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The Army Bill and Philippine Policy. 


SPEECH . 
OF : 
JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 
OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 5, 1900, 


HON. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Un mn 
ciency of the military establishment of the United States— 


Mr. SHAFROTAH said: 


and having under consideration the bill (S. 4300) to increase the effi- | 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending bill authorizes the President to | 
increase the standing Army of the United States from 26,800 to | 
100.000 men, and makes no provision for ever letting it decrease | 
| They had been fighting just as the Cubans—for freedom, for lib- 
| erty, and for independence, the only difference being that the 
as possible, and no one claims he can foresee. when the Army will | 


below 58,000. 
It is admitted by all that the full 100,000 will be enlisted as soon 


ever be reduced. 


The only attempt to justify such a large increase in the perma- | 


nent Army is the claim that a temporary emergency in the Phil- 
ippines requires it. 
bill should be framed to meet temporary conditions and not for 
apermanentestablishment. A bill providing for astanding Army 
should be constructed with relation to the needs of the Govern- 
ment in times of peace, for that is the condition of our country 
nine-tenths of the time. We have always and will always rely 


strated that they make the best soldiers. 
drilled, they enlist for a cause which inspires them to the most 
heroic acts of valor. 

Without the condition in the Philippines the Administration 


can show no reason whatever for increasing the standing Army. | 


The policy of the United States, notwithstanding the desire of the 
Administration, has not been definitely settled with respect to the 
archipelago, and until itis so settled legislation of a permanent 
character is premature. 
Supreme Court of the United States on the 17th day of this month 
in a case, the decision of which will determine the question 
whether or not the Constitution follows the flag. 

If that decision is that the inhabitants of the possessions of this 


There is to be an argument before the | 


Government are entitled to the privileges of the Constitution, | 


then I can not believe that the American people will ever sanction 
the holding of the Philippine Islands. 

If we are not going to retain them no one will contend that we 
need an army of 100,000 men. Consequently the passage of this 
measure should necessarily depend upon what policy the nation 
is going to pursue with respect to those islands, that is, whether 
the Administration's policy should be continued. 


| time. 


Even if the purpose were commendavle, the | 





long period of time. We had sympathized with the Cuban pa- 
triots for a number of years, but finding that sympathy was of no 
avail, we determined to put a stop to the tyranny inflicted, and 
declared war against Spain. In the declaration of war we stated 
that the people of Cuba ‘‘are, and of right should be, free and 
independent.” 

No holier war was ever waged by one nation against another. 
It was a war against tyranny and oppression, for liberty, for free- 
dom, and for independence. It was an unselfish war upon the 
part of the United States, for in that same declaration we stated 
that it was not the intention of this Government to appropriate 
or acquire any part of the island of Cuba, and no one dreamed of 
taking any of her other possessions. On the Ist day of May, 1898, 
in order to bring victory to our cause, Admiral Dewey sailed into 
Manila Harbor and completely destroyed the fleet of Montejo. He 
found in the Philippines, that the people of those islands were in 
arms against the Spanish Government, to prevent the same cruelty 
and tyranny which had been inflicted for yearsin Cuba. Thirty 
thousand insurgents were organized against the Spanish forces. 


Philippine people had been fighting for a much longer period of 
Instead of a strife of ten years, there had been for more 
than three hundred years almost a continual war in the Philippine 
Islands against the Spanish Government. 

Admiral Dewey immediately saw the necessity of asking the 
cooperation and assistance of the insurgent soldiers. He invited 
Aguinaldo, their former leader, to take command of those forces, 
and caused him to be brought in an American vessel to the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The insurgent troops were supplied with arms 


| and ammunition by the American officers, and they immediately 
upon the volunteers during wars, because experience has demon- | 


Though not as well | 


began a most aggressive warfare against the Spanish. They cap- 
tured and conquered town after town where Spanish troops were 
garrisoned. They took 7,000 prisoners and drove from the inte- 


| mor of the islands into the city of Manila every Spaniard to be 


In my judgment it isone of the most momentous questions that | 


has ever arisen in American politics. It goes to the very funda- 
mental principles which underlie our form of government. It is 
the question as to whether the law of our being shall longer exist, 
whether we shall pursue the principles of a republic, or establish 
the doctrines of an empire. 

| wish now to examine this question— 
Nirst, from the moral aspect: Is it right? 
Second, from the legal aspect: Is it legal? 
Third, from the practical aspect: Is it expedient? 


I. MORAL ASPECT—IS IT RIGHT. 


About two and a half years ago the United States found a peo- 
ple near its southeastern border on the island of Cuba struggling 


for freedom, for liberty, and for independence. The insurrection, | 


| 


found. They captured the second largest city of the Philippine 
Islands—namely, the city of loilo—without the assistance of a 
single American soldier. 

General Anderson, the general in command of the American 
Army, on the 4th day of July, 1898, wrote a letter to the com- 
mander of the Philippine forces, in which he said: 

[ desire to have the most amicable relations with you and to have you and 
your people cooperate with us in military operations against the Spanish 
torces. 

And again, on July 23, 1898, General Anderson, in a letter to 
Aguinaldo, used the following language: 

When I came here three weeks ago I requested your excellency to give 
what assistance you could to procure means of transportation for the Amer- 
ican Army, as it was to fight in the cause of your people 

Soon thereafter A guinaldoissued a proclamation to the Filipinos, 
in which the following language was used: 

Die rather than be ungrateful to our American liberators 
the American flag flying assemble in numbers. They are 


Where you seo 

ur redeemers. 
A large number of Spanish prisoners were delivered by the 
American forces to the Filipinos, to be kept as prisoners of war, 
The Philippine troops and the American soldiers surrounded the 
city of Manila. 

On the day of the surrender of Manila 154 miles of the surround- 
ing line was occupied by the Filipinos and 600 yards by the Ameri- 
can troops. It is a well-recognized rule in military affairs that 
when two armies are besieging a third the surrender of the he- 
sieged must «lways be made tothe force having the greater num- 
bers. 

In the meantime a government had been formed and organized 
by the Philippine people. They issued a declaration of independ- 
ence, and on the 18th day of June, 1898, adopted a constitution. 
The government immediately began to exercise its functions, pro- 
ceeding with the establishment of a judicial and a school system 


caused by the tyranny and oppression of Spain, had existed for a | and the collection of taxes for the maintenance of the government. 
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. a ; 
These were the conditions and these the services rendered by the 


Filipinos at the time of the signing of the treaty of peace at Paris. 
While the peace commissioners were sitting, the Philippine gov- 
ernment sent a deputation to Paris for the purpose of being heard 
as toits right to the islands. They knocked at the door of the 
commission, but knocked invain. After the signing of the treaty 
of peace they came to Washington and tried to submit to the 
President of the United States the reasons why the United States 
was in honor bound to recognize the independence of the Philip- 


ine peop'e, but the door of the White House was closed, and 


they knocked in vain. 
OUR PR 

Chairman, previous to 1776 there was practically but one 

f 

a 


INCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT 


4 


. 
Mr. 
rormn 


ntexistingthroughoutthe world. It recognized 
the ad that all powers of government were vested in one 
man yr or sovereign; that he granted to the people just 
such rights, such liberties, and such privileges as he deemed proper 
that they should have. It was a theory of government that rec- 
ognized that God Almighty gave powers of government to the 
king, who exercised them as he deemed best. It was called ‘‘the 
divine right of kings.” The rights and privileges which were 
given tothe people were generally granted only upon compulsion. 

When tyranny and oppression existed to such an extent that it 


rovernn 


trine 


the kin: 


became intolerable, the peop’e at times arose and compelled the | 


sovereign to grant them rights and privileges. The right of trial 
by jury and the right tothe writ of habeas corpus were obtained 
from the king only at the point of the sword. These privileges 
and rights when once granted were respected, and such govern- 


ments were termed limited monarchies, but the original source of 


authority was by all recognized to be in the sovereign. 

In 1776 the Revolutionary patriots contended that the doctrine 
of ‘‘the divine right of kings” was false; that powers of govern- 
ment were not vested in one man, but that all powers of govern- 
ment ascended from the people instead of descending from the 
king. 

They issued a proclamation called the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and in that instrument they declared thatall men are created 
equal before the law; that they are entitled to life. liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and that the just powers of government 
are derived from the consent of the governed. 

The war of 1776 is called the war of the Revolution, because it 
promulgated a form of government which completely revolution- 
ized the ideas of government that existed previous to that time. 

[take it that every American citizen believes in the fundamental 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, and therefore it 
seems strange that we have to ask Americans, Is it right for the 
Administration to violate the fundamental principles of that dec- 
laration? Is it right to treat men as unequal before the law? Is 
it right to forcibly annex a people without their consent? Is it 
right to subjugate a people who are struggling for freedom, for 
liberty, and for independence? The citing of instances where it 
is claimed this Government has violated these principles, even if 
parallel (which they are not), would not justify another violation. 
One wrong can never justify another. 


phia last June for the purpose of declaring the principles of that 
great political party. They met at a place which should have made 
the heart of every delegate pulsate with sentiments of liberty, of 
freedom, and of independence. It was there that the immortal 
Declaration of Independence was first promulgated to the world. 
It was there that Liberty Bell pealed forth its sweet tones to an 
oppressed people. Yet, notwithstanding the hallowed memory of 
these patriots, the delegates to that convention forgotthe principles 


that are enunciated in that immortal instrument and declared as | 


to the Philippines that they would give to them ‘‘the largest 
measure of self-government consistent with their welfare and our 
duties.” To be determined by whom? To be determined by us. 
That to-day is the policy of the present Administration. 


How near does it resemble the language of kings and of emperors. 
I want to arraign that declaration, not in the feeble words that I 
am capable of uttering, but in the language of the man who, 
above all others, is most competent to speak for the Republican 
party. I mean that greatest of American commoners, Abraham 
Lincoln. Here is the statement that he made relative to almost 
the identical language contained in the Republican platform. He 
said: 

These arguments that are made that the inferior races are to be treated 
with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying; that as much is to 
be done as their condition will alow—what are these arguments? Theyare 
the arguments that kings have made for enslaving the people in all ages of the 
world. You will find that allthe arguments in favor of kingcraft were of this 
class; that they always bestrode the necks of the people, not that they wanted 
to do it, but because the pee le were better off for being ridden. Turn it 
whatever way you will, whether it come from the mouth of a king, an excuse 
for enslaving the people of the country, or from the mouth of men of one race 
for enslaving the men of another, it is all the same old serpent. 


| gle fe 
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And again, Mr. Lincoln, referring to the principles of the Dec 
laration of Independence, used the following language: 


The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of fre 
and yet they are denied and evaded with nosmall show of success. © 
ngly calls them “ glittering generalities;’ another bluntly calls th: 
evident lies;” others insidiously argue that they apply to “superi 

These expressions, differing in form,are identical in object and 
the supplanting the principles of free government and restoring 
class, caste, and legitimacy. They would delight a convocation of 
heads plotting against the people. They are the vanguard, the mi! 
sappers, of returning despotism. We must repulse them or they 
gate us. Thisis a world of compensation, an he who would ben 
consent to have noslave. Those who deny freedom to others des: 
lves, and, under a just God, can not long retain it. 
All honor to Jefferson, to the man who,in the concrete pressurt 
r national independence by a single people, had the coolne 
and capacity to introduce into a merely revolutionary document an ; 
truth applicable to all men and all times, and so to embalm it the 
day, and in all coming days,it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling: ! 
very harbingers of reappearing tyranny and oppression. 


thems: 


Abraham Lincoln, in a speech delivered on September 1 
again referred to our reliance against a resumption of tyra 
these words: 

Our reliance love of liberty which God has planted in 
Our defense is in the preservati the spirit which prizes li), 
heritage i, 3 l , everywhere Destroy this spi 
have planted the seeds of despotism around your own door. 


ho 


of all me ail nds 


What a terrible arraignment of the resolution of the Repu 
national convention upon the Philippine question do the 
rations of Abraham Lincoln constitute! 

President McKinley, in his message to Congress on / 
1898, said: 


I speak not of forcible annexation, for that can not be thought of 


And again, in a speech at the New England dinner given 
York in 1890, he used the following language: 

Human rights and constitutional privileges must not be forgott 
race for wealth and commercial supremacy. The government by t 
must be by the people, and not atew of the people. It must rest 
free consent of the governed. Power, it must be remembered 
secured by oppression or usurpation or by any form of injusti 
dethroned. 

Yet, notwithstanding these declarations, the Republican party, 
through the Administration, is now waging a war for (torcibl 
annexation of islands whose people never did us any harm, bu 
who welcomed us as their redeemers; who aided and assisted us 
in every way in defeating Spain and in driving the Spaniards from 


| the Philippine Islands. 


I say this is a war not of the Government but of the Admin 
istration, for although the power to declare war is veste« 
Constitution of the United States in Congress alone, yet Congress 


; has passed no resolution declaring war against the Filipin 


Is it possible that anyone who believes in the doctrine of repub- 
lics should even have to be asked the question as to whether th 
policy of this Administration as to the Philippines is right 

Sir, we knew that they were fighting for independence wien we 
asked their cooperation, and every moral obligation requir: t 
Government after receiving the benefit of their assistance t 


: “ a | them in their independence. 
The national Republican convention met in the city of Philadel- | r 


We have had an instance in the history of our own Government 
that can make us clearly see the injustice of the action of 
Administration in the Philippines. During the war of th 
lution France sent to this country General Lafayette, wit! 
thousand brave French soldiers. They knew we were 
for liberty, for freedom, and for independence. They fou 
by side with the forces of Washington and the other genet 
the Revolutionary war, just as the Filipinos fought sid 
with the American troops in the archipelago. 

What would you have thought of the moral turpitude o! 
if, after the surrender of the British at Yorktown, she ha 
commission to Great Britain and negotiated a treaty wi! 
Empire by which, in consideration of $20,000,000, there s! 


sds | ceded to France the thirteen colonies of America? 
Ah, Mr. Chairman, what a great departure is that language | 


from the language of liberty, of freedom, and of independence. | 


There is not a man within the sound of my voice bu 
would have condemned that action in the most severe 
What would Americans have done under those circums 
They would have said that we fought England with coura 


| determination, but we will fight France with heroism a 


peration. 

‘*Do unto others as you would that others should do unt 
When we apply to ourselves the action which this Adm 
tion is authorizing in the Philippines, there is no man s» ! 

but what can see the injustice of such conduct. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT NOW IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Republicans tell us that there is no such thing as impe! 
involved in this policy; that the charge of imperialism 
that it is a ‘‘ bogie man” with which to scare the people, an 
defy anybody to define imperialism. 

Imperialism is government without the consent of- the 
erned. Our forefathers said that taxation without represe'' 
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was tyranny, and I believe it is as much tyranny to-day as it was | 
in the days of the Revolutionary war. sal 

In order to govern the Philippine people, who were not in insur- | 
rection, but who, it was claimed, desired annexation with our | 
country. @ commission was appointed by the President without | 
any authority from Congress to supplant the military rule there- 
tofore existing and establish civil government. 

| hold in my hand a dispatch from Manila, which no man can | 
hear without knowing that imperial government is now being | 
imposed in the Philippine Islands. Though he may not agree as | 
to my definition of imperialism, yet he must recognize, after 
hearing this dispatch, that according to any definition of im- | 
perialism which he may frame it exists to-day in those islands. 
‘All the dispatches that are sent from Manila first go through the 
hands of an American officer, and whenever anything is contained 
therein that is of detriment to the Administration he strikes it out 
at his will. It is called ‘‘censoring the dispatches.” Hence you 
can rely upon the fact that this dispatch from Manila tells nothing 
more against the Administration than is absolutely true. This is 
the dispatch: 


MANILA, August 5, 1900. 


On September 1 tho commission, headed by Judge Taft, will become the | 


legislative body of the Philippines, with power to take and appropriate insu- 
lar moneys, then establish judicial and educational systems and to make and 
pass laws. ; : 

No money will be permitted to be drawn from the insular funds except 
by authorization of the committee. Judge Taft and his colleagues will also 
exercise certain executive functions. For instance, they will appoint judges, | 


officials in the educational department, and officers of municipalities. | 


This commission was appointed by President McKinley, a for- 
eign ruler to the Philippine people. It consists of five men who 
are not even of the same race with them; men who never saw the 
Philippine Islands before the Spanish war; men who did not then 
and do not now speak the language of the Filipinos; men who do | 
not know the wants or needs of these people. How would we 
like to be ruled by a commission of that kind? 

And yet that commission goes to these islands, assumes control | 
of the government, and becomes the legislative body thereof, with | 
power to take and appropriate, as they deem proper, the moneys | 
raised by taxation ot the Philippine people. Not only that, but | 
they will appoint all the judges, officials in the educational de- | 
partment, and officials of the municipalities. In other words, 
these five gentlemen appointed from Washington will pass all the | 
laws, spend all the money, and appoint all the officers of the | 
islands, 

If you search the colonial governments of the empires of the 
world, it will be difficult indeed to find one which imposes more 
arbitrary power than this form of government for the Philippines. 

King George III never imposed such government upon the 
thirteen colonies. They always had the right to elect a legisla- | 
ture from among the people, and absolute freedom of speech was | 
allowed in these legislative bodies. | 

It was in the Virginia house of burgesses, if you remember, 
that Patrick Henry arraigned King George III himself, and closed 
with the ever memorable sentence, ‘‘As for me, give me liberty | 
or give me death.” 

A new form of caption in legislative bills is now being used for 
the first time in the history of our Government, in the introduc- 
tion and passage of measures through this commission of the 
Philippines. Every bill that is considered by this commission 
commences with these words, ‘‘ By the authority of the President 
of the United States, be it enacted by the Philippine Commission.” 

Is it possible that there is a man within the sound of my voice 
who does not know, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, that the 
government now being imposed in the Philippine Islands is impe- 
rial? 

England prides herself on her great Empire, but she has no such 
arbitrary form of government in a single one of her numerous 
colonies, And is it possible that there is a man who believes in 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence; who believes 
that the just powers of government are derived from the consent 
of the governed; who believes that all men are created equal and 
are entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, can for 
i moment believe that the arbitrary action of this Administration 
With relation to the Philippines is right? 

The golden rule is the best test of justice. Ask yourself what 
you would think if you were in their place. 


Abraham Lincoln well said: 
N man is good enough to govern another man without that other man's 
ae When the white man governs himself, that is self-government; but 
“eh he governs himself and also another man, that is more than self- 
t iment—that is despotism. 


WILL CONGRESS GIVE JUST GOVERNMENT TO THE PHILIPPINES? 
It is said that in time Congress will give a just government to 
th Philippine people, that there is no danger of imperialism from 
an American Congress. Ah, Mr. Chairman, the same thing was 
— a8 to Porto Rico, If there ever was a people who should have 
niet generously treated it was the inhabitants of that little island. 
hey had welcomed our invading army with flowers and greet- 


o 





ingsof joy. Our generals had told them that they should receive 
the privileges and blessings of our Constitution. By annexation 
we had deprived them of the open markets of Spain. Yet when it 
came to enacting laws for that island, Congress, guided by its 
own selfish interests, imposed a tax upon tlieir goods shipped to 
this country, notwithstanding the Constitution declares that no 
duty can be imposed upon goods transported from one part of 
the United States to another. No annexationist wi!l admit that 
Congress is going to extend the Constitution to the P! ilippine Is- 
lands. Can an advocate of the principles of a republic believe that 
Congress can give just government to a people, and yet deny to 
them the principles of its being and the privileges of its Constitu- 
tion? 

No nation can govern a people of another race in distant lands 
without having conflicting interests continually arise, which will 
be affected by the laws imposed. Nations. as well as individuals, 
are selfish. They will generally favor their own country, and 
thereby do a wrong to the people so governed. It is for that rea- 
son that self-government is the most satisfactory government 
known to man. 

It may be contended that the imposition of duties is simply a 
matter of taxation, and therefore not serious. But, when we re- 
member that our forefathers fought because of the imposition of 
a stamp tax, we can not close our eyes to the fact that the power 
of taxation can be made the most oppressive engine of destruction, 
devastation, and desolation a country can know. 

The denial of the right of trial by jury would affect only about 
one man in five hundred, and the denial of the right to the writ 
of habeas corpus would affect only about one in a thousand: but 
the imposition of taxes affects every man, woman, and child in 
the land. Discrimination in duties often destroys industries and 
produces poverty and distress, and it is said the power of taxation 
can be made the instrument of annihilation. 

FLAG ARGUMENT APPEAL TO SENTIMENT NOT REASON, 

What answer do the Republicans give to these arguments as to 
the moral aspect of the question? They answer by saying, ‘*‘ Never 
pull down the American flag.” That is an appeal to our sentiment 
and not toourreason. ‘They make that appeal because they know 
that the American people love the American flag. They love that 


| flag because it has always been the emblem of freedom, of liberty, 


and of independence. 
Do they not know that the American flag was pulled down from 


| the City of Mexico; from the embattlements of Chapultepec, and 


from the heights of Quebec; from the northwest boundary of 
Maine, and even from the western shore of England itself, where 
it was planted by John Paul Jones? 

Is it possible that a flag should be compelled to float when it 
would be to the detriment of the nation to retain it there? The 
American flag should be hauled down from every place where it 
never should have been planted. 

Last summer we unfurled the flag upon the walls of Pekin and 
we hauled it down less than six weeks thereafter. Is there an 
American in this broad land who believes that the flag should 
have remained there forever? 

It is also true that in nearly every one of those instances the 
blood of our soldiers had consecrated the soil of those countries, 
and to-day at the City of Mexico lie buried some of the bravest 
soldiers of the war of 1847. 

WHO ARE THE PATRIOTS? 

Do you not recognize that the flag argumentis purely an appeal 
to sentiment? Does not everyone knowthatit would be criminal 
to keep a flag at any place where we violate the fundamental 
principles of our Government, or where it would be detrimental 
to the interests of our nation? 

The Republican party.in its flag argument,attempts to make 
out that everyone who believes in taking down the flag and not 
upholding the Administration in this war is unpatriotic, and that 
we should not even indulge in criticism of the Administration's 
policy with respect thereto. Is it possible that when a policy is 
being pursued which in our judgment is fraught with so much 
disaster to our institutions and future welfare, it is unpatriotic to 
protest? As long as we believe that the policy is so fatal to our 
country it would be unpatriotic not to protest. 

Who are the patriots upon thisquestion? The position we take 
is not out of love for the Filipinos. I never knew a Filipino in 
my life, nor have I a friend in the Philippine Islands, and I doubt 
very much whether anyone has within the sound of my vo ce 


Itis not for the Filipinos that we want to give them the.r lib- 
| erty. their freedom, and their independence, but it is because of 
the effect that a policy of conquest would have upon the citizens of 


our own country and the welfare of our nation. 

No man can justify forcible annexation unless he resorts to the 
argument that *‘ might is right;” and when he does that, he blunts 
his own sense of equity and justice. Abraham Lincoln has well 
said that— 


Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not themselves, and under a 
just God can not long retain it. 
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Who are the patriots? Are they those whose policy will compel 
the trampling under foot of the sacred principles of the Declaration 
of Independence or are they those who want to retain the govern- 
ment of arepublic? Are they those who want to change the form 
of our Government, who want to govern distant islands without 
the consent of the governed, or are they those who believe in lib- 
erty, freedom, and independence for all mankind? 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, when one analyzes this question, he can 
come to no other conclusion than that if there are unpatriotic 
people in this country, they are those who want to overthrow the 
principles under which this Government has existed and flourished 
for more than a century and start the nation upon a career of 
colonial empire. 

VALUE NO ANSWER TO MORAL QUESTION. 

What other answers do they make to the moral aspect of this 
question? Oh, they say the islands are fabulously rich in min- 
erals and soil, and they must be ours. Do you not recognize in 
that declaration an — to your cupidity, to your greed, to your 
rapacity? Is it possible that we should determine a question of 
morals by the gain that we can make? That is the argument of 
the highwayman, That is the argument of everyone who wants 
something that does not belong to him, and it is the argument of 
every land-grabbing empire in the world. The Bible has well 
said, ‘‘ What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” and I say, What doth it profit a nation if it 
gain the whole world and lose its sense of right and justice? 

I therefore contend that from the moral aspect the policy of 
this Administration as to the Philippine Islands is wrong. 

II. LEGAL ASPECT—IS IT LEGAL? 

I wish now to examine this question as to its legal aspect. 

1. It is a principle of international law that no nation can trans- 
fer title to territory over which it has not control and possession. 

The reason for this rule is very clear. International law re- 
ceives the sanction of governments in order to prevent difficulties, 
conflicts, and wars among nations. You can readily see that if it 
were legal for a nation to transfer title to territory of which it 
has not possession, it would produce innumerable conflicts and 
wars between nations. After a people had won their independ- 
ence it would only be necessary for the mother country to cede 
the land so liberated to some greater power, which would crush 
the new government. If title to territory is to be recognized 
as belonging to a nation after it has lost possession and sover- 
eignty, for what period of time can it still claim title. There is 
no statute of limitations known to international law. 

The King of England retained as part of his title the words 
‘“‘Duke of Normandy and King of France” down to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, but the cession by the King of 
England of the dukedom of Normandy or the Kingdom of France 
would not have been recognized by a single nation in the world. 

At the time the treaty of peace between the United States 
and Spain was signed not a single foot of territory of the entire 
archipelago was in possession of Spain. The Filipinos had driven 
every Spaniard from the islands into the city of Manila and had 
captured 7,000 prisoners, and the city of Manila had been taken 
by the cooperation of the Filipinos and the American forces. So 
that at the time Spain ceded the islands to the United States, ac- 
cording to the principles of international law, she had no more 
title to those islands outside of the city of Manila than you have 
to the Kingdom of Spain. Therefore this Administration, in at- 
tempting to assert title in violation of the principles of interna- 
tional law, is wrong from a legal aspect. 

2. There is another principle of international law which is well 
established, and that is that no ally can enrich himself at the ex- 
pense of another. 

In the testimony of Commander Bradford, of the United States 
Navy, before the Paris peace commission the following question 
and answer succinctly states the situation: 

Mr. Fryer. I would like toask just one more questionin that line. Suppose 
the United States, in the progress of that war, found the leader of the pres- 
ent — rebellion an exile from his country in Hongkong, and sent for 
him and brought him to the islands in an American ship, and then furnished 
him 4,000 or 5,000 stands of arms and allowed him to purchase as many more 
stands of arms in Honkong, and accepted his aid in conquering Luzon, what 
kind of a nation in the eyes of the world would we appear to be to surrender 
Aguinaldo and his insurgents to Spain to be dealt with as they pleased? 

Answer. We became Fempenaiie for everything he has done. He is our 
ally, and we are bound to protect him. (Sen. Doc. No. 62, p, 489.) 

When General Anderson wrote to the leader of the insurgents 
that he desired the cooperation of the Filipino insurgents with the 
American troops against the Spanish forces, and when he assured 
them in another letter that ‘‘the American Army was to fight in 
the cause of your people,” and when Admiral Dewey declared, ‘‘I 
have given him (Aguinaldo) to understand that I consider the 
insurgents as friends, being opposed toacommon enemy,” amoral 
alliance was formed as clearly as it is possible to form an alliance 
between forces. And when the Filipino insurgents actually ren- 
dered the assistance in aiding the Americans in conquering Spain, 
in taking Spanish prisoners and Spanish strongholds, with the 





Americans well knowing that they were fighting for their liberty 
and independence, it constituted an alliance that should be as 
sacred as any treaty stipulation that was ever signed and ratified, 
And yet, in view of these facts, should we enrich the Government 
at the expense of our allies byannexing the Philippine Archipelag ? 

What does that mean? It means a betrayal of anally. It ig 
said that even savage tribes will never betray an ally. Should 
this, the greatest Government on earth, the nation highest in ciy. 
ilization and in morals, take advantage of the assistance and co, \p- 
eration of our allies and make them the subjects of our Govyerp. 
ment? No, never. 

3. There is another principle of international law to which | 
wish to call yourattention. Itis that onthe cession of territory 
the inhabitants of the ceded territory have the right to choose 
whether their allegiance shall remain to the government existing 
at the time of the cession or whether it shall be given to the new 
possessor. It is contended that the insurgents are rebels to our 
Government. Noone can be arebel toa government who does 
not owe allegiance to that government; and can anyone indicate 
when and where the Filipinos raised their hands and swore to 
— the Constitution of the United States? 

hey had the right to choose whether they should remain citi- 
zens of the government existing at the time of the formation of 
the treaty or whether they should declare their allegiance to the 
United States. And it is as legitimate to criticise the Administra- 
tion as to its action in the Philippines as it is to criticise the same 
Administration as to its conduct with respect to the strike in the 
Coeur d’Alene district, in the State of Idaho. 

This is the legal aspect of the case, and I maintain that the Ad- 
ministration has violated the fundamental principles of interna- 
tional law in its conduct as tothe people of the Philippine Islands, 

III. PRACTICAL ASPECT—IS IT EXPEDIENT? 

I wish now to examine the question from the practical aspect. Is 
it expedient for the United States to hold the Philippine Islands’ 
And in the discussion of this phase of the question I wish to ex- 
amine it, first, from the political standpoint; second, from the 
commercial standpoint, and, third, from the military standpoint. 

POLITICAL STANDPOINT. 

1. From the political standpoint, I mean as such action will af: 
fect the great political policies of our Government. We are 
bound to treat the Filipinos either as subjects oras citizens. The 
rights and privileges of the Constitution either extend to them 
or they do not. No one contends that certain parts of it apply 
and other parts do not. The Constitution as an entirety either 
follows the flag or it does not. 

What political difficulties do we get into if we treat the Philip- 
pine people as subjects? We thereby give them cause for cou- 
plaint and discontent. They will say to us that the Declaration 
of Independence, which the Supreme Court of this nation has de- 
clared to be the spirit of this Government, states that all men are 
created equal, and are entitled, as an inalienable right, to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that from the consent of 
the governed all just powers of goverment are derived, and they 
will thereupon ask, ‘‘ Why are we not treated as equal, when the 
spirit of your Government says that we are?” ‘Why are we! 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness when iti 
guaranteed, and why is not our consent asked in the exercise ' 
the just powers of government?” There can be no answer to thes 
questions that can possibly satisfy them, or would satisfy an) 
us if we were in their place, and, consequently, treating them as 
subjects gives cause for discontent, for violence, and for insurrec- 
tion. 

There has been considerable comment to the effect that the 
Philippine insurgents get their encouragement to resist from the 


t 
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| declarations made in the Senate and other places relative to their 


treatment. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, the Filipinos get their encouragement from 
our own Declaration of Independence, for it is there said that 

Wh. aever any form of government becomes destructive to these 3 it 
is the right of the pocuse = alter or abolish it and to institute new | I 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its | 
such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and bh 
ness. 

As they are fighting for their independence, the treatmen 
them as subjects will forever be a cause of discontent, «i 
violence, and insurrection, 

If we are to govern the islands under such conditions, 
require thousands and thousands of troops, which will ma 
expenses of governing them far out of proportion to any bene!it 
return we will get by reason of their annexation. 

What political difficulties do we get into if we treat them 
citizens? When we say that the Constitution extends to the ?!'~ 
ippine Islands, we say that the products of the cheap labor ‘ 
Philippine Islands can be brought to this country to compe" 
freely with the products of the labor of the American citizels 
and that the Filipino can come to the country to which he ow®* 
allegiance and can himself here compete with the labor o! ou! 








own people. We know that the American laborer will never 
stand the competition of the cheap labor of the Orient, and they 
should not be compelled to compete with men who can live on 3 
cents a day, and whose daily wage is between 20 and 30 cents. 
We have had an exhibition of the spirit of the American workman 
upon this question. The permission of this Government to let 
Chinese immigrate toourshores produced among our own workmen 
discontent and violence, and if restrictive legislation had not 
speedily followed it would have resulted in revolution itself. 

So that, when we treat the Filipinos as citizens and let them 
compete with our own workmen, we do our own laborers a wrong, 
and give them cause for discontent and for violence. Thereby 
we simply transfer the storm center of discontent from the Philip- 
pine Islands, where it will exist if we treat them as subjects, to 
our own country, where it will exist if we treat them as citizens. 
Nor can we ever solve this problem during annexation, for we at- 
tempt to do soon principles which are against human nature, 
The little brown men love independence as well as we, and the 
only solution is in treating them as we do the Cubans. 

The acquiring and holding of islands in the Orient waives our 
right to insist upon the application of the Monroe doctrine. That 
doctrine was promulgated for the purpose of preventing the col- 
onization of territory on this side of the Atlantic by nations of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. It was for the purpose of preventing 
the establishment of monarchies upon this side of the waters. Its 
reciprocal implied promise was that we should not interfere with 
any of the affairs of the Eastern Hemisphere. When we acquire 
territory in the Orient, we are in justice bound to give to Euro- 
pean nations the privilege of acquiring territory on this con- 
tinent. 

The Monroe doctrine, in my judgment, has done more to the 
upbuilding of this country than any other one policy which it 
has pursued, and it has done more for liberty and freedom and 
the establishment of republican institutions than any policy the 
United States could have followed. I for one am not willing to 
abandon or jeopardize the wholesome effect of that great policy. 

The history of the world shows that race problems have been 
the most difficult of all to solve. While people have been willing 
to acknowledge the equality of men of their own race, they have 
generally in practice denied it as to other races. While man will 
suffer the bitterest enemy of his own race to exercise authority 
over him, he will not quietly permit men of other races to do the 
same. 

Race wars will surely ensue, and they are the most cruel and 
unrelenting of all conflicts. Why jeopardize the peace and quiet 
of a contented people, and invite the violation of the laws of our 
Government, by adding te our country a people of a tropical 
clime, who are not homogeneous with us in either manners, cus- 
toms, or character? 

From the political standpoint, therefore, it seems to me foolish 
for the United States to attempt to hold the Philippine Islands. 

COMMERCIAL STANDPOINT. 

2. I wish now to examine this question from the commercial 
—— Is it wise for the United States to keep the Philip- 
pine Islands? 

{ hold in my hand the last statement issued by the Insular 
Bureau of the War Department of the United States, which con- 
tains the imports to the Philippine Islands from the various 
nations of the world for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900. I 
regard this statement as the most powerful and potent argument 
against the annexation of the Philippine Islands that has ever 
been made. It truly tells a most wonderful tale. 

It shows the total imports, including gold and silver coins, to 
those islands for that period were $36,152,597. The imports by 
the leading countries are as follows: From China, $6,446,680; 
United Kingdom, $3,941,422; Spain, $2,092,530; United States, 
>1,656,469; British East Indies, $1,998,680. 

lt will be seen from that statement that although the flag of our 
country has been floating over the ports of the archipelago, yet 
( — States has acquired not one-twentieth of the imports to 

'e 1siands, 

_it will be further noted that the total imports from the United 
States were $1,656,469, a large part of which consists of goods 
demanded and purchased by our own soldiers. It is asserted that 
the average exporter does exceedingly well if, after the payment 
of transportation charges and insurance, he makes a profit of 


= ae cent upon his goods. That profit is more than the average 
nade, 





§] 
‘8 made to commerce by the holding of the Philippine Islands. 
W hat is the cost of maintaining that commerce? 

We have at the present time in the Philippine Islands 65,000 
American soldiers. It has been the estimate of the War Depart- 
menteversincetheclose of thecivil war that the average cost of asol- 
dier, including his food, uniforms, equipment, and ammunition in 

imes of peace is $1,000 foreach soldier. It would be much morefor 
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The profit is to the exporter and manufacturer of goods, 
pays the cost of $65,000,000 a year? 
pays the Government? 
























pear. 
for the purpose of putting into the pocket of some one else a profit 
of $1, and yet that is exactly what is being done in the Philippine 
Islands. 
















not be necessary to have so many troops there. 
man, the war will not soon be over. 
and independence which burned so intensely in the breasts of our 














Ten per cent of the imports from the United States to Manila is | 
mply $165,646, That is the total profit in an entire year which | 








the soldiers in the Philippines, as transportation is much farther 
and supplies much dearer, but counting it at that average, 1,000 
times 65,000 soldiers means $65,000,000 which the United States is 
paying in order to maintain a commerce in which there is a profit 
of $165,000 a year. 


The United States Government? Oh, no. 
Who 
The Government. And who 
The people of the United States. 


How long will the American people stand the expenditure of 


Who gets the profit? 


$65,000,000 a year out of moneys collected from the peuple for the 
purpose of putting into the pockets of a few of the exporters and 
manufacturers of goods a profit of only $165,000 a year? 


Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield just for one question? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. HULL. DolI understand the gentleman from Colorado to 


say that we are keeping soldiers there to maintain commerce, or 
is it not to maintain order there? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Iwill come to thatin aminute. It is prob- 


ably to maintain your authority there at the present time; but 
you will find that even according tothe President's message you 
propose to keep a large number of men there an indefinite length 
of time. 
single soldier from the Philippine Islands. 


I do not believe you will ever be able to withdraw a 


Divide the $65,000,000 by the three hundred and sixty-five days 


in the year and you will find that the Government is paying each 
day, out of moneys collected from the people, more money than 
the total profit in an entire year is to the manufacturer and ex- 
porter of goods. 


To a business man how preposterous does this proposition ap- 
How long would he be willing to spend $365 of his money 


The cost of imperialism is far greater than I have stated. It is 


shown in the appropriations by Congress for this year as contrasted 


with the appropriations for the year prior to the Spanish war. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, they were $469,499,010. For 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, the appropriations amounted 
to $710,150,862, a difference of nearly $250,000,000, and in addition 
contracts for the Navy were authorized to the amount of $52,334,- 
374, 
the flower and youth of our land, which, even if we have peace, 


But greater than all cost is the loss in life of thousands of 


from tropical diseases must continue as long as we hold the islands. 

It is said, however, that the war will soon be over and it will 
Ah, Mr. Chair- 
The same spirit of liberty 


forefathers also burns in the heart of the ‘‘ little brown man,” and 


it will be years and years before the insurrection has been totally 
suppressed. 


I have heard of no estimate, even if we conquer the Filipinos, 


but by which it will require 30,000 troops to patrol the islands, 


and 30,000 troops means at least $30.000,000 a year, and that 
means an expenditure of at least $180 for each $1 of profit to the 
exporter. 

The chances are that instead of the soldiers being less than 
65,000 in number they will be increased to 100,000 before the war 
is over, and that will mean more than $100,000,000 expenditure 
per annum. 

It is also said that the commerce of the Philippine Islands will 
increase. Yes, it will increase; it may double, it may quadruple, 
it may increase even tenfold, and yet it could not do that except 
after a long series of years, as no nation ever has so greatly in- 
creased its commerce in a generation; but even if it were to 
increase tenfold and the islands were in a state of pacification 
with only 30,000 troops to patrol it, nevertheless there would be 
an expenditure of $18 of the people’s money in order to maintain 
acommerce in which there would be a profit of only $1 to the 
American exporter. 

So, no matter from what standpoint we look at it, the holding of 
the Philippines will continually be a financial loss to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We have taken hold of a red-hot 
poker, and the quicker we let it go the less of a burn we will 
receive. 

But this little statement tells another mighty tale. If you 
notice, it says the imports from Spain were $2,092,530. You have 
heard of the claim that trade follows the flag, and yet this little 
document demonstrates that the Philippine people bought from 
Spain—hated Spain, the Government with which they had been at 
war for three hundred years—more goods than they bought from 
the country whose flag now floats over Manila. 

It demonstrates that trade does not follow the flag, but does 
follow the price list; that the Filipinos; like the Americans, will 
buy where they can buy cheapest and sell where they can sell 
dearest. 

The theory that we need the Philippine Islands for the purpose 
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of extending our trade to China is the most chimerical dream 
that was ever fancied. What manufacturer would ship goods to 
Manila, a port 600 miles from China, unload them, and then re- 
ship them to points in that Empire. Could he compete with 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers at Hongkong or Shanghai? 
The mere statement of the proposition is conclusive of its truth. 

The Chinese Government has granted a concession to the for- 
eign powers to erect business houses and factories in a certain 
district containing several square miles at Shanghai. 
government of that district, including imposition of taxes, is con- 
ferred upon the foreigners. Although the district is inhabited by 
200,000 Chinese, they have no voice whatever in the municipal 
government thereof. That concession is worth more to our man- 
ufacturers and exporters than a hundred Manilas. Its location 
being at the entrance to the Yangtze Valley, which contains the 
richest lands of Asia, constitutes indeed the open door of our com- 
merce for the Chinese Empire. It is the most economical distrib- 


uting point that can be designated, and is the most available place | 


from which to acquire the trade of the Orient. 

It seems to me, therefore, that from the commercial standpoint 
it is the height of folly for this Government to hold the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

MILITARY STANDPOINT. 

3. From the military standpoint 1 mean, does the annexation 
of the Philippine Islands strengthen or weaken eur nation? 

It is the universal! opinion of men skilled in the science of gov- 
ernment that consolidarity of territory is the most invulnerable 
form of possession. Is it wise for us to exchange concentration 
for diffusion? 


The entire | 





If we hold the Philippine Islands we will place targets 7,000 | 
miles from our shores for the guns of every hostile power. WNa- | 


tions always assault each other at the weakest points. We 
recently had a war with Spain. We did not attack that country 
on her home territory. 


If we had it would have required ten | 


times the men and ten times the ships to have accomplished the | 


same result. We attacked Spain at her weakest points—in her 


outlying possessions—in the islands of the Philippines and in the | 


island of Cuba. 
issue. 
If we annex the Philippines, the first difficulty that we have 


with a foreign nation will make those islands the point of attack. | 


Lord Macauley has eloquently denied the military value of col- 
onies in the following language: 


There are some who assert that from a military and political point of view 
the West Indies are of great importance to thiscountry. This is a common 
but a moustrous misrepresentation. We venture to say that colonial empire 

s been one of the greatest curses of modern Europe. What nation has it 
ever strengthened? What nation has it ever enriched? What have been its 


fruits? Wars of frequent occurrence and immense cost, fettered trade, lavish | 


expenditure, clashing jurisdiction, corruption in governments, and indigence 
among the people. 


In order to overcome the weakening effect of retaining in our | 


possession islands 7,000 miles from our shore, it will be necessary 
to inaugurate great changes in our governmental policy. It will 
be necessary first to have a navy two or three times as large as 
that which is amply sufficient to protect the shores of our own 
territory. The building and maintaining of a navy requires the 
expenditure of millions and millions of dollars, which must be 
paid for by the Government. The maintenance of such a navy 
requires thousands and thousands of marines, which cost millions 
and millions of dollars annually, all of which must be paid for by 
the people. 

As Dewey surprised the fleet of Montejo in Manila Harbor, it 
demonstrates the necessity of any people holding the Philippine 
Islands being prepared against surprises, and in order to prevent 
such attacks it will be necessary to keep alarge part of our Navy in 
Asiatic waters and to have on the islands themselves a large 
standing army. That large standing army will cost annually 
millions of dollars to maintain, and all of it must be paid from 
taxes collected from our own people. It seems to me, therefore, 
that from a military standpoint the acquisition of the Philippines 
is weakening instead of strengthening to our nation. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in my judgment the gravest 
and most serious problems are involved in the Philippine policy. 
May it be ultimately determined in the interest of the preserva- 
tion of the great principles of our glorious Republic. 

I have attempted to show that the policy of annexing and hold- 
ing the Philippine Islands is wrong—first, from the moral aspect; 
second, from the legal aspect, and, third, from the practical aspect; 
that political problems are bound to arise on the annexation of 
these islands that can never be solved except by treating the 
Filipinos as we treat the Cubans. Any other attempted solution 
is against human nature, and therefore can not be effective. 
From the commercial standpoint I have shown that it must bea 
financial loss to our Government; and from a military standpoint 
that it is weakening rather than strengthening to our nation. 

The departure from the fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment are far-reaching in theirconsequences. Wecan not deny to 


We brought the war speedily to a successful | 


— 


men the right of self-government without in time it affecting our 
own people. It wastrulysaid that the Republic could not endure 
half slave and half free, and I believe it can not endure half ro- 
public and half empire. 

Such a condition produces two schools of politics, one believing 
in the policies of anempire and the other in those of a republic: one 
believing in the right of some men to govern, and the other in the 
equality and rightsof man. An irreconcilable conflict begins and 
continues for the supremacy of their respective doctrines, just as 
the s!ave power fought for the extension of slavery in the Terrj- 
tories. 

One must ultimately triumph. Republics are formed only after 
revolution; the change to the empire is slow and gradual. One 
of the saddest things in history is that whenever these schools of 
polit cs have met the final result has been the triumph of imperial] 
doctrines. Should we not profit by the experience of history? 

This Army bill is one of the first measures made necessary by 
the policy of colonial empire. Other measures must be presented 
by which you will be compelled to vote either for the upholding 
of the principles of republican institutions or for the establish- 
ment of the policy of an imperia! government. I know not what 
course you may pursue, but as for me, I want to say that I am 
for the Republic forever and for the empire never, 


Army Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES R. WILLIAMS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 6, 1900. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the U 


|} and having under consideration the bill (S. 4300) to increase the ef. 


| the report thereon. 


of the military establishment of the United States— 

Mr. JAMES R, WILLIAMS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill was reported to the House on Tuesday 
and taken up for consideration on Wednesday. Therefore me: 
bers who aré not on the Committee on Military Affairs have had 
very little opportunity tostudy the provisions of this measure a 
As the law under which our present Army is 
organized does not expire till next July, it seems to me there is no 
occasion for such undue rush in the passage of this bill. 

A proposition of so much importance to the people anid one 
which makes such radical and dangerous changes in the military 
establishment of this country deserves more deliberate considera- 
tion at the hands of Congress. During the short time I have be- 
fore the committee I can do but litt!e more than emphasize my 
sincere opposition to the passage of this bill, and express my sur- 
prise that even a Republican would support a proposition so un- 
American in principle and so full of threats and dangers to the 
time-honored policy of this Republic. 

This bill proposes to increase the standing Army of the United 
States to about 100,000 men, at an annual cost to the people of 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five million dollars, 
and this large and expensive standing Army is to be maintained in 
time of peace as well as in time of war. In fact, the chairma 
the Committee on Military Affairs, who has charge of thi 

vas frank enough to admit in this debate that this large standing 
Army of 100,000 men is not intended for war, but for peace. 1 
he says we will still depend on the volunteer soldier for military 
service in time of war. 

This large standing army is merely to serve asa police for 
time of peace, and to come out occasionally on dress parade t: 
vertise to the world that we are indeed a world-power, an 
this military splendor in time of peace is not to cost the taxpaye! 
over one hundred and twenty-five millions a year. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I can understand that if we are to pursue the policy 0! 
an empire and govern people by force, then we need a large stand: 
ing army to execute our despotic purposes; but if we are to con 
tinue a republic, as assured by Republican speakers in the !ate 
campaign, then, sir, there is no occasion to tax our people for all 
this useless and dangerous military glory. A largestanding army 
belongs to an empire, but has no place in a republic. 

Under a government like ours, where the people rule, the p 
ple may always be relied upon to defend the people's rights. 
believe in the volunteer soldier for the army of a republic. 
loves to fight for liberty and hates to fight against it. We } 
always depended upon his patriotism, courage, and efficiency 
the past, and can surely rest our hopes and purposes upon }!5 
strong arm in the future. Upon every page of our military )'* 
tory the volunteer soldier has written the splendid achievemen 
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of his patriotic valor. Asa Representative upon this floor I would 
rather tax the American people to pay a liberal pension to the 
volunteer soldier who served his country in time of war than tax 
the people to pay a large standing army to serve the country in 
time of peace. Can any gentleman on the other side of this Cham- 
ber explain why it is that we need nearly 75,000 more soldiers in 


our standing Army to-day than we required two, three, or five | 


‘ears & ro? 

vet he answers that they are necessary on account of the war in 
the Philippine Islands, my reply is that we were repeatedly assured 
by Republican orators in the late campaign that the war was almost 
over there, and the reelection of Mr. McKinley would end it in less 
than sixty days. In fact, military gentlemen were brought back 
from those islands and paraded in their uniforms over the coun- 
try to assure the people of my district and others that there was 
but avery small per cent of the Filipinos in rebellion, encouraged 
by the utterances of Mr. Bryan and other Democrats, and in case 
of Mr. McKinley’s reelection hostilities would cease in a few 
weeks. Can it be possible that these Republican statesmen and 
military heroes were all mistaken in their glittering prophecies? 
Why, even the President, in his recent message to Congress, not 
having entirely recovered from the deceit practiced by the Repub- 
jicans in the late campaign, still insisted that a very small per 
cent of the Filipinos are in insurrection. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is true, as claimed by many Repub- 
licans, that nine-tenths of the Filipinos are friendly to the policy 
of the Administration, then surely they ought to be able to pro- 
tect themselves against the other one-tenth without sending asingle 
American soldier there to aid them. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Can the gentleman explain why it is that 
the Philippians have not answered Paul's letter? [Laughter. | 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. lam afraid that I shall have to 
refer that question to our President, who is engaged in the work 
of ‘* benevolent assimilation,” or St. Mark, his chief adviser. 

But when the President sufficiently emerges from the Republican 
dreams and prophecies of the recent election he candidly admits 
that he still needs forty-five thousand of these hundred thousand 
soldiers to complete his policy of criminal aggression in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, 
in that hotbed of disease and death, at an annual expense to our 
people of about $75,000,000, not to benefit our country or our peo- 
ple. but to gratify the selfish greed which seems to control this 
part of the Administration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the President says in his message that these 
45,000 men will be needed in the Philippine Islands only tempora- 
rily. Then whydo you include them ina permanent standingarmy 
of 100,000 men to be continued in time of peace? 

Why do you not bring in a bill providing a temporary force to 
meet this emergency which you claim is only temporary? Ah, 
Mr. Chairman, this large standing Army means something more 
than to furnish soldiers in the Philippines. It means a very rad- 
ical and dangerous departure from the whole history of our Gov- 
ernment, and no one regrets more than myself to see such a serious 
innovation upon the long-established, wise, and peaceful policy of 
this nation. 

I sincerely fear it means more to the future of this Republic than 
many of us now realize. I am afraid it will do more to destroy 
than to defend the liberties of our people. If it follows the expe- 
rience and teachings of other nations in this regard, it will bring 
us more loss than gain, more trouble than pleasure, more despot- 
ism than liberty, more darkness than sunshine. One of the most 
objectionable features of this bill isthat provision which gives to 
the President the unwarranted and dangerous power to increase 
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bloody history of war and conquest. We have a well-organized 
militia in almost every State, whose services the Federal Govern- 
ment has a right to command whenever an emergency arises. 
And experience has demonstrated that it takes a very short time 
to equip a volunteer army whenever an occasion calls for it. I 
have no doubt but the President could raise a volunteer army of a 
million men in less than sixty days to defend the rights of our Gov- 
ernmentor thelibertiesof our people. Self-government cultivates 





| a love of country and a patriotic interest in the affairs of state 


our Regular Army about 40,000 men whenever he sees fit to do so | 


without the approval of Congress. This is a power which under 
our form of government rightfully belongs to the representatives 
of the people, This is too great a responsibility to place in the 
hands of any one man. 

While such a power might be safe in the hands of such a Presi- 
dent as Washington, it might become a weapon of great despotism 
iu the hands of those whose ambition might excel their patriotism. 
it is certainly a move toward centralization at which the Ameri- 
can people may well take warning. 

_M:. Chairman, the great expense of a large standing army in 
time of peace is by no means its worst feature. Its tendency has 
always been to intimidate the citizen in the peaceful exercise of 
his civil rights, and finally undermine and endanger the very 
existence of self-government. It is always more dangerous in the 
hands of an ambitious ruler than a volunteer army. 

But it is insisted by the friends of this bill that a hundred thou- 
sand men is not alarge standing army for the United States when 
compared with the standing armies of European countries. It 
must be remembered that America has been so well fortified by 
nature with a great ocean on either side that it does not require 
for its defense a large standin 
tries bounded on all sides by h 


ostile governments. Besides, our 


army like Germany or other coun- | 


And these 45,000 American soldiers are to be kept | 


people have no inclination to follow European countries in their | this Congress clearly shows that the oleomargarine industry as 


and creates a responsibility upon the citizen which the true A meri- 
can has always been quick to discern and ready to meet, and this 
patriotic concern for the welfare of our country is always more 
intense among our citizens on the approach of war than in time 
of peace; and it requires only the tap of the drum to enthuse the 
great body of our patriotic people for aready march to battle and 
to victory. With such a government and such a people we have 
no occasion, in time of peace, to maintain in idleness a large 
standing army at such a heavy expense to the taxpayers of our 
Government. 

It surely indicates that we are drifting away from the republican 
principles of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln into the military 
customs and dangers of European monarchies. The bill provides 
that, while the Army may be reduced to about 60,000, the number 
of commissioned officers shall remain the same, and that we shall 
continue on the pay roll as many commissioned officers for an 
army of 60,000 as was required for an army of 100,000. This is 
certainly a very objectionable piece of extravagance. But I do 
not know as it deserves very serious consideration, for it is not 
at all probable that our Army will ever be reduced. In fact it is 
more likely to be increased hereafter. You will find it an evil 
which wil! surely feed upon itself. With its many desirable offices 
it is likely to exert such an influence upon future Congresses as to 
control legislation to meet its growing ambition. 

The larger we make our standing Army the more we advance 
the military over the civil authority of our Government. 1 prefer 
to live under a government where the civilian with his ballot, 
engaged in the faithful discharge of his peaceful duties, is con- 
sidered just as patriotic and potent as the soldier with his musket. 
i repeat my surprise that a bill so full of evil promises for the 
future of our Government should be permitted to go through this 
House with such indifferent consideration. I have simply en- 
deavored, in the short time allowed me, to call the attention of 
the House and the country to the general teatures of this bill, to 
show, so far as I have been able, the great dangers which it car- 
ries to the civil rights of our people, to the true Americanism 
of our Government, and to the general welfare of our country. 
| Applause on the Democratic side. | 


The Grout Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAMUEL 8S. BARNEY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 7, 1900, 

On the bill (H. R. 3717) to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy 
products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they are 
transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 

Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I took occasion during the first session of this 
Congress, and while the Alaskan bill was under discussion, to 
make some remarks upon the bill now under consideration. My 
remarks at this time will therefore necessarily be something of a 
repetition of what { then said. 

The power of Congress to impose a tax upon oleomargarine col- 
ored in imitation of butter is unquestioned; hence the only ques- 
tion is as to the propriety and justice of suchatax. Itis claimed 
that the effect of this legislation will be to crush out and ruin the 
industry of manufacturing oleomargarine made in imitation of 
butter, and for that reason that the bill ought not to hecomea 
law; and some have even claimed that it is unconstitutional for 
that reason. 

The latter position is clearly wrong, for when the right to im- 
pose the tax at all is conceded, it will not be within the power of the 
courts to say to what extent it shall be exercised or when the limit 
of prohibition begins. The public welfare may demand the impo- 
sition of a tax prohibitory in its effect, and when it does, Congress 
has always freely exerciseu such power. It was done in the tax 
on State-bank circulation, on filled cheese, and adulterated flour. 

The evidence introduced upon the hearings when this bill was 
before the Committee on Agriculture during the last session of 
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conducted at the present time is a fraud upon the public. Such 
being the case, how can it be said that a law is either unconstitu- 
tional or unjust which imposes a tax the incidental effect of which 
is to defend the public from a fraud and a counterfeit? 

Upon this point the language of the court in the case of Plum- 
ley vs. Massachusetts (155 U. S., 461) is particularly applicable. 
Justice Harlan, in delivering the opinion, said: 

And yet it is supposed the owners of a compound which has been putin a 
condition to cheat the public into believing it is a particular article of food in 
daily use and eagerly sought for by people in every condition of life are pro- 
tected by the Constitution in making a sale of it against the will of the States 
in which it is offered for sale because of the circumstance that itis in an origi- 
nal package and has become a subject of ordinary traffic. We are unwilling 
to accept this view. We are of the opini<g, that it is within the power of a 
State to exclude from its markets any compound manufactured in another 
State which has been artificially colored or adulterated so as to cause it to 
look like an article of food in general use and the sale of which may, by reason 
of such coloration or adulteration, cheat the general public into purchasing 
that which they may not intend to buy. 

The Constitution of the United States does not secure to anyone the priv- 
ilege of defrauding the public. The deception against which the statute of 
Massachusetts is aimed is an offense against society. The States are as com- 
petent to protect their people against such offenses or wrongs as they are to 
protect them against crimes or wrongs of more serious character, apd this 
protection may be given without violating any right secured by the National 
Constitution and without infringing the authority of the General Govern- 
ment. A State enactment forbidding the sale of deceitful imitations of arti- 
cles of food in general use among the people does not abridge any privilege 
secured to citizens of the United States, nor in any just sense interfere with 
the freedom of commerce among the several States. 

Why is the manufacture of oleomargarine a fraud? ‘Because it 
is made and sold in the market for that which it is not, butter. 
The advertisements of its manufacturers all show that it is colored 
for the purpose, and the only purpose, of making the purchaser 
from the retailer believe that he is buying and eating butter. It 
goes into the market and upon the table of the consumer under 
false pretenses, claiming to be butter when it is nothing but a 
conglomeration of soap grease and oleo oil. 

It is claimed by those who oppose this measure that oleomarga- 
rine isa better article of food than very much of the butter which 
is sold in the market. 

That may be true, and yet it is no justification for this fraud. 
Bad butter may be a poor article of food, but it at least has the 
quality of being honest. It travels upon its own merits—or 
demerits—and deceives no one. If oleomargarine is such a supe- 
rior article, why does it sneak into the market under disguise? 
Why does it dishonestly assume the color and appearance of that 
which it is not, and an inferior article at that? This brings me to 
a discussion of some things which have been said in opposition to 
this measure and which I believe are a misrepresentation of the 
motives of the promoters of this law. It is said in the report of 
the minority, and has been repeatedly said in this debate, that 
the object of this measure is to totally destroy the business of 
manufacturing oleomargarine. That is notthe object, and neither 
will it be the result. 

It only seeks to drive from the market that portion of oleomar- 
garine which is colored and sold in imitation of butter. It only 
seeks to drive out of the market that part of this oleomargarine 
business which is a counterfeit and a fraud, or if it remains it 
must pay a tax commensurate with its fraudulent profits. 

The dairymen of this country and the consumers of this country 
do not object, and they have no right to object, to the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine if placed upon the market and sold 
without deception—that is, uncolored to imitate butter. Let it 
go into the market for just what it is and be sold upon its own 
merits and no one will have a right to complain or will complain. 

In the report of the minority the impression is sought to be 
conveyed that W. D. Hoard, ex-governor of Wisconsin and presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Union, desires and expects by this 
measure to destroy the business of manufacturing oleomargarine, 
uncolored as well as colored. That such is not the case will be 
seen from his statement before the committee as printed in the 
hearings, for he says: 

The hoped-for effect of the legislation asked of Congress is not to destroy 
the oleomargarine industry, but to ferce it over onto its own ground; to 
compel it to be made in its own guise and color. Is there anything unjust 
or unreasonable about this? 

With a tax of 10 cents a pound on the counterfeit substitute, we believe 
the temptation for unjust profits, deceptive sale, dishonorable and dangerous 
conspiring against law, and fraudulent competition with an honest industry 
will be greatly modified. 

An isolated extract is also given in the minority report from the 
statement made before the committee by Mr. Adams, pure-food 
commissioner for the State of Wisconsin, to show that his expecta- 
tion was the same, viz, to destroy the oleomargarine industry, 
honest as well as dishonest. That that is not true is shown by 
this letter, which I have received from him and which he wrote 
when his attention was called to that part of the report: 


Tae RALEIGH, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1900. 

DEAR Str: In the report of the minority of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture upon the Grout bill Iam quoted as having said in my testimony before 
the committee, March 7, 1900, “Phere is no use beating about the bush in this 
matter. We want to pass thislaw and drive the oleomargarine manufactur- 
ers out of the business.” 

The statement is absolutely incorrect. I made no such declaration. I did 
say that the purpose of the Grout bill was to stop the coloring of oleomar- 


garine in imitation of butter and to destroy that portion of the oleom 
rine business which depended for its success upon the deception of the public 
I have never, at any time or place, thought or said that the manufacturs 
one ae of oleomargarine, when not acounterfeit of butter, should be pr 
hibited. 
Respectfully, yours, 


arga- 


H. C. ADAMS, 
Hon. 8. 8. BARNEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

It has been said in this debate that the coloring of pure butter 
by the dairyman is upon the same footing and equally fraudulent 
as the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter. Tho 
incorrectness and even utter absurdity of such an argument 
hardly needs refutation. Oleomargarine is colored to cheat the 
purchaser and consumer into believing that he is buying pure 
butter, while butter is colored to suit his taste and is not intended 
to deceive him and does not deceive him as to the kind of article 
he is purchasing. 

Pure butter is not even shaded in color by the manufacturer to 
deceive the public as to the time when it was made. There is no 
June butter in the market at this season of the year, or if it was 
it would not command as high a price as butter made last week. 
Winter butter, therefore, is sometimes colored, not for the pur- 
pose of making anyone believe that it is June butter, for that 
would depreciate its value, but because some people desire butter 
of a higher color than others. Woolen cloth is colored all shades 
of the rainbow, not for the purpose of deceiving anyone as to the 
material of which it is made, but because tastes differ in the selec- 
tion of material for clothing. There is no more deception in the 
coloring of pure butter in the one case than there is in the color- 
ing of wool in the other. 

I am heartily in favor of the passage of this measure because, 
first, it is in the interest of pure tood: second, because it is in the 
interest of the consumer, who has a right to know what he is pur- 
chasing and eating, and hence can buy it for what it is reason- 
ably worth, and third, because it is a protection to the great 
dairying interests of this country against fraud and dishon 
competition. 

It is claimed by the friends of oleomargarine that this measure 
will deprive the poorer classes of the privilege of buying a cheap 
and nutritious article of food, and hence benefit the farmer at the 
expense of other classes. There is no foundation whatever for 
such a claim, because the natural and necessary effect of it will 
be to benefit the consumer of oleomargarine and the dairyman 
alike. It willinjure no one but the dishonest manufacturers and 
dealers who are engaged in this fraud, and they ought to be in- 
jured and driven from the business. 

The evidence shows that oleomargarine can be made for less 
than 8 cents per pound, and yet it is sold by retailers for 25 cents 
per pound and more, because the purchaser believes he is buying 
butter. 

Let the bill become a law and oleomargarine will be compelled 
to go into the trade uncolored and for just what it is, and, as a re- 
sult, can be bought for less than one-half what it costs now 

I say, then, that this bill is not only in the interests of the man- 
ufacturers of pure butter, but is equally in the interests of all 
who wish to use oleomargarine and to purchase it for what it is 
and for what it is honestly worth. For my part, I wish to see 
Congress go to the fullest extent of its taxing power for the sup- 
pression of fraud in any business, and particularly in the manu 
facture of what the public eats and drinks. 

At the present time there are men engaged in the manufacture 
of honest—that is, uncolored—oleomargarine, and no one seeks to 
interfere with them. y 

In several cities in my own State these manufacturers of unco!- 
ored oleomargarine are putting their product upon the ma 
and areselling it fora little more than one-half the price of the 
ored and fraudulent product. That fact proves that the passage 
of this bill will benefit the consumers of oleomargarine eq 
with the dairyman, 

lt will relieve the latter from dishonest and fraudulen* 
tion, and the former from dishonest and exorbitant profits. 

It has been urged that this is improper class legislation: t 
that it is a measure for the benefit of one class to the detriment 
another. 

On the contrary, I say it is legislation designed to prevent one 
class from fraudulently obtaining undue advantage over an 
legislation to prohibit the dishonest oleomargarine manufactt 
from cheating the consumer directly and the dairyman indire«' 

The millions of dairymen in this country who are interest 
this bill are scarcely heard, because of their scattered and n: 
sarily unorganized forces. The other millions of consumers W 
are interested in pure food and honest prices are not heard, pa! 
for the same reason and partly because they hardly realize t 
fraud which is being perpetrated upon them. 

This is a battle of the honest butter producer and the hones! 
consumer on the one hand against a gigantic combination ol 
grease producers, who by fraud and dishonesty seek to rob b —_ 

Let this bill pass and become a law and it will only benefit th : 
who ought to be benefited and injure those who ought to be injured. 
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Army Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH B. CROWLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 6, 1900, 
On the bill (S. 4300) to increase the efficiency of the military establishment 
of the United States. 

Mr. CROWLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The present strength of the Army is 100,000 
men—65,000 Regulars and 35,000 Volunteers. Weare advised by 
the War Department that there is need of haste in passing this 
pill. as by the 30th of June next our Army will be reduced to the 
minimum, and it takes some time to get a new army recruited 
and in the field for action. We knowthere is necessity for some 
legislation in regard to reorganizing the Army this session, but I 
am opposed to passing this bill as it now stands. There are some 
obnoxious features in the bill; a number of its provisions I can 
not indorse. My strongest objection is that it provides for a per- 
manent military establishment which is to continue in time of 
peace as well as war. 

Another objection is that it takes the power which rightfully 
belongs to Congress and vests it solely in the President to increase 
the Army from 58,000 to 100,000 at his pleasure. This is a danger- 
ous and unwarranted authority to give any one man. 

We ought to consider this bill as though we were working on a 
peace basis, and 58,000 would then be as great an army as we 
wouldneed. I donot believe in making the Philippine emergency 
an excuse for fastening this standing army on us permanently. 
If an emergency exists at this time it should be dealt with as a 
case for legislation within itself. It does not come properly under 
this head at all. If we have an emergency. let us provide, as we 
have always done, with volunteers, and when the time of their 
service has expired let them return to their homes and pursue 
their peaceful avocations. Iam unalterably opposed to putting 
an emergency provision in this bill intended to provide a per- 
manent standing army. It admits on its face the fact that it 
would be possible to get along with 58,000 men. 

This bill does not pretend that itis an emergency to strengthen 
the Executive to carry on the war in the Philippine Islands, as 
half the people in the United States right now regard it, but it is 
a bill introduced to fasten a standing army on us forever, no 
matter what our condition hereafter may become. 

It is the duty of Congress to declare war and say what our 
standing Army shall be. This bill is not the production of this 
legislat.ve body, but is the product of the Secretary of War and 
the President. 

President McKinley in his message says: 

There are assuring indications that the Philippine insurgents are coming 
to acknowledge the authority of the United States. 

if this is the true state of affairs, why does he want an army of 
100,000 men? Does he expect to go to war in the nearfuture? We 
are at peace with the whole world, excepting Aguinaldo, and if 
we are to credit our President's message we will soon have him 
caught once again. 

It is within the power of Congress to give the Executive all the 
soldiers necessary to maintain the authority of the United States 
in the Philippines and still not depart from the principles under- 
lying our freeGovernment. I am willing to give the Commander 
in Chief of the Army every man necessary to put down a rebellion 
against the established authority of the Government wherever 
found and vote every dollar necessary toward carrying it out. 
This country has never yet waged a war when there was a lack 
of brave men ready to fight. In 1898 our Government was called 
upon to meet an emergency which required the speedy raising of 
a large volunteer force. Our young men answered the call cheer- 
fully and enthusiastically, and we had more volunteers than we 
coull accept the service of. These men were brave and intelli- 
gent and capable of being made into the finest soldiers in the 
world. We as a nation have been opposed to a large standing 
army. It is not necessary for us to hold a large body of idle men 
in readiness to do our fighting. It has ever been our policy to 
hav a small regular army and keep its standard as high as pos- 
sible, and trust to the great mass of patriotic people to fight the 
battles of this country. I believe it isa wise policy. We should 
Continue, as we have always done, to devote the energies of our 
People to the development of our resources. When conditions 
arise that we must put a large volunteer force into the field on 
short notice, let it be done in such a way as will bring the least 
burden upon the people and the least interference to those engaged 
in peaceful pursuits, and at the same time give us the best mili- 


| of our land, 





tary establishment possible for the amount of money and energy 
invested. 

Now, we do not desire, in this country, to copy too much the 
systems of the armies of Europe. Quoting Representative 
McCatt of Massachusetts: When we compare our standing Army 
with those of Europe we are very careful not to compare the rel- 
ative costs. The French army costs $125,000,000 a year and the 
German army $130,000,000a year. These figures include pensions 
and fortifications. If this bill passes, the War Department will 
ask for $113,000,000. 

There is another cost not included in these figures, which is a 
necessary incident to the Armyand asmuch a part of the cost as 
the pay of the soldier—that is the pension system. We are ap- 
propriating for that purpose $145,000,000 a year. Our total 
charges, therefore, for military purposes are $258,000,000 per year 
(leaving out fortifications and ordnance), an amount greater than 
the joint military expenses of France and Germany. 

The army of Germany works like a machine, and no doubt the 
Germans think it invincible. Butitis this system of militarism 
that drives more Germans to the United States as an asylum than 
any one thingelse. We do not want nor expect to sacrifice years 
out of the lives of our young men teaching them to be soldiers, 
What we desire is to allow our young men to be free to follow or- 
dinary business avocations, and leave them to compete in the 
various pursuits whereby the energy and intelligence of our 
people may be encouraged and developed. 

To meet any military necessity that may arise it is necessary to 
spread military knowledge as far as possible without interfering 
in the pursuits of our citizens. The organization and perfection 
of our State militia and National Guard isa step in that direc- 
tion. 

We have a fine Military Academy at Westpoint for training 
officers. I am in favor of enlarging it so as to accommodate a 
sufficient number of cadets to officer any large volunteer army we 
may be called upon at any time to raise in order to maintain peace 
within our own borders or repel invaders. An officer should not 
only be a man of general education, but should be master of the 
technical and practical business of handling large bodies of men 
according to the most improved military methods. It is just as 
necessary for an Army ofticer to have a professional education as 
it is for a doctor, a lawyer, or a minister of God’s word. An Army 
officer has the lives of his men in hand, and the complaint about 
mismanagement at our camps during the late Spanish war was 
not due to the quality of our men, but was largely due to a lack 
of proper knowledge and technical training on the part of some 
of the officers. I will say nothing here as to how they obtained 
their appointment, as that has become a piece of notorious polit- 
ical history. 

Not one word would I say to detract from the honor and the 
glory that belongs to the great men who have risen to high places 
in all our wars in spite of their lack of professional education. 
Some men are born leaders. 

Whenever it is necessary to protect the United States, give me 
the old volunteer. There never has been a battle fought in this 
country in which the victory was not achieved by our volunteer 
forces. lam not afraid of Illinois volunteers failing to defend the 
Stars and Stripes. They have been tried and never found want- 
ing. I have nocriticism to make of our present standing Army. 
It is good to a certain extent, but it can be made better. and that 
is whatI want. Keepitsmall, but raise it to the highest standard. 

Excellent as our military school at Westpoint is, no man claims 
itis yet perfect. It should be kept in touch with the people all 
over the United States. It should be essentially democratic. 
Boys are appointed from the different Congressional districts, and 
they take their places in the institution without regard to pre- 
vious condition or social standing. The son of the millionaire 
must comply with the regulations exactly the same as the son of 
the farmer or laboring man of any description. Each one at the 
door of Westpoint enters equal, and from thence on depends 
upon his own individual merit. I oppose too many appointments 
given over to the President, on the ground of starting an aristo- 
cratic military class, whereby Westpoint could be used to take 
care of the ‘‘sons of the somebodies.” Indeed, I favor that all ap- 
pointments in Congressional districts should even be made by com- 
petitive examinations, where your son and my son and the son of 
the most lowly !aborer can compete for one of the highest honors 
This is @emocrat.c. This is the original intention 
of the fine military school furnished by our Government. 

I approve of enlarging the school and of giving Congressional 
districts a greater number of cadets, to be selected by competitive 
examinations held by nonpartisan boards, 

The general effect on a large volunteer force of men having 
among them thoroughly educated officers can not be overestimated. 
The whole organization is bound to absorb, almost unconsciously, 
many ideas of military tactics from them. This question is one of 
the greatest importance to us right now. 

Iam going to vote for this substitute bill providing a temporary 
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army of 100,000 men. I believe that we need an army of 100,000 
men until the insurrection in the Philippines is put down, but I 


want to adhere to the principles that have always controlled usin | 


these matters. 
soon as McKinley should be reelected the Filipinos would hasten 
to embrace peace, but such does not seem to be the case, the Presi- 
dent's message to the contrary. We are now informed officially 
that it is absolutely necessary to reorganize the Army with 100,000 
men, as they will be needed before the Philippines are subjugated. 

While I am opposed to the policy of the Philippine war, you 
gentlemen on the other side of this House have adopted it and 
are responsible for the results. Now, in order to save life and 
end the suffering of our boys in the Philippines I am willing to 
vote any number of men in order that this war may be brought 
to a speedy termination. 
when you ask us to vote 100,000 men? If so, why not accept them 
temporarily? Oris it because we have been told that we have 
become a world power that we want them as an evidence of our 
pomp and splendor? 

Senator Hoar has truly said: 

They tell us that we have me so great and powerful that the world 
us, but what the world most needs is not the touch of our power, but 
our example. 


be 


eds 


ne 
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The Grout Bill. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. W. T. ZENOR, 
INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 7, 1900, 


OF 


On the bill (H. R. 3717) to make oleomargarine and other 
products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into 
transported and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 

Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. SpeAKER: I do not propose to enter into any elaborate dis- 
cussion of the many incidental questions to which this measure 
has given rise in the course of debate. What I most desire is to 
emphasize the very great importance of this bill to the producers 
and consumers of dairy products of our country. The magnitude 
of this industry in my State, and especially in my district, may 
not equal that of the great States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and many other States of the Union, nor of that 
of many other Congressional districts represented by other gentle- 
men upon this floor, but is of sufficient magnitude and importance 
to justify me in occupying a few moments in submitting a few 
remarks in support of this bill. 

The Committee on Agriculture, after long and continued sit- 
tings, full hearing, and carefully weighing all the evidence for 
and against, favorably reported it. There is a maxim as old as 
government itself to the effect that when the farmer is prosperous 
the country is prosperous, and the experience of generations has 
proven the truth of this. The conditions that bring about decay 
in the great agricultural industries of a country also mark the 
decline of the prosperity of the country itself. There can be no 
enduring prosperity unless it has for its basic support the general 
welfare of the great body of men who till the soil. As a means 
designed to promote this interest, I favor the passage of this 
measure, known as H. R. 3717, the Grout bill. 

1 not only believe it will do much to promote the legitimate in- 
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higher grounds than any merely pecuniary interest—opposition 
based upon what is claimed to be an objection to a fundamenta] 
principle involved and violated in the provisions of the bill. [| do 
not care to discuss this objection, as this has already been done by 
able and distinguished gentlemen and this phase of the question 
fully presented. 

What I do wish to say, however, is this: That ever since t} 
bill was presented to the House, and even while it was pend 
before the committee, the oleomargarine people have been i; 
dustriously engaged in an effort to create a prejudice and oppos 


| tion to the bill in certain quarters by seeking to array the « 
| industry, the hog industry, and the cotton industry again: 


But is this the purpose of your intention | 


| industry further. 


ee 


bill as a measure that would materially affect and curtai! 
market for certain products of these different industries, y 
further insist that the underlying purpose of its authors and 
friends is to invoke the taxing power of the Government to crush 
and drive out of business one industry for the benefit of another 
to levy a tax of 10 cents per pound upon colored oleomargari 
imitation of butter, and thereby make it impossible to pursue | hat 
In this view I do not concur, nor do I[ avree 
with the contention that itis either the design or purpose of the 
bill to crush out the business of the manufacture and sale o! 
margarine, nor that this would be the effect of its operation. 

The bill simply provides that oleomargarine shall be s 
oleomargarine, and not as butter, and that consumers seeki: 
butter shall not be imposed upon. The bill merely seeks to place 
each industry on its own basis and let each stand or fall by its 
own merits. What injustice is there in this proposition? What 
more fair? How is it possible to crush out a legitimate industry 
by law which only requires its product to be sold for wha 


The protest made by the friends of imitation butter that the bill 
will ruin them isa protest against the enforcement of th: i- 
coloring oleomargarine laws passed by 32 States of the Uni a 


protest in detiance of the expressed willof more than fifty mi 
of the people of the United States: and a confession that they de- 
pend on selling their imitation and fraudulently advertis« 
modity for butter in order to continue a monopoly of that busi 
and to add to their already overswollen coffers. 

While I do not, on principle, fully approve some features 
bill, and would cheerfully support some other practical m« 
if possible to draft one to accomplish its purpose equally : l, 
freed from its obnoxious features, yet, inasmuch as the ab] 
mittee reporting this bill, after full and careful deliberation 
concluded that this is the most effective measure they are 
present to reach the evils sought to be cured, [am willing t 
to the emergency and give it my support. Itis alleged tl 
passage of this bill will destroy a great industry and prevent t 
further manufacture of oleomargarine, The absurdity o 
pretense is apparent when we recall the fact that 32 States 
Union now have laws prohibiting the sale of o'eomargarin 
ored in imitation of butter, namely (in order of population, 
of 1890): 


Population. | 


SN EE, cvaducLinmnsaneadi §, 997,853 | South Carolina.......-....-.- l } 
PRR NEWEVRMIB. ccccccaccaccce Ghee | DEOUEOEIED <cnccus cocceccccces I 
Hilinois . 26, 3 DE tiecccnbyesacnen § 


PN: (ipebteeetwesioes ange nine ME ih inne i inn ¢ Guibas 


West Virginia 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Cok prado 


Migsouri .....<< cence 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . 





NG itcdds culnidie dikidive swede . % | New Hampshire. 
ON EE , 858, 63 J 
Ek Sou oy 0 a an | enna gece 
C0 eee 1,4 Vermont......... 


South Dakota. .....- 
Utah . 


Wisconsin 
Virginia 





SE 1,! North Dakota ...... 

i nO I oi ak toe a anes teecinebih 1, RES SE 
a hes 1, : 
fo een 1, 208, 130 | Total population 


terests of the farmers and dairymen, but that it will accomplish | 


this without injuring any other legitimate industry engaged in 
the production of articles of pure food which may wish to enter 
the market without fraud and deception, notwithstanding the 
contention of those opposed to it. This bill, if passed, will ina 
large measure accomplish two purposes. It will safeguard the 
interests of the producers of butter, and will also protect the con- 


sumer from deception in the nature and quality of the food he | 


buys. If he wishes to buy butter, he can do so without the risk 
of getting some imitation substitute. If he wishes to buy oleo- 
margarine, it enables him to purchase this article, and to obtain 
either commodity he chooses at the proper price of each. 

This bill has been widely misrepresented, It could not, how- 
ever, ba expected that a measure antagonized by such a combina- 


tion of common interests as is represented by more than twenty-six | 


oleomargarine and butterine manufactories, which are deriving 
such immense profits from their business, conducted in the main 
in defiance of law and under cover of fraud, would receive fair 
treatment. In saying this 1 do not wish to be understood as assert- 
ing, however, that all the opposition to the bill comes from those 
directly interested in the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 
There is opposition urged by many members of the House upon 


‘ 


The States and Territories which have not yet passed law 
hibiting the sale of oleomargarine colored in imitation o! 
are, With populations: 


Population. | Po} 
I ci ctah te catihedestit in vianmentins duit 2, 235,523 | New Mexico ...........----- 
Indiana seiicnienek ethos 2, 192,404 | Montana...........-..--- 
North Carolina............. Ros €8 eT 
TL. dceliuntecninbetemaba 1, 427,006 | Oklahoma ..........--..---- 
Mississippi ................. ¥en ee 
SO aaa 8S 
Oe Ri cianknanheste esac 1,118,587 | Nevada ...........- os eeccce 
| "Se ee ee B21, 422 | 
Rhode Island neccccee 965,508 | Total population 
District of Columbia-.-..... 230, 392 | 


These laws, while varying in form, express the opinion 


lawmaking representatives of the 60,000,000 people now 11\ 
the States named. 
If in connection with the foregoing table we consider the 
ment that the oleomargarine factories of the United Stat 
more than doubled their output in the last four years, a 
readily see that the claim put forward by the oleomargarine «")*" 
cates is a fallacy pure and simple. The aggregate output 


the 

















ation product of these factories for the year 1897 was 45,000,000 


im't J - 

pounds, and in 1899 the amount had risen to 83,000,000 pounds, and 
‘+ is claimed that for this year it will reach about 104,000,000 
pounds, an annual increase of more than 20 per cent. Of this vast 


‘mount of oleomargarine manufactured and sold it is estimated 
that the greater part was consumed under the belief that it was 
that such a large per centof this product is palmed off and sold as 
butter, and that purchasers and consumers have no adequate pro- 
tion against the deception, this measure would not have the sup- 


te , ! ; 
port it manifestly has from the farmers and butter consumers of 
the United States. Congress was not appealed to and importuned 


uutil every other method of protection to the dairy interests from 
this unfair, fraudulent, and ruinous competition had been ex- 
hausted. 

A majority of the States of the Union have enacted laws forbid- 
ding oleomargarine being colored in imitation of butter, but from 
the very nature of things these iaws have been found inefficient. 
Oleomargarine manufactured in one State can be sold in another in 
violation of law, and the officials of neither State can successfully 
trace the shipment and enforce the law. It is not the manufac- 
ture of the commodity known as oleomargarine or butterine that 
is sought to be affected by the provisions of this bill. 

The bill does not seek to change or alter existing law to the 
prejudice of a single manufacturer of these articles. It does not 
attempt in any manner to deprive them of any legitimate rights 
they now enjoy in this regard. It strikes at the source of the evil 
by saying to the manufacturer of oleomargarine, colored in imi- 
tation of butter, that he shall pay a tax in such an amount that 
its cost to the retailer will approximately be equal to that of but- 
ter, and thereby remove the incentive to fraud. It is conceded 
that oleomargarine can be manufactured at a cost not to exceed 
7 cents per pound, and can be sold at a fair profit for from 10 to 
i2cents per pound. If he was forced to place on the market and 
sell his commodity for what it is, and purchasers and consumers 
were given to understand what they were buying when they pur- 
chased it, the competition arising out of the conduct of such a 
business would be one of which no one could justly complain. 

But when this commodity is colored in imitation of butter, ad- 
vertised as butter, and sold as butter to an unsuspecting public it 


of farmers who depend either directly or indirectly on the butter 
market for their well-being. It becomes a fraud and unfair com- 
petitor in the markets of the producers of butter as well asa 
deception upon the whole consuming public. 
of the stock arguments used against this bill is that it will destroy 
an industry that is now engaged in the manufacture of a pure 
and healthful article of food that enters into the use and con- 
sumption of the poor at a price much cheaper than creamery but- 
ter and that is preferred by many to buiter. 

This argument is employed by the representatives of the oleo- 
margarine interests, and is presented with such plausibility by its 
advocates that many of the labor organizations of the country 
have been induced to make protests against its passage. They 
have been persuaded to believe that such a measure of legislation 
is an unjust interference with their rights to purchase, if they 
choose, this cheaper article instead of the higher-priced and, as 
they claim, less desirable article of pure butter. 


the other hand, shows that these fears are groundless. The fact 


is that under existing conditions and the almost universal practice | 


o.eomargarine has been and is being sold to the poor, but in most 
instances is sold as butter and for butter prices. 

Under the operation of this bill, if enacted into law, not only 
will no restrictions be imposed opon the rights of the oleomar- 
garine producer to sell his commodity, but no interference what- 
ever 1s proposed with the right of anyone to purchase that com- 
modity; but provision is made to safeguard the purchaser and to 
enable him to secure the article for whatit is and for a fair price- 
tor the price of oleomargarine, and not for butter—while at the 
same time it forbids the manufacturer to color and place his prod- 
uct on the market for something it is not. 

In the case of Plumley vs. The State of Massachusetts, Plumley 
had been convicted under the Massachusetts law of selling a com- 
pound known as oleomargarine, colored in semblance of butter. 
rhe case was carried to the supreme court of the State, where the 
judgment was affirmed; it was then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The defense was that Plumley was 
held under a statute which was unconstitutional. That this case 
and the points involved may be understood, I here insert a state- 
ment of the case and an extract from the opinion of Judge Har- 
a delivering the judgment of the majority of the Court in 

1at case: 


i. The statute in that case prevented the sale-of this substance in imitation 
of yellow butter produced from pure, unadulterated milk or cream of the 
same, and the statute contained a proviso that nothing therein should be 

construed to prohibit the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine in a sepa- 


If it were not for the fact, as I understand the situation, | 


I know that one | 
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| future be unable to obtain the high prices for their good 


[3 


rate or distinct form and in such manner as will advise the consumer of its 
real character, free from coloration or ingredients that cause it to look like 
butter." The court held that a conviction under that statute for having sold 
an article known as oleomargarine, not produced from unadulterated milk 
or cream, but manufactured in imitation of yellow butter produced from 
pure, unadulterated milk or cream, was valid. Attention was called in the 
opinion to the fact that the statute did not prohibit the manufacture or sale 





ot all oleomargarine, but only such as was colored in imitation of yellow but- 
ter prodaced from unadulterated milk or cream of such < ; 

If free from coloration or ingredient that caused it t ‘like butter, the 
right to sell it in a separate and distinct form and in such manner as would 
advise the consumer of the real character was neither restricted nor prohib 
ited. The court held that under the statute the party was only forbidden to 
practice in such mattersa fraud upon the general pul t) itute 
seeks to suppress false pretenses and to promote fair deali in th an 
article of food, and that it compels the sale of oleomaz n rw lly 
is by preventing its sale for what it is not; that the term “ nme us 
the States * did not mean a recognition of aright to practiceafrau the 
public in the sale of an article even if it had become the subject of t ein 


different parts of the country. 
Judge Harlan, in delivering this opinion, said: 


And yet it is supposed the owners of a compound which has been putin a 








condition to cheat the public into believing it isa part ir artic! food 
in daily use and eagerly sought for by people in every lition of | are 
protected by the Constitution in making a sale of it a st the will of the 
States in which it is offered for sale because of the circumstance that it is in 
an original package and has become a subject of ordinary . Weareun 
willing toaccept this view. Weareof the opinion that it is hin the power 
of a State to exclude from its markets any compound n actured in an- 
other State which has been artificially colored or adult lsoas to cause 
it to look like an article of food in general use, and the s of which may, by 


+ 


reason of such coloration or adulteration, cheat nto pur- 
chasing that which they may not intend to buy. 

The Constitution of the United States does not secure to anyone t! 
lege of defrauding the public. The decevtion against which the 
Massachusetts is aimed is an offense against society. The States are as com 
petent to protect their people against such offenses or wrongs as they are to 
protect them agaiust cvimes or wrongs of more serious character. And this 
protection may be given without violating any right secured by the national 


the general public 


privi 


moe a 
statute o1 


Constitution and without infringing the authority of the General Govern- 
ment. A State enactment forbidding the sale of deceitful imitations of arti- 


cles of food in general use among the people does not abridge any privilege 
secured to citizens of the United States, nor in any just sense interfere with 
the freedom of commerce among the several States. 

Will it be contended that if oleomargarine can be forced upon 
the market for just what it is and sold at prices that such a com- 
modity will command in the market that any purchaser, rich or 


| poor, will be either deprived of the article itself or compelled to 
3 L dAIC | pay a higher price to obtain it? 
becomes a matter of serious concern tothe more than five inillion | 


Certainly such a contention is an 
open concession of the fallacy of the whole theory of the opposi- 
tion to this bill. It is afrank admission that in order to continue 
in the business they must practice the fraud of coloring their 
goods in imitation of butter. This means that if they are forced 
to comply with the requirements of this bill they will in the 
3 that 
they have been receiving in the past. And this admission ought 
to be the most conclusive evidence to the purchaser that under 
the provisions of this bill the purchaser of oleomargarine will be 
able to obtain his butter supply, if he prefers the oleomargarine 
to the dairy or creamery article, at a much lower price than he 
now pays, if not colored in imitation of genuine butier. 

If, however, he prefers the use of colored o!eomargarine, and 
wishes to purchase this quality because he places a higher value 
upon it, for his purposes, than genuine butter, then he would be 


| compelled to pay approximately the higher price of dairy butter 


> | to obtain it; and there is no reason why he sh: 
But the facts of | 


the case, as demonstrated by the experience of years and the | 
weight of evidence, not only does not sustain this view, but, on | 


| market as against the competition of this spurious compound. 





uld not. The very 
object of the pending bill is to force the oleomargarine manufac- 
turer, if he persists in the fraudulent practice of coloring his 
product in imitation of butter, either to accommodate the wishes 
of his customers, or to obtain higher prices for his product, or 
both, to raise the price of such commodity to approximately the 
market price of genuine dairy butter in order to make a profit 
from its sale, and thus preserve to the farmer and dairymen their 


( 
} 
j 


It will no doubt have the tendency of raising the price and giv- 
ing to the producers of dairy butter better prices and a larger 


market for their product. If it did not, it would essentially fail 
in the accomplishment of the purposes of its anthor and friends. 
This is strictly in line with the policy of many laws upon the stat- 
ute books of various States, which forbid meats of different kinds 
being placed upon the markets and offered for sale except under 
their own names. To this end the Agricultural Department has 
employed eminent chemists, who during the Jast year have made 


| an examination of and analyzed 39 samples of horse meat with the 


view of determining a method whereby horse meat may be easily 
detected if sold under any other name. The same is being done 
by this Department with reference to other food products. 

Again, referring tothe bill under consideration, it isclaimed and 
insisted by the friends of the manufactories that the coloring mat- 
ter used in oleomargarine does not contain any deleterious sub- 
stance injurious to health, and it is admitted upon both sides that 
it neither adds to nor detracts from its quality as a food product. 
This being a fact, there can be no excuse for the use of the color- 
ing matter but to imitate butter, and the cnly plausible reason 
for this imitation is to induce the public to believe that it is but- 
ter, and this is manifest in the instructions sent out over the 
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country to their retail customers, accompanied by cards on which | their fraudulent practices. As has been said, if the amount ip. 
are given the different grades of coloring suitable to the color of | vested shall be the test, how infinitesimally small is the voice of 
butter at the different seasons of the year. If it was not intended | the oleomargarine interests in this discussion as compared with 
to deceive the consumer into believing that the article was pure | the stupendous investments in the legitimate pursuits of the great 
butter, then why adopt the color that so perfectly imitates butter | body of our people in the farm and dairy butter-making business 


at these different seasons of the year. throughout the country, the annual cash value of whose product 

The strong and manifest trend of public sentiment for some | exceeds $600,000,000. 
years past has been to inaugurate a national policy upon the sub- But I do not insist that this is the proper gauge of battle. I do 
ject of pure food, and to adopt national legislation supplemental | not maintain that the fate of this measure should be made to de. 
to the legislation of the several States to suppress all adulterations | pend upon any such an issue. Its merits or demerits should be 
of pure food. In quite a number of the States the laws which | decided upon moresubstantialand defensible grounds. The neces. 
have been passed have been molded upon the Brosius pure-food | sity for some relief by Federal legislation for the consumer and 
bill, which is now pending before this House, and which if passed | legitimate butter producer can not be more clearly emphasized 
is believed by those who have given careful study to the subject | than by the admitted fact that immense quantities of oleomar. 
would secure almost if not perfect control of interstate traffic in | garine, colored in iniitation of butter, is from year to year sold in 
adulterated food. Every producer and consumer in this as in all | the States where such sales are absolutely prohibited by State law, 
other countries are deeply interested in securing State and Federal It has been the proud boast of all those who have assumed to 
legislation that will make absolutely secure the right of the pro- | speak for their parties in the great struggle of contending forces 
ducer and consumer to have placed on the market nothing but | in political campaigns that they were the especial friends of the 
pure and unadulterated food, and that the commodity, whatever | farmer and of the great agricultural interests of the country, 
it may be, whether of the farm or factory, should be exposed for | This is the first great measure designed to conserve this interest 
sale and consumption for just what it is. that has been introduced in the American Congress for many 

Every consideration of honesty and justice to the producer and | years. Now that an opportunity is presented to demonstrate the 
consumer demands that Congress should take early action upon | good faith of these assurances so often and so enthusiastically 
the pure-food bill, to which I have adverted, or some other meas- | given to the farmer, let the friend of the American farmer not 
ure of similar scope and character. Every honest farmer and pro- | desert him in his hour of need; let him attest that friendship and 
ducer is interested in knowing that his product goes upon the | his fidelity to his interest by casting his vote for the pending bill, 
market for just what it is, and will not have to compete in that : 
market with some spurious article in imitation thereof. Every a 
consumer is vitally interested in knowing that when he purchases Army Bill. 
an article of food he is not deceived into purchasing an adulter- 
ated imitation or counterfeit of what he intends to secure. 

Pass this bill, and if its provisions shall be enforced the purchaser SPEECH 
of one of the staple articles of food will then know woot he is . 





. . ° F 

getting when he makes his purchase. He will then understand, i sf ' < oP 

if he pays the higher price of dairy butter for his oleomargarine, HON. WILLIAM L. STARK : 

that he does it because he prefers it and not because of any deceit in gt 7. Ee 

the sale. Pass this bill and it will afford protection not only to OF NEBRASKA, 

the proprietors but to the guests and patrons of hotels, boarding IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

houses, and restaurants, who usually pay a round price for butter : 

to spread their bread. No. there need be no apprehension or alarm Wednesday, December 5, 1900, 

felt among the oor or labor organizations of the country that The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the U: 
the cost of their living will in the slightest degree be enhanced by | and having under consideration the bill (S.4300) to increase the efficiency 
the Grout bill, if it shall become a law, unless they prefer pure | the military establishment of the United States— 

creamery or dairy butter; but, on the contrary, they have every Mr. STARK said: _ 

assurance that so far as this item of oleomargarine, uncolored, Mr. CuatkMAn: I did not intend to make any speech upon 
affects that cost, it will be materially reduced. the Army bill. During the campaign I told my people that | 


Again, it is urged that this is an effort to strike down and de- | would vote to extend the present military establishment for a rea- 
stroy a great industry involving large sums of money and capital | sonable time, but that I should resist any permanent increase in 
invested in manufacturing plants. The friends of this bill dis- | the Regular Army of the Uuited States. I have been able to kee 
claim any such purpose, and deny that such can or will be its | faith with them and cast my vote as promised on both propositions, 
effect if passed, That large investments have been made in ma- | and it is only by reason of things that have recently come to pass 
chinery and equipments of the twenty-six or more oleomargarine | that I have concluded to avail myself of leave to print at this time. 
and butterine plants of the country will not be disputed. Much | We are at last face to face with the question we have been ap- 
exaggeration has, however, characterized the statements made as | proaching ever since the vision of colonial possessions first ap- 
to the extent and magnitude of these interests. One among the | peared to those who have leadership in shaping the destinies of 


largest, if not the largest, oleomargarine manufacturers in the | our nation. It is the custom of gentlemen of the opposition 
country is the firm of William J. Moxley & Co., of Chicago, | to feel their way and approach conclusions by successive steps, 
The value of this plant, fixtures, and machinery, according to the | protesting meanwhile that each shall be the last. In the days o! 
latest statement made by that firm to one of our most reliable | James G. Blaine they abhorred the single gold standard. Later 


mercantile agencies, is $30,850.63. As estimated, there are about | they reluctantly tolerated it until it could be abolished by inter- 
twenty-six such firms in the United States, the majority of them | national agreement. They now pronounce it to be the ‘‘ founda 
smaller and with less capital invested, The Moxley plant being | tion of the best financial system the world has ever seen.” 
estimated at $30,000, it is fair to assume, the others being smaller They were once for the protection of American home industries 
and with less invested in machinery and fixtures, that the average | Their last national platform changes the phrase to a demand fo! 
value of these plants would be about $25,000. Upon this basisthe | the protection of American labor—no matter whether cf Chines 
twenty-six oleomargarine plants in the United States would aggre- | Portuguese, or Malay origin, so that the American flag of conquest 
gate $650,000. , has been raised over the territory they occupy—and the next step 
I have not the data at hand to accurately state the number of | will be to abolish all trade restrictions, to the end that ‘the sa 
creameries in my own State, but I may safely say that the num- | of American commerce may whiten every sea and our mant: 
ber is much less than that of the State of Wisconsin, and we have | facturers displace in the markets of China and Japan the mant 
the statement made upon this floor by the gentleman from Wis- | factured goods of England or any other European people.” 1 hey 
consin |Mr. DauLE], who seems to have given most careful atten- | once loathed trusts; now “there are good and bad trusts, 4! d 
tion to this subject, that there are in that State alone 951 cream- | as they fear to strike at any of them lest they should hit a trienc, 
eries, with an average value of $2,700. According to this statement | it requires no gift of divination to see what the end will be. 1) 
the total value of the plants, machinery, and fixtures of the | following extract from a late issue of the Springfield (Mass. 
creameries in this State alone would be $2,567,700. When you | Republican shows how the trusts have been affected by ther 
compare, therefore, the value of the oleomargarine factories, | triumph: 
estimated at $650,000, in the United States with the aggregate Standard Oil trust stock sold this week on the curb market at New Yors 
value of the plants and creamery factories of the single State of | at $°5 a share, which is $275 a share more than this security was qu" 


Tic 33 e) Heo ; = maadilw onal ec prior to the election last month. The last previous sale was at $76 or 
Wisconsin of $2,567,700, it will readily be seen how insignificant | fy outs, and scant respect is shown to the President's message in its 1 


the amount invested in the imitation business is when compared | to anti-trust legislation when such a stock jumps up $29 a share on the very 
with the legitimate industry. day of the message's publication. 

The representatives of the oleomargarine business have laid Conquest and forcible annexation were once wrong according 
great stress upon the magnitude of their establishments, the | to Republican principles, but they purpose to ask the Almish'y 
amount of capital employed,and the large number of people they | to amend the decalogue as they amend the Declaration of Ince 
employ as a reason why they should be permitted to continue | pendence, and it is soon to be written that men of swarthy ski2 
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are inferior to Anglo-Saxons, incapable of self-government and 
intended by Providence to be the wards of the chief liberty-loving 
people of the globe, whose Christian duty it will be to tax them 
without representation and protect them (on paper) from the 
intoxicating liquors and immoral influences in which superior 
races may be supposed to very safely and properly indulge. 

There was @ time when Republican speakers gloried in our 
small standing Army, in the peaceful tendencies of our people, 
in the adequacy of a right course respecting the liberties of others. 
They said that our great reserve force of patriotic volunteers was 
at all times sufficient for purposes of defense, and that there never 
would or should be criminal aggression. Then came a skillful 
plea for the greatest measure of liberty that inferior peoples are 
capable of enjoying, and finally the same pious platitudes and 
meaningless mouthings with which England has for centuries 
been speaking of the nations she exploits. 

This change of attitude required a change in the military estab- 
lishment of our country. A temporary law was enacted, and 
this is to be supplanted by the permanent increase as provided 
by this bill. What lasting good will be accomplished thereby is 
for gentlemen of the opposition to demonstrate, but the great 
burden which it will entail is ably presented by Congressman 
McCa.u, of Massachusetts, who in a recent speech has made for 


his party a compilation of its comparative cost with that of the 


military expenses of other leading nations. He said: 


The motive that had been most widely put forth was that it was for our 
advantage, and especially our pecuniary advantage. Asa part of the cost of 
this policy we are to include the greater expense under this bill, which is the 
first-born and legitimate offspring of the policy. Those who compare our 
standing army with the standing armies of Europe usually are careful not 
to compare the relative costs. The French army costs $125,000,000 a year, the 
German $130,000,000, the British $100,000,000, and the Russian $153,000.000, 
These figures include pensions and fortifications. If this bill passes, the War 
Department will need $113,000,000. There is another cost not included in 
these figures, which is a necessary incident to an army, and as much a part 
of its cost as the pay of the soldiers. That is the pension system. 
appropriating for that purpose $145,000,000 a year. Our total charges, there- 
fore, for military purposes are 0,000,000 a year—an amount greater than 
the joint military expenses of those two armed rivals, France and Germany. 


l realize to the fullest extent that it is useless to present argu- 
ment on the Army bill at this stage of the proceedings. In form, 
Iam discussing legislation supposed to be under deliberation by 
representatives of the people. In fact, 1am speaking of a measure 










“+ 


devised by party leaders, framed in the War Department, with | 


We are | 





which popular representation had nothing whatever to do, and | 


passed without any discussion worthy the name by the votes of 


those who seem to make allegiance to party the supreme test of | 


good citizenship. It can profit my constituents little for me to 
assume that I am debating a proposition that is already decided, 
and I therefore choose to avail myself of the general leave to 
print in placing before them facts they might not gather from any 
other source, and that I think it to their interest they be advised of. 

! live in Nebraska, the home of William J. Bryan, upon whom 
much ridicule has been bestowed, but to whom an unworthy sen- 
timent or anunmanly action hasnever beenimputed. Hehas been 
defeated, and though majorities are not always right, their will 
should always be respected until they in turn become minorities. 
No true American questions this, but if the victorious party is 
not great enough to be generous it should at least be just, and not 
seek to create false impressions because they have the power to 
manipulate figures and have control of a large majority of the 
news-distributing agencies. 

William J. Bryan received but 1,920 votes less in Nebraska in 
1900 than he did in 1896, and I will hereafter adduce explanations 
to show that he has really suffered no loss whatever of friends or 
influence in his home State. The Fusionists have not lost, but the 
Republicans have gained. Weare no weaker, but they have, from 
some mysterious source, received reenforcements. Making allow- 
ance for a trick — upon some of our voters at the polls, we 
see that more Nebraskans than ever before rallied under our ban- 


oa Bae was 452,402, showing an increase of 606,508, or 134 per cent, from 1880 to 


(For population of Nebraska by counties, see attached sheets.) 
Very respectfully, 
WM. C. HUNT, 


Chief Statistician. 





Population of Nebraska, by counties, 1900. 
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| some difticulty in finding them now 


ner, only to be outnumbered; overwhelmed, but neither silenced | 


nor convinced, 

William J, Bryan received more—not less—votes than did our 
fusion State ticket. He was substantially a thousand in advance 
of Governor Poynter and more than 2,000 ahead of any other of 
our State nominees. 

From whence, then, came this influx of voters into a State which 
& comparison of the official censuses for 1890 and 1900, both taken 
entirely by Republican enumerators, shows to have been almost 
‘tationary in population during the whole of the last decade? The 
‘omparison furnished me on personal application to the Census 
Department is as follows: 


ADVANCE BULLETIN OF POPULATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 


Ho) > Washington, D. C., November 27, 1900. 
n. WILLIAM R. MERRIAM. 

; Director of the Census. 
lend I have the honor to report that the population of the State of Ne- 


iaas tal according to the official count of the returns of the Twelfth Census, 
the ollows: 1900, 1,068,539; 1890, 1,058,910. These figures show an increase in 
population of the State since 1890 of 9,629, or 0.9 percent. The population 








To show how much of an increase would be necessary to hon- 
estly account for the result, it will only be necessary to take 
the highest vote ever previously polled in Nebraska, which was a 
little less than 225,000 in the year 1896. This year the total vote 
reaches 251,005, or an increase of more than 25,000 votes over four 
years ago. This would represent an increase in population of 
125,000 people. It is a well-known fact that a number of western 
and southern counties have lately decreased in population on ac- 
count of a recent crop failure. The official census returns show 
that 28 counties out of 90 contain a lessened population, which 
would leave the increase to be divided among the 62 remaining 
counties, requiring an average increase of over 2,000 per county 
for each of these agricultural counties, in none of which is a large 
city. 

As there are on an average not to exceed 20 voting precincts per 
county, our people will note that to square with the returns there 
should be in every voting precinct of the counties showing a 
greater population a hundred new citizens who have established 
their residence there during the last four years. They may have 
hat election is over, but 
they should be placed in evidence. The year 1896 was a Presiden- 
tial one, and it is said that the fullest vote in the history of the 
State was cast at that time. Comparing the vote cast for all 
candidates for Congress in my own district that year with the 
vote cast for ail at the last election, I find that while we have by 
official figures decreased in population 6,312, we have an increased 
vote of 1,572, or, in other words, to accord with our diminished 
population we should have cast 2,834 votes less than were de- 
posited and counted. I make nocharge of wholesale fraud or cor- 
ruption against the party in power. I merely present the grave 
indictment contained in the figures (their own figures) and allow 
them to make satisfactory explanations—if they can. 

Some things have come to my own knowledge and under my 
personal observation that should be stated as affecting not only 
the increased vote, but the distribution of the same. I am in- 
formed that census enumerators, in addition to their official 
duties, made it a point to inquire concerning former residents 
and where they might be found, and that subsequently many of 
these parties appeared, claimed that their departure from the 
State was only temporary, that they intended eventually to re- 
turn, and voted at our elections. In one instance, at the city of 
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Schuyler, the challenged elector put in an appearance after an 
absence of twenty-five years. It is also true that Republicans 
had a large fund, enabling them to take advantage of a half-fare 
rate made by Nebraska railroads to enable absentees to come 
home to vote, and that the fusionists had no money to expend for 
such a purpose. 

Residents of our State are fully aware that the small diminu- 
tion of our vote could much more than be accounted for by the 
fact that letters and men were sent out to confuse the voters upon 
a very unsatisfactory and poorly devised ballot given us by the 
last Republican legislature, and that, especially in neighborhoods 
not well versed in the English language, a trick v played 
whereby the voter was asked to not only vote for the electors on 
his own ticket, but give the courtesy of a complimentary vote to 
some one man on the opposition electoral ticket as well. Race 
preferences were taken advantage of in neighborhoods of German. 
Bohemian, and Swedish ancestry, and when a man was persuaded 
to vote for nine electors, his ballot was of course thrown out on 
that part of the ticket. We have yet to hear of a single county 
in which there were not a number of this kind of votes, and I 
append a clipping from the Daily State Journal of December 8 
showing how it operated in a single neighborhood: 


se 


RIGHTEEN VOTES LOST. 


J. J. Langer, one of the Republican electors, when in Lincoln recently was 
telling some of his friends the result of a story started about him before elec 
tion. The World-Herald just before November 6 spread the story that Mr. 
Langer was working systematically to get Fusion Bohemians to vote for him 


on the ground of his nationality al In Saline County the returns showed 
that some of the Bohemians endeavored to pay their friend a way geen 
To his own knowledge 18 ballots voted by Fusionists were spoiled by the voter 
voting for all the Fusion electors and then for him also 


one 





In addition to the usual methods of pressure brought to bear 
upon employees, tenants, and borrowers, a new scheme was de- 
vised of sending out solicitors for stock shipments before election, 
these buyers impressing the owner of the stock with a fear that 
Bryan would be elected, that there would be a panic and no 
market for either hogs or cattle. This fear of a panic produced 
@ panic on the part of the more timid of the voters, and no doubt 
contributed its part to the increased strength of President Mc- 
Kinley. 

The verified expense account required by our law of treasurers 
of the State committees of the two parties shows that the Fusion 
forces expended for political purposes $10,934.97, and that the Re- 
publican fund was $58,075.41, of which there had been expended 
at the time the report was made $56,367.08, leaving a balance of 
$1,708.33, and unpaid bills aggregating $1,361.13. This indicates 
that they expended from the regular fund more than five times as 
much money as their opponents, making no account of the fact 
that their local contributions were much larger, and that they had 
an immense fund of which no account was made to pay transpor- 
tation charges for the bringing home of absent voters. 
priation of $1,000 for each of 58 selected counties, or even a straight 
distribution of $640 to their committee in each county of the State, 
might be very effective in enabling them to secure results over an 
adversary whose resources were greatly circumscribed. Their 
own sworn statements show that Republicans expended an aver- 
age of more than $30 to every voting precinct in Nebraska. 


An appro- | 
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These constitute some of the factors that should be known and | 


taken into account when next the voters pass upon the merits and 
accomplishments of political parties in State and nation. I have 
devoted some time to a review of the past; let me now call atten- 
tion to the spirit manifested in the present. All semblance of 
disguise has been thrown off on the money question. Opposition 
to the greenbacks, which have for nearly forty years furnished us 
with a good currency free from interest tribute, is now declared. 


the Rifles’ Armory Hall, on G street, Washington, and the occa. 
sion was a grand celebration of their victory in the home Stat, 
the People’s, Independent, Democratic, and Free Silver Re) 
lican candidate for President. The hall was one that would cop. 
tain about three thousand people. Its seating capacity was fully 
occupied, and perhaps two hundred persons were standing durin: 
the fore part of the exercises, there being seats for all bef. 
close. The meeting was called to order by Mr. Edgar C. Snyder. 
correspondent of the Omaha Bee and private secretary to Sento; 
THURSTON, who pronounced a patriotic declamation, ann ed 
a singer of patriotic songs, and renounced the chairmanshi} jy 
favor of Hon. Joun M. THURSTON, senior Senator from our 

The singing won considerable applause, and caused the waving 
of numerous flags which had been thoughtfully provided for the 
audience. In well-modulated tones the distinguished perin 
chairman then stated that he had agreed not to make a spee: it 
had a few thoughts to present on the conditions which maue the 
Republican victory in Nebraska so remarkable; that Neb: 
was the Populist center of the nation; that Populists were for 
most part honest, patriotic men, who organized a reform | 
with good motives for the betterment of the nation; that like al! 
independent parties they had fallen a prey to one or the ot! 
the older organizations, and it finally transpired that th 
ical beast emblematic of Democracy had two riders—one {| ] 
forward and the other backward. [Great applause.] H 
related that while at Lincoln he had seen a swelled frog us 
one of the stores for advertising purposes that completely r 
bled the Fusion forces, as it had a green back, a silver belly, a fac 
like Aguina'do, could not be trusted, and was as likely to jump 
one way as another. [Prolonged applause. ] 

Mr. THURSTON grew earnest and impressive as he said that he 
had faith in our Government, not as an imperial dynas 
with tendencies in that direction, but as one ever ready to listen 
to the voice of the people; with a Constitution not destroyed, 
but amended to meet the needs of an expanding and progressive 
civilization. He averred that prior to McKinley's Administration 
‘‘our largest battle ships could sail unnoticed into foreig 
bors, but now the smallest boat bearing the American t 
received with ‘hats off’ in any part of the world.” Havin 
cluded this sweeping arraignment of every Republican Pri nt 
from Abraham Lincoln to Benjamin Harrison. he closed wit! t! 
eloquent peroration that ‘‘the name of Washington stands for 
independence, of Lincoln for liberty, while that of McKinley rey 
resents the flag and man’s humanity to man ”’—inadvertently 
omitting toname the man. Summing up his speech, he first 
praised Populists and then derided them; revealed by his skillfull) 
turned phrases about necessary amendments to the charter 
Government that he held with Pope, ‘‘Manners with fortunes 
change, humors turn with climes; tenets with books, and princi 
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| ples with times,” and it never occurred to him that some ple 
would be fully as well satisfied to belong to xn organi 

resembling a swelled frog, that no matter how uncertain the 
direction of its jump never jumps backward, than to belong t 


one that might be typified by the swelled accounts of a Rat! 
or the swelled tax roll of a military government. 
With extravagant eulogy Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVED 


then presented, but as he bowed his acknowledgments, Seis 
HANNA entered, advanced to the front of the stage, and \ ¢ 


| ceived with an ovation that far exceeded any demonstration 


Those remaining are to be retired, and an interest-bearing bond | 


is to be used as the basis of a bank-note circulation to take their 
place, The control of the volume of currency, that has so much 
to do with fixing the price of labor and commodities, is conceded 
by a Republican Congress to belong to the bankers and not to the 
representativesof the people. Distinguished Republican Congress- 
men no longer send forth appeals for the oppressed of Porto Rico. 
The protests of distinguished Republican Senators against the 
abrogation of the Declaration of Independence are no longer ad- 
dressed to the consciences of any portion of their purty. They have 
changed, and in place of their lofty appeals to duty, mere ‘* rills of 
oily eloquence in soft meanders lubricate the course they take,” 
The Army bill, with its permanent expense, itsever-present dangers, 
is an all but accomplished fact, and the passage of the pernicious ship 
subsidy to millionaire mendicants seems to be inevitable. These 
perils press upon us, and others threaten. 


What is the spirit of | 


the conquerors? As they say that Mr. Bryan has been their most | 


effective speaker, allow me to submit their own language and 
demeanor at their Belshazzar festivities in the city of Washington 
this week, and see how much it will strengthen them in the esti- 
mation of thoughtful citizens. 

The gathering | speak of was a meeting of the Nebraska Repub- 


evening. Again and again the cheering broke forth, ind 
that he was their acknowledged leader: their highest 
American manhood. Mr. GROsSVENOR with ready tact tu1 
incident to good account, saying truly that if half the 
mentary things spoken of him by the chairman were t! 
demonstration was no more than he deserved, put his hea 
high good humor by his pungent pleasantries, and then pr 
to give an account of his experiences in Nebraska the year 
when the results were not so satisfactory to his party as 
lastcampaign. Heexplained their failure to hearken to bi 8 
of wisdom in this wise: 

No state has been so thoroughly cursed by the dense ignorance a 
mental stupidity of Populism as has Nebraska. Her people neith« 
or cared for the dangers of imperialism, militarism, or trusts, be« 
were just getting rid of the curse of Populism. They had sense ¢! 
know that better times came about as a result of Republican rule 
not one thing that has happened in the past four years they would 
tain that has not come about as the necessary and inevitable resu! * 
publican Administration. 


He then related how he had striven to keep Senator Han’ 4 ‘ron! 
going to Nebraska; that he wanted him to livea great while: | 
there is no other likehim; that of him, as of another great! 
might truthfully be said: ‘* He came, he saw, he conquered 
remarked that it was ‘*pretty cheeky "for Mr. Hanna to go to Lit 
coln and tell Bryan that he was not fit to be elected to the ol! 


| constable, but that an overwhelming victory in the Repub ice? 
county of Lancaster had followed that declaration. i 
Not contented with having classified Senator Hanna with impe 


lican Club, which was held on Friday evening, December 7, at ! rial Cesar, Mr. GRosVENOR then proceeded to compare him wit 
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Christ, by stating that in his own preliminary tour in 1899 he acted 


as Joon the Baptist and was the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness to prepare the way for a man the latchet of whose shoes he 
«ag not worthy to unloose. This nauseating flattery, blasphe- 


wa : : ° — 
mousas it was, seemed highly pleasing to both audience and recipi- 
ent, though we observe that it was omitted in the accounts of the 


necting that appeared in the daily papers on the following morn- 
i The Senator's face beamed, his eye kindled with a look of 
ratification, as though he felt himself appreciated at his true 
worth, apparently sublimely unconscious of any application of 
the words of Goldsmith: 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow'd what came, 
And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame; 


Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who-spepper d the highest was surest to please. 


He continued with another Scriptural reference, adjuring the 
yemocrats ‘* Ye must be born again,” as it was useless to try to 
nize adead thing. He admitted that he had several times 
\clivered a funeral oration on the demise of the Democratic peste 
when it displayed very vigorous life afterwards, but averred that 
eyer under such circumstances had they ever been thoroughly 
migated, and that they ulways had the odor of the grave about 
He concluded with the good old anecdote of two young 
1en who possessed a joint stock mother-in-law. After vibrating 
etween the two households for some years the lady finally died 
at one of them. The telegram sent to the other was as follows: 
‘‘Mother-in-law dead. Shall I embalm, cremate, or inter? An- 
swer.” The reply soon came, ‘‘Embalm, cremate, and inter. 
Quickly and deeply.” This he suggested as the proper course to 
be pursued with Bryanism. Comment on such a speech could 
not make its weakness or malice more apparent, and it is sub- 
mitted without argument. The best natured part of it was the 
mother-in-law story, and it suggests another of equal veracity and 
antiquity: 
A boy asked his teacher's permission to absent himself from school to at- 
tend another boy’s funeral. Permission was readily granted and Johnny 
But as the teacher was on her way home late that afternoon she 
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met her absent scholar. ‘ 
“And Johnny,”’ asked the teacher, “did you attend your friend's fu- 
neraly”’ 

“No, marm,” replied Johnny. “I went to the house, but the boy wasn’t 
dead. We hada high old time wrestling until hethrowed me flat ’f my back. 
‘F you think he’s dead, you just tackle him; that’s all.” 

Auditor Andrews then read in eee accents a few formal let- 
ters of regret from distinguished individuals who were not able 
to be present, being assisted therein by Mr. Snyder, who had a 
better voice and more agreeable presence. The list of names was 
very imposing, but none of the communications rose above the 
level of commonplace, the most noticeable and original idea con- 
tained in any of them being the statement by ex-Senator Mander- 
son that ‘‘ Populism is a combination of imbecility and dishonesty.” 

Then once more did the honorable chairman take his turn at 
the treacle. He rose to ‘introduce one man whom Republicans 
always delight to honor, and deservedly so—one of our most patri- 
otic citizens, who is yet, perhaps, to receive higher honors. He 
has been mistaken for the devil with horns by members of the 
opposition, and this is perhaps not unnatural, as he has now for 
tue second time given them a devil of a licking. In his new réle 
of orator I wish to present Our Mark.” 

Thunders of enthusiastic applause followed this presentation 
and the appearance of the man who, with Rough Rider Roosevelt, 
possesses the exact degree of intelligence and higher civilization 
toenable them to share equally first honors at the gatherings of 

atter-day icans. ith a placi ile dits h 
latter-day Republicans. With lacid smile at the plaudits he 
had evoked, the hero remarked: 
: This reminds me of Nebraska. I have often appeared in the same réle 
and | notice that all our speakers are glad to avail themselves of the audi- 
ee Idraw. The only reason that GROSVENOR did not want me to go to Ne- 
raska was because he was not going along. I take the result of this election 
in N ebraska to be an indication that people are returning to their senses, and 
‘ae reclamation of that State is what seems to me significant as the dawning 
of a new sun allover our country. If there was any one reason more than 
*nother why I consented to undertake the management of another campaign, 
ut = because I had a feeling that my work had not been entirely finished; 
that had overlooked a few States west of the Missouri River. 

¢ + * = ® * * 


clay claim no unequal share in the results in that or any other State. Ido 
en —_ never in my political experience in the management of affairs has 
worked ena State more thoroughly organized or one in which the leaders 

Ked so loyally. It is through organization more than any other agency in 


S ore, ontested elections that victory comes. 


bnt o 2arse loyalty and patriotism are necessary auxiliaries for the workers, 
“* organization is everything. 
he order to match the celebrated calf story with which Hon. 
vi a Roosevelt is wont to illustrate his own rugged and in- 
— honesty, Mr, Hanna closed his address by repeating a 
pioasant incident that occurred during his Nebraska travels. He 
ae atone point asked to come to therear end of the train to have 
ee taken. As he ar to the platform his eye fell upon 
Deneineer, who was dressed in his working clothes. 
not “sirlng to establish the fact once and for all time that he was 
proud and haughty, and that his heart beats in sympathy with 
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direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole numbe 
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and love for thecommon people, Senator HANNA advanced, thrust 
his arm through that of his humble companion, and made use of 
the following language: 


Come with me, and we will both have our pictures taken. We are two 
engineers—you and I; Iam running the Republican party and you are run- 
ning me. The picture was taken in this manner, and I shall always remem 
ber my side partner, as I called him (aside to Mr. Snyder,‘* What was his 
name’), Burden, oh, yes. Burden. I shall never forget him nor the pleasant 
occurrence I have related. 

With praise and panegyric Congressman LITTLEFIELD was then 
presented and made his stately bow. His remarks should always 
be read in a deep bass voice and very rapidly. He mentioned 
the birth throes of Nebraska, the political delirium of Populism, 
thought it very significant that Bryan failed tocarry his own ward 
or city, but sneeringly intimated that he might have his own 
family with him; paraded the time-honored joke about the resem- 
blance between Bryan and the Piatte River, adding thereto a post- 
script which he claimed as an original discovery that the resem- 
blance was further continued, as the ‘‘ Platte is growing shaler 
and shallower every year;” accepted Mr, HANNa’s story and re- 
ferred to him several times as the ‘‘chief engineer,” and closed 
with a plea for a divisor that would give Nebraska six Congress- 
men by way of recognition of their splendid services to the cause 
of the Republican party. 

Assistant Secretary Brigham followed, speaking of ‘‘ the blight 
of Populism.” It will be noticed that while nominally rejoicing 
over the defeat of Democracy, the bitterest ridicule and denuncia- 
tion was heaped upon the party that their chairman had said was 
in the main composed of honest men, actuated by good motives. 
Some of the speakers must have known of the condition of the 
Nebraska State government, of our State school fund, and State 
treasury when it passed under fusion control, and of the condition 
in which these are returned to the charge of that party which had 
before proved so unfaithful to its trust; but there was not in the 
whole exercises one word of frank admission of past misgovern- 
ment, nor of commendation to fusionists for their great accom- 
plishments. There are to-day several Republican States that 
could be mentioned, which would do well to experience a few 
years of the ‘“‘curse” or ‘‘scourge” of Populism. We append an 

xtract from the Omaha Bee of the same date as the meeting, 
showing not only the satisfactory condition of the funds, but ad- 
mitting a small part of the former losses due to the rule of men 
whose protestations of love for the flag and professions of loyalty 
were no less vehement than those heard at Rifles Armory hall on 
Friday evening last: 





STATE TREASURY BALANCES—SEMIANNUAL REPORT SHOWS $600,000—UNIN- 
VESTED SCHOOL FUND REDUCED—STATE TREASURER MESERVE MAKES A 
SHOWING OF HIS DEPARTMENT'S OPERATIONS DURING THE TIME SINCE 
JUNE 1 LAST. 

LINCOLN, December 6, 1900. 

Treasurer Meserve to-day submitted his last semiannual report for inspec- 
tion by Governor Poynter. The document was filed in the executive depart- 
ment, and will be supplemented on December 31 by a final report covering 
the last month of the present treasurer's term of office. The disbursements 
of the State treasury during the six months ending with December were 
$1,572,406.17, while the receipts for the same period, not including the balance 
on May 31, were $1,166,142.80, The total balance of all funds on December 1 
was $615,018.34, and the total balance at the beginning of the period was 
$819,281.71 

Of the total balance $159,947.95 are contained in the educational trust and 
endowment funds. Whatever portions of these funds that remain unit 
vested when Treasurer Meserve retires from office must be turned over to 
his successor inactualmoney. Itisestimated now thatthe uninvested school 
money at the end of the present month will amount to slightly more than 
$150,000, 

During thesix months covered by the report the suspended account, made 
by shortages and losses in bank failures, was reduced by the payment of 
$56,807.08, of which $35,454.27 was dividends on the State’s deposit in the Cap- 
ital National Bank, and $1,422.81 a partial payment of ite's deposit in 
the Exchange Bank, of Atkinson. Of the total of $337,763.27 of State m y 
deposited in banks that failed, only $35,953.27 has been recovered, leaving the 
broken banks still owing the State $301,808. 
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It will be noticed that Congressman LITTLEFIELD asked as a re- 
ward for the exertions of Nebraska Republicans that a basis of 
enumeration be fixed upon that would entitle the State to retain 
its present membership, and Republicans are urging Fusion Ccn- 
gressmen to join in making such an effort and stand for an appoi 
tionment that will not lessen the power nor prestige we now have 
The thought had occurred to me that they were, perhaps, a little 
more interested from the standpoint of party than of public inter- 
est, but there was no evidence that such was the case until after 
the publication of an interview given by Congressman BURKETT 
to a correspondent of the Omaha Bee, which will be submitted a 
little later. 

Section 1, Article II, of the Constitution, provides that— 


thereof may 


ators and Rep- 
resentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress. 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
rofs 


Because of that provision the electoral coliege is now made u» 


of 447 members, being the exact equivalent of 90 United States 
Senators and 357 Congressmen, 
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It must not be forgotten that upon the apportionment now made 
will depend the membership of the electoral college for the next 
ten years. 

In the interview reported in the Omaha Bee of December 6 my 
esteemed colleague says: 

Of course, I surmise that the Republicans will try not to give the Demo- 
crats any unnecessary advantage in numbers in either place. If the present 
membership of 357 should be retained and an apportionmen t ‘be made on that 
basis, considering that the States would go 7 as they did at the last 
election, the Republicans would lose in the electoral college I vote each from 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, and Ohio, or a total of 6,and 
would gain 1 each from Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, and New York, or a 
total of 4, thus leaving them with a net loss of 2. 

OPPOSITION WOULD WIN. 

On the other hand, by this arrangement the Democrats would lose 1 each 
in Kentucky, South Carolina, and Virginia, making a total loss of 3, and 
would gain i in Colors oo Louisiana, and 2 in Texas, or a total gain of 4, leav 
ing them a net gain of 1, while the Republicans would have a net loss of 2. If 
the basis for mempership should be 369, the Republicans would lose 4 and gain 
11, a net gain of 7, while the Democrats would loseland gain 6, a net gain of 5. 

If the membe srship were placed at 395, no State would lose anything in its 
delegation nor in the electoral college, for the Republicans would gain 24 and 
the Democrats would gain 14. This latter is the best number of the three to 
settle upon, from a Republican standpoint. 

A membership of 395 would make the House of Representatives 
more expensive and cumbersome than at present. Thereis no rea- 
son why Nebraska, because of political reasons, should ask the 
representatives of the whole nation for a divisor that will prevent 
her from suffering less than sister States from ‘either a padded or 
an insufficient census, or give to her undue representation that she 
has not the population to justify, and believing that 395 members 
would be an unprecedented and unnecessary increase, I shall op- 
pose it, 

A word of explanation about my vote on the Army bill will now 
be in order. 

The Taft commission fixed a sixty-day limit for the conclusion 
of the Philippine conflict after the election of President McKin- 
ley. If the struggle is so soon to end, and we have the reputation 
as combatants spoken of by Senator THURSTON, it is difficult tosee 
the need of morethantreblingourArmy. Judging by thespeeches 
made in my district by visiting statesmen during the last cam- 
paign, it would seem to be much cheaper and more effective—the 
football season being over—to employ some of their megaphone 
experts to go there and send reverberating over their hills in tones 
of thunder the disheartening intelligence that ‘‘ Bryan is licked.” 
and if the rebellion can really be shortened in this way we should 
prefer such method to the sending over of ships and soldiers 

I was willing to go to the extent of giving my support to the 
resolution of Congressman MCCLELLAN to recommit the bill for 
the purpose of extending the temporary army until June 30, 1903, 
but was forced by my convictions of right to vote against a meas- 
ure placing so much power in the hands of asingle man. This I 
would have done had that man been William J. Bryan, whose 
fellow-citizens regard with undiminished respect and admiration, 
and who stands in defeat, as he would have done in victory, the 
greatest living American. 





The Grout Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. LOT THOMAS, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 7, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 8717) to make pecinaiinbin’ and other imitation dairy 


products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they 
= e transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 


Mr. THOMAS of Iowa said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Inventive genius, within the last half century, 
has contributed very materially to the advancement of the dairy 
interests in this country. The art of invention has brought into 
use new processes in the development of the dairy farm, and the 
methods ‘of butter and cheese making have been improved, in a 
degree, to keep pace with the advancements made in the other in- 
dustrial pursuits characterizing the general development of a uni- 
formand harmonious indastrialsystem. Scientific investigations 
have led to improved methods of manufacture and to the improve- 
ment of the dairy farms and herds. They have operated within 
the area of country engaged in the dairy business, have widened 
its field of activity, and increased the products of the farms. 

Cooperative associations have been organized in nearly every 
community where dairy farming is carried on; and they have 
proven of great benefit in the dissemination of valuable informa- 
tion pertaining to the business of dairying, the improvement of the 
dairy herds, and the introduction of the best appliances for use in 
the operation of the business, 
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By intelligence in the skillful operation a pure se is pro- 
duced for which a ready market is sound everywhere, The 
tables of the rich and poor alike demand a supply of pure butter 
This demand has led to the building up of a great industry Tee 
quiring large amounts of capital and the employment of millions 
of our people. It gives diversity to agricultural pursuits, oat 
has thus enlarged the field of agricultural possibilities, unti] to. 
day it has become one of the chief wealth-producing sources of 
the farming communities. The demand for the pure and unady). 
terated product has widened the field of production, and has 
engaged inventive genius to produce an article to supply that 
demand acceptable to the consumers in quality. 

Manufacturers of pure creamery and daiey butter have, by per. 
sistent efforts and the expenditures of large amounts of m: ne ey 
and by honest dealing, built up a reputation for their product that 
affords it a ready market. To all the benefits of this reputation, 
as the result of their own efforts, they are entitled, and they haye 
as just a claim for protection as the person who by his genius has 
invented some article useful in the development of our commer. 
cial and other industries. 

The demand for pure butter has made the industry of produ 
ing it profitable and has created a good price for the pure article, 

This has led others not engaged in the dairy business to P roduce 
a counterfeit or imitation of butter, commonly called oleomarga. 
rine, and place it on the market as pure creamery or dairy butter, 
It is claimed that oleomargarine is a good, healthful food product, 
not inferior to genuine butter made from pure cream. Wheth 
this be true or not it is not material to stop here to inquire. 

By using certain coloring in its manufacture oleomargarine 
made to resemble genuine butter and is put on the market and 
sold not as oleomargarine, but as pure butter. By coloring it to 
resemble butter and offering it for sale as such the manufacturers 
are, on the reputation of pure butter as a food product and the 
demand that has been created for it, enabled to sell the counter. 
feit product at the prices of pure butter, while its actual value 
and cost of production are much less. 

The oleomargarine manufacturers and dealers are not willingto 
place their product on the market on its own reputation. But, for 
the purpose of increasing their sales and enhancing their profits 
they are seeking to appropriate to their own use and purpose the 
reputation established by the manufacturer of pure butter, without 
having contributed anything to build up and establish that reputa- 
tion. The dairy farmer has, by many years of persistent etfort, 
gained a market for his product, which, it is conceded on al! 
sides, can not be produced so cheaply as oleomargarine, and now 
the producer of the counterfeit article is placing his product upon 
the market and offering it for sale as pure butter, having mauu- 
factured it and colored it so as to resemble the pure article s 80 
closely that the counterfeit can not be detected by the ordina 
dealer, and by so doing brings his counterfeit and cheaper articl 8 
in direct competition with the genuine product of the dairy farmer 
This is a fraud, not only upon the manufacturer and honest dealer 
in pure creamery and dairy butter, but also upon the aon suet 
who buys the spurious article and pays butter prices for it, beliey- 
ing that it is genuine butter. 

It is not the purpose or design of the producer or dealer in but- 
ter manufactured from pure cream or milk to interfere with 
probibit the oleomargarine manufacturer or dealer from manu: 
facturing or selling oleomargarine. But they claim the right to 
insist that the oleomargarine shall be sold, if at all, upon its own 
merits and reputation, and not upon the reputation and mer 
that the manufacturers and dealers of pure butter have acquired 
for their product at great expense and toil for many years. 

In order that the fraud may be perpetrated by selling tl ( 
margarine as butter it is artificially colored so as to resem 
genuine butter. This coloring is not a necessary ingredient ' 
improve its condition as a useful or healthful food prod 
is admitted by manufacturers and dealers and those w! 
made investigation into the subject that the only purpose 0! 
ing the coloring is to make it resemble pure butter and to 
it marketable as such. 

If oleomargarine is a pure food product—and we hay 
pose to controvert the fact now—the right may be conc 
manufacture it and place it on the market with the same /reee! 
that other producers have in relation to their products, !' 
doing so manufacturers and dealers in that product should °° 
required to rely upon the merits and reputation of the product (2) 
produce, and not be permitted to color it artificially so as te ™ 

semble pure butter, and by that means be enabled to place!" 
the field of commerce for sale in competition in the ma! rkets 
the country with the genuine article, depending upon the re) u'™ 
tion of pure butter for an enhanced market value of the spurie’ 
product over and above its cost and market value as oleomar: 
garine. : 

For the purpose of confining oleomargarine in the mare's © 
the country within the limits of its own reputation and a aa 
merits as a food product, a number of the States have erac'* 
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laws prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine and like products when 
artificially colored so as to resemble butter made from pure milk 
or cream. This is one of the purposes of the bill now before the 
e The creamery and dairy manufacturers have, for a number of 
yoars, been trying to inaugurate some system or adopt some 
measure that would prevent the manufacturers of and dealers in 
oleomargarine from placing their imitation product on the mar- 
ket and selling it as genuine butter. To accomplish this purpose 
they have appealed to both Congress and the legislatures of the 
several States, and in answer to this appeal a majority of the 
States have enacted laws with the accomplishment of that object 
in view. 

Thirty States, having a population, according to the census of 
1900, of 58,402,142, have laws on their statute books prohibiting 
the sale of oleomargarine artificially colored in imitation of but- 
ter manufactured from pure milk or cream, and designed to be 
sold as butter. 

Two States, having a population of 1,302,591, prohibit the sale 
of imitation butter not made from pure milk or cream, unless it 
be colored pink. 

The District of Columbia and seven States, having a population 
of 8,252,833, require that oleomargarine and similar imitations of 
butter shall be put up in packages and labeled or stamped with 
the name of the contents of the package, and shall only be sold in 
suc) packages properly labeled and stamped. 

From this statement it will be seen that 39 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with a population of 67,857,566, out of a total 
population in all the States and Territories of 76,285,220, have 
taken cognizance of the action of the manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in oleomargarine of artificially coloring their product to resem- 
ble pure butter with the purpose of placing it on the market and 
selling it as such, in competition with the pure article and upon 
the reputation of creamery and dairy butter, and have adopted 
restrictive laws to protect the public and dairymen, as well, from 
the deception attempted thereby. This legislation is based upon 
the principle that the action of the manufacturers and dealers in 
oleomargarine in attempting to palm off their counterfeit product 
as the genuine article is a fraud upon the producers of pure but- 
ter and also on the public who seek to buy pure butter, and it is 
its purpose to prevent such fraud. 

These statutes provide penalties for violation of their provisions. 
They form a part of the criminal laws of the States. It seems 
that in many of the States the penalties are not as severe as they 
ought tobe. Whether this be the fact or not, it is well known that 
these laws are constantly being violated with impunity. 

In some of the States these laws are openly violated; in others 
in a clandestine manner. 

In Illinois and some of the other States where the principal oleo- 
margarine manufactories are located the laws enacted, prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of the product when colored in 
resemblance of pure butter, have been violated with impunity. It 
has been found very difficult to enforce these laws in the face of 





the violent and persistent opposition of the manufacturers and | 


dealers in their determination to override their provisions. 

This class of legislation has been attacked and every technical 
defense has been used to defeatits provisions. It was first claimed 
that these laws were in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States giving to Congress the power to regulate commerce between 
States, but it has been held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that this clause of the Constitution does not apply to the 
manufacture of any products within the several States, even 
though it may be the purpose of the manufacturer to ship them 
to other States for sale. The manufactured products only come 
within the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution when 
the y are put in process of transportation. In the case of Plumley 
vs. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts (155 U. S., 461) the Su- 
preme Court of the United States carefully considered and gave 


& judicial construction to a statute of Massachusetts providing 
at 


tt No person by himself or his agents or servants shall render, or manufac- 
S *, Sell, offer for sale, expose for sale, or have in his possession with intent 
fa Sell, any article, product, or compound made wholly or partly out of any 
at, oil, « : 2 


leaginous substance or compound thereof not produced from unadul 
porated milk or cream from the same, which shall be an imitation of yellow 
The, r produced from unadulterated milk or cream from the same: Provided, 

ha nothing in this act shall be construed to prohibit the manufacture or sale 
of Oleomargarine in a separate and distinct form, and in such manner as will 
< vise the consumer of its real character, free from coloration or ingredient 
that causes it to look like butter. 


a Supreme Court held that this clause is not in violation of 
the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, and that the 


State had the right to prohibit the manufacture and sale of oleo- | 


margarine and like products when artificially colored to imitate 
nttar . i 

Dulter made from pure milk or cream. 

in its opinion: 

; r w ll be observed that the statute of Messachusetts which is alleged to 

ao ighant tothe commerce clause of the Constitution does not prohibit 
us manulacture or sale of oleomargarine, but only such as is colored in imi- 


The Supreme Court says | 
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tation of yellow butter produced from pure unadulterated milk or cream of 
such milk. If free from cvloration or ingredient that “causes it to look like 
butter” the right to sell it “in a separate and distinct form and in such 
manner as will advise the consumer of its real character,’ is neither re- 
stricted nor prohibited. It appears in this case that oleomargarine, in its 
natural condition, is of a light-yellowish color, and that the article sold by 
the accused was artificially colored in imitation of yellow butter. 


Now, the real object of coloring oleomargarine so as to make it look like 
genuine butter is that it may appear to be what it is not, and thus induce 
unwary purchasers who do not clenely scrutinize the label upon the pack- 
ages in which it is contained to buy it as and for butter produced from una- 
dulterated milk cr cream from such milk. The suggestion that oleomarga- 
rine is artificially colored so as to render it more palatable and attractive 
can only mean that customers are deluded by such coloration into believing 
that they are getting genuine butter. If anyone thinks that oleomargarine 
not artificially colored so as to cause it to look like butter is as palatable or 
as wholesome for purposes as food as pure butter, he is, as already observed, 
at liberty under the statutes of Massachusetts to manufacture it in that 
State or to sell it there in such manner as to inform the customer of its real 
character. He is only forbidden to practice in such matters a fraud upon 
the public. The statute seeks to suppress false pretenses and to promote fair 
dealing in the sale of an article of food. It compels the sale of oleomargarine 
for what it is to prevent its sale for what it is not. 

Can it be that the Constitution of the United States secures to anyone the 
privilege of manufacturing and selling an article of food in such manner as 
to induce the mass of the people to believe that they are buying something 
which in fact is wholly different from that which is offered for saley Does 
the freedom of commerce among the States demand a recognition of the 
right to practice deception upon the public in the sale of any article, even 
those that may have become the subject of trade in different parts of the 
country? 

The court further says in the same opinion, in quoting from an 
opinion of the same court in the case of Dent vs. West Virginia 
(129 U. S., 114): 

The power of the State to provide for the general welfare of its people 
authorizes it to prescribe all such regulations as in its judgment will secure 
or tend to secure them against the consequences of ignorance and incapacity 
as well as deception and fraud. If there be any subject over which it would 
seem the States ought to have plenary control, and the power to legislate in 
respect to which it ought not to be supposed was intended to be surrendered 
to the General Government, it is the protection of the people against fraud 
and deception in the sale of food products. 

The court further says in the same opinion: 


We are of opinion that it is within the power of the State to exclude 
from its markets any compound manufactured in another State which has 
been artificially colored or adulterated so as to cause it to look like an article 
of food tn general use, and the sale of which may, by reason of such colora- 
tion or adulteration, cheat the general public into purchasing that which 
they may not intend to buy. The Constitution of the United States does not 
secure to anyone the privilege of defrauding the public. The deception 
against which the statutes of Massachusetts is aimed is an offense against 
society; and the States are all competent to protect their people against such 
offenses or wrongs as they are to protect them against crimes or wrongs of 
more serious character. 

This decision is based upon the principle that the statute of 
Massachusetts, which contains provisions similar to the statutes 
of many of the other States, was enacted for the purpose of pro- 
tecting its citizens from deception and fraud; and it recognizes 
the fact that the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, when 
artificially colored in imitation of pure butter for the purpose of 
making it appear like butter and to induce its sale as such, isa 
fraud upon the public which the legislatures of the several States 
have the right to prohibit by proper legislation. 

While the laws of these States prohibiting the sale of oleomar- 
garine when colored in imitation of butter have been sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States as within the power 
reserved to the several States under the Federal Constitution, they 
have proven entirely inefficient to accomplish the purpose designed 
by their enactment. 

Legislation of this character having been approved by such a 
large majority of the people of the nation, acting through their 
several State legislatures, and it having been demonstrated that 
a remedy could not be effected through the action of the States 
proceeding alone, Congress undertook to deal with the question 
some years ago by passing a law on this subject. 

The act of Congress approved August 2, 1886, entitled ‘‘An act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine,” imposes a tax on all manufacturers of and wholesale and 
retail dealers in oleomargarine when ‘‘made in imitation of or 
resemblance of butter, or when so made calculated or intended to 
be sold as butter.” 

This act also provides for the payment of a tax of 2 cents per 
pound on all oleomargarine ‘‘ manufactured and sold or removed 
for consumption or use,” aud further provides that it ‘shall be 
packed by the manufacturer thereof in firkins, tubs, or other 
wooden packages not before used for that purpose, each contain- 
ing not less than 10 pounds, and marked, stamped, and branded” 
in accordance with the regulations provided for in said act. 

It further provides that retail dealers in oleomargarine must 
sell only from original packages in quantities not exceeding 10 
pounds, and shall pack the oleomargarine sold by them in suita- 
ble wooden or paper packages, which shall be marked and branded 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe. 

It seems that the revenue officers of the Government have con- 
sidered their duties performed in relation to the enforcement of 
this law when the manufacturers paid the required tax, and but 
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little effort has ever been made to enforce the provisions of the 
law in relation to retail dealers. 

Investigations made by the committees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives show that this law has been quite generally 
observed so far as the payment of the special tax is concerned, but 
has been very generally violated by the retail dealers so far as it 
reyuires them to ‘‘pack the oleomargarine sold by them in suita- 
ble wooden or paper packages” and mark and brand such pack- 
ages as required by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

To strengthen the law so as to make it more effective in carry- 
ing out the purposes of its enactment and to secure a better 
observance of it, the pending bill has been introduced. 

The first section of this bill provides that oleomargarine and 
similar products colored in imitation of pure butter, not made of 
pure milk or cream, transported into any State or Territory shall 
‘* be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State 
or Territory to the same extent and in the same manner as though 
such articles or substances had been produced in such State or 
Territory.” This section proposes to extend to the several States 
the same power of control asa police regulation over oleomar- 
garine when transported from one State or Territory into another, 
on its arrival at the place of consignment, as though it had been 
produced in such State or Territory. 

That such legislation is, under the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution, within the powers conferred upon Congress 
is clearly held by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
cases of In re Rahrer (140 U.S., 544) and Vance vs. Vandercook & 
Co. (170 U. 8., 438), construing a similar act of Congress, declar- 
ing that intoxicating liquors transported into any State or Terri- 
tory shall be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of 
such State or Territory to the same extent and in the same man- 
ner as though they had been produced in such State or Territory. 

The laws of the several States prohibiting such artificial color- 
ing of oleomargarine have been generally violated by manufac- 
turers and dealers in that article, and owing to the fact that oleo- 
margarine is principally manufactured in a few centers and from 
there transported into the several States for saleand consumption, 
it has been found that the enforcement of these laws is next to 
impossible. To overcome this difficulty and to confine the trade 
in oleomargarine to its legitimate field, resting upon its own 
merits and reputation, the second section of the pending bill has 
been incorporated. 

This section provides that a tax shall be paid of one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound on oleomargarine manufactured when the 
same is not colored in imitation of butter; but when the same is 
colored in imitation of butter the tax paid by the manufacturer 
shall be 10 cents per pound. This section does not attempt to in- 
terfere with or fimit the manufacture of oleomargarine when 
manufactured and sold as such, withoutcoloring to imitate butter. 

The manifest purpose of this bill is to secure the cooperation of 
the State and Federal authorities to prevent the fraudulent manu- 
facture and dealing in oleomargarine; to protect the public, who 
desire a pure article of butter, as well as the butter makers against 
fraud and deception, and to require that oleomargarine, when 
placed on the market, stand on its own merits as oleomargarine 
and not on the reputation of pure butter. 

Under the construction of the interstate-commerce clause of the 
Constitution, as announced in the case of Plumley vs. The State of 
Massachusetts, the States now have the authority to prohibit ab- 
solutely the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine when colored 
to resemble pure butter. 

Under the authority reserved to the States by the Constitution, 
they have plenary power to deal with the question of the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine within their respective juris- 
dictions when it does not affect the commerce of this article 
between the several States or with foreign nations. 

Oleomargarine is a much cheaper article and can be produced 
at a much less cost and put upon the market at a much les price 
than genuine dairy and creamery butter. The object of this sec- 
tion is to adopt this as a revenue measure by the General Govern- 
ment, and as an incident to this measure to prevent the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine when artificially colored in 
imitation of butter or to place such a tax upon it that when 
placed upon the market the actual cost of doing so to the pro- 
ducer will be as great, or nearly as great, as the cost of making 
or manufacturing and placing upon the market pure butter; or, to 
state the proposition in other words, it proposes to require the oleo- 
margarine manufacturer or dealer to pay a tax on oleomargarine 
colored as butter large enough to raise the expense to the pro- 
ducer equal to the expense of producing pure butter or to rely 
fora sale of his product upon its actual merits without decep- 
tion or fraud in artificially coloring it to resemble pure butter 
and then selling it on the market as such. 

If the bill now pending becomes a law, it will leave the oleomar- 
garine dealer and manufacturer the right and privilege of manu- 
facturing and selling their product upon the market without 
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| margarine, with the exception of the small tax imposed, ha 
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restriction, except the payment of a tax of one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound; and all those who desire or prefer to use oleomarya. 
rine instead of pure butter, because they may think it better or 
cheaper than butter, will have the opportunity of buying it at its 
real and actual valueand price. The oleomargarine inits natura] 
color is as palatable and as healthful as a food product, and it 
may be as handsome in appearance as genuine yellow butter, but 
when it does not have the coloring the opportunities for deceiving 
the public and realizing the profits by reason of the reputation of 
creamery butter are removed. The proposition that this is g 
proper subject of legislation in the interests of honest and leviti- 
mate trade, so far as applies to dairymen and butter makers ang 
also to the public who desire to use dairy products, can hardly be 
controverted. s 

It is claimed by those who oppose this bill that the manufac. 


ture of oleomargarine has grown to be a great industry, and that, if 
| this bill becomes a law, it will materially affect this industry and 
impair the large capital invested in the oleomargarine business 


and throw many people engaged in that business out of employ- 


ment. If we admit this to be true, it presents no argument 
against the bill, but rather sustains the proposition that the bil] 
ought to be passed. There is nothing in the bill that imposes any 
restriction on the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine with its 
| natural color, except the tax of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, 
and to this tax there seems to be but little objection. If t) nly 
| objections made to the bill were confined to this provision, 


speaking for myself alone, I should be willing to see this pro) 
stricken out. 
Under the second section of this bill the manufacturer of 


same freedom to manufacture and put his product on the market 
as and for oleomargarine as the dairymen has to put his product 
on the market as and for pure butter. But this is not what tl 

oleomargarine manufacturer wants. He wants to put his prod- 
uct on the market without restriction, not as oleomargarine, but 
as and for genuine dairy or creamery butter; and his objection 
to the bill arises from the fact that it requires him to pay the tax 
of 10 cents per pound when it is colored in resemblance of butter 
and in this way raises the expense of putting his product on th 
market up to the price of creamery butter. This removes th 
opportunity for large profits. The butter dealer sells his product 
for what butter is actually worth on the market. The ol r 
garine dealer wants the privilege of selling his, not for wihiat it 
is actually worth on the market as oleomargarine, but for the 
price that butter brings on the market. The fact is, there is not 
now and never has been a market price, open and public, for oleo- 
margarine between dealersand consumers. It hasnever been put 
on open marketas oleomargarine. The evidence taken before the 
committees of Congress plainly establish the fact that it would not 
find purchasersif offered for saleasoleomargarine. Itis therefor 
put on the market as butter and at butter prices. 

It is further urged that oleomargarine is a healthful food prod- 
uct and can be produced much cheaper than butter and that those 
who desire to buy the cheaper article ought to be permitted to do 
so. We may admit this to be true, But the fact remains that 
the pending bill does not attempt to impose restrictions on the 
manufacture or sale of oleomargarine as such, but on the con 
trary it requires that it be designated as a distinctive a t, 80 
that those who desire it may have the genuine article, witho' 
coloring to resemble butter, at oleomargarine prices. If unco 
ored, all chance of deception and fraud is removed, and the | 
who wants to buy the stuff at its actual value will have the 
ilege of doing so and will get a cheaper food product for \ 
is worth; but when colored to resemble butter, and sold as |)ut 
he must pay butter prices. Oleomargarine colored in resem! !anc 
of butter is not sold at oleomargarine prices, because that would 
disclose its identity and destroy the demand for it asa butter 

It is the policy of the Government to secure manufacturers, 
dealers, and traders in their right to trade-marks adopted or used 
by them as descriptive of their business or trade or to identify oF 
distinguish their goods or products, They acquire a p! t 
right in them, and through them the people are able to ident'y 
and distinguish the things bearing these marks from other things 
of a like character offered to the public by others. 

Asa matter of business ethics the same principle ought to 
ply as between the manufacturers and dealers in pure butt 
oleomargarine not only to prevent deception and fraud on 
public, but also for the protection of the butter makers “0 
dealers, who have built up a great industry and have estab!\*! 
an open market that ought not to be invaded by the free introtur 
tion of spurious compounds, artificially colored so as to resem) 
the genuine product so nearly that the publicin buying are! 
to detect the deception or distinguish the counterfeit from 
butter. 

In the minority report of the Committee on Agricultur: 
submitting ‘‘ testimony” which it is claimed ‘established | 
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conttoversy that oleomargarine is a nutritious and wholesome ar- 
ticle of food,” it goes on to say: 


The only just complaint (indeed, the only complaint) against the existing 
Jeomargarine law consists in the facility with which the retail dealers, in sel 
it - from the original or wholesale package and substituting a new and non 
marked wrapper, may violate the law. There is nothing in H. R. 3717 (known 
as the Grout bill) which would decrease the temptation or increase the diffi- 
culty of such violations. On the contrary, the increased taxation would 
»ither be fraudulently evaded or else would force the honest manufacturer 

out of business. . 

Why would “the increased taxation” be ‘‘either fraudulently 
evaded or else force the honest manufacturer out of business?” 
The bill is not intended to be a protection to rogues who aim to 
palm off their spurious article on the public as and for pure but- 
ter and on the reputation that butter makers have acquired for 
their genuine product. To place oleomargarine, artificially col- 
ored in resemblance of butter, on the the market as and for pure 
putter is a fraud, both on the public and on the dairymen and 
creamery menas well. The chief purpose of the bill before the 
House is to prevent the perpetration of such fraud. Itis to make 
the oleomargarine manufacturer and dealer act honestly in the 
production and sale of their product. 
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From the evidence of oleomargarine makers and dealers taken | 


before the Senate and House committees it is made plainly to ap- 
pear that oleomargarine is put on the market and sold, not as o!eo- 
margarine, but as pure butter, and that if put on the market and 
offered for sale as and for oleomargarine it could not be sold. 
This is admitted by the dealers in that article themselves. Under 
the simple habits of our people of years ago this kind of dealing 
was characterized as fraudulent; but under some of our more 
modern methods of business and our modern teachings in busi- 
ness ethics, as we have heard them analyzed on the floor of this 
House, this is thought to be only a modernization of the moral 
code of business principles. But we still confidently maintain 
that now, as well as heretofore, deception in business methods con- 
stitutes a fraud within the purview of morals which it isthe prov- 
ince of the law to prevent. 

But we are told in the minority report that if the bill becomes 
a law one of two things would follow: ‘‘ The increased taxation 


would be fraudulently evaded or else it would force the honest | 


: 


manufacturer out of business.” Or, to put it in other words, the 
honest manufacturer who would put his product on the market 
for what it is, without deception or fraud, and not for what it is 
not, will be forced ‘tout of business.” Then, if we assume that 
the position of the minority of the committee is correct, there is 
no way by which an honest man can continue in the oleomarga- 
rine business whether the bill before the House becomes a law or 
not, because the oleomargarine manufacturer can only find a 
market for his product when colored in imitation of butter and 
offered for sale as butter. The opponents of the bill now plead 
for this one privilege—in the interests of morality and fair deal- 
ing of course—to be permitted to go on without hindrance and 
practice this little deception and fraud on the public, because if 
compelled to be honest they wii! be driven out of business. 

This deception has been practiced so largely that a great in- 


dustry has been built up by reason of it at the expense and on the | 
reputation of another industry, so that it is now urgent that it | 


would be a great injustice to make them deal honestly in conduct- 
ing such business, 

| can hardly see the logic of the argument. 

The minority of the Committee on Agriculture conclude their 
report by saying: 

They beg to assure the House and the country in the most solemn manner 
possible that it has been their earnest intention, and is now their determina 
tion, to do everything possible to be done to enforce the sale of oleomargarine 
4s oleomargarine and to prevent its sale as butter, to prevent fraud and not 
to stamp out anindustry has been our purpose. 

It is not our purpose to criticise or question the motives of the 
minority of the committee, but it does seem that the only prac- 
ticable way to accomplish ‘‘ their earnest intention * * * and 
their determination ” is to strike at the root of the evil to be reme- 
died by removing as far as possible the cause and motive for fraud 
and deception, or make it as hard or inccnvenient as possible to 
commit such fraud and deception. That can only be done by pro- 


hibiting entirely the artificial coloring of oleomargarine in resem- 
) 


pure butter and admit the uncolored product, where deception 
can not be practiced, to the markets with as little restriction as 


Y 


possible, 


If it be the purpose of those on the floor of this House whosup- 
port the recommendation of the minority report, ‘to do every- 
thing possible to be done to enforce the sale of oleomargarine as 
oe to prevent its sale as butter, to prevent fraud,” 

y ne 
ae of fraud and deception? Let us take away the induce- 
ae or the commission of such fraud by placing a tax on the 
product colored in resemblance of butter so as to make its cost 
to the producer somewhere near the cost of producing pure butter, 


»iance of butter, or place a tax on the colored article in such an | 
amount as will bring the cost up to something near the price of | 








t remove the inducements and opportunities for the com- | 
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or take away the opportunity for committing such frauds by 
requiring that it shall not be artificially colored to resemble but- 
ter, so that those who may desire to purchase may know, from 
inspection, what they are buying. 

This is not imposing any unreasonable restriction on the oleo- 
margarine manufacturer or dealer. It only requires him to be 
honest; and the fact that if oleomargarine manufacturers are 
required to be honest it might force them out of business—as 
seems to be indicated by the minority report of the Committee 
on Agriculture—this can hardly be recognized as a sufficient rea- 
son why the pending bill should not be passed. It is wholesome, 
and sometimes for the good of the cojintry, that legislation should 
proceed on such lines as to inculcate lessons of honesty, integrity, 
and fair dealing. 

The cry against the pending bill is the echo of the oleomarga- 
rine manufacturers and dealers pleading for immunity in the 
practice of fraud and deception. They have disregarded the State 
laws on this subject. They have succeeded in evading the provi- 
sions of the existing Federal law almost with impunity, and are 
now opposing the pending measure because they see in it provi- 
sions that may prove stronger in securing its observance. 

Section 2 of the substitute for the bill now before the House, as 
reported by the minority of the committee, provides— 


That all oleomargarine shall be put up by the manufacturer for sale in 
packages of 1 and 2 pounds, respectively, und in no other or larger or smaller 
pene and upon every print, brick, roll, or lump of oleomargarine, before 

ing so put up for sale or removal from the factory, there shall be impressed 
by the manufacturer the word *oleomargarine”™’ in sunken letters, the ’ 
of which shall be prescribed by regulations made by the Commissioner 
Internal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury 


= 


: that every 
such print, brick. roll, or lump of oleomargarine shall first be wrapped with 
— wrapper with the word “ oleomargarine’’ printed thereon in distinct 
etters, and s2id wrapper shall also bear the name of the manufacturer, and 
shall then be put by the manufacturer thereof in such wooden or paper pack 
ages or in such wrappers and marked, stamped, and branded with the word 
“oleomargarine™ printed thereon in distinct letters, and in such manner as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall prescribe, and the internal-revenue stamp shal! be 
affixed so as to surround the outer wrapper of each | and 2 pound package: 
Provided, That any number of such original stamped packages may be put 
up by the manufacturer in crates or boxes, on the outside of which shall be 
marked the word * oleomargarine,”’ with such other marks and brands as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall, by regulations approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, prescribe 

Retail dealers in oleomargarine shall sell only the original package to whi 
the tax-paid stamp is affixed. 

Whatever may be the purpose of the minority of the committeo 
in preparing and reporting this substitute, it is quiteevident from 
the language used, thatit is an attempt, and would if adopted, 
result in enabling oleomargarine manufacturers and dealers to 
evade the principle of law as announced in the case of Plumley 
vs. Massachusetts. 

In that case it is held that the interstate-commerce clause of 
the Constitution is not such a limitation on the power of the 
States as to prevent the legislatures thereof from so legislating as 
absolutely to prohibit the sale of oleomargarine when colored in 
resemblance of butter, with the purpose of selling it as such. 
The substitute is an attempt to define and fix by law an “ original 
package” of commerce on which the tax shail be paid and in 
which form it may be sold by the ‘‘ retail dealers” under the pro- 
tection of the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, and 
removed from the control of State law. 

It is a carefully devised plan to place the sale of oleomargarine, 
when transported from one State into another, under the protec- 
tion of the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution and to 
remove it from the operation of State control. 

Whether, under the principles announced in the case of Plum- 
ley vs. Massachusetts, the substitute would have that effect, is 
not clear. 

These ‘‘original package” cases, commencing with Leisey vs 
Hardin (135 U. S., 100), have all been decided by a divided court: 
and what the action of that court would be in defining the power 
of the States in regulating or prohibiting the sale of oleomarga- 
rine, colored in resemblance of butter, when put up and offered 
for sale in packages clearly authorized and defined by Congress 
as ‘‘ original packages” and prepared for sale and commerce in 
that form, under an act of Congress, is yet uncertain. 

With the diversity of opinion among the members of that court 
on these important questions, it yet remains to be determined how 
far the power of the States will be held to extend in controlling 
or prohibiting the sale of colored oleomargarine when put up in 
packages, as provided for in the minority substitute for the bill, 
if it were to become a law. 

It would certainly present a question that was not determined 
in the case of Plumley vs. Massachusetts. 

We object to the substitute because it seeks to give to the oleo- 
margarine dealers even greater opportunity to evade and override 
the laws of the several States on this subject than they have 
under existing laws. 

Under the substitute for the bill the retail dealers would have 
the same motives for violating and evading the law as they have 
under the law as it now exists. The packages proposed by the 
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substitute are to be put up by the manufacturers and by them | 
marked and stamped, and they are required to pay the tax imposed, 
and when that is done, like the law as it now stands, the interests | 
of the Government are secured, and there will be no further mo- 
tive under such law for the officers of the Government whose duty | 
it is to see that the provisions of the law are enforced to follow up | 
these packages into the hands of the consumer than there is un- 
der the present law. The present law requires the manufacturer 
to put up the oleomargarine offered for sale by him in packages 
of not less than 10 pounds, and it requires the retail dealer to sell 
only from these packages and to put up the article sold by him in | 
paper or wooden packages properly stamped and marked as re- 
quired by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; but, as has been | 
clearly denonstrated, this part of the law has been violated al- 
most with impunity. 

Experience under the old law has taught us that the only way 
to secure an observance of the law and to require dealers in oleo- 
margarine to sell it as such, and not as butter, is to remove the 
opportunities for counterfeiting the article or to place such a tax 
upon it as to take away the motive for so doing. This is the pur- 
pose of the pending bill, and nothing less or short of the provisions 
of that bill will accomplish the desired end. 

We therefore urge, with absolute contidence in the justice of 
our position, that the substitute presented by the minority of the 
committee should be defeated and that the bill as reported by the | 
committee should be adopted. 





The Grout Bill. 
SPEECH 
or 
HENRY C. 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 7, 1900. 


HON. SMITH, 


On the bill (H. R. 3717) to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy 
products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they are | 
transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 


Mr. HENRY C. SMITH said: 

Mr. SpeEAKER: I most earnestly support the Grout bill, The 
bill is just to all interests. The object of the bill is to discourage 
the production and sale only of such oleomargarine as is colored 
in semblance of butter, in conflict with the laws of thirty-two | 
States in the Union and in opposition to the sentiment of three- | 
fourths of the people of the United States. Public opinion has 
declared in favor of honesty and fair dealing and against fraudu- | 
lent practices. 

This is sought to be accomplished by requiring the payment of 
10 cents per pound of internal revenue upon oleomargarine col- 
ored to resemble butter, and by reducing such revenue on that | 
not so colored from the present rate of 2 cents per pound to 
one-quarter of a cent per pound. This will aid and assist the 
manufacturers of the product who care to sell their article on its 
merits, honestly and fairly, under its own natural color. If their 
purpose be just, they should be satisfied with this law. 

Every article of food that goes out upon the sea of commerce is | 
fairly dealt with when it is permitted to sail, unchallenged, under | 
its own flag—under its own color. ° 

The principles of this law ara older than the legislation of the 
States, older than the Constitution, older than the Congress, older | 
than than the Magna Charta, They are as old as justice, as old 
as our civilization. 

This principle was handed down to us on tables of stone, handed 
down from the mountain top by the first great lawgiver: ‘Thou | 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

Again, ‘‘ If thy son shall ask for a fish, will ye give him a ser- 
pent’ if he shall ask for bread, will ye give him a stone?” If he 
ask for butter, will ye give him oleomargarine? if he ask for the | 
cow, will ye give him the chemist? 

But we are told that farmers color butter yellow. They color | 
butter to look like real, natural butter. They give it the color the 
cow gives it, the color stained by the pigments of nature, not 
the colors of the compounding apothecary. If they colored it to | 
look like oleomargarine, this would be a fraud upon the manufac- 
turers of that product, in which case they ought to be restrained. | 

The farmer is honest and wants not to sail under the black flag | 
of the pirate, and he asks that these pirates of trade shall not | 
plunder under the protection of the Stars and the Stripes in de- 
fiance of the statutes of the States. 

The farmer is honest and asks that others shall compete with 
him and only on the same plane. That is all; nothing more; and 
be will be satisfied with nothing less. He lives near the bosom of 








| ribbons in the grasses never fade. 
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nature and breathes her honesty. He lives with the trees that 
change not; with the rocks and hills, ever true. Nature is hop. 
est. Nature is true. The colors in the grasses never run. ‘[})o 
Babbling brooks are always 
current. The gold on the ripened grain is never counterfeit, 
The diamond in the dewdrop is ever genuine. The leaves an 
the trees give him the music of purity. He lives in nature's 
cathedral, ’mid the songs of birds and the fragrance of flowers, 


And he is good, and true, and just. From creation’s dawn to 


now the honest farmer has ever been the pride and glory of the 
world. He is to-day the best hope of this Republic. He is ip 
possession of the world’s largest and best business, and he ought 
to be protected. 

The moral side of this question isthe mostimportant one, The 
history of civilization instructs us that when the minds of the 
people are entirely given over to gold and to silver, to trading 
and getting gain, that then the nation of that people is in peril, 
Honest purpose will win in every race of life. The trouble is this: 
Oleomargarine must be kept on the ice; kept in the refrigerator 
When it melts it separates, is unseemly to the sight. The whole 
nature rebels against; it is sickening to behold. 

Butter is kept in the same ice box. The temptation is too 
strong. Weak nature can not resist the temptation. Here ]i 
side by side, butter and oleomargarine. The price is 28 cents per 
pound. One costs the merchant 5 cents, the other 24. The cus. 
tomer has no means of distinguishing between the two; he stanis 
between the merchant's honesty and his cupidity. Honesty will 
many times godown. After the first time the sin grows easier, 
and to-day we find some merchants, hotels, and restaurant keep. 
ers fighting with the manufacturers of this fraud for the privilege 
to swindle. Be it said to the praise of our civilization, they ar 
few. 

We are told that science justifies the use of oleomargarine. Wo 
need only to consult our experience. Doctors’ opinions are often 
for sale; knocked down to the highest bidder; on the universal 
bargain counter, for barter and sale in the department store ot 
our modern life. 

Only yesterday I was reading the opinion of a learned scientist 
that physical exercise was harmful to health—a crumb of com- 
fort to the indolent. Within a year another learned scientist 
stated and proved that a certain quantity (and quite a larg 
amount, too) of alcoholic liquor was absolutely necessary to good 
health—a very comfortable theory to all good fellows who get 
thirsty at 5 a.m. Every whisky vender sends out the opinion 
with his prospectus. Many nice and agreeable things are made 
comfortable for us these days. 

If their compound is really pure, good, and all right, why the 
resisted and stubborn fight in this House last spring agains 
spreading upon the record here and laying before the public au 
analysis of what we are made to eat when we want butter? ‘by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

There should be made no objection to this compound meeting 
competition on the markets upon its merit. It has always been 
the policy of the civilized world that food stuffs should be pure 
and wholesome. In the law there is an implied warranty that all 


| articles of food, without word or hint of warranty, are warranted 


to be pure and wholesome. 
I want to go further. Every article of commerce, whether 0 
food product or not, should be sold only under its own prope! 


| name and description. To sell food or anything else otherwise }s 


a fraud upon the public and should not be for one moment tolerated, 
even when no question of healthisinvolved. When money is ¢s 


| changed for anything, the purchaser has the undoubted right \ 
| get what he wants, what he asks for, and what he pays for. The 


purchaser has the right to know what food he buys—the contents 
thereof. 

If their article will sell on the merits thereof, if the peop 
really want it, care for it, strive for it, ask for it, buy it, uncer 
standing what they are buying, then why should the veniers | 
the product go to the expense of advertising it as butter. “pu 
grass butter, pure dairy butter, pure Elgin creamery, Rock live’ 
creamery,” and such like frauds and deceptions? : 

In my district it is Lotus butter, Monroe creamery, and other 
well-known brands of good, pure butter. Such conduct is 4 col: 
fession that the people do not want oleomargarine; that they W 
not buy it as such—that they must be deceived and tricke:! 10! 
using it. The eye may be deceived; the taste, too; but sti 1! 
deception and fraud and wrong. 

The evidence is that these manufacturers of oleomarg\!’ 
encourage their customers to advertise their product as pure (3!) 
cow butter, grass dairy butter, mother’s rolls, lowering the 4's" 
standard of womanhood to get gain. A libel upon the mot irs 
They also advise their clients to buy and sell their wares, anv [ 
will fight the State laws, will protect them in lawbreaking. »°) 
them to set the laws of the States at defiance. Let us stretch tor 
the strong Federal arm of the law to the assistance of the States 
and curb the greed of these bold defiers of authority. 
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This law does not go far enough, but it will help some. It is 
probably as strong as could now be passed. It will at least curb 
the business, cut down the profits, and lessen the power to adver- 
tise, deceive, and swindle, Let us do our duty manfully. Let 
us vote for purity and honesty and against fraud and wrong. 

The first section of the bill in substance provides that all arti- 
cles known as oleomargarine, butterine, imitation butter, or imi- 
¢ation cheese, or any substance in the semblance of butter or 
cheese, not the usual product of the dairy and not made exclu- 
sively of pure and unadulterated milk or cream, which shall be 
transported into any State or Territory and remain there for use, 
sale, or storage, shall upon arrival within such State or Territory 
be subject to the laws of such State or Territory. 

If enacted this law would reach, affect, and control real butter 
which is colored yellow which is not made exclusively and en- 
tirely of pure and unadulterated cream or milk and which is not 
the usual product of the dairy. es co Sih 

This part of the law is general in its application and reaches, 
affects, and controls the farmer and dairyman who colors his 
putter or cheese yellow, or who attempts to put upon the market 
any butter or cheese not exclusively made of pure and unadulter- 
ated milk or cream. 3 2 

The second clause of the section assists the laws of the several 
States—simply lends the Federal arm of the law to assist the en- 
actments of the several States. - ; 

I can not better close my remarks than with a quotation from 
Judge Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the United States, in Plum- 
ley vs. Massachusetts, : 

These are his strong and ringing words: 

And yet it is supposed the owners of a compound which has been put ina 
condition to cheat the public into believing it is a particular article of food 
in daily use and eagerly sought for by people in every condition of life are 
protected by the Constitution in making a sale of it against the will of the 
States in which it is offered for sale because of the circumstance that it is 
in an original package and has become a subject of ordinary traffic. We 

are unwilling toaccept this view. Weare of the opinion that it is within the 
power of a State to exclude from its markets any compound manufactured 
in another State which has been artificially colored or adulterated so as to 
cause it to look like an article of food in general use, and the sale of which 
may, by reason of such coloration or adulteration, cheat the general public 
into purchasing that which they may not intend to buy. 

The Constitution of the United States does not secure to anyone the priv- 
ilege of defrauding the public. The deception against which the statute of 
Massachusetts is aimed is an offense against society; the States are as com- 
petent to protect their people against such offenses or wrongs as they are to 
protect them against crimes or wrongs of more serious character. And this 
protection may be given without violating = secured by the national 
Constitution, and without infringing the authority of the General Govern- 
ment. A State enactment forbidding the sale of deceitful imitations of arti- 
cles of food in general use among the people does not abridge any privilege se- 
cured to citizens of the United States, nor in any just sense interfere with 
the freedom of commerce among the several States. 





Army Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY 8S. BOUTELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 6, 1900. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on,the state of the Union, 


ana having under consideration the bill (S. 4300) to increase the efficiency of 
the military establishment of the United States, and the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr LITTLEFIELD] having offered the following amendment: 

Amend by striking out section 40 of the bill and inserting in lieu thereof 


the following section: 

“Sec. 40. The sale of or dealing in beer, wine, or other intoxicating liquors 
by any person in any post exchange, or canteen, or army transport, or upon 
any premises used for military purposes by the United States, is hereby pro 
hibited. The Secretary of War is hereby directed to carry the provisions of 
this section into full force and effect "— 


Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: From my own observation, from the testimony 
of a great majority of the officers of the Army, and from such evi- 
dence as I have gathered from interviews with men in the ranks, 
1am led to the conviction that this amendment, if carried into 
effect, would not produce the results that the advocates of the 
measure expect and desire. The abolition of the Army canteen 
Will not remove from those who are incapable of self-restraint 
either the opRortanisy or the temptation to drink to excess. 

; As we all know, every camp, every 7 post in this country 
and in foreign lands is surrounded by drinking resorts, some of 
em of the lowest character, where impure liquors are sold at 
exorbitant prices and in which those who frequent them are sur- 
Tounded by evils infinitely worse than the temptation to intem- 
en On the other hand, the canteen offers no inducement 
: . hoencouragement tovice. Provisions, light wines, and beers 
are sold at the post exchange at reasonable rates and under strict 


soy vision. 0 spirits or other strong liquors are allowed to be 
i 
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Now, we have heard a good deal about the opinions of Army 
officers respecting the canteen, and we have received advice and 
suggestions on this subject from many who have never even 
visited an Army post or seen anything of Army life. In my 
opinion, we ought to get at the views and the wishes of the pri- 
vate soldiers in this matter. 

The post exchange is the soldiers’ club. Here he finds harmless 
recreation, and in the simple refreshments that he is able to buy 
he is permitted to vary the monotony of army life. 

A soldier's life is at best a rough one, and Army rations are 
almost unendurably monotonous. 

Let us not by the abolition of the canteen make the lives of our 
soldiers still more barren and unattractive than they are at 
present. 

But there is a still more serious objection to this amendment. 
It is an unwarranted attack upon the personal liberty of men 
who are better able to take care of themselves than any other 
class of people. Self-control, good order, and discipline are the 
foundation stones of military service, and very few soldiers are 
found guilty of abusing the privileges afforded by the post 
exchange. 

The soldier who enjoys his pipe and his glass of beer at the 
post exchange takes his recreation and amusement under the re- 
straining influences of an orderly environment and in the com- 
pany of familiar associates whom he respects and who respect 
him. Abolish the canteen and you will drive many soldiers into 
evil and disorderly surroundings and among strange and con- 
taminating associates. If this amendment should become a law, 
I am confident that the evils resulting from its passage would be 
so great that within a year we would be besieged from all sides 
to repeal it. 

For these reasons, and especially because it is an uncalled-for 
infringement upon the personal rights and liberties of the great 
body of well-disciplined, self-respecting, and honorable men who 
compose the rank and file of our Army, this amendment fails to 
commend itself to my judgment and I shall vote against it, 





Army Bill, 
SPEECH 


Bem. BF Sua TOR, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 6, 1900, 
On the bill (S. 4300) to increase the efficiency of the military establishment 
of the United States. 

Mr. CLAYTON of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the consideration of this bill it is generally 
assumed that provision must be made for retaining troops in the 
Philippine Islands for some years tocome. The exact length of 
time is a question upon which we differ, and which no man can 
answer with certainty. The election to office for four years more 
of the present Administration must be admitted as an indorsement 
of the present policy. Before election it was well that there ex- 
isted a wide difference of opinion as to the policy that should be 
pursued. Men who opposed from sincere conviction the perma- 
nent retention of these islands contrary to our past experience and 

| past history were as patriotic in their motives as those who advo- 
| cated keeping them because of a belief that by such a course they 
would add to the greatness and glory of this Republic; but now 


means of carrying out in the most economical and effective way 
what has been decided upon by the people. 

The verdict of the people to continue the present policy makes 
it difficult to further question the obligations of Congress to pro- 
vide the large force in these islands which two years’ experience 
shows to benecessary. Whatever may be the ultimate disposition 
of them, whatever may be the form of the permanent government 
to be established there, to-day there is no question as to our obli- 
gation to complete what has been undertaken by the President 
and sanctioned by the people and to establish peace and order and 
stable government throughout the archipelago. Judging frum 
careful consideration of the conditions as set forth in the daily 
press and in public documents, as well as in many private letters 
which I have received from a large number of officers and friends 
now in the islands, and whom I know to be conservative and truth- 
ful, I am convinced that a large body of troops will be needed 
there for a great many years. 

Without going into detail, the facts are that our authority has 
been extended over some 8,000,000 of semisavage people, talking 
various languages, divided into different tribes, having various 
forms of government and different customs and methods of liv- 
ing. There is a widespread hatred and suspicion of everything 


that the election is over there arises only the question of ways and 
| 
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American. Harmonious union into one orderly government is a 
new idea to them and will take time to accomplish. Ourstrength 
alone has been demonstrated to these people. It remains now to 


demonsirate our justice, our fairness, and the advantage to them | 


of good government, modern methods, and the use throughout 
the islands of the American language. If we are to accomplish 
these objects—and I take it that the American people so decided 
by the last election—I am fully convinced that a large force of 
troops must be maintained in thie islands for some years to come. 


Admitting this necessity, of which there is no doubt in my mind, | 


it is now, in view of the limitations put upon the length of service 
of the present army of occupation when it was organized, our evi- 
dent duty to provide another force to take its place. In accom- 
plishing this it seems to me that business principles and patriotic 
endeavor should supersede political considerations. The army to 
be organized should be the one most effective as a fighting ma- 
chine, most reliable in extending and maintaining law and order 
and civil government, and should be most loyal and subordinate 
to the lawgand wishes of the Government and people of the United 
States, and should be organized with a view to the greatest econ- 
omy in men ard money. The officers to be intrusted with the ex- 
ecution of this mission should have permanent positions and their 
status and promotion fixed by law, and thus be relieved as far as 
possible from the temptation to use their positions for private gain 
or advancement. 

This country is justly proud of her volunteer soldiers. The 
safety of the Government and the strength of the nation must 
ever rest upon the patriotism, intelligence, and fighting qualities 
of the great body of young men whose vocations are those of 
peace and industry, but who ever stand ready to answer the call 
of their country if need be; but the business before us now is to 
furnish a force that must be sent to the other side of the world 
for a service the end of which no man can foresee. It is not suffi- 
cient that we theorize and regret the necessity. 


| 
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present necessity. The bill has been carefully drawn and as 
reorganization measure will work a number of important and ad 
vantageous changes. 

The increase in the cavalry in greater proportion than in the 
infantry is one demanded by the impossibility of quickly orgayjz. 
ing a temporary efficient cavalry force. The cavalry have dem. 
onstrated their ability not only by campaigning in the Uniteq 
States, but by campaigning in the insular possessions now under 
the United States. Their rapidity of movement reduces the num. 
ber of troops which would be required in case reliance were ))|aced 
entirely upon infantry. 

The reorganization of the artillery places that corps on a basis 
for securing efficiency with the greatest economy in the number 
of troops by giving a flexible organization which will prevent uso- 
less troops being kept at any point which in a regimental organ; 
zation would have to be done unless the regimental organization 
is temporarily formed. For instance, it allows the assignme: 
Fort Hamilton or Fort Wadsworth of just the number of batt: 
required by the armament of the post without regard to the 1 
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| mental formation, which would require twelve batteries to be 


Itis time now | 


that we meet the question practically and furnish the force which | 


our experience tells us will give the best results. 


| destroying its efficiency. 


Some of my colleagues are opposed to the measure because it | 


makes a Regular Army take the place of a Volunteer Army. I do 
not see the validity of this argument under the present circum- 
stances, because the force to be organized is to be used to carry 
out a work that is sure to last for a great many years, and the con- 


ditions are not such as would justify the Government in asking a | 


man of family or a man established in civil life to sacrifice his 
time and his prospects of advancement in his ordinary vocation to 
enter such a service. The service required is nct such as properly 
belongs to volunteers. The service required of our Army in that 
country is in many respects similar to the service required of our 
Army in former years upon our Western frontier. I donot mean 


to say that the Filipinos are like our Indians, but the service re- | 


quired of our troops will be very much like that required of our 
Army in our own Western country so many years; and it is not 
good policy to be repeatedly sending an army under a temporary 
organization to be performing continuous work. It would be 
neither fair to the officers and men nor to the Government. 

Any man who is fit to be intrusted with the responsibility that 
must devolve upon our officers out there should be relieved from 


the sacrifices of leaving his home and his business to undertake | 
such arduous duty in a tropical country with a commission that | 


lasts only two years. There is no necessity for such sacrifices, 
because every reasonable man must know that the work will not 
be completed at the end of two years; and if atwo-year army were 
organized, another army must be organized at the end of that time 
to take its place. Only those men should be enlisted who answer 
to the qualifications required for the regular service. Men who 
have families or relations dependent upon them should not be en- 
listed. Only such men as can and would look upon their com- 
pany as their home should be accepted for this service. Justice 
to the individual and efficiency in the Government service require 
these restrictions. Officers who hold commissions which will last 
for life or during good behavior will be relieved from many temp- 
tations that would beset men holding commissions which they 
know will terminate at the end of two years. And the powerand 
immense pecuniary and property responsibility to be intrusted to 
this army makes it important that we should safeguard the service 
in every way possible. 

The bill now under consideration is intended to meet the pres- 
ent emergency by establishing an army of about 100,000 men, It 
is generally admitted that a force less than this would not be suf- 
ficient for the present needs. Section 31 of the bill provides the 
manner in which this force may be reduced to about 58,000 men 
as soon as the exigencies of the service will admit. It may there- 
fore be considered as a bill authorizing a force of 100,000 men with 
the declared policy of reduction to 58,000 men when the future 
necessities of the service will admit; and in view of the greater 
efficiency and economy, its adoption seems to me to be a wiser 
course than that of reorganizing and fixing our Regular Army at 
60,000 and providing an additional temporary force to meet the 





| Advocate-General. 


under command of one colonel. 

It places the submarine mines and torpedo defenses and fixable 
and movable elements on land and seacoast fortifications by Jaw 
under the charge of the very troops organized for the purpose of 
seacoast defenses. It provides that the increase in the artillery 
shall be gradual, thus avoiding the appointment of officers and 
men to any grade without being competent for the special duties 
required by modern scientific appliances in seacoast service. It 
offers some pecuniary incentive to enlisted men to qualify t! 
selves as first or second class gunners, It is a well-known princi- 
ple that such incentive is desirable in order to secure increase 
efficiency. In providing for the reduction and again for th 
increase in the artillery, infantry, and cavalry, as the exi 
may require, the military principle is recognized that an exist 
unit may be increased by one-third of its original force wit! 
When the Spanish war began the s 
coast defenses were increased from about 60 enlisted men | 
200, resulting in the destruction of efficiency which has taken 
months to overcome. Now the efficient military unit can not | 
indefinitely enlarged, but the existing unit may be increased by 
adding one-half the number of its reduced size without material 
sacrifice of efficiency. 

The provisions of this bill, which permit the detail of li 
cers to the lower grades of the staff departments, must rvsult in 
bringing the line and staff of the Army in closer sympat 
bringing to the aid of the staff departments men whose military 
training and natural ability cause them to be well fitted to 
ligently perform the staff duties, and at the same time allowst 
immediate return to the line if they show themselves u: 
cope witb their new duties. If this system of temporary 
proves to be as beneficial as its advocates believe it will, we will 
then have a basis for extension of that system throug 
staff departments based on actual experience. This s) 
temporary detail for the junior grades has already been 

actory operation in one staff department—that of the Ju 
The chief of that department is on r 
desiring its continuance, due to the good results which ha‘ 
tained in his corps. 

There have been added to the bill as amendments on t! 
of this House certain provisions which I can not approve, 
the whole the bill as reported by the committee has so many g 
features that I intend to give it my vote on its merits. 
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: TwWpa 1 
D. BOWERSOCK. 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 6, 1900. 
On the bill (S. 4500) to increase the efficiency of the military esta 
the United States. 

Mr. BOWERSOCK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am interested in this anti-canteen an 
because I believe it to be right. I am not one of t! 
look to law to make men good, or who believes that m ; 
walk in the path I mark out for him in order to be virtu: ! 
happy. 

I will make no effort to change human nature and sudder : 
form mankind by statutes. I would be conservative, always © 
deavoring to move toward a higher plane. We can contro! a? 


HON. J. 
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restrain within certain limits; we can avoid a full partnership 
with evil; we can, and it is better that we should, heed the well- 
settled desire of the people. The earnest, thoughtful, calm con- 
victions of the people are right, and sooner or later this body must 
meet these convictions and at least endeavor to give force and 
effect to them. 

I am not here at this time to enter upon a tirade against intem- 
perance or a protest against the manufacture and useof beer and 
liquor. Good men and true men walk by different paths toward 
the same goal. I will not now offer lengthy argument upon the 
evils of the canteen, what it may lead to, or the demoralization it 
may cause. Civilization has not yet begun the manufacture of 
pruning knives from swords. Our Government at times needs 
soldiers and calls for men who may serve temporarily as volun- 
teers and may later enter the regular service. The call is gener- 
ally responded to with an alacrity and an enthusiasm that brings 
elory to our land and discomfiture to ourenemies. Who respond? 
The noblest, the strongest, the brightest youth of thenation. We 
send our boys with all the pride and hope and patriotism and con- 
fidence that seems to be the birthright of the American. When 
these young men go into the Army we knowthat some may not— 
willnot—return. Climateandexposure will make physical wrecks 
of too many, and the bullet will toooften maim, cripple, disfigure, 
and kill. 

These are accepted as the fortunes of war. But the mothers of 
these boys ask and plead that the Government place not oppor- 
tunity and temptation to intemperance, to drunkenness, before 
their sons in addition to the other evils and dangers that encom- 
pass them. They ask—and they havea right to ask—that the Gov- 
ernment be not a partner in a traffic of which they disapprove and 
which they believe is a menace—yea, more, an outrage. And I 
give you warning: A goodly and respectable number of fathers are 
of the same opinion and belief. 

Congress agreed with these good people not long since, and 
passed an anti-canteen law. Thislaw was unceremoniously pushed 
aside. Whether unjustly or not, the people believe unjustly, and 
think that a subterfuge took the place of reason, and they demand 
a rehearing andatrial. Is a request made by a few thousand 
Government employees for a regular vacation, or for more pay, 
or shorter hours—this body listens and acts. 


Do half a million | 


old soldiers ask for relief at your hands—they are not turned | 


away empty. They should not be. 
ity of our people want the Government to go out of the canteen 
business. Provide the reading room, the news room, the billiard 
room, the place for amusement and recreation, but don't sell the 
soldier liquor and give as an excuse or palliation that he will get 
poorer stuff on the outside. 

Do you think that this majority of our people will not, sooner 
or later, secure a reasonable trial of what they propose and ask 
for? Is there a father that would not prefer—more, insist—that if 
his son is to have a taste for strong drink and is to be subjected 
to its influences that it be not chargeable to the Government the 
young soldier is endeavoring to protect and serve ? 

[ know that a large number of Army officers have put them- 
selves on record as favoring the canteen. Some are on record on 
both sides. I desire to call attention to the opinions and observa- 
tions of a few worthy officers of our Army as to this question: 

HEADQUARTERS FirtTH ARMY CoRPs, 
Santiago de Cuba, July 30, 1898. 


I have always been strongly opposed to the canteen system or the 
e of intoxicating drinks of any kind on military reservations, and have 


* * 


sa 





It is safe tosay that a major- | 


| large standing army, and were it 
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HEADQUARTERS FOURTEENTH REGIMENT, 
ENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
Camp Meade, Middletown, Pa., September 23, 18 
* * * There are many ways that a soldier can ruin himself, but I think 
the canteen is the mostdamnable of all; I have never allowed one in my regi 
ment, and I never will. 
W. J. GLENN, 


Colonel, Commanding. 


8. 


KANSAS Crry, Mo., September 23. 

* * * Thave had good opportunity to observe the effects of beer on the 
health of the men inthe Second Division. I can not say that a limited quan- 
tity of beer would have been injurious, but the quantity can not be controlled 
if canteens are permitted to be open. Many of the regiments found it nec- 
essary to close their canteens. 

MILO B. WARD, 


Major and Surgeon, United States Volunteers 


* * * It is particularly important when a large proportion of the troops 
are recruits that nothing be officially done to create in them any habit of 
using intoxicants; and this, it is believed, would be the result if, as has been 
deemed desirable in some portions of the United States, canteens be estab- 
lished in the posts where light winesand beer are regularly furnished. In such 
circumstances the temptations of sociability and companionship are practi- 
cally irresistible, and the habit of drinking is readily acquired. (Pages 2: 
227, Part I, Report of Major-Generai Commanding the Army, 1899.) 

But opinions of others weigh not so much with me as the broad 
principle that the Government of the United States should not 
engage in the liquor business and that the mothers of our soldier 
boys have a right to a respectful hearing, to an honest and impar- 
tial trial of that for which they plead. 
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HON. THOMAS M. JETT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December €, 1900, 
On the bill (S. 4300) to increase the 
‘ the United State 

Mr. JETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration has in contempla- 
tion two objects, one of which is to reorganize the Army and the 
other to provide foran Army. During the Fifty-fifth Congress I 
had occasion to express fully my position upon the question of a 
not for the fact that we have 


ficiency of the military establishment of 





the 
just come out ec; a great political contest in which the provisions 
of this bill were in a measure an issue, 1 would not think of impos- 
ing myself upon this bouy. 

It seems that our Republican friends have taken the result of the 
recent e'ection «8s an indorsement of the policy of providing for 
and maintaining a great standing army. It has never heretofore 
been the policy of this Government to follow in the footsteps of 


European nations, but it seems that since the present Administra- 
| tion came into power there has been an absolute change of policy 
inaugurated, and the tendency has been and seems to be now to 
adopt the policy of foreign nut.ons in many part rs which are, 
in my judgment, opposed to the institutions of a republican form 
of government. The bill under consideration provides for astand- 
ing army of 58,000, and at the same time gives the power and 


| Army to 100,000, and this Army is 


| legislation is demanded that the Ariny 


opposed it until absolutely overruled and required to establish a canteen at | 
wy post. ti 
WILLIAM R. SHAFTER. 
Major-General, U. S. Volunteers, Commanding. 
HEADQUARTERS U. S. Forces, 
Camp Wikoff, Montauk Point, Long Island, September 20, 189 
* * * Tam a thorough believer in temperance in all things. and am 
utterly opposed to soldiers being sold intoxicating liquors, and I believe that | 
every effort should be exercised to remove the temptation of such dissipa 
tion from them. 


y i must recollect that all men are human, and if we can not make every- 
thing perfect we must make it as near perfect as possible. 


Respectfully, 
J. WHEELER, 
Major-General, United States Volunteers. 
HEADQUARTERS SOUTHWESTERN DIstTRICcT, 
Porto Rico, Ponce, September 15, 1898. 
: I am opposed to sales of liquors of any kind to enlisted men, and 
the use of the same in hot climates is injurious. A canteen puts liquor (beer 
and light wines) in front of a man, and induces him to drink, which, with 
this temptation removed, he would never do. 
GUY V. HENRY, 


Brigadier-General, United States Volunteers. 


* 


HosPITAL HEADQUARTERS, SEVENTH REGULAR INFANTRY, 
Camp Wikoff, Long Island, September 23. 


* What the houses of prostitution are to the youth of the city, so 
are the canteens of our Army to the soldier. 
W. GENELLA, 


Regimental Surgeon, Seventh Regular United States Infantry. 


* « 


authority to the President of the United States to increase the 
to be kept and maintained in 
time of peace as well asintime of war. It is understood by all 
that the Army at the present time is to be increased and that this 
raised for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Administration in carrying out its Philippine 
policy. 

In discussing a bill of this character there 
things to be looked to: First, is it ll for a repup 


may be 


we I ‘p 
and maintain a large standing army, and second, th reat ex- 
pense to which the people will be put in keeping and muaintain- 
ing such an army; that is. the great burdens that wil! necessarily 
be thrust upon the people in supporting an army of 1.0.00) in time 
of peace as well as in time of war. 1 for one ha lways main- 
tained that a great standing army was contrary to the institutions 


of our form of government; that a great standing army was a 
menace to a free people, and while I would not say anything dis- 
paragingly of the courage of the regular soldier, yet the truth 
and the fact is that the great battles of this country have been 
fought and won by the volunteer or citizen soldiery. And at all 
times when we are engaged in a war in the future it will be. as it 
has been in the past, that the volunteer soldiery will be called 
upon to take a hand in the struggles for supremacy notwithstand- 
ing the size of ourregular Army. One great objection to the pres- 
ent bill is that it is authorizing a regular army of 100,000, whether 
in peace or in war, and the taxpayers of this country will be com- 
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pelled to be taxed to support the great army provided for in and 
by this bill whether in peace or in war. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be remembered that we appropriated and 
expended upon the Army for the last fiscal year $127,000,000; that 
there has been appropriated for the use of the Army for and dur- 
ing the present fiscal year $115,000,000, and this is $13,000,000 short 
of the estimates furnished by the Secretary of War, which said 
sum of $13,000,000 will necessarily have to be appropriated before 
the end of the present fiscal year, making in all $128,000,000 tha‘ 
we will have expended upon the Army this vear. This is an item 
that should be taken into consideration by the members upon the 
other side of this House. This great expense has been brought 
about in carrying out the Philippine policy of the present Federal 
Administration. Mr. McKinley and his party associates and party 
advisers are responsible for this great burden that has been thrust 
upon the people of this country. One $100,000,000 of this enor- 
mous sum expended, as heretofore stated, has been occasioned by 
reason of the Philippine policy entered upon by the McKinley 
Admunistration. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well known by all members of this House 
that we appropriated for the use of the Army before the Spanish- 
American war annually $23,000,000 to $24,000,000, and now, two 
years after that war is over, we are appropriating more than $100,- 
000,000 annually in addition to that sum. This is the business 
proposition the Republican party has inaugurated; this is the in- 
vestment that the people have had made for them, and one that 
the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber think has met 
with the approval of the people. In this, inmy humble judgment, 
they deceive themselves; upon this particular question I believe, 
when it is considered in the light of the true facts, and it will 
finally be, the people will be opposed, and will so record them- 
selves, to the expenditure of so large sums of money in order to 
carry out the policy entered upon by our Republican friends just 
to satisfy the whims of the favored few. 

Mr. Chairman, this Philippine policy, it is said by the Republi- 
can party, must be maintained, and we must keep a large army 
to maintain such policy for the reason, as they say, to give us a 
large amount of trade. In this connection I desire to read a state- 
ment sent out some time ago from the office of the honorable Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Root: 

WASHINGTON, July 8. 

The report of the division of the customs and insular affairs, War Depart- 
ment, made public to day, has an interesting statement showing the total 
imports at the port of Manila, P. L.. for the calendar year 1899. 

Merchandise to the value of $17,450,412 was imported during the year, 
which. with $109.965 in gold and $1,141,392 in silver coin, brings the total im- 
portations for 1899 to $18,701,469. Of this amount $1,887,090 worth entered free 
of duty. Allimports of merchandise were brought in foreign vessels and 
entered for immediate consumption. The total amount of import duty col- 
lected was $3,364,020. 

The imports hy countries show: 

From China, $6,796,769; England, $3,102,728; Spain, $2,624,879; United States, 
$1,350,364; British East Indies, $1,219,502. 

Can anyone study this report and reach the conclusion that this 
trade is proving beneficial to us as a people and as a nation? 
Consider the great expenditures we are compelled to go to and 
compare them with the volume of business done with the Filipinos 
as given here and elsewhere, and it will be found that this isa 
costly investment the Republican party has made for the people. 
This is the principal port of the entire Philippine group. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that 1 oppose legisla- | 
tion providing for a strong standing army on principle. I fear it 
will not prove to be for the best interests of our people. Its ten- 
dency has been at all times to intimidate the citizen in the peace- | 
ful pursuits of his civil rights, and at the end in many cases has | 
undermined and seriously impaired self-government, if not de- | 
stroyed it. Iam, therefore, Mr. Chairman, obliged, believing as 
I do, to vote against the pending bill. [Continued applause on 





Democratic side. | 


The Army Bill. 
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or 
HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 6, 1900. 
The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (S. 4300) to increase the efficiency of 
the military establishment of the United States— 


Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: The United States is an anomaly in the annals 
of the world. It is the first venture of human liberty to build 
and fortify a secure and permanent home. It is unlike any other 
nation in the spirit, temper, ambition, and aims of its people. It 
is unlike any other nation in its institutions and operations of 
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have established and maintained 


government, which are the outgrowth of hope, courage, intelli- 
gence, and an unyielding determination to avoid what is pernicious 
and degrading and to achieve what is honest, pure, and beneficent. 


In the complexities of its structure it has no taint of feudalism ; 

and no i 
FEATURES OF MONARCHY. 

It has no thirst for conquest and no greed for colonies, The 

conduct of its internal affairs and the policy of its intercourse ‘ 


with other nations are sanctioned by experience and the special 
favors of the God of Nations. Its ‘‘foundation is liberty; its 
superstructure is peace.” 


The bare idea of brute force, the domination of the stronger 


over the weaker, the exacting and overbearing rule of the baron 


over the cramped and serving poor, is abhorrent to the severe and 


keen sense of right and justice which has always distinguished 
the American people. What they are and what they have they 
have attained through honest and industrious efforts. They have, 
only when compelled, resorted to the harsher and sterner measures 
of armed conflict to maintain their honor and integrity and safe- 
guard their rightsand interests and to repel the aggressions of the 


haughty and the brutal upon the helpless and thesuffering. They 


DOCTRINES, CUSTOMS, AND SYSTEMS 
which infuse and foster a proper spirit of lofty independence and 
expand liberty into the freest expression of thought and action 
consistent with the rights of others and the general welfare. The 
consequence is that we have an untrammeled press, engaging the 
brightest talent of the land and diffusing intelligence among tie 
masses; we have prophets of every school reading the horoscope of 
the future to suit themselves and no censorship over their predic- 
tions, and priests and apostles and propagandists of every creed 
and organization who ply their vocation without let or hindrance, 
Ours is a free, progressive, intelligent, and investigating people, 
rising above partisan passion and narrow bigotry, probing to the 
bottom the problems of political philosophy and the subtleties of 
diplomatic craft, and can never be enslaved, degraded, or 
OVERAWED BY THE PRIDE OF POWER, 

come in what shape it may. 

The people of the United States not enly have the learning of 
the schools and the training of newspaper educators, but the more 
useful discipline of discrimination and experience. A theory that 
will not stand the test of practice they throw overboard. They have 
that kind of an education that coventa the value of their opportuni- 
ties and the sacredness of their privileges and duties. They do not 
stand aghast at the recitals of peril and computations of expendi- 
ture when their own sagacity tells them that the profit will far 
exceed theloss. When the question of right has been settled neg- 
atively they call a halt, or affirmatively their 

COMMAND IS, ‘‘GO FORWARD.” 

Our system of government is the same that came from the wise 
heads, the honest hearts, and pure hands of the fathers; there has 
always been an idolatrous regard for the counsels and direction 
of these sages, and the principles of government, and even the de- 
tails of its operation have only been amplified to meet the increas- 
ing demands of our national growth and expansion. The casiet 
has undergone slight changes, but the precious jewel has been left 
untouched. 

Though some pessimists, veiled and hooded in their own self- 
conceit and in the gloom of their thoughts, may raise the alarm 
that 





THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE IS WEAKENING, 
patriotism waning, and that there is a gradual and steady decadence 


| of all the elements of our national strength, nothing could be 


farther from our actual condition. Though in the very blossom 
of youth, this nation has the buoyant virility of matured years 

You can no more divert it from the trend of its prcgress nor 
change the destiny of its commercial and territorial develop» 
than you can harness a Caribbean storm. In the activity and 
diversification of its industries, in the variety and abundance 0! 
its productions, and in the generosity, intelligence, civilization 
aspiration, and wealth of its people, it leads the world and hols 4 
complete 

MASTERY OVER ITS MARKETS. 

Its area is almost entirely covered with an embroidery of rai! and 
wire. Its people buy and read newspapers, magazines, per! 
als, and books by the billion. The enduring grandeur of its «1! 
surpass the emblazonry of oriental dreams. And, best of all, ' 
most promising of all its features of glory and power is the ‘ict 
that 17,000,000, or about one-fifth of its population, are enro!ec 
in the public schools. Such forces for national aggrandizem¢n' 
can not be thwarted nor subverted. E 

Should not a nation such as this, leading the van of the wor! 
powers, have a respectable and adequate armament on land 80 
sea? The world makes history rapidly—centuries are crow’ 
into decades and decades into months; from morning's dawn + 
evening's glow 
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18s AN EPOCH. 


Should not our Government be prepared for emergencies that 
may be born in a day? Such emergencies have happened in the 
recent past, and may happen again. , 

Though we had a goodly number of modern battle ships, ‘‘ our 
sharp, short, and decisive conflict ” with Spain demonstrated the 
insufficiency of our naval equipment. We had enough to destroy 
the fleets of the enemy after we had found them, but not enough to 
blockade the forts, aid the land forces fighting on the shores, and 
scour the high seas, 

THE GOVERNMENT HEEDED THE WARNING, 


recognized the peril, and is enlarging the Navy with a splendid 
line of modern battle ships that will accord with her supremacy 
as the leading world power. 

Why should not the military arm of the Government be 
strengthened in like manner? If Aguinaldo is dead, as so often 
reported, he is certainly a very lively corpse, and his deluded fol- 
lowers in the revolt against the sovereign authority of the United 
States manifest no inclination to surrender. 
‘ungles, defiles, and passes of the Luzon hills, and at every op- 
portunity murder American soldiers, War on that bloody island 
isalengthening chain. Luzon is 

AN UNCONQUERED PROVINCE, 
and will be as long as the Filipinos possess the power and oppor- 
tunity to shed American blood. 

The ports of entry are ours. The gallant marines under good 
Admiral Dewey have done their work, and done it surpassingly 
well. Soldiers arenow our need. An emergency frightful in its 
aspects and terrible in it consequences is before us if this bill for 
the permanent enlargement of the Regular Army should fail to 
pass. All that we have achieved will be lost, the fruits of the 
brilliant victory at Manila will turn to ashes, and the death of 
every soldier in the Philippines 

WILL BECOME A CRIME. 

To avert this disaster and disgrace, to relieve an already in- 
suflicient army being rapidly decimated by sleughter and disease, 
to protect the lives and property of the friendly Filipinos who 
deprecate the revolt, to obtain what is honestly ours and what we 
have paid for, to uphold the flag where it is planted, and to plant 


it where it should go, soldiers are needed now for the Philippine | 


service. 


side of this Chamber will sink the partisan in the patriot and 
abandon all opposition to this righteous and God required meas- 


ure of relief and their leading campaign war cry that ‘* the empire | 
: Is it too much to hope that a knowledge of the needs | of policy have been fully and unmistakably indorsed; and the 
of the country and that a crisis is impending in the Philippines, | 


that the honor of the flag and the integrity and prestige of the | 


is coming?” 


country, will lead all to seek the only path of safety and patriotic 
duty, and each member of this body, foregoing all partisan feel- 
ing, will vie with all the rest in 
MAINTAINING THE 
of the nation over the archipelago. 

The Army bill is nota job. There is no mercenary feature con- 
nected with it. It affords no shelter for the Army speculator. It 
is a a plot to provide fat and safe positions for those ‘‘ with a 
pul, 
lar or to add new luster to the stars on the Republican flag. 
hot a partisan measure. It is not an organized raid on the Treas- 
ury. Itis every whit clean and pure throughout. It is a hearty 
and prompt response to a call imperatively urgent. It is just 
What a large majority of the people by their votes said they de- 
manded. It is the popular will declared and recorded under the 
solemn sanction of a public duty, and should be regarded 

AS THE VOICE OF GOD. 

It seems to me, and I do not wish to be offensive, that the mem- 
ber who dallies, falters, hesitates, and refuses to give this measure 
the weight of his influence and the support of his vote has an ob- 
scured conception of what he is here for. 

This bill is not covered over with political features, though it 
has in it for the vanquished compensation for the bitter‘memories 
of an overwhelming defeat, whilst it commends itself to the ap- 


SOVEREIGNTY 


| 
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us to pursue, provoke the scorn and ridicule of all nations, recede 
from our commanding place in the affairs of the world, and make 
the flag, glorified by unnumbered victories of peace and war, 

A SYMBOL OF DISCREDIT AND INFAMY. 

The Government has been forced to embark in enterprises that 
she can not carry forward to successful completion without a 
large force of trained soldiery. If this bill, or one similar in its 
provisions, fails of enactment at this session of Congress the 
armed forces of the Government will be reduced to 27,000 men 
the ist of July next. What a pitiable and disgraceful spectacle 
that would be! What a commentary it would be on the uncon- 
cern, recreancy, and unfaithfulness of the law-making power! 
What a reckless and indefensible defiance of the 

RECORDED WISHES AND DECREES 
of a vast majority of the American nar Until the machinery 
of the courts in Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, or other islands now 
in our peaceful possession are put in operation and government 


Tier Uinone the | established, and their people have become familiar and satisfied 
| ¢ 1e 


with. its spirit, methods, and purposes, the presence of a consider- 
able armed force will be necessary to insure general acquiescence 
and security. The complications of the Chinese situation are by 
no means ended; the door to the East is not yet fully opened, and 
no one can tell with any satisfying degree of definiteness what the 
future has in store. The Government of the United States 
HAS A POLICY OF ITS OWN, 

and should be armed with a plenitude of power to enforce it, and 
not be ‘‘cribbed, coffined, and confined” that ‘‘a damned spot” 
on its prestige may follow. The revolt in the archipelago is still 
flagrant, and if there are not reenforcements after the reduction 
next July the Tagal bandits, under *‘ the Washington of the Phil- 
ippines,” will swoop down from their hiding places in the jungles 
and fastnesses of the Luzon hills and butcher at their leisure a 
decimated and insufficient army. 

The fact confronts us that the term of enlistment of 26 regi- 
ments of United States troops in the Philippine service expires 
June 30, 1901, and this depletion must be provided against or we 
must abandon the archipelago. This is a certain fact. Wecan 
not evade this exigency. We should not falter, hesitate, and 
stickle about unimportant matters. We own the Philippines the 
same as we own Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and Alaska. 


| The victory of Manila and a subsequent purchase of the islands 
is it too much to hope that our Democratic friends on the other 





lt is no scheme to render the Administration more popu- | 
It is 


settled this. The voice of the people—and they 
ARE THE REAL MASTERS 
of the Army and Navy, the Cabinet, and Congress—has been 


heard in no uncertain tones, and the Administration and its lines 


commission that every member of Congress, be he Democrat, Re- 
publican, or Populist, holds from the p-ople requires him to give 
full force and effect to their will and demand. 

It is no time nor occasion for partisan prejudice and rancor, 
The honor, good faith, and prestige of our country are at stake. 
Congress and the President nust come up to the full measure of 
their duty with a spirit that does not quail before any burden or 
responsibility, and the patriotism and courage of the American 
people can be implicitly depended upon to do the rest. We must 
occupy our new possessions 

IN FACT AS WELL AS IN NAME. 

There can be no consistent, honest, contention about the right of 
sovereignty over them. The world, save the rebellious and insur- 
rectionary Tagals and their friends elsewhere, acknowledges it. 
It is our duty to start the people of these regions on the lines 


| of progress, development, education, and civilization by giving 
| them immunity from the despoiler and marauder, the protection 


| ask, is a timely and necessary movement in this direction. 


of our arms, and the peace, security, and inspiration of 
ORDERLY AND STABLE GOVERNMENT. 
The bill under consideration, though not all I desire and would 
It can 
not be denied that we are still at war, and the people have declared 


| in their own sovereign way that we must remain at war until 


proval and support of every true American as the embodiment of | 


the impulses and sentiments of a 
Zo PURE, LOFTY, AND UNSELFISH PATRIOTISM. 
rhe man who opposes it will annihilate his future and make for 


) 
himself a grave so ¢ eep, obscure, and unrespected that the angel | . , : coed ah. 7 a me 
| tention that this number is too great, but the country is at war 


of the resurrection, after reading the epitaph on his tombstone, 
ll refrain from breaking his dreamless slumber. 

An exigency confronts us, and we can not thrust it aside as we 
cast away a rotten orange. We must provide against it and meet 
It. If we fail or refuse to do so, we attempt to arrest the trend of 
the world’s movement, abandon with contemptible cowardice 
What we have undertaken in the interest of humanity and civili- 
zation, retreat from the line that Providence has marked out for 


W 


every armed foe to the flag is crushed or surrenders. To accom- 
plish this the country must have an army. With the present 
conditions confronting us and the possibility of future complica- 
tions, the inexorable logic of circumstances and the testimony of 


| men learned in the arts of war, and who have calmly and impar- 


tially surveyed the whole field, agree that an army of 100,000 men 
maximum strength is not too large and burdensome. If the coun- 
try was on a peace basis there might be something in the con- 


and should be on a respectable and 
SUFFICIENT WAR FOOTING. 

And Congress can not shirk its obligation to make this pro- 
vision. Expansion is not now an issue, The rising and the set- 
ting of the sun, the alternatives of day and aight, the coming and 
going of the seasons, and the law of gravitation are not more fixed 


| and enduring certainties. Whether our new possessions are the 
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trophies of inglorious conquest or the increment of honest pur- 
chase has passed the domain of debate, and he who spends his 
time and energies in discussing it is engaged in as idle and fruit- 
less a work as if he were pitching straws down against the breast 
of a cyclone or hurling paper pellets against a solid stone wali. 
GOD SAW THE NECESSITY 
and made the argument, for expansion, liberty, education, civili- 
zation, and Christianity are the inherent rights of every man, 
woman, and child, whether living in this highly favored land or 
in the dark regions of the earth. He is determined to overthrow 
the habitations of cruelty and the citadels of superstition and op- 
pression in His own way and at His own appointed time. He is 
determined that the fairest and most fruitful parts of His crea- 
tion shall not be desecrated and impoverished for all time by the 
savage and the tyrant. He is determined that the dark isles of 
the Pacific and the benighted regions of the farther East shall feel 
the pulsing tide and the glow and inspiration of the world’s new 
movement and be renovated and irradiated by the political, moral, 
and religious principles that make men great 
AND NATIONS INVINCIBLE. 


He is the same God that liberated the children of Israel; who | 
fashioned a pillar of cloud for their guidance by day and kindled 
a pillar of fire for their guidance by night, and saved, after forty 
years’ wandering through a wild and barren wilderness, a rem- 
nant of His chosen seed, and in His present providences, as far as | 
human agency is concerned, the United States is the honored 
instrument, without its own seeking, in accomplishing all the 
parts of His wondrous plans. All opposing law, custom, prece- 
dent, and political measures will be swept away 

BY THE RESISTLESS FORCES 
he has set in motion. 

Sordid commercialism and military pomp and power do not en- 
ter intothe thought, purposes, andcalculationsofthosewho support | 
this measure, though our new acquisitions are empires of natural 
wealth to which the world is entitled. If we had no other justifi- 
cation than these the flag would not be floating over Cuba, Porto 
Rica, Guam, and other islands, nor would we be fighting in the 
archipelago. The United States is not a sea pirate nor a land 
grabber. Her people are honest, well-intentioned, and independ- 
ent, without envy and greed, as they are without fear; and a party 
that would advocate territorial extension at the sacrifice of high 
moral principles and the country’s honor and integrity 

WOULD NOT SURVIVE AN ELECTION, 
and would go down to a grave of ignominy loaded with the deep- | 
voiced execrations of an indignant people. Under the operations | 
of this bill itis possible that an army of 65,000 men will be or- 
ganized and sent tu the Philippines. This army would be com- | 
posed of the flower of our youth—strong, determined, courageous, | 
and patriotic men—that would 
MAKE SHORT SHRIFT 


of that flying and fugitive pretender, Aguinaldo, and his foilow- 
ing of savage insurrectionists. It would save thousands of val- 
uable lives and millions of treasure. It wouldinspire, encourage, 
liberate, and protect the decent and intelligent Filipinos, who are 
pleased and jubilant over their change of destiny, are loyal to the 
United States, and pray for ihe earliest establishment of its peace- 
ful authority over their war-wasted islands. It was ours to break 
the clutch of oppression and poverty, to feed the starving, clothe 
the naked, to provide shelter for those whose homes were burned, 
and to empty the prison hells in those islands, where Spain, with- 
out hindrance, had committed 
THE MOST HORRIBLE ATROCITIES 

for three centuries, and it is still ours to rescue the loyal Filipinos 
from their unhappy and unfortunate condition. Then a govern- 
ment would be erected in perfect accord with our own; there 
would be peace, security, and advancement in the islands, and 
there would be no necessity for an armed force save to guard the 
seacoast and garrison the military stations, to que!l any uprising 
of the rebellious. My own contention is that Congress 


— ] 


SHOULD PROVIDE 100,000 TROOPS 
for the immediate necessities in the Philippines; that this is just 
what the election of President McKinley and the overwhelming 
success of the Republican party mean. Iam satisfied that this 
would be the path of safety and economy; that it would save life 
and money, and be an honorable discharge of our obligations in 
the cause of humanity and the world's civilization. It would 
show that we as a nation are terribly in earnest and that there is 
no immunity for those who resist its authority or challenge the 
assertion of its rights. Such a movement wou!d be a most valu- 
able object lesson in this epoch-making period. 

It is still fresh in the memory that during the recent Presiden- 
tial struggle we were constantly assured that we were in the | 
shadow of the empire, but the people looked into the Presidential 
closet, and there they found 
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| this army billis to maintain by military force a government to }ye 
| erected in the Philippines ‘‘ antagonistic to our own in form and 


| out the Philippines for a revival of Cesarism, the horrors 


| the people. They talk eloquently about the glories of th: 


and religious liberty and 








NO GHOST NOR SKELETON, 
but there an altar shrine of lofty and devoted patriotism and gin. 
cere and absorbing sympathy for the helpless and outraged. Anj 
now this class of wiseacres and sages tell us that the intention o; 


substance.” Has such a fabric of horror been erected in Cuba or 
Porto Rico, where the natives, though not quite so intelligent oy 
familiar with the robberies of taxation and perniciousness of trusts 
yet are just about as 

LOYAL AND TRUE TO THE FLAG 


as many of our Democraticbrethren? Have not these two islands 
the same Constitution, the same laws, the same kind of a judiciary, 
the same system and methods of government as our own? They 
are not outlying provinces, but wards of the nation, and the mili. 
tary is there to preserve order and peace and protect the jy 
in the same liberties we enjoy. These islands are on thx 
footing, as far as the civil law is concerned, as our interior Terri- 
tories, and when they are prepared for it by the processes of edu 
cation and experience 

THEY WILL HAVE A VOICE 


| 


| in our governmental affairs. 


As to this charge of imperialism, the cord is frayed, the cruse is 
broken, and the lamp is dead. Its unavailing service has termi 
nated. There is not a single feature of the policy of the Adminis 
tration or of the party which it represents that can be constru 
by any honest and intelligent interpretation into such an al 
rent and monstrous idea and aim. 

The Administraticn, in providing for all the exigencies of the 
novel situation in these two islands, has been guilty of no act fac- 
ing in this direction. Now, why should the Administration s)1 


military despotism—‘‘a government antagonistic to ours in form 
and substance?” Is thata fitand safe field, with peculiar] 
able conditions and opportunities for any American, however 
strongly he may be intrenched in the esteem and confide! 
the people, to exploit himself as an un-American ruler? 5 L 
idea sinks below the dignity and respectability of good nonsense, 
It is the idle chatter of the discomfited and crushed, beaten at 
the game of politics, 

WITHOUT HOPE AND WITHOUT A FUTURE, 
as they have no live, pertinent, and attractive issue to present t 


ia 


the value of tradition, and the magnificent possibilities of the! 
ture, forgetful of the fact that each epoch has its own | 
sages, and philosophers and makes and writes its own hist 

if there be a terror to our own people anda peril to the n 
zenry of our ‘‘outlying provinces” in the proposition to 
our military establishment; if it be the purpose to subju 
Filipinos and keep them in a state of vassalage and enslavement 
by the force of arms, surely this terror, peril, and purpos 
manifest in the civilmunicipal Philippine code, that fol:ow: 
along the lines of the laws of the United States, guaranteeing «Vl 


PROTECTION FOR PERSONS AND PROPERTY. 

Even now, with the distractions and alarms of war, p! 
incursions, and the forays of the banditti, the mailed hand 
iron rule of the military are subservient to civil procedu 
civil government is being erected throughout the arcl 
capital is making investments, and the rich and fertile r 
being developed under the «gis of lawandorder. The Ta‘t ‘ 
mission is hard at work organizing the country and establisiins 
courts. The great majority of the people recognize Ameri 
ereignty and accept the new conditions 

OF FREEDOM AND OPPORTUNITY 


with delight. Kind treatment, and not musketry and art 
winning them over to peace and reconciliation, and th: 
ginning to give the American authorities implicit faith 
fidence. Hundreds of the people, realizing the good inte 
their American friends and rescuers, are convinced that | 





| ditions will be vastly improved under the flag, and they a1 
| the oath of allegiance. They now see how cruelly they h 


mised and deceived by crafty leaders, who made them 


| that the American soldiers were incarnate devils and 


SURRENDER MEANT DEATH. 
Make the war ‘“‘short, sharp, and decisive” by sending ¢: 
soldiers to hunt down the pestiferous insurgents, who : 
together only by the encouragement of the blatant aunt 


| country, and at once compel them to obedience or ext 
| them, as they so richly deserve. Then tranquillity and » 


will take the place of disorder, misgivings, uncertaintt 
fears, and the steady and resistless march of progress and 
opment will go forward and the triumph of intelligence, « a 
tion, and Christianity over superstition, lawlessness, and sayas*': 
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WILL BE COMPLETE. 


Then the door will be opened to China and we can manage our 
complications in that quarter with ease and dispatch. Then the 
door will be opened to farther India, whose teeming populations 
need and will buy enormous quantities of our productions, The 
supremacy of American law and systems in the Philippines, with 
their freedom-giving spirit, industrial infusion, and renovating 
agencies, Will cut the Gordian knot of the Eastern problem, and 
in a commercial sense the whole Orient will be ours. ; 

Those who oppose this measure of necessary military equipment 
obiect to it because it substitutes a regular army for a volunteer 
army, and insist that it would be an entailment for all time to 
come, burdening the people with the hardships of excessive taxa- 
tion, and that it would create and foster a vainglorious and hurt- 
fy] spirit of militarism such as dominates and enslaves the nations 
of the Old World. If they are honest, candid, and 

SINCERE IN THIS INSISTENCE, 
they are woefully and inexcusably ignorant of the widely differing 
conditions of this country and the monarchies of Europe. There 


the commonalty is fettered and repressed, military service is com- | 


pulsory, whilst the —_ crust of society —the nobility —Teve 1 in 
the pride of power ant the pomp of circunistance, and find their 
chief enjoyment in decorating themselves with the emblazonry 
of war trappings. The education of the American mind and the 
trend of American thought do not lead in the direction of mar- 
slow to rally to their country’s banner and attest their valor and 
triotism. They are devoted to the peaceful pursuits of indus- 
- honest accumulation, and national aggrandizement. 

They abominate the enterprise of war, with its bloody havoc and 

WOES OF DEVASTATION, 
and its gorgeous insignia has for them no attractions. They re- 
vere their free, peace-insuring institutions, and the throb of the 
war drum only quickens their pulses and stirs their hearts to cour- 
age and determination when the arbitrament of the sword is the 
only alternative. To assert that a regular army of 100,000 men 
1 soldier to about 760 inhabitants—is a menace to the stability 
of our free Government is a bold and reckless challenge of the in- 
telligence and patriotism of the American people, and to assert 
that they will not willingly and cordially meet the expenses of 
such a war footing is to brand them with the 
MOST DISHONORING PARSIMONY. 

Millions upon millions are annually spent in paying pensions, on 
coast defenses, Government buildings, the carrying of the mails, 
and the improvement of harbors and waterways, and yet the peo- 
ple never call a halt, knowing that the bounty of the Government 
to the disabled soldiers is a deserved gratuity, and the citadels of 


Dp 


nation. 

Another objection to this bill, urged by those affrighted by the 
specter of imperialism, is, as they most vehemently assert and 
strenuously maintain, thatit gives the President autocratic author- 
ity; that it enlarges his opportunities and possibilities to make 
himself the paramount factor in the control and direction of the 
Government, and that he may use the military 
‘ TO CRUSH LABOR 
in its struggle to maintain its rights against the despotism and 
aggressions of corporate monopoly. These objectors have sud- 
denly become the guardians of the laboring man and the custo- 
dians of popular liberty. From the foundation of the Govern- 
ment the President has been the Commander in Chief of the Army 





Army Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


T \ mn “ 4% > 
HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 6, 1900 
On the bill (S. 4300) to increase the efficiency of the military establishment of 
the United States. 

Mr, FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending measure provides for the reorgani- 
zation of the Regular Army. 

It is conceded that some legislation is required at this session to 
provide sufficient force to carry out the Administration's policy 
but recently indorsed by the people. Under the existing law the 
Army on the 30th of June next will consist of about 27,000 men. 
Unquestionably the country will need a larger Army than that 
for some time to come. Since the declaration of war against 
Spain all legislation increasing the Army has been of a temporary 


) | character. It has been intended to meet emergencies that de- 
tial glory, though when necessary the American people are not 


manded larger forces than are usually required by the country. 
The necessity for a force greater than that sutlicient for the 


| ordinary needs of the Government will undonbtedly continue 


beyond the 30th of July next. 

Under the necessity of enacting some legislation the majority 
of this House propose a reorganization of the Regular Army, 
Such legislation has been discussed and pressed for some time. 
Experts in military matters severely criticise the present organi- 
zation of the Army. With the duties and responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon this country by reason of recent events, a permanent 
force of 27,600 men will no longer be adequate for the country. 

Did this measure merely propose to increase the standing Army 
to a size commensurate with the country’s needs, and at the same 
time improve and perfect the organization, | would not hesitate 
to give it my unqualified support. Unfortunately, however, the 
measure does not do this alone. By this bill it is proposed to re- 
organize the Regular Army, increase it as required by what seems 
to be the demands of the future, and at the same time provide the 
additional men that the present emergencies require. The reor- 
ganization is not made in view of the peace requirement of the 
country, but a permanent army is provided, based upon the tem- 


| porary conditions of the present. 
our defense and our facilities for communication and the diffusion | 
of intelligence should comport with our increasing greatness as a | 


Some increase is needed in the standing Army of the country. 
Porto Rico and Cuba, the Philippine Islands, and, perhaps, the 


| situation in China for many years will require the presence of 


American troops. In a short time, however, few men will be 
required in Porto Rico. If the pledges made in the beginning by 
this country are fulfilled, the day should be at hand when our 
troops will be withdrawn from Cuba. It is not to be expected 
that after an independent government is established there that 
American forces will be retained in theisland. The increase in 
the Army will be necessary for service in the Philippines and to 
man the coast defenses of the States. 

But if 96,000 men are sufficient to meet the demands of the serv- 
ice at the present time, such an army will be unnecessary when 


| the emergencies of the present are past. That time may not be 


and Navy, and in certain instances is invested with discretionary | 


powers, and this bill in no respect warrants him in going beyond | 


constitutional limits, and no President ever has been or ever will 
be rash and defiant enough to invade the province of the law- 
making power. He knows that it would cost him his official head 
and ¢ ver his name with everlasting odium and disgrace. 

The bill authorizes the President to organize and maintain one 
provisional regiment in Porto Rico, to be composed of the natives 
of that island. It authorizes him, should he deem it advisable, to 
enlist in the United States service 12,000 natives of the Philippine 
Islands, to be used as scouts in the war for the suppression of the 
insurrection in the archipelago. 

J THIS PROVISION IS WISE AND TIMELY 

in that it recognizes the fact that our new territorial acquisitions 
are a part and parcel of our national domain; that the inhabit- 
ants thereof are entitled to the badge of American citizenship; 
that they should have the opportunity of assisting in their own 
defense and in the organization and maintenance of their own 
government, 

This bill is a positive and emphatic declaration of the American 
people that they are determined to follow the lines of progress 
and duty unmistakably marked out by the indications of Provi- 
dence, and they heartily indorse and will enthusiastically sustain 


a instead of the meager number of 27,000 in the Army the 
Sv ¢ 
will be proud and which will not disappoint their expectations, 


far distant. In his message to Congress President McKinley says: 

There are assuring indications that the Philippine insurgents are coming 
to acknowledge the authority of the United States. 

When such a condition is secured the force required to main- 
tain order will be much smaller than that now needed to put 
down the insurrection. 

The peace force of the country will be unnecessarily large if 
maintained as proposed by the pending bill. 

It was never intended, and the people of the country will not 
indorse a proposition, to rely upon the Regular Army as the chief 
defense or force when the nation isin peril. The history of our 
country proves too conclusively that the volunteer is the Repub- 
lic’s reliance. This is not said in disparagement of the regular, 
He has a place and a glory gleaned froin many bloody fields in the 
past that can never be snatched from him. 

Under our free institutions, however, every citizen is equally 
interested in preserving the integrity of the Government, The 
people rely upon themselves to protect their rights and liberties 
with the same success in the future as has been had in the past. 
In times of peril, from foes within or without, it is the people 
who respond and arm to preserve their homes and their country. 
They do not wish, nor will they ever consent, to support a large 
army in idleness awaiting, perhaps praying, the necessity for their 
services. 

The people of this country have profited by the experience of 


ay of next July there will be a force of soldiery of which they | the nations of the Continent. In Europe the nations are stagger- 


ing under the burdens of their military establishments, Young 
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men waste valuable yearsin the army. The natural resources of 
the country are to a certain extent neglected, while everything 
smacks of the camp. 

Our policy has been different. It has been most wise. When 
at peace, as this country happily bas been during the greater part 


of its history, the people devote themselves to the arts and the 
pursuits of peace. When the country is darkened by the cloud of 


war, then every man awaits in readiness the call for his services. 
Under the provision of this bill the Army may consist of 58,000 
or of 96,000 men. Power is lodged in the President to fix it within 


not be delegated by Congress to any man. The law should be 
fixed so that the President would execute it as framed by the rep- 
resentatives of the people. The tendency seems to be growing 
to leave more and more to the discretion of executive officials. In 
many instances it is proper that officials be given certain discre- 
tion. Unless necessary it is unwise to encourage legislation of 
such nature. 


In justification of the power given in the pending measure to | 


the President to increase or diminish the Army, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] cited the following precedents in 
the history of Army legislation. I quote from the speech deliy- 
ered December 5, 1900: 


In the year 1798 there was difficulty, but not war, with France. By an act | 


of May 2s of that year the President of the United States was authorized, 
**in the event of a declaration of war against the United States, or of actual 
invasion ot their territory by a foreign power, or of imminent danger of such 
invasion, discovered, in his opinion, to exist, before the next session of Con- 
gress, to cause to be enlisted and called into service a number of troops not 
exceeding 10,000,” etc. 

On July 16 of that year—remember, there was no war then--the President 
Was given a general authority—a discretionary authority—" to raise, in addi- 
tion to the present military establishment, 12 regiments of infantry and 6 
troops of light dragoons, to be enlisted for and during the continuance of the 
existing differences between the United States and the French Republic, 
unless sooner discharged.”’ 

In March, 1799, it was declared lawful for the President of the United 
States, among other things, “‘in case imminent danger of the invasion of their 
territory by any power shall, in his opinion, be discovered to exist," to or- 
ganize 24 regiments of infantry, besides riflemen, artillerists, and cavalry. 

And he was allowed, when it appeared expedient, during the session of the 
Senate or in their recess, to appoint their odheene. 

Again, in the year 1800—May l4—when we were not at war, the President 
was authorized to suspend further military appointments. 

Again, March 16, 1802, he was authorized, when he should deem it expe- 
dient, to organize a corps of engineers. 

Again, in 1803—March 3—he was authorized, whenever he should judge it 
expedient, to require the executives of such of the States as he might deem 
expedient, and from their local situation most convenient, to take effectual 
measures to organize, arm, and equip, according to law, and hold in readi- 
ness to march at a moment's waPning,a detachment of militia not exceeding 
80,000, officers included. 

Again, January 2, 1812, he was authorized, when he should have satisfac- 
tory evidence of actual or threatened invasion of any State by any Indian 
tribe or tribes, to raise, either by the acceptance of volunteers or by enlist- 
ment for one year, as many companies as he might deem necessary, not ex 
ceeding 6, as rangers. 

Again, January 29, 1813, it was provided by Congress that there be raised 
such number of regiments of infantry, not exceeding 20, as, in the opinion of 
the President, may be necessary for the public service, to be enlisted for one 
year, unless sooner discharged. 

Again, in 1882—June 15—the President was authorized to raise, by the 
acceptance of volunteers or by enlistments for one year, 600 mounted rangers, 
as the nature of the service may, in his opinion, make necessary. 

Again, May 23, 1836, he was authorized to accept volunteers, either infan 
try or cavalry, not exceeding 10,000 men, to serve six or twelve months after 
they arrived at the rendezvous. 

Gentlemen may say that these provisions merely give authority to enlist 
volunteers, and that the enlistment of volunteers is in accordance with prece- 
dent. But thatis notall. In the year 1846—May 13—it was enacted 

“That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, authorized by 
voluntary enlistment to increase the number of privates in each and any of 
the companies of the existing regiments of dragoons, artillery, and infantry 
toany number not exceeding 100, whenever in his opinion the exigencies of 
the public service may require the same; and to reduce the same to 64 when 
the exigencies requiring the present increase shall cease: Provided, That 
said enlistment shall be for the term of five years and no longer, unless sooner 
disbanded by the President.” 


Mr. Chairman, the manner in which the gentleman from New 
Jersey [| Mr. PARKER] has arranged his precedents clearly shows 
that they are not applicable tothe present situation. Nearly every 
act cited was enacted at a time when, if hostilities were not ac- 
tually impending, yet the signs of the times pointed so unmistak- 
ably to difficulty that it was the part of wisdom to prepare while 
yet time remained. 

It will be noticed, too, that practically every act enumerated 
was at a period in the history of this country when communica- 
tion was difficult between different sections of the country. The 
telegraph and the telephone had not been invented. The several 
portions of the country had not been banded with the irons of 
travel, and there were no steamboats to swiftly carry messages by 
the waters of the country. 

In those days Congress could not be assembled with the same 
speed that it can beat present. The representatives from some 
States could hardly reach the Capital sooner than six months from 
the time the President issued the proclamation convening Con- 
gress in extraordinary session. Under such conditions it was the 
part of wisdom to clothe the President with some discretion. 
Only in the act of 1846, however, was the discretion given for a 
period of five years, 


In the days when the majority of the acts cited here passed, the 
United States did not stretch from ocean to ocean and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. The hostile Indians were powerfu! nq 
a continual menace. Yet the power given to the President in this 
bill, when conditions are so different and such power 80 unneces. 
sary, was never delegated by Congress in those days. I belieye jt 
unwise to doit now. A measure with such a provision can not 
receive my support. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Military A fairs, 


| if it desired to propose a reorganization of our permanent Ariny. 
these limits at will. To me this is unwise. Such a power should | 


should have done so without complicating the measure with proyi- 
sions fortemporaryrequirements. Anymeasure that would prop- 


| erly reorganize the Army and increaseit tothe requirements of peace 








| 


would receive my support, no matter what the source of its origin, 
I am ready, too, to vote every man and every dollar required at 
present and asked by the President. Since, in my judgment, this 
bill is unwise and dangerous in its delegation of power to the 
President, as well as contrary to our traditional policy and cus- 
tom, which have proved wise and safe, I will vote for the sub- 
stitute to be offered by this side of the House. 

This substitute, Mr. Chairman, continues the law now in force 
for two years from the 30th of June next; it gives all the men 
needed and requested by the President. If adopted, time can then 
be taken to perfect a measure which will reorganize the Army on 
the most scientific lines and in the most satisfactory manner, 
Such action will be for the benefit of the Army and will receive 
the indorsement of the people irrespective of their political aifiili- 
ations. 


Against taxing Oleomargarine 10 cents a pound, 


“The power to tax is the power to destroy."—Chief Justice Marshall. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY 8. BOUTELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 7, 1900. 


On the bill (H. R. 8717) to make oleomargarine and other imitation 
products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which t! 
transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 


Mr. BOUTELL of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are no cows, no steers, no dairies, no oleo- 
margarine factories in the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I feel, therefore, that I am in a position where I can disc' 
this measure with the same impartiality and, I trust, with the 
same impunity with which I have partaken, together with the 
rest of my fellow-countrymen, of the two articles the productio! 
of which this bill aims respectively to prohibit and to protect 

I must confess, however, that 1 have never consciou t 
oleomargarine, but when the advocates of the compulsory 
sumption of butter admit, as they do in the legislation which 
advocate for the protection of butter, that oleomargarine c 
be distinguished from butter by some such means as a 
black roman letters an inch tall, we are justified in as 
that there is little if any difference in the wholesomeness © })' 
tability of the two articles. I dare say we have all eaten oleomi 
garine and praised it as good butter, and eaten poor butter au: 
condemned it as oleomargarine. 

But even if the imitations of some articles surpass 
opinions of many, their prototypes, I am in favor of every 1 
that seeks directly to prevent and punish deception and fraud 
the sale of all commodities, especially articles of food. 

When I pay for maple sirup I do not want to get a f! 
preparation of corn cobs and glucose. When I pay for 
clover honey I want to get bee-made and not man-made | 
When I pay for pure leaf lard I want to get an animal not 
table product, WhenI pay for Mocha coffee I want to : 
Arabian not a Brazilian berry. And so when I pay for ! 
want to get an extract of cream and not an extract of 
shall therefore support the substitute measure recomme! 
the we of the committee, although I believe that 1! 
be wiser to leave to the several States the whole matter o! ‘ 
with the prevention of fraud in the sale of commodities. 

But the pending bill should, in my opinion, receive our severe" 
condemnation. The grounds on which my convictions Tr 
briefly these: . 

First. It is unwise and dangerous to impose internal taxes ! , 
any other purpose than that of raising needed revenues; &!W'**: 
because there is no limit to which this principle can not be °© 
tended; dangerous, because all legislation that seeks to acco!)}"! ‘7 
its ends by indirection tends to bring our laws into ridicaic 42 
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disrepute. The enactment of internal-revenue laws not designed 
for the purpose of raising revenue creates distrust and dissatis- 
faction with all our methods of taxation. : a 
Public revenues can only be used for defraying the legitimate 
expenses of the Government. Internal taxation where norevenue 
is needed assumes therefore the character of a fine or punishment. 
This method of inflicting oe violates the principle that in- 
nocence is always presumed until guilt has been judicially deter- 
nined. 
' Domestic taxation when no revenue is needed is tyranny. 

Can it be contended at this time that the National Government 
is in need of additional revenues when we are about to reduce our 
taxes by $30,000,000 or more annually? 

For what purpose then does this bill propose to place a fax of 10 
cents a pound on a certain quality of oleomargarine? It is openly 
avowed by the advocates of this measure that this tax is for the 
purpose of restricting and, if possible, preventing the manufacture 
of all oleomargarine that looks and tastes like butter, in order to 
prevent the fraudulent sale of any oleomargarine for butter. In 
other words, every honest manufacturer of oleomargarine that 
looks like butter, who sells it honestly for what it is, must pay 
a tax for honestly conducting an honorable industry in order that 
a fine may be imposed upon those who fraudulently deal in a part 
of the products of his industry. 

But not 5 per cent of the oleomargarine product of this country 
is fraudulently sold as butter. Here, then, it is proposed to tax 
over 95 per cent of a product honestly dealt in for the sake of im- 
posing a fine upon those who fraudulently deal in less than 5 per 
cent of the product. The fraudulent sale of all commodities can 
be prohibited by law. The passage of this bill would be a humili- 
ating admission of the inability of Congress and the State legis- 


| tiona 





latures to promulgate laws poe to accomplish this result, or | 
of the inability of the National and State executives to enforce 
such laws. 

if we recognize this indirect legislation as right in principle and 
in harmony with our institutions, what limits shall we set to its 
application? Nearly all articles of commerce are cleverly imitated, 
and the imitations are either sold in competition with the origi- | 
nals or fraudulently represented to be what they are not. Shall 
we levy a tax on the imitations of cane sugar, honey, maple sirup, 
lard, coffee, tea, spices, tobacco, wines, liquors, kid gloves, gold, 
silver, and on all the other counterfeit representations of the staple 
articles of commerce? 

And when we have taxed all domestic imitations of domestic | 
goods. shall we then begin the taxation of the domestic imitations | 
of foreign goods? Shall we tax our own manufacturers of table | 
oils for the benefit of the foreign producer of olive oils? Shall we | 
tax the New England packers of fish to prevent their competition | 
with the foreign importers of sardines? And if it is right to en- 
deayor to restrain and prevent fraud by taxation, why not invoke 
the taxing power to repress vice and crime? 

When all these forms of taxation are in force, what a spectacle 

we shall have! <A large part of the revenues of this nation derived 
froma tax on deceit, fraud, vice, and crime! The principle of 
legislation embodied in this bill is contrary to our national tradi- 
tions and the spirit of our institutions. It is no sufficient answer | 
to the objections to this measure to say that we have already | 
made a precedent for legislation of this kind. If we have, let us | 
not enlarge and strengthen that precedent, but rather let us root 
it up and destroy it. 
_ If in moments of unreasoning prejudice we have strayed aside 
into the byways of indefensible legislation, let us hasten to retrace 
= on and regain the path which alone leads to national safety 
an 1onor, 

Second. This measure is distinctively class legislation. It dis- 
criminates between two rival domestic industries to the great ad- 
vantage of one and the great detrimentof theother. Itis a hypo- 
critical measure. On its face it is a bill to raise revenue; in the 
mouth of its advocates it is a bill to suppress fraud; in reality it is | 
a bill to prevent honest competition. 

Che design of the framers of this bill was not to tax to death | 
the fraudulent sale of 5 per cent of the oleomargarine product, | 
but to tax to death the competition with butter of 95 per cent of | 
of that product. 

Can we afford to lend ourselves to such a scheme? 

I want to ask my Democratic friends if there is anything in the 
traditions of their party that sanctions or approves such legisla- 
Hon? Let me call to their minds the opinion of Thomas Jefferson | 
on legislation of this character: 





On the bill (H. R. 3717) tomake oleomargarine and « 
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eries. It is absurd to claim that the farmers, especially the small 
farmers, will be benefited by the passage of this bill. The finan- 
cial advantages accruing from the imposition of this tax will be 
— exclusively by the butter manufacturers. 

hen, as now, they will dictate to the farmer the price of cream 
and to the consumer the price of butter. It is a reflection upon 
the honor of the millions of farmers of our country to pretend that 
they favor the principle embodied in this bill. 

Let us not forget that they were nearly all farmers who fought 
when this nation was born for the establishment of the principle 
of equal rights for all and special privileges for none, 

Third. If we admit that it is right to impose a tax by way of a 
penalty for fraud, such a tax should only be imposed when we 
can be absolutely sure that the tax will always be paid by the 
party guilty of the fraud. But if this bill should become a law, 
the manufacturer will simply add the tax to the original cost of 
the product. The bill gives no protection tothe consumer. What, 
then, is the result? The National Government collects from the 
defrauded purchaser the tax that it has imposed upon the manu- 
facturer for the privilege of perpetrating his fraud. 

Fourth. The increase in the price of oleomargarine that would 
result from the passage of this bill would be an outrage upon those 
who buy oleomargarine, because at the priceat which they can getit 
they — it to butter. Why should the strong arm of the Na- 

Government bestretched out to compel a poor man to eat that 
which in appearance is repugnant to his senses or else take from 
him 10 cents for every pound of oleomargarine which he eats that 
is colored to suit his fancy and his palate? This measure ought to 
be entitled ‘‘A bill to abolish the senses of the workingman and 
the poor, and to tax the use thereof.” 

The great British statesman and advocate of liberty, Pym, said: 
‘The best form of government is that which doth actuate and in- 
spire every part and member of a state to the common good.” 
Would every member of this state be actuated and inspired to the 
common good by such legislation as we now contemplate? Is it 
not more probable that every man who felt the burden of this un- 
necessary and unrighteous tax would look with scorn and hatred 
and contempt upon a government that would stoop to such du- 
plicity in its legislation as to impose a tax that would fall upon 
all the poor of the country for the purpose of protecting a great 
and powerful industry? 

Could any government go further in the creation and protection 
of a monopoly? 

Fifth. The favor with which this bill is received is another evi- 
dence of the absorption by the Federal Government of powers 
which the founders of our institutions thought could be more 
wisely exercised by the States individually. Strong a Federalist 
as I am, I look with grave apprehension upon the rapid centraliza- 
tion of legislative powers that is how going on and the consequent 
weakening of the influence and dignity of the local legislatures. 

It is a sign of danger in a republic when its citizens begin to 
lose pride and confidence in their local institutions and submit 
complacently to the loss of those powers and prerogatives which 
their ancestors would have given up only with their lives. 

The longest step toward centralization that we have vet contem- 
plated is this effort to invoke the taxing power of the Federal 
Government to accomplish by indirection that which ought to be 
left to the determination of the several States. In my opinion, 
this step should never be taken; and so, for the reasons which I 
have briefly outlined, I disapprove of this measure, 


The Grout Bill. 
SPEECH 
or 
» » ry rn ~™ 
ROBERT G. 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 8, 1900, 


HON. COUSINS, 


‘ther imitati 
ucts subject to the laws of the State or Territory t 
transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine 


Mr. COUSINS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: As I understand it, this Grout bill is a measure 


designed to prevent & monstrous fraud, not only on the people who 
by their toil produce butter, but upon everybody who consumes 
it. The proposition is to tax every article colored in imitation of 
butter 10 cents per pound. The law would not affect any product 
ion, like those on capital or income, to be just must be uniform. unless colored so as to imitate butter. In other words, it would 


The covernment which steps out of the ranks of the ordinary articles of | 
; | 
= 
utter and oleomargarine are so essentially alike that it is as affect nothing but fraud. 


nike taption to select and lay under disproportionate burthens a particular 
cause it is a comfort pleasing to the taste or necesary to health, and 
ore will be bought, is in that particular a tyranny. Taxes on con- 








“ Just to tax one without taxing the other as it would be to tax In 1886 Congress passed an act requiring every manufacturer 
. r without taxing ale. or to tax whisky without taxing brandy, | of oleomargarine and other imitations of butter to stamp it and 
or to tax hand-made butter and exempt the product of the cream- ! label it plainly sothat it might not go to any consumer as genuine 
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butter. Instead of observing and obeying that Jaw. the manufac- 
turers of imitation butter, together with unscrupulous retailers, 
have adopted every sort of device to evade the law, and they have 
evaded it. They have evaded it by folding the wrappers of pack- 
ages so that the name of the article, instead of appearing plainly 
on the outside, appears on the inside, and then they have evaded | 
it again by instructing unscrupulous retailers how to conceal the 
stamp or to efface it on the packages. 

But the various methods of evasion are unimportant when we | 


have the incontestable fact that in 32 of the States which have | 
passed laws absolutely forbidding the sale of imitation butter | 
62,825,582 pounds of oleomargarine were sold in the year 1859. 
These 32 States represent 50,117,440 of the population of the coun- 
try, according to the census of 1890: 








N Yor 5, 997,853 | South Carolina 1,151,114 
Pennsvivania we, O14 Nebrask 1, 058, 910 
Illir 3,5 | 1, 042, 390 | 
( 672,316 ia 762, 704 | 
Mi 679, 184 | Conn t 746, 253 
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ates and Territories which have not pas laws forbid 


ding the sale of oleomargarine colored in semblance of butter are: 
] ym ] 

Indiana . + | ta i | 
North Caroli 7 | Idaho 
Kans oJ | Ok ( 
Mississ 1,2 i W you { 
Arka i s 17v A ‘ 1 
L ana ST | Nevada 5 
Florida (22 
Rhode Island / ’ Total 604, 79 
District of Columbia 

The amount of oleomargarine sold in the thirtv-two States for- 
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9 was, as I have 


bidding it during the year 1 82 > 
int sold in each State is shown by this table: 
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Yellow oleoma: tne aold cont y tol 
State. Deal Pounds 
Alabama oon 2) 226,055 | 
California . ; sous ; ' 74,925 
Colorado 0 1, 123, 537 | 
Connecticut . . . LM | 
Delaware . : { 40,475 | 
Georgia . . ‘ 195,004 | 
Illinois : 2,' 18, 638, 921 | 
Iowa ; ; i 922 | 
Kentucky .. . . 21; 1,490, 577 | 
Maine : . 102, 274 | 
Maryland ime : ; | 1,791, 950 
Massachusetts i in eels lt 2,083, 889 | 
Minnesota . Sctesniie 0) 1, 343, 865 | 
muri | zl 3, 138,315 
ka a 1, 024, O85 
Hampshire $45. 5853 | 
Jersey : sAMi 5, 875, 975 
hv i 1 
l 8, 830, 969 
n 1, 250 
I yl : i 11,4 M1 
South Car 258, 150 | 
South Dak ! », 402 | 
Tenn ce $ 414,040 
Utah io | 
Vermont l 2, 
Virginia 121 1,15 ) 
Wa ! 5, 4 
West \ ] 1,20 
Wise i 
Total ( 
Oleomay ine l tates a 7 tori ! 
State or Territory. Dea Pound 
Alaska ce . . nied duit iclieedl 5 18, 080 | 
Arkansas | ish BRO, GRY 
Arizona . gneewien thenne | 5 78, 767 
District of Columbia ‘ 61 816, 848 
Florida dan ndbaddth bnccud deena g 5O0, 225 
th nia alee ctl een Ma, dealt kt idle eeniielh i el | 
Indiana . eal | 306 
Indian Territory : ; staid eens | 21 
IDLE Adie bus ugha Ueda dks <uidwes Waincbelie > : 186 
Louisiana .. adn d wbididiiitintibeuiabdiilabdiiay det 140 
Michigan ....... netieminaten oahen = shntinteetindiiidel 109 
Mississippi [adepus bee ahens wéNean weegendenad seated 17 | 104, G22 
SII visti issis qeamaitaiinbeae debed band citeia eh Sic settee cialis sited deindeill 446, 022 
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Oleomargarine sold in States and Territories where it is legal to color—c 
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State or Territory. 


Nevada cide weutnnes séeubbe vate woes ewbuptehen 
New Mexico : 56060 secotooecosseee 
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Rhode Island ...... ‘ oes 333 
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Not only has this grease been sold contrary to the laws 
various States, but also in violation of the Federal statute of 
The secret of the whole matter is this: Oleomargarine 
produced for 10 cents per pound. According toa published 
ment of Swift & Co.,it is composed of tallow, lard, and cott ed P 
oil. Then is added milk to flavor it. By asystem of hy 
and fraud, criminal and piratical, it is sold for 25 cents per 

eof genuine butter may be at th 


from 10 to 15 cents per pound. As a leadi: 
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The profit is 







manufacturer of Chicago said to his trade in acircular | 
date October 22, 1898: 
Your profit will be double the nt made frorn the butter y 






And while such a profit is possible the temptation to r 
so great that it is inevitably taken advantage of. 
lf this measure is passed, it will accomplish one of tw 
It will increase the this fraudulent product, c 
nblance of butter, so that retail dealers will not be t 





cost o 














h le it, or it will cause the manufacturers to place ol 

market in its natural color, which will deceive no one, ar 

what is desired. If anyone wishes to use oleomargari! 

buy it without the tax in its natural color and for what it 
is. It should not cost such a consumer to exceed 15 or i 
per pound. Andif he likes it, let him be happy. 


The ma 


nufacturers who contend that the production o E 
tion butter is a ‘* legitimate industry” have had the opp 
to conduct a ‘legitimate industry” if they would. B 

36 to conduct an illegitimate one. They chose to be 
defying not only the laws of States, but the lay 
United States, and the patience of the public has been t 
the danger point. They have had fourteen years in w) 
realize that Congress d not make laws for fun, and t 
had the notice of thirty-two States, by statutory en: 
which have been shamefully and defiantly violated, 
margarine, if sold at all, must be sold for what it is. 

As for the constitutional objection urged by some ag 
ill, let them read the opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan, of th 
ates Supreme Court, in the case of Plumley vs. Massa 
55 U. S., 461), in which he said: 
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And yet it is supposed the owners of a con pe und which has b 
condition to cheat the public into believing it isa particular article 








daily use and eagerly scug! y peop'e in every condition of 
tected by the Constitution in maki: ale of it against the v 

in which it is offered for sale because of the circumstance tha 
original package and has become a subject of ordinary traffic 
willing toacceptthis view. We are of the opinion that it is wi 

of a State to exclude from its markets any compound manufa 


other State which has be 
it to look like an articl 


reason of such ] 


n artificially colored or adulterated 

of food in general use, and the sale of wl 
uiulteration, cheat the general public 
not intend to buy. 

The Constitution of the Unit cure toanyon 
lege of defrauding the public. The deception against which the 
Massachusetts is aimed is an offense against society; the States a 
petent to protect their h offens 
protect them against crimes or wrongs of more serious characte! 
protection may be given without violating any right secured by tl 
Constitution and without infringing the authority of the General | 
ment. A State enactment forbidding the sale of deceitful imivatior 
cles of food in general use among the people does not abi ny 
secured to citiz f the United States nor in any just sen 
the freedom of commerce among the several States. 

It seems to me that UncleSam has a constitutional right 
tect his own constitution. 

In the name of tallow, leaf lard, cotton-seed oil, and th: 
tution, we are implored by the opponents of this bill to s! 
the lawbreaker who greases our bread when we pay him to 
it. It is exceedingly queer how many purposes men try t 
It has been evoked in behalf of | 
lots, and now it is urged in defense of worse butter. 

The only thing fit to butter anything with is butter. 

It is urged as an excuse for this fraud that oleomargar!! 
tains no deleterious ingredients. Neither does horse fle 
a boarding-house keeper should serve horse meat to his b 
as a pretense for beefsteak, he would be just as guilty as t! 
mercialists who color cotton-seed oil and tallow and sell it 
genuine product of pure cream, ; 

A hair in the butter used to be regarded as an awful thin; 
now statesmen would defend it on constitutional grounds, )° 
ing that the ingredients of hair are harmless and that its trace 
tween States should be unrestricted, 
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[ should like to board the opponents of the Grout bill for a ses- 
sion or two—not to make money, but just to diet them a while on 
their own medicine. : . 

You can paint landscapes in any oil colors that you choose. 
That is fiction, and buyers must take their chances. But when it 
mes to things that are taken internally they should be properly 
beled. When a landlord trusts me I feel that I should trust 
». but this confidential relation can never exist while the oleo 
vn is around with his criminal and commercial inducements. 
When your physician allows you to eat so much butter per day, 
how can you know what to tell him when there has been an oleo 
man in the community? 

\When a firm sells a favorite brand of axle grease they take great 
pride in labeling it, even in the smallest packages, but the oleo men 
‘sare not so proud as some folks air;”they are willing to live in 
obscurity until they can amass a fortune and go elsewhere. 

if anyone wants to lubricate his griddle cakes with machine oil, 
that is his business, but let him stand by his colors and convictions 
and not steal the creamy hue of innocent country heifers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is getting so that ordinary boarders have no 
rights. You should have as much right to pass counterfeit money 
to the landlord as he has to pass counterfeit butter to you. 

it is about time in this country when it should not be necessary 
to have a coroner's inquest or a chemical analysis of the victuals 
before asking the blessing. 

The time will come in America, as it has come in several other 
countries, when it will be acrime to adulterate any article of food 
or drink, and this is the beginning of that time. My vote shall 
go for the Grout bill. It will pass this body as certainly as the 
House of Representatives represents the people of this country, 
and then the Senate will be responsible for its fate. 
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Reduction of War Revenue, 


SPEECH 
Or 


HON. J. H. BROMWELL, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 13, 1900, 
On the bill (H. R. 12894) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide ways 


nd means to meet war expenditures, and for other purposes,”’ approved 
une 13, 1898, and to reduce taxation thereunder. 


a 

J 

Mr. BROMWELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the general authority given by the House 
to print remarks on the subject of the reduction of the war revenue, 
I desire tosubmit the following remarks, which, while not bearing 
directly upon the provisions of this bill, are yet so connected with 
the subject of the income derived from various sources of taxation, 
and particularly with the question of the proposed reduction in 
the tax upon express packages, as to make it proper to offer them 
as a contribution to the general knowledge upon this subject: 

Che matter of parcels posts, domestic and foreign, has been dis- 
cussed for a number of years past by chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and kindred organizations with a view to secur- 
ing legislation looking to the introduction of the system gener- 
ally, not only as between the United States and foreign countries, 
but as among the several States. Conventions have already been 
made, by treaty or other agreement, by which parcels to a lim- 
ited weight are transmitted through the mails at various rates, 
in all cases cheaper than these parcels could be carried by freight 
or express. Various bills looking to the establishment of this 
service have been before this and former Congresses, but up to 
the present time no action has been had upon any of them. 

While personally I am not ready to commit myself to the sup- 
port of any of these measures, I believe that any contribution to 
the general knowledge upon this subject which will throw any 
light upon the workings of the system, so farasit has already been 
adopted, and upon its value as a revenue producer to the Govern- 
ment in case it should be extended to the domestic service, is worthy 
of being put in permanent form for the use of members of this 
House, I thereforeappend hereto the following carefully prepared 
S‘atementof Mablon A. Winter, No. 339 Pennsylvaniaavenue N W., 

cing a report made to the Board of Trade of this city about a 
month ago, and if the facts set forth therein are true as to the 
‘ference in the charges made by the express companies for the 
handling of these small packages and the cost of carrying these 
packages by mail, the claim that the retention of the war-revenue 
‘ax on the express companies will work a destruction of their busi- 
hess Must seem to be without sufficient foundation; forif the Gov- 
ernment, which it is frequently claimed pays more for the trans- 
portation of its mail than a private corporation can afford to carry 
it for, can thus underbid these express companies on the carriage 
( f these small packages, the only inference to be drawn is that the 
express companies must make a handsome profit on this business, 
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and must therefore be able to stand the tax imposed under the 

war-revenue law without any serious hardship, and the proper 

thing to do would be not to remove this tax, but to so amend the 

law that the express companies can not shift the burden from 

themselves to the individual shippers. 

{By Mahlon A. Winter, No. 339 Pennsylvania avenue NW., Washington, D.C 

Copyright 1900, by M. A. Winter. Used by permission 

PARCELS POST A COMMERCIAL NECESSITY A CONSIDERATION AND DISCUS- 
SION OF THE PARCELS POST AS AN AID TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 
IN THE SMALLER ARTICLES OF COMMERCE 
America has served notice upon the nations of the 


earth that she is about 
to begin a campaign for the commercial supremacy of t 


»world. In prepar 
ing for the task so enthusiastically undertaken she has overlooked the fact 
that she lacks at least one instrument of trade aggression necessary to enable 
her to carry out her high ambition. 

If she is to honorably acquit herself in the struggle thus inaugurated, and 
achieve and hold that position in the commercial world which “ manifest des- 
tiny’ has decreed she should occupy, she must adopt prompt and vigorous 
measures to this end. 

Much as we need those foreign markets yet to besecured, we are in greater 
need of cheapand rapid transportation facilities for sending our goods to our 
foreign customers after they have been sold. We have been slow to recognize 
the vastly superior advantages the European merchants and manufacturers 
enjoy over our own for reaching distant markets, but now, right on the eve of 
a great commercial struggle with well-equipped competitors, we fully real- 
ize that we are greatly in need of that very aid which the competing foreigner 
receives through what is known as the parcels post. 

Let us then examine the parcels post and see if we can learn wherein it 
has become such a valuable stimulant to the commerce of other nations. If 
we find that it has exerted a marked influence on the commercial growth of 
other lands, we can not err in establishing a parcels post for ourselves 

WHAT IS PARCELS POST? 

It is the object of a parcels post to make it possible to send or receive pack 
ages of merchandise of moderate weight through the mails instead of by ex- 
press, enabling this to be accomplished at a minimum cost for transporta 
tion and with the same assurance of quick and reliable service we now enjoy 
when we post an ordinary letter. 

When a package can only be sent to post-offices located withinthe country 
in which the package is mailed, the service is called a **domestic parcels 
post,’’ but when a package can be sent from thecountry in which itis mailed 
to a post-office located in a foreign country it is known as a “foreign parcels 
post,’ and is created bya treaty between the two countries, known as a 
**parcels-post convention.”” A domestic and a foreign parcels post are gov- 
erned by entirely different, distinct, and separate rules and regulations 

That the people of this country need both a domestic and a foreign parcels 

ost in the broadest sense of the terms can not be denied. At present we 
1ave an internal or domestic system for the transportation of packages by 
mail when not exceeding 4 pounds in weight, for merchandise only, but the 
high rates of postage—1l6 cents per pound-—and the limited number of pounds 
that can be sent preclude the use of this method on all except rare occasions, 
and thus make the use of private express companies necessary 

A foreign parcels post has become an absolute necessity to the people and 
manufacturers of the United States who have customers in foreign n- 
tries. The stringent rules of the Universal Postal Union absolutely close the 
international mail service as a mode of conveyance for packages of merchan 
dise. The regulations of the union governing this matter, adopted at the 
Universal Postal Convention held in the city of Washington on July 4, 1801, 
section 5 of article 5, reads as follows: 

‘**Packets of samples of merchandise may not contain any article having a 
salable value. They must not exceed 12 ounces in weight 

The interpretations of the Post-Office officials have greatly assisted in 
stiffening the rigidity of this rule, for it is held that 

“Goods sent for sale in execution of an order, or as gift 
the quantity may be, are not admissible at sample rates and conditi 

It has further been held that no complete ar e can be sent as a sample. 
In the case of a pair of gloves, for illustration, only one glove may be sent; 
one-half a suspender, one shoe, one sock, etc. These decisions drive the ex- 

orter of small articles to use the private international express companies, 
The regular foreign letter postage rates of 5 cents per one-half ounce, which 
amounts to $1.60 for a l-pound packet, or $16 for 10 pounds, is, of course, too 
expensive a method to be used except in very rare cases 

rhe mere citation of these prohibitive charges and rigorous rules is quite 
argument enough to show that the only profitable way to 
merchandise is through the mails, and this can only be d 
countries that have succeeded in securing foreign parcels-post conventions 
from our Post-Office officials. 

HANDICAPS OF THE EXPORTER. 

Let us look at the workings of our present mode of trans} 
ing the exporter. As an illustration, I will c I 
experiences that have come under my personal r 

‘here is a business concern located in Washington which has correspond- 
ents in every foreign country and which finds ; i ty in holding its 
own against foreign competitors in the same line of goods on account of not 
being able to avail itself of the transportation facilities its foreign competi- 
tors enjoy, which are afforded them by the parcels post. A short time ago 
this company received a small order froma correspondent who resides in an 
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interior town in the Argentine Republic. There is no parcels-post iven- 
tion between the Argentine Republic and the United Stat y re- 
source for the transportation of this order was v l &x- 
press lines. The package weighed only3 pounds. lt ind 


, ‘ 3 

that the express charges on this package would be $6.30. An examina L 
the British Postal Guide showed that, had this company been conducting its 
business under the British flag, the package could have been hi rht 
its destination for 2 shillings 4 pence—the equivalent 57 

Any Mexican exporter c¢ wuld have sent 1] pounds for only 
German exporter could send an ll-pound package to the s: 
cents. In other words, if two articl I ree 
weighing3 pounds, the wholesale ce also 
person residing at the same place inthe Arg 
from England by parcels post and the other ord 
by the present American system of transportation, these t 
placed on sale side by side in the Argentine Republic woul 
American-made article would cost just $5.75 more than the one tl 
of English skill. 

Another incident illustrating the deplorable lack of transportation fa 
ties the American exporter of small articles has to contend with was bri ! 
strikingly to my attention in one of our recent consular reports. The case 
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was that of a Birmingham (England) merchant who ordered a bill of goods 
from an American house in Minneapolis, Minn., aud was c led to pay 
$14.35 transportation charges on a small package of mer the pur 





chase price of which was only $9.30. This was due to the fact that the goods 
were shipped by the American house without arrangements having been 
made in advance as tothe rates. When this is not done, any shipper will tell 
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you that the ocean express companies and the receiving and forwarding 
agents will almost always take advantage of the opportunity to make exces- 
sive charges for foreign shipments. Need one wonder, then, that the Ameri- 
can invasion of the foreign markets of the world is necessarily slow when 
such obstacles as these are to be met on all sides? 

Under our present transportation facilities with South America we are ab- 
solutely unable to reach theinterior towns. If we desire tosend anything to 
the interior, after first paying exorbitant rates to get our goods to the near- 
est seaport town of the consignee, which may be a thousand miles from him, 
the party to whom they are addressed must then send to the coast and get 
them. On small es the cost of this overland transportation is very 
high, and practically prohibits all interior trade in both small and trial or- 
ders of goods. 

There is a simple and effective remedy for all this. Just give us a foreign 
parcels post, the same as is enjoyed by our European competitors, and we 
will then have a cheap, sure, and direct means by which we can reach the in- 
terior towns of South America. 

The benefit of a foreign parcels post is to be examined in two lights, viz, 
from the standpoint of its utility to both the consumer and the manufacturer. 
Both interests are of equal importance. Merchants will carry in stock that 
for which there isa demand. Nearly all goods are now sold tomerchants by 
sample. exhibited in a personal interview or sent in response toa request. 
By the distribution of samples through the medium of a foreign parcels post 
the manufacturer is enabled to create a demand and thus introduce his goods 
into strange markets. The manufacturer can greatly increase the demand 
for his goods by sending samples of his productions direct to the merchants 
of the world and permitting them to determine as to the advisability of car- 
rying his wares in stock. 

Again, there are many instances where goods can not be procured from the 
home merchant that might be obtained direct from the country where they 
are produced, were we fortunate enough to possess a foreign parcels post. 

Nearly all the nations of the earth, both great and small, already enjoy 
this happy trade blessing. while the citizens of the United States are com 
pelled to confine their trade within restricted limits, unless they pay a wholly 
disproportionate sum to the international express companies for the most 
trifling service. 

WHY IS OUR GOVERNMENT APATHETIC? 

At the present time the United States is the only great nation that does 
not possess an elaborate system of both domestic and foreign parcels post. 
This apathy, in my opinion, is due in a great measure to “official courtesy ” 
in the United States Post )ffice Department. 

It is not generally known, butit isneverthelessa fact, that the Postmaster- 
General, by and with the consent of the President, has the power to negotiate 
and conclude a parcels-post convention with any foreign government with 
which, in his discretion, he may see fit to treat. 

This power has been so seldom used that those having commervial and 
manufacturing interests in this country that would be greatly benefited by 
an extension of the foreign parcels post have become greatly exasperated. 

The President of the United States could, and no doubt would, direct the 
Postmaster-General to immediately institute negotiations for a parcels-post 
convention with every foreign government, both large and small, if he but 
realized the necessity of such action on his part. 

The adoption of a domestic parcels post will require an act of Congress; 
therefore we will have to look to that body for the required legislation. 

We all know that the exporter of articles of great bulk, such as steam 
engines, farming implements, manufacturing machinery, structural steel, 
agricultural products, etc., is not seriously affected by the question of trans- 
portation by parcels post, as he charters his vessel or makes yearly con- 
tracts for the transportation of his goods; but to the exporter of articles of 
small bulk, of “the little things that count’ in commerce, the question of 
me ortation assumes an entirely different aspect. Itisa matter of common 
knowledge that the life of his export trade lies in the cheapness with which 
he can get his goods to the consumer. Even the manufacturers of the large 
articles of commerce would use both a foreign and domestic parcels post to 
great advantage in sending samples, specimens of the material and work- 
manship of their productions. 


Itseems almost incredible that this apathy should be prevalent in the face | 


of the many reports of the Postmasters-General of the United States that 
have been favorable to the adoption of a parcels post, and the indorsement 
of this system by a number of prominent Superintendents of Foreign Mails 
in the Post-Office service. 

Under Postmaster-Genera] Don M. Dickinson, Nicholas M. Bell, then Super- 
intendent of Foreign Mails, in his report dated August 6, 1888, said: 

“ The conclusion of a parcels post with Mexico is of special importance, as 
that country, with its large population and with wanidiy developing indus- 
tries, naturally looks to the United States for extending every possible aid 
in strengthening the bonds of commercial relations between the two great 
‘sister Republics,’ whose interests are the same,and it will be found that 
new and hithertoalmost inaccessible markets have been opened out to Ameri- 
can merchants.” 

In this same report Mr. Bell further said: 

* Parcels-post conventionsare now pending with all the Central and South 
American States, and it is hoped the time is not far distant when the ‘three 
Americas’ will be embraced in one grand parcels-post union, which will in its 
way aid this country in fulfilling its eventual mission, viz, to control the 
markets of this hemisphere and become the leader in its industrial and com- 
mercial progress.”’ 

The Hon. John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General in 1890, in his annual 
report of November 29 of that year said: 

* Nearly every country in Europe has established a parcels post and man- 
aged it successfully, to the great satisfaction of the people. The conditions 
of commerce are much the same all over the world, and if there are no ob- 
jections from business people in the old countries, after years of experience 
of the parcels post, there would not be objections here after it was fairly 
tried. It can only be a question of time before it will be undertaken in some 
better formin this country. * * * Iam in favor of a full parcels post.” 

In his report to the President, dated November 25, 1893, the Hon. W. 8. Bis- 
sell, Postmaster-General, said: 

“The desirability of the enlargement of the parcels post, so as to have it 
apply especially to European countries and Great Britain, has been brought 
to my attention. * * * The parcels post seems to me to be of most im- 
portance. and it is my purpose to give it early attention.” 

Yet, in the face of these indorsements by these prominent and clear- headed 
men, but few steps have been taken toward the active extension of either the 
domestic or foreign parcels post 

During the time that Nicholas M. Bell was Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails earnest efforts were made to present to Congress the advantage that 
would result from the adoption of a domestic and foreign parcels post; but 
since Mr. Bell'’stime we have not had a vigorous and healthy parcels-post policy. 
“Industrial and commercial progress” laments the retirement of Mr. Beil. 


THREATENED COALITION, 


The German central bureau for the preparation of commercial treaties 
has just published a book entitled The Commercial Treaties of 1908, written by 
its president, Dr. Vosberg-Rekow, who was also a delegate to the late Export 
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Exposition at Philadelphia. In this book, which is a practical stud, 
| wonderful commercial development of the United States, with a dj 
of its effects upon the commercial powers of Europe, particularly Ge; 
| whose present commercial treaties expire in 1903, are to be found many j; 
esting and startling statements. = 
Dr. Rekow sees in the commercial growth of the United States a «jp, 
lamity to European industries. He quotes figures to show that we are , 
by year driving our European competitors out of the markets of the woyjq 
He shows that by our thrift we are making an industrial dependent of th, 
continent of Europe. On this point he says: a 
‘**Europe, with her old-established industries, is so hard pushed by 4 
young American competition that the necessity of uniting in mo 
customs league against the bold intruder has become a matter of se: 
sideration.” 
This condition he would endeavor to remedy by a policy of join 
cial aggression and discrimination against the United States, and th 


y of the 








ing of the “ most-favored-nation clause" with America, The artic): thal 
a deep, frank, and sensible study of commercial conditions in America anq 
Europe, and will prove of great benefit to the United States if we a: rewd 


enough to apply ourselves to the task of offsetting the impedime: 
European jealousy will no doubt soon be throwing in the way of our 

Dr. Rekow is not slow to see that we have already won the day in rht 
to obtain the position of the greatest exporter of agricultural pro ict 
the world. He admits, with refreshing frankness, that now the ba mus 
be waged for the world’s commercial supremacy of the industrial | icts 
Of our victory in the one case and intention in the other he speaksas { Vs 

“After the Americans had established their supremacy as exp orte) 
agricultural products, which export they have organized in such a mast 
| manner as to defy all competition. they immediately turned to export 
' of industrial products, not of the finest quality, but carefully fini 
by means of wholesale production, put at so low a price that they 
very little while conquer the world’s markets.” 

This quick realization on the part of Germany of the point upon 
battle hinges seems to be even ahead of that of some of our own officials he: 
in the United States, who are supposed to have the commercial interests 
the country at heart,and whose public duty it is to search out an 
vantage of every honorable opportunity to push American comm 

front. 

Reduced to a plain matter-of-fact question, it is this: Shall we dd: 
right arm of commerce and leave our left wholly neglected? That « 
of development necessary to the human form is equally as necessary to ey 
healthy nation. Having secured the agricultural, we must secur 
trial markets of the world as well. 

England will not surrender her high position in the commercial \ 
out a severe struggle. This is foreshadowed in a speech de! 
Earl of Rosebery on November 16, 1900, at the Glasgow Universit H 
clared that the twentieth century would be a period of keen, inte! t 
almost fierce international competition in the arts of peace; there! 
necessary that England should remodel her state machinery ar 
more thorough in business and look thoroughly to the training 
men for the struggle ahead, as upon ea the future of t! 

He thought that the now antiquated methods had almost result 
mercial disaster. 

The fact that foreign nations are now fighting and will continu 
their hardest to retain these markets, the invasion of which we have a)! 
begun, makes it imperative that our industries be granted every as 
within the gift of our Government. A complete system of both d 
and foreign parcels post will do much to hold the ground we hay 
; gained toward the accomplishment of cur object, and will place in t 
of our exporters additional facilities with which to continue the st: 
a more equal basis with our commercial rivals. 


CONVENTIONS ALREADY SECURED. 


a 














We have already negotiated foreign parcels-post conventions wit! M 
and a few minor republics in Centraland South America, and the W 
and a very much one-sided convention with and in favor of Gern 
our hardest European rivals in the struggle for commercial su) 
| shall deal more fully with this particular convention later on. 5! 
say, this German parcels-post treaty is the only one we have with I 
van nation. The result of the conventions already in force 
1ighly gratifying, and the only cause of complaint has been the lit 
ber of countries to which this wonderful trade promoter has be: 

If we are to enter upon anera of commercial supremacy and 
new markets for our products in foreign countries, we must be : 
at least upon the same footing as our competitors in order to be abl 
and hold the trade they now control. 

While it is true that American skill and inventive genius lead t 
and the skilled American workman stands to-day without a peer, st 
not rely on this alone to conquer foreign markets. It is now, at 
ception of our foreign commercial campaign, that our American! 
ing and commercial houses most need this very aid which is den 
fear they can not in many cases successfully run the race of ke: 
tion with the millstone of excessive transportation charges ti 
necks, while at the same time their feet are fettered by our own I ut 
which ought to render them every aid within the gift of this Gov: ent 
stead of balking and thwarting their efforts. ; 

Give to Americans that same aid and assistance in securing fo 
that their competitors enjoy and the products of Yankee werkn 
invade new sections of every country on the globe where trade 
known, from the wildest haunts of the untutored savage to the | 
mercial marts of the enlightened Caucasian. 


NEED OF A DOMESTIC PARCELS POST. 


The need of a domestic parcels post is so evident that it seems | 
essary to urge reasons for its adoption. There is one point, how: 4 
seems in previous arguments to have been overlooked. This pol! 
should be a matter of special consideration. 

There are many millions of people in the United States who 
tance from any express office, and consequently when anyth 
them they must go for it in person or procure the services of s 
or friend. In rural localities, where excursions to railroad stati 
an everyday occurrence, it often proves very aggravating to \« 
to suspend the performance of important duties and make a spe: 
distant express office for one little package, which, perchance, 1s \ 
needed. 

As is well known, the express companies are very arbitrary in ‘ 
ings with their patrons. For illustration, if the package is 0 
within a few hours after its arrival, no matter how many miles th 
whom it is intended may live from the express office, the express 
structed by the express company to report the same to them, a! 
mediately send the person or firm who sent the package a form « 
tion, reading about as follows: 

“Goods consigned to John Smith reported by express agent at 
as remaining on hand uncalled for. Please instruct us as to dispos 

The receipt of such a notice by the party or firm sending the g00 
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Guatemala, and Bolivia. This leaves the United States as the only important 
nation with whom England has yet to make a parcels-post convention. This 
she has made strenuous efforts to accomplish for the past fifteen years, but 
without success 

The British postmaster-general's report for the year ending March 31, 
190), contains some interesting information regarding parcels post. No new 
conventions were ae for the reason that they have already closed 
with nearly every civilized country in the world, with the g aring exc *ption 
of the United States. It s shows that in England, Scotland, Wales, and [re land, 
where the domestic parcels-post system of Great Britain is in operation, a 
total of 75,448,000 parcels were sent through the mails. This means about two 
packages for each inhabitant 

The British post-office authorities have ascertained the fact that whenever 
a British parcels-post convention is concluded with a foreign c ry it im- 
mediately increases the exchange of parcels between the two countries about 
17 per cent 

The returns of the London Board of Trade show the value of the goods 
exported and imported during the last two years by foreign parcels post to 
be as follows: 














Year Imported Exported 
a le 27 $10, 712, 764. 51 
1899-1900 _. sieaiindae sietilestdleeiiited Rilehan te hatea/ttea ala 18 20, 495, 670. 02 





These facts form an eloquent tribute to the practical and successful opera 
tion of the English parcels-post system, both Teoneetie and foreig In fact, 
it is easy to see that the British post-office is run on liberal, far ted busi- 
ness principles, and this is, no doubt, why it was able to turn into the British 
treasury during the fiscal year a profit of $18,070,772.97 

The annexed table shows the operations of the British domestic parcels 
post for the past fifteen years. It will be noted that the extent of its use has 
steadily and constantly increased. 








| | 55 per cent 
Gross | paid to rail 














T . er 
Year. | Number |*” a amount re- | way compa-| Post-oftice 
: | of parcels = ceived in | ,_ mies for share. 
: postage. |r tio orta 
10n. 
| | 
SOE OE... cewacies 22,910, 040 39 $1, 249, 505. 64 
1885-86........ --| 26,417, 397 3/ 2,8 | 1,455, 876. 76 
IIT nce mene 32, 860, 154 | 31 3, | 1, 757,337 
SGRT-OB.... ooo. | 36, 732, 000 8 | 3.4 | 1,998, ¢ 
0. 000 8 | 4, | 2, 168,31 
2 000 2 | 4,636, 7% | 2,353, 700.22 | 
, 000 8.0 | 5,044, 214.51 2, 609, 6838. 20 
000 6.6 | 5, 404,014.98 | 2, 822. 544. 86 | 
“000 | 6.1 | 5, 723,267.83 | 2,983, 405.83 
000 8.1 | 5,913, 324.45 | 3,085, 125. 42 
36, 000 5.7 | 6,259, 737.29 | 3,281, nr. 74 
27 000 5.9 | 6,684,449.99 | 3 2. 2A 
000 5.2 | 7,087, 763.62 | 3,717,305. 09 
000 6.4 | 6,941, 176.91 | 3,661, 689. 69 
3,000 | 6.0 | 7,295, 742.13 3, 858,827.29 | 3,436,914. 84 


EXPERIENCE OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. 


Other governments were not slow to adopt this new method of parcels 
communication in both its domestic and foreign features. The success of 
English experiments was hardly assured before Germany, France, Mexico, 
Spain, Italy, and many other countries began perfecting similar systems for 
themselves. These governments have followed closely in the footsteps of 
the British pioneer, with the result that these efforts have wonderfully im 
proved their internal facilities of communication and made accessible to their 
citizens and manufacturers the people and markets of distant countries 

These countries have been well pleased with the results accruing to them 
from the adoption of a domestic and foreign parcels post, and the immense 
volume of business done through this system is an excellent indication of its 
manifest value to trade and commerce. I append hereto a table, compiled 
from the latest reports obtainable. showing the total number of parcels trans 
vorted by the parcels-post method throughout the world and the use accorded 
Poth systems by the respective countries of the globe. 

















De a Number of foreign 
| Domestic parcels 


- . ser rics dh 
Names of countries. ao 

















num Dis 
le >acnived 
| parcels. R vou. patched 

Argentina » indies teeth 6, 849 8, 622 
Austria-Hungary 9, 705, 902 5, 435, 308 
Belgium 804, 318 447,451 
Bolivia baad ‘ - - 
Bosnia-Herzerovina . i cudiitatiie 240, 404 91,708 
Bulgaria f a iaatelahairte _— 55, G84 | 7,542 
Canada pein paeen enseersecesé on | (*) 

Sih enettmenasheseus ceeteina tesa 10, 316 | 4, 680 
Costa Rica oo btennaiasitieaietcinnediedl 5, 929 434 
Denmark inhcnanintes tabi iaieviien titania Ss 543, 469 | 91, 004 
Egypt th tintintasdeetesennie i 114, 000 | , 800 
Franc . 1, G08, 644 . 1 
EES ELLE LE GENS EID 150, 606, 675 5, 165, 527 004 
| SE RTE ES. pa snaelnepiaies aries ace 129, 150 | 20, 956 , 505 
Holland .- a a ania ad nah desl cs 6 ini quit sue aioe 3, 933, O82 5ez, 920 , al 
Honduras, Republic of .................... ade fe 78 oO 
India, British sid techas th adbideh Gcdutade tobias | 1, 480,014 | 32, 252 | 121, 966 
Italy ean a allieedetieiade ingbiadcsadaiaeme --| 6,808,291 | 1,046, 925 | 682, 813 
Kongo Free State............- newtereseoun | i lil 
OS Lcuet keabae abana 4, 590 
EEE LEE ET FOIE 100, 367 
EN, ee RT ae vee 9,016 
GEN 4 cutis tiehanndiakbuienpeiianlaiee - 31, 701 
a ee AS Ea ay a a : 
| ES SEE RR OE Es | 4, 647 





i Included in domestic. 








Domestic parcels 
Names of countries. service, 


| number of 
parcels. 


. | 
| Received. | 














| pa 

i in el | 89, 041 526, 658 | 
a a a a lee a ei 1, 605, 916 | 264, 211 
IIT tinsel cenit tanked ineutdaiyeuiaiininn earn | 1, 633 1, 822 | 
I tia meth ated 260, 072 | 
ea ata ia ‘ | 591, GOS 218, 450 | 
Switzerland .......... ‘ ie 
Ka i ly i aenss ae eed | 
Tnited Kingdom ) | 
U ruguay .. ee 5, 085 6, 942 | 
British colonies. Australia: 

ON EEE 439,181 57,909 

I a | 165, 186 27, 044 

Victoria, «0. 2.2 ioe aeeecee eee 187,143 | 33,744 | 

Cape (¢ i lle ail anal | = 720 | 64, TO4 | 

Cyprus aol iia caica Acoaslah cea B49 | 2, 592 

Danish West Indies ...... ‘801 | 96 
French colonies: | 

SU i tae i ih eel 

Cochin, Cambodia, Bas Loos 

Kongo Sentai deaiidindnettiannidet assis ewe a 

 , fee eee 

ID 7 inthe th emnaehand ped amd 

a ie ER SER ee A EE 

India ate petri adel 


New Caledonia --- 
Oceania 
ae a i le 
Es iiniekteini 
St. Pie rre et Migue sJon 
Senegal ‘ 
Dutch colonies: 





i nitkapiganine habendetieahae omiiu 
ini eatin iime tment 
RS 
ee | $26,466,840 | 26,014,549 
Total received. cies sce diniens 
Total dispatched --..-. EY Reiiegsakuspees 
Total of al BN Rade dite haves 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 
So long as our Government fails to take hold of this question 


and force to a successful conclusion parcels-post conventions w 
foreign governments, and so long as the domestic parcels post 


| layed, so long will the commercial and manufacturing interests of 1 


States and the common convenience of its people await comp! 
ment. 

We were told in one mighty breath during the political cam; 
closed, and itis generally believed by the people of this country as | 


| that we now have a postal system that is superior to that of any « 


try on the globe; but they iailed to give us any information about t 
good that would result from a quick and cheap package commu 
neither did they enlighten us as to why such a great trade pr 
been withheld from the people of the United States. 

They told us of the untold wealth awaiting us and the distant p 
want our goods, yet they failed to tell us why we have not long a 
these markets that stand with outstretched arms awaiting our c 
have the goods, and better goods, but we lack the means of putti: 
these markets in competition with foreign merchants, whose un 


| trade facilities beget our astonished admiration. 


I was recently informed by the Second Assistant Postmaster-G 
the policy of the Department in entering into parcels-post conv 
the small Central and South American republics, while refusing t 
them with the great European governments, from whom we w 
much greater benefit, were due to the fact that these treaties wer 
in the spirit of the Monroe doctrine, and hence were looked uj 
governmental acts of grace and charity to benefit and develop t 
ern countries 

Such paternal solicitude in behalf of our weak neighboring 1 
well and good, but we should remember the old saying that 
gins at home,” and also give a helping hand to those interests of t 
States which are struggling for a foothold in many marketsof the 
wkich must exert every faculty to keep up with European con 
reason of our competitors enjoying a foreign parcels post while | 

The Hon. GrorGse EpmMuND Foss, acting chairman of the Con 
Naval Affairs, United States House of Representatives, ina recent 
the subject of the Navy, said: **We are buildi ng the Navy “or c: 





|} and “the watchword of the coming century is ‘commerce.’"’ Mr 





‘We will seek the markets of the Orient," and “the Navy will play 
tant part;’’ but amid these optimistic commercial prognosticatior 
did not tell us how our goods are to get to these distant markets a 
in competition with goods offered at half the price we can affor: 
The goods, indeed, we could make and sell quite as cheaply as 

rivals were we not obliged, on account of our having no parcels } 
as they have, to pay 300 per cent or more than they for transportat 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PARCELS POST. 
Having considered reasons for the adoption of both branches of 
post, let us now iook at some of the objections that have been offer 
who are opposed toits adoption. No great reform has ever been 


opponents, and this is also true in respect to the parcels post 
Ve are informed by the gentlemen opposed toa domestic par 


| there is a reason why it is such a benefit to the people of Europe \ 


not be applied to America. We are told that it is owing to thea 
private express companies such as are in operation throughout t 
States, and the resulting restricted facilities for package communicat 
the parcels post is there such a popular and profitable system. 

Just how much weight should be given to such a statement by : 
balanced mind can easily be determined after considering the enorn 
efits that accrue to the people of Europe by reason of their being a 
ceive and send their packages from the larger number of post- offices 
of from the smaller number of railroad stations, as is the case he! 
United States, as well as a careful comparison of the respectiy 
transportation rates of Europe and America. It will be clearly see 
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. ce exists in favor of the parcels postas the cheapest, most <— 
— —— method of parcels transportation. No wonder, then, tha 
t] ore has never been a chance for private express companies to get a hold in 

»ropean countries. 4 
-~ in the face of this unanswerable logic of dollars and cenis and years 

f practical business experience, there are those who say it is questionable 
whether America would find in such a system the economy which Europe 
reaps. This is the same argument which was used against the reduction of 

tear postage. When England reduced her letter tage to 1 penny per 
ter ford itchfield stated in the House of Lords that “of all the wild and 
visionary schemes I have ever heard or read, this is the most extracrdinary.” 
To which Lord Ashburton, in replying, said, *‘ The noble earl, like all post- 
masters-general, seems to look more to the increase of revenue than to the 
-oneral convenience of the public.” No one will now say that it was a mis 
take to reduce the postage for letters. Neither will it be a mistake to grant 
a liberal parcels post, as it will prove as great, or even greater, convenience 
and saving to the people than the reduction of letter postage. 
here can be no doubt that once — sentiment has been thoroughly 
aroused on this subject and our people come tounderstand the many virtues 
of this system of posts and the great benefits it will bring to all, real opposi- 
tion to its immediate introduction will vanish like dew beneath the morning 
cun. Lineoln’s words, ‘* You can’t fool the people all the time,” wiil prove 
themselves true once more, when the public understand that the only real 
opponents of a domestic parcels post are a few persons mercenarily opposing 
the general good. Encouraged by the success of their previous efforts alon 
this line, they unblushingly assert the public to be their legitimate prey ant 
become indignant that anyone should seriously urge the adoption of a domes- 
tic parcels post. 

in arecentaddress before the National Association of Merchants and Trav- 

elers, in Chicago, Mr. Louis M. Boswell, an opponent of the domestic parcels 
post, who, by the way, is the commissioner of a large western freight bureau, 


he 











“Every pound of freight to be ons is the legitimate source of rev- 
enue to the railroads. Freight should be transported as such by railroad 
companies in freight cars, and not by the Government as mail matter in mail 
cars. 

In justice to the railroads in general, be it said, they do not seriously op- 
pose the adoption of a domestic parcels post. The vice-president of ‘‘one of 
the leading Western railroads * is quoted as saying: 

“T have long regarded the express companies as unnecessary middlemen. 
To me there seems no good reason why the railroads should not doa large 
share of the business which is now done by the express companies. Millions 
of dollars would be saved annually tothe public if the express companies 
were done away with, and I do not believe the revenues of the railroads 
would be decreased.” 

It is not the direct or remote object of the supporters of a domestic parcels 
post to establish a public express company for the transportation of any and 
all kinds of packages. The idea of the adherents of a domestic parcels post 
is the enlargement of the functions of the mail service to include the trans- 
portation of packages of a reasonable bulk and weight, which can be done 
with ease, facility, and profit. 

Che objection most noisily dwelt upon by the anti-domestic parcels-post 
faction is that the adoption of this system would open to the large business 
houses of the cities the opportunity to conduct a mail-order business in all 
that territory which has hitherto remained the undisturbed field of the local 
orrural merchant. Their sole desire is evidently to prevent the slightest in- 
fraction of their personal interests, regardless of what such reforms would 
accomplish for the general good. In the address to which I have already re- 

red as having been delivered before the National Association of Merchants 
and Travelers, Mr. Boswell said: 

“It would be a fine thing for the Eastern merchant to have a parcels-post 
system whereby he could supply the people throughout the country and par- 
take of trade which he could not otherwise secure, but wherein would the 
Western merchant be the gainer? What encouragement would there then 
be to the Western merchant to keep up fine stocks and have an extensive 
variety in his store?”’ 

Note that Mr. Boswell makes no effort to disguise his question or confine 
his argument to legitimate merits, but plainly asks: ‘‘ Wherein would the 
Western merchant be the gainer?" He, and he alone, is to be maintained 
even at the expense and sacrifice of every other interest. 

A clipping from a Western trade journal, in an article addressed to rural 

1erchants, reads in part: 

“And what are you on earth for if not to look out for your own interests? 
. * A parcels-post bill will doubtless be brought up in the next Congress, 
If it passes * * * they will make prices that will knock your business 
Si Y. * ee You are the one entitled to the trade of your town and neigh- 

These statements are not only unwarranted and uncalled for, but are 
based on no foundation of fact. They are apt tocreate prejudice and engen- 
cera commercial spirit of sectional animosity. It is to be deprecated that 

Uigent and responsible men should resort to such shallow subterfuges to 
| the advance of such a meritorious postal reform. The employment 
ch means but indicates that the opposition is in its last ditch, the skulk- 
raducer of an honest reform. 
can not be denied that a parcels post, either domestic or foreign. will 
bring consumer and manufacturer closer together; that isits object. But I 
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hy that it will obliterate the country merchant from the mercantile world. 
i the contrary, it will increase his sphere of usefulness and make his busi 
less of greater importance to his neighborhood. Those who are acquainted 
With rural stores have somo conception of the variety of goods they contain, 
and all realize the fact that the larger the variety of goods carried in stock 

eater the usefulness of that merchant to the community. The exist- 
ing methods of transportation make it impossible for the rural merchant 
orth, South, East, or West to procure goods with any degree of profit un- 

$s he obtains them in large bulk. To do this he must not only have the 





y with which to purchase, but must also have the store space in which 


‘isplay his stock to good advantage. To the average rural merchant these 
ities are generally lacking. 
, vith the adoption of a domestic parcels post these same merchants, with 
ie outlay of less capital and without the need of larger store space, could 
a greater variety of stock in small lots, with the knowledge that the 
‘ent an article was in danger of exhaustion his stock could be replenished 
jut long delay or excessive cost for transportation. This presents a fea- 
ro pbs in the domestic parcels post so beneficial to the rural merchants that 
would ill not be unmindful of the vast advantage it will prove to them. It 
retell ecucally transfer the burden of carrying stock from the back of the 
to L, wwerchant to that of the wholesale or manufacturing house, from there 
stinantes out to the retailer as needed. This condition would increase and 
were ste his business to an unprecedented degree. 
aneae or manufacturing houses will never sell to the consumer at the 
able oto at which they sell to the merchant. The merchant is generally 
Soueee bee at & price anywhere from 20 to 60 per cent lower than the cus- 
illusteati ying direct, the greater the quantity the greater the discount. For 
“stvation, let us consider that the domestic parcels post is in full operation 
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throughout the United States, and that John Smith, aresident of a far West- 
ern or Southern rural community, after having read a newspaper advertise- 
ment, desires to buy a smal! household article manafactured by a California 
house. He finds that his own rural store does not keep this article, but the 
merchant to whom he communicates his desire requests that he be permitted 
to order it for him, as he can save him money. Smith is a little skeptical as 
to whether he will get what he has seen advertised as well through the mer 
chant as he will by buying direct, but the storekeeper allays his mind on that 
score by giving him the following practical talk: 

‘You want the article referred to here in this advertisement. Its price 
is $1?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Its weight, sent by parcels post, is given as 1 pound, which makes the 
transportation charges 6 cents (the English postage rate)?" 

“ Yes.”’ 

* Then it will cost you $1.06, will it not?” 

ee Yes.” 

“ Now, I can save you money on that article, for I can purchase it for less 
than you can. Aslam a merchant, I can get it at 40 per cent discount, or for 
60 cents, henca making it cost me just 60 cents plus the parcels-post charges, 
6 cents. I can sell it to you for $1, which is less than you can purchase it 
yourself, save you the trouble of writing, and at the same time make }4cents 
profit for myself. 

‘** But I can do even better than that. I believe a few of these articles will 
sell well in this neighborhood. I will getahalfadozenofthem. I can geta 
half a dozen at 50 per cent discount. The transportation of them by parcels 
post will cost 18 cents; consequently, Sey will cost me just $3.18. That will 
permit me to put in my pocket a nice profit of $2.18, or nearly 100 per cent on 
the money invested. You therefore see that, besides patronizing your home 
merchant, you actually save money for yourself.”’ 

The moral in this hypothetical case is obvious. This merchant, looking 
retrospectively (at that time), might also say: 

** This I could not do had not the domestic parcels post come into operation. 
Under the old transportation system (mail) I would have had to pay 16 cents 
per pound, and as they then carried no packages of merchandise above 4 

younds I could not have ordered the six articles by mail. The same articles 
1y express would have cost for the one 3% cents, for the six $1.15. By freight 
the minimum charges would have been for 100 pounds, no matter what the 
actual weight might be, and then there would have been a question whether 
you would have gotten the article in time for this or next season's use.” 

It is no wonder the private transportation companies, who constitute the 
backbone of the anti-domestic parcels-post faction, should raise such an 
energetic protest against its adoption; but the monstrous audacity they 
exhibit in calling to their assistance the very commercial interests they 
ravish by their arbitrary dealings is an amazing piece of unprecedented 
effrontery. They know full well the rural merchants form a large percent- 
age of their carrying trade, and so long as the present means of transporta- 
tion remain in statu quo they can continue their legalized plundering with 
the impunity of a Mediterranean pirate. They also know that just as soon 
as a domestic parcels post makes its appearance their plundering must cease. 
They know that it is only a matter of a short time when the domestic parcels 
post will be an established fact. In their desperate situation, having no 
valid reason with which to ward off its coming, they shout the bugaboo of 
* large mail-order houses’ in a vain attempt to “rally India for the subje 
tion of India.” However, that wide-awake and progressive class of gentle 
men who constitute our smaller commercial! interests will not be deluded by 
the falsity and imposture of such a cry, and will carefully sift the chaff from 
the wheat ere they take action that will “again nurse the serpent that once 
struck them.” 

THE POSTAL DEFICIT. 


One of the arguments that is being used with much gusto by those opposed 
to a domestic parcels post isthe fact that thereis already a large annual defi- 
citin the Post-Office revenues, which, it isclaimed, would be greatly increased 
by the adoption of the proposed system. That there isa present deficiency 
there can te no doubt; but that this deficiency would be increased by the 
inauguration of a domestic parcels post is a misdirection of sequences. I be- 
lieve a complete system of iorctan and domestic parcels post to be the pro; 
remedy for our present annual deficit of over $6,600,000, and that it would 
soon place our Post Office Department on a self-sustaining and profit-paying 
basis. Insupport of this contention [ cite the experience of foreign govern 
menis. In Germany. for example, they handle over 150,000,000 packages in 
their domestic parcels post alone. This means an average of about three 
packages to each man, woman, and child inGermany. The average weight 
per package was 9 pounds. 

Let us apply these figures to the United States. As we now have a popu- 
lation of over 76,000,000 people, we would bandle 228,000,000 packages. At the 
English rate of postage, the Post-Office Department would receive $50,160,000, 
The cost of transportation to the Government would be 55 per cent, or 
$27,588,000. This would leave 45 per cent, or $22,572,000, from which to deduct 
the increased cost to the Government for handling the same. The balance 
would be clear profit. But this is not all. Nearly a hundred million of dol- 
lars would be saved to the people in actual cash—the difference between the 
small cost for postage and the large charges that wonld have to be paid to 
some private express company—to say nothing of the saving time, expense, 
and trouble to the people in being able to receive their packages at their post- 
offices rather than at some distant express office 

In addition to this there would be a large profit to the people of this cou 
try by reason of a large balance of trade in our favor resulting from the 
ports, based on the experiences of both England and Germany, which would 
amount to over $50,000,000. 


AS TO COMMUNITY OF INTEREST. 
In opposition to a domestic parcels post some effort has been made to d 
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cuss the subject of “community of interest’ and the cl ces of local patr 
age going to points outside the community. The vital tagonistic prin 


of a**community of interest,” i. e., commercial impoverishment without con 
mercial nourishment, is not involved; and the effort to ascribe to it astu 





pendous “centralization of trade” is equaliy fallacious. The Constitution of 
the United States gives to Congress the sole power to regulate commerce 
between the several States. This virtually decrees the “community of in 
terest’ to be in the nation, and not in the State or locality Therefore any 


attempt to involve the question of State as against State, or section against 
section, or locality against locality, or the establishment of internal ** Chinese 
(trade) walls,” is an assault against national unity and rmony. There 
must be no restrictions on commerce or intercourse between the several 
States, as they must unitedly and in common achieve their joint destiny. 
Why are the opponents of a domestic parcels post so anxious to protect 
the rural merchant from the large American merchants’ It seems to me 
that it would be more patriotic to urge both a domestic and foreign parcels 
,0st,so that both the rural and city merchants of this country can get to the 
rome and foreign marketsas cheaply asthe German and Mexican merchants 
The German and Mexican exporters now have access to all ports of the 
United States at rates for transportation vastly lower than is enjoyed by the 
American manufacturer himself. That such a condition exists when our 
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Government by a word could change it, savors of official discrimination 
against the American manufacturer in favor of the foreigner, and offers to 
the foreigner every inducement to supersede the domestic merchant in his 
home market. Our Government officials should not rest until they have 
placed at the disposal of the American —_ as good, if not better, parcels- 

ost facilities and rates, both at home and abroad, as those enjoyed by our 
Seonest trade competitors for the world’s commerce. 


NEWSPAPER OPINION. 


That great public benefactor, ‘‘ the press,”’ has not been slow to see that a 
complete system of both domestic and foreign parcels post is a national 
necessity, and to it we owe many thanks for what has been done in behalf of 
this meritorious postal reform. The newspapers, magazines, and periodic- 
als of the country will become to a much greater extent the means that 
will be used by manufacturers and commercial houses to advertise their 
goods when the domestic parcels post comes into popular use. When this 
much desired end is reached, we may look for a still deeper knitting together 
of the threads of internal commerce until the smaller articles of commerce 
may be as readily received at any post-office in any part of the United States 
as they now are in the large cities or at the place of origin. 

EVIDENT RESULTS. 


The evident results of the policy now being pursued by the United States 
Government, with reference to a foreign saneete post, is bound to injuriously 
affect all our commercial interests until this policy ischanged. Of the Euro- 

ean countries, Great Britain, France, Belgium, Norway, and others have 

een seeking parcels-post conventions with us, but to no avail. Mexico, our 
“natural and political ally and sister republic,” and our great Central Ameri- 
can friend, enjoys a parcels-post convention with us it is true; but it costs us 
74 cents more to send an 11-pound package to Mexico than our German rival 
and 48 cents more for each 1l-pound package than our English competitors. 
Is it at all strange that the Mexican merchant prefers to buy from Germany 
or England, where he can buy so much cheaper? Give us the same trans- 
portation rates, and you will see that we will outsell the European in Mexico. 

With Brazil, also a sister republic and our traditional friend, we have no 
parcels-post convention whatever. To whatisthisdue? Such a condition is 
not evidence of official progress in assisting the American merchant to “ con- 
quer the markets of the world.’’ The late James G. Blaine said the pressing 
question in our foreign trade was, “How can you bring seller and buyer 
together?” He further said, *‘They do not nailer know in Brazil what we 
have to sell and what we are able to manufacture and offer them.’ These 
words, so pregnant with instructive warning, uttered nearly a quarter of a 
century ago by a man devoted to American interests, have never been acted 
upon, and to-day we are as apathetic as ever, while the progressive European 
governments reap rich harvests at our very door. 

As an object lesson of the self-harm we are doing in neglecting the expe- 
dients for trade development resorted to by foreign governments, I quote 
from a United States Government report—the Monthly Summary of Com- 
merce and Finance—for June, 1899: 

“In 1897 Brazil imported goods to the value of over $105,000,000, of which the 
United States supplied but about 12 per cent; Uruguay and Paraguay, 
$22.000,000, of which 7 per cent was from the United States; the Argentine 
Republic, $95,000,000, of which less than7 per cent wasfrom the United States. 
On the Pacific coast the importations into Chile were valued at $24,000,000; 
Peru. $8,500,000; Bolivia, $11,600,000; Ecuador, $7,000,000, the proportion from 
the United States being but 10 per cent. Thus the northern coast of South 
America imported goods to the value of $36,000,000, of which the United States 
gupplies 25 per cent, the eastern coast $222,000,000, and the western coast 
$51,000,000, the proportion from the United States on each coast being about 
10 per cent.” 

‘This same Government report also says: 

“While exports from the United States to Mexico have grown rapidly, 
especially since the opening of railway communication, and have experienced 
a moderate developmentin thecase of the countries bordering upon the Carib- 
bean Sea, the total sales to the countries south of us have not grown with the 
rapidity which has characterized those of the world at large. In 1868 our 
aise to the countries lying south of us were 20 per cent of our total exports: 
in 1878, a little less than 10 per cent; in 1888, a fraction above 10 per cent, and 
in 1898 but 7 per cent of our total exports.” 

This commercial treatment of these South American countries in stran- 
gling the only feasible means of cheap and efficient package communication 
1s, as We see, obviously designed tocreate the very condition we have labored 
to prevent. These countries are driven tocommercial dealings with Europe 
that sooner or later result in strong commercial and social attachments. 
Their financial interests become centered in Europe, they come under Euro- 
pean influence, acquire European habits, sentiments, and ideas which finally 
develop into a disregard and aversion for the independent American cus- 
toms we have labored so long to perpetuate, all of which is antagonistic to 
that great western bicontinental community of interest the foundation of 
which is the Monroe doctrine. 

In order to obtain a better idea of the workings of the Mexican foreign 
parcels post, I recently made a trip to the City of Mexico. While en route 
on a mail steamer I was forcibly struck by the parcels-post communication 
between this country and Progreso and Campeche, small coast towns in 
Yucatan, where our steamer called to let off mail, freight, and passengers. 
I saw thousands of packages in the post-office at Vera Cruz from all parts of 
Europe. The European is not slow to grasp the benefits of this means of 

yarcels communication, and seems to be using it with goodeffect. Germany, 
in particular, was well represented, the number of her packages being far in 
excess of those from the United States, which shows that American enter- 
prise is not without successful rivals atthe very bordersof our own country. 

While in the City of Mexico I sent to my address in the United States a 
small parcel weighing 3 pounds. The postage on this parcel was 36 cents, 
Mexican money, the equivalent of 18 cents, United States money. Had I 
wished to send the same package from Washington, D. C., the capital of the 
nation, to the city of New York, the cheapest rate I could have obtained 
would have been 25 cents. Thus you can see a Mexican can ship to any 
United States post-office by mail cheaper than we can send the same article 
to any place in the United States either by mail or by private express com- 
pany. The injustice to the domestic sender under such a situation is self- 
evident and but another living argument for the establishment of a domestic 
and foreign parcels post. 

It is the unfortunate truth that our commercial and manufacturing indus- 
tries that seek a world-wide market pay dearly for their Americanism. 
These industries could locate in a foreign country and obtain the parcels 
transportation rates afforded by those governments to great financial ad- 
vantage. Their patriotism, however, is too strong for that, and they remain 
and pay these excessive charges, suffer the injustice of governmental apathy 
and the wasting of business vitality that it may never be said that alien soil 
obtained them for a price. 

We have the right to expect that our Government will do everything in its 
power to provide for our exporters the same or even better facilities, so far 
as package transportation by foreing parcels post is concerned, than is now 
enjoyed by our ever-alert rivals. Itis not generally understood, but itisa 
fact, that in all these foreign parcels-post conventions that the country in 


which the shipment of the package originates retains the entire charg ¢, 
the postage. For example, take an 1l-pound package that is sent from th, 
United States to Mexico; the postage on the same will be $1.32. This entira 
amount goes to the United States Treasury. Our Government conveys tha 
package to the Mexican border, and from there the Mexican Gover). 
takes the package to its destination without receiving further pay from ~ 
United States Government than the reciprocal privilege of retaining tho oy. 
tire postage charges on such packages as are sent into the United States from 
Mexico, the United States Government receiving and forwarding the pack. 
age from the Mexican border to its destination in the United States. ~~ 

The same arrangement is followed out in all parcels-post conventions 
a great commercial country like the United States, where the balance 
trade is greatly in our favor, we have everything to gain by such an array 
ment, and it seems to me that our post-office officials should need no urgin 
to give us the lowest possible rates, for, with lower rates to the post-offices 
of the world, what have we to fear from foreign rivals? It is only while wo 
are handicapped by excessive transportation charges that we really fear 
competition. , 

By a careful study of the foregoing table, that shows the number of pack. 
ages imported into the various countries, in connection with the following 
table, showing the comparative rates of postage, it will be seen that Germany 
has been most liberal in giving her manufacturers, merchants, and peop)» 
the cheapest possible rates—l3 cents for 11 pounds—to the neighboring 
country, Austria-Hungary. Note the results: Austria-Hungary leads the 
world in the number of packages imported, and Germany leads the world 
in the number of packages exported. This wise and farseeing policy of 
the German Government in looking more to facilitating her export trade 
than in increasing her postal revenues has caused the hum of the works! 
and factories of Germany to be heard around the world, many of th m 
ing imitation American goods to be sold on the demand we have created by 
can not supply because the German Government is wise enough to give its 
people cheap postage transportation, both at_ home and abroad. 

Contrast this policy with our own. Take Mexico for example: Our postal 
officials, looking for postal revenue instead of commercial extension, compe! 
us to pay $1.32 for an 1l-pound package for Mexico, while England and 
Germany, located on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, given their people 
a rate for an 1l-pound package of only 84 cents and 58 cents, respectively. Is 
it strange that Europe dominates the markets of Mexico? 

What would be the results if our Government should wake up and, asa 
matter of commercial strategy give us the same rate to Mexico that Ge 
many gives to Austria-Hungary, viz, 13 cents per an ll-pound package 
Do you believe that Europe would long be a successful competitor in the 
smaller articles of commere? If it would work well with Mexico, why not 
extend these cheap transportation rates to other countries? 

The following table will prove both interesting and instructive to those 
interested in the foreign commerce of the United States. The facts arecom 
piled from the latest obtainable foreign and domestic Government and pri- 
vate publications. The figures are reduced to United States money. In 
comparing the postage rates with private transportation companies’ rates, 
it should always be borne in mind that wherever a rate is given by a private 
transportation company it is intended for railroad stations or coast port 
towns only, while all the parcels-post rates take the package to the post-office 
of the party addressed. It often costs the resident of a foreign country more 
to get a package to his residence from the railroad or coast town, where 
has been left at his risk and cost by the private transportation company, 
than from America to this same coast or railroad town. 

It is not strange that the foreign importer prefers to receive his packag 
from an exporter who can send them by parcels post, which not only delivers 
the same at his post-office, not only saving him the troubleand expense above 
referred to, but also saving the expense of port fees, custom-house broke: 
age, etc. 

= consulting the following table it should be borne in mind that the p 
vate express companies’ charges mentioned therein are from Washingto! 
D.C. If from other parts of the United States, the charge from point of or 
gin to New York must be added to the rate mentioned in the table. Also 
remember that where no rate is given that there was either no servi: e 
had if by parcels post or no rate to be ob‘::ined if by private express company. 


Table showing the postage charges on 11-pound packages when sent by pa 
vost from England, Germany, Mexico, and the United States (when t/ 
34 done) to the various countries and colonies of the world; also s 
the charges on the same packages, for transportation alone, when seit / 
Washington, D. C., by private express companies. 
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By parcels post from— | Express 
2 Te ——=—! Charges 


| when 
Eng- | Ger- | Mex- — 
many. |Washing 
jton, D.« 


Aden, British ............ 
Afghanistan 
Algeria, French ........ 
Ambriz, West Africa, P« 
Amoy, China ...... 
Angola, West Afri 
Annam, French China... 
Antigua, Leeward Isl 
West Indies 
Arabia 
Is tent cvavtdin supe sunnenue 
Ascension Island, South Atlantic, 


Country. 


ish 
Austria-Hungary 
Azores Islands, Portugal.........-.- 
Bahama Islands, British West 


Banks Islands, British 

Barbados Islands, British West 
as ig teen inn cel om went 

Bechuanaland, Africa, British 

Belgium 

Benguela, West Africa, Portugal. 

Berbera, North Africa, British -.-. 

Bermuda Islands, Br‘tish 

Beyroot, Syria, Turkey 

Bolama, West Africa, Portugal ---. 

Bolivia 

Bosnia .. 

SOOO wa dicens cnoveccucd 
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Table showing the postage charges on 11-pound packages, etc.—Continued. Table showing the postage charges on 11-pound packages, etc.—Continued. 
By parcels post from—|E xpress By parcels post from—| Express | 
| CHhATTOS = par- eee -| charges | By par- 
; Country pi ,-"y Country | — 
4 . . ~ “ ” 3 o } sen 
: a _ e from | United | Ger- Mex: | a United 
. F ? Ce States. von | OR 1CO. |Washing-| States 
ton ton, D.C.| aig 
snail wane istics enantio tata 
| 
ritish Central Africa CORT GRAN GRUB hon vc cdccdahicccccccce Mayotte Island, French............ $0.94 | $0.68 | eT 
4 British Kast Africa. .... RN Bae iicetcsteslnsscmncen ch a wee OT” AB Bcc "31.8 
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Tabie showing the postage charges on 11-pound packages, etc.—Continued. the American exporter; in fact, I rather expected and looked for some : 
result, knowing the character of the men aiding and defending Germ; 
commercial growth and the high aims which animate them. 

Our convention with Germany went into effect on the Ist day of Octo}er 
| } charges | By par 18%. The treaty provides that parcels sent from Germany may be t 2. 
| when |cels post | ported at the rate of 1 mark and 60 pfennigs, which is 38 cents, when not 
| Eng- | Ger- | Mex- — from weighing over 2.2 pounds, and for all parcels over that weight and not 
| land. |many.! ico. : U1 ited exceeding 11 pounds, 2 marks and 40 pfennigs, which is 58 cents. On tho other 
| , States. | hand, the American exporter must pay 12 cents per pound straight. Tho 
receiver of the parcel in each country pays a “delivery fee” of an ; 
equal to 5 cents, ea i ¢ thi . ta 
Tinwate ey ee As an example of the practical workings of this system of charges 
Tee Ae -. Gen). ae . " | examine the German and American cost of the sending of an ll-pound | 
Tonkin . ; 7 - or age. The cost from any post office in Germany for its transportation 1 
Fortula Island. Leeward Islands , ~sss*"="* | post-office in the I nited States will be 58 cents and a “delivery fe 
eaten cents, making a total of 63 cents. | The cost from any post office in the | 
Trebizond. Turkey : ’ t States to any post-office in the German Empire, for its transportat) 
Trinidad Island. British West In- were be $1 32 and a ‘delivery fee” of 5 cents, making a total of $1.37. A litt 

di = eer - . 7 | . culation will therefore show that under this treaty the American e 
Tripoli. Africa ae : ; om “an | 3 hy ; of an 11-pound package of merchandise really pays over 100 per cent m 
Trinoli Syria. Turkey es F , | its transportation than his German rival. This, too, while we are d 
Tristan da Conha Islands. British . | about the commercial supremacy of the world and the protection of 
Taintan, China , ; can manufac tures. Are we to understand by this treaty that an ex 
aie" ' = sas “a - * —— paid by a American exporter for the protection and benetit 
ee a ' * ram ies 7 eutonic competitor? : , . 

a ons British West Indies _ It should not be understood that American commercial interests do not d 
United States 7 sire or appreciate a parcels-post treaty with Germany, for they do 
Uruguay : point of their protest is the discriminatory rates between the citizens 
Tenezuela : ‘ ‘ two countries, whereby the German obtains advantages far in excess 
Victoria —s eee “i afforded to the American. When que stioned on this advantage ermi 
Western Australia..._... ss “or | the German, after discussing the rates, the Postmaster-General rep] i 
. — “= 7 : “It will be seen from the foregoing that senders in the United Stat: 
Zaila. Africa. British a decided advantage in the case of parcels not weighing more than 4 | 
Z, nether fettish = 68 that the rates for 5 pound parcels are about equal, while senders in G 
ey Sousa APs 1 68 ' esos vanwacas have an advantage in the matter of parcels weighing over 5 pounds 
sULWIANG ...... votigue niees : OS |------ ogy soenm sana “The parce!s post being intended to provide facilities for the excha: 
a . mail of small parcels, for the oneneneren of which no provision is 1 
: sii seid | the regular mails exchanged with foreign governments, it is thou; 
OUTWITIED BY FOREIGNERS. the lower rates applicable in the United States to parcels weighing | 

The story comes from a reliable source about two prominent United States | 51 ounds more than counterbalances any advantage that results f 
post-office officials who this spring made a tour to inspect the postal systems | lower rates applic able in Germany to parcels weighing 5 pounds or 1 
of some European countries, how w ‘abroad they visited a country which | This theoretical speculation as to the practical workings of this sy 
had made a number of efforts thre h tl same officials to conclude a par charges may look very well on paper, but a statement made by th 
cels-post convention with the Unite ave ut with nosueccess They were | the department having charge of the foreign parcels post of th: 

eatiy surprised to behold in a post-oflice in that country a placard an- | done under this system between this country and Germany from Oct 

ouncing that packages would be received for transn ission to the United | 1899, when this arrangement went into operation, up to June 30, 1900 
tates by mail They made upa package and posted it, and when they re- ul the last fiscal year, shows that we 5 ont to Germany 16,247 parce 
turned to the United States the package awaited them. An investigation | Germany sent here 26,659 packages. This balance of trade in favor 
revealed the fact that there was a combination between this foreign country | Many is exactly what might have been expected as the natural result 

and a private express company in the United States by which this c mpany | @system Of transportation rates. — . are ‘ 
delivered in the United Stat packages transferred to it ata foreign sea In the 1899 report of the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, Postmaster 
port. By this arrangement this foreign country is to-day enabled to place of the Post-Office Department, referring to the convention with U 
its goods in any part of the United States at an insignificant cost, while we, | We find the following: : ¢ : 
on the other hand, are unable to send our goods there by parcels post, and “It will present the most important test which has yet been offer 
are obliged to pay the extremely high figures extorted from us oe ocean | feasibility, efficiency, and cost of using the mails for the transn 
express companies. merchandise within limited weights, and the result of its practical « 

os years before the German Government was able to induce our postal | Will be carefully watched by the business community as bearing in | 
officials to conclude a parcels-post convention with her she published in a | Significant way upon the further development of the system.” — 
large Government publication, devoted to giving the transportation ratesfor | , 1f we are to have a “test treaty’ for the purpose of determining " 
parcels posts to foreign countries,a schedule of charges on packages sent by it would be expedient to enter into parcels-post conventions with 0 
mail toeach State and Territory in the United States. Packages thus sent | pean countries, let it be a fair test and not such a one as is afforde 
were taken by the German mail steamers to New York City, consigned toa po cng ae ry eee th “ey every — D aga 
German representative, and by him reshipped by private express companies | “merican exporter and in tavor of the German importer. ‘083 
to the nearest railroad station of the ts for . hom the eashane was in- | Smack of a cunning design by those opposed to the parcels post to | 
tended, at prices as cheap or cheaper for transportation in the United States | Government report against its expediency? 
as those ‘‘enjoyed”’ by our own people. CONCLUSION. 

It is needless, however, to say that the American shipper had no such op- 
portunity for cheap transportation to Germany until the present parcels-post 
arrangement went into effect with Germany. The one-sidedness and injus- 
tice of these conditions is apparent to even the ordinary observer, and is but 
a natural result of the attempt to stifle parcels communication by mail be- 
tween intelligent and civilized nations. 


|By parcels post from—| Express 


Country. 


eS ee ee ee a ae 





Windward Islands 


| Owing to the fact that advance copies of the annual report of the ‘ 
tendent of Foreign Mails have just been given to the press, in whic! 
| treated the subject of parcels post at greater length and with more « 
| ation than he has heretofore seen fit to accord it, I desire, before c] 
article, to give him full credit for what he has said therein, by in 
full that portion of his report devoted to foreign parcels post, and t 
NEED FOR UNITY OF ACTION. him with what he has left unsaid upon this important subject. He 
“ There can be no doubt that the international parcels post is a 
It now seems that Congress should be earnestly importuned to establish a | venience to the citizens of the United States and of those countr 
liberal domestic parcels post at an early date, and that the postal authorities | which we have the parcels-post service, as it enables them toexchang 
should also be persistently urged to begin negotiations at once with every | conveniently, and ata malarete cost packages of merchandise whi 
foreign government for the immediate inauguration of a foreign parcels-post | allowed to be sent in the regular mailsand which if regularly import 
service with each respective government. A letter to President McKinley | be subjected to freicht charges and consular and custom-brokers’ f 
by the manufacturers and exporters, urging this action, would no doubt | amount which would be prohibitive. 
greatly hasten the early establishment of foreign parcels post with foreign “The great public convenience afforded by the parcels post is at 
governments. Those who are farsighted enough to see the good bound to | parent when it is remembered that no provisionis made for the tra! 
arise from the consummation of the ends here sought should heartily join in | in the regular international mails of articles of misce!laneous mer 
putting their ‘shoulder to the wheel” for the general welfare. One common | unless the articles are sent as bona fide trade samples, having 1 
unity of action by those interested in the material development of our | value, and unless they are not subject to the custom duties in the co 
country may serve as an intimation to the proper authorities that the time which they are destined. Packages addressed for delivery ina for: 
has arrived when every voice is calling for both the domestic and foreign | try are accepted for mailing in the United States if postage ther: 
parcels post; and to that end let every business, commercial, and social | paid in fullat the letter rate of 5 cents a half ounce, for the reason t 
organization petition or memorialize their Representatives and Senators to | letter postage is prepaid in full on a package the package is suppo 

what they can for the institution of this system, and let every voter see | taina fotter. and for the further reason that the Department is n 
hat his Congressman knows his views and urge him to their enactment. | whether the articles inclosed are dutiable in the country to which t 

This he can do by sending him a letter similar to the following: | age isaddressed. But the country is at liberty to return the packa 
United States as having been dispatched in contravention of the } 
against the transmission in the international mails of articles ha‘ 

| able value, or to seize them as violating its customs regulations, and 
return or seizure there is no redress. In these conditions the parce! 

fords the only channe! for the legitimate exchange of packages of mi 

ous merchandise by mail between different countries. It, in fact 
persons in different countries substantially the same facilities fo. 

change of small parcels as is afforded in our domestic service by t! 

| sion for the admission to the mails of ‘fourth-class matter.’ "’ 

It will beseen that some of these ideas are clothed in such ambig 
guage that it is by nomeans easy tounderstand allthat iswritten. ‘ 
however, stands out clearly, there are no recommendations of any 

CONVENTION WITH GERMANY. Some of the conclusions we draw from this cee that the P 
Department practically admits that the present foreign transportat 
Before I close I should like to register a protest against the conduct of our | tiesfor packages of merchandise without the parcels post are almosta 

— officials in agreeing to a parcels-post convention that is remarkable “prohibitive.” . 
or its discrimination against the American exporter and the advantages The last sentence of the report quoted above is misleading and _ ina 

given to his German rival. I have been informed that the Superintendent | in the extreme. It gives the reader to understand that the United St 
of our Bureau of Foreign Mails is responsible for the terms of this conven- | the most liberal postal arrangements of any country in the world 

tion; also for the present unbusinesslike and un-American foreign parcels- | transportation of packages of merchandise, and that when once t! 

post policy of the Post-Office Department. countries of the world are so fortunate as to have secured parc’ 
Iam not surprised that such a policy has not given great advantages to ' conventions, they will then, and not till then, be able to enjoy t! 





SE mene Shine em pert 


, 1900. 

My Dear Sir: AsI am one of your constituents, I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you upon a subject which is apt to engage your attention while 
discharging your Congressional duties. 

[ refer to the parcels post, and I wish to impress you with my sincere de- 
sire for its early adoption. To thisend I trust you will give your hearty 
and cordial support and cooperation, with the result that we shall soon have | 
a liberal system of both domestic and foreign parcels post in full operation 

rusting that if the initiative along this line is not promptly taken by your 
colleagues you will do so yourself, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
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liberal and much to be desired postal facilities for the trans- 
mission of packages as is now enjoyed by the citizens of the United States, 
who are much to be envied in this particular. 
It is well known that a citizen of the United States can not send a pack 

¢ merchandise through the United States mail that weighs over 4 pounds, 
od that the postage on such a package is 64 cents. It is also known that a 
resident of England can send a 4-pound package for 12 cents, and even an 
]1-pound can be sent to any post-office in the United Kingdom for 2+ 
cents; that a resident of Germany can send an 1l-pound package to any post- 
office in the German Empire or in Austria-Hungary for 12} cents, and that in 
Switzerland an 1l-pound package can go to any post-office in that Republic 

) ents. 
" eee that I have thoroughly demonstrated the need of a domestic and 
foreign parcels post, and have impartially covered the serious objections of- 
fered tothem. Again I wish to urge the need for one general and common 
unity of action. As we have outgrown the stagecoach and the horse car, so 
we have outgrown the arbitrary, extortionate, slow, and ill-equipped express 
companies which with antiquated systems hamper our whole commercial 
activity. We need cheaper, better, quicker systems, both ere and ex 
ternally, for parcel transportation, and they are bound to come. If what I 
have said has aided in pointing out more clearly this need, I shall be content. 


extraordinary 


There is no doubt in my mind that when the day of the domestic and foreign 


parcels post is reached the United States will become the natural purveyors 
to both the Orient and the Occident of those articles of commerce that min- 


ister to the needs of mortal man. 


The Late Alfred C. Harmer. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. SIBLEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 8, 1900. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. ALFRED C. HARMER, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Pennsy]- 
vania 

“Resolved, That asa particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 


ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities asa distinguished public 


servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. ; 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the family of the deceased”"— 

Mr. SIBLEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is indeed a privilege to join with my fellow- 
members in offering tributes to the memory of ALFRED C. Har- 
MER. He was not alone an honor to our Commonwealth and our 
country, but an honor as well to the whole brotherhood of man. 


In the Fifty-third Congress, through my close personal relations | 


with the Hon. W. H. Hatch, of Missouri, I came to know and en- 


joy those traits of character which endeared Mr. HARMER to his | 
ALFRED C, HARMER and W. H. Hatch were conspicu- | 


associates, 
ous for their loyalty to party principles, the one a Republican and 
the other a Democrat, and yet between them there existed a friend- 
ship such as is too rarely found among men. 
than and David in their union. 


Never had I known two men in many points of resemblance so | 


much alike, both giants physically and richly endowed mentally; 
but, beyond all else, endowed with large, warm hearts and clear 
moral perceptions. Personally they feared nothing in this world 
except to doa mean action. In battle fearless, bold, and rugged, 
always ready for the rough encounters of daily life, and yet to the 


last preserving those kindly instincts and human sympathies | 


which were as easily awakened as those of the gentlest woman, 
producing such characters through the blending of loftiness and 
simplicity as we by common consent ascribe to those knights of 
old who graced the round table of King Arthur. 


friend HaRMER and his rare virtues, and, as a mutual friend of 


1 ae eae would tell me how the world was blessed by a man 
ike Hatch, 


Mr. Speaker, from this mundane sphere of activity both have | 
passed to that higher sphere, to that truer, better life, where we | 


me : ee trust the union between such friends is now complete 
and abic ing. 
together I learned to know, respect, and love them. What new 
tember of Congress that was not indebted to them for kindly 
words of counsel and for kindly acts performed? They lived not 
to themselves alone, but they lived for others; and many lives 
Were brighter, many homes and hearts were blessed, because of 
the lofty purposes, the noble impulses of these two men. 
ALrrep C, Harmer died the “ 
died a private citizen 
years, 
sented i 
to thus 
who firs 


a , after conspicuous public service of many 
No eulogies upon Mr. Hatch have, consequently, been pre- 
n this Chamber, but on this occasion I trust it is not amiss 
refer to one of Mr. Harmer’s friends and colleagues 
t gavo me to know the grand traits of character of ALFRED 


They were as Jona- | 


Mr. Hatch, in | 
the absence of Mr. HArMER, has talked to me for hours about his | 


In these few words I join again these friends, for | 


ather ofthe House. W.H. Hatch | 


C, HARMER, who, through an innate modesty and natural reserve, 
did not reveal altogether to the casual observer his strength, his 
nobility, and his real worth asa private citizen and a legislator. 

The memory of ALFRED C. HARMER will forever be cherished 
by those who, like us, have had the opportunity to know his real 
value to his friends, his Commonwealth, and his country. 


War-Revenue Reduction. 


‘Let us be true patriots and wise statesmen, fearing not to right a great 
wrong, but, boldly taking up our duty, give tothe people a just and equitable 
revenue measure.” 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. NORTON, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


, 


Saturday, December 15, 1% 


w) 
’ 


On the bill (H. R. 12394) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 13, 1898, and to reduce taxation thereunder. 


Mr. NORTON of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the history of governmental transactions 
and legislation along the line of revenue production a stamp tax 
has always been regarded as an emergency measure, an unusual 
course to raise money for an extraordinary purpose, and it has 
always been argued whenever this unequal and unjust legislation 
has been proposed that as soon as the necessity passed by, the 
law would be repealed; but again and again history has repeated 
itself over and over and a long-suffering people have borne the 
| burden of special taxation that a few might be benefited and pros- 
pered beyond measure. 

This war-revenue tax is no exception to the long record of past 
experience. The framers and advocates of the measure expressly 
promised in unequivocal language that the act would be repealed 
at the clese of the war. ‘‘ If the war closes in six months, then in 
six months the bill will be repealed,” were the words of its able 
champion, the lamented Mr. Dingley, and yet two years ago the 
| war closed, and the war tax we still have with us; at least, we are 
told that there is no war; that it closed when the treaty of peace 
was signed and we paid out $20,000,000 to Spain. 

To-day our troubles in the Orient are simply neighborhood 
quarrels, and our brave boys are only acting as police squads, 
trying to nreserve the peace, soof course there is no occasion for 
emergency taxation or the continuance of a war-revenue tax, and 
it should be repealed. But there is opposition. Why does it 
| exist, and from whence does it originate?’ It isnot always easy to 
delve deep in psychological springs of action, but sometimes, 
when the connection between cause and effect is so apparent, it 
does not seem difficult of solution. Mr. Chairman, I fully realize 
that the expenditures for war purposes were of great magnitude, 
and that incident to the war there is a continuing of indebted- 
ness or continuance of need for great outlay to meet the enforced 
conditions consequent to the conduct of even a brief war; but, 
sir, a prudent business man adapts himself to the occasion and 
practices economy, and our nation should do thesame. We have 
piled up an immense surplus. For the fiscal year of 1902 the 
Treasurer estimates a surplus of $26,000,000, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase in national expenditures wholly due to impe- 
rialism. 

At the extra session of Congress the Dingley tariff bill was 
enacted into a law. It was supposed to be the product of the 
financial and commercial genius of the nation’s representative 
men, and as the result of the wisdom and business acumen of its 
creators we were told to build high our expectations of unexam- 
pled prosperity; that from the moment of its enforcement abun 
dant revenues would flow into the coffers of the Government, mills 
would be opened by the thousands; that there would be no spot 
under the protecting fold of our flag where the hum of industry 
would not be heard; but this is all ancient history. Youall know 
how bright and fair was the picture drawn, and how loud were 
the assurances given of the reality of their iridescent prophecies; 
and yet I need not to tell you what is written in your hearts and 
branded on your memory—how the Government failed to realize 
|} on the pledges made by those who had been nourished by its 
favor, fostered and protected by its care; how their promises were 
false, and proved to be the Dead Sea fruit of disappointment and 
failure. How reads the record? 
| Did the balance sheet of the Government,as made up by the 

Treasury officials, show that our ‘‘coffers were full,” we had 
| “riches untold?” Nay,notso! From the very first down through 








| 
| 
| 
' 
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every summing up, at the close of every month’s business down 
to the present time, the Dingley tariff bill has been a deficit pro- 
ducer, and it is only by the mighty drain upon the resources of 
the people, through the far-reaching effect of the war-revenue bill, 
that we as a nation have been able to pay our bills. Do you 
say, then, that if this is the only source of sufficient revenue, why 
not continue it? We are supposed now to be on a peace basis, and 
our people are entitled to the enjoyment of all the blessings of 
peace, and our revenues and expenditures should now be so har- 
monized that this beneficent result could be attained. There is a 
vast field for legislation ready to be cultivated. The present tariff 
bill is the fertile parent of many a trust which fails to bear its fair 
and just share of taxation. I admit that if to-day the receipts 
from this war-revenue bill were cut off we could not pay our run- 
ning expenses, but we can so legislate that even the mighty ex- 
penditures of the present can be met and the burden be more 
equally and justly divided. 

Revise the tariff bill and pass an income tax and the Govern- 
ment will have a full treasury. 

This bill is a step in the right direction, but it does not go far 
enough. The whole war-revenue bill should be repealed, but this 
Republican majority propose to manipulate it tosuit the purposes 
of the few people who control and dictate the policy of the Ad- 
ministration. 

In the matter of the beer tax this bill is unjust and discrimi- 
nates against a legitimate industry. It is out of all proportion 
when considered with other commodities. If it were equal—if 
other industries of equai importance and extent were taxed to the 
same limit, while the tax would still be an onerous one, there 
would be no complaint; but this bill selects out this one industry, 
and because it has always met the demands made upon it for rev- 
enue in cases of emergency in the past, it now seeks to continue 
the doubie tax upon beer products. 

We hear about rich brewers, with their fine residences and mag- 
nificent surroundings, as if out of all the business interests in the 
nation they were the only ones who had been fortunate. We 
hear no charge against them, though, of profiting by illegitimate 
schemes, but only that by close attention to business and watch- 
ing expenses they have by frugality and care amassed a fortune. 
Letme ask, Are there not other rich classes? Howabout the Stand- 
ard Oil people? How about the wire and steel magnates? How 
about all the multimillionaire members of the huge trusts that 
overshadow the land? Are none of these people wealthy, having 
fine homes and palatial country places? Why should not these be 
taxed as well as the brewers, or why should not the brewer be 
exempt if the steel king pays no special tax? 

Then, in this connection, there is another glaring injustice in 


removed. In the placing of a five-dollar stamp upon every barrel 
of wine bottled there is a tax of 334 per cent upon the valuation of 
the wine, and a blow is struck against the largest single industry 
in my district that is almost fatal. Our Government is based on 
liberty, equality, and justice. Why not be true in our legislative 
acts to the basic principles of our nation? 

Let me read what the wine growers say upon this proposition: 


SANDUSKY, O10, December 17, 1900. 
Hon. JAMEs A. NORTON: 

We, the undersigned wine growers, do strenuously protest against the 
continuance of the war tax or internal revenue on domestic bottled wine. 

This is one of the most important products and industries of this country, 
although still in its struggling infancy and battling for life against the im- 
ported products and the prejudices in favor of the foreign products, and 
should be relieved of this burden as soon as possible and consistent with the 
demands and necessities of the National Government; and not only this, it 
needs all the fostering care and protection that our National Government can 
sive to it, for with due nurture and protection this industry is destined to 

¥e second to none in importance to this country and the tide of importation 
changed to exportation, for we can, and do already, grow the finest grapes 
in the world, and there is no reason why we should not, toa great extent, 
supply the world with “the best wine in the world.” A good, pure wine is 
the Creator's gift, while whisky and beer is the concoction of man. 

We trust you will give this matter your prompt, persistent, and untiring 
attention and demand to the utmost of your ability and influence the re- 
moval of this burdensome tax. 

The Sweet Valley Wine Co., per W. H. Reinhart, president; The 
Diamond Wine Co., per Pelz; The Engels & Krudwig Wine 
Co., Hugo F. Engels, secretary; A. Schmidt, Jr., & Bro.; 
The B. P. Sexton Co., C. L. Blatz, treasurer, A. Pentor, man- 
ager; Jno. G. Doon: The M. Hommel Wine Co., per M. Hom- 
mel, president; C. H. Struebe Bottling Works; Edw. P. Moos; 
The Duroy & Haines Co., E. J. Haines, treasurer; E. L. Sleut; 
Aug. Guenther. 


The truth of the matter is that the Republicans think to curry 
favor with a class of people who arrogate to their possession the 
entire morality of the nation by laying this burden upon the 
brewers and appealing to their patriotism to bear it. The express 
companies are equally able to bear as heavy a tax as the brewers, 
but they are left out. The intention of Congress, in passing the 
war-revenue bill at the outset, was that the express companies and 
the telegraph companies should pay the stamp tax, as the railroad 
companies do; but the wealthy people at the head of the express 
and telegraph companies, people who also live in fine houses, said 
no, they would not bear any share of the burden of government, 
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and from the outset have evaded the postales of the stamp 
act by compelling their patrons to pay the tax. 

Taxation should be so regulated as to rest equally upon all. To 
secure the protection of government, government must be main. 
tained, and those who profit by the protection and care of govern. 
ment ought to aid in its maintenance. Accumulated wealth igs 
under as great, aye, greater, obligation to do its proper share as 
is the laboring man who pays his tax from his meager earnings: 
but all taxation should be based upon justice and be uniform in 
its application, Further than this, taxation should not be oppres- 
sive, nor so heavy as to create a large surplus in the government 
treasury. I realize the trouble the Administration leaders are 
confronted with. All through the last campaign they cried * Pros. 
perity is here,” and promised the nation a continuance of prosper- 
ity if their party was successful; that President McKinley held the 
magic wand which alone could maintain “prosperity.” Some of 
their party organs still keep up the cry, and even when the young 
speculator in Chicago forced the price of corn up to 50 cents a 
as month the farmers of the West were told that “ McKin- 

ey did it.” 

Here on the floor of this Chamber, however, the leaders are he- 
ginning to hedge, and the able member from New York | Mr. 
PAYNE] says: ‘‘ We can not tell what may happen. We can not 
predict a uniform prosperity in this country during the next four 
years.” And so they wish to continue this burdensome, vexatious 
war tax on through the years, so that when the inevitable business 
depression comes, and it is bound to come, this Administration 
may not be in the condition of the Cleveland Administration, which 
was confronted by a large and continuing deficit under the oper- 
ation of the McKinley tariff. They state that this bill will cause 
a reduction in the revenues of $40,000,000 a year. This is not 
enough. 

From the receipts under the operation of this bill, if it passes 
Congress and becomes a law as it is, there will be a surplus on 
the 30th of June, 1902, of over $146,000,000, exclusive and wholly 
independent of the Treasury redemption fund of $150,000,000, 
Now, the people of this country need this money to use for them- 
selves instead of having it piled up in the Treasury, the targetfor 
assault from all manner of syndicate schemers. 

This tax was imposed for the purpose of carrying on a war with 
Spain. That war was long since over. Let us, then, now repeal 
the whole act, and not continue the grievous burden for the pur- 
pose of either carrying on war with China or with the Filipinos, 
neither to aid and abet syndicates and trusts to profit by their op- 
portunity to plunder under existing laws. Let us be true patriots 
and wise statesmen, fearing not to right a great wrong, but, bolily 


| taking up our duty, give to the people a just and equitable reve- 
the existing law which should be, and justice demands must be, 


nue measure, 


Repeal of War-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


JOHN W. MADDOX, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 14, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12394) to amend an act 
entitled **An act to provide ways and means to meet war expenditur 
oe purposes,” approved June 13, 1898, and to reduce taxation t! 
under— 


Mr. MADDOX said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to call the attention of the House to 
some remarks made by the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. GrosvE 
The newspapers report him this morning as saying that— 

The Republican party while in power had never shown a deficit 
Treasury. When questioned about the old story that ex-Secretar) 
Treasury Foster was preparing to issue bonds just before Clevelan 
ministration came into power, General GROSVENOR said that the bond 
ordered prepared after consultation with Senator, afterwards Sec! 
Carlisle. Subsequently Secretary Foster changed his mind, and the | 
ration was discontinued. 

I also understood the gentleman from Ohio to say yesterday that 
when the newspapers had announced that Mr. Cleveland ws 
elected for the second term, the receipts of the Treasury 11e 
diately began to fall off. I want tocall the attention of the !! use 
to some figures from the Treasury Department, to show exc") 
what did happen. ; . 

The receipts of the Treasury in excess of expenditures for 1*> 
were $111,341,273, in 1889 they were $87,751,080, in 1890 they w«re 
$85,040,271. During 1891, the year after the passage of the Mc I ~ 
ley bill, the receipts in excess of the expenditures were $26,555,01'- 
In 1892 they were $9,914,453, in 1893 they were $2,341,674. 


HON. 
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So now it will be observed from the reports of the Treasurer 
that this falling off of the Treasury receipts did not begin on the 
event of Mr. Cleveland's election, , oe 

During the year 1894, in which the McKinley bill was still in 
force, the expenditures exceeded the receipts $68,803,260, although 
the expenditures were $16,000,000 less than the year previous. 

On the ist day of March, 1889, the beginning of President Har- 
rison’s Administration, the funds in the Treasury actually avail- 
able, exclusive of the $100,000,000 gold reserve, were as follows: 
Agency accounts, $64,502,445.02; net balance in Treasury, $165,- 
<i5.471.10—a total of $230,348,916,12 in the Treasury when Presi- 
dent Harrison began his Administration. 

Mr. GAINES. That was net. 

Mr. MADDOX. That was left by Mr. Cleveland. 

On the 1st day of March, 1893, at the beginning of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s last term, the funds in the Treasury actually available, ex- 
clusive of the $100,000,000 gold reserve, were as follows: Agency 
account, $38,365,832.90; net balance in Treasury, $24,084,742.2s; 
making a total of $62,450,575. 18. 

From the ist day of March, 1885, the beginning of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first term, to March 1, 1889, the public debt was reduced 
$341,448,449.20; and from March 1, 1889, the beginning of Mr. Har- 
rison’s term, to March 1, 1893, the public debt was reduced $236,- 
527,666.10. 

In addition to the ordinary receipts of the Government, there 
was covered into the Treasury during the Administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison $54,207,975.75, which was a fund held in trust for 
the redemption of national-bank notes. 

From March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889, the entire income of Mr. 
Cleveland’s first term was $1,451,666,246.74. 

The amount received during Mr. Harrison’s Administration, 
from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1898, was $1,539,723,590.58, 

The amount expended during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, 
exclusive of bond purchases and the premiums thereon, was 
$1,068,223, 202.93. 

Under Mr. Harrison’s Administration, exclusive of bond pur- 
chases and the premiums paid thereon, the total expenditures 
were $1,330,394,780.55, 

The receipts under Mr, Harrison’s Administration exceeded those 
under Mr. Cleveland $88,063,343.84. 

Theexpendituresof Mr. Harrison’s Administration were greater 
than those of Mr, Cleveland's Administration by $267,171,577.62. 

Yet Mr. Cleveland retired nearly $110,000,000 more of national 
debt than did Mr, Harrison, and still left an available surplus to 
Mr. Harrison of $88,000,000 when he took charge of the Govern- 
ment. 

Now, with regard to the receipts beginning to fall off immedi- 
ately after the newspapers announced the election of Mr. Cleve- 
lund, 1 want to call to the attention of the House the testimony 
of Mr, Foster before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Secretary Foster. Now, I want to say to you these estimates are based 
upon conditions existing prior to the late election [1892]. What effect the 
expectations of the public will have upon the revenues I do not undertake to 
estimate. For the first time, this month begins to show that effect. The 
revenues for the present month [February, 1893] will be about what they 
were last year [1892]. 

That evidence showed conclusively that the receipts in the 
month of February, 1893, were what they were, according to his 
testimony, in 1892. Now, these facts will show that the receipts 
in the Treasury began to fall off—that is, in comparison with the 
expenditures of this Government—down to $2,000,000, or a little 
over $2,000,000, available funds was in the Treasury when Presi- 
dent Cleveland took charge of the Government. Or we may say 
that so far as the receipts were concerned there were $20,000,000 
excess in the Treasury, which consisted of subsidiary coin, and not 
available funds, We are told by gentlemen on the other side that 
it was the election of Mr. Cleveland that brought this condition 
of affairs about in this country, when the Treasury returns show 
for themselves upon their face that they declined from year to 
year, 

Now, what else? On the 20th day of February, 1893, Mr. Fos- 
ter ordered a print of bonds, as the record of his own order shows. 
On the 25th of that month he appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and advised them to raise the revenue at least 
500,000,000, when no Democratic Congress had convened, when 
President Cleveland had not been sworn in, and when for sixteen 
months thereafter had the revenues been affected by any Demo- 
cratic legislation, 

Mr. GAINES. If the gentleman will permit me, I want to 
state right in that connection that Mr. Secretary Foster ordered 
these bond plates on the 20th of February, and on the 25th, when 
he appeared before the Ways and Means Committee, he said noth- 
ing about ordering the bonds or the bond plates. 

Mr. MADDOX, That is true: he said nothing about it. Still 
they were anticipating this deficit, and yet when Mr. Cleveland 
Was inducted into office the Treasury was practically oe 
and ready to go into the hands of a receiver. Still we are told 
that his administration produced a panic. So much for that, 





Now, Mr, Chairman, as to this present bill I want to say for 
myself, speaking for myself alone, I do not see very well how this 
bill that the gentlemen present to us to-day could be bettered; 
that is, viewing it from your side of the House. I donot know 
that I would have changed it any if I had been in your position. 
The truth about it is, gentlemen, you are going to find it just as 
necessary to have a standing war fund in the Treasury, under 
your policy, as to have a standing army of a hundred thousand 
men. [Applause. ] 

Now, as the gentleman from New York said the other day, while 
he talked about European war and the effect that it might have 
upon this country, you will understand that when we started out 
in 1898 for the purpose of relieving those people down in Cuba, or 
the so-called purpose of relieving them from the cruel Span- 
iards, and began to intermeddle and to attend to other people’s 
business, right then peace was at an end in this country; and I 
want to say now, for myself, that I am one of the few men on this 
side of the House, and possibly the only man—in fact I believe the 
only man—that protested against that war. I have heard it said 
upon this side that the Democrats took you by the slack of the 
breeches and nape of the neck and plunged you into that war. If 
there is any honor or credit attached to that, I claim none of it. 
I did not want to go into that war, but protested against it; and 
we would have been relieved of embarrassments and complica- 
tions to-day if we had attended to our business and let other peo- 
ple’s alone. 

Sir, we have got to meet these issues as they are, as practical 
men, as sensible men, and we have got to keep funds enough to 
meet the demands of the country if we are to carry on this whole- 
sale process of murder and slaughter in the Philippine Islands-—— 
{ Applause. | 

[Here the hammer fell. } 


War-Revenue Reduction. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JACOB RUPPERT, JR., 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 15, 1900. 


On the bill (H. R. 12394) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide ways 
and means to meet war expenditures, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 13, 1898, and to reduce taxation thereunder. 


Mr. RUPPERT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The time has come when, in the judgment of the 
Ways and Means Committee of this House, it is feasible for us to 
reduce the extraordinary tax which was rendered necessary to 
defray the expenses of the war between this country and the 
Kingdom of Spain. It was not deemed advisable at the last ses- 
sion of Congress to make any changes in the internal-revenue law, 
but it is now admitted that a reduction can be made without 
jeopardizing the best interests of the country. In reducing taxa- 
tion it is the part of wisdom and sound financial policy for us to 
examine into those taxes which are imposed and choose from them 
such as are most unequal and which impose the greatest burden, 
and any reduction should have for its object not only the lessen- 
ing of revenues, but the equalization of burdens. 

It is with some reluctance, Mr. Chairman, that I participate in 
the discussion upon the pending measure. Many statements of a 
misleading nature, however, have been made in this House about 
an industry with which Iam familiar. In order that the House 
may have before it, in a proper manner, information and facts 
which I believe of importance in connection with the proposed 
reduction of the war-revenue tax on malted liquors, I desire to 
submit the following observations. 

If the members of this House will carefully examine the provi- 
sions of the war-revenue law, they will find that the largest per- 
centage of taxation levied for purely war purposes was placed 
upon beer, 

The tax upon beer levied during the civil war, when that com- 
modity was retailing at $12 per barrel, was doubled under the war- 
revenue law, although the price of beer had decreased to $5 per 
barrel. 

At the time this tax was placed upon beer it was done for the 
reason that the tax on beer had been more promptly paid into the 
Treasury than any other tax, and it was believed that in an emer- 
gency a tax upon beer would raise a maximum amount of money 
with a minimum amount of time and expense in collecting. Had 
the brewers at that time raised a protest and fought this tax, as dic 
other manufacturers in some other lines, it would probably never 
had been passed. But believing that the Government reguircd 
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thid money for a temporary purpose and that when the need was | Association this question has received the most careful study by 
at an end the tax would cease, the brewers were willing that it | men who have spent their lives engaged in this business, and iy 


should be imposed. 

They assented to this tax with the understanding that when a 
reduction should be possible that reduction should be made for 
their benefit. While there was nocompact or definite agreement to 
this end, it was nevertheless generally understood and assented to. 

it would seem that an equitable obligation rested upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to restore the former rate of tax upon 
beer. Beer is the most heavily taxed of any article subject to tax- 
ation. There is a peculiar reason why the rate of taxation upon 
beer should be lower than upon any other article. That reason 
rests in the fact that in addition to the value of the product of the 
breweries as a commodity, there is a system of laws in the several 
States which under the police power impose heavy taxes upon the 
brewing and allied interests. The constant tendency of these reg- 
ulations is toincrease the burdens upon the brewers. This neces- 
sitates a much larger capital than would be required if the busi- 
ness was not thus handicapped. 

Congress has nothing to do with these State regulations, but the 
fact that they exist is one which must of necessity be considered 
in order to arrive at a just and equitable conclusion concerning 
the rate of internal-revenue taxes which should be placed upon 
beer. 

it has for many years been the policy of this country to build 
up its manufacturing interests by means of protective laws. 


Congress has, in determining upon revenue laws, taken into con- | 


sideration the needs of American manufacturers, and has as far | 4 : s | 
| first advocated an increase of the beer tax four years ago, published in t 


as possible so fixed its schedules of taxation as to enable the 
manufacturers to successfully compete with foreign industries. 
The brewers have not asked for and have not obtained their share 
cf this protective policy. Instead of free raw materials granted 


to most manufacturers, the raw materials used by the brewers | 
Notwithstanding this fact, the | 


have been heavily protected. 
American brewers have paid higher wages than are paid in for- 


beer. 

American brewers have taken a just pride in the reputation 
which their products have secured throughout the world. Dur- 
ing the two past years the exports of beer have more than doubled. 
The exports for the ten nonths ending October, 1898, were $711,540; 
for the ten months ending October, 1900, the exports amounted to 
$1,845,421. It cost the American brewers more money to make 
their beer, but the increase in trade was caused by the superior 
quality of American goods. The exportation of American beer is 
in its infancy. 

If the brewing industry were treated as other industries are 
treated, the United States would in a few years lead the world in 
this line of manufactures. There has never been a line of legis- 
lation placed upon the statute books with the object of benefiting 
or protecting this great and growing industry. 
not asking that they be treated upon terms of equality with other 


mannfacturers and be governed by the principles which are ap- | 
They appeal to Congress | 


plied to all other industrial concerns. 
now not for any special privileges nor for equal opportunities, 
but they appeal for relief against a discrimination which will 
seriously cripple their business. 

There is now invested in American breweries a little over 
$700,000,000; of this amount, about $50,000,000 is foreign capital. 
it has been necessary since the war tax was placed upon beer for 
the brewers to organize and assist each other in order to keep the 
industry from falling to pieces. 

The production of beer shows a decrease during the first year of 
the tax and a slight increase during the last twelve months. 
necessary in order to maintain the reputation and the trade of 
American beers for the brewers to provide the market with as 
much beer as they have been in the habit of producing. If the 
trade which has cost the American breweries many millions of 
dollars to establish were to be neglected, or if the quality of Ameri- 
can beer were allowed to deteriorate, it would take much time and 
vast expenditure of money to again secure the ascendency. Asa 
matter of self-protection, therefore, the large breweries have stead- 
fastly declined to cheapen their beer or to greatly decrease their 
production. They have not considered it necessary, because they 
have felt satisfied that the first reduction of war taxes would be 
made upon beer. If they find that they are mistaken in this belief, 


The brewers are | 


It is | 





they can no longer hold the smaller breweries, which have been | 


losing money during the last two years, and a widespread bank- 
ruptcy must result. The large brewers will not go into bank- 
ey, but they will be compelled to so regulate the production 
of beer and the price at which it is sold as to prevent actual loss. 

The growth of the brewing industry will be effectually stopped. 
Thousands of men will be thrown out of employment, the retail 
price of beer must be raised, with the inevitable result that there 
will be a decrease in the consumption of beer and a correspond- 
ing increase in the consumption of spirituous liquors. 

At the last four conventions held by the United States Brewers’ 


their reports there is no attempt at eloquence or fine writing, but 
clear-headed, honest statements of fact from a conservative stan(- 
point. I desire to quote from each of these four reports, 

in the report of the convention held at Buffalo in 1897 the fo}. 
lowing statement was made: 


Although repeatedly urged by the importers of raw materials use) jp 
brewing to join them in a remonstrance against the proposed increase jn the 
rates of import duties, your trustees themselves refrained from and on 
various occasions unequivocally deprecated any opposition to tariff legisi,. 
tion. In this course they were guided bya twofold consideration. Knowing 
that the revenue deficiency absolutely required measures for raising adj. 
tional income, they could not but conclude that, in accordance wit}; th 
avowed policy of the dominant party, the increased revenues would ne 
sarily have to be derived from import duties; and while they appreciated ; 
full weight the additional burden which higher duties upon barley, malt. 
hops, cork, tin foil, etc., would ee upon the trade, they could not coy 
sistently oppose such measures. It was believed possible at that time (the 
beginning of the present session) that a proposition would be made to increase 
the old war tax on malt liquors, and even if such an apprehension had been 
entertained it could but have strengthened our determination not to remon 
strate against increased import duties 

With this determination firmly fixed in our minds and impressed and 
urged upon those local associations and members who songht our advice on 
the subject, we remained absolutely passive, allowing the importers to carry 
on their figbt as might seem best to them. F 

At the beginning of the month of April the trade was startled by the: 
that the Senate Committee on Finance had determined upon raising the bx 
tax to $1.44 per barrel, thus confirming rumors that had industriously been 
circulated daring several weeks previous tothis action, which rumors, it ap 
pears, had been carefully prepared and set in motion by a clique of manufac 
turers, who selfishly sought to influence legislation in their favor at any cost 
It isa singular coincidence, to say the least, that the same gentlemen who 


ws 


er 


Forum an article again urging thisincrease at justabout the time when t! 
rumors began to assume a more definite mane. We refer, of course, t 
D. A. Wells. In theargument which we published against Mr. Wells 


Mr 


| osiftion four years ago we clearly demonstrated— 


l. That Mr. Wells, when, as special revenue commissioner, he was 
osition to judge of the matter from his own observation and experi 
advocated the very opposite policy, citing innumerable evidences { 
most convincing character to the effect that the tax on beer was as hi! 


: : ; - | it could or should be, and that in order to make it a permanent and st 
eign countries and have constantly improved the quality of their | 


increasing source of revenue the Government should let the brewing 
try alone. This was thirty years ago, when the price of beer was tw 


| high as it is to-day and labor very much cheaper. 


2. That Mr. Wells’s recantation of his former view involved him in : 
lemma from which there was no escape except by formulating and acd\ 
ing a fiscal policy which ought to bring a blush tothe face of every « 
man. Although thereare thousands of products from which the Gover 
derives no income whatever, Mr. Wells holds that, inasmuch as the | 
already pays and himself collects for the Government a tax of $1 per barr 
the easiest way of raising additional revenue would be to increase tha 
the easy collectibility of any tax being in his opinion the only and param 
consideration that should guide the lawmakers’ course. 

We do not think it necessary toenter intoa detailed discussion of t! 
tion, but, for the sake of completing our record, we produce here as 
of the reasons we urged against the proposed increase, viz: 

1. Because it is unjust to saddle additional burdens upon an industry t 
has uninterruptedly and uncomplainingly borne theold war tax eve: 
first imposition (aiding the Government in devising and maintaiui 
for its prompt collection), while all the other internal war taxes h 
totally abolished, except as to ardent spirits and tobacco, in which | 
stances the rates of 1865 have been considerably reduced. 

2 Because when the war tax of $1 was imposed beer sold at $12 p: 
while to-day, the tax remaining the same, less than one-half of the a: 
the average price, wages and the ordinary operating expenses of bi 
and the capital required in the business having vastly increased in th 
time. 

3. Because when this tax was first imposed the burdens borne 
traflic in the shape of local taxes or license fees did not exceed in a 
the sum of $200, while at the present time in some States these lo 
range up to $2,000 for each saloon, the total sum of such local taxes and 
fees throughout the country amounting to probably $60,000,000, a dis 
tionately large share of which enormous sum must be and is borne | 
as may be seen from asingle example in point, to wit, the State of Ne 
where, out of a total of over $11,000,000 derived from the traffic, the |! 
terests paid about $7,000,000. In the present condition of the mar 
brewer would be compelled to raise the price of his product, and the 
on his part, in order to make up the difference, would have to reduce t 
of his measures. 

4. Because neither from an economic nor from an ethical point 
does it appear justifiable to increase the war tax on beer while nativ: 
are totally exempt from taxation. 

5. Because as a revenue measure the increase is based on erroneous 
ises, for while it is true that under the present system, which impart 
the industry an exceedingly valuable denen of stability. the prod 
has steadily increased, it is more than probable that the increased t: 
produce adecline in the business. 

6. Because the increase would be a most potent incentive to the for 
of trusts, and would most assuredly drive out of the basinessa large | 
tion of the smaller brewers. The significance of this will be appre: 
you state the undeniable fact that one-half of the beer produced 
country is manufactured by about 100 large brewers, while the other 
made in about 1,900 smaller establishments. f 

7. Because, although a tax may at first be borne by the brewers, to ! 
as a means of competition by the stronger trade rivals, it will in thee! 
to be paid by the consumer in one way or another, and this we deem 
unjust but extremely unwise from a temperance point of view, ! 
whatever fanatics may say to the contrary, has become and is today 
the necessaries of life to a large part of our people, and as such has a * 
tendency to enhance the well-being of the consumers and to modify «! 
habits in the direction of true temperance. : 

8. Because the increase is calculated to place adouble burden upon t 
sumer, inasmuch as it is imposed in order to offset a loss of revenue \ 
would inevitably be coneetl by the proposed prohibitive duties on 
articles of daily consumption, the price of which would thus necessa! 
enkanced, to the great disadvantage of the consumer and for the ben: 
certain domestic industries. ‘ . 

%. Because, instead of creating a “‘ minimum of industrial disturban 
a consideration which is urged by one of the foremost advocates of th 











change in the tax system—the 


sa 2ASe as a 7 o : : 
— injuriously affect the brewing 


aramount requirement of — | 
wi 


increase | most assuredly unsettle an 
industry. 


The reasons thus clearly and succinctly set forth by the brewers 
association, given in opposition to the placing of the extra one- 
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dollar tax upon beer, are even stronger when used to favor a propo- | 


sition to remove the tax from beer. There is not a single state- 
m nt made by the brewers’ association in the mem rial from which 
i have quoted that actual experience has not carried out. 
history of the beer trade during the past three years has shown 
that the men who examined into that question before the imposition 
of the one-dollar tax were absolutely correct in each conclusion 
which they reached. Within the past few months a large num- 
ber of small brewers have been driven into bankruptcy. Some of 


The | 


45 


We maintain, gentlemen, that common justice imperatively demands the 
immediate repeal of the additional war tax upon malt liquors. In the entire 
war-revenue act of 15% there is not a single tax item excepting our own that 
is unjust or inequitable initself; none,excepting the beer tax, that has caused 
or is likely to cause widespread industrial ruin; none, again with the same 
exception, that must be borne by a comparatively small number of citizens 
for the exclusive benefit of all those numerous and immensely wealthy in- 
dustries which, while protected by wise tariff laws, contribute not a single 
dollar to the internal revenue; and, finally, none that must ultimately affect 
such large masses of the poorer people. 

Even if the market price of beer were higher than it was thirty-five years 





| ago, instead of being not even half as high, we would still maintain that so 


| taxed the imposition of a war tax of $1 in addition to the old war tax of 


long as all other manufactures, professions, and occupations remained un- 
an 


| equal amount can not be justified, though it may be excused, perhaps, on the 


the large brewers have conducted business at a loss, others have 


barely paid expenses, and none have made a fair interest upon the 
capital invested. The losses to those who hold stock in the brewing 
association have been far greater than the amount realized by 
the Government from the tax. If dividends are paid at all they 
are very much smaller than they formerly were, and few of the 
companies have paid any dividends. 

This matter has been discussed in each annual meeting of the 
United States Brewers’ Association, and among all of the members 
of that organization not one could be found who could hazard any 
suggestion that would point to a feasible way of restoring the 
brewing business to its former prosperous condition except the 
single method of securing the abolition of the extra one-dollar tax 
placed upon beer by the war-revenue law. 

These facts have been urged at each session of Congress, but 
heretofore it has not been deemed advisable to reduce the receipts 
of Government under the war-revenue tax. It is now conceded 
that these receipts should be reduced, and the only industry which 
is able to show any great detriment to its interests by reason of 
the war tax is the brewing industry. Inaill fairness and justness 
the petition of these gentlemen ought to be granted, Theirreasons 
for such a petition were so strongly presented in a letter to the 
Waysand Means Committee written last month that I incorporate 
that letter with my remarks: 


Jo the honorable Committee on Ways and Means 
o/ the House of Representatives. 
GENTLEMEN: At the kind invitation of your chairman we have had the 
honor, on the 25th day of April, 1900, to appear before your honorable body 


showing the deplorable condition of the brewing industry, caused by the war 
tax of $1 per barrel superimposed upon the old war tax of an equal amount, 
and praying for the immediate repeal of that part of the war-revenue act. 
The statements then submitted by our representatives form part of the 
records of your honorable committee, and we therefore refrain from a de- 
tailed recital of the facts therein set forth. We desire, however, to state that 
since then thedestructive effects of the double war tax have been augmented 
and aggravated to such an extent that a very large proportion of the smaller 
establishments have been forced into bankruptcy and out of business, or 
compelled to seek escape from utter ruin by combining with other brewer- 
ies, equally hampered and harassed by a tax representing 40 per cent of the 
market price of their product and entailing Tosnes which, for reasons ex- 
plained in our previous statements, they can not recoup in the ordinary way 
in which any tax upon consumption is usually recovered. 
once prosperous establishments have been formed under the distressing 
pressure of the double war tax, and this baneful tendency toward the de 
struction or the absorption of the smaller manufactories and the combina- 
tion of large numbers of establishments whose profits have been either wiped 
out or reduced to an infinitesimal minimum is not confined to the smaller 
cities, but embraces such large brewing centers as Boston, Baltimore, Pitts 
burg, and others. But even these combinations offer no appreciable relief; 
they are mere makeshifts of a transitory character. 
lies in the fact that of the companies whose stocks are quoted in the trade 
papers scarcely 20 per cent can pay any interest even on their preferred 


stock, 

If you would kindly consider what an immense cash capital it requires to 
place the finished product inte the market, exclusive of the vast sums of money 
expended in the parses of material, the payment of workmen, and the 
storage and distribution of malt liquors—not to speak of the interest on the 
capital permanently invested—you will readily perceive why the smaller 
brewer, whose establishment represents the savings of a lifetime, and who 
has no accumulated available capital to draw upon, must necessarily suc- 
cumb in an industrial struggle which the imposition of a double war tax has 
rendered almost hopeless even to those manufacturers who possess a consid- 
crabie reserve of cash capital. 

This is only one side of the question; but it is the one which shows the 
pernicious effects of a most unjust tax in the most glaring light and appeals 
to other sentiments besides that of justice in the abstract. In our opinion it 
snould not, however, require such appeals in order to bring about the imme- 
Claterepeal of theentire war tax, superimposed upon the old war tax. There 
Was ho equitable justification for it at the time of its imposition, because the 
brewing industry had upto the time uninterruptedly paid the old war tax of 

per barrel, while all other manufactures, products, professions, and oceu- 
pations embraced in the original revenue system as organized between the 
years 1862 and 1864 have not paid a single dollar into the Federal Treasury 
l 


any toward the Federal revenue. 
eis it unfair or unpatriotic to ask why one American industry, consuming 

nost exclusively those highly protected American products which are a 
Source of wealth to the American farmer, should pay a double war tax 





Since April, 1900, no less than fifteen combinations of from three to twelve | 


The best proof of this | 


ice the termination of the civil war, and do not even now contribute one | 


| 
| 


- unting to 40 per cent of the market value of its product while all other 


fence industries remain untaxed? It will not be deemed to be presump- 
“ous, we trust, if we ask what justification there was for imposing, or what 
eo | reason there is for continuing, a tax of $2 upon a barrel of beer costing 
' hi the face of the fact that at a time (thirty-five years ago) when the mar- 
Cone ice of beer was $12 a Republican Administration and a Republican 
om Sress asserted and maintained that a standard of $1 *‘ was fully up to the 
, venue standard and should not be increased.” (See Report of the Special 

©venue Commission for 1885-86, p. 27 ) 


| tion threatening the honor of the nation. 


| and the memorials now on file. 
for the purpose of submitting to your kind consideration several statements | 


ground of the sudden and pressing emergencies of an unlooked-for complica- 


The most striking evidence of the correctness of our contention as to the 
inequality and injustice of the present tax rate lies in the fact that in 1sd6, 
when the receipts from internal revenue reached the highest point, viz, 
$310,906,984, the three revenue items which have remained in force (at reduced 
rates as to the spirits) since the civil war only yielded $50,129,877, of which the 
sum of $5,115,140 was derived from malt liquors, then selling at $12 per barre} 
The remainder, amounting to $260,777,107, came from sources of revenue the 
greater portion of which are not mentioned in the act which imposed upon 
our product an additional war tax of $1. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that injustice has unwittingly been done 
the brewers by reason of the fact that the beer business is very 
little understood by those not engaged in it, and the brewers, 
feeling that it was the part of true patriotism not to fight 
very strenuously against war taxes, have not been loud or per- 
sistent in their demands upon the Ways and Means Committee, 
It is a fact, borne out by the official records, that the beer tax has 
been the most cheerfully paid and the least evaded of any tax 
provided for in the war-revenue law. I think it is true that this 
has influenced the opinion of some of the members that it was 
therefore a tax which was not burdensome. This is far from 
being the case. It is the most burdensome of any of the war 
taxes. It is the highest of the war taxes and upon a business 
which is not able to stand it by reason of the sharp competition 
from other countries. It iscertainly not the intention of Congress 
to reward those who have sought to evade their just share of the 
responsibilities of government and punish those who have borne 
their burdens cheerfully and without complaint. 

I want the members of this House, before they vote upon this 
question, to read carefully the reports of the Brewers’ Association 
hey will find them candid, fair, 
andimpartial. They will find neither demands nor threats, They 
will find no theories or vagaries. They will find only plain, 
straightforward statements of fact, and from those statements any 
reasonable man must conclude that this extra tax is beyond the 
revenue point and constitutes an actua! confiscation of the profits 
of those engaged in the brewing business. They will see that, 
with the facts as they exist, this great industry is seriously 
crippled and that its growth in the future will be an impossibility 
under the present rate of taxation. This is not a party question, 
nor is it a theoretical question. We do not seek to reach the 
prejudices of any man. We want the subject considered as a 
plain, common-sense business proposition, and when it is thus con- 
sidered we have nofear of the result. Those engaged in the brew- 
ing business are proud of the record achieved in the past, and 
they hope to surpass that record in the future. They can realize 
that hope if their business is treate] upon the same terms as other 
occupations. ‘Their business must decline if it is to be singled out 
as a revenue producer beyond its ability and unjust and unequal 
burdens placed upon it. 
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OF VIRGINIA, 
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HON. RIXEY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January &, 
On the bill (H. R. 12740) making an apportionment of Repré 
gress among the several States under the Twelfth 

Mr. RIXEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While Madison and Hamilton, authors of the 
Federalist, can not be said to have had any idea that this country 
would stretch to Mexico and the Pacitic, it may be of some inter- 
est to know what they said as to the number of Representatives, 

In No. 55 of the Federalist, urging the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, it is stated: 

In general, it may be remarked on this subject that no political problem is 


less susceptible of a precise solution than that which relates to the number 
most convenient for a representative legislature. * * The number of 


entatives in C 


Census. 


Yr) 
one 


. 


which this branch of the Legislature (House of Representatives) is to consist 
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at the outset of the Government will be 65. Within three years a census is to 
be taken, when the number may be augmented tol for every 30,000 inhabitants; 
and within every successive period of ten years the census is to be renewed, 
and augmentations may continue to be made under the above limitation. 

It will not be thought an extravagant conjecture that the First Census will, 
at the rate of 1for every 30,000, raise the number of Representatives to at 
least 100. * * * At the a of twenty-five years, according to the 
computed rate of increase, the number of Representatives will amount to 
200, and of fifty years to 400. This is a number which, I presume, will put an 
end to all fears arising from the smallness of the body. I take for granted 
here what I shall, in answering the fourth objection, hereafter show—that the 
number of Representatives will be augmented from time to time in the man- 
ner provided by the Constitution. Onacontrary supposition, [ should admit 
the objection [to the smallness of the number of Representatives] to have 
very great weight indeed. 

Evidently it was expected that the country would not only grow, 
but that the number of Representatives would be increased to 
keep pace to some extent with the population. 

There are three plans presented: 

The Hopkins bill, providing for 357 members. 

The Burleigh bill, providing for 386 members. 

The Crumpacker bill, providing for 365 members. 

Which shall we adopt, and under what ratio shall the Repre- 
sentatives be elected for the next ten years? 

It was the theory of the founders of the Republic that the Sen- 
ate should stand as the representative of the States, and the House, 
a larger body, as the representative of the people. The ratio up 
to 1860 never exceeded one for every hundred thousand, the 
table in full being as follows: 


Whole 

| number 
Ratio. | of Repre- 
senta- 

tives. 


ee wa 30, 65 
First Census, 1793 3, 105 
Second Census, 1608... .. ....- ccc one-one ccee . . 33, 141 
TREE CHEE, TEES o ccens cc ccweccsccsaseccedee 181 
Fourth Census, 1823 213 
Fifth Census, 1833 : 240 
Sixth Census, 1843 - ’ 223 
Seventh Census, 1853 ........ ‘ 233 
KRighth Census, 1863 27, 243 
Ninth Census, 1873 .........- Wiis tdi 31, 425 293 
Tenth Census, 1883-....... wee a 51,¢ 325 
Eleventh Census, 1893 356 
After every census the membership of the House has increased, 
except in one instance, and never in such cases less than 10. In 
the eleven apportionments following the new censuses there are 
only four instances in which the increase was less than 31. The 
present ratio of 173,901 is greater than it has ever been in the his- 
tory of the Government. The Hopkins bill raises this to 208,868, 
whereas the Burleigh bill raises it to 194,182. Which is most 
equitable to all concerned? 

In but three instances in the one hundred and eleven years of 
our enumerations did the increase in the ratio exceed 20,000. As 
late as 1870 it was only 4,044. The increase under the Hopkins 
bill is 34.967, which is greater than in any former reapportion- 
ment. The increase under the Burleigh bill is 20,281, which is far 
more than the average increase, as there are but three instances 
out of the eleven in which a greater increase was made. 

The Burleigh bill, upon precedent, is nearer right, and in prac- 
tice works no injustice to any. The Hopkins bill does injustice 
not only to Maine, Nebraska,and Virginia, but to others, asshown 
by the minority report. With but a single exception there is no 
precedent for the Hopkins bill, to have no increase in membership 
after a census showing a large increase in population. Under a 
popular form of government increase in representation should go 
with increase in population. 

The Hopkins bill is based upon the idea of limiting the number 
of Representatives to the present number. The reason assigned 
being, first,economy; second, dispatch of business, and third, lack 
of accommodation in the House. ShouldaCongress which appro- 
priates over a hundred million dollars annually for the Army and 
one hundred and forty-five millions for pensions, with a total of 
seven hundred millions for expenses, hesitate to provide for 29 ad- 
ditional Representatives at a yearly cost of $200,090? 

To the objection that the House would become unwieldy by the 
addition of 29 Representatives, the reply is that under the rules 
now prevailing numbers constitute no impediment to business. 
It is well known that under the rules of the House all the business 
of a long session could, if necessary, be railrouded through in one 
month, The House has to wait for the smaller body, the Senate, 
and not the Senate for the House. 

But if the reason alleged were sound, it would be effective also 
against the present number, 357. In England the House of Com- 
mons, with a much smaller constituency, consists of 670 members, 
and in France the House of Deputies, also with a much smaller 
constituency, consists of 584 members, In Germany the popular 
branch consists of 357 members. 

But it is seriously urged, as a final reason, that the House can 








not well accommodate more than 357 Representatives. This js 
not true, however. With the present arrangement, which js 
awkward enough, there is amp!e room, according to the Architect 
of the Capitol, for the reasonable addition provided for under the 
Burleigh bill. Such a reason, however, is unworthy of a great 
government which can bear the expenditures of $1,500,000,000 by 
one Congress. Such a government can well afford a shelter for 
the Representatives of the people. On this point the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of December 20, 1900, aptly says: 
THE PROBLEM OF REAPPORTIONMENT. 


We were not mistaken in supposing that the plan of reapportionment 
which by the majority of a single vote was favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Census would encounter a vigorous opposition. This plan 
fixes the ratio of representation at 208,868, the reason for the adoption of this 
figure being that an enlargement of the membership of the House would t ys 
be avoided. There are reasons why that is desirable, but there are no reasons 
why it should be regarded as so desirable as to render it an absolutely con. 
trolling consideration. , 

It is said that the Hall of the House of Representatives is so smal! that jt 
is already uncomfortably crowded, and that it would be difficult to make 
room for any more members. But surely it will not be seriously maintained 
that the number of Representatives whom the American people shall send to 
the popular branch of Congress shall be determined by the seating capacity 
of the room in which they assemble. To state that proposition is to refyte 
it, for its ridiculous character becomes at once apparent. A more weighty 
argument is made by those who contend that the capacity of a legislative 
body for the dispatch of business decreases in proportion toits numerical! 
magnitude. 

So it does, and a body half the size of the present House would be more 
efficient. But some sacrifice must be made to the principle of popular repre- 
sentation, and there is no reason to suppose that a moderate increase jy 
the membership of the House would appreciably interfere with the dis. 
charge of its duties. What is a moderate increase? The second of the plans 
most generally discussed places the ratio at 197,787. With this figure as q 
basis the membership of the House would be raised to 377. That increase is 
less than moderate—it is small; yet it would do very well but for the fa 
that its adoption would deprive each of a member the four States of Kansas 
Maine, Nebraska, and Virginia. 

Now, it will be admitted that it is not desirable that the membership of 
any State should be reduced, and it is less desirable as regards those named, 
because, as their delegation is alnendy small, any reduction means a great 
proportional loss. Thus, Maine only elects 4members. She loses a fourth 
of her representation if she is to be allowed only 3. The third plan under 
discussion places the ratio at 192,676, which would elect a House of 387 mer 
bers. Is this increase, an increase of 30, anything more than moderate! Woe 
don’t think so. It would leave the House of Representatives a much smaller 
body than any other legislature of corresponding importance. There are 
over 600 members in the British House of Commons, and nearly as many in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, and no one has yet proposed the reduction 
of either body. 


But let us not entirely ignore the Crumpacker bill. Our si!ence 
might be construed as contempt for the measure, It gives no 
ratio, and does not propose to base representation upon popula- 
tion. It is unfair in character and intolerant in sectionalism. It 
is intended to minimize the influence and punish the South for 
providing for good local government. Theauthor of this bill very 
lightly disposes of restrictions in other States than the South, and 
does not seek, for that reason, to cut down the representation of 
any State north of Mason and Dixon’s line. He says, page 123 of 
report: 

Other States than those mentioned have restrictive qualifications upon 
manhood suffrage, but they are of such a character and apply to such cond 
tions that it can not be said that in any particular State they directly and 
necessarily disfranchise a sufficient number of citizens to materially affect 
the basis of representation. Ina number of States it is doubtless true tha 
there is a large suppression of the vote, but it results from the maladmi! 
tration of the law rather than from its requirements. 

Under the Crumpacker bill Virginia would lose none, but Loui- 
siana would lose 2, North Carolina 4, South Carolina 3, and Mis- 
sissippi 3. 

The cause of our Southern States is the cause of Virginia. 
Their people are our people. Where they go we will go. Ther 
bed shall be ours. Virginia will stand firm to resist, at a loss to 
her own prestige, every such indignity offered a sister Southern 
State, and no political or other advantage shall swerve her from 
her devotion to her kith and kin. os 

It seems to me there can be but one explanation for this bill. 
Its author must expect to be a candidate for the nomination ! 
the Republican party for President, and this bill must be intende! 
as a bid for the Southern delegates to the Republican nations! 
convention, but I would remind the gentleman that history and 
experience both show that he is bidding too long in advance. >°° 
these gentlemen later, would be my advice. 

Under the Hopkins bill the following States (8 in number) w 
lose a Representative: Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine. \® 
braska, Ohio, South Carolina, Virginia. Not because they !)\ve 
not increased in population, for they have—only one State, Nev's 
showing a decrease, and that State is not affected, having 0»'y 
one Representative. 2 

Virginia has increased in population nearly 200,000, or about | 
per cent,in ten years. A good, healthy growth, but not enous", 
under the Hopkins bill raising the ratio to 208,868, to hold her 
present representation. 7 ' 

I can now sympathize with those cities, which, not realizing | he 
population their imagination had conceived, have cried fraud or 
incompetency in the count. I have listened to such claims Ww)! 
much incredulity, but I am now convinced that there may b¢ 











some truth in their wailings. Virginia’s increase, while healthy, 
is much more than is given, - ‘ 
The Eighth district, which I have the honor to represent, lies 
syst across the Potomac, and fronts for a hundred miles on that 
jistoric stream. That district, under the census, shows but a 
<all increase. Anyone familiar with the conditions must be con- 
yvinced of the incorrectness of the census. Within the past ten 
years hundreds, I will say thousands, of people have moved into 
and settled near the lines of the railroads which permeate the dis- 


trict. Hundreds of officeholders live there but claim residence in 
other States. What, then, is the reason for the small increase re- 
TT ed? 


| reply by asking another question. 

How can a just enumeration be expected when some of the best 
enumerators are not paid as much as $50? One enumerator, whose 
district was in a fine agricultural section, wrote me: 


My district was about 12 miles one way and 15 the other. I took down 
1.640 living persons, 180 farms, 21 manufacturing establishments, 26 deaths, 
and 3deat anddumb. Time actually employed, thirty-six days two hours. 
I received from the Government $79.25, which was about what my horse and 
board would have cost me. 


Another, whose district was in a good-sized town, wrote me, un- 
der date of June 15: 


Having understood through Mr. Grimm, whose son was appointed enumer- 
ator for this district, that the supervisor, Mr. Campbell, and yourself had 
called upon the Director of the Census and had the per capita raised to 2} 
cents, I desire to state that, so far as | know, Iam the only one in the county 
who was compelled to sign a contract at2cents per capita. The niggardly 
compensation, at best, is contemptible in consideration of the duties per- 
,ed, being compelled to expose myself to all kinds of low and dirty dis- 
eases to obtain the desired information. 


[| answered this letter, and under date of July 3 he again wrote 
me 

In reply I would state that I have made two hundred and seven hours and 
thirty-five minutes. The compensation will be, according to agreement, 


si44.2!. As I understand the law governing the pay, it was not to be less than 
$3 per day, or 3 cents per head. 


I forwarded this letter to the Director, who replied that— 


After a careful examination of the returns I find that Mr. 





for 





averaged 


$1.43 per day, and mrade a total of $39.78. The law required me to establish the 
rates of compensation at least two weeks prior to the enumeration, so that 
you will realize that I can not at the present time make any change in the 
rates of compensation established for the enumerators, even though I desired 
to do st 


Is it any wonder, therefore, that in the county in which this 
enumerator served, at a total compensation of $39.78, and where 
the other enumerators were doubtless as poorly paid, a county 
which in fertility has no superior in Virginia and in attractive- 
ness none in the United States, should show a decrease of 1,326 
since the census of 1890? 

Can a fair enumeration be expected under such circumstances? 
Before the enumerators began their work I requested a per diem 
compensation for them, but could not get it. In sparsely settled 
sections the enumerators could scarcely be expected to discharge 
their duty forthesmall compensation allowed. They should have 
been paid not less than $100 in every instance, and I would like 
the Committee on Census to report such a bill. 

lf the committee does not want to increase the membership, 

why not take the ratio for 350 members? The additions would 
soon bring the membership to the present number, 357. If the 
ratio for 350 is taken the following States would lose 1: Georgia, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 
_ The reason is apparent. The States interested could easily de- 
feat such a proposition. Virginia would lose but 1, but there 
would be 11 other States in the same category. Why take a ratio 
which gives but 7 more members, but takes out of this list the 
States of Georgia, lowa, Michigan, and Tennessee? Is it to gain 
votes? It is unjust discrimination under the disguise of limiting 
the membership of the House to the present number. 

he Burleigh bill is fairer. It injures none and credits all with 
their reasonable due. Iam glad of an opportunity to support a 
bill which will give to North Carolina an additional Represent- 
ative, making her equal to Virginia. Her wonderful develop- 
ment In population, and her great material development— 
manufacturing in cotton alone more than she produces of the raw 
material—entitles her to this testimonial to her progress and 
“evelopment. She has earned it, and I will not be the one to 
Withhold it from her. An additional Representative should be 
hers, May her star never shine less brightly. And Missouri, 
Whose sons upon this floor so proudly acclaim her ‘‘ Imperial "— 
the Empire State of the West, whose past is but a favorable 
‘usury of her future greatness—shall we not concede to this great 
giant of the middle West the additional Representative as pro- 
vided in the Burleigh bill? We are equally gratified at the addi- 
“ons to the representation in other States. Increasing largely in 
population, they are entitled to additional representation. Let 
us pass the Burleigh bill. It cuts down the representation of 


Lone, and accords justice to all. 
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Reapportionment Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 9, 1901, 


) 


On the bill (H. R. 12740) making an apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress among the several States under the Twelfth Census. 

Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not propose to discussat length the question 
whether the membership of this House shall be so increased as to 
avoid the reduction of representation accorded to States which 
have fallen behind others in the growth of population. It seems 
to me, however, that this policy of so enlarging this body is open 
to grave objection. That someStates should increase more rapidly 
than others is inevitable. It willalways beso. If, therefore, the 
rule to be adopted be that no State shall ever suffer a reduction 
of its representation even for a decade the result will be that this 
House will go on increasing every ten years until ere very long it 
will become as large as the French Assembly or the British House 
of Commons. Such a body could not be properly accommodated 
in this Hall if all the members should have seats and the desks 
be retained. 

Already it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for mem- 
bers sitting on the rear rows in this Hall to keep in touch with 
the business of the House and to know what is going on. Thisis 
a very great evil already, and it would be magnified by every in- 
crease of the aggregate membership of the House. In precisely 
the same proportion you would diminish the study and observa- 
tion of the proceedings of the House, which is the primary es- 
sential of intelligent and responsible membership. Absenteeism 
is already a great evil. It would be increased rapidly when mem- 
bers found themselves unable to watch the proceedings of the 
House. 

Members even more than now would depend upon their fellow- 
members for getting the cue how to vote, and the number of inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, and conscientious members would be seri- 
ously diminished. If there was a full attendance of members the 
House would be, in all probability, more turbulent and disorderly 
than we have ever seen it. It would be more difficult for the pre- 
siding officer to maintain order. There would be more of person- 
alities, interruptions, applause, hisses, and all forms of disorder 
which discredit legislative bodies and impair their efficiency, pop- 
ularity,and usefulness. These are not mere prophecies, resting on 
what we know of the tendencies of the human mind in certain 
conditions. 

We have object lessons before us already in the disorders and 
violence of the French Assembly. The House of Commons has 
frequently had a similar experience. Its only escape from these 
admitted evils has been the increase of the Speaker's power till it 
has become almostautocratic. I ask you, What value is possessed 
in the State’s right of representation if the power of the Speaker is 
to be increased until all the rights of the individual member are 
gone? Have we not already traveled as far in this direction as it 
is prudent or safe to go? 

One of the consequences of a very large House of Representa- 
tives will be the virtual abolition of the yea-and-nay vote. In the 
British House of Commons the settlement of all public questions 
is by tellers or a division. The votes of members are counted, not 
officially recorded. I think our own present system preferable by 
far. It tends to greater responsibility. I think all candid ob- 
servers of our parliamentary system will concede that the power 
of committees, both in the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, is as great as it ought to be. Many persons believe that it is 
already much too great. In the French Assembly, I believe, they 
have very large committees, and much of the public business is 
settled there. Surely it is not desirable to increase the numbers 
of our committees to twenty-five or thirty members, and still less 
is it expedient to augment the power of these committees. Yet if 
we are to go on every ten years increasing the membership of the 
House these consequences must be the result, 

Our rules are already very artificial. and in order to understand 
them they require a special study. Some of the gentlemen who 
have been most eminent members of this House in the past have 
candidly admitted that they knew nothing about the cain of the 
House. Isit not probable thatif the House becomes a much larger 
body the rules will become even more arbitrary in order to expe- 
dite the public business? Some think that this is no evil. But 
would not this change tend to lessen the individual responsibility 
of members; to substitute the rule of the caucus for the wise, 
thoughtful action of the House? 
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-I think, sir, that we ought to consider very seriously the danger, 


we diminish its relative rank in the Government, and, what is of 
more consequence, its value to the people. It ought to be, and 
was probably intended by the fathers of the Republic to be, the 


most important guardian in our whole system of the individual | 


rights, hberties, and property of the people. Its members are di- 


| formity with the Federal Constitution, but asa wise and necess 
lest by making this House a large, cumbrous, and unwieldy body | policy to secure the best interests of all classes of our people. | 


| 
} 
} 
i 
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| 


rectly chosen by the people. If there is anything wrong in any | 
Congressional district, the people can easily correct it. The Rep- | 


resentative lives among them, according to our custom. Wemust 
meet them face toface. If he be an incompetent or faithless pub- 
lic servant, they can turn him out in two years. 

Iu the early period of the Republic the greatest men of the 


ary 


profoundly deprecate any attempt to curtail the representation of 
the Southern States as uncalled for, harsh, savoring of persecy. 
tion, and, above all, as tending torevive the sectional bitterness anq 
estrangement which it is the highest duty of patriotism to extjy 
guish as speedily as possible. 

I shall hail the day when nothing of this feeling shall remaiy jp 
the land. For one | ask no privilege for Louisiana, either on this 
question or any other, that I would not gladly accord to every 


| other State in the Union, both North and South, and I can cop. 


| scientiously affirm that in all my votes and public course on ¢ 


country sought a membership in this body. I need not remind | 


you how Madison, Randolph, Clay, Jackson, Webster, Calhoun, 
Hunter, Silas Wright, Fisher Ames, Edward Livingston, James 
A. Bayard, Josiah Quincy, John Quincy Adams, Langdon Cheves, 
and many more great minds in later times were among its mem- 
bers. At that time and down to a recent period the House of 


floor I have tried to serve every portion of the common count ry. 
I shall continue to do so. I have no duty to my own State or s 
tion that would lead me to assail any other locality of the Union. 


| and if there be a legitimate public interest or object elsewhere | 
| shali seek to promote it. I am sorry to note the existence of any 


Representatives had at least equal influence and consideration | 


with the Senate. Now all this is changed. The Senate is com- 
monly regarded as a sort of promotion. It is spoken of as the 
‘* Upper House.” 

How this change has come about it might be difficult to explain, 
but one cause will partly account for it. The Senate has a simple 
set of rules. It is limited in numbers, not crewded. It is pre- 
eminently a deliberative body, perhaps the grandest in the world. 
The House has gone on increasing in numbers, but losing in the 
capacity to examine, discuss, and shape public measures. The 


other spirit or purpose among those who are charged with the 
great trust of legislation, and I hope it may soon pass away. 
The recent centennial celebration of the removal of the national 


| capital to this city and the eloquent addresses delivered on that 


occasion have impressed on every American citizen in a viyi( 
manner the wonderful advance of the country.in population, th 
industrial arts, manufactures, commerce, and wealth. It is in. 


| deed a great record of material progress. Much of this history is 


fault is not in the personnel of the members. It has a number of | 


very strong men. Itisin the system. Beyond all doubt there is 
a point where the great representative feature and merit of our 
system is impaired by weight of numbers. There are features in 
the decaying power, reputation, and influence of this great body 
upon which it would be almost painful to dwell. The remedy is 
not to be found in an increase of membership. The admitted evils 
of the system have gone on increasing with the growth of the 
body. 

For these, and other considerations, I shall feel it my duty to 


a proud one, and yet the period embracing the past forty o1 


| years contains in its history some pages which many of us would 


willingly efface. 
The fact that for the union of hearts and hands which bore our 
fathers through the trials and struggles of the Revolution, held 


A 


| the States together in the hard days of poverty and depression 


that followed, and made possible that noblest product of the hu- 


| man mind—our Federal Constitution, withitsearly and alinost con- 


temporaneous amendments—there should have been substitute 
in later years sectional bitterness, distrust, and hatred, followed 
by a desolating war for four years, with all its frightful losses 
and suffering and the final conquest of fifteen States, incl 


| six of the thirteen States that formed the original Confederacy, 


support the bill reported by the majority of the committee as the | 


wisest solution of the important question of representation. I 
favor it as an alternative to a dangerous and unsafe proposition, 
and as a step toward a policy which shall tend to place this body 
upon the highest possible plane of statesmanship and influence. 

In what I have said I am free from the imputation that my State 
gains or loses in her number of Representatives by the adoption 
of .one proposition or the other. I am glad to say that she will 
gain a member both under the committee bill and under the pro- 
posed substitute, or Burleigh bill. 

PROPOSED REDUCTION OF SOUTHERN REPRESENTATION. 
Mr. Speaker, I now desire to refer especially to the proposition 


by imposing some new qualifications. A demand has lately been 
made to this effect in a number of public journals belonging to 
the Republican party, and the suggestion has been repeated by 
various gentlemen prominent and influential in public affairs. 
Inthe first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress a bill was introduced 


quiring the Director of the Census to furnish Congress with sta- 
tistical information to be used in the apportionment of Represent- 
atives, and it was then understood that this information, when 
obtained, was to serve as a basis for the proposed reduction, 

This bill did not pass Congress and, as I understand, no such 
information or statistics as those contemplated in this bill has 
been embraced in the lastcensus, Notwithstanding this, fact the 
same eminent Representative has undertaken to offer a bill at this 
session, which, in the absence of any official information or sta- 


Louisiana from six to four members, Mississippi from seven to 


South Carolina from seven to four members. These reductions 


ought to be inexpressibly painful to every true American, 

I do not propose now to discuss the merits of that dreadful con ‘ict 
or to impute blame to either side; but I will say this muc! 
if the Northern States had been content with the attainm 


| the objects of the war with which they set out, they would hay 
| found the Southern whites not only ready to acquiesce in all t! 


demands, but to acquiesce also in the abolition of negro slavery, 
notwithstanding the enormous property loss and dislocation 


| social order involved in this policy to them and them only; but 





the South would also have been ready to cooperate frankly and 
fully with the Northern States in support of the authority o! 
National Government and in all just, beneficent,and patriotic d 


|signs. This, however, was not deemed sufficient by the dominant 
made to reduce the representation of certain Southern States upon 
the pretext or ground that these States have limited the suffrage | 


party which then swayed Northern opinion and controlled tl: 
Government. 

The idea of offering an olive branch to a defeated, hum 
bankrupt, and suffering section was not seriously consi‘ 
Measures and policies of disfranchisement, repression, hum 


| distrust, and reconstruction followed one after the other. 
| long catalogue of severe measures need not be narrated. It w 
by a distinguished Representative from the State of Indiana re- | 


be beyond my powers to portray the poverty, suffering, the si 


| to society, to social order and peace, to law, order, and pr 
| and to the rehabilitation of our industries which were the n 
the inevitable consequence of this harsh, unfortunate, and se! 


less policy. Protests were unavailing. Appeals for mercy we! 


| not listened to. Passion dominated the hour and was so furious 


+ 


that it would not stop even to consider the suggestion that 
interests of the victorious section would be best promoted not 
measures of hate and repression, but by broad, generous, !1nc!) 


| acts of statesmanship and conciliation. 
tistics, arbitrarily reduces the representation of my own State of | 


This grand truth was obscured in those evil days and is - 


| beginning to be fairly discerned, Public journals of grea‘ 
four members, North Carolina from nine to four members, and | 


are purely arbitrary and no reason for them is assigned in the | 


bill. The reductions made are much in excess of the reduction of 
qualified electors in Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
In North Carolina the new constitutional amendment does not go 
into operation until the year 1902; but without waiting for any 
statistics or for the new suffrage provisions to take effect, more 
than one-half of the present representation of North Carolina is 
summarily abolished. 

This bill proceeds upon lines and principles that it is hardly 
possible can be passed into law; but there is enough of misconcep- 
tion existing on this subject in the Northern States to make it 


at the North have lately commented very kindly and fair!) 
the fact that despite all obstacles and discouragements tl 
has made great progress and that her condition is one of : 


| ment and development in the arts and industries; andit ise 
| mitted that this is not due to outside aid and foreign capita 
| theenergiesof herownsons. It deserves to be considered 


partial restoration of her old prosperity has required some | 
five years for its accomplishment. Nor ought I toomitto 


| that this rehabilitation of the South has been in exact pro 


to the relaxation of measures of repression and injustic’ 


| above all, to the regaining by the white people of the lo: 
| government which lies at the basis of all the liberty and ! 


the progress of this great country. This principle, so impor' 


appropriate for some one tostate the actual situation in the Sonth | Massachusetts and Connecticut, is not less important in Miss! 
and to develop the actual facts, at least in part. When these facts | Louisiana, and South Carolina. 


are known and studied, I can not but hope that candid men will 
regard the steps taken by the States I refer to as not only in con- 


I have referred to these harsh measures of the reconstr 
epoch not to revive old animosities, but to show how sensei: 


nd 
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they were, how cruel in their operation, and how unfor- 
+unate it would be now to revive and continue the spirit that then 
shaped Federal legislation. Iam glad to recognize the fact that 
¢here has been a marked abatement of sectional feeling going on 
from year to year. It has been very slow—painfully slow for the 
States which had to suffer from this sectional feeling, and which 
have yearned and prayed for a better day. Much progress has 
been made toward a broad national feeling which is able to take 
>) the whole country in the scope of its statesmanship and to 
+ndv the best methods to benefit and bless every portion of the 
land. Good men everywhere are rejoicing at this improved, patri- 
spirit and this restoration of a real Union. 
\re we to be told that this policy of peace is worthless, and that 
must be discarded for another measure born of the old days of 


unwise 


pa ion, an act of humiliation and insult, a fresh measure of re- 
construction, coercion, and punishment, to be passed in cold 
blood, without any of the excuses of excitement, misapprehension, 
and ignorance which may be pleaded in some degree to palliate 
the legislation that followed the civil war? Sir, I am glad to be- 


lieve that the politicians who harbor such a scheme do not rightly 
apprehend the present temper of the public mind, and that they 
are merely taking counsel of their own perverted passions. If 
they persist, it will not be long before they will find their mistake. 
{ have no idea that there is in the great Northern States of the 
Union any demand for vindictive sectional legislation. It is out 
of da 
(tf 


all the series of harsh measures which were passed in the re- 
construction epoch there was not one which bore sq hardly upon 
the Southern people as the forcing of negro suffrage upon them. 
Some measures were equally humiliating, but not one bore stch 
bitter fruit or entailed such loss and injury to society. The mili- 
tary governments passed away one by one. The carpetbagger 
was after a while dethroned. Our best and leading citizens had 
been disfranchised. Some of them were relieved by statute and 
a still greater number were relieved by death. Other evils and 
mischiefs were mitigated as time wore on, but the mischiefs which 
were the result of negro suffrage continued and grew greater year 
by year. 

Ina government like our own, resting upon popular suffrage, 
and embodying the doctrine of local self-government by States, 
counties, and municipalities, and those embracing most of the sub- 
jects pertaining to government, and therefore most intimately 
aifecting human society and happiness, it is of vital consequence 
that the ballot should be given toall of those whoare fit for it, and 
that it should be denied to those who by ignorance, vice, passion, 
or other cause, are not qualified to exercise suffrage with safety 
tosociety. If these rules prevail, free popular government and 
representative government is possible and will longendure. Such 
a government may be, and usually is, eminently conservative. It 
alfords the best guarantee for order, stability,and progress. Cap- 
ital, labor, property, and all great interests are rendered more 
secure than under kinglyrule. I admit that long before suffrage 
was given to the black race you could find in every part of the 
Union a certain percentage of the white race who were uncertain 
or dangerous votes, but they constituted only a small fraction of 
the body politic, and it was an easy matter for the more orderly 
and conservative classes of society to control the elections. 

_Prior to the civil war hardly anyone ever thought of suggesting 
that the entire mass of the negroes should have the ballot. It was 
claimed by many persons that slavery was an evil, a great evil; 
that it ought not to be extended, but restricted by the agency of 
the National Government to its existing bounds; but no party 
proposed to confer suffrage upon the negroes. It was not until 
after the war had closed that in an hour of passion and folly this 
fatal policy was determined on. To appreciate the meaning and 
consequence of this measure of negro suffrage I would remind 
you that its operation did not affect the North except toa very 
slight degree. There may have been in some of the Northern 
states lL or 2 per cent of the whole population’ who were blacks. 
it was an experiment on which the North could enter without any 
lear of the consequences to themselves. 

lt was far different with the Southern States. Therein a num- 
ber of States the negroes constituted a very large element of the 
population—in some States perhaps a fourth, in others over a 
third, in others half, or even a majority. In South Carolina and 

‘sissippi the negroes constituted a decided majority. In my 
Own State of Louisiana they constituted, in 1870, over one-half of 
the population, If you assume, as I think you may, that 5 or 10 
per cent of the white population in some States, both North and 
+h uth, are unsafe depositories of political power, you have, with 
Nus large addition of negroes to the ballot, as great a danger to 
the | est interests of society as can well be imagined. 

A union of the worst class of the whites and of the whole mass 
\, .ue blacks is always to be feared, as experience has demonstrated. 

his union means not unfrequently the absolute possession of the 
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good measures, the abuse of the taxing power, the squander- 
ing of the public revenues, debt, extravagance, and corruption in 
every form, the prostitution of the executive power to bad ends, 
and the sale or maladministration of justice. Peace under such 
arégime isimpossible. Public order, domestic security, the safety 
of property rights, economy and purity in government, all these 
are impossible undersuchasystem. I say ‘impossible,’ and I say 
it deliberately. Poison the stream of power at its fountain head 
and bitter waters are sure to flow. No one can expect a different 
result. 

These dire results follow not only in the State governments, but 
in the governments of the cities, towns, and counties. And re 
let me say that even in the States where the white race is in a 
majority, as in Alabama, Arkansas, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
you will find a number of counties, with every natural advantage, 
where the blacks predominate by two to one, or sometimes four 
or even six toone. Here a good county or local self-government, 
as it used to exist all over this Union, is no longer practicable. 
Probably some of those at the North who favored the extension 
of the ballot to the blacks had an idea that the blacks would di- 
vide just as the whites divide in the Northern States—some blacks 
going with one party of the whites and some going with another 
but this division has very rarely, if ever, happened. The general 
tendency of the negroes has been to vote solidly as a race and to 
vote always against the class of whites who by their superior in- 
telligence, social position, character, and property would in any 


h 
l! 


well-constituted society be its natural political leaders, 

Putting together all these elements, which go to make up the 
situation, you have a natural conflict—I had almost said an irr 
pressible conflict—between the races. On the one hand you have 


the forces of ignorance, lawlessness, vice, communism in fact and 
purpose if notin theory, and, tosum up, irresponsibility—all men- 
acing the property, lives, and happiness of white men, women, 
and children, On the other hand you have the people of intelli- 
gence, of substance, of industry, and friends of orderly govern- 
ment; in short, the forces of everything that is conservative. 
That this last class will tamely submit to the rule of the blacks 
and the consequent danger to their property, families. and homes 
is not to be expected by any rational human being. There is not 
a State in the whole North that would submit to negro rule or 
that would consent to share political power and local self-goveru- 
ment with the negroes if their numbers were as large as with us. 
There is not a county or a city or a town or village in any North- 
ern State that would submit to such a state of things. Northern 
men have been going to the South as immigrants ever since the 
close of the civil war. 

With the exception of the greedy adventurers who went South 
in the first year or two after the war closed, the Northern men 
who have gone there have acted with the great body of the South- 
ern whites in respect to local and State elections. They did this 
whether they were Republicans or Democrats. They caught on 
to the actual situation very quickly. They had no use for Coffee 
as a ruler, or a civil governor, or mayor, or alderman, or an ad- 
ministrator of justice. They were not willing to have him impose 
taxes on their property—property acquired by honest industry or 
lawful trade—nor were they willing to have him disburse the pub- 
lic moneys. They discarded all fanciful ideas of the brotherhood 
of man and acted on the good old maxim that ‘‘self-preservation 
is the first law of nature.” 

I believe, sir, that many of the Republican politicians of this 
generation are now satisfied that a great mistake was made by 
their predecessors in conferring suffrage by wholesale on the 
blacks at the close of the civil war. In private this fact is by 
them often freely admitted. They have been disappointed in the 
political power that they hoped to secure by it, and I believe that 
they now see that they have inflicted a serious mischief upon the 
Southern people without deriving any corresponding advantage, 
material or political to themselves. Such is clearly the fact, 
whether they see it or not. The trouble is that political commit- 
ments and party pride often stand in the way of a frank ac 
knowledgment of error. If this could be had—if men would 
recognize the truth of the situation in political conditions and act 
on it—many of our worst difficulties would speedily vanish. 

I owe it to candor to admit that a large class of citizens in the 
North of conservative opinions and temper supposed that the evils 
of negro suffrage would be most potent at the beginning of the 
experiment, and that the blacks would by experience soon learn h« 
to exercise the ballot with safety to the community and themselves. 
Some of our own people also hoped that as time passed this evil 
would become less mischievous and dangerous. But this has not 
been the case. It is now thirty-three years that the South has 
been forced to undergo this experiment and to bear this frightful 
burden—at first amid jeering and taunts, then with indifference, 
and only lately with any degree of sympathy and appreciation. 

All this while the negro has not improved as a voter. I mean 
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political power of the State, the passing of bad laws, the defeat of | the average negro, and more especially the large, ignorant, facile, 
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and vicious class of negroes. Negro crime has not diminished, 
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destroyed it absolutely root and branch. They went back to wars, 


but on the contrary has greatly increased. This is a fact of grave | revolutions, savagery, idleness, superstition, and voodooigiy 


consequence to all. The homes and families of the whites are 
to-day in more danger than at any time since 1865. Prior to the 
civil war and during that struggle there was no danger whatever 
to homes or an unprotected woman. It may be said that some of 
the blacks possess not only habits of order but of thrift. In these 
cases it may be that the possession of the ballot has wrought no 
mischief, but it is not true that the ballot has produced this result. 
Long before the act of emancipation there were cases of free ne- 
groes living in the South who were industrious and thrifty people. 
Naturally there are negroes of this sort to-day. Nobody desires 
to debar this class from the ballot. Their presence and example 
are of great value to a community. 

At this stage of my argument I desire to emphasize the fact that 
the Southern people have done nothing in their history for over a 
hundred years to impede the improvement of the blacks, but on the 
contrary, much to develop his best attributes. Transferred as a 
slave by Northern and British traders from a condition of abso- 
lute savagery and cannibalism in Africa to the Southern planter 
he became under his new ownership, an orderly, peaceful, useful 
member of society. No class of laborers in the world were more 
free from violent or serious crimes than were the Southern slaves 
prior to their emancipation. After their emancipation they were 
in every Southern State provided with educational facilities, and 
this chiefly out of funds arising from taxes imposed on the white 
race, 

The whites are mainly responsible for this system of education. 
They hoped by it to make the negro a better member of society. 
In a more important matter they have had the favor of the 
white race. Every branch of labor in the South has been thrown 
open to them—labor on the farm, the great plantation, in the 
work shop, and the mechanic arts. Every negro willing to earn 
an honest living has enjoyed the good will, assistance, and encour- 
agement of the whites. On no occasion has the poor white man 
blocked the road to labor by the black man. How has it been at 
the North up to the other day—in Illinois and, in fact, all the 
States? How is he treated by the trade unions of the North? 
Into how many branches of industry at the North is the negro 
free to enter and to earn his bread? He needs bread quite as 
much as he needs the ballot. 

Sir, I am not afraid to compare the treatment of the negro race 
by the North and by the South, either before or after their eman- 
cipation. We have never closed upon him the door of honest 
employment. As a slave the negro never lacked for bread, or 
clothing, or shelter. If he has ever suffered for bread in the 
South since his freedom began it was not because plenty of people 
were not ready to employ him. In the courts of the South Ee has 
been accorded all his legal rights. I think many of the negroes 
would prefer a jury of whites to try them toa jury composed of 
their own color, The experiment of negro education has been 
fully tried for over thirty years at the expense of the whites. Ithas 
been a costly burden upon a people who were greatly impov- 
erished for many years past. 

It is true, indeed, that the whites of the South, after the negro 
Was emancipated, deprecated and opposed negro suffrage. They 
voted it down about that time by large majorities in many of the 
Northern States, though there were so few negroes in their midst 
that their social fabric could not be seriously imperiled by the 
addition of 1,2,or 38 per cent of African votes. But logically these 
Northern States who thus voted down negro suffrage had much 
more than race prejudice as a basis for their action. They had 
spread before them the history of the negro race in Africa, the 
West Indies, and in North America. At no time in the history of 
Africa had the blacks ever shown the slightest aptitude for self- 
government or for the arts of industry and peace. Wars, raids, 
rapine, theft, slavery, polygamy, all forms of lust and vice, super- 
stition, voodooism, cannibalism, all the lowest stages of savagery 
had marked the history of this race in Africa for thousands of 
erst arma exception. From the dawn of history this was his 
record. 

Carried as a slave to New England or to the Southern plan- 
tations and subjected to the elevating influences of white civili- 
zation and Christianity, the negro had greatly improved in the 
order of human beings; his moral nature had been developed and 
his evil passions repressed, but there had been nothing in his 
history whether at the North or the South to indicate or prove 
that he ought to participate in the functions of government. The 
free negroes of New England had possessed considerable educa- 
tional advantages and much friendly aid, but the people of that 
section had not deemed it safe to confer a responsible office upon 
a single one of them. 

In Haiti the negroes had revolted and conquered the island. 
They were then absolute masters. They owned an island second 
in fertility and natural advantages to none in the world, They 
had succeeded to a prosperous, well-ordered civilization. They 


' Now was the grand opportunity of the African. Has he showy 
there the slightest aptitude for governing himself? Has he showy 
| there any fitness to share the rule of an empire or a republic with 
the white race? Is not the story of Haiti the story of every other 
West India colony where negro emancipation has been supple. 
mented by negro suffrage and negro supremacy? Do you ask for 
witnesses? They are legion. Read Froude, or Spencer St. John 
or any of them. , 

I ask you, in the face of such an unvarying experience, whether 
those Northern States—Republican States—were not right in ye. 
jecting negro suffrage as they did? How much more abundantly 
justified were the Southern States, where the negroes constituted s) 
largea proportion of theentire population. They knew the history 
of the negro race in Africa and the West Indies quite as wel] gs 
did these Northern communities, and they had also a far broader 
and more intimate acquaintance with the limitations of the black 
race than any other people in the world. They did not cherish 
any animosity toward the negro, for if he had been the occasion 
of the civil war he had been the perfectly innocent occasion of it, 
and was in no wise responsible for what had happened. No clamor 
or appeal from him incited that dire conflict. he Southern mas. 
ter did not dismiss his old faithful, aged, and worn-out servants 
when they were emancipated in 1865, though they were a burden 
tohim. He had for all of them kindly feelings, but he did not 
believe them to be a safe depositary of political power. He knew 
them to be unfit. The South therefore resisted negro suffrage as 
far as she could. 

It was forced upon her finally—howI will not say. She yielded 
to the coercion of superior force because she was helpless and in 
order to escape other and, if possible, worse evils. It was a try- 
ing, a dreadful hour for these bankrupt and impoverished con- 
munities to have such a system forced upon them, but nothing 
remained to do but to accept it and try to bear up under this fear- 
ful burden. 

For thirty-five years the South has had to carry this burden, 
This is more than the usual span of a generation. The history of 
the experiment in the South shows that with this black cloud 
hanging over the people immigration is impeded, capital repelled 
or driven away, property and progress constantly imperiled, 
crime developed and multiplied, the work of good government 
embarrassed, and race conflict made a permanent feature of ou 
daily life. 

In view of such conditions and such an experience, can any man 
fail to appreciate the patience, fortitude, and patriotism which 
has all these years led the Southern people to endure, to forbear, 
and to hope for final relief? The fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, I have said, and every candid man will admit, was 
forced upon the South; but it has been accepted there as the 
fundamental law of the Union, which can not be changed save 
according to the usual constitutional forms. And this change 
however desirable it may be, has not been regarded as capable of 
attainment. The amendment must needs be obeyed. It reads as 
follows: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not b 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

This amendment can not, I repeat, be infringed upon by any 
Southern State. The Federal courts, we know well, will main- 
tain it to the fullest extent. But while the suffrage can not '¢ 
abridged on account of race or color, it may be abridged for te! 

| nies, for a failure or refusal to pay lawful taxes, for a lack 

sufficient intelligence, for a lack of voting age, or on acc unt 0! 
sex, or for any good and sufficient cause applying to bot! races 

Now, lL assert that it is the right and duty of any State in this 
Union which finds the suffrage there extended in such @ who: 
sale manner as to be a constant danger and actual injury to (4 
community to limit that suffrage, provided this be done in 4 
legal, orderly, deliberate manner and in strict conformity t) te 
Federal Constitution. So far it can not be pretended that any ' 

the changes made lately in the State constitutions or laws affect: 
ing the suffrage have been made without a careful observance ° 
the forms of law. If the fifteenth amendment be violate", t!' 
courts will declare the constitution or law invalid; but up tot 
time no Federal court has so decided. eae 

The first State to move in respect to this suffrage question W™ 
the State of Mississippi. A convention was called there, elect! 
by the people, and assembled in the summer of 1890. The 
adopted a new State constitution on the 1st of November of that 
year which contained many admirable provisions. On the subjec 
of the ballot there were two important provisions, which )av' 
been well summed up by an eminent lawyer of this body as 1° 
lows: First. To be a qualified elector one must have paid al! tax’ 
which have been legally required of him for the two pr ceding 
years, and this payment must have been made on or before the 
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ist day of February of the year in which he offers to vote. If he 
owns no property, he must pay a poll tax of at least $2 if he 
desires to vote. This poll tax is not a lien on property exempt 
from taxation, and as very few negroes own more property than 
is exempt, as to them its payment is purely optional. ak 

: Experience has shown that the effect of these tax provisions, 
though legally applicable to both races, has considerably curtailed 
the negro vote, Yet these provisions are obviously fair, and tend 
to confine the suffrage to the industrious and thrifty citizen, though 
oor, instead of including the idle and worthless class, who pay 
no tax whatever to the State. There is another provision limit- 
ing the suffrage. The elector must be able to read a section of the 
constitution of the State, or if he can not read he must understand 
it when read to him, or be able to give a reasonable interpretation 

it. 

or This constitution was sharply criticised in the United States 
Senate, but was vindicated in a most triumphant manner by Sen- 
ator George, of Mississippi, who had been the author of the suf- 
frage clauses. He reviewed the constitutions of the New Eng- 
land and other Northern States, and proved by the record that 
Mississippi had simply followed the precedents they had set. It 
was an absolute vindication. None of his antagonists has ever 
attempted a reply from that day to this. This speech of Decem- 
ber 31, 1890, by Senator George. deserves to be studied by every- 
one who cares to understand the history of this question or to 
form a judgment upon it. 

The * understanding ” clause, however, was the one principally 
assailed, but investigation has shown that more blacks than whites 
have registered under it. The whole question of this constitution 
came before the United States Supreme Court in the case of Wil- 
liams vs. Mississippi, and was decided April 25, 1898, the court, by 
a unanimous vote, sustaining the validity of the Mississippi con- 
stitution and deciding that it did not conflict with the Federal 
Constitution. (See vol. 170, U.S. Reports, 213.) 

In connection with this adjudication it may be well to recall 
the fact that for years there was more clamor directed against the 
Mississippi constitution than against any of the other changes 
made in the election laws of the Southern States. There is au- 
thority for the statement that with the adoption of this new con- 
stitution there has been an era of peace, contentment, good order, 
and progress in Mississippi, and it was stated in debate in the 
Senate about a year ago that in the very year following this re- 
striction of the colored suffrage, some 10,000 negroes came volun- 
tarily to the State to reside. This was the State of all the South 
they selected for settlement. ‘There was plenty of work there, 
kind treatment, and very little politics. What alight does this 
throw on the question under consideration! 

I may remark, also, that the poll tax of $2 imposed on every 
voter is appropriated by the State constitution exclusively to 
common schools; that the negro gets his share of the benefit, and 
that it is almost his only contribution to this fund. 

The State of Mississippi suffered under this experiment of whole- 
sale negro suffrage for about twenty-three years before she changed 
her State constitution so as to provide an intelligence and tax test 
for all voters. My own State of Louisiana suffered more from this 
cause than any Southern State except possibly South Carolina, but 
it was not until May, 1898, that she modified the suffrage clause of 
her constitution. She bore the evils of this cruel experiment for 
over thirty years. I am very sure no one can find in this long- 
suffering and patient endurance of a great evil any evidence of a 
disposition to run counter to the sentiment of the dominant party, 
however erroneous it might be, or toinfringe, even in appearance, 
upon the prohibition of the Federal Constitution. 

There is no infringement of the United States Constitution, no 
denial of suffrage in it anywhere on account of race or color. 
There are intelligence, property, and tax tests, but these are appli- 
cable to both races and to all men. The male citizen of Louisiana 
in order to become an elector, must possess certain qualifications. 
He must have been an actual bona fide resident of the State for 
two years, of the parish for one year, and of the precinct for six 

tonths preceding the election. He must bea registered voter. 
He must be able to read and write. He may use English or his 
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tration is prescribed for this class of voters and all persons not 
applying before September 1, 1898, 

The principal complaint made against the Louisiana suffrage 
clauses is directed against thisclause. It has been devéloped that 
of the comparatively limited number of persons who have availed 
themselves of the privilege it offered were persons who were able 
to read and write or who possessed property, but whe registered 
under it to induce others to do so. 

It is further provided that all persons under 60 years of age de- 
siring to vote must have paid a poll tax for the two preceding 
years of $1 per annum, to be used exclusively in aid of common 
schools. No one is allowed to pay the poll tax of another person, 
and this offense is justly treated as bribery. Careful provision is 
made for the right of appeal to the court by anyone denied regis- 
tration, without cost to the applicant. All votes are by ballot. 
The sale of liquor on election day or at primaries is prohibited 
within 1 mile of the voting place. 

These provisions of our State constitution make no distinction 
of race or color. Imayask, Where do they work any injustice to 
any voters of any race? They, indeed, tend to limit thesuffrage to 
that portion of the population best fitted to exercise it—to orderly 
citizens who have a stake in the community and to the intelligent 
classes. The constitution is conservative in its scope, not aggres- 
sive or destructive. Is there any fair or thoughtful person who 
would say that the criminal class—the ignorant, the indolent, shift- 
less, vagabond element, who never pay taxes—have an absolute, in- 
defeasible right tothe elective franchise and to say or prescribe the 
taxes to be paid by others? Is it not the interest of all the mem- 
bers of the community. good and bad, that the political power of 
the State should be in the hands of the better and more conserva- 
tive elements of the population? 

More than two and a half years have elapsed since this consti- 
tution was ordained and went into operation. There has been 
ample time, I apprehend, for any person who feels that he has 
been unlawfully denied the right of suffrage and that in his per- 
son the fifteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution has been 
violated to test the matter in the courts. The State courts are 
open to such a person. It is his right a!so to apply to the United 
States courts. It is noteworthy that no reputable negro or white 
man has thus applied. 

The only case in which an attack is made, even indirectly, on 
the Louisiana constitution, is a proceeding by a negro named 
Wright, who was indicted in December, 1899, for the crime of 
‘breaking and entering a dwelling house in the nighttime, 
armed with a dangerous weapon, and making an assault upon a 
woman therein residing, with intent to commit rape,” a crime 
made punishable by death under section 850 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of Louisiana. Wright was regularly tried and convicted, 
and, after vainly applying for a new trial, he was sentenced to be 
hung. Wright, by his counsel, has sought relief through the 
Federal courts from this penalty, and the case is now pending 
before the United States Supreme Court. 

The ground relied on by his counsel is not any exception to the 
suffrage clauses of the new constitution, but that the whole con- 
stitution of 1898 was and is invalid because it was not submitted 
to the popular vote for ratification. It isdeemed altogether im- 
probable that the Supreme Court will aftirm this contention, and 
even if it should do so, the suffrage clauses are not involved in the 
decision upon the case. I doubt if any case will ever be brought 
before the United States Supreme Court to test the constitution- 
ality of the suffrage clauses I have described, but if sucha decision 
should be made by this august tribunal I am confident that the 
people of Louisiana will promptly conform toit. That the clauses 
prescribing an intelligence qualification or the payment of taxes 


| as tests will be annulled by this tribunal is hardly within the limit 
| of possibility. 


The condition of Louisiana under the new constitution is one of 
contentment, improved order, and visible progress. I venture to 
predict that the next ten years, under the new constitution, will 
develop a better condition of affairs and more improvement than 


| any period since 1865, and it will be due largely to the new State 


mother tongue. If not able to read and write, hecan register and | 


Vote if he possesses property assessed at $300. 

If it consists of personal property, the taxes must have been 
paid. It is further provided that no male person who was on 
January 1, 1867, or at any date prior thereto, entitled to vote under 
the constitution or statutes of any State of the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no son or grandson of any such per- 
son not less than 21 years of age at the date of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and no male person of foreign birth naturalized 
Prior to January 1, 1898, shall be denied the right to register and 
vote by reason of his failure to possess the educational or property 
ae atifications thus prescribed, provided that he shall have resided 
Bs le State for five years next preceding the date at which he 
shall apply for registration, and shall have registered in accord- 


| 


| 
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constitution. Why should anyone wish to hinder such a bene- 
ficial consummation? Is it not the interest of the whole Union 
that we should have a good State government in Louisiana? 
There has been a great deal of discussion in Congress and in 
the public press upon the constitutional amendment adopted by 
the State of North Carolina last summer. This amendment 
simply affected the suffrage clauses and did not apply to the gen- 


| eral features of the old State constitution. It was submitted to 


the people for ratification, and at a fair, free, and full election it 
was adopted by a very large majority. I believe, sir, that it was 


| voted for by many Republicans. The complaint made against it 
| is that there is a hereditary clause similar to that of Lousiana, 
| and that under its operation, while some negroes could vote, a 


much larger number of whites could do so. 
This may be the case, but I apprehend that it would be found 


ace with this article prior to September 1, 1898. Aspecial regis- | on trial, as with us, that no very considerable number of persons 
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would be the beneficiaries of this privilege. This constitutional 
amendment will not gointo operation before the year 1902. 
is a requirement of course for registration of all voters. There 
are also qualifications pertaining to sex, age, citizenship, resi- 
dence, and freedom from conviction for felony. Section 4 of the 
amendment says that the person offering to register shall be able 
to read and write any section of the Constitution in the English 
language and shall have paid his poll tax on the Ist of March or 
earlier of the year in which he proposes to vote. 

Section 5 provides that no male person who was, on January 1, 
1867, or at any time prior thereto, entitled to vote under the laws 
of any State in the United States wherein he then resided shall 
be denied the right to register and vote by reason of his failure 
to possess the educational qualification. But he must register 
prior to November 1, 1898, and he must also have paid his poll 
ax. There has been a large majority of white votes in North 
Carolina for many years past, but in a number of the best coun- 
ties in the State, and in the commercial city of Wilmington, 
there has been absolute negro supremacy and a disgraceful con- 
dition of affairs under it, to which no New England State would 
have submitted foran hour. The action of the people of North 
Carolina was long deferred, but my information as to the condi- 
tions that obtained there and my knowledge of what black 


There | 


| missioners. 


upremacy involves to the white race convinces me that the | 
people of North Carolina were abundantly justified in the course | 


they have pursued, and that great good to the State will be the | 


result. 

These three States—namely, Mississippi, Louisiana, and North 
Carolina—are the only ones of the South where there have been 
changes made in the State constitutions affecting the suffrage. In 
the State of South Carolina complaint has been made of the regis- 
tration and election laws, but not of the State constitution. This 
instrument, it is conceded by all, makes no discrimination. Very 
recently action was brought in the United States circuit court at 
Charleston against the board of managers of the general election 
to recover $2,500 damages for denying the right of Daniel Wiley 
to vote for a member of the House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 6, 1894. The case came up on appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court, and was only recently decided. The constitution 
and laws of South Carolina require voters to be duly registered. 
It did not appear in the complaint that the plaintiff had ever reg- 
istered or even applied to be registered. 

The Supreme Court consequently decided that because of this 
omission the complaint did not state facts sufficient to constitute 
a cause of action. The legislation complained of in this action 
goes back as far as 1882. The State statutes were revised in the 
year 1893. It is noteworthy that in all these years only one action 
has been brought to test the validity of these statutes, and that 
action was dismissed by a unanimous judgment of the Supreme 
Court. This fact speaks volumes. Yet by the last Crumpacker 
bill this State is deprived of three members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the South is not alone in her dread of the evil of 
giving suffrage to an inferior race and in her desire to limit its 
evils. 
general voice of the American people in respect to the Chinese, 
As an industrious, orderly people, they compare most favorably 
with the African. They give little trouble to the policemen. 
They do not commit murders, rapes, or violent crimes. In this 
respect they constitute no terror to a community or to domestic 
life. Their intelligence is far superior on the average to the 
negro. Yet you have denied him the ballot and the privilege of 
being a citizen. This legislation was adopted at the very time 
negro suffrage was forced on the South. There was not then, 
there ‘is not now. any great number of Asiatics in this country. 
So intense is the feeling of aversion that they are not even allowed 
to come to the United States as laborers. 

Look at the course of Great Britain toward India. There you 
have 300,000,000 Hindoos, a race much superior to the blacks in 
intelligence, good order, and industry. They are not allowed any 
share in the controland governmentof theirown country. One or 
two hundred thousand Englishmen govern India. Thereare many 
harsh features in this British rule to which this people protest, but 
they are dominated all the same—300,000,000 human beings. Yet 


I beg leave to remind you of the policy adopted by the | 


| 


themselves so unfit for it, that, in order to secure decent, orderly 
government, both parties in Congress combined to abolish tha 
whole system and to substitute a city government by three com. 
Everybody knows that this was not done on account 
of any objection to the whites voting, but to get rid of the blacks 
voting. 

There was a universal feeling of disgust at the working of the 
experiment. The negroes here are far better educated and more 
intelligent than their brethren of the South, but you will not fing 
the white Republicans of this District or in Congress willing to 
let them vote. Propose it to them and they would start back in 
horror. Yet every fair man must admit that this system is safer 
here, involves less peril, and is more easily restrained than in the 
States of the South, where many districts are sparsely settled and 
the work of police proportionately more difficult. Is it too much 
to ask the Republican Congressmen who own property 
District to weigh the case of the property owner and taxpa 
Louisiana? 

It is pretended by some persons that a State should ha 
representation proportioned to her actual number of voter W 
the number actually entitled to vote can be precisely asceriained 
Lam notaware. Iknownomode. There maybe one. The vot 
polled at an election furnishes no guide. In the Northern States 
it often happens that the vote falls off for some cause or other, 
In 1890, as IL see it stated, the State of Massachusetts cast 28)5,() 
votes, but had a vote of 665,000. I could multiply suc! 
les. 

The doctrine of the American Revolution of 1776 was th 
ation and representation should gotogether. Under your rey 
system taxes fallaccording tothe population. Youtaxeverybody 
black, white, rich, and poor. You do not propose to reduce taxa- 
tion as you reduce representation. I am not willing to see a 
State punished, whether it be Massachusetts or Mississip)i, for 
an attempt to shut out an ignorant or criminal class from th 
ballot box. A State that does that makes herself a better mem! 
of the Union, and deserves praise instead of chastisement. 

We do not fear an investigation of alleged disfranchise: 
negroes in the South, if fairly conducted and on nonpartisan lines. 
The South has nothing to lose by the truth. The Northern people 
have only been fed on lies and misrepresentations, 


I consider that it is almost criminal to thus hold out to the States 
a premium to debauch and degrade the franchise. Suppose you 
had in this country a man of talent and power enoug) to lead 


public opinion, and that this man was hostile to the great « 
ment of free government and at heart wanted to substitute 


archy. How would he goabout it? A candid proposal to abolish 
our form of representative government would be understood and 
scouted. His best plan, his most effective and ingenious 1 l, 
would be to induce the people to degrade the franchise, to sive 


the ballot to everybody and anybody, to the ignorant, the \ 
and dangerous classes, and thereby to make free representativ 
government so contemptible in its practical! operation that men 
would be willing to give it up as a failure. Shall we be told that 
there is no danger of this? Do we not hear on every hand men 
force and observation asserting that municipal government in our 
great cities is already practically a failure? 

I believe the people of this country ought to recognize t 
that in this great and vital matter of suffrage each Stat: 
best judge of its own condition and necessities. I should hesitat 
greatly to criticise any local or suffrage regulations or changes 
that Maine or Massachusetts or Ohio or California might fee 
upon toadopt. I should feel that those people knew far mor 


about the subject than I did. In the South this is pree1 i} 
the case. Noone who has not lived there can fairly apprecia! 
| our condition. It is no simple matter for us to deal with th 
great problems before us. We havea right to your sympathy, 
best wishes, and generous aid, instead of hostile and un! uy 


| criticism. 


Let me remind you that here in this country we have, excepting 


| the little mountain land of Switzerland, the only real re) 


we have England constantly paraded before us as an example for | 


our imitation. 

W here does the black man come in in South Africa in British 
dominion or those of the German Emperor? How often does the 
native vote in Egypt? 

Why this unwillingness to accord self-government to the Fili- 
pinos and suffrage to evervbody in Cuba or Porto Rico? Is it not 
the result of an idea that the inferior races can not safely be in- 
vested with the ballot? 

Prior to the year 1874 the blacks voted for years in this District 
under the eyes of those who had enfranchised them and given 
them the ballot. They constituted about a third of the voters, not 
two-thirds, as in a number of counties in the Southern States. 


the world. Nominally there are some others, but pra 
they are governed by the strong hand. They differ litt 
monarchies. In view of this fact we should cherish a 
sentiment and affection as well as a mere formal bond, and 
ize that only by mutual cooperation and good will can 1! 
experiment of self-government be made a lasting success. 11! 
fails, let it not be because of our folly and strife. 

I believe and am glad to believe that the spirit of this o 


tion, if not its actual words, is felt by the distinguished man Wh? 
now fills the executive chair, and that his great influence w!!! ¥' 
wielded to cement the sections and to leave the country mor 


united than when he first took the oath of his highoffice. ! 
think there can be any doubt as to his position on this 

though I do not profess to speak for him. I appreciate the kind!) 
and patriotic fee!ing that prompts him in this regard, and | bono! 
the worthy ambition it displays—an ambition to close his pub 


The experiment of suffrage worked so badly, the blacks showed | career with the spectacle of a united people. 





War-Revenue Reduction. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 
OF ALABAMA, 
Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 13, 1900. 


rhe House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
jon, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12394) to amend an act 
itled “An act to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, and 
ther purposes,” approved June 13, 1898, and to reduce taxation there- 
a 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When the war-revenue bill was enacted it was 
contended shat we had neither the time nor the opportunity to 
revise and readjust with proper care our present system of taxa- 
tion and to equalize the burden bearing upon the people; that we 
were engaged in a war with a foreign nation; that the Govern- 
ment needed additional revenue; and it was contended by gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber that immediate action of 
some kind must be taken, and that the best bill which they could 
then bring before the House was the bill that would most surely 
produce the revenues needed for the Government. 

That argument at that time, Mr. Chairman, was logical and 
was sustained by the deficit in the Treasury, but to-day the war 
with Spain has ceased for two years. We have peace at home and 
peace abroad. There are no political elections to embarrass the 
party in power. 
of the United States. I ask, has there ever been an opportunity, 
a better opportunity, for the Congress of the United States, at its 
leisure, carefully and deliberately to reduce and readjust our reve- 
nue so that the taxes will fall equally and justly on the people of 
thiscountry? Ithinknot. I think with asurplusin the Treasury 
of $80,000,000, with the conditions now existing in the country, 
that they warrant us—nay, more, make it our plain duty—to con- 
sider now the entire question of raising revenue, so that the equi- 
table adjustment that was promised to our citizens in the last 
election may not fail, and that they will not be required to pay 
unduly in proportion to what others pay. 

Now, no question can be raised by anyone that the bill now on 
the statute books known as the war-revenue bill does not distrib- 
ute the burdens of taxation throughout the country either in pro- 
portion to the wealth or the ability of the citizens to pay. In the 
first place, it falls on the active, energetic, producing wealth of 
the country, and what you might term the idle or unproducing 
capital of this country under the bill remains practically untaxed. 

Now, I do not believe in laying the burdens of taxation upon 
one class to the injury of others. I believe under the laws 
enacted by Congress every man should bear some part of the 
burdens of the Government, and that the taxes should be so 
adjusted that all classes of citizens may bear their fair share. 
But, Mr. Chairman, if I had the power to write a revenue law, 


I 


and was compelled to discriminate between the active, producing | 


wealth of the country—between the capital that gives employ- 
ment to other people and develops the resources of our country— 
and that class of capital which is unproductive and gives employ- 
ment to none—the class which does not develop the country, does 
not add to its resources, does not open up the avenue of wealth in 
the country, and is merely beneficial to the owners of the prop- 
erty itself—I would discriminate in favor of letting the active, 
producing capital go untaxed, and lay the burden of taxation on 
the idle and unused money which is of service to no one but to the 
owner. I think it would be better for the country if we should 
discriminate to that extent in our legislation in reference to taxa- 
ton, and I believe that in doing so we would succeed more nearly 
in an attempt to do justice than by any other process. 

But how is it with the bill now under consideration? There is 
hardly a tax levied in the war-revenue bill that does not fall on 
the active business capital of the country. If a man wants to 
take his surplus means, tie it up in a napkin and bury it under 
the ground, so far as benefiting his fellow-citizens is concerned by 
NS Use amongst them, he practically escapes taxation, and the 
great millions, invested merely for the purpose of safety in order 
that their owners may enjoy their protits. pay none of the taxes 
and escape all of the burdens. Itis true thatthe millionaire when 
6 goes to his bank must put a 2-cent stamp on his check for 
»'0,000, but he pays no more on that sum than does the humble 
merchant who draws his check for $100 or less, because he must 
pay the same tax on the smaller sum. 
bil has been said that a great many of the taxes levied under the 
ill fall upon the productive wealth of the country and that the 
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Thatis true. When you come to the class of citizens developing 
the country, conducting its business, they can hardly turn around 
in their offices that they are not required to remember that they 
have a Government of the United States which requires them to 
affix a stamp to some taxedarticle. While the productive wealth 
of the country pays the great bulk of the taxes, the unproductive 
| wealth receives the greatest protection. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to seriously criticise the major- 
ity of the Committee on Ways and Means in the reductions they 
have advocated in the pending bill. They propose to reduce the 
taxes raised by the war-revenue bill to the extent of $40,000,000, 
They do not attempt to remodel the tariff schedules or the internal- 
revenue taxes, and as to such taxes as are left unrepealed in the 
war-revenue bill they make no attempt to arrange upon a more 
equitable basis, but merely propose to repeal in full a part of the 
existing taxation without attempting to fairly distribute the bur- 
dens that remain. 

Now, if we propose to limit our legislation in the pending bill 
to a mere horizontal reduction, we should at least attempt to 
make the bill harmonious in all of its features. It seems hardly 
fair to say that one industry or one commodity shall pay the bulk 
of the taxes and others shall be entirely relieved. It is hardly 
fair to say that some shall be left to bear the burden of this un- 
just taxation and others bear none. If that is the policy you are 
going to adopt, then I admit that it is merely a matter of selection 
on your part. 

I am willing to admit that there is no principle involved, if that 
is what you are trying todo. L[agree that if it is merely a ques- 
tion of personal choice on the part of each member of the House 
of Kepresentatives as to who shall remain to be taxed and who 
shall go free of all burdens, that selfishness and personal interest 
will control. When we come to make this selection it is but nat- 
ural that every man should vote to let his own constituency, or 





| those of his constituents in whom he is most interested. go un- 


| only human nature. 


That is 
We should probably vote the same way on 
this side of the House if we merely proposed to make this horizon- 
tal reduction of $40,000,000 and go no further. 

But the criticism that I have to offer to the pending bill is, first, 
that the majority of the committee have made no attempt to 
equalize or adjust the burdens of taxation throughout the country, 
and next, that they have not reduced the amount of taxes to the 
extent that the revenues of the country justify. 

Now, the gentlemen on the other side contend that we have no 
better means of fairly and equitably distributing our taxes than 
those that we find in this bill. I do not think that can be seri- 
ously contended. Some of us favor an income tax, and would be 
glad to see this entire bill repealed and such revenue as is neces- 
sary to raise to take the place of the taxesin this bill, if any is 
necessary. raised by an income tax, whereby the unproductive 
wealth of the country may bear a portion of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. But the gentlemen on the other side of the House, when 
we make a proposition of this kind, say that an income tax is 
unconstitutional; that the Supreme Court has declared that we 
can not raise revenue by that means, and that it is idle for us to 
suggest that we will now raise revenue by a means that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said could not be effective. 

Well, I will say in answer to that, Mr. Chairman, that when 
that decision was first rendered the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that at least a portion of the income tax enacted 
under the Wilson biil was constitutional; that it was only after 
a rehearing and by the decision of one judge that they declared 
it unconstitutional. I believe that it is a fair and equitable way 
by which to adjust the taxes of this country,and I do not believe 
that the American people will be content until they once more at 
least require the Supreme Court of the United States to render 
another decision as to the constitutionality of an income tax 
fore recognizing that that means of raising revenue has gone 
from us. 

But if my colleagues on the Republican side of the committee 
are unwilling to adjust taxation by means of an income tax, then 
I say they recognize in their report that we do not require more 
than $60,000,000 under this war-revenue bill in order to maintain 
sufficient revenue to prevent a deficit. They recognize the prin- 
ciples of an inheritance tax, because they have properly left it in 
the bill, and the Supreme Court of the United States has declared 
that that inheritance tax is constitutional and is a proper me 
of raising revenue. Well, now, when my friends say that we 
must continue to resort to these unequal and unjust modes of tux- 
ation, I wish to call their attention to the fact that to-day, under 
the English system of inheritance taxes, the British Government 
is raising a revenue of $67,000,000, It is not complained of. is 
paid in that great nation. It is paid by the wealth of that gr 
nation as its share of the burdens of the Government. To-day our 
inheritance tax, as we have written it, only produces a little over 
$3,000,000. This country is as great in its wealth and its wealth- 


taxed and leave the burden of the taxation on pthers. 
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great bulk of the unproductive wealth is absolutely untaxed. | producing capacity as are the islands that constitute Great Britain, 
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‘Wecan produce in this country as much revenue from an inherit- 
ance tax as the British Government can produce from an inheritance 
tax, and that form of taxation falls on the unproductive wealth of 
the country. 

Noman has the inherent right to the property of another. The 
people who inherit legacies in this country inherit them under and 
by virtue of the laws of this country. A man may have a nat- 
ural right to what he produces, but he has not a natural right to 
that which was produced by others. Therefore, if we put this 
inheritance tax on the legacies that are left, we do no injustice to 
anyone, and we merely make the people who pay it pay their fair 
share of the burdens of government. 

Now, there is no question that the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, at this hour to-morrow, when the question comes 
to a vote in the House, have the power in their hands to wipe out 
every vestige of the war-revenue bill and substitute an inherit- 
ance tax that will produce the amount of revenue that they con- 
tend is still needed by the Government. If that be the case, and it 
undoubtedly is, I ask why should they continue any of these vexa- 
tious, unjust,and unequal taxes? I can understand noreason, un- 
less it be that they fear the great wealth of this country, and would 
rather legislate to let 1t go untaxed than they would to relieve 
the plain merchant and the plain farmer and the average citizen 
of the United States from the unjust burdens under which they 
are now suffering. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Does not the gentleman under- 
stand that many of the States are now levying heavy, burdensome 
inheritance taxes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, certainly, I understand that. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Does the gentleman believe in 
oppressive duplicate taxation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to my friend from Connecti- 
cut that I understand that fully. I do not believe in duplicate 
taxation. I do not believe in oppressive taxation; but I say when 
you put the great burdens of taxes on the poor, and allow the 
accumulated wealth of the country to go untaxed, then you are 
levying unjust taxation. 

We can not control the forms of taxation by the States. The 
taxes levied by the State governments have nothing whatever to 
do with the taxes levied by the National Government. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Rightthere. Many of the States 
have been levying this tax for a long term of years, have they not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Iadmit that many of the States do levy 
this tax. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. The National Government now 
steps in and duplicates that taxation. Does the gentleman think 
that fair taxation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We have in many of the States this form 
of taxation. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. But it is prior to the Govern- 
ment tax. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know that the State of Alabama 
or the State of Connecticut can preempt the right of taxation from 
the Government of the United States, and I have never heard of 
any such theory as that advanced. If it is a just tax in the State 
of Connecticut that men should pay on their wealth and property 
in proportion to that which they have, then I say the principle is 
the same as to the United States Government. If it is just that 
the great wealth in your State should bear its proportionate share 
of the burdens of taxation, I say that it is just in the United 
States at large that the great unproductive wealth of this country 
should bear its proportionate share in the taxation also. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Ido not suppose the gentleman 
would take the whole of the legacies? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. The State can relieve its 
citizens. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Why, certainly, as my friend from Ten- 
nessee suggests, if the State thinks that its citizens are being un- 
justly dealt with, it can remove the State tax after we have levied 
the national tax. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Only 21 States have ley- 
ied it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Only 21 out of 45 have levied it. They 
have a right to recede if they think the burden is too great. If 
they do not think it is equitable and just they can reduce it in 
their State. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. And the United States 
could reach 45 States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will reach all the citizens of the 
United States by the same means that they are reached in the 
State of Connecticut. 

Now, the other question and the other proposition, with which 
we disagree with the report and bill brought in here by the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee, is that there is no reason 
why this war-revenae tax should be continued at all as to the 
great number of items that are in it. There are some kinds of 
taxation that we find in the war-revenue bill, such as the inherit- 





| because we find a decrease in the military arm of the (ov! 


ance tax, that we do not think should be repealed at all. Ww, 
think they should forever stand upon the statute books as part of 
the means by which we should raise the revenues of this country. 
but I do not see why the great bulk of the taxes, the vicious ayq 
vexatious stamp tax as a whole, should not beremoved. The gen. 
tlemen who represent the majority of the committee contend that 
it is impossible to reduce the revenues of this country more thay 
$40,000,000, and to sustain themselves they refer to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in whic} jh, 
contends that we will only have a surplus in 1902 of $26,000,099 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to satisfy my. 
self how the Secretary of the Treasury can reach that conclusion, 
In the first place, he states that the amount of revenue now pro. 
duced by what is known as the war-revenue bill is $105,374.09 
and that for the present year—when it is not an estimate, but is an 
accomplished fact—the revenues raised by the Government wil 
be $669,595,000 and that the expenditures will be $590,058, (i. 
This leaves a surplus for this year of $79,527,000. Now, that is 
the estimate for the present year, contemplating the expenditures 
as given by the Secretary of the Treasury himself, For next year 
(1901) he estimates the revenue at $687,773,000 and the expendi. 
tures at 3607,773,000, leaving a surplus at the end of next year of 
$80,000,000. Now, there is an accumulating surplus in the next 
two years of $160,000,000 in addition to the $140,000,000 that we 
now have asa surplus in the Treasury of the United States. When 
he comes to the year 1902 he admits that the revenues will in- 
crease, and he estimates that the revenues of the Government wil] 
be $716.623,000, but he also estimates an enormous increase in the 
expenditures by the Government, stating that our expenses for 
that year will be $693,374,000. or an increase from 1901 of $87,000," 
Mr. Chairman, I do not understand how it is possible for the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury to come to that conclusion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Has the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ever stated what the items were that would constitute that in- 
crease? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In his report, on pages 11 and 12, hestates 
what the expenditures will be in the two different years. In one 
case, for 1901, he bulks them; ia the other case he separates them, 
so that it is impossible from his report to ascertain exactly where 
the increase comes in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. He renders us no itemized ac- 
count of the increase? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Mississippi states it 
correctly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. He does not include any- 
thing for the sinking fund? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He does not include anything for the 
sinking fund. I have taken my pencil and figured it down, and 
as far as I can ascertain I find that he estimates that the increases 
of 1900 are $10,868,000 for the Navy of the United States. and he 
estimates that there will be a decrease of $26,431,000 for the mil- 
tary establishment of the United States, making a total decrease 
in the combined expenditures of the Army and Navy of the United 
States of $16,000,000. As I understand, the distinguished chair 
man of the Ways and Means Committee in making his opening 
argument in this case the other day in answer to some questions, 
he stated that we still had an army in the Philippines, and that 
we had to carry an army there and bring it back. : 

But I say that the army that is there now of 100,000 men wi 
cost no more to maintain, or cost no less to maintain, than the 
army that will be sent there if we need regulars. Regulars ei! 
no more and produce no more expense than volunteers, and mor 
than that, the Secretary of the Treasury has made his estimute 
for carrying that army there and bringing that army back. 
has made the estimate, as I have stated, that the militar 
naval arms of the Government, both taken together, althou-! 0” 
increases and the other diminishes, as a whole, there will be a 
crease of something in the neighborhood of $16,000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that being the case, I ask where he ¢°% 
his increase of $87,000,000 in expenditures? It must come [rom 
the civil side of the Government. The civil establishmen' 0! '®° 
Government must make this increase of $87,000,000, if not! 


Te 
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ment. Is there any reason, any good reason, why this Govt? 
ment should expend $87,000,000 more of the people’s mone) , 
under the civil expenditures than it did this year? I see non 
understand that he estimates, among other things, that there W 
be an increase in the pension list of $3,000,000; but on th 
hand, the interest on the public debt will decrease $1,000 ,0 
dian affairs expenditures will amount to a decrease of 531! ‘ee 
the postal service an estimated increase of $13,000,000, But tus: 
all that into consideration, where does he get his warrant '0T 
miscellaneous increase that brings this amount up to 5*..' 
I can not find it in the figures, and J do not think is is just 
It is true I find from the Secretary's report that he wan' 
000,000 carried in 1902 to provide for a sinking fund tor : 
the bonds of the United States, Well, now, I do not state i 4 








a su tion may not be out of place, that possibly in 
— on pl increase of expenditures, the Secretary be- 
lieves that at the end of the fiscal year, if we find the money in the 
Treasury, he will be allowed to pass it to the credit of the sinking 
fundfor the redemption of bonds. 1 will say that I am not opposed 
to a sinking fund for the redemption of bonds. I believe the 
ponds issued by the Government ought to be paid off in a reason- 
able and equitable way. I do not believe in a public debt of the 
[United States if it can be paid off. But I do say that it is unjust 
to the people who bore the burdens of the war, the people who 
uncomplainingly went into their pockets and paid to keep our 
Army and our Navy in the field against the foreign enemy, tosay 
to them, now that peace has come, you must continue to bear 
these burdens in order that you may not only pay the Spanish 
war debt, but that you must go back and pay the civil war debt. 
i do not believe that this is just and I do not believe that it is 
equitable, but it is the only warrant that I can see that justifies 
the Secretary of the Treasury in saying that the expenditures of 
this Government will increase $87,000,000 in 1902, 

[ hold in my hand the estimates that are prepared by the clerks 
of the Committees on Appropriations of the House and Senate. 
These estimates are the basis on which we write the great appro- 
priation bills forthe Government. The House of Representatives 
in the past has always considered that these estimates were reli- 
able, and those gentlemen understand their business, and know 
what are the needs and wants of the Government. Now, in sus- 
taining the proposition that I have contended for, that there is no 
reason to believe that there is going to be an increase of expendi- 
tures of $87,000,000 in 1902, I want to call your attention to what 
this estimate, as made for the House and Senate to base its appro- 
priation bills, says. It gives the comparison of the estimates of 
the regular appropriation bills and the annual appropriation bill 
for 1901 and 1902. It estimates an increase in the Agricultural 
Department of $336,793; for the diplomatic and consular service, 
$1,790; District of Columbia, $1,422,930.63; fortifications, $732,225; 
Indian affairs, $2,450,044.57; legislative appropriation, $380,239.52; 
Military Academy, $343,457.19; Navy, $12,926,921.61; pensions, 
$15,000; Post-Office Department, $10,489,549; rivers and harbors, 
$5,136,258.69; making a total estimated increase of $34,261,239.21. 

Sut now listen to the estimated decrease. They estimate a 
decrease in the Army of $14,693,089.34, and in the sundry civil ap- 
propriation of $6,694,594.41, but for the permanent annual appro- 
priations a decrease of $8,354,000, making a total decrease in the 
estimates for 1902 of $29,741,683.75. 

This subtracted from $34,261,239.21 leaves a total increase, as 
estimated by these gent!emen, for next year, the fiscal year of 1902, 
of only $4,519,555.46. 

Now, when these gentlemen, these experts, who have prepared 
the tables from which the appropriations are made in the House 
and Senate, after carefully compiling the data before them, esti- 
mate the annual increase of our revenues and the annual decrease 
in the necessary expenditures, you find that they state in this cir- 
cular that the total increase for 1902 over the estimates of 1901 
will only be $4,519,555.46, 

_ There are the figures, gentlemen, upon which your appropria- 
tion bills are tobe based. In considering this question of a reduc- 
tion of revenue, the wiping out of this unjust taxation, are you 
going to take as your guide the estimates of the Secretary of the 
lreasury, or are you going to base your judgment, as you have in 
the past, and as you will when the appropriations are actually 
before the House, on the estimates which are made by the experts 
Who prepare our appropriation bills? I have no doubt that when 
the appropriation bills come in you will say that these estimates 
are allright. Why should you not say so to-day when the ques- 
tion is one of reduciug taxation? If there is to be only a general 
total increase throughout the country of between four and five 
million dollars, with a surplus this year of $79,000,000 and a sur- 
plus in 1901 of $80,000,000, with a surplus in the Treasury to-day 
that has come over to us from the past of $140,000,000, why is it 
that you can not make a reduction in this war-revenue bill of 
more than $40,000,000? I say, Mr. Chairman, that in view of the 
statements which are made to us, we could, without any difficulty, 
and with entire justice to the people of the country, who have 
borne these war taxes, we could wipe out every single item of the 
War-revenue bill, except the inheritance tax, and not jeopardize 
the Treasury balance a particle. 

Mr, LINNEY, If the gentleman is willing to wipe it all out, 
Ww -_ objection can he have to wiping out $40,000,000? 

} Ir, UNDERWOOD. None whatever. Let me say to the 
Sehtieman from North Carolina that because I can not have my 
way in all that I think is right, I am not going to refuse to travel 
With you on your road as far as you will let me, and if we can 
th t adopt an amendment making this reduction of taxation more 
An 340,000,000 I expect to vote to take off the $40,000,000 of un- 
~ taxation from the backs of the American people. 
bill r. LISBEE. Will the gentleman vote for this amendatory 

aking off $40,000,000? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from North Carolina has 
evidently not read the views of the minority of the committee, 
otherwise he would have seen our statement that we propose to 
vote for the reduction of $40,000,000 if we could not get something 
better. What I am contending for now is that neither justice nor 
right nor ar warrants the position taken by the majority of the 
committee. The last resort behind which you have hidden is the 
condition of the Treasury of the nation. You have lifted up that 
here, and by a manipulation of figures you undertake to make a 
bugaboo of it; you undertake to make the people of this country 
believe that it is necessary to maintain these great and burden- 
some taxes because of natural and ordinary expenditures, when, 
as I affirm, there can be no real purpose behind this legislation 
except an effort to make those who bore the burdens of the war 
pay the burdens of the war debt as well. 





Reapportionment. 


SPEECH 
OF 
; = = 4 
HON. BE. J. BURKETT, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 5, 1901. 
On the bill (H. R. 12740) making an apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress among the several States under the Twelfth Census. 

Mr. BURKETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Listening to one speech that has been made a 
person would almost conclude that the Burleigh bill was for the 
relief of the State of Maine, while some other exhibitions on the - 
floor would impel the idea that the whole matter was for the re- 
lief of pent-up animosity between members, engendered on other 
and different occasions. 

Maine is concerned in the bill, but the bill concerns a whole lot 
more than Maine. That State, together with Nebraska, Kansas, 
and others, may lose a member in this body, but to my mind the 
whole American people are a great deal more concerned about the 
larger and more important principle that the whole matter con- 
templates. 

The members could be lost to the State and the State retain its 
prestige in this House, but strike at the tiny underlying principle 
and the whole symmetry of Congressional legislation is affected. 
There is a correctness in all things that must beconsidered. The 
incongruities and inequalities of both bills have been ably exposed 
and ingeniously defended. Each alike are based on what is, to 
my mind, a wrong theory of figuring. 

Considerable controversy has developed as to how the Repre- 
sentatives should be apportioned among the people. AsI have 
listened to the debate as to this method of apportionment I have 
thought that the farmers of the States of Maine, Nebraska, and 
Kansas could have given a method that in all instances would 
have proven equitable and just, forit is a system they have used 
in every precinct and county convention; that is, apportion the 
Representatives on a certain number of population, with a Rep- 
resentative for every multiple of the basis taken and one for each 
major fraction. But instead of this simple and familiar way for 
the apportionment of members, since 1850 a complicated and un- 
just, and, in fact, I might say an inadequate, method has been used; 
that is, by fixing the size of the House and dividing the whole 
population of the United States by that number and using the 
quotient derived as a common divisor into the population of the 
various States, then by giving to the States, in the order of their 
fraction, an additional member until the whole number of mem- 
bers first designed had been attained. 

This, as has been so well shown, oftentimes leaves a majority 
fraction unrepresented. It may be well to state in passing that 
the first time this method was used was in the act approved May 
23, 1850, an act providing for the Seventh and subsequent censuses 
and for the fixing of the membership of the House of Represent- 
atives and for their future apportionment among the several 
States. 

It will be noticed that the act was passed before the census liad 
been taken and, accordingly, before Congress was able to make 
an apportionment, and the only thing at that day that Congress 
could do was to fix upon the number of Representatives in the 
next House as it did and then provide in the same act that the 


Secretary of the Interior should apportion the Representatives in 
the manner that I have previously discussed. 

Since that time this method has been followed in the main, 
although in not a single instance has it been followed entirely 
and exclusively, for in no case has a State ever been compelled 
to have a majority fraction go unrepresented. 
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Two things are done by the bill of the majority of the Commit- 
tee on Census which attract especial attention. One of them 
never was done before, and the other but once. The one which 
was never done before is that in the make-up of the bill of the 
majority three States are given no Representative for a majority 
fraction of the ratio. Without exception, Congress has always 
given representation to every majority fraction. Also, the bill of 
the majority reduces the representation of some of the States be- 
low that which they now enjoy. With one exception, this has 
never been done before. 

As an illustration of the unfairness of the system of figuring 
upon which the majority bill has been based, attention has already 
been called to the States of Coloradoand Maine. The first of these 
States, for example, would be entitled to 3 Representatives in a 
House of 350 members, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, and 356 members; 
but when the House was made 357, then, by their system of figuring, 
Colorado would only be entitled to 2 members; while if the House 
were raised 1 more, or to 358, they would then be entitled to3 
members. 

Maine, for example, would be entitled to 4 members if the mem- 
bership of the House were 387 or 388, but she would be entitled to 
only 3 Representatives with a House of 389 or 390 members. Yet 
upon this inadequate, unjust, unfair, and unsatisfactory system, 
condemned by all men at all times, the “‘ holy” apportionment of 
the-bill of the majority is computed. 

This incongruity has been observed before, and has heretofore 
been termed the ‘**Alabama paradox.” In a letter to the Superin- 
tendent of the Census, transmitting to him some tables and com- 
putations exhibiting the apportionment of the Representatives 
among the several States, as ascertained in the Tenth Census, 
which letter bears date October 25, 1881, the chief clerk has this 
to say: 

While making these calculations I met with the so-called “‘Alabama para- 
dox”’—that Alabama was allotted 8 Representatives out of a total of 299, re- 
ceiving but 7 when the total became 300 

Such a result as this is to me conclusive proof that the process employed 
in obtaining it is defective, and that it does not in fact apportion the Repre- 
sentatives among the several States according to their respective cases. 

Also, I would call the attention of the House to a point in the 
report of the Census Committee ten years ago. From page 3 of 
that report I read: 

The old and new methods of computation were used. These methods are 


explained elsewhere in this report, and tests were made until a number was | 


found with a given ratio that in application would secure each State against 
any loss in its representation and in no instance leave a majority fraction. 
This number was found to be 356 

This indicates twothings: First, the determination of the House 
not to reduce the representation of any State nor to leave any ma- 
jority fraction unrepresented, and second, that an apportionment 


based upon the new method alone was unjust, and computations | 


by that method alone were deemed to be insufficient and inade- 
quate for the occasion. 


The Burleigh bill apportions the members as the committee did | 


ten years ago, with both methods in view; and I might add that 
by giving a Representative for every 194,000 population and one 
additional member for each majority fraction thereof the results 
would be exactly as the Burleigh bill apportions it, with the ex- 
ception of the State of Iowa, which, under that figuring, would 
be entitled to one more Representative than the Burleigh bill gives. 

It is safe tosay that after all the trials and the attempts to do 
justice there is no figure at which the two systems of computa- 
tion will attain so nearly the same result as the number 386. 

The objection to the Burleigh bill by those who oppose it is only 
one, of course, that it makes the membership too large, and this 
objection is based on three reasons, and only three. 

First, that the size of the Hall will not permit an increase of 
membership. Second, that increased membership increases ex- 
— Third, that an increased membership means an unwieldy 

ody. 

Let us consider them in their order. First, the size of the Hall 
prevents an increase of membership. We are unwilling to admit 
that the popular branch of a popular Government of 76,000,000 of 
people, growing in size, in influence, and in power, should be lim- 
ited by the inanimate walls of wood and stone; and were the 
statement true that the additional members cou!d not find accom- 
modations in this Hall, which is not true, as the plans provided 
by the Architect of the building demonstrate. still we wou!d main- 
tain that it is only begging the question to insist that the propor- 
tion to which the peop!e shall be given representation must be de- 
termined by the size of the accommodations provided in advance. 
The additional members can still be provided for and still leave 
room unoccupied. If it were necessary, several thousand feet of 
cottonwood lumber and other kinds of lumber, made into desks, 
might be removed with good effect as to decorum in the House. 
A great many changes could be made to give more room, but it is 
unnecessary, for on the 12th day of last month we had seated 
comfortably in this Hall, with the desks as they now are, 700 people. 

The second objection is that it would increase expense. Vet 
some of the members who are opposing the measure on the ground 





| 








of expense would still vote to erect a dam across ‘‘ Mosquito 
Creek” in their district at five times the cost, that a sand barge 
could do business for a mile or two on the backwater. If the peo. 
ple are entitled to this representation the item of expense fades 
into insignificance, comparatively speaking. 

The third objection is that an increased membership makes the 
body unwieldy. Unwieldy to whom? To the members, or to 
those who would manage the members? As has been demon- 
strated in the past, as the membership of the House increases 
new methods must be called into requisition for doing business, 
and as we read the history of the House we have found that 
methods adequate have always been found. It is necessary at 
times to limit the number of dumb animals that can be put in one 
shed or one corral for their own safety, but it is a reflection on tha 
genius of man and the qualities that differentiate him from the 
lower animals to believe that they can not commune together in 
unlimited numbers and accommodate themselves to the changed 
conditions of changed surroundings. 

The bill of the majority will leave the size of the House the 
same as before. It changes th¥ apportionment and, as | have 
observed, it takes from the agricultural States and adds to the 
commercial States. Aye, the additions are to the commercial 
ends of the commercial States. It is the city that is profiting 
by the apportionment. The power of numbers is being trans- 
ferred from the rural to the urban parts of the country. Some 
one replied to me the other day, in response to this suggestion, 
that if the cities increased it is right that their representation 
should be increased. I admitit. When cities grow their repre- 
sentation should and will grow; but the unfairness of the bill of 
the majority is that it imposes a penalty on the agricultural por- 
tions of the country at the same time it rewards the commercial 
districts. We are willing that New York should be rewarded for 
her increase in population, and that Chicago, that young giant of 
the West, should be rewarded for her magnificent growth; but we 
do object that Maine, Nebraska, Kansas, Virginia, and other 
agricultural States should likewise be punished. Inshort, we are 
willing that New York and Llinois should gain, but unwilling 
that these other States at the same time should lose. We are will- 
ing that New York should be rewarded for her gain by an increase 
in her representation of 5 per cent, but we are unwilling that for 
her growth Maine should be reduced 25 per cent and Nebraska 
16% per cent. 

We do not like to see Nebraska, with 10,000 more people than 
she had ten years ago, have one less member of Congress to repre- 
sent her simply because she has not grown as rapidly nor in the 
same volume as New York City and Chicago. 

One of two things must be done—either the size of this House 
must be kept abreast with the onward march of the increasing 
population of the United States or the representation will finally 
be corralled in the cities. There is every apparent evidence of 
this, not only at the present time but in the past. Only a few 
years since the State of Maine had 8 Representatives; to-day she 
has left 4, and the advocates of the majority bill would her 
even further reduced. Connecticut once had 7; New Ham) 
6,and Vermont 6. lowa ten years ago was given 11 mem! er 
11 full measures of the ratio; but to-day she gets her eleventh 
member on a majority fraction slightly in excess of a1 ty. 
Thus, while Iowa is apparently losing nothing, in fact sie is. 
But a distinguished leader from one of these large cities said to 
me the other day: ‘‘ What is the difference? Your States occupy 
the same relative position in the House.” But the statement 1s 
not correct. Maine with 3 members in a House of 357 has 
every 119, while with 4 in a House of 386 she has 1 mem!» 
every 96. Nebraska with 5 members in a House of 397 has ! 
for every 71 Representatives, while with 6 Representatives in 4 
total membership of 386 she has 1 for every 64. 

There is a limit to the population of a purely agricu'tural State, 
while the same is not true of commercial States or States in which 
there are large cities. If the former would retain their power 
a considerable degree they must insist that they be not punished lor 
their failure to grow in the same degree that commercial States 


| grow. 


There is another matter to which I would like to call attentio 
I glance into the Congressional Directory and I find that or t! 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, which we are told will soon ©! 
in a bill appropriating about $60,000,000, aside from Minnesots 
and Texas, there is not to be found a single member living betwee 
the Mississippi River and the Pacific coast. On the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads there is not a member west of Iowa, °X«°! 
the Representatives from Texas; on the Appropriations Commit 
tee there is only one member west of the Missouri River, anc °" 
the Ways and Means Committee there are only three States rep'= 
sented west of the Missouri River, while, on the other hand, 0» 
Committee on Public Lands there is scarcely any one east of the 
Mississippi River. 

I call attention to this not to suggest any improper apportio® 
ment in the organization of the committees, for doubtless ev«'y 


the 





nan appointed on any of these committees is entitled to that ap- 
pointment for some very good reason. I callattention toit tosug- 
vest that each portion and section of the country should be repre- 
sented on these great committees. ~ And yet there are not enough 
members to adequately represent every portion of the country on 
every one of these committees. The legislation of the House is 
done by committees. When the Committee on Appropriations 
brings in a great bill, carrying millions of the people’s money, we 
vote it through knowing very little of the bill. 1tis impossible for 
one not a member of the committee to understand the bill thor- 
oughly. How important it is, then, that each section should have 
a member on that committee. Then, too, since the legislation is 
done by committees, it is all the more necessary and proper that the 
committees should be larger. Instead of 17 members we should 
have 25 or 30 members, to the end that all important legislation 
may have careful consideration by representatives not only from 
every section of the United States, but of diversified interests, in- 
clinations, and ideas, 

i maintain that the committees, instead of being too large at 


present, are too small; in short, that too small a section of the | 
country gets an opportunity to do effective thinking and legisla- | 


ting on any of this great part of national legislation. 

But after all this has been said and done the question that ap- 
peals to us squarely is, Isitright? Is it for the greatest good to the 
greatest number? 
place that we can really say that the Government touches the 
people is in the House of Representatives. 
ment is far removed in every-day life from the great mass of the 
American people. The judiciary is unknown and unheard of to 
the most of them. This end of the legislative branch is the only 
point where it can be said that the Government touches the peo- 
ple. It is the people's branch; the popular branch. 

A person on coming to Washington inquires for *‘our ” Senator, 
but he says ‘‘my” Representative. He shakes hands with his 
Representative, greets him cordially, and asks for a letter of in- 
troduction to the Senator from hisown State. This is the people’s 
end of the Government. Shall we take it from them? 

The question is, Shall we make this body more exclusive? Shall 
we draw it farther fromthe people? In short, shall we take from 
the people of any State that which they already have? Is it poli- 
tic? Isit proper? Isit right? Merely for our own ease and com- 
fort, for our own convenience in transacting the people’s business, 
shall we withhold from them that further opportunity which is 
their due—to be close to this, their branch of the Government? 


fluence. Her people progress intellectually and morally and 
increase in numbers. Added numbers makes added needs, With 
more intelligence and better mora!s, their wants are multiplied. 
We must keep abreast with the procession and respond to the de- 
mands for better representation. This can not be done by adding 
more work to fewer people. The Burleigh bill is only in keeping 
with past legislation along this line, and should pass. 


The Grout Bill. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 7, 1900, 

The House having under consideration, as in Committee of the Whole, the 
hill (4%. R. 3717) to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy products 
. nt ject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they are transported, 
‘id to change the tax on oleomargarine 


Mr. DAHLE said: 


We have a popular Government, and the only | 


The Executive Depart- | 
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much to buy with, and tohave a tax of 10 cents a pound on colored 
oleomargarine, making the cost of a good quality oleomargarine 
made in imitation of butter somewhat near the average price of 
good creamery butter, the average price of such butter ruling some- 
what higher than the cost of oleomargarine with the 10-cent tax 
added. 

There are many points at issue in this bill that have been con- 
sidered by our Committee of Agriculture and are now for us to 
consider here. 

18 OLEOMARGARINE SOLD ACCORDING TO LAW? 

I will first talk on the subject, Is oleomargarine now sold ac- 

cording to law? and if we find it is not, then it is certainly our 


| duty to pass some bill, so that it will be sold according to law by 


manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers. This we should do for 
the protection of the manufacturer and consumer of butter alike. 
On this subject Mr. John Dadie, representing W. J. Moxley, Chi- 
cago, Ill., a corporation for the manufacture of butterine, stated: 


I join issue with the statement that large quantities of oleomargarine are 
soll as butter; the records of the Internal-Revenue Office show that out of 
the 80,000,000 pounds marketed in the United States last year only 1 per cent 
of it was sold in violation of law. 

Representative NEVILLE asked: All that has been sold by the retailers 
wea the manufacturers’ sale amounted to only 1 per cent of the total amount 
sold? 


Mr. DADIE. Yes, sir. 


On this subject Mr. W. E. Miller, representing Armour & Co., 
Kansas City, Kans., said: 

It has been represented to this committee that 
butterine manufactured is sold for butter. This is a mistake, and can not be 
proved by facts. Much publicity has been given to the sale of a few pack- 
apes of butterine for butter, the wrappers of which were branded oleomarga- 
rine, but this is not conclusive evidence that all dealers in the United States 


a large per cent of the 


are practicing the same deception. 


We acknowledge that a small per cent of butterine is sold fraudulently, 


| but this is no reason why its sale should be prohibited altogether, simply be- 
| cause one unscrupulous dealer in a hundred may give it to a purchaser when 


he calls for butter. 

Dealers do not sell butterine promiscuously for butter, as is claimed, and 
if the promoters of this crusade had taken the time and trouble to investi- 
gate in the various markets they would have found such was the case. We 
furnish all! dealers selling our butterine with signs. They do not find it nec- 
essary to practice deception. 

Weurge our trade to sell butterine for just what it is, and never encourage 
or countenance violation. All original packages are branded oleomargarine, 
and all of our regular brands which are sold under wrapper are also branded 
oleomargarine. In addition to this the retail dealer m brand the word 

l * on the ontside of the wrapper 


rat 


*oleomargarine 


I will also read to you on this subject from the statement of 


_ |C.N, Lavery, representing Swift & Co., oleomargarine manufac- 
The country will not stand still in commerce, in power, nor in- 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am here before you as a member of the sub- | 
committee of the Committee on Agriculture, before which com- | 


mittee the Grout bill was placed, and representing the Second 
district of Wisconsin, which is a part of one of the 32 States of our 
Union which have passed laws against the sale of colored oleomar- 
sarine, Istand here as one of the number who will vote for the 
reduction of the tax on oleomargarine for the poor and will vote 
for a tax of 10 cents 
well-to-do. 
®r more creameries of my district. Istand before youas one of the 
representatives of the 5,000,000 or more farmers who are interested 
in their butter product having fair play and not being crowded 
out, as it is now in many instances, by the unlawful sale of colored 
oleomargarine., 


tax ; 
4x on uncolored oleomargarine to one-fourth of a cent a pound, 


a pound on colored oleomargarine for the | 
I stand before you representing the patrons of the 250 | 


What we propose and wish to do is to reduce the | 


turers, Kansas City, Kans.: 
We, as manufacturers, wish to refute in the most emphatic terms the 
claim that oleomargarine i aced on the market and sold for butter. We, 
manufacturers, are encouraging the handling of oleomargarine strictly in 
compliance with the revenue regulations, furnishing free of charge al! ne 
sary stamps for marking packages, signs, not 





il 
es- 


t the people want 





nargarine is clearly demonstrated by the fact that the sale in the United 
States increased from 21,515,573 pounds in 1888 to 83,145,081 pounds in 1899 
This increase is not due to the public being deceived and sold oleomargarine 





utter, but to the fact that the consumers have learn: 
rarine and ask their dealers for it. 


| the value of oleo- 


ma 





We find that the three representatives of the oleomargarine 
factories that appeared before our committee, each and every one 
of them, very freely expresses himself that oleomargarine is placed 
on the market and sold to the consumer for what it is, Mr. Dadie 
allowing 1 per cent as being sold for butter by the retailer, Mr. 
Miller allowing one dealer in 100, Mr. Lavery, as a representative 
of the manufacturers. refuting most emphatically the claim that 
oleomargarine is placed on the market and sold for butter, and fur- 
ther claims that the manufacturers are encouraging the handling of 
oleomargarine strictly in compliance with the revenue regulations. 

We will examine a little further into the testimony given by 
these parties. By so doing I expect to be able to show you that 
these parties know somewhat differently than first stated by them; 
that such information leaked out in cross-questioning by members 
of our committee. We find that Mr. Dadie, in answer to Repre- 
sentative NEVILLE, acknowledges that the firm he represents 
issued the following notice to the trade, dated April 5, 1899, which 
letter is as follows: 

In nearly every section of the country there is a di 
of butter, and even in certain seasons of the year th: a change, as yo 
will have noticed. In winter butter is of a lighter color than in summer; i 
many sections this is the result of the difference in feed or pasture. We can 
give you just what you want at all seasons if we know your requirements. 

Ihave manufactured separator creamery butter r many years, but I 
have never found it necessary to send my customer heirculars. Wecan 
magine that it might benefit an oleomargarine m acturer to send out 
just this kind of a letter to all sections of the country where there are laws 
against the sale of colored oleomargarine, as well as to other sections where 
colored oleomargarine can be legally sold, if such manufacturer wants his 
goods sold everywhere, whether legally or illegally. 

We find that Mr. Miller states that the present tax and regula- 
tions are sufficient to control the sale of this product, and that 
butterine is an up-to-date product and possesses sufficient merit to 
sell successfully throughout the world for just what itis. We 
need only to take the Nebraska instance to prove the inconsist- 


fference in the col 
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for the benefit of those who may work hard and yet not have! ency of his arguments. Starting out, as he does, by stating that 
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the present tax and regulations are enough, he then has to ac- 
knowledge that his firm disposes of their product in that State 
where they know it must be sold illegally. 


| down, so that we must conclude from their testimony that par- 


Mr. Miller is questioned by Representative NEVILLEasto whether | 


he sells oleomargarine in Nebraska: 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir; we sell some there. 

Representative NEVILLE. Do you not sell a good deal of it from Kansas 
City into Nebraska. 

Mr. MiLver. Well, it could not be called a great deal, because it is nota 
very large market. We sell considerable, yes 

Kepresentative NEVILLE. Now, is it not true that every pound of colored 
oleomargarine that is sold in Nebraska is sold in violation of law. 

Mr. MituerR. Well, that may be—yes. 


He says that *oleomargarine possesses sufficient merit to sell 


successfully throughout the world for just what it is.” Let us 
take him at his own word, [If oleo is a product that has merit, | 


and people want it, let us place the additional tax on it, so that 
the price of both will be about the same, there will be no tempta- 
tion to sell it for butter, and those who prefer it can get it and 
know what they are getting. 

We will now consider the statement of Mr. Lavery. We find 
that he shows our committee samples of wrappers for packages 
of oleomargarine, calling our attention to the fact that the word 
**oleomargarine”™ is plainly printed on each of those wrappers, the 


size of the largest letters in the brand being in compliance with | 


the internal-revenue regulations. 
But we find, when he is questioned more closely, that it is not 
all of their rollsand prints that are put in such wrappers; we learn 


that some are placed in a cloth wrapper, which wrapper is not | 


branded at all; and it looks to me that the reasonable conclusion 
is that these manufacturers do not care a whit for the law; they 
simply want to sell their goods. In the States where the sale of 
colored oleomargarine is unlawful, as well as in the States where 
it is lawful, we find that Mr. Lavery, on being cross-questioned, 
stated—and I think very thoughtlessly—that they have salaried 
representatives all over the country. Gentlemen, that does not 
sound to me as though these manufacturers of oleomargarine care to 
live up to the law, when we remember that 50,000,000 of our people 
are living under law prohibiting the sale of colored oleomargarine. 


. . a | 
If these manufacturers and their customers, the retail dealers, | 


vant to sell the goods for what they are, then good and well, put 
the rolls or prints in properly-marked paper wrappers, and if the 
same parties wish to sell these goods for something they are not, 
but for something they are made to imitate, namely, pure butter, 
then do as Mr. Lavery informs they do with a part of their prod- 
uct, put it in plain wrappers without any mark whatever on the 
roll or print or the wrapper. 

Along this line Mr. Lavery answers Representative ALLEN by 
stating: 

We have some trade which does not care for the printed wrapper for rea- 
sons of itsown. Of course we arein business to give the people what they 
want, and we do not refuse to fill their orders for plain-paper prints. 

This reminds me of the samples of oleomargarine that were 
brought from Chicago before our committee. The word ‘ oleo- 
margarine” was so indistinctly printed that not any one of the 
members of our committee could make out the word *‘ oleomarga- 
rine” on some of them; and I can state that I saw with my own 
eyes in Chicago, boxes containing assorted, colored, sized, and 
shaped rolls, put up to imitate butter as nearly as possible. 

I can imagine, if this product was put up by the manufacturers 
to be sold for oleomargarine, and not for butter, that the rolls or 
prints would have been of the same color, style,andsize. If, how- 
ever, more than one size had been desired, there might, at most, 
have been two sizes and not a large number of sizes, just as there 
always are in the ordinary roll butter of trade. This, however, 
was not roll butter, as roll butter was at the time worth more 
wholesale than was asked for this product at retail. 

Representative NEVILLE questions Mr. Lavery as follows: 

In those States which have laws prohibiting the coloring of ocleomargarine 
in imitation of butter, will you explain how you sell oleomargarine as such, 
and yet colored as butter, without violating those laws? 

From what Mr. Lavery started out declaring I would naturally 
expect that he would not give any answer at all to this question. 
And here we also must remember that Mr, Lavery stated a short 
time previously ‘‘that we have salaried representatives all over 
the country;” and in answer to Mr. NEVILLE he said: 


I can only say that the people want oleomargarine even in the anti-color 
States, and regardless of the fact that there are laws on the statute books pro- 
hibiting the sale of the product colored yellow there is such a demand for it 
that in a great many of the States there is very little attention paid to the en 
forcement of the law. 

When I think over this answer of Mr. Lavery, I can only con- 
clude that these manufacturers know all about the transgression 
of our oleomargarine law, and, more than that, that they, through 
their salaried representatives all over the country, are the worst 
and most guilty violators of the law themselves. 

We have heard the testimony of the representatives of the oleo- 
margarins industry, three in number, all starting their testimony 
with great courage, as though all right and justice were on their 
side and as though these manufacturers all lived upto our present 
law; but, upon being cross-questioned, every one of them breaks 


ties engaged in this industry are all transgressing the laws of our 
Common wealths. : 
Upon this same subject we have the testimony of Commissioner 


| of Internal Revenue Wilson. I can not say that I found the Com. 
| missioner was especially favorable to our point of view. He did, 
| however, state that ‘‘we have had considerable complaint from 
| some of the dairy associations about the failure to enforce the 


| For instance, in my shop where I buy meat is a table, and on that tal) 








| 
| 


| law.” He further states that this law is, as with moyen to collect- 


ing the tax, better enforced than any other internal-revenue law, 
but with respect to the individual matter so far as the pure-food 
law is concerned, no. 

Among others who appeared before our committee in the interest 
of oleomargarine was W. B. Cheek, vice-president of the Live Stock 
Exchange of Omaha, Nebr.; yet,in answer to our chairman as to 
whether he knew anything about the retail sale of oleomargarine 
in his city, he answered: 

Yes; it is sold openly in the groceries and butcher shops as oleomargarine 
butterine in boxes and tubs and stacked up outside of the boxes, marked all 
the way from 12} cents to 18} cents. 


And in this State, we must remember, every pound of oleomar- 


| garine sold is sold in violation of law. 


Now let me read from the statement of B. F. Kimball, of Phila- 
delphia, who appeared before our committee and stated that 

At present in Philadelphia about nine-tenths of the oleomargayine sold is 
sold as butter. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you know that from personal knowledge? 

Mr. KIMBALL. I know it from contact with customers and seeing the prod 
uct in the stores. We have it in our store for examination. We know that 


| the butter trade has fallen off because of the sale of oleomargarine fully 5) 


per cent 

Mr. Davis. Inthe Stateof Pennsylvania there are 11,000,000 pounds 
margarine sold,and about nine-tenths of it is sold as butter. The only Sta 
which sells more is Dlinois. 

Mr. KIMBALL. The butter merchants of Philadelphia are largely interest 
in creamery products and have no objection to the sale of oleomargarine 
itself assuch. We object to the selling of oleomargarine at butter prices as 
butter. It is sold at the price of butter, and the sale of colored oleomarygarine 
is unlawful in this State. 


We will next hear from Mr. C. Y. Knight, secretary of the 
National Dairy Union. He says: 

In the city of Chicago the city is overrun by people who are selling ole 
margarine for butter and for 10 or 15 cents a pound more than it ougiit t 
sold for. Every man who buys butter is not a chemist, and if they want 
oleomargarine they should buy it for oleomargarine, price 12 or 13 cents per 
pound. The only reason they pay 20 cents is that they think it is butt: 

And the same law in regard to the sale of colored oleo is on the 
statute book of Illinois. 

Let me next read from the testimony of Hon. W. D. Hoard, of 
Wisconsin, president of the National Dairy Union. He says: 

These manufacturers— 

The oleomargarine manufacturers— 
are assuming to override all law. They stand behind all infraction of State 
and national laws and furn'sh money for the defense of their agents w! 
arrested. 

I wish to say that I have received letters from very many of the 
most prominent dairymen of my district asking for the passave of 
the Grout bill, because we find that the following-named States, 
with a population of 50,000,000 people, have anti-coloring laws 
and yet we find that there were over 5,000 dealers of oleomarga- 
rine in these States who unlawfully sold 62,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
margarine last year. Here are the States and figures: 


State. | Dealers. 


Alabama 
California ......- 
Colorado 


Georgia 
Illinois 


TN 1 danuhinnttt pink bane ddmnieanetarestecupeactiahweat 
Maine 

Maryland 

TD vi dented, sceuidibeaains omiGme du wellbemite saueluseceie 
os catidmsente cabaaie pétink sapdabitmeiiinns bate 
DEMBOGTS . .0<00 v0 

Nebraska -.. 

ET EEO ctacnaasusecncoudacsebedes weiqindss Gusids 


| New Jersey 


New York. ‘ 
I on. ansiad malin encinnndionta eituit mite hatin willie 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 

Vermont 
ae ae el as eae 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Total 











I have so many of these letters that I must not take up your 
valuable time by reading them. Besides these letters I have also 
received many others from some of the most re and 
trustworthy butter dealers of Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburg, and New 
York, which are all of the same voice and carry out the same idea. 
I here beg leave to read the following: 

PHILADELPHIA, December 4, 1900. 


DEAR Str: We presume you are aware of the fact that in Pennsylvania 
there exists an anti-color law, which up until recently has been a dead letter, 
and even now is toa certain extent, as violators of the law, through eminent 
leval ability, are always able to find some technical point by which they can 
prevent guilty sellers from going to jail. Of late we have endeavored to in- 
terest the agricultural elements of our State in this matter, and have par- 
tially succeeded, but the great trouble we find is that the manufacturers of 
butterine and oleomargarine are able to counteract any efforts we are able 
to make in some manner or other, and it is certainly very discouraging with 
such a state of affairs existing. 

We can see no way in which the evil can be reduced to a nominal extent 
except by national legislation, and we are firmly of the opinion that the 
Grout bill will eure this evil. We would like you to understand that we 
biased against the sale of the commodities in this market. We believe 
at oleo should he sold on its merits, but when this is attempted it can not 
be disposed of to advantage. The trade here wants butter or a substitute 
that looks like it, and when it comes through in its original color it is prac- 
tically impossible to dispose of it profitably. 


Yours, very truly, ; 
MOFFIT, WENTWORTH & CO. 





st 


Hon. HerMAN B. DAHLE, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 16, 1900. 


Dear Str: I know of no better means of regulating the sale of cleomar- 
garine than the Grout bill, except to prohibit the manufacture of the article 
yntirely 
; This State has tried both prohibitory and license laws regulating the sale, 
and neither law has prevented the sale of itas butter. Of the sales of oleo, 
as high as 11,000,000 pounds in a year, I might say all was sold or consumed as 


niter 


The State laws to regulate the sale of oleomargarine after it leaves the 
factory have proved to be very hard and very costly to enforce; the easiest 
and best way is to reguiate the sale of it at the factory as proposed by the 
Grout bill, which allows the manufacturer to supply the poor man with oleo 
in its natural color and at its legitimate price, not as acounterfeit and at but- 
ter prices. 

With the passage of the Grout bill the sale of butter in this State ought to 
increase at is 10,000,000 pounds a year, taking the recent sales of oleomar- 
garine asa Dasis. 

] Very truly, yours, 
JOHN JAMISON. 

Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 

Mount Horeb, Wis. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., November 14, 1900. 

DEAR Str: The passage of the Grout bill (H. R. 3717) should be effected 
at this session of Congress, for without some such law the people of the United 
States will continue paying tribute to the ring of oleomargarine manufac- 
turers, and will continue eating an imitation at the price of pure butter. In 
this State we have stringent laws, but they are notenforced. Whatis needed 
isa national law that will be enforced. The people at large are paying trib- 
ute to the extent of 6 or 8 cents a pound on millions of pounds of the imita- 


tion, which profit goes into the pockets of a few manufacturers and unprin- | 


cipled dealers. The imitation of butter is so good that only a chemist can 
detect it. A law is needed that will compel manufacturers of the imitation 
to make the imitation in such color or form that people can not be deceived 
in it 

Let the oleo be sold for what it is; then there can be no objection to its 
being sold and there won’t be much of it sold, for few will buy it knowingly. 
It is the experience of nearly all who retail to families that they can only sell 
oleo by representing it to be pure butter. If the people don’t want to be de- 
fraunded, why should not Congress come to their relief and protection by 
passing a law that will give them the protection so much sought for? We 
earnestly hope you will take special interest in the bill and help to pass it. 


Yours, truly, 
POTTER & WILLIAMS. 
Hon. H. B. DAHLE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Boston, November 16, 1900. 


Dear Str: No doubt but what there isa great deal of oleomargarine being 
Sold in this State to consumers as genuine butter; therefore we see no reason 
why, by doing away with this substitute or making them sell it for what it 
really is, it will not benefit the whole butter or dairying interest, tend to raise 
prices. and do away with a big deception. 

Yours, truly, 
. HINCKLEY & CO. 

Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, Mount Horeb, Wis. 


Boston, MAss., November 21, 1900. 


DEAR Str: We think it an outrage on the dairymen that oleo should be 
manufactured and sold as butter tosuch adarge extent as itis. Inour East- 
ern towns and cities there is more oleo sold for butter than you would have 
‘ny idea of. The competition in these places is so severe that one retailer 
ompete with his neighbor is taking chances of selling oleo. Inour opin- 
under present law he is not taking many chances, because if he is ar- 

he isallowed to resume his business again, and his trial is put off from 
to time, and the public get oleo just the same, when they should have 
r.tor they pay prices of butter, or nearly so, and thus it has its effect 
ter. If oleo was sold to the consumer for what it is, and at prices that 
it would be sold at if known as oleo, he would then derive a benefit in using 
or he would buy it at about 10 cents a pound less than what he now pays, 
ine} ‘ing he is getting butter, and would also have the satisfaction of know- 
— was eating a substitute. 

ld th 


on butter 


Sod throughout the cities of that State quite openly, and a dealer from one 
ora cir largest cities recently told us that probably seven-eighths of it was 
Sold as butter, besides large quantities being shipped to other cities. 


Respectfull r. 
: , PATCH & ROBERTS. 
Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE. 


| we do not think would complain at all if this was not the case. But it is the 
| case, and it is detrimental to the butter interests of the United States, ; 


ighboring State is a great distributing point of oleomargarine. It is | 
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CINCINNATI, November 30, 1900. 
DEAR Str: We are very much interested in the passage of the Grout 
bill, as it is a just bill to alland everybody. Thus far three-fourths of the 
oleo sold here is sold as butter and butter prices paid for same, whereas if 
it would sail in its original color, people would buy it for less money and for 
what it really is. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
TELKER & DUNKER. 
Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 


CLEVELAND, OHI10, November 30, 1900. 
DEAR Srr: We are in perfect accord with the oleomargarine bill that will 
soon come before your honorable body for action. We believe it is due the 
dairying interests of this country that there should be some law regulating 
the selling of oleo for just what it is, and that people will not be deceived 
when buying the goods, and we urge upon you the importance of using your 
influence in the pane of this pending bill. 
Yours, truly, 
D. MARTIN & CO 
Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO, November 30, 1900. 

DEAR Stir: For nearly two years my time was given almost exclusively to 
the work before the State legislature here securing the passage of a State 
law similar to the one which you have in Wisconsin, and in endeavoring to 
have the law enforced. After a great struggle the law was secured, but we 
have never been able to enforce it. 

The great strength of the oleomargarine business is in and about this city. 
The bulk of the manufacturing for the United States is done here, and great 
wealth has been accumulated by those manufacturing it, and they are quite 
ready to expend that wealth in protecting what they are pleased to term 
their business interests. A great many arrests were made, but the oleomar- 
garine people succeeded in getting a hearing before certain judges, who, con 
trary to all precedent. decided the law to be unconstitutional, and tied up the 
prosecution in such a manner that it was impossible to get the case before the 
State supreme court, and notwithstanding several efforts have been made to 
ret different cases before the supreme court we have, up tothe present time, 

een unable to do so. 

The writer has held the position of president of the Dlinois Dairy Union, 
of which Mr. Knight is secretary, for several years, and we have pushed the 
prosecution as vigorously as it has been possible to do, and with but very 
small results. 

Oleomargarine, or butterine, is sold openly in this market as butter, and 
we have not been able to prevent it. In fact, this is the only way in which 
they seem to be able to successfully handle it. If the trade was confined 
entirely to selling it as the product that it really is there would be but very 
littie cause for complaint on the part of the dairymen or of the consumers, 
but innocent purchasers buy the greater part of the product when they are 
onggone to be buying butter. ; 

ye think that the Grout bill now before Congress is admirably adapted to 
the situation, and is one to which the friends of pure food should rally all 
their strength. 
Yours, very respectfully, Gro. W. LINN COMPANY, 

GEO. W. LINN, 

President and General Manager. 

Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 

Washington, D.C. 
CHICAGO, ILL., November 19, 1900. 

DEAR Sir: It is a well-known fact that fully 9 per cent, if not more, of 
all oleomargarine sold by retailers is not sold for what it is, but palmed 
off to the consumer for the genuine article—butter. Thus deception contin 
ues to be practiced upon the people, and the present law governing the man- 
ufacture and sale of oleomargarine is, instead of benefiting the masses of 
the people. distinctly and undeniably detrimental to their interests. It is 
clear that if a retail dealer in oleomargarine sells the article for what it is he 
can not get the price and the profits he desires. He therefore charges, in 
nearly all cases, as much for the spurious article as for the genuine. What 
is known us the Grout bill, as we understand it, places a 10-cent tax on col- 
ored oleomargarine. 

Very respectfully, 





P.H. BOLTEN & CO. 
Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 
Mount Horeb, Wis. 

CuIcaGo, ILu., December 3. 1900. 
DEAR Srre: There is ty ey mg but what butterine. or oleomargarine, is 
sold on this market every day for pure creamery butter; i fact, the writer 
knows of several places where this is done, and the people that are doing it 
seem to gloat over the fact that they are able to sell the counterfeit as the 
genuine. The merchants here, as well as in other sections of the country, 





we certainly favor the Grout bill in every particular, and sincerely trust 
that you can give it your hearty support and use your influence in gaining 
friends for the bill. We think itis one of the most important bil!s that is to 
come up during this session of Congress. We hope that you can present the 
merits of this bill so strongly to your friends in Congress that there will be 
no doubt as to its passage. 
Yours, very truly, 
EARL BROS 
Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, Washington, D. C. 


St. Louts, Mo., November 15, 1900. 

DEAR Stk: In regard to the sale of oleomargarine in this city, Ihave kept 
close observation for a good many years. Iamfree to say that the retaileris 
selling 9 per cent of colored oleomargarine as butter, for he positively could 
not sell it as oleomargarine, as peopledo not wantit. Asa result he is bound 
to charge butter prices or cut butter prices very slightly in order to under 
sell the honest dealer who sells pure butter. Pure butter in our market 
to-day is selling at 28 cents per pound to the consumer. The oleomargarine 
dealer on Union Market, and scattered throughout the city, offers his goods 
at 26 to 27 cents per p uund, and the consumer is misled by this cut in price 
and thinks that he is buying the same class of goods as the honest butter dealer 
sells, only saving 1 or 2 cents per pound on the price. This has been the 
practice fora good many years. There are hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sold in this city per month, not only by the retail dealers who keep estab- 
lished stores, but unscrupulous scoundrels, disguised as countrymen and 
farmers, peddle the same around among the families as pure butter and 
charge extra prices for it on account of, as they allege, “it being just from 
the country.” 

This has had the effect of driving many formerly honest dealers in butter 
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into the sale of oleomargarine in selt protection, so they may hold their trade You will be called upon December 6 to decide between two measur 

r groceries and meats. The violation of the color law in the State of Mis Grout bill and the Wadsworth bill. Every interest from the producer 

iri has become so flagrant that our board of agriculture has practically | consumer favors the Grout bill. 

‘own up its hands in despair, as the oleomargarine dealers, with the pro- | Very truly, yours, F. C. BARGER, President. 

tion they receive from the manufacturers (and which protection is guar HOWARD D. REYNOLDS, Sex 
anteed to them in case they get into trouble), have succeeded in frustrati : : 
every attempt to bring these violators of the oleomargarine law to justice One of these letters comes from Ash & Baldwin, Pittsburg 
Our State courts are totally incapable of dealing with the subject. and adroit inclosing price list issued by a wholesale firm located in 

wer ave so tangled 1 he iundves on the henc hs -e have no rther . s 4 : — 51 opt 
eupery nave te ee Pe avlichtest = et ae aie, no ol ta their neighboring villages, quoting solid-packed Elgin er 
lope OF dbelng abie ovbtal the slg es e 3 lg direction: $0 ali thi ‘ 
is left to us is that the Grout bill must pass or we will all be obliged to sell | butter at 3 cents per pound less than the present value ot 
oleomargarine, and it will then be only a question of a very short time before | butter. The fact is the value of creamery butter is as fixed 
Pas Se Sees OS One oe tne Seas oF te pant. value of gold dollars. If, for instance, Elgin butter to 

I have before mea statement made by George Aldredge, made before the | dat 25c ’ Chicago; i 254 cents in New York. ¢) 
Committee on Agriculture, in which the gentleman tells the story about the | quoted at 2o cents in Chicago and 25} cents in New York, th: 
“ Quaker’s prayer when the stars fell,” in which the Quaker says, “Ob, Lord! | of offering such goods at 34 cents a pound less than its 1 
hi t ] lgment dz an Tho Oo > £ 1e ‘f t hok alf o . ; : : . . 

be judgment day, and Thou knoweth that hell won't hold half of | value is as reasonable and at about the same ratio as sellin; 

said Quaker had possibly been an oleomargarine dealer or some | dollars at 90 cents 
a tor. Now, I desire to add to this that there are not peniten- | 4° ars at wv Cents. 

tiariesenough in this country to hold all of the violators of the oleomargarine | This circular states that these goods are not made by 
ee ae = a. ae that these violations | creamery interested with a combine and speculators, w! 
against the State law are openly committed an 1at no prosecution has been | ,..1,:,,, . 3 < late ailing . : . gece 
able to convict one of them as yet is evidence enough that these laws are not asking for the ir pl oducts on . stablishe d brands a Bre at an 
effective and must be supplemented by something more strong rageous profit. If these parties are selling genuine fresh « 

The ol es ine industry has ra t pone of eres farm rswho | ery butter, they can nolongercontinue same than they cou! 
were on the high road to prosperity. am well satisfied that the farming “We a Rare = Sele on dine : 3 
community would be more than willing to buy out the entire manufacturing tinue disposing of gold doliars at the pric c just name d; y 
plants of the oleomargarine people and throw them into the fire if they could | parties claim to have been carrying on their business in butt: 
thereby obtain relief, but the source of profit to the manufacturers of oleo- | the last seven years. Is it any wonder that honest deale1 
margarine has been so great that they will not sell out atany price. The tax : : : . = Cy tall 

: : ; , ; : ) y 4se dishone ;Wi all t 

as proposed in the Grout billisno hardship upon anyone, nor will it interfere | Come into competition with these dishonest firms want all t 
with the sale of oleomargarine as oleomargarine, but it may possibly inter- | tection they can get? ae f 
fere with the sale of oleomargarineif offered as butter. On the other hand, | When I read this circular claiming that its product is1 
he reduction of he tax ‘om 2 ° . > + , ; 4 
the reduction of the tax frou | by a creamery interested with a combine and speculat 


2cents per pound to one-fourth of a cent per 
pound will certainly benefit the consumer, who, by the oleomargarine man- : . : : 
ufacturer, is supposed to be a poor man, which, however, is not always borne | to-day are asking for their product on established brands a 
out by the fact. Well-to-do people buy it under the impression that they are | and outrageous profit, it reminds me of the fact that mil 
getting butter | far srs to a great extent themselves are proprie "Ss ant 

[hope that the Grout bill will pass, and thatit will be verysoon. If the pres e — ” = 81 - j t a he = 7 a th : ; — pl etor , - 
ent condition of affairs is allowed to continue very much longer, it will drive | Of Creame rie s, and those creameries that are not run by the 
not only the dairy interest out of business, but all who have so far stood up | ers themselves are owned and operated by private indy 
for purity in food products in the line of butter and cheese. or partnerships. I am informed by our National Dairy | 

Should the sale of colored oleomargarine be, by this law, curtailed, it will hat bv far the greater part are . sd} > the far "3 ther 
not raise the price of pure butter but very little, as then the dairy interest | that by far the greater part are owned by the farmers them 
of this country will take on such a boom and increase as will prevent any ex- | who are not in position to form a trust or combine 


treme valuce Boshi s, the 10 cent tax docs not prevent ae of colored | wanted to. Of all classes of producers of our Union | reg 
oleomargarine. it only places pure butter again in competition with an imi Pe a “ . haan : . aie 
revs rene reg AP agdipeene Sl atagen nc a -rmpterineontony farmer the hardest for us to protect. 

The butter dealers, consumers, and grocers of this city feel under many NEW 


obligations to yourself and companions for the noble fight you are making 
mn their sh f r nst th oO mitr: LOS u . ucerc i > ninetee “ . : 
n their behalf against the most outrageous fraud produced in the nineteenth hat we had it on our mind to make.and that is the great interest t 


century it acturers of oleomargarine have exhibited in furnishing a cheap 
Very respectfully, IP "MAN. P he poorer people. They make a great handle of this, but 

- BROCKMAN, Presiden fact—and nobody knows it better than they do themselves—oleoma 
sold invariably to the poor man for butter and at butter prices. | 
who handles it or handles butter knows this to be a fact. and, fur 
5 : that it can not be sold even to the poor man unless it is sold and 1 
BALTIMORE, Mp., November 30,1900. | as butter. It is well understood that the production of oleomat 

DEAR Str: Oleomargarine is sold on this market in nearly every case for | almost entirely in Chicago, and by the large packing hous« 

nd as butter. If the sellers of oleomargarine were offer the stuff under No doubt there are large profits in the business, and these people h 


DEAR Sir: Referring to ours of yesterday, we forgot to ment 


Hon. H. B. DAHLE, 
Mount Hoveb, Wis. 


the true name, they would not be ab!e to do any business here. Wesincerely | Jacked for money to spend to protect themselves. They ar 
trust that you and the other Congressmen favorable to the dairy interests | influence, and naturally they may control the Senators and Men 
will doallin y« power to have the Grout bill passed. If at any time the | House from Illinois. While the manufacturers claim it to be an! 
Baltimore merchants can be of any service, we would be glad to have you call | ness and that they sell it for what it is, they know as well as anyb 
on them can only be sold to the consumer as butter—not at the pri 
Very traly, yours, either, but at butter price. If they offered it tothe poor 
G. M. LAMB & BRO. price, it would create a suspicion in his mind. The class of p« 
Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, impose on are the poor and ignorant—a class of all others that 
Washington, D. C. dealt with honestly and have the best value for their mon 
man wanted oleomargarine he ought to have it at a fair value ar 
NEw York, Novembe 1900 profit; but, as every dealer knows, it isno object toseliit uniess | 
DEAR Sirs: In regard to the Grou ill. 1 think it is one of the best bills | # greater profit than he can make in selling butter, and the only 
that has come before the House. and should be passed. While the bill is not | '°™ the retailer to handle it and palm it off on his poor and igi 
stringent enough. I think it is the best that has been so far offered. Another | ™ers 18 the fact that he can get three or four times as much p 
< as he can out of butter 
Nobody knows this better than the parties who manufactur 
unless the retailer can get three or four profits out of it he would 1 
It is very well understood that the manufacturers encourag 


thing, would say if it was not for the fraudulent sale of cleomargarine this 
country could consume about all the product of genuine butter, and would not 
hi t pend 1 the export trade, at least only for a limited amount 
| pine at ri} — . et ace j roOurT e savors remair 
- Res] ectfull — mn your caGenvars, 5 remnin, ness,and have even guaranteed to protect the retailers in 
CHAS. H. ZINN. bro ight against them. In our judgr ent the men who ar 
Messrs. DAHLE BROTHERS. the stuff. even ii they do sellit for what it is, are no more 
Mount Horeb. Wis man who retailsit to the consumeras butterand ata butter pri 
? lacturer —_—- perteckiy well that the retailer is ga 1 . 
——_— a ; buys it No doubt the oleomargarine interests will 
NEW YorK, November 1900 iainst this bill in the Senate, and,as we have said, they 
DEAR Srr: Iam satisfied that if the dairy interest of the United States is | to spend and no doubt control more or less influence; bi 
worth the consi ation of Co ress (and I think it is, as it is certainly the | that the Grout bill will go through. If there ever was: 


largest one intere in the « itry. and more capital involved than any before Congress, this is one of them. 


other) the Grout ! ild be ] This letter has been dictated by our senior, who hasha 
Itis simply ric lous to consider the argument that the consuming pub with all previous legislation on the subject in our own St 
lic buv oleomargat in “here is doubt that the retailer buys | previous legislation by Congress. 
it knowing what he i g and for they se of selling it to the public for Very truly, yours, 
butter. Why ‘ause ‘eisa much larger profit in it for him. and there 
would be no ine ive for hi vio ? tate laws if people knew what Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 
thev were buyi nd > Was on ma a reasonable profit House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
Phe ISSAC « his law will immediat imulate the dairy interests, as ‘ z 
it will make an increased demand for butter at better prices, and an increased I will now quote from the discussion which took plac 


ich means an increased demand for cows and the spreading of | committee room, when Mr. John C. McCoy, of the Kan: 


» dairy industry ? se airy States, as well as in other States of : : ™ ymittee 

o~ - 2 - ry in the present dairy Stat 2s well as in other States of Live Stock Exchange, appeared before our committe: 
~ Yours, truly, STEPHEN UNDERHILL. course of the remarks Representative BAILEy gave us bh! 

Per C | ence in the market place of our city of Washington us to U 
margarine and butter trade. This is what he said: 

Representative BAILEY. Let me give a little personal experien 
| subject. I have spent parts of two days in this market here. | 
| two trips down thre ugh it for the purpose of getting in/ormat 


Hon. H. B. DAuLEe, Mount Horeb, Wis. 


New YorK MERCANTILE EXCHANGE, 
CoRNER HUDSON AND HARRISON STREETS, 
New York, Decemb { 


a very point. I went down there absolutely incognito; and I tried 
At a meeting of the members of the New York Mercantile Exchange, held | buy oleomargarine for butter. I went to this placeand to that, a 
December 3, it was unanimously resolved that a personal appeal be made to | best to do it, without their knowing a thing about— 
each member of Congress of this State, urging him to support and use his Representative LAMB. What did you ask for? " 
best efforts toward effecting the passage of the * Grout bill,” considering it | Representative BAILBY. I asked for butter. I would say, ‘“ Wha 
a matter of vital importance to the dairy interests of the country and mer- | sell your best creamery butter for?” ‘‘ Thirty-five and #) cents . 
chants dealing in pure butter in New York State. | have you got some uther grade for?” They would say that they hada 
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‘ 25 cents. 
every time. ‘ : : 
Now. L was unable in that market to buy a stage pound of it, and I could 

et a single man to admit to me down there that it was sold 
; Now,1 want you to godown there, Mr. LAMs. I will tell you whatI 
do. I will bet you a five-dollar bill that, if you choose to try it, you can 


I t one of those men to sell oleomargarine to you for butter. 

After hearing this discussion I concluded also to investigate as 
ti at was going on in that market. I partook of a meal in the 
- taurant of this market place and took a sample of what was 


served there as butter. I had the same analyzed in the chemical 
rtment of our Department of Agriculture, and, would you 

it. it was not butter, but oleomargarine. 
t appears to me from the testimony I have here quoted, not 


not a single | 


le down to 28 cents, and I think the lowest butter I saw or had priced to defiance of the 1 
7 When it got below that it was oleomargarine or butterine | 


a 
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es 

r 6 l 
aws and without paying taxes, will then spring 
up. In answer to this I would say that | have no doubt but what 
the very rapid growth that there has been to the oleomargarine 
industry will be checked, and we want the illegitimate sale of it 
checked. 

I do not, however, believe in the great increase in the manufac- 
ture of homemade oleomargarine in the future, any more than | 


, believe it has taken place inthe past. In answer to this, Internal- 
Revenue Commissioner Wilson says: 

1 do not think we can have “‘moonshine” oleo. There has never been an‘ 
evasion of the law with respect to paying the tax on oleomargarine, except 
in a very incidental and limited way. Neither the special tax (al th j 

| is high) nor the 2-cent pound tax have ever been evaded. We have notrouble 


from the most prominent dairymen all over the land, but | 


m the unwilling testimony of the oleomargarine manufacturers 
elves, we have gleaned the fact 
:old for that which it is not—butter—but that it is sold also 
violation of existing laws. 
Before leaving this question entirely let me here introduce the 
testimony of Mr. Fred. Oliver, representing the cotton-seed oil 
sts of North and South Carolina, and then let us briefly con- 
his speech and his answers given to questions concerning 
question before us. He claims that the bills introduced to 
ate the manufacture of oleomargarine are always originated 
| introduced by a special class of the country’s population, the 
-y farmers (the manufacturers of dairy butter); not as a unit, 
owever, for there are many honorable, conscientious, justice- 
loving dairy farmers who do not approve of such class legislation. 
Gentlemen, as I have stated before, I can not see how this can 
be class legislation. 
tecting producer and consumer alike, and the most urgent appeals 
or the passage of this law come from the manufacturers of our 
best creamery butter and consumers, who wish to know that they 


ri? 


ail 


sider 


that not alone is oleomar- | 


|} unn 


It is simply our aim to pass some laws pro- | 


are getting butter when they demand same, from all over the land. | 


If Mr. Oliver is a fair representative of South Carolina, then I 
must say that that State is certainly way behind the times in un- 


derstanding the situation as to who are now looking for the pas- | 


age of some law that will better protect the manufacturers of 


pure butter from the competition of a substitute illegally sold. | 
(his party claims that it is only the producers of low-grade butter, | 


who tind their wares shelved, who ave always agitating the taxing 
of oleomargarine, making its sale prehibitory. 

I have been a @ealer in butter since before oleomargarine was 
invented, and my experience is that there never was a time when 
low-grade butter fared as well as it now does by reason of the in- 
vention now made use of by which all such goods are made over 
into what is now known as process butter. I certainly do not 


in collecting them. 


Our farmers will never become as skillful in evading these laws 
as this gentleman’s people—thatis, the people of North and South 
Carolina—are in evading the liquor laws. He further states, We 
earnestly protest against the passage of the proposed bill being 
essary and very harmful to our business, to the country’s 
business at large, and to the morals of many farmers and others. 
It will be a temptation that a great many present law-abiding 


sas 


farmers will not be able to resist, and they will become the same 
as a great many western North Carolina moonshiners for the 
manufacture of oleomargarine. 

Gentlemen, again let me state that I feel that the reason we 
have to pass the Grout bill or some similar bill is simply because 


the manufacturersand dealersin oleomargarineare notliving up to 
the present law, and I feel that the nature of these different classes 
of producers are apt to be the same in the future as in the past, 
and that is that the producer of butter is the one who is now liv- 
ing up to the present laws, and that the transgressor is the man- 
ufacturer and vender of oleomargarine. This speaker claims that 
he at one time, seventeen years ago, knew a man near Paterson, 
N. J., who lived in the country and made oleomargarine on a very 
small scale; that seems to be all the evidence that this gentleman 
can produce. 


WHO ARE ASKING FOR THE PASSAGE OF THE 


SHOULD PASS. 


GRO BILL AND WHY IT 

On this subject, as to who is asking for the passage of the Grout 
bill, we will consider the speech of Mr. George N. Aldredge, repre- 
senting Oil Mill Association, of the State of Texas, delivered be- 
fore our committee. He starts out by stating that it is not the 
best butter makers that are in the fight against oleomargarine, 
that they do not compete with the Elgin people, and that the 
Elgin people do not complain of the oleomargarine manufacturer, 


| claiming that there are rich people all over the country who are 


agree with this gentleman when he claims that large quantities of | 


adulterated butter or oleomargarine is made by the small country 


butter makers in every State of the Union, as he has it, wherever | 


there isa smart Aleck of a farmer that can make butterine, and 
any man can make it. 

Gentlemen, I have lived amongst farmers all my life, amongst 
incers of butter. The production of this article is one of the 
leading branches of industry in my district, if not the leading one, 
and although a dealer in this product since childhood, and my 
father before me, never but once did either of us find any adulter- 
ation. When I was a small boy an old lady brought a few small 

lls of butter to my father’s store. He cut one roll open and in- 

ile of same found a dirty mixture of lard, tallow, or some such 
material. This woman immediately wrapped her goods up and 
ready to start home with same, after my father admonished 
if her criminal deed, which he told her he, least of all, expected 
irom an old woman walking the brink of the grave. 


prounce 


r 


going to have butter and pay for it, and that oleomargarine is not 
in competition with this class of butter, but that it is the low 


| grades that come in competition with oleomargarine, and that 


. . . ’ 
When this gentleman speaks of the manufacturers of oleomar- 


sarine 


submitting to all the vexatious regulations necessary to sell 


the same—and this he mentions after telling us about the small | 


farmers whocan produce oleomargarine, sellingsameas homemade, 
pure country butter without tax or restriction, and that this is the 
class of dairymen and producers of dirty, unscientifically made, 
pure butter asking for tax and sale restrictions on oleomargarine— 


‘y) 


on 
s Cll 


xT 


tlemen, I am pleased to know with myself and to feel that the | 
at majority of you, my fellow-members, feel and know that | 


just the opposite of what this gentleman claims is the true situa- | 


tion. The small farmer is the innocent one, and the vexatious 
Tesulations that he speaks of are those that the manufacturer of 
colore d oleomargarine and their agents meet when they go to dis- 
! 
laws against the sale of such product. 

, Ye also find that the Commissioner of Internal Reveuue in- 
‘ormed our committee that the law regarding payment of the 
~-cent tax on oleomargarine is better complied with than taxes on 
otuer commodities, 


® of their product in the very many States that have passed | 


We find that Mr. Oliver predicts that if any one of the pro- | 


posed 10 cents per pound tax or anti-coloring bills be enacted it 
will prohibit the open manufacture of oleomargarine, but that an 
mcreased number of farmers and moonshine manufacturers. in 


the people handling the same are the ones who are complaining 
to-day; that the best butter makers of this country are notin this 
fight against oleomargarine, but it is the men that want to offend 
the nostrils and vitiate the taste and poison the stomachs of men 
with inferior butter that are clamoring here before Congress to 
shut out a perfectly pure, clean product with which they find they 
can not compete; that is the situation as he claims it. 

Mr. Speaker and fellow-members, let me assure you that this 
man from Texas is entirely mistaken as to who are in the fight 
against o‘eomargarine. In the place of such parties as he men- 
tions we have had Mr. H. C. Adams, the dairy and food commis- 
sioner of our State, spending much time with our committee 
trying to get a favorable report from same on this bill. AsIl pre 
viously stated, there are 250 or more separator creameries in my 
district, and I have heard from nearly all of the proprietors or 
managers and from hundreds, yes, thousands, of patrons of these 
creameries and consumers who wish pure butter, all asking that 
we pass this bill, and I learn from other members of our committee 
that they have had thesame experience; not alone members of our 
committee, but all members from butter-producing districts and 
from such places where the consumer wants to know that he is 
receiving the pure article when he pays for the same. 

I understand that there are concerns in the United States deal- 
ing in low-grade butter, making same over into what is called 
‘**process butter.” Mr, Aldredge informs us that these dealers in 
such low-grade butter are the ones complaining, but let me assure 
you that as a member of Congress or as a member of the Commit- 
teeon Agriculture I have not, that I know of, received asingle com- 
plaint from any one of such parties. 

We find this party claims that there are rich people all over the 
country who are going to have butter and are willing to pay for 
it, and that oleomargarine is not in competition with the class of 
butter they buy. Gentlemen, there are people all over the coun- 
try who want to buy pure butter and are willing to pay for it. 
Under the present conditions the profit to the party who sells 
oleomargarine for butter is so large and the temptation is so strong 
that we find it is true that dealers do fall, and it is for the protec- 
tion of such parties, who want the genuine article, we should pass 
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the Grout bill. Oleomargarine is in competition with this class of 
butter—in fact, is more in competition with this class than it is 
with the lower class, 

He further states that butter is higher than it was forty, twenty, | 
or ten years ago, and that the producers can not supply the de- 
mand; that New York is short of butter all thetime. In another 
place in my speech I introduce figures showing the market on 
butter many years past, proving the error of this statement. 
The gentleman is also mistaken when he states that New York 
is short all the time. I happen to have some butter myself that 
I would like to dispose of, so that I would be very glad if the 
gentleman was correct in his assertion; but to my sorrow I find 
he is not. He further claims that these dairymen are already 
immunes from smallpox, and they ask the Government to give 
them immunity against competition. This, you can all see, is 
not so when we reduce the tax on the uncolored to one-fourth of | 
a cent a pound, 

He further states that we come before you claiming that 32 
States have adopted this butter law, and that it has not had any 
effect. ‘‘ They can not stop it. Why is that? Can Congress do 
more? Why is it they can not stop it? I will tell you,” he says. 
‘*The world has never yet found anything that it wanted that 
it did not get in some way. Noman can throttlea world’s wants. 
The world has tried oleomargarine, etc. It is just what they 
want, and all legislation on earth can not prevent their getting it.” 
Taking the speaker at his words. there is but one thing to do and 
do justice to everybody, and that is to impose the extra 8 cents a 
pound tax on the colored oleomargarine, so that the price of this 
product will come up nearly to the average price of the best 
creamery butter, so that the consumer can have his choice at 
about the same price. 

The gentleman further states: 

We will have to regulate the ladies. Why, they use paint, they use powder. 
One of them steps out of her home into the street or to the parlor, and she 
has these yellow ribbons on. That is the thing that makes these dairy 
people so awful hot, and her shape is perfection. Visions of the Greek Slave 
and all lovely statuary rise before you as she ambles down the street; she is 
verfection. And yet they are not all built thatway. Some of them are fear- 
ully and wonderfully made. Now, the Government ought to take a hand in 
that and stop that kind of deception which they pratice on us men. 

Why, sir, the wearing of clothes is a deception and disguises a man's deform- 
ities. Congress must step in and make every fellow go naked and grow hair 
like ahog. That is the way to be natural. Now, gentlemen, the fact is that 
if the Government is going to regulate all the domestic affairs and poke its 
nose into butter and everything else, then the Government has to quit every- 
thing else. Why, sir, a lot of people would like to put this Government to 
grinding coffee and toting out slops. That is their idea of government; that 


is their idea of -~hat government is, for what business has the Government 
fooling around here in butter. 





In answer to the above, let me here express my opinion as to 
what | feel that my duty is, and I must say that I A that my 
duties are entirely different from the ideas of this speaker. I do 
not believe in the Government trying to regulate domestic affairs, 
but I certainly do believe that our Government must poke its 
nose, as the speaker has it, into butter, and I would feel ashamed 
to go home and meet my constituents, whether producer or con- 
sumer, if I had not done this very thing. I just read from this 
gentleman's speech where he asks, What business has the Gov- 
ernment fooling around here in butter? Gentlemen, we are sim- 
ply compelled to, when we find, as stated by this gentleman, that 
in 32 of our States, in which over three-fourths of all the oleo- 
margarine manufactured in our country is sold, it is sold against 


State laws. Therefore these people come to us for help, and it is | 


our duty to help them by passing this measure. 


INVESTMENTS OF OLEOMARGARINE FACTORIES AND CREAMERIES, AND 
LOSSES SUSTAINED SHOULD THIS BILL BECOME A LAW. 


Statement of W. E. Miller, esq., representing Armour & Co., 
Kansas City, Kans,: 

GENTLEMEN: The passage of a law such as the Grout bill would destroy 
an industry in which there are $15,000,000 invested and 25,000 men employed. 
It would deprive the Government of over $2,000,000 annually, and practically 
destroy the cotton-seed oil industry of the South, in which there are millions 
of dollars invested and many thousands of men employed. 

The injury to the cattle and hog industry is almost beyond estimate, al- 


though it has been conservatively stated that the depreciation would be | 


$62,000,000 annually. 

Representative HAUGEN. What is the number of pounds or gallons of cot- 
ton-seed oil used in the oleomargarine output? 

Mr. MILLeR. How much do we use, do you mean? 


Representative HAUGEN. What is the amount used in the aggregate by all | 


the factories? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think it is in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 pounds. 

Representative HAUGEN. Per annum? 

Mr. MiuuerR. Yes, sir; for the reason that if they could not use these 
10,000,000 poundsof the refined oil inthe manufacture of butterine, they would 
have to sell it in its crude state, and it would place a ban upon what little ex- 
pos business they had and kill that; therefore it would practically ruin the 
industry. 





Representative HAUGEN. You state, then, that you have no knowledge of 
the number of gallons or the number of pounds of cotton-seed oil produced 
in this country? 

Mr. MILLER. No, sir. 

Representative HAUGEN. And yet you make the statement that this bill 
would destroy the cotton-seed industry of the South? 

a Mier. I make the statement as I get it from the cotton-seed oil 
people. 


Statement of John C. McCoy, Kansas City Live Stock Exchay 


This bill is aimed at the life of a great commercial industry, that of -) 
margarine. We believe it will, if enacted into a law, seriously cripple one 
by comparison with which both oleomargarine and that of its opponent, }y+ 
ter, pale into significance. I refer to the live-stock industry. The G 
ment reports show that on January 1, 1900, there were in the United Stato. 
43,902,414 head ofcattle. By the enactment of laws prohibiting the use 
margarine each head of those cattle other than milch cows would } 
depreciation in value, as shown above, of $2 per head, or a total of $55.2» 

If the leaf lard of the hogs of the United States had to be used for lard | 
death of oleomargarine, it would mean a depreciation in value of 20 cent 
head, a total of $7,730,326. Thus it will be seen if these measures becon 

at that instant $62.950,434 will be taken directly from the farmers ani st 
raisers of the country. 

Representative DAHLE. Mr. McCoy, do you make any allowance for 
amount of oleo oil that is exported or that may be exported in calculat; 
you do the loss to the farmers in case this bill should be passed? As | 1 
stand only a small part of the oleo oil which is made in this country j 
here and the largest part is exported, I can not see where you make 
allowance. Do you? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. 

Representative DAHLE. Would it not be fair to make such an allowa: 
knowing, as we do, that by far the larger part is exported? Is not that 
case’ 

Mr. McCoy. That is my understanding, that the larger percentage of the 
manufactured oleo product is exported. 

Representative STOKEs. Without attempting or anticipating the vent 
man’s answer, I would like to supplement the question by this inquir 
not a fact, which is generally recognized with regard to all export « 
ties, that the price of the exported part is really the part affected i: 
mining local prices? 

Mr. McCoy. Asa general rule that is the case. This seems because it j 
the only way of getting rid of our surplus. I can not tell except from a stat 
ment Ihave seen. I may be wrong in my recollection of it, but I think I saw 
it stated that 132,000,000 pounds were exported in 1898. 

Representative DAHLE. If 83,000,000 rs of oleomargarine were manu 
factured in that year, then only a small fraction of the total amount 
oil made was used here at home. 

Mr. McCoy. Exactly. 


W. R. Cantrell, secretary of the Williams & Flash Company, 
New York City, exporters and commission merchants of cotton- 
seed oil products, stated: 


The exports in 1899 were 50,627,219 gallons, or 1,021,514 barrels, which 
amount, taken at the average price of that year, represents a value in dollar 
and cents of $13,163,076.94. If the outlet we now possess in oleomargarine is 
destroyed and a surplus thus created, it would cause the decline in valueofat 
least & per barrel, which, taken at last year’s production of 2,000,000 barr: 
means a loss tothe farming interests of the South and Southwest of $4,(100,00 


The following is another statement of Mr. Lavery: 


Representative Coonry. This is what I want to get at. Mr. Lay 
state that a slaughtered steer will contain about 50 pounds of this fat 
which you make oleo oil? 

Mr. Lavery. Yes, sir. 

Representative HAUGEN. I would like to continue the question w! 
been asked you. You claim that the manufacture of this product mak 
per head of difference on cattle? 

Mr. LAVERY. Yes, sir. 

tepresentative HAUGEN. On what ground do you base your claim? What 
is the number of cattle slaughtered, ascording to the Government reports 
estimate which you have? 

Mr. LAVERY. In the United States‘ 

Representative HAUGEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAVERY. I have not those figures at hand. 

Representative HAUGEN. I think it is about 5,000,000 head, is it 1 
cording to the Agricultural Department report it is 4,654,000. Ax 
the reports there were 24,491,769 pounds of this oleo oil consumed 

Mr. LAVERY. Yes, sir; here in this country. 

Representative HAUGEN. In manufacture? 

Mr. LAVERY. Yes, sir. 

Representative HAUGEN. That would amount to less than five ; 


(ra. 
Ant, 


| each head of cattle, would it not? 


Mr. LAVERY. Well, you understand that, as I stated a while ago 

Representative HAUGEN. Lam referring now to whatever this 
to. It has nothing to do with the oleomargarine shipped abroad 
does not affect the exports. It refers to what is consumed here at 
what is colored. Now, this would amount to less than 5 pounds t 
would it not? 

Mr. LAVERY. I have not figured that out. 

Representative HAUGEN. Well, it is necessary, in view of the s 
and assertions that you have made, to figure it out in dollarsand 
pounds. 

Mr. LAverY. Yes, sir. 

Representative HAUGEN. Now, then, if there are 24,000,000 pour 
consumed and 5,000,000 head of cattle slaughtered, that is less tha: 
to each head of cattle killed. 

Mr. LAVERY. Yes, sir. ; 

Representative HAUGEN. You stated a while ago that there wa 
ence of 4centsa pound between the prices paid for this fat for t! 
of tallow and oleo oil; now, then, 5 poundsof fat at 4 centsa pound 
or less than 20 cents, for each head of cattle killed, according to 
statement, is it not? 

Mr. LAVERY. Well, taking only the amount of oil consumed in t 
try it would probably be that much less than $2; I consider tha 
would affect more than our own country. 

Representative HAUGEN. We will come to that later, but I wis! 
this point clear. : 

Mr. LAVERY. It would be much less than $2 on that basis. 

Representative HAUGEN. Are my statements correct, then? | 

Mr. LAVERY. It is simply a question of figures; I have not figur 

Representative HAUGEN. It is necessary to use figures to arr 
result. 

Mr. LAVERY. That is simply a question of figures. : 

Representative HAUGEN. You Gaim that the 10-cent tax would pra 
kill your eoaare? 

Mr. LAVERY. I certainly do; yes, sir. P 

Representative HAUGEN. What is oleomargarine worth to-day 00 
What is the average price for the year? holesalk 

Mr. Lavery. The average price to-day is, say, 11 to 14 cents whe | 
there is no difference between the cost of the colored and the u 
product. 
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I now read from communication of Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
presented by Mr. 8. H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, Tex.: 


" ‘The enactment of such laws would completely destroy a business which 
has been recognized by law, which now furnishes a large revenue to the 
rnment ($1,956,618 In A. D. 1899), which provides employment for thou- 


ty 7 re : . . 
f men, and in which citizens of the United States have invested for- 


ean s, It would seriously affect the cattle industry, as the manufacturers 
of oleomargarine have created a demand for oleo oil made from the choice 
fats from the beef at a price at least $3 per animal greater than it would be 


rth if it had to be used, as before the advent of oleomargarine, for tallow, 
yeby entailing a loss on the producers of millions of dollars annually. No 
law can make more stringent requirements to protect consumers than those 
vow in foree, and the fact that the output is yearly increasing shows that 
here isa demand for oleomargarine as such in spite of all hostile agitation 


and legislation. 
cei THE CATTLE RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


I will now read from resolution presented by Mr. Cowan, passed 
by Cattle Raisers’ Association of Missouri: 

The butter fat of an average beef animal for the purpose of making oleo- 
argarine is worth from 33 to$4 per head more than it was before the advent 
margarine, when the same had to be used for tallow, which increased 
of the beef steer has been added to the market value of the animal, 
onsequently to the profit of the producer. To legislate this article of 
merce out of existence, as the passage of this law would surely do, 
would compel slaughterers to use their fat for tallow, depreciate the value 
of the beef steer of this country $3 to $4 per head, which would entail a loss 
on the producers of this country of millions of dollars. 


THE SOUTH ST. JOSEPH LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Statement of J. A. Hake, president of Live Stock Exchange, 
South Omaha, Nebr.: 


The probable loss to the beef producers of this country, should this meas- 
ure (the Grout bill) become a law, has been estimated by different persons to 
be about one hundred millions, to say nothing of the confiscation of about 
fifteen millions invested in the manufacture of oleomargarine and butterine, 


and the loss of employment to about 25,000 men. 


Mr. Speaker, we find in the statement of Mr. Miller that he 
claims investment of $15,000,000 by the oleomargarine manufac- 
turers. Permit me here to give you the result of my investiga- 
tion as to the correctness of that statement. The following isa 
list of the oleomargarine factories of the United States, They 
are 26 in number, as follows: 


w 


value 


ana 


OL O10e¢ 
‘ 
( 


co 





Name. | City and State. 
1 

Calas WEG GR Dit otin cisitiiadbaancndenint tam aidies Providence, R. L 
Vermn0ns Bh. Gi iadiidiniacten teccwnn vewoneenssapewens | Do. 
Gonlsa: DR, Haas Set ake aiinbinkanwdivendiiinexcm<menmeitnns Do. 
Ll er area Chicago, Ill. 
arts Bi ee aa att tinchinn dintnduarennn eden | 0. 
Wan, J. OI ails ene taianditns enccéveeerceoxnees Do. 
Broce & Fi cca eet nce<cddsesondews saints taints Do. 
bere a in cacid ktdnecdvenwcudennennel Do. 
Chicago ERUURIEIED Gey Os on csicncsccesascctcccccsceses | Do. 
Arta? SOR Backncecdcbivntstunsoceaes Indianapolis, Ind. 
ns On ee so ita a le csceenmases Do. 
Tee G, Ei, Pees Goda cundad ktnbdtaetdde te ceed Hammond, Ind. 
APMCOr PUG, Ci ls ee Shin snccaccontecdstncccesxe Kansas City, Kans. 
IES G0 oe E irttac ddwecacdncesacrecneeanncs- | Do. 
Ce i, ahs SE a eae Do. 
Pale Cle TR es ink GA) caideiie ws ceees nested cncenadeeene Louisville, Ky. 
SOD OUIOIE ck a word ninenaeustescstiowenenses Washington, D.C, 
i Cg ee ender Do 


Kansas City. Mo. 
Camden, N.J. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dold Butterine Co 
COROT OIE Oi enn tebe bemeadbeuabie 
The Gillette Butterine Co 
rhe Capital City Dairy Co 
z ‘ Union Dairy Co 


RRORREDE, TOU Chica wtinned aenenscseadaesuceuans Pittsburg, Pa. 
SOS Oe at ee snaniannienen Houston, Tex. 
SARDINES in nadie cgitinaain’ 


East St. Louis, Ml. 


So that the average investment in each one of these factories 
would amount to about $500,000, or near $600,000. 

Amongst the parties that appeared before us was Mr, G. M. Wal- 
dron, director Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, who said: 


You gentlemen are all busy men. _I take it that you are very much inter- 
ested in this problem before you. Would it not be wise for you as business 
men to understand the subject from personal observation? What I mean by 
personal observation is to go to the centers of this great industry and investi- 


gate its methods, its manufacture, etc. My purpose simply is to invite this 


committee asa whole, ora subcommittee that you may appoint, to go to these 
great centers of thismanufacturing interest—Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other points in your country—and go through the institutions and learn 
about the manufacture of this product. 

_As advised by him, I went and saw R. C. Dotson’s oleomarga- 
rine factory, this city, and after having seen what an insignificant 
thing this firm is I concluded to further investigate as to the value | 
o! other plants, machinery, fixtures, etc., through our mercan- 
tile agencies, through which all business houses find out as to 
the financial and other standing of their customers when they ask 
credit. In the place of each concern having an investment of 
00.000 or more I found the following concerns quoted as follows: 

Che Fall City Dairy Company, Louisville, Ky., stock, fixtures, 
and machinery, is rated as worth $3,000. 
$30 ay — City Dairy Company, Columbus, Ohio, incorporated for 
Purity Butterine Manufacturing Company, Chicago, machinery 
and fixtures, $1,500, 
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Illinois Dairy Company, East St. Louis, Ill., company’s invest- 
ment, $5,000. 

Union Dairy Company, Cleveland, Ohio, authorized capital, 
$50,000. 

Goshen Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I., incorpo- 
rated for $25,000, 

Vermont Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I., machin- 
ery and buildings, $43,000. 

Gillette Butterine Company, Jersey City, N. J., plant, machin- 
ery, and stock, $2,500. 

Elgin Butter Company, Indianapolis, Ind., machinery, factories 
and teams, $3,000. 

R. C. Dotson, Washington, D. C., macliinery, $3,775. 

Holland Butterine Company, Pittsburg, Pa., plants, machinery, 
etc., $60,000. 

W. J. Moxley, Chicago, according to last statement given by 
their bookkeeper, plants, factories, and machinery, $30,850.63. 

In the place of these 12 concerns being worth $6,000,000 or nearly 
$7,000,000, I find that all their machinery, factories, etc., is worth 
$257,628, or what is less than 5 per cent of what is claimed as their 
investment. In contrast to thisI find that there are 252 creameries 
in my district of Wisconsin, according to report of our dairy and 
food commissioner, worth on anaverage $2,700, making a total value 
of $680,000, whilein the State of Wisconsin there are 951 creameries, 
worth, at same valuation, $2,567,700. When we compare these fig- 
ures with the figures of oleomargarine concerns just read, then 
you can readily see the insignificant sum invested in the imita- 
tion business as compared with the legitimate industry. 

We find that Mr. Miller, in speaking of the losses sustained by 
the passage of this bill, claims the practical destruction of the 
cotton-seed oil industry with its millions invested and thousands 
employed, injury to the cattle and hog industry beyond estimate, 
depreciation $62,000,000 annually. Mr. McCoy claims the depre- 
ciation in value of live stock of $2 a head or $55,220,108; loss on 
hogs, 20 cents a head, amounting to $7,730,326, The instant this 
measure becomes a law $62,950,434 will be taken directly from the 
farmers and stock raisers of the country. 

Mr. Cantrell, of New York, claims a decline in the value of 
cotton-seed oil of at least $2 a barrel, making a loss to the farming 
interests of $4,000,000 on that product. Mr. Lavery claims a dif- 
ference of $2 per head on cattle, making a loss on cattle, according 
to Agricultural Department, as stated by Mr. HAUGEN, of between 
nine or ten million dollars. Mr. Cowan, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
claims the loss of millions of dollars annually. Mr. Hake, presi- 
dent of the Live Stock Exchange of South Omaha, however, takes 
the cake in his statement, the probable loss to the beef producers 
estimated at one hundred millions, besides confiscation of about 
fifteen millions invested in the manufacture of oleomargarine. 

We will now briefly consider the stupendous amounts claimed 
by these parties. We agree that there was 83,000,000 pounds of 
oleomargarine manufactured last year. We will figure this to 


| cost 8 cents a pound, that is, without internal revenue added. 


This figure I know to be high, but I wish to be on the safe side so 


| that my opponents can not claim of me such tremendous exagger- 


ation as they have used in their statements touching on all peints 
atissue. Now, we find that 83,000,000 pounds at 8 cents a pound 
amounts to $6,640,000; so that, if the oleomargarine factories had 
been closed down December 31, 1898, and that the material that 
it took to produce this oleomargarine had been left on the hands 
of its producers and that they could not have realized one solitary 
dollar from its sale for the year 1899, then the total loss would 
only have been $6,640,000 in place of the sixty or more millions 
that these parties named. 

The above amount, $6,640,000, stands not only for the material 
itself that it took to make this oleomargarine, but also for the work 


| of manufacturing same, so that in getting at the loss, if any there 


be, to the producers of the materials that goes into the oleomarga- 
rine manufactured, we must subtract from above amount all 
that the packing houses could realize out of the lard and tallow 
that they furnished, and the cotton-seed oil mills the cotton-seed 
oil they furnished. As to the two products furnished by the 
packers, when we think it over carefully and in’a business-like 
way, how very small this difference in price could be as to the 
latter. 

I understand that the amount of cotton-seed oil used in oleomar- 
garine is from 10 to 15 per cent, so that the total amount used last 
year was from eight to twelve million pounds. We find that Mr. 
Cantrell, of New York, advised us that the cotton-seed oil exports 
in 1899 were 50,900,000 gallons, so that the eight to twelve million 
pounds consumed is equal to2or 3 per cent of the amount ex- 
ported. Nowany business man realizes that such an insignificant 
percentage as this can not cut any large figure in price of same. 
I can not spend much further time talking on these figures, but 
you will notice from the statements that I have read from these 

yarties that appeared before us how the figures dwindle down, 


| like, for instance, Mr. Lavery’s figures when Representative 
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Hat 


iEN got after him, and they got the figures on the $2 differ- 
n cattle claimed by Mr. Lavery down to 20 cents a head. I 
only wish that my effort along this line may have helped to make 
it clear to my opponents that the Grout bill is all right and ought 
to be passed, 
HEALTHFULNESS AND DIGESTIBILITY 

As to the healthfulness and digestibility of these two products, 
I have been taught and do believe that the product of milk is 
easier and more quickly digested than any mixture of lard, tallow, 
oleo oil,etc. Especially was I strengthenedin this faith at one time 
when I went to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich., 
especially on account of my digestive My study there was 
to learn as much a ssible as to what articles of food should be 
eaten and w hot t beeaten; thatis, to find out which foods 
are digested st and easiest. 
; ocedure to have us eat certai 

ther we could digest them or not. 

a stomach pump and pump it out 

er time had elapsed. In this way they ascertain: 
ular f ne of us should make use of, and the doc 


organs. 


} 4 


articles of 
Then 
again after 
d what par- 
tors 
ommender 
I have no 
as to the digestibility 
s so effective to me as the above way. 
hief Chemist, Department of Agricul- 
before our committee last winter. His opinion i 
that butter requires less effort to digest than oleomargarine. 
Dr. WILEY. This i wctly what I 
mittee They asked me if I thou margarine 
I do not th I do not think it digests a 
ains f the higher sericso j ‘ 
s, which are more easily d 
The ACTING CHAIRMAN. Yo 
digested than oleomargarine 
Dr. Wi.ry. I believe it is more g ad; tl 
The CHAIRMAN. You think that able 
Dr. WitLey. From a chemi st of the « 
reasonable to infer that it ré ] : 
to ferment the butter, and that is the rea 
re digestible substance, mx 


rarine 


in 
ertain wl 
ey Vv ould appl: 
: 
i . . 
lar foods each o 
at this sanitarium, every one of them, very strongly « 
utter over any substitute, and always served it. 
heard anyone present any way of deciding 
f these articles that seem 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. ¢ 
ture, appeared 


] 
i 
t 


18 


said in testimony b 
rht ole 
utter. 


nk s« 


more ¢ d practic: 


require 
Inrercnce 
omy] ition 

the part of the v 
[say that I} 
more ¢ 


at it 


ol 
quire ton 
on wl Vv 
8 A m«¢ re easily digested, juIcK 


thar ] 
than oleon 


I will also quote from a speech delivered before our committee 
last winter by our ex-governor, W. D. Hoard. president of the Na- 
tional Dairy Union, who has spent a great deal of time and money 
investigating this question. He says: 

There are reports in great abundance to the effect that oleon 
harmful! 

The friends of oleomargarine generally find satisfaction in the 
following statements made by the different professors. I will 
quote Prof. 8. C. Caldwell, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: 

W hile not equal to fine butter in respect to flavor, it nevertheless contains 
all the essential ingredients of butter. 

The situation is that the friends of pure butter do not find any 
fault with oleomargarine on account of its taste. 

I brought with me here to Washington five samples of sometbing 
that I did not know whether it was butter or oleomargarine. One 
day I met our State dairy commissioner, Mr. H. C. Adams, and 
Mr. F. J. H. Kracke, assistant dairy commissioner of New York. 
I asked these gentlemen to examine these samples and inform me 
which was butter and which was oleo. They looked and smelled 
and tasted and disagreed, and finally gave it up, stating that 
they were not sure what they were without having the same 
analyzed. 

Now, then, when we find that our dairy commissioners can not 
judge, then | conclude the professor has not helped the oleo indus- 
try by making the above statement. 


irgarine 


is 


Prof. Charles P, Williams, professor in the Missouri State Uni- | 


versity, says: 

It isa pure and wholesome article of food, and in this respect, as well as in 
respect to its chemical composition, fully the equivalent of the best quality 
of dairy butter. 

This professor compares it with best dairy butter. Now, if he 
had meant that it was as pure and equivalent to creamery, which 


is the grade of the great bulk of butter nowadays, I judge he would 


have said so, and not said dairy butter. 

Go down town here and investigate and you will find, as I did, 
that dairy butter isathing of the past. Inmy district, away Westin 
Wisconsin, where we donot havemany Yankees, but have Germans, 
Norwegians, and Irish tilling the soil and milking the cows, not 
even these foreigners and their descendants make dairy butter. 
We have 250 creameries in that district alone and over 900 cream- 
eries in our State. Ican not imagine that we produce 1 per cent 
of dairy to what we do of creamery. 

Prof, C. A, Goessmann, of Amherst Agricultural College, says: 

Oleomargarine butter compares in general appearance and in taste very 
favorably with the average quality of the better kinds of dairy butter in our 
markets. In its composition it resembles that of ordinary dairy butter, and 
in its keeping quality, under corresponding circumstances, I believe it will 
surpass the former, for it contains a smaller percentage of those constituents 


— in the main, cause the well-known rancid taste and odor of a stored 
yatter. 
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We find the Professor starts out by comparing oleomarg; 
butter with better grades of dairy butter. When he spea 
oleomargarine butter it puts me in mind of the man who spo 
cast-steei steel. In composition he states it resembles. I y 
expect him to state that in looks it might resemble, while in , 
position it compares with butter. I judge this professor do 
wish to compare it with our best butter, viz, creamery, 
would so have wished, he had done so. 

Prof. Henry E. Alvord, formerly of the Massachusetis Acr 
tural College and president of the Maryland College of Agri 
and now chief of the dairy division of the United States D 
ment of Agriculture, says: 

The great bulk of butterine ¢ 
cleaner, and in many respects bett 
ich reaches the market. 

W hat does this professor mean when he speaks of oleoma 
and its kindred products? I amamember of the Commit 
Agriculture, as before stated, and I have not there heard 
kindred products. Can it be that this professor made a 
that there are some such products and wishes to include t 
He then goes on, stating that oleomargarine and its kindr: 
ucts are as wholesome, cleaner, and in many respects betti 
the low grades of butter, of which so much reaches the m: 

Why does he not compare with the staple creamery butt 
not the low grades which he speak We must conclud 
does not wish to compare the products he names with tl 
of to-day, and I do not blame him. Probably it was t 
thing to say, as he did, low grades of butter. 

The one subject brought up before our committee was t] 
cleanliness. On this subject Mr. Dadie, of W. J. Moxl 
cago, stated: 

We |! » heretofore 
its manufacture 

And then goes on quoting a 
manager of a large creamery 
Chicago Dairy Produce: 

A good deal of milk is brought in dirty, because not strain¢ 

1 ‘ffort made to keep straws or filth out of it. Some ot 
om or never properly washed, and a thick coating of 
‘raped off them, both inside and [can strain the 1 
igh the separator, and remove a large part of the dirt, but 
ker on earth can remove the tainted and filthy smell that milk 
ying in unclean cans in bad-smelling barns 
home of our patrons would be horrified if they saw the dirt a 
remove from my strainer and separator. Does anybody think tha 
soap or chunk of stable manure, potatoes, parsnips, dish rags, or 
nking in your cans over night or longer will improve the flay 
milk? I have found all of the above, and more, in the strainer of t 
can. How can good butter be made from such milk? When you 
jar to the creamery for butter for your own use, what would y 
should put some of the dirt I tind in your milk on top of the butt 
jar? You would retarn that butter to the creamery and be mad |! 
the butter maker would return your dirty milk to your home hx 
doing his duty, although it would make you mad. 

I agree with Mr. Chadwick that some of his patrons w 
horrified to see the dirt and filth he removes from his strai 
separator. I would judge that anyone, proceeding the v 
does and continued in the same place long enough, might | 
things he claims he has found. I operated one of the fi 
rator creameries in my county. It has happened that w 
received sour milk, which condition is generally brought a! 
carelessness and uncleanliness, I instruct my creamery 
be very careful to refuse such milk, and the farmer does n 
to have his milk refused many times before he knows as W 
the creamery man that he must practice cleanliness, and s 
farmer learns, if he does not know it or practice it bef 
that care and cleanliness are essential to success, and the 
ery man who does not practice and teach the same to his ] 
is wholly unfit for such position. 

COLORING OF BUTTER AND OLEOMARGARINE 

On this subject Mr. W, E. Miller, representing Armour « 
said: 

The first butterine manufactured was of very high color, while | 
that time was almost universally soldinitsnatural state. The dairy 
quick to see that the high color pleased the public, and they imn 
commenced to color their product also. Asregardsthe much-discus 
tion of color, I would say that we use exactly the same as that sold t 
jority of all the creameries in the West, and in about the same pro] 
In order to sell our product we must color it now the same as we ‘ 
we commenced its manufacture. If we had started out using no 
whatever, we would doubtless have had as large a business estab! 
uncolored to-day as we have on colored butterine. However, as t! 
have become accustomed to colored goods, we could not at this late 
them accustomed to the uncolored product. Why should color be pr 
from butterine and not from butter? The same color is used in sim! 
tities in both articles. 


We see from the statement of Mr. Miller that he claim 
butter was almost universally sold in its natural state at th 
when butterine was first manufactured, while the butterin 
of a very high color. This I know from experience to be en!!! 
without foundation; not one word of truth in it, The situat 
was then as it is to-day—that the natural butter during that (™ 
of the year when the cow feeds on green grass was yellow, 4" 
that the consumer then as now preferred a uniform color tHe 


‘ts is as wl 
of butter 


50 In 


of? 


refrained from attacking butter and the n 
letter from Mr. Edward C} 


at Osgood, lowa, published 


l out en 


was 
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vear throughout, wherefore coloring was resorted to years be- 
fore we knew anything of oleomargarine. The opponents of this 
hill have acknowledged or advised us that carrots were used for 
putter coloring before liquid color or oleomargarine was dis- 
covered, 
We also find that Mr. Miller claims that about the same pro- 
rtion of coloring is needed for butter as for oleomargarine. I 
think that any man with common sense that knows anything 
about the natural color of butter, and knows anything about the 
natural color of lard and tallow, which are the principal ingredi- 
ents of oleomargarine, will know that it does not take as much 
color to color butter at such times when it is the product of green 
erass, and even in the dead of winter, when the producers of but- 


ter are now feeding their cows ground feed, which helps along to | 


eive color to winter butter, but not enough but what some color- 
ing must be used. In contrast to this we have the natural color 
of the principal ingredients of oleomargarine, which are lard and 
tallow, and which we know are about as white as snow at all 
tines of the year, : . 

[ find Mr. Miller states that if we had started out using no col- 
oring Whatever we would doubtless have had as large a business 
established on uncolored to-day as we have on colored. In answer 
to this ] must state that my views are that the manufacturers of 
oleomargarine started in and have ever since been manufacturing 
their product tolookas muchas possible like unto butter. I find the 
following inscription on the front of Mr. Dodson’s oleomargarine 
factory, which is situated within sight of our Capitol here, ‘‘ The 
cow herself couldn’t tell it.” Why such a sign as this in front of 
an oleomargarine factory if the proprietors do not wish to convey 
the idea to the trade that they have a substitute so good, so exact, 
that the cow herself could not tell it? 

Cc, N. Lavery, representing Swift & Co., said: 
We claim the same right to color oleomargarine yellow that a creamery 
i o color butter, and most respectfully ask this committee not to vote 
bit the use of a harmless coloring in one in favor of the other. It is 
a well-known fact that the manufacturer of oleomargarine first conceived 
the idea of giving his product a uniform color, thereby rendering it more 
pleasing tothe eye by the use ofa harmless coloring. The creameriesthrough- 
out che country, taking advantage of the idea suggested, adopted the same 
color as their standard. They found it improved the appearance of butter as 
well as of oleomargarine. Now these same creameries come before Congress 
and ask to have a law enacted to force the manufacturer of oleomargarine 
to abolish the use of coloring, claiming that they have the exclusive right toits 
use. The creamery interests have no more right to say we shall not color 
oleomargarine than we have to say they shall not color butter. It has been 
said that if Congress forbids the coloring of oleomargarine it should also for- 
bid the coloring of butter. Thisis wrong. Congress should not forbid the 
coloring of either, but should encourage the coloring of these products in 
order to enhance the value and sightliness of both. 

We find that Mr, Lavery also advances the idea that oleomar- 
garine was the first to use color, and that the creameries through- 
out the country took advantage of the idea suggested and adopted 
the same color. Let me here read to you a message from Wells, 
Richardson & Co,, Burlington, Vt.: 

HerMAN B. DAHLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Have manufactured butter color for over twenty-five years. Sold first in 


bottles, later in bulk, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. 

This I know to be true, because I have sold it myself to pro- 
ducers of butter, who bought it for their butter because we told 
them to use it. 

iam the son of O, B, Dahle, who has been a merchant in the 
town of Perry, Dane County, Wis., from 1853 to 1896, and I know 
that many of these parties who have sent me the different letters 
and messages concerning this bill remember him since away back. 
He handled butter since I was a small boy. It is now between 
twenty-five and thirty years since we found it necessary to induce 
our customers to use butter color for their butter during that por- 
tion of the year when the cows could not feed on grass, because the 
parties to whom we consigned our shipments informed us that they 
could realize a better price for the same when it bore the same 
color the year around. 

[myself have dealt in or have been a manufacturer of butter 

the last twenty-three years when I have been in business, and 
have found the same rule existing up to the present time—that 
consumers wish butter to have the same color the entire year; 
Wherefore we have to use color when the cow, according to the 
laws of nature, must subsist on dry feed. 
_ besides this, let me read you a letter that I received from John 
5. Martin & Co., one of the oldest and leading butter houses of 
New York City, which letter I believe fairly, squarely, and truth- 
‘uly explains the situation as to whether butter is colored to imi- 
tate oleomargarine or vice versa: 





New York. 
, DEAR Sir: We learn that the oleomargarine interests are representing 


‘hat butter was and is colored in imitation of their article. One can scarcely 
JeHeve that any sane individual would make such a statement or accept the 
; “sponsibility for such an untruth, and still those engaged in the butter 
; or Hess (We have been established nearly ifty years) know there is no state- 
ae wild or untrue that will not be;.\ade by the supporters of this mis- 
a fraud on the consumer. 


fact, the entire history of oleomargarine from its very inception has 
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been one gigantic misrepresentation, and it remains to be seen whether the 
few manufacturers who have made enormous profits out of the business 
shall be allowed to continue to humbug the public and at the same time dd 
stroy one of the most prominent of our agricultural interests. While the 
majority in the Senate may not be as pronounced as in the House, we can 
not but believe that its passage is probable. 
We are, dear sir, very truly, yours, JOHN 8S. MARTIN & CO 
P. S.—Dealers in butter know full well and will aflirm that coloring has 
been, and is now, used solely to establish uniformity in the productions of 
the different seasons of the year. 
Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 
Next we will hear from Mr. L. S. Taylor, secretary of Elgin 
Board of Trade, the organization which, according to a statement 
made before our committee by a party not friendly to this bill, is 
the corporation which makes the price of butter for the United 
States. I agree to a considerable extent with the parties who 
made such assertion. The situation being thus we can accept 
their statement with confidence and full reliance. This is what 
they say: 
Herman B. DAHLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Elgin Board of Trade was organized in 1872. Ever since then members 
have used butter color, and it was used by creamery men and farmers before 
that time. 


L. 8S. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
I will now read you a statement from the president of the Chi- 
cago Butter and Egg Board: 
HERMAN B. DAHLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Have handled butter in Chicago market for twenty-eight years, and during 
all that time it has been colored. 
Next I will read from the president of the Illinois Dairy Union, 
Chicago, Ill: 
HERMAN B. DAHLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.; 
I have been handling butter on this market over thirty years, and during 
all this time much of it was colored. 
GEO. W. LINN 
Next let me read you from one of the principal houses in New 
York City, which has been in the butter trade since 1855, and this 
is what they say: 
New YORK 
DEAR Str: Have sold colored butter for forty years, long before oleo- 
margarine was made. This is literally true. This house has been in the 
butter trade since 1855, and one of the original members is still connected 
with it. During our connection with the trade butter has always been col- 
ored. Oleo has been colored to imitate the appearance of butter in order to 
deceive the consumer. 
Yours, truly, 
EGBERT & CASE. 
Hon. HERMAN B. DAHLE. 
Mr. Speaker, I have now read to you expressions from what [ 
consider the very best and most reliable authority touching on this 
particular point, and I know and feel perfectly sure and certain 
with myself that what these parties have here advised are facts, 
pure and simple. 
Mr. John Dadie, representing W. J. Moxley, of Chicago, IIl., 
said: 
Now, the contention advanced by the parties interested in the passage of 
this bill is that they do not want oleomargarine colored in imitation of 7 ral 
butter, and I want to say most emphatically to the members of this commit- 
tee that oleomargarine is not colored to represent natural butter, and fur- 
ther, that practically speaking no such thing natural butter is offered for 
sale in any market; it is all artificially colored: and further, that if not artifi- 
cially colored six months out of the year, it could not be sold other than ata 
sacrifice. Why are these people not honest in their statement, and why isit 
they attempt to conceal the fact that butter is artificial! Nored and is not 
natural, as they falsely represent ittobe? Why should the producers of but- 
ter—who are the framers of this bill—attempt tosecure to themselves the 
exclusive use of color, when the manufa >of oleomargarine is responsi- 
ble for its introduction as an article of commerce? Their answer is, to pre- 
vent oleomargarine being sold as hutter. 
Well, then, I say let the producers of butter discontinue the use of artifi- 
cial color and sell their butter in its natural stat ) will be deceived 
in purchasing oleomargarine. Is it not as fa to say that but- 

























ter should be sold free from color as to deny 1arival product? Is 
this question not pertinent when it is remembered that the article of color is 
the property of the oleomargarine manufacturers by right of priority and 
constant use? The producers of butter were quick to see the advantages 
derived from the use of this color, and it is now used in common by oleomat 
garine and butter makers alike. From thisit would appear thatif any rights 
are to be protected by legislative enactment, in so far as color is concerne 
the makers of oleomargarine are entitled to such protection, and we emphat 
ically protest against the passage of any law that gives to the dairy interes¢s 
exclusive rights on color and denies that right to ourselves 

Gentlemen, I solemnly protest against unwise and vicious legislation of 
this kind, and I appeal to your business judgment when you deliberate on 
this question among yourselves. I protest against the passage of the Grout 





bill. It is an invasion of our rights; it is pract a confiscation of our 
property interests, and unjust to the producer and consumer alike. Every- 
ody knows that on a farm, before oleomargarine was ever invented, peo- 
le used to grate carrots and used other things to color their butter, but 
it isa fact that butter had not been colored to any extent until after oleo- 
margarine was manufactured and colored, and that the introduction of color 
is the result of the introduction of oleomargarine as an article of commerce. 


Mr. Dadie expresses himself most emphatically, declaring that 
oleomargarine is not colored to represent natural butter. Since I 
have spoken on this subject it is not necessary to go over that 
again. He then asks why are these people not honest in their 
statements, and why is it that they attempt to conceal the fact 
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“that butter is colored. In answer to same let me here again an- 
nounce that butter is colored to suit our own—that is the con- 
sumers—fancy at such times as the natural product is not of high 
enough color, and the producers of butter do not deny that. 

Mr. Dadie states that the passage of the Grout bill is aninvasion 
of their rights, practically a confiscation of their property inter- 
ests. When I think of this I can not but think of the statement 
of the one of these oleomargarine representatives advising us of 
the fact that they—that is, the oleomargarine manufacturers— 
having agents all over the United States disposing of their goods, 
so that the factory which Mr. Dadie represents, according to last 
statement given by their bookkeeper to one of our mercantile 
agencies, claimed plants, factory, and machinery worth $30,850.63, 
and I then think of Mr. Dadie’s statement made July 1, 1898, to 
one of our mercantile agencies claiming a surplus for his firm of 
$100,000, and on November 6 of the following year claims a sur- 
of $200,009. 

Mr. Speaker and fellow-members, if there is any confiscation of 
the rights, that confiscation is now and has been perpetrated by 
the manufacturers of oleomargarine, having agents all over the 
United States, the majority of which now have passed bills against 
the sale of colored oleomargarine, so that this very representative, 
Mr. Dadie, can one year claim a surplus of $100,000 on no larger 
plant than they have, according to their own statement, and then 
the very next year claim a surplus of $100,000 more. 

Mr. Hobbs, editor of National Provisioner of New York and 
Chicago, stated: 

The French colored oleomargarine, too, before the American dairyman 
found that this coloring evened up his rich and poor butter to one selling 
standard, then finding the deception a good one the dairyman desires the 
sole right after stealing the hues of Napoleon poor-man butter to use color- 
ing in butter. Our dairies will not, asarule, pasteurize or sterilize their cream 
because it kills that sacred flavor; without being sotreated cream has a lurk- 
ing evil positively dangerous in its original raw and tuberculous state, 
coming as it does from uninspected cows grazing anywhere, drinking any 
sort of water, sleeping in filthy and foul influences, and existing in insanitary 
surroundings and uncouth barns. 

Ask the agricultural experiment stations of this country, when they have 
examined milk and the cattle that give it. to what extent are the milch cows 
infected with dangers to our system. Ask the question not only in our own 
land, but in allother countries. The answer asI heard it is simply appalling, 
and yet the butter people stand up before Congress with their inviolated prod- 
uct, produced from the milk of uninspected cows, and ask that the product 
made from sterilized cream and the purified oils of Government-inspected 
stock be driven from the market for the unclean thing which we eat and 
whose assassination of us we excuse simply because it smells nice. 

Does Congress desire to form and wield together a butter trust? Cream- 
eries now get higher prices for commercial butter than ever before in the 
history of the industry; then, too, in face of the fact that methods are cheaper 
to work out, machinery is cheaper, milk is no dearer; butter is, however, 
dearer; the milk farmer gets about $1.10 per 100 pounds of 5 per cent cream 
milk. About 15 cents’ worth of milk makes 1 pound of butter, for which the 
groceries have paid as highas30centsa poundwholesale. This year it is lower 
now. The creamery folks made 15 cents a pound, and the grocer got 2 cents 
a pound.even after a lotof the water, for which he paid 30 cents a pound also, 
had evaporated after the butter reached his store. 

No wonder the butter factories do not wish to let the grocer sell butterine. 
Will Congress step in,on top of all this,and put the requisite 10 cents per 
pound additional tax on butterine, wiping the product from the market, and 
thus cement the structure of the butter combine’ The good sense of Con- 
gress is not yet ready, I feel, to mark up prices to the consumer, to mark up 
still higher the steep profit of the butter factory, and in doing so imperil 
millions upon millions illegitimate fields affected by oleomargarine and the 
manufacture of it. 

How about pure winter butter as a counterfeit and a fraud upon the con- 
sumer in the guise of rich summer butter and at the price of it? The winter 
butter of any cow is 30 to 40 percent poorer in butter fats than is the product 
from her rich summer cream. Butter color is used instead of grass to cover 
up the difference in rich quality. By these ae dyeing processes the low 
grade, whitish, winter. waxy stuff is made to look like a superior summer 
substance, and to sell for the same price, so this 40 per cent counterfeit is 
evened up and shoved out into the current of trade as the simon-pure, virgin 
article t is a fraud. If a light buff, summer product, its natural color, 
would be placed alongside of the white, winter, waxy on the same counter, 
the housewife would severely let the poor white stuff alone. Yet some 


0 


ple ask Congress to tax a pure and wholesome product that the dairies might | 


get higher prices for their deceptions. The few noisy dairymen and others 
that are not real dairymen who go to form what is swung in under the high- 
sounding name of the National Dairy Union are a curious lot. They come 
together as a combine in convention and protest asa crowd, and they go 
home and protest again as separate concerns; then they stand out by them 
selves and protest as businesses. Finally they write individual protests to 
Congressmen. 

I would judge from this man’s testimony that he ought never 
to eat any of the butter of trade nor oleomargarine, since he claims 
that the ordinary cream from which butter is made has a lurking 
evil, positively dangerous, and since oleomargarine, especially the 
best of it, contains the product of just the same kind of milk as 
butter does. I know that it is claimed that we may contract cer- 
tain diseases from infected milk, At the same time we all know 
that the very large majority of our people use unsterilized milk; 
and Mr. Hobbs must not understand that the friends of the Grout 
bill wish in any way to inflict any hardship or injustice to parties 
wishing to use oleomargarine, whether colored or uncolored, be- 
cause even the colored, with the additional 8 cents tax, will not 
average in cost with the jobbing price of creamery butter. We 
members of Congress who are friends of this bill do not desire or 
wish to form and weld together a butter trust, as is charged by 
him,and I absolutely deny that the passage of this bill can have 
thateffect. I notice that Mr. Hobbs states that the creameries now 
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get higher prices for commercial butter than ever before in the 
history of the industry. I will here introduce butter prices fo; 
sixteen years, so that you can all see the situation: 


Butter prices for sixteen years. 
[In cents per pound. ]} 


| 1887. 


Month. 


1885. 1886. 


16} to 26 | 20 to 2733) 
18} to27}h) 174, to2y, 
27 to 2048) 21, to 207 
Pi tol}! 2%; tol 
1448 tol9p | 18k to2ly 
13, tol6}| 14} tol8,| 
13 tol6s| 16) to1% 1s 
154 tol9,%| 17} to®e| 17; 
ne ped iy rite oe a6 
2 ot s 02 2 
At} to264 | ey oat 2) 

O22) 24 


20 to28 | 


1748 to23lal 18% to2Z1s| 2 


20} to 27; 
19} to26}4 
204% to 285 
19} to 23th 
17i to2l4 
13,% to 164 
14 tol? 
14} to 18\y 
16 to 205 
l6y'5 to 21y 
16; to23 
16,5; to 2543 


January 
February 


18 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Average 17; to2y 


| 
Month. 889. 90. | 


1891. 1892. 1893. 


23 
23 | 
29 
2 
18} | 
to 17y5! : 17} | 
to 164 ie 16} | 
to 16% 15i 173 
18 to 19} | 18% | 204 
19} to 2348 19 | 214 
1933 to 233 233) § 
19¢ to 23} | 20h8 


17} 


January 

February 

March 

April 

SY sicidle boomin wiinle 


July 

August 
September ......... 
October 
November 
December 


214 to 2% 
21 to 2643 
‘ to 25} 


158 


| 1848 to 21 


Month. 1895. 1896, 1897. 


January ......-.. 
February 
March 


17ys 
16y°5 
l6y'5 
162 
15} 


i! 


August 

OD < cncutndtmn anek 
October 

November 
eee wat 





Average 


It seems that this man absolutely knows nothing about what 
he speaks of. He states ‘‘ that methods arecheaper to work out 
Can any butter man explain to me what this means? Machinery 
is cheaper—I have myself been buying creamery machinery ever 
since we got separator creameries in my county, and | can no! 
find that any such condition exists. ‘‘ Milkisnodearer; butter's, 
however, dearer.” I find that the price of butter in every ca* 
governs the price of milk. The creamery is very often operate: 
by the farmers themselves, in which case necessary expenses i! 
deducted from the net amount received for butter manufa | 
and the balance is divided up among the farmers, or els' 


| creamery owner, where the creameries are running that wa) 


a certain pay for manufacturing the butter, in which c 
course, the patrons’ net receipts depend upon the price of 

He then states that the farmer gets about $1.10 per 100 }\ 
of 5 per cent cream milk. I wish that you all knew how ‘ar irom 
the fact this is. About 15 cents’ worth of milk makes a pound ©! 
butter, according to Mr, Hobbs’s statement, for which the groc 
has paid as high as 30 cents a pound, the creamery fol\s ti! 
making 15 cents a pound, and the grocer getting 2 cents a poun 
profit. Fellow-members, I wish you all knew what exags:'3! 
this is. As I have stated before, [ was the first party in my nels" 
borhood to go into this business, and I certainly could not ex} 
to be elected by these same people to represent them here in Cv! 
gress if I committed such a tremendous injustice toward ty }* 
trons as the charging them with one-half of the price of the 0" 
ter I manufactured for my work. Mr. Hobbs’s next statement! 

No wonder that butter factories do not wish to let the grocer se! ter 
ine. Will Congress step in on top of all this and put the requisite 
pound additional tax on butterine, wiping the product from the ma 
thus cement the structure of the butter combine? The good sens 
gress is not yet ready, I feel, to mark up prices to the consumer, to ! 
still higher the steep profit of the butter factory, and in doing 5° 
millions upon millions illegitimate fields affected by oleomargarine 
manufacture of it. 

I do not expect that there is much necessity of answerin’ 
last clause. Wefriends of the Grout bill do not expect top! 


j 
1 


this 
ibit 
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the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine to those who want it, 

put since we find that the easiest way of selling colored oleomar- 

carine is to mark it and sell ita trifle less than the honest dealer 

can sell pure creamery butter, this is the reason we have so many 

that are selling it a and these are the fellows that we are 
a 


after. Lsincerely trust that everyone who will read the balance 
of Mr. Hobbs’s speech will agree with me that he knows nothing 
about what he is speaking of—for instance, when he tries to rid- 
icule the National Dairy Union. Allow me to inform you that I 
know several members of this union, and I have received letters 
from many other members of this union; but not one of them is 
as flighty or have I found to be as flighty in his own imagination 
as Mr. Hobbs himself, I have found that both the president, 
Governor Hoard, of my own district, and Mr. Knight, secretary 
of the association, have been doing very good, able, and just work 
for the organization which they represent; and Mr. Charles Y. 
Knight informed our committee that he had been the secretary of 
the National Dairy Union the past three years, an organization of 
farmers who keep cows, and others engaged in pursuits allied 
therewith, which organization at present comprises about 30,000 
members who are farmers scattered all over the United States, 

The organization has for its aim the protection of producers and 
consumers of dairy products against fraud. Its officers serve ab- 
solutely without further compensation than their actual and nec- 
essary expenses incurred in the discharge of their duty. No officer 
has ever received one cent salary, but upon the other hand they 
have spent hundreds of dollars in expenses while working in the 
interests of the cause, for which no account has ever been ren- 
dered the organization. Mr. Knight further states that ‘‘I have 
had charge of the work of organization and the collection of facis 
regarding the oleomargarine traffic of this country, and it is the 
enormous illegal and fraudulent growth of the business during 
the past two years, in the face of the best restrictive laws the 
States have been able to devise, that has brought us to Congress 
as a last resort to ask for relief.” 

CONGRESS OUR LAST RESORT. 

We must all believe that our present oleomargarine law, when 
it was passed, was passed in the hope and with the idea that it 
would be lived up to; that oleomargarine would not only pay duty 
or internal revenue to the Government, which it does, but that it 
would be properly branded and marked and sold to the retailers, 
and by them to customers, for what itis. In this we can see how 
greatly the framers of the law have erred. Let us not now take 
any more risks: let us pass this bill. Then the poor man who 


needs and wants something cheaper to eat can get it, and then | 


the rich man can also be supplied with oleomargarine if he wishes 
it in preference to butter, or butter in preference to oleomarga- 
rine, and feel sure he gets it. 


Reapportionment Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, 
OF 


INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 7, 1901. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12740) making an 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress among the several States 
under the Twelfth Census— 


Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 


| tice to give her only 2 out of 357. 


undergoing a radical change in character and function. It is los- 
ing the position the fathers intended it should occupy as the great 
forum of the people. Its —aee is being destroyed by Ex- 
ecutive suggestion on the one hand and Senatorial encroachment 
upon the other, It is being ground to death between the upper 
and the nether millstones. Whenever a measure of any impor- 
tance is proposed the first question asked is, not whether it is just 
and right, but what does the President think of it, does he favor 
it? If he has been consulted and his approval obtained, the next 
question is, will the Senate consent to it? If so, it may receive 
consideration, otherwise not. The duties of the House under the 
Constitution are of secondary importance. It does its work at 
the bidding of others, and yet the people hold it responsible. 

It is the duty of the House to pass such measures as it deems 
necessary for the welfare of the country, and if the Senate does 
not concur, the people will know where the responsibility belongs. 
If the President does not believe any particular measure to be 
wise or just, the Constitution very clearly points out a method 
by which he may effectually express his disapproval, and the peo- 
ple will then know where the responsibility lies. The existing 
system is the expression of party instead of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and it has resulted in destroying not only the independ- 
ence of the House as a legislative organ, but in repressing the 
independence of the members as well. 

But, sir, I have no disposition to criticise the President or the 
Senate for a custom that has its origin in conditions near half a 
century old. The blame rests with members of the House and 
with the people. They, and they alone, have the power to admin- 
ister a remedy. 

But enough upon that subject. As between the bill reported 
by the committee and the measure known as the Burleigh bill, I 
am in favor of the latter, because, among other things, it provides 
for an enlargement of the House to correspond in some degree to 
the growth of population in the country. Then, the method of 
apportionment pursued in the committee bill is unjust, and there- 
fore it is wrong. It is said to be scientific, but it can not be, 
because it is both complicated and unfair. 

Under that theory, with a membership of 350, the State of Colo- 
rado is given 3 members, but with a membership of 357 it only 
gets 2. If that State is entitled to 3 asits relative share of 350 
members, equitably apportioned, with an aggregate membership 
of 357 the right of Colorado to 3 members would be strengthened. 
That proposition is self-evident, yet upon the theory of the bill an 
increase in the aggregate membership of 7 decreases Colorado’s rep- 
resentation 1 vote. And they tell us that the theory is eminently 
scientific. It is preeminently absurd and unjust. 

If Colorado is justly entitled to 3 out of 350, it is a gross injus- 
If she is entitled to only 2 out 
357, it is an injustice to the other States to accord that State 3 out 
of 350. It must be wrong and unjust in one instance or the other. 
Upon that theory of reckoning the State of Maine is entitled toa 
representation of 4 out of a total membership of 383, but increase 
the membership to 390 and Maine only gets 3. But the theory 
is scientific, and the bill is designed more to vindicate the theory 
than to equitably apportion Representatives among the several 
States. 

Why not adopt the plain, simple, old-fashioned method of the 
people? Determine upon a ratio and then give each State one 


; member for each full unit of population and one for every frac- 


| just and generally understood. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The measure under consideration is one of more | 


than ordinary consequence. 
political power of the Government justly divided among the 
States, but in view of the distribution of population it is impos- 
sible to do exact justice between them. All plans for the appor- 
tonment of Representatives must be more or less arbitrary. The 
question between the bills presented for consideration is one of 
little importance, viewed from a business standpoint. Ifthe num- 
ber should be changed twenty-five or thirty either way from tie 
existing standard, it would not appreciably affect the character of 
the House as a legislative body. There is more objection to the 
Hall and its present arrangement than to the size of its member- 
ship. It is difficult to conceive of a more unsatisfactory place in 
Which to transact public business, 

The character of the House depends altogether upon the rules 
and the personnel of the membership, and everyone here knows 
that if the membership were increased to 400 under the existing 
rules business would be dispatched with the same facility that it 
isnow. This body is relatively smaller than the popular branch 
of the legislature of any of the great governments of civilization, 
and nominally smaller than most of them. 

1 am profoundly impressed with the fact that the House is 


It is always important to have the | 


tion over half. That is the plan employed by the people, and it is 
The committee bill deserves de- 
feat on account of its theory—a theory full of paradoxes and 
absurdities; a theory that is palpably unjust. 

The Burleigh bill is said to proceed upon that ridiculous ‘‘ sci- 
entific” theory up to a certain point, but I have examined it in 
detail and find that it does justice to all the States. It accords 
each State one Representative for each unit of 194,182 population 
and one for each major fraction. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Under a House of 286 members, does not Penn- 
sylvania have a major fraction of more than 120,000 without rep- 
resentation? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Not upon our theory. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Oh, yes. And does not New York havea ma- 
jor fraction of more than 115,000 without any representation? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Not upon our theory. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But upon a Houseof 386 members it is a fact, 
is it not, that my statement is true? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, Iam not prepared to answer hy- 
pothetical questions. 

Mr. HOPKINS. There is nothing hypothetical about it. The 
Burleigh bill, which you now speak of, says that the membership of 
the House, under that apportionment, shall consist of 386 members. 
Now, that bill, with 386 members, leaves a major fraction of more 
than 120,000 in Pennsylvania that is not represented and a major 
fraction of more than 115,000 in New York that is unrepresented. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

Mr. CORLISS. 

Mr. HOPKINS. 
and Michigan also. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. CORLISS. Indeed it does. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I beg to differ. 
ber to every major fraction. 

Mr. PEARSON, That is on a total of 384. 

Mr. HOPKINS. But on the bill you make the membership 386. 
Turn to the tables of 386 and you will find my statement to be 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That may be true, but for the last fif- 
teen minutes I have been undertaking to impeach the integrity 
and fairness of your tables. That is what 1 complain of. Your 
tables are wrong. 

Mr. HOPKINS. It is conceded by the friends of the Burleigh 
bill that their bill is predicated upon those figures, and if you im- 
peach the figures then you impeach the Burleigh bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No, sir; here is the difference. Take a 
ratio of 194,182 and give each State a Representative for every unit 
and one for every majority fraction and it makes a total member- 
ship of 386. That is the theory of the Burleigh bill. The aggre- 
gate membership is ascertained by the calculation after having 
fixed upon the ratio, while under the other theory the member- 
ship is first settled and the ratio ascertained by dividing the whole 
population by the fixed number of members. That theory, in nine 





I submit not. 
And Michigan. 
And, as the gentleman from Michigan says, 


The bill accords a mem- 


instances out of ten, will leave several States with majority frac- | 


tions unrepresented. That is illustrated in the committee bill. 
The States of Colorado, Florida, and North Dakota have such 
fractions, but they receive no representation on account of them. 

| have already shown that under the theory of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, with a total membership of 350, Col- 
orado would have 3 Representatives, and by increasing the aggre- 
gate membership by 7 that State would have only 2. The larger 
the Houee the smaller the apportionment to Colorado! 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL PLAN. 

But, sir, neither of the pending bills conforms to the constitu- 
tional requirements for the apportionment of Representatives 
among the States. The constitutional plan is contained in the 
second section of the fourteenth amendment, which I will read: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants ot such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other 


crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion | 
| duced, 


which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 

it will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that the Constitution bases 
representation upon population entirely, but if any State shall 
have disfranchised any of its male inhabitants 21 years of age 
who are citizens of the United States, except for participation in 
rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation of such State 
**shall bereduced ’—note the word ** shall ”—in the proportion that 
the disfranchised citizens bear to the whole number of male citi- 
zens 21 years old in the State. 


male citizens 21 years of age, except for crime, its basis of repre- 
sentation would be reduced in the same proportion, and it would 


be accorded representation upon a basis of 900,000 instead of | 


1,500,000, 


It is as much apart of the constitutional plan to reduce the basis 
of representation wherever there have been disfranchisements to 
any considerable extent,as it is to base representation upon pop- 
ulation at all. ‘The provision is plain, clear, and mandatory, and 
can not be ignored except by the arbitrary will of Congress. The 
importance of that provision of the Constitution can not be oyer- 
estimated. The power of establishing qualifications for suffrage 
rests exclusively with the States, subject only to the limitation 


that the right to vote shall not be denied on account of race, color, | 


or previous condition of servitude. 

A State may fix an age limit so high that it would disfranchise 
50 per cent of its male citizens, or impose a property qualification 
that would operate in the same manner, or establish a literary 
standard for suffrage that would disfranchise all who are unable 
to read and translate the Greek language, without violating any 
Federal law. The only repressiveforce under the controi of Con- 
gress to prevent abuses of the vast power in the respective States 
over the control of suffrage is the reduction of representation. 


scribe the elective franchise that its government would be repub- 
lican in form only. Shall the only corrective power for such 
abuses that resides in Congress be abrogated by passive nullifica- 
tion? 

Congress is bound to know the facts of current history in all the 


| school purposes, without regard to race. 


| lated to secure the orderly administration of elections a 





| there were only about two hundred and eighty-odd thousan¢ Vv: te 


| the gentleman another, 
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States and disclosures made by State laws and the public records 
of the country. I make the assertion that there is not a member 
of this body that does not know toa moral certainty that States 
in the Union have disfranchised male citizens to such an ext; nt 
as to deprive them of several Representatives under the constity. 
tional plan of apportionment. , 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allowa 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will with pleasure. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, I understand the gentleman 
has a bill which reduces the representation in accordance with the 
theory which he is now advancing. I want to ask him if he hag 
included in that bill a provision for a reduction of the representa- 
tion of all the States that have reduced the suffrage, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Iwill sayin reply to the gentleman, the 
only States not included in the bill that I have any doubt about 
are Tennessee and Florida. I carefully analyzed the situation in 
all the other States, and in none has there been sufficient disfran- 
chisements by the direct and necessary operation of law to justify 
a reduction of membership. I do not include the suppression of 
votes by the unfair administration of the law. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to ask further of the 
gentleman, Does he think that as to every State that has reduced 
the suffrage—reduced the number of voters—under the coustitu- 
tional requirement, that his bill should go to the extent of reduc- 
ing the representation of every such State? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Most certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Now, take Tennessee. We 
have a limitation of the suffrage, first by requiring persons to pay 
poll taxes before they can vote. That is devoted exclusively to 
In addition to that, we 
have a limited registration in certain towns and counties: and in 
addition to that, we have a modified Australian ballot. Does the 
gentleman think it practicable, or possible, to ascertain with any 
degree of certainty how many people are disfranchised by thos¢ 
suffrage qualifications? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have no doubt that it can be 
tained with practical certainty, but the gentleman should bear in 
mind that there is a wide distinction between regulations calcu- 


scer- 


i the 
purity of the ballot on the one hand and a repression of suffrag: 
on the other. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I would be very glad to hear 
the gentleman on that distinction. In my poor judgment, | can 
not see how you are going to avoid the express language of the 
fourteenth amendment, which says, as the gentleman has (uoted, 
that where a State denies suffrage for any reason except for par- 
ticipation in rebellion or other crimes representation shal! be re- 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Itsaysif the right is denied or abridg 
I interpret that expression to mean a denial of the right to \ 
as distinguished from the limitation of its exercise in the int 


| of fair and orderly elections. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Thatis what I want t 


| the gentleman upon, if he makes that distinction. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Well, the gentleman from Tenn 


: iti- | must allow me to make my own speech—— 
Let me illustrate: If a State with | 
a population of 1,500,000 should disfranchise 40 per cent of its | 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Of course, I appreciat: 
gentleman’s legal ability, and I want to hear him upon that po 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. That general observation is al! | 

to make upon the point at this time. I will discuss it late: 
Mr. FOX. Before the gentleman from Indiana proceeds | 

like to ask him a question. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. 


Very well, if it is only a question 
Mr. FOX. 


i would like to ask the gentleman, Mr. Spea! 


| there is any clause in the constitution as to male inhab't 


the State of Mississippi whose right of suffrage is denied or ab: 
that is not alsoin the constitution of Massachusetts? | 
words, if the franchise clause in the constitution of the * 
Mississippi is any more restrictive than the franchise claus: 
constitution of Massachusetts, and if so, in what particular 
Mr. CRUMPACKER, Let me say to the gentleman that 


| ting for the sake of the argument the proposition as he put: 


operation of the law in the State of Mississippi over 42 per cen! 


the male inhabitants 21 years of age who are citizens of the | 


| State are disfranchised, while in the State of Massachuse! 


exceeding 3 per cent are disfranchised. 
Mr. FOX. Will the gentleman permit me another question 


| the gentleman aware that under thecensusof Massachusetts. take! 
| in 1895 under the authority of the Massachusetts State law. | 
| were nearly 800,000 male inhabitants over 21 years of age su? 
Abnormal local conditions might incite a State to so circum- | 


to a poll tax, and in the Congressional elections last Novem : 
polled? E a 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will answer that question by as sled 
Is he willing to have the question settics 


by the vote actually polled? If he is, I will consent. 

















Mr. FOX. That is not answering my question. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do not attach so much importance to 
the vote as I do to my ability to demonstrate, almost to a mathe- 
matical certainty, the number of voters disfranchised in the State 
of Mississippi and the State of Massachusetts by the necessary 
operation of laws. There is 6.6 per cent of the male population 
“n Massachusetts 21 years of age illiterate, and about half of that 
is composed of foreigners who have never been naturalized. Rep- 
resentation shall be reduced on account of the disfranchisement 
of citizens, not aliens. An investigation of the facts discloses that 
Massachusetts has not disfranchised a sufficient number of citi- 
zens to affect a reduction of representation. 

Mr. FOX. Just one further question and I will not interrupt 
the gentleman further. While that is a proper construction of 
the Constitution, is it not a fact that notwithstanding these aliens, 
who have not been naturalized and are therefore not citizens of the 
United States, are enumerated in the census and go tomake up the 

opulation? 
: Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; that is exactly according to the 
constitutional scheme of apportionment. 

It has been argued in the course of this debate that the four- 
teenth amendment was abrogated by the adoption of the fifteenth. 
While it is true that both of those amendments were originally 
designed for the protection of the negro, their provisions are gen- 
| and they apply alike to all classes of people, There is no re- 
pugnance between them. Prior to their adoption States had the 
power to disfranchise citizens for any reason with perfect impu- 
nity. Under the original method of apportionment representation 
was distributed according to the number in the respective States, 
counting all free persons and three-fifths of the slaves. 

No slave was allowed to vote, and after their status had become 
that of freemen, under emancipation, they were all counted in 
apportioning Representatives. It was not at first expected that 
they would be given the right of suffrage, and the fourteenth 
amendment was intended to give them citizenship and leave the 
question of their political privileges entirely with the States, but 
if any State should disfranchise them its representation should 
be reduced accordingly. 

That was the original plan of reconstruction. It was supposed 
that the importance of an inereased share of political power in 
the Government that would result would induce the insurrec- 
tionary States to prepare the negro for suffrage and accord him 
the right as rapidly as they could do so without injury to their 
local affairs. But the fear was still entertained that the negro 
would be heldin political bondage, notwithstanding the provisions 
of the fourteenth amendment, and in the light of unjust and 
barbarous laws enacted by some of those States, aimed at the col- 
ored race, that fear was well founded. 
teenth amendment. That amendment provides that— 


era 
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The result was the fif- | 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or | 


ibridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

While, as I have said, both amendments were primarily designed 
for the protection of the negro, they are general in their provisions 
and include citizens of all races and colors. Both amendments 
are active and operative. No State may disfranchise citizens on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, but they 
may disfranchise on any other account. But, sir, if they restrict 
the right of suffrage of male citizens 21 years of age by raising the 
age limit, by educational laws, by property qualifications, or by 


| court of Tennessee has sustained 


any other method within their constitutional authority, except for | 


crime, the basis of representation must be reduced accordingly. 

We hear it said that it is not possible to ascertain the exact 
number disfranchised by the operation of law in any State. Sup- 
pose that were true, shall we suffer the constitutional liberties of 
$,000,000 citizens to be destroyed because absolute exactness can 
not be attained? What law operates with exact justice upon all 
citizens? Practical certainty is all that can be achieved in the 
most important affairs of the people. If we wait, sir, until we 
can embody absolute truth, abselute justice in our laws, we would 
as well close the doors of this Hall and go about our business. 
But there is no difficulty in ascertaining with reasonable certainty 
the number of disfranchisements occasioned by educational and 
property laws. The facts can all be gotten from public records. 

1¢ census reports show the number of illiterates and other sta- 
Ustical records show other essential facts. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND REGULATIONS. 


But gentlemen who oppose the enforcement of the reduction | 


Provisions of the Constitution tell us that it will involve an end- 
less amount of work and then the result must be more or less 
speculative. It is well to bear in mind the distinctions between 
qualifications which restrict the right of suffrage and regulations 
Prescribing the method of exercising that right. The Australian 
System of voting, the official ballot, registration laws, whether a 
fee be charged the voter for registration or not, primary laws and 
requirements of the same general character which affect the 


mode cf exercising the right of suffrage rather than the right | I leave that to the gentleman from Kentucky. 
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itself are mere regulations for the orderly administration of elec- 
tions and to protect their purity, and though they incidentally 
abridge and occasionally deny a voter the right of suffrage, they 
are not disfranchisements and donot disqualify voters within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

Restrictions upon the exercise of the elective franchise, reason- 
ably necessary for the integrity of elections, are not denials or 
abridgments of the right itself within the meaning of the law. 
The people, in as the fourteenth amendment, intended it 
to have a practical operation, and it must be construed in con- 
formity with the custom and necessity for holding elections under 
reasonable safeguard to secure correct and honest results. Nor, 
sir, are provisions in State constitutions and laws denying the 
right of suffrage to idiots, insane persons, and persons under 
guardianship limitations upon the right of suffrage. The act of 
voting involves the exercise of the will, and that class of persons 
are presumed to have no will in the sense of the law. They are 
disfranchised by misfortune and would have no power to vote in 
the absence of any disqualifying provision. They are disfran- 
chised by their own want of power to perform the act of suffrage. 
They are prohibited from voting by the common political law of 
the country. 

A residence requirement exists in every State in the couniry, 
and while the periods are not uniform, they are substantially the 
same in all the States. This reyuirement is closely akin to a mere 
regulation, because a settied prior residence or domicile is abso- 
lutely essential to the protection of elections against fraud and 
imposition. But grant that it is a qualification, it is such a 
universal requirement that all the States would be affected sub- 
stantially in the same degree by it; therefore, it is of no practical 
importance and does not constitute a denial or abridgment of 
suffrage within the meaning of the Constitution. 

Whether the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting is 
a regulation or a qualification the authorities are not together 









upon. The late Justice Cooley in his book, The Principles of 
Constitutional Law, says: 

To require the payment of a capitation tax is no denial of the right of suf- 
frage; it is demanding only the preliminary performance of public duty, and 
may be classed, as may also presence at the polls, with registration or the 
observance of any other preliminary to insure fairness and protection against 


fraud 


Much may be said upon the other side of the question, butin any 
event it is extremely difficult to ascertain the effect of such a re- 
quirement. It can only be done by the aid of legal presumptions. 
The law presumes that every citizen will discharge his public 
obligations; that every elector will vote, and if onerous condi- 
tions are attached to the elective franchise, and electors fail to 
vote, the presumption will be that the failure is the result of the 
conditions. 

But regulations may be carried to such a degree as to seriously 
impair the right to vote; and when they are, they become quailifi- 
cations. In the State of Tennessee, in certain counties and cities, 
they have what is called the ‘‘ Dortch law,” which provides the 
Australian system of voting, but forbids assistance to illiterates 
in the preparation of their ballots. There is no direct educational 
requirement in the State, but no illiterate can vote under the 
Dortch law because he can not mark his ballot to designate his 
choice of candidates. Florida has a similar law. The supreme 
the validity the Dortch 
law, but the decision is in- conflict with the current of judicial 
authority in the country. 

The effect of educational laws, the most important of all as bear- 
ing upon this question in view of the conditions surrounding them, 
can be determined with mathematical precision. But let me re- 
peat, Shall we consent to the nullification of the imperative man- 
date of the Constitution because of the difficulty in being exact: 
Shall we allow the highest privileges of citizenship to be taken 
from several million people because we can not tell exactly how 
many in addition have been treated likewise? 

Do you say, Mr. Speaker, that this provision of the organic law 
should be ignored on the ground of expediency; that we should 
overrule the Constitution, that we all solemnly swore to support, 
because it would be for the best interests of the country to do so? 
Will our treatment of this great question on that ground inspire 
respect for law upon the part of the people? If we do that, we 
can not complain if men organize into lawless mobs and usurp 
the functions of courts and juries. No frenzied mob ever lighted 
the faggots around a trembling, pleading wretch that did not jus- 
tify its action on the ground that it was subserving the best inter- 
ests of society. 

If the lawmakers of the country override the highest law of the 
land, what right have they toexpect that municipal functionaries 
will not abrogate all laws and rules that do not measure up to 
their standard of ethics and convenience? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will you disfranchise Maine? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Iam notin thedisfranchising business, 
| Laughter. | 


c 
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LOUISIANA. 


The State of Louisiana, in the year 1898, adopted a constitution 
which establishes an exceptionally high educational standard for 
suffrage—the highest inallthecountry. Registration is required 
preliminary to voting, and the applicant must demonstrate not 
only his ability to read and write, but to make arithmetical cal- 
culations as well in the presence of the registration officer. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No. I must decline to be interrupted. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Isthe gentleman referring to the constitution 
of North Carolina? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No. 
of Louisiana. 

As I have said, Louisiana has the highest literary qualification 
for suffrage of any State in the Union, and the percentage of illit- 
eracy in that State is higher than in any other. The expenditure 
for public education in that State last year was 71 cents per capita, 
while the average expenditure throughout the country was $2.55 
per capita. You will find, Mr. Speaker, that in States where the 
least money is expended for public education and the rate of illit- 
eracy is the largest the highest intellectual standards for suffrage 
have been exacted. I will read the sections of the Louisiana con- 
stitution upon the suffrage question: 

Sec. 3. He shall be able to read and write and shall demonstrate his ability 
to do so when he applies for registration, by making, under oath administered 
by the registration officer or his deputy, written application therefor, in the 
English language or his mother tongue, which application shal! contain the 
essential facts necessary to show that he is entitled to register and vote, and 
shall be entirely written, dated, and signed by him, in the presence of the 
registration officer or his deputy, without assistance or suggestion from any 
person or any memorandum whatever, except the form of application here 
inafter set forth: Provided, however, That if the applicant be unable to 
write his application in the English language, he shall have the right, if 
he so demands, to write the same in his mother tongue from the dictation 
of an interpreter; and if the applicant is unable to write his application by 
reason of physical disability, the same shall be written at his dictation by the 
registration officer or his deputy, upon his oath of such disability. The 
application for registration, above provided for, shall be a copy of the fol 
lowing form, with the proper names, dates, and numbers substituted for the 
blanks appearing therein, to wit: 

[am a citizen of the State of Louisiana. My name is——— I was 
born in the State (or country) of , parish (or county) of , on the 
— day of , in the year — Iam now years months and 
days of age. I have resided in this State since , in this parish , and in 

yrecinct No of ward No of this parish since , and am not dis- 
‘ranchised by any provision of the constitution of this State. 

Sec. 4. If he be not able to read and write, as provided by section 3 of this 
article, then he shall be entitled to register and vote, if he shall, at the time 
he offers to register, be the bona fide owner of property assessed to bim in 
this State ata valuation of not less than $j00 on the assessment roll of the 
current year in which he offers to register, or on the roll of the preceding 
year, if the roll of the current year shall not then have been completed and 
filed, and on which, if such preperty be personal only, all taxes due shall 
have been paid. The applicant for registration under this section shall make 
oath before the registration officer or his deputy that he is a citizen of the 
United States and of this State, over the age of 21 years; that he possesses 
the qualifications prescribed in section 1 of this article, and that he is the 
owner of property assessed in this State to him ata valuation of not less than 
$300, and if such property be personal only, that all taxes due thereon have 
been paid. 

Sec. 5. No male person who was on January 1, 1867, or at any time prior 
thereto, entitled to vote under the constitution or statutes of any State in 
the United States, wherein he then resided, and no son or grandson of any 
such person not less than 21 years of age at the date of the adoption of this 
constitution, and no male person of foreign birth who was naturalized prior 
to the Ist day of January, 1896, shall be denied the right to register and vote 
in this State by reason of bis failure to possess the educational or property 
qualifications prescribed by this constitution: Provided, He shall have re- 
sided in this State for five years next preceding the date at which he shall 
apply for registration, and shall have registered in accordance with the 
terms of this article prior to September 1, 1898, and no person shall be entitled 
to register under this section after said date. 

The applicant for registration must not only be able to read and 
write, but he is required to fill out a blank application, without 
the aid of memorandum or suggestion by any other person, giv- 
ing his name, the day, the month, and the year of his birth, his 
exact age in years, months, and days, the place of his birth, the 
place and duration of his residence, and the number of the pre- 
cinct or ward in which he isa voter. In addition to all this, he 
must have paid a poll tax of $1 a year, on or before the 31st day of 
December, for two years prior to his registration. The tax pro- 
vision does not apply to persons under 23 nor over 60 years of age. 

These extraordinary requirements are by indirection made ap- 
plicable to the colored citizen only. Noperson who wasa voter on 
the Ist day of January, 1867, or his son or grandson over 21 years 
of age, is subject to the qualifications. Every white man was a 
voter on that date and no colored man was. Was there ever a 
more unblushing attempt to evade the Federal Constitution? Can 
the highest rights of American citizenship be overthrown by such 
a flimsy subterfuge? The avowed purpose of the law was to dis- 
franchise the negro. It carries on its face the stamp of dishon- 
esty. Does anyone claim that the Louisiana system was devised 
to protect the ballot against illiteracy and ignorance? Why, if 
that were its purpose, was it not directed against ignorant and 
illiterate whites as well as negroes? But that was not its pur- 
pose. The president of the convention that framed the constitu- 
tion, in the closing speech, said in relation to the instrument: 


What care I whether it be more or less ridiculous or not? Doesn't it meet 
the case? Doesn't it let the white man vote, and doesn’t it stop the negro 
from voting, and isn’t that what we came here for? 


Iam discussing the constitution 
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A MEMBER. When was that? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. At the conclusion of the labors of the 
convention in June, 1898. ; 

I submit in this point in my remarks the vote of Louisiana by 
Congressional districts in the year 1896, under the old constitu. 
tion, and the vote at the general election in 1898, under the new 
constitution. 

The vote by Congressional districts in that State at the genera] 
election in 1896, held under the old constitution, was: 
First district 






IND nnngéntncacuenhaccteon enepen bhanensebebashiin ( 
EIS antenna uwiids acccnnetsasatiunndbeendhsaten seen ters cues cc . 1614 
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The vote by Congressional districts in 1898 under the new con- 
stitution was: 


a a eee ere te eis dowes~.. 6,3 
Second district 7 
Third district 

ea ebadn WsRe kien sace 
2 ee eee a eS ee i { 
Sixth district } 


Average ; 

Of the male citizens in that State 21 years of age 43.74 per cent 
are illiterate and disqualified from voting, and the basis of the 
State’s representation should be reduced in that proportion. 
There is no speculation or guesswork about these statistics. 
They are taken from the records in the Census Office and are re- 
liable. But we are reminded of the provision authorizing all citi- 
zens of the proper age to vote if they are taxed with property at 
the assessed valuation of $300. In the light of the proverbial im- 
pecaniosity of the Louisiana negro, but few can register under 
that provision. It is entirely safe to say that more will be denied 
registration who are returned as literates, under the extraordinary 
test required, than will be admitted under the property provision. 

And aside from this the requirement of the payment of a capi- 
tation tax two years in advance is not only unusual but unreason- 
able, and it doubtless deprives a number of citizens of the right 
of suffrage, who are otherwise qualified. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The State of Mississippi adopted a constitution in 1890 which 
contains this provision: 

On and after the Ist day of January, 1892, every elector, in addition to the 
foregoing qualifications, shall be able to read any section of the constit n 
of this State, or shall be able to understand the same when read t 
give a reasonable interpretation thereof. 

In addition a residence of two years in the State and one year 
in the election district is required. The voter must also have paid 
all taxes assessed against him on or before February 1, before the 
election, including a $2 capitation tax. 

The most difficult section of the Constitution is made the test 
of qualification, and it is safe to assume that no one who is un- 
able to read the constitution because of his illiteracy can under- 
stand it when read to him or give it a reasonable interpretation. 
A vast and dangerous discretion is given to registration officers. 
They pass upon the qualifications of the voters and administer 
the tests. But the ‘‘ understanding” scheme has been entirely 
eliminated from the constitutional provision by the election !aw, 
which provides the pure Australian system of voting, and no 111t- 
erate is allowed assistance in the preparation of his ballot. No 
one can vote who can not read the constitution. 

Mr. FOX. 1 would like to correct the gentleman, because | 
know he does not want to make a misstatement. I want to call 
his attention to the fact that the statute does provide that 
literate who can not mark his ballot can have it markec by a thu 
party. I myself, as a member of the State senate, was the aut! 
of that provision in the statute. Iam sure the gentleman !! 
Indiana does not wish to make a misstatement of fact. Th 
vision is that anyone who is physically unable to make « 
ballot, or, being an illiterate, is unable on that account to ¢ 
may have the assistance of any one of the managers whom 
select. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will say that I obtained my infor 
tion from high authority—from a speech made by the disting™ 
gentleman from Mississippi —. WILLIAMS], which was pul 
in the Recorp last week. Hesaid that the Mississippi law ¢)\¢)"' 
permit assistance to an illiterate in the preparation of his ! 

Mr. FOX. I do not care who may have said it, it is a mists’, 
as the statute itself willshow. Any gentleman here who ha: 
read that statute knows that my statement is correct. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have in support of my statement 
authority of Mr. WiLLIAMs in his speech published in the R! 

Mr. FOX. Mr. WILuiaMs of Mississippi? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Yes, sir. PP 

Mr. FOX. I guarantee that my colleague from Mississipp! M 4 
WILL1AMs] will not make such a statement, because it 1s not tr 
as a matter of law. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Then he ought to expunge the Recor, 
hecause it is there in cold type. 

Mr. FOX. I can not help it. Iam the author of the statute 
myself, and it is in the law of Mississippi. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, The Mississippi constitution was framed 
and adopted for the avowed purpose of disfranchising colored cit- 
izens. te is no longer a secret in that State, and the law is con- 
strued and administered with that view. Its purpose is not to 
protect the institutions of the State from illiteracy and vice, but 
to reduce the negro to a condition of absolute political subjection. 
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The supreme court of that State so declared in effect in a recent | , 
| should be reduced in the same proportion. 


” 


"~~ 


judicial opinion. In the case of Radcliff vs. Beale (74 Miss 
the court used this language: 


Within the field of permissible action, under the limitations imposed by 
the Federal Constitution, the convention swept the circle of expedients to 
obstruct the exercise of the franchise by the negro race. By reason of its 
previous condition of servitude and dependence this race had acquired or ac- 
centuated certain peculiarities of habit, of temperament, and character, 
which clearly distinguished it asa race from that of the whites—a patient, 


17) 


docile people, careless, landless, and migratory within narrow limits, without 
foreth na and its criminal members given rather to furtive offenses than | 
to the robust crimes of the whites. Restrained by the Federal Constitution 


from discriminating against the negro race, the convention discriminated 
against its characteristics and the offenses to which its weaker members 
were prone. 


Mr. GAINES. Will my friend yield for a moment? That very 


opinion is quoted in the Williams case, which was decided by the | 


Supreme Court of the United States, reported in 170 United States 
Reports, and notwithstanding that language of the Mississippi 
court, Judge McKenna, for the whole court, held that the constitu- 
tion of Mississippi did not infringe any rights guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I am familiar with the decision in the 
Williams case, The Supreme Court of the United States held 
that nothing appeared on the face or in the text of the constitution 
of Mississippi in conflict with the Federal Constitution. Nothing 
appeared in the record to show that it was not fairly administered. 
The court intimated that if such disclosures had been made its 
decision would likely have been different. 

The convention swept the field of expedients. What for—to 
protect the people against ignorance and vice? No; but to ob- 
struct the exercise of the elective franchise by the negro race. 


The “furtive offenses” of the negro, such as bigamy, larceny, 
and obtaining money by false pretenses, are made the basis of dis- 
franchisement, while the more ‘‘robust crimes” 
such as robbery and murder, do not affect political rights. 

Mr. FOX. To settle the controversy between the gentleman 
and myself, will he allow me to read the Mississippi statute? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Yes. I donot want to be wrong on any 
proposition of fact or law. 

Mr. FOX. lam sure of that. 
statute reads as follows: 

606. Any voter who declares to the managers of the election that, by 
reason of blindness or other physical disability, he is unable to mark his bal- 
lot, and whose declaration is not palpably untrue, shall, upon request, have 
the assistance of one of the managers in the marking thereof, and the officer 
shall note on the back thereof that it was marked with his assistance, but 
shall not otherwise give information in regard to the same. (Election ordi- 
nance, section 14, ) 

The next section reads as follows: 


0667. A voter who declares to the managers of the election that by reason 
of inability to read he is unable to mark his ballot, if the same be true, shall, 
upon request, have the assistance of a manager in the marking thereof; and 
the manager shall designate one of their number for the purpose, who shail 
note on the back of the ballot that it was marked by his assistance; but he 

i 


shall not otherwise give information in regard to the same. 

Mr. FOX. Yes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The statute is the best authority that 
has been submitted, and I commend it to the honorable gentle- 
man from whom I obtained my information. 

{ quote from a speech made by him on Friday last, printed on 
page 620 of the Recorp: 


It | 
could not strike at the negro as such, but it could accomplish the | 
same thing by striking at his well-known race characteristica. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 





of the whites, | 
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Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. And that 1 colored member signed 
the new constitution and voted for its adoption with the ordi- 
nances. He was a member of the franchise committee. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That may be true; but, sir, the com- 
plexion of that convention would indicate that there was very lit- 
tle danger of negro supremacy in Mississippi even before the new 
constitution. 

Over 42 per cent of the male citizens of Mississippi 21 years of 
age are shown by official reports in the Census Office to be illit- 
erate. They are disfranchised by the direct and necessary opera- 
tion of election laws, and the basis of representation in that State 








I submit at this place in my remarks tables showing the vote by 


Congressional districts in that State at the general elections in 
18¥8 and 1900. 

The vote in 1898 was: 
a ale aes oan ened besssd eaeuat wens 2, 468 
i as weaned . 3,175 
0” eer 3 a 2, 661 
eg et oe le eee wieeneeiaKen mene . 4,551 
CS eee Ss eatunars udatnewout . 5106 

| Sixth district ........... noth indecidanaintdn vs nalodah eee 6,071 
a ah ini inate ibnants cies ital bniiiiiaatiad 3, 605 
BE a aa ee ae ee ee . 4,090 

The vote in 1900 was: 
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eo oe | iebeib beemnceneaeenenn 8,048 
Third district ............ Ee ee senlequseiuswened acecee HOU 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ata general election in August, 1900, the people of the State 


| of North Carolina adopted a constitutional amendment, sections 


4 and 5 of which I will read: 


Sec. 4. Every person presenting himself for registration shall be able to 
read and write any section of the constitution in the English language, and 
before he shall be entitled to vote he shall have paid, on or before the Ist day 
of March of the year in which he proposes to vote, his poll tax, as prescribed 
by law, for the previous year. Poll taxes shall be a lien only on assessed 
property, and no process shall issue to enforce the collection of the same ex- 
cept against assessed property. 

Sec. 5. No male person who was on January 1, 1867, or at any time prior 
thereto, entitled to vote under the laws of any State in the United States 
wherein he then resided, and no legal descendant of any such person, shall be 
denied the right to register and vote at any election in this State by reason 
of his failure to possess the educational qualification prescribed in section 4 
of this article: Provided, He shall have registered, in accordance with the 
terms of this section, prior to December 1, 1908. The general assembly shall 
provide for a permanent record of all persons who register under this sec- 
tion on or before November 1, 1908, and all such persons shall be entitled toreg- 


| ister and vote in all elections by the people in this State unless disqualified 





[fit be the pure Australian ballot, as we haveitin Mississippi, whether a man | 


be allowed to vote when he can read or not, as a matter of fact he can not | 
vote unless he can read, because he must read the names of those for whom 
ho desires to vote, and he must put tho mark opposite the name on the | 

Mr. Curtis. Is he not assisted by the judge or clerk? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Not in Mississippi, unless he is blind or has 
] = 0 arm, or is otherwise physically unable— 

Mr uRTIs. In Kansas such voters are assisted. , 
' ‘ir. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (continuing). In short, can not see to write or 
eel to write. 

Mr. Henry of Mississippi. My colleague willallow me. If he is disqualified 
’y reason of any physical disability, then he is assisted. ; 
ant WILLIAMs of Mississippi. If any physical disability renders it impos- 


r him to do the work wn he is assisted. Thatis the pure Aus- 


tralian ballot as it at first came here. 

_ At the time of the adoption of the constitution the colored voters 

in Mississippi outnumbered the whites about 20,000, and yet the 

convention that framed the instrument was composed of 134 mem- 
ers, of whom 133 were white and 1 was colored. 


| the new constitution if the discriminating provision is valid. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER, That is “‘ by reason of inability toread.” | it ut 1 
| the negro vote, not on account of its alleged illiteracy, but on 


| under section 2 of this article: Provided, Such persons shall have paid their 


Section 3666 of the Mississippi | 


poll tax, asrequired by law. 

It is not to be in force until July 1, 1902, but the next general 
election in that State will occur in August, 1902, so for all prac- 
ticai purposes the amendmentis operativenow. I1t requires voters 
to be able to both read and write any section of the constitution 
and to have paid a poll tax on or before March 1 of the year in 
which they intend to vote, This State, like Louisiana, has the 
grotesque ‘‘ grandfather” provision. It exempts all who were 


| voters on the Ist day of January, 1867, and their lineal descend- 


ants, from the operation of the law. It exempts all the white 
citizens of theState. Why wasthatdone? There are 50,000whi te 
male citizens in North Carolina 21 years of age who can neither 
read nor write, and yet every one of them will be voters under 
It 
is manifest that it is the purpose of the constitution to suppress 


account of prejudices against the colored race. 

What justification is there for such discrimination in the State 
of North Carolina? It can not be in danger of negro supremacy, 
for only about 30 per cent of the population of that State are col- 
ored. The boasted superiority of the whites in character and 
intelligence ought to hold that fragment in control. 

But, sir, the discriminating provisions in the constitutions of 
both Louisiana and North Carolina are such palpable evasions of 
the Federal Constitution that they will be held invalid by the 
courts and the standard of qualifications be applied to all alike, 
without regard to race or color. Talk about protecting the ballot 
against ignorance and vice! Why did theStates attempt to allow 
the ignorant and vicious whites the privilege of the ballot? 

North Carolina has a straight educational and poll-tax standard 
of suffrage, and 34.03 per cent of the male citizens 21 years of age 
are unlettered and unable to vote under the new constitution. 
The basis of representation in that State should be reduced accord- 
ing to that percentage. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 
Mr. KLUTTZ. 
tistics of 1890? 


I will ask the gentleman if those are the sta- 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER., 
ble statistics. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. You are not going to try us on those statistics 
now in advance of those of 1900, are you? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, They are current until we get returns 
under the census of 1900. It is not to be presumed that the per- 
centage of illiteracy has materially decreased in the face of the 
fact that North Carolina expends only 53 cents per capita a year 


The statistics of 1890; the only availa- 


for public education as against an average of $2.55 in all the | 


states. 
Mr. KLUTTZ. If the gentleman will permit me just a mo- 
ment-—I do not want to inconvenience him—I understand that he 


proposes to assume in advance that a certain proportion of the 
population of North Carolina are disfranchised before the consti- 
tution goes into effect. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. We know the number of illiterates, and 
under the constitution we know that illiterates can not vote. So 
there is no difficulty whatever in arriving at the disfranchise- 
ment in the State of North Carolina by the operation of her con- 
stitution. 

Mr. BREAZEALE. 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

Mr. BREAZEALE. 


Will the gentleman yield to me for one 


I will, with pleasure. 
I have a very high opinion of the legal 


ability of the gentleman, and have discussed this matter with him | 
I want to know if he makes any distinction in the | 


frequently. 
scope and operation of the fourteenth amendment between an 
absolute disqualification of the right of suffrage imposea by a 
State constitution, snch as that based upon insanity, and a condi- 
tional qualification, such as the prepayment-of a moderate poll 
tax, which is within the power of the would-be voter to comply 
with? What does the gentleman consider to be the legal aspect 
of that with reference to the power and scope of the Federal Con- 
stitution upon these questions? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Of course, I make a distinction, Mr. 
Speaker, because without any constitutional provision no insane 
person would be entitled to vote. Insanity implies the overthrow 
of the will. The act of voting involves an exercise of the will, 
and it is erroneous to suppose that statutes can disqualify the in- 
sane. Constitution or no constitution, an insane person would 
be disqualified by his misfortune. So that it is no disfranchise- 
ment to provide in a constitution that no insane person shall vote, 

Mr. BREAZEALE. The gentleman did not refer to the second 
proposition. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER., I must insist on going on. 
had answered the gentleman fully, 

Mr. FINLEY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I beg the gentleman's pardon, but my 
time has been largely taken up in answering questions. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina adopted a new constitution in 1895, the princi- 
pal provisions of which in relation to suffrage are these: 

Up to January 1, 1898, all male persons of voting age applying for registra 
tion, who can read any section of this constitution submitted to them, or 
understand and explain it when read to them by the registration officer, shall 
be entitled to registration and become electors. 

Any person who shall apply for registration after January 1, 1898, if other- 
wise qualified, shall be registered: Provided, That he can both read and write 
any section of the constitution submitted to him by the registration officer, 
or can show that he owns and has paid taxes collectible during the previous 
year on property in this State assessed at $300 or more. 

The convention that framed the constitution was created by an 
act of the legislature. The convention sat with closed doors, its 
members were not sworn, no stenographic or other report of its 
proceedings was allowed, and when it concluded its work it de- 
clared the constitution in force without submitting it to the peo- 
ple for approval or rejection. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

Mr. SPIGHT. 
tion? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
permit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
terrupted. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER.,. The South Carolina constitution, while 
it authorizes illiterate citizens to vote who pay taxes upon property 
valued at $300 or over, is but an unqualified educational law in its 
operation. The election laws of that State require eight separate 
ballot boxes at general elections, and the voter must deposit the 
ballot in the proper box with his own hands. If a ballot is found 
in the wrong box it is rejected. Each box is labeled, and the law 
requires the election officers to announce to electors the character 
of each box, but it does not require them to instruct the voter what 
ballot shall be deposited in a particular box. One whocan not read 
can not select the proper ballots for the respective boxes. What 
the constitution failed to do is accomplished by the election law. 

The average vote in Congressional districts in that State at the 


I thought I 


In what State was that? 

South Carolina, 

Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
I must be excused. My time will not 


The gentleman declines to be in- 
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general election in 1898 was 4,524. The total vote in the State at 
the last Presidential election was 50,808, an average of 7,258 to the 
Congressional district. According to the official reports in the 
Census Office, 43.71 per cent of the male inhabitants of South Car. 
olina 21 years of age are illiterate and unable to vote, and the 
membership of the State should be reduced from 7 to 4. 

Like the other States to which I have referred, South Caroling 
adopted the new constitution, not for the purpose of elevating the 
standard of suffrage, but to disfranchise colored citizens. I wi]] 
read to the House a few extracts from remarks made by cons; 
uous members of the constitutional convention which were 
lished by special order, for the purpose of illustrating the s 
of the convention toward the colored race. 

Hon. B. R. TiLLMAN, now a United States Senator from ¢!] 
State, among other things, said: 

It has always been my cardinal doctrine as a public man that all w! 
men, as far as the enjoyment of the privileges of government and the: 1 
ments of office are concerned, should be equal in this State, and that the 
majority alone should govern. 

Hon. J. W. Gray voted against the suffrage provisions, and in 
explaining his vote said he voted no ** because the reform faction 
which dominates this convention, and of which faction I am a 
member, is pledged not to disfranchise any white man except for 
crime.” 

After the convention had completed its work and just before its 
final adjournment Hon. G. D. Tillman, an influential member of 
the body, delivered what might be aptly termed the farewell ad- 
dress. In the course of his remarks he said: 

Mr. Presid 


ub- 
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i 
? 
pe 


rit 
iat 


ite 


nt, we can all hope a great deal from the constitution we have 
adopted. It is not suchan instrument as we would have made if we had been 
afree people. Weare not a free people. We have not been since the war 
I fear it will be some time before we can call ourselves free. Ihave hai that 
fact very painfully impressed upon me several years. If we were f: n 
stead of having negro suffrage, we would have negro slavery; instead 
ing the United States Governmont, we would have the Confederate > 
Government; instead of paying $3,000,000 pension tribute, we would re 
ceiving it; instead of having many things that we have, we would have 
and better things. But to the extent that we are permitted to gover: 
selves and pay pension tribute to our conquerors we have framed rood 
an organic law, take it as a whole, as the wisdom and patriotism of the State 
could have desired. 

The address was received with ‘‘ prolonged applause.” 

These are few of many expressions of similar import from 
ing men in those States, illustrating the feeling toward the colored 
race and foreshowing the policy to be pursued. 

THE 

But we are told that the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
to the Constitution were the outgrowth of a period of abnormal 
conditions, and that time has demonstrated their unwisdom. In 
what respect are they unwise? They were originally designed for 
protection of the negro, who had been rescued from slavery at an 
awful sacrifice of blood and treasure. It was thought at that time 
to be both unjustand unwise to allow States representation in the 
House and the electoral college based upon a population that was 
given no voice in the politics of the country. 


RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


[ say it wasthought unjust and unwise at that time. Does any- 
one claim that it would be just and wise now? The popu n 
basis for apportionment finds its support in considerations of 
sound public policy, but there are exceptions to all rules. [! cm- 
phasizes the representative character of the voter and charges !:!m 


with a sacred trust to be executed in behalf of all the peop! he 
bonds of society firmly knit all interests together, and the welfar 
of the nonvoter is based upon considerations that appeal with 
tremendous power to the conscience and affections of all. 


But there are exceptions to the general order. If a community 
is composed of two distinct races, between which the ties of |)lood 
and sympathy do not exist, neither race could hope for r n 
tation and protection through the other. This is the situation in 


some of the Southern States to-day. Theantagonism between t 
races is such that the disfranchisement of the negro deprives um 
of that humane consideration in the policies of the country neces 
sary to his proper development. 

The fourteenth amendment supplies an additional bond: if 
the interests of the two races together. A full allotment of po 
litical power is of the highest importance to every State. |! 
dominant race in the South understood that by the disfran« 
ment of the negro its share of national power would be red d, 
it would operate as a powerful deterrent. The effect would be to 
prompt the States to educate the negro and prepare him {fo 
duties of citizenship for the purpose, on the one hand, of protec’ 
ing their local affairs,and, on the other, of receiving full rep! 
tation in national politics. Who doubts the soundness o! t 
philosophy? The fourteenth amendment welds the two races | 
gether by affecting a common interest, and it is the most powéeT 
ful agency in the hands of Congress to accomplish the elevation 
of the colored man. ; . 

I know, sir, that the development of a race must come throug? 
the slow and tedious processes of natural evolution. Itcan not ¥° 
accomplished by an act of Congress or the decree vf a court, bul 
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it may be promoted by setting in motion helpful and fostering 


forces in the place of influences that tend to repress and retard. 

[am surprised at the sentiment against the fifteenth amend- 
ment. Allof the evils involved in the reorganization of theSouth- 
ern States are unjustly laid at its door, That amendment did not 
confer the elective franchise upon the negro. That was done by 
acts of Congress restoring the insurrectionary States to their nat- 
ural relations with the Federal Government. The negro was no 
more fitted for the indiscriminate and unqualified exercise of the 
right of suffrage than children. 

But the mistake is not chargeable to the Constitution. It is a 
mistake, however, to charge all of the vice and corruption of the 
melancholy days following reconstruction to negro suffrage. 
The Southern States had been dismantled and devastated by civil 
war. Their reconstruction involved the entire reorganization of 
political and social forces upon a new basis, and following the 
wake of war with its demoralizing effects there would have been 
mistakes and corruption under the best regulated suffrage. It 
was a period when corruption was epidemic, and the demoraliza- 
tion was aggravated by the irresponsib!e suffrage in the South. 

What is the import of the fifteenth amendment that it invites 
so much criticism? It simply declares that no State shall dis- 
franchise citizens on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. Every safeguard for the elevation of the standard 
of suffrage may be established, but no citizen shall be discrimi- 
nated against merely on account of race or color. Who dare ad- 
vocate to the intelligence and conscience of the country that 
which thatamendment forbids? Merit must be made the standard, 
virtue the measure of excellence, instead of the accidents of race 
or color. 

Just educational and property qualifications may be enacted, 
laws that erect barriers against ignorance and vice, and though 
they operate to disfranchise a larger percentage of one race than 
the other, they are unobjectionable. Laws that are blind to race 
and color, but which strike at evil wherever it may be found and 
encourage virtue wherever it may exist are not only constitutional, 
but commendable fromevery standpoint. Mysuspicionsarealways 
aroused against a State that opposes that policy. Gentlemen pro- 
test that the Southern States are the friend of the negro, and yet 
they insist on the right of discriminating against him without re- 
gard to merit. 

It is the wise policy of the Federal Constitution to encourage 
universal manhood suffrage in al] the States. The strengthening 
and uplifting influence of the ballot are beyond calculation. 
Those who bear the burdens of Government and fight its battles 
ought to have a voice in shaping its laws and policies. 


MOB LAW. 


It is no secret that the negro has been denied the right of suf- 
frage in most of the Southern States by force and fraud for the 
last twenty-five years. The old methods of violence have been 
largely superseded by election systems so craftily contrived that 
they accomplish the same result with a smaller expenditure of 
energy. 

This policy has the approval of the leaders of political thought 
and action in that section, and, as is always the case where law is 
not respected, it has resulted in a sad condition of political de- 
noralization. If the negro is not entitled to protection in the 
exercise of his political privileges, is he entitled to protection in 
the enjoyment of any other rights? If he can be handled as a 
political quantity without regard to the law, why may he not be 
treated as a social factor in the same manner? The violation of 
his constitutional rights in one particular suggests it in others, 
and it has come to be the fashion to burn, shoot, or hang him 
without the sanction of the law for offenses of all kinds, When 
respect for law shall have been destroyed, anarchy mustreign. It 
is but one step from the oppression of the negro to the oppression 
of the white man. 

[ charge it as a sociological truth that the outrageous execution 
of colored men by lawless mobs is the direct result, in a large de- 
sree, of the systematic and persistent evasion of the election laws. 

But, sir, 1 am reminded that lynchings occur in other States, 
and particularly in the great State which I have, in part, the dis- 
Unction to represent. 1 am reminded that not more than four 
weeks ago two colored men were forcibly taken from the custody 
of the law by a frenzied mob in Indiana and hanged to a tree. It 
is with a deep sense of humiliation that I am compelled to confess 
the truth of that assertion. I have less respect for the perpetra- 
tors of such outrages against civilization in Indiana than I have 
in South Carolina, because the occasion is less. But they can not 
be justified in any State. 

Judging from current literature, including messages of the gov- 
ernors of the several States, the inference would be justified that 
the American people are still far from a perfect civilization, But 
all this does not affect the truth of the assertion I made in respec- 
to the cause of lynchings. They spread like contagion. Whena 


a 





| tion with greater elaboration. 


| age of their convictions on this subject? 
| be the cure-all for this state of things? 
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suggestion prompts the outraged community in which it occurs 
to administer summary punishment. That has come to be the 
fashion, and Indiana, even, can not afford to be old-fashioned. 

When a mob gets possession of a trembling miscreant, the first 
question is, What shall be done with him? How aresuch creatures 
disposed of in other localities? They are shot, hanged, or burned 
according to the state of frenzy of the crowd. A suggestion is all 
that is needed and the work is done. Sir, you might as well 
undertake to pollute one-half of Lake Michigan with the expecta- 
tion that the other half would remain pure amidst all its agitations 
and lashings as to demoralize one-half of this country in the be- 
lief that the other half would be unaffected. 

THE 

I have no objection to literary restrictions upon the elective 
franchise, provided they are reasonable, honestly administered, 
and applied to all races and colors alike. I have already said 
enough to show that the educational laws in some of the Southern 
States are but a pretext, a makeshift, to disfranchise the colored 
race. Those in Louisiana and North Carolina carry indubitable 
proof of that assertion on their face. And what will be the next 
step? The best thought in the South is persuaded that the negro 
is not capable of elevation. His equality politically, socially, or 
industrially will not be tolerated. The tendency of existing con- 
ditions is to reduce him to a position of absolute subserviency in 
all the relat?ons of life. 

It isclaimed, sir, that the educated negro becomes discontented 
with his lot and is inspired with ambitions to advance politically 
and industrially. Traditional proscription wil: not tolerate that. 
and he fails in his aims and resorts tocrime. They tell us that 
education demoralizes him, it makes him refractory, and lessens 
his value as a laborer, therefore he must not beed ucated. If the 
signs of the times point to any destiny for the negro, they point 
unerringly tohiscomplete political subjugation and hisintellectual 
bondage. This is no false alarm; forces are at work that can 
have no other result unless they are checked. 

It must not be expected that the colored man will achieve the 
American standard of civil lite without patient sacrifice and em- 
barrassment. A virtue that comes without a struggle is of no 
value. Let the negro learn by experience what it costs to bea 
man, an American citizen in the real sense, but give him at least 
an opportunity to have the experience. 

Only a few weeks ago Senator Bell, of Georgia, introduced a 
resolution in the State legislature directing the committee on 
education to inquire into the propriety of limiting the education 
of negroes to manual training only, and in a speech in the State 
senate in support of the resolution he said his purpose was to 
elevate the negro; that thirty years’ experience had convinced the 
people of Georgia that the negro was unfitted for intellectual 
training; that it demoralized him. The resolution was defeated 
by 6 or 8 majority, but its introduction and discussion furnishes 
food for reflecting minds. This is a novel way of elevating a race, 
First political subjection, then mental darkness. It has the 
merit of cheapness, at least. 

At aconference held at Montgomery, Ala., in May last, to dis- 
cuss the race question the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, in the course 
of an able speech, used this language: 

The result of the expenditure of millions on negro education has been so 
unsatisfactory that some good people are advocating the abandonment of 
the system. 


NEGRO AND EDUCATION 


At that same conference Hon. A. M. Waddell, a distinguished 
citizen of North Carolina, spoke upon the same phase of the ques- 
I will read an extract from his 
address that 1 regard as highly significant: 

The Southern people, amidst all the calamities that have befall 
have expended about $100,000,000 for the education of the negroes since the 
pos 1870, and yet, with every succeeding year, they have become, as a race, 
less fitted for the duties of citizenship and more and more a menace to civil- 
ization and good government. These are not wild and exaggerated state- 
ments, but facts capable of proof. 

The true remedy for it is to be found in the repeal 
fifteenth amendment. 


n them, 


or modification of the 
I know that this suggestion will be regarded by most 


persons as one the realization of which is beyond reasonable hope, but there 
can be little doubt that the mind of the country, North and South, especially 
since the acquisition of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, is in a more 
favorable condition to consider such a proposition thanever before. The re- 


peal of the amendment would not necessarily mean the total disfranchise- 
ment of the negro. 

It is stupid and criminal to force both races to live together with equal 
rights and privileges to each, because such a condition means, first, strife and 
disorder, and eventually the expulsion or annihilation of the weaker race. 
What does humanity, what does statesmanship—which is common sense ap- 
plied to public affairs—dictate as the best and wisest course to be pursued 
under such conditions? Why can not the American people display the cour 
Do you tell me that education will 


I yield to no man in my estimate of the supreme importance of popular ed- 
ucation, although I know that in the country where it was developed first, 
even by a compulsory process, there has been and is despotism and military 
aristocracy; but the experience of nearly forty years in the Southern States 
has demonstrated that any other than industrial education for the negro 
simply means, in the homely phrase of Uncle Remus, “ the spiling of a field 
hand,” if not the creation of a social misfit or something worse. I donot hes- 


shocking crime is committed by a negro, the still small voice of | itate to express the opinion that (while I would not apply the test to white 
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men), if it can be done by any constitutional method, it would be much wiser 
torequire a property qualification than an educational one for the negro 
voter. 

That statement, Mr. Speaker, expresses the philosophy of the 
whole situation. Southern sentiment will not tolerate the equal- 
ity of the negroin any of the relations of life. If the races dwell 
together, the weaker one must occupy a position of complete sub- 
serviency. If it growsin knowledge and character, it will assert 
itself and claim rights in virtue of its manhood. It must be kept 
inignorance, ambition must be stifled, hope suppressed, or there 
will be conflict and struggle for supremacy. 

The whole current of Southern thought runs in the same chan- 
nel, I received through the mails yesterday a booklet written by 
Mr. A. F. Thomas, of Lynchburg, Va., containing a discussion of 
questions that will come before the Virginia constitutional con- 
vention, which will soon assemble. It contains a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the suffrage question. 

The author displays exceptional ability in the treatment of the 
subject and a thorough familiarity with all of its aspects. But 
through it all, and overshadowing every idea, is the hereditary con- 
viction that insuperable barriers preclude the possibility of the 
colored man occupying any other position in our civilization than 
that of complete subordination—a ‘‘ mild form of slavery,” as he 
expresses it. He doubtless reflects the prevailing views of think- 
ing men who share his traditional prejudices in most parts of the 
South. I quote somewhat at length from his work: 

Race prejudice or antagonism is a natural law,as unchangeable as the law 
of gravitation. Its purpose was to preserve the integrity of the species by 

lacing in the breasts of every distinct creation antipathy to all the rest. 
Vithout this safeguard we believe the human races would long since have 
degenerated into a conglomerate mass of mongrels, which would have de- 
teriorated until extinction would likely have purged the earth of such mon- 
strosities. 

Whatever the final outcome may be, it is against all analogy to em 
that amalgamation willeventuate. Botb races remaining free, the tendency 
will be toward preservation of their parity of blood. Will education soften 
the rigors of this law? No; it intensifies them. The negro has progressed 
wonderfully—his relative position is much nearer the white man’s standard 
of civilization now than thirty years ago, yet the fact is apparent that the 
races are farther apart than they were the day the negro was emancipated. 
The nearer the negro approaches to the white man’s standard of civilization, 
the less love there is between them. Looking backward to the time when 
our black mammies were, in our esteem, second only to our mothers, and 
when we played in perfect harmony with the negro children, and contrast- 
ing it with the clearly defined relations that exist between the races to day, 
we readily see the difference. 

a * * * + * * 


A black man who has never committed a crime, who has always lived up 
to his highest ideals, who has cultivated his mind, whose moral character is 
roundly developed, who has been frugal and industrious, and has accumu- 
lated wealth, goes to a soda fountain to slake his thirst; he offers in exchange 
his money, but is refused for no other reason than that he is black and be- 
longs to a different race. A man, in the land of his nativity, with the money 
to pay for the goods, can not, on account of race, buy the articles that are 

mublicly offered for sale. This condition exists to-day, thirty years after the 
Bnited States Constitution had proclaimed the civil and political equality of 
all of its citizens. 

* * * te * * * 


If we take the view that the negro will remain here indefinitely, then the 
only solution consistent with existence is entire subordination. If this be 
true, it is the greatest folly to educate him further than education may make 
him more efficient in the sphere which he must cooupy. Viewed from this 
standpoint, he should be educated not with a purpose of lifting him toa higher 
plane, but toincrease his power to do those things which would make him 
most useful to his masters. It should be an education of the hand rather 
than the head. This condition, however much freedom the race might 
nominally have, would be practically a mild form of slavery. 

It may be true that there is an absence of that affiliation be- 
tween the races that is necessary to political and industrial fusion, 
but it does not follow that the negro must be returned to slavery 
as the only solution of the question. If the races can not cooperate 
in promoting the ends of civilized life, they may be able, each act- 
ing independently in a measure, to direct their respective energies 
to a common purpose. I have no doubt, sir, that the negro is ca- 
pable of improvement; that if given an opportunity he will ulti- 
mately become a helpful factor in society, capable of appropriat- 
ing the benefits of free institutions and participating in their 
maintenance. 

The race is yet only in the childhood of civilization. The prej- 
udice against it now is largely due toits want of manly virtues. 
With time, education, and experience will come the rugged qual- 
ities of honesty, industry, frugality, which form the basis of true 
manhood, and these will appeal with irresistible force to the con- 
science andesteem of the whites. The development of those qual- 
ities will require time and patience, and it will be attended with 
sacrifices and embarrassments on the part of both races; but the 
dangers and embarrassments attending the policy of subjection 
will be infinitely greater. 

I quote from a special dispatch from Raleigh, N. C,, to the 
Washington Post, published recently, in relation to the intro- 
duction of bills in the pending legislature in that State upon the 
subject of negro education: 

Three bills were introduced to amend the constitution so that school taxes 
paid by whites shall go entirely to white schools, those by negroes to negro 
schools. A law was once enacted of the same tenor, but the supreme court 
declared it unconstitutional. 

Representative Thompson, when asked whether this bill had any backing, 





replied: “‘There is in the rural districts, among white taxpayers, a great 
clamor against further education of negroes by whites. The people claim 
they have done enough for the negroes, and want to cut loose from them 
They do not want negroes educated, ag an educational qualification has }ee), 
made, and if the negroes are educated this will amount to nothing.” 

Some leaders in the house declare the bill will never become ohw. 

The policy behind Mr, Thompson seems to be to keep the co). 
ored citizen in ignorance, so = will not be able to vote. Hoe 
says, in effect, ‘‘ What is the good in adopting an educationa] 
standard against the negro so he can not vote, and then educating 
him so he can comply with the law?” His education will destroy 
the purpose of the constitution. 

I have said enough, Mr. Speaker, to warn the House and the 
country that the situation is rapidly crystallizing into a policy of 
complete subjugation of the colored race in all the fields of ac. 
tivity. Ignorance and illiteracy are necessary to the consumma- 
tion of that policy, and slaveryis its inevitable result. If that 
policy is to be acquiesced in, it is a confession that the civil war 
was a crime and emancipation a bfunder, 

POLITICS IN THE SOUTH. 

I have been admonished that if the race question were let alone 
and the Constitution were ignored the ‘‘solid South” would go 
to pieces politically and a white Republican party would be 
built upon the ruins. A white Republican party in the South 
is only possible by universal assent to the practical enslavement 
of the negro. If that imaginary party should at any time show 
any friendship for the colored man or any sympathy with his 
struggles to better his condition, it would at once fall under the 
ban of the hereditary prejudices, and social and business pro- 
scription would be its fate. 

If the country will consent that the 8,000,000 colored citizens 
shall be deprived of their rights, that lynchings may go on without 
let or hindrance as a necessary part of the process of subjugation, 
there may be a white Republican party in the South, but not 
otherwise. 

But can we afford the price? A white Republican party! Shades 
of Lincoln and Seward, of Sumner and Chase! A white Repu) 
lican party only a little over a generation after the death of the 
greatemancipator! It isan impossibility. The Republican party 
is the party of human liberty and equal rights. It is based upon 
manhood and not upon race or color. The old Whig party for- 
feited its conscience and lost its character temporizing with wrong 
injustice, and human oppression over half a century ago. The 
Republican party will never make that mistake. Let the South 
continue to be ‘*‘ solid” if it will, let the Republican party go down 
in defeat if it must, but it will never surrender the great princi- 
ples of human liberty of which it was the born champion. 

SECTIONALISM. 

Whenever an attempt is made to consider any measure that 
affects the race question in the South, the unworthy cry of *‘sec- 
tionalism” is raised. I am only insisting upon the enforcement 
of the plain mandate of the Constitution, and for that I make no 
apology to any person or State. Is the Constitution sectional’ 
Are human rights local? If they are, I am justly subject to the 
reproach of ‘‘sectionalism.” Gentlemen who recently talked 
themselves into a frenzy of passion over fancied transgressions of 
the charter of government, ought to willingly assent to the enforce- 
ment of its plain provisions in their own States. Gentlemen who 
hysterically urged the intervention of the Government to protect 
an inferior race against tyranny and oppression in the distant 
islands of the sea, should not protest so vehemently upon the sug- 
gestion that an inferior race be accorded its plain constitutional 
rights at home. 

But the question is not sectional. Every State in the Union's 
vitally interested in it. Inequality is injustice; therefore, it 
unjust that one voter in Mississippi should exercise as muc! 
power in national affairs as four voters in New York; it is un 
just that one vote in South Carolina should count for as mucii as 
ten votes in Indiana. 

Besides this, each State is powerfully affected by the customs 
and institutions in every other State. Intercourse between the 
States must be free and unrestricted. Take the industrial si!u0- 
tion, for instance. Under existing conditions the standard 0! 
living among the colored people of the South is low, and the rat 
of wages on the same basis. The colored laborer is complet t 
the mercy of the employer. He is unable toinitiate and maintain 
labor organizations for the protection of his own interests. : 

In the State of South Carolina to-day there is a qualified con’ 
tion of industrial serfdom. Farm laborers are compelled by t° 
penal laws of the State to carry out their contracts of em} 
ment, however unjust and unfair they may be. They must | ¢T 
form all ‘‘the labor reasonably required” of them by the contrat 
or go to jail. If anyone shall knowingly employ a laborer 1n aD) 
kind of service who is under contract of labor with another, )°. 
too, is liable to fine and imprisonment, though the workman ° 
his family may be on the verge of starvation. Can labor be inv’ 
pendent and progressive where such laws exist? Could such laws 
exist in any State where labor has the freedom of the ballot’ 
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In recent years anew impulse has been given to manufacturing 
industries in States where colored labor is abundant. With-the 
natural resources and cheap tractable labor, the field is peculiarly 
inviting to capital. The employer is free from the annoyances 
that labor organizations sometimes give in other sections, and 
with simplified machinery and the coercive force of penal laws, 
the negro becomes as efficient a factory hand in many lines as the 
white man. Capital will continue to be attracted by such favor- 
able conditions, and the products of cheap, servile toil will con- 
tinue to be sold in er the products of intelligent, | 
independent labor in other sections of the country. The strength 
and glory of our civilization abide in the comfortable but unpre- 
tentious homes of the independent wage-earners. Shall those 
homes be invaded by the blighting hand of servility? Shall intelli- 
cent labor be debased by such unjust and unholy competition? 
~ Already cotton mills in New England have been compelled to 
reduce wages in order tocompete with the cheap labor of Alabama 
and Georgia. Tariffs can not be imposed for protection, but 
colored labor must beeducated and elevated. The negromust be 
civen political power as fast as he can safely use it if his indus- 
trial independence is to be achieved. This is the only remedy. 
Have other States no interest in this question? Has organized 
labor no concern about it? 

if the right of suffrage was taken from the white laborer, his 
independence would soon be lost and the legal safeguards for his 
protection would disappear from the statute books. Citizenship 
is an empty husk without the power to protect and enforce it, and 
that power is the ballot. The late Mr. Blaine truthfully said, re- | 
specting the negro: 

Without the right of citizenship his freedom could be maintained only in 
name, and without the elective franchise his citizenship would have no legit- | 
imate and no authoritative protection. 

No-one questions the superiority of the white race, but that | 
superiority is grounded in the rugged virtues of justice and hu- 
manity. It is surely no credit to American manhood to bind and 
shackle a helpless race to avoid the temporary embarrassments 
that would attend its proper development. Eyual rights for all | 
is the strongest sentiment in the American heart. 

[ rejoice at the evidences of a stronger bond of unity between 
all sections of the country; but the ties, if they are to be perma- 
nent, must be based upon everlasting principles of right. The Con- 
stitution is the measure of the rights and responsibilities of the 
States in their mutual relations, and all its essential provisions 
must be observed. 

Let justice be supreme; give virtue the palm, whether it be in 
the white man or the black man. Pass suffrage laws as you will, 
but make them apply to all alike. Give the ebony-hued citizen 
the same opportunity in the struggles of life as the Anglo-Saxon 
and you will have appeased justice and satisfied the conscience of 
the American people. [Prolonged applause. | 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 5, 1901. 


HON. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12740) making an ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Congress among the several States under 

Cwelfth Census 
Mr, FOX said: 
Mr. Speaker: The bill the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. Crum- 
PACKER] has presented proposes to reduce the representation in 
Congress of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina three each on account of the disfranchisement 
of citizens by constitutions recently adopted, but does not reduce 
the representation in any other of the several States which, by 
their constitutions, impose similar restriction on the elective 
franchise, 

he Washington Post in its issue of December 29, commenting 

on an editorial of the Indianapolis Sentinel in reference to the 
Crumpacker bill, said: 
_ From all of which it appears that there will be both justice and common 
Sense in voting down Representative CROMPACKER'’S bill; and that is just 
what is going to happen. As the Post has stated in previous discussions of 


this question, this nation is not going into the new century with a revival of 
Sectional animosity; the second McKinley Administration is not going to be a 


a era of ill feeling between the North and the South. The South will not 
e further punished for the fateful mistake of the fifteenth amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the country on this assurance from 
80 distinguished a journal, representing, as 1 know it does, the best | 


thought and opinion of our people of all parties. With this as- 
surance I congratulate the country that the bitterness which char- 
acterizes the report of the gentleman from Indiana, and which has 
led him, perhaps unwittingly, to misrepresent the people of my 
own and other States is not shared or approved by the great po- 
litical party of which he isa member. Woof the South will be 
especially glad to realize the fulfillment of the Post's prophecies 
and to know that the time is coming when the two great political 
parties of the country will no longer be divided by sectional ani- 
mosity, but only by honest differences as to governmental policies 
and a generous rivalry in developing our common country. I 
want to say in all sincerity that Iam glad that I have at last lived 
to see a Republican Administration which is willing to let us alone 
and to trust our patriotism and our statesmanship to solve our 
own problems, which we are trying to do in good faith to both 
races and to the whole country. 

The preservation of our civilization is to us paramount, and the 
South has remained solid for Democracy largely because Democ- 
racy in the South means opposition to the overthrow of that civ- 
ilization. 

Remove from us this nightmare, take away Federal interference 
in local affairs which constantly threatens us with a reign of ig- 
norance and vice, and we will turn our backs upon the bitterness 
and mistakes of the past and devote ourselves to the consideration 
of great ecomonic questions, the expansion of our commerce, the 
manufacture of all our raw materials, and the utilization of the 
great riches with which nature has blessed us more bounteously 
than any other quarter of the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, the measure reported by the gentleman from In- 
diana is purely sectional and framed to secure political advantage, 
because, as I have said, it proposes to reduce the number of Rep- 
resentatives on account of the denial or abridgment of the right 
of suffrage only in four Southern States, when, as has just been 
shown by the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. SHattuc}, the same con- 
ditions apply to many other of the States of the Union. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana in his report says: 

Other States than those noted have restrictive qualifications upon mar- 
hood suffrage; but they are allof such a character and apply such conditions 
that it can not be said that in any particular State they directly and neces- 
sarily disfranchise a sufficient number of citizens to materially affect the 
basis of representation. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the January number of the Forum, 
in which there is an able article contributed by Henry Gannett, 
chief geographer of the United States Geological Survey, on the 
new Congressional apportionment, in which he shows clearly that 
under the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments the representation 
from Massachusetts should be reduced from 16 to 14 on account of 
the denial to certain classes of the right of suffrage. The fran- 
chise clause of the constitution of Massachusetts limits the right 


| of suffrage to ‘‘every male citizen 21 years of age and upward, ex- 


cepting paupers and persons under guardianship, who shall have 
resided within the county one year and within the town or district 
six months, and who shall have paid taxes assessed against him 
within two years next preceding an election.” 

By a subsequent amendment, adopted in 1857, the right of suf- 
frage is further restricted by the following provision: 

No person shall have the right to vote nor be eligible for office under the 
constitution of this Commonwealth who shall not be able to read the consti- 
tution in the English language and write his name. 

It is well known that the Mississippi constitution is copied from 
the Massachusetts constitution so far as the electoral franchise is 
concerned, with the only difference that the Massachusetts con- 
stitution is more restrictive than the Mississippi constitution, be- 
cause it denies the right of suffrage to paupers and other classes 
who can vote under the Mississippi constitution. 

I want to show, Mr. Speaker, that there is almost as great a pro- 
portion of the number of male inhabitants over 21 years of age 
denied the right of suffrage in the State of Massachusetts as in the 
State of Mississippi. According to a State census of 1895, taken 
under the laws of Massachusetts, there were in that State 766,233 
persons over 21 years of age liable to a poll tax, and who, under a 
rule of unrestricted manhood suffrage, would have been entitled 
to vote. Yet the total number of those who could qualify them- 
selves to vote in Massachusetts in 1895 was only 560,802. Much 
has been said in the report of the gentleman from Indiana, and 
by other gentlemen on this floor, as to the small number who 
actually vote at elections in the State of Mississippi. 

I have taken the trouble to ascertain the number of votes cast 
in each Congressional district of Massachusetts in the election of 
1900, and I have found that in the 13 Congressional districts of 


| that State there were only 284,783 votes cast: but little over one- 


half of those who could qualify themselves to vote. By the same 
argument that is used by the gentleman from Indiana, that every- 
body who does not vote is disfranchised and not allowed to vote, 
there are proportionally more voters in the State of Massachu- 
setts who are disfranchised than in the State of Mississippi; that 
is, about two-thirds of the number who pay poll tax. 

In this connection I want to call attention of the House to the 
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fact that while it is true that there is a small number of votes cast not with the grace of a plumed knight, certainly with a loya] 


in a general election in Mississippi. it is because there is no divi- 
sion along party lines in that Stateand nominations are generally 
settled by primary election; so that the way to ascertain the num- 
ber of legal voters in Mississippi is not to take the number of votes 

cast in a general election, but to take the number registered and 
iio who vote at primary elections, In my own Congressional 
district there were 24,935 registered voters in 1899; in the entire 
State of Mississippi, 140,984 registered voters. 
taken from the report of the secretary of state. 

_Mr. SIMS. May Iask the gentleman from Mississippi a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. FOX. Certainly. 
Mr. SIMS. Is there any attempt of any kind in Mississippi to 


prevent those who are qualified to vote under the laws of Missis- | 


sippi from voting? 

Mr. FOX. Iam very glad the gentleman has asked that ques- 
tion, because the gentleman from Indiana charges in his report 
that there is a general denial of the right to vote to qualified col- 
ored voters in the Southern States. I challenge the statement. 
He should not make so grave a charge without proof of the fact. 
I challenge him to show to this House that since the adoption of 
the constitution of Mississippi, in 1890, there has ever been a 
single registered qualified voter denied the right to cast his vote 
freely and as he wished. Such athing has never occurred. There 
is no State in this Union in which the right of suffrage is exer- 
cised more freely, so far as registered voters are concerned, than 
in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. GAINES. By all who have the legal right to vote? 

Mr. FOX. Yes, sir. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana, in speaking of 
lynchings and other crimes in the State of Mississippi and other 
States. says that 

These atrocities bespeak a de 


their frequent occurrence is the 
of election laws 


eae condition of political morals; that 
egitimate result of a generation of disregard 


Sir, we have lawlessness in the State of Mississippi, I am sorry 
to say, as they have in the State of Indiana; but 1 challenge the 
gentleman to the proof that any lawlessness in Mississippi is the 
result of the condition of political morals, or that it is a legitimate 
result of the disregard of election laws. Allow me to read what 
the Washington Post says in reference to this charge of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana: 

We regret Mr. CRUMPACKER'S action in the matter of reducing representa- 
tion in the Southern States, especially his plea that the reduction will be 
warranted on the score of lynchings. Surely this is an issue that Indiana 
can not afford to broach. There have been more lynchingsin Indiana within 
the past few years than in any Southern State, and as for the outrages com- 
mitted by the “ White Caps”—the whippings, the burnings, etc.—surely Mr. 
CRUMPACKER'S State occupies an easy prominence. 

Only a few days ago a mob in Indiana battered down the wall 
of a jail, took from their cells three negro prisoners charged with 
murder, hung them in the jail yard, and riddled their bodies with 
bullets. Mr. Speaker, I am not here to make charges against the 
State of Indiana. I dislike to admit the fact—I am sorry to say 
it is a fact—that there is lawlessness anywhere in the United 
States, but it is true and always will be true. 
gentleman, if it is true that whatever lawlessness there is in Mis- 


These figures are | 


i 





| 


nor charge you with unwisdom 


I wish to ask the | 


sissippi is due to a low stata of political morals and a disregard of | 


election laws, is it not equally true in the State of Indiana that 
the lawlessness, which is greater there than in any Southern State, 


and disre “gard of election laws? 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, so far as lynchings for rape are con- 
cerned, they are not due to a disregard of law, but to the resent- 
ment that manhood will always feel toward crimes against woman- 
hood. Lynching is much to be deplored, but the only way to 
stop it is to stop the crime of criminal assault upon woman. As 
long as that continues, whether the guilty man is white or black, 
he will be lynched. Lynching for these crimes is not caused by 
any race prejudice, but is a result of the deep resentment against 


the offense, and our people are as quick to resent it against a | 


white man as against a negro. There is no section of the United 
States where there exists manhood and respect for womanhood 
where these crimes will not be resented. 

As was stated on one occasion by the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], under the very same condition that 


a lynching would occur in Mississippi it would be pulled off on | 


Boston Commons. If the Southern people are quicker and more 
violent in their summary punishment of such outlaws, it is be- 
cause in no quarter of the globe is there greater reverence for 
pure womanhood. They idealize and idolize women. When a 
girl baby is born she is the queen of the household, before whom 
every knee bends. Father, mother, and brother are her willing 
subjects. Every sacrifice is made for her comfort, her education, 
and her refinement, and when she buds into womanhood it is 
not only the courtier, cultivated in all the graces of gallantry, 
who shows her honor, but every son of toil doffs his hat to her, if 


heart and ready hand that she can always command, whether jt 
be to hold the plow or pull the trigger. 

The truth should be known. Apologists sometimes make tho 
statement that lynching is caused by the law’s delay and the un- 

certainty of punishment by the courts. In my goderoent, for the 
crime of rape, anyone, white or black, of high or low stati mn, 
would be lynched in the South if there were : absolute certainty 
that the criminal would be tried, c mvicted, and executed the 
next day. In my judgment, the main reason for this, which, 
strange to say, so far as I know, has never been mentioned in the 
public prints, is the fact that everyone revolts at the idea of plac- 
ing on the witness stand a refined woman and compelling her to 
go through the harrowing and disgusting details of so horrible a 
crime. Sucha punishment toa good woman would be more crue] 
and inhuman than lynching one who has placed himself beyond 
the pale of law and forfeited his right to protection under any 
law,human or Divine. Another thing should be well understood, 
that our people will never be influenced by those who are contin- 
ually howling against the crime of the lyncher and have no abhor- 
rence for the hellish crime of the lynched and no sympathy for 
his victim. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1899 the New York Herald sent to the State of 
Georgia one of its most distinguished representatives, the senior 
member of its staff, Dr. George H. Hepworth, as a special com- 
missioner to investigate the crime of lynching in the South. He 
made a report to his journal of his observations and the conclu- 
sions to which he arrived after making a thorough investigation 
with reference to these crimes in the South. I commend to th 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] what Dr. Hepworth 
says: 

Weshall be greatly puzzled unless we can fully grasp the situation, which 
is very different from anything to be found in the North. And we shal! not 
only misunderstand the Georgians, but give them discredit for nu \ 
which they do not entertain. Iam not at all sure, however, that we should 
ourselves pursue any other course under the same circumstances. The cry 
which made the welkin ring was, ‘* We must protect our wives and our d 
ters,’ and that is the key tothe problem. If my wife, or mother, or er, 
had been outraged by a doubled-dyed villain [ could not tell you what! 
would or would not do. When the matter is brought home to yourse!! you 
recognize its horror. There are no lengths to which you would not g the 
way of punishment. It is easy to condemn a thousand miles away, but hard 
to condemn when on the spot with a like fate staring you in the fa I 
neither plead nor excuse; I simply say that I alsoam human. 

Ninety-five per cent of the negroes have the entire confidence of thei: 
ployers. They are respected because they are Jaw-abiding citizens 
have property interests of their own to guard, and a man who has a few ! 
dred dollars at stake is a conservative. Butthe5 per cent of fellows, who ar 
not only ignorant, but vicious, who know no restraint and will commi 
crime without compunction, have ample opportunity eee vetrate d 
daring deviltry, and, as at present constituted, the people of the reg 
powerless to protect themselves and live in the continual conscious 
insecurity. They are nervous, irritable, and timid. A woman dare 
trust herself at any distance from her home after dark. With nine 1 
of ten whom she may meet she will be as safe as at her own firesid: 
the unknown tenth whom she evades. We can hardly conceive of th 
of affairs, but it is the actual condition in many counties in this Stat 
other States of the South. 


It would be an inipertinence for me to name a remedy. 
the most perfect contidence in the South. 


ite 


a 


The count 
We neither impeach your! 
You are tothe manner born, and qu 

to handle all public questions; better able to do so than we of the Ni 

to make suggestions. To merely. find fault with existing conditions 
task of self-conceit or fanaticism, and I don't think I have more t 

average amount of either quality. 


Mr. Speaker, I want especially to emphasize what Dr. 
worth says, that 95 per cent of the negroes have the entire « 


| dence of their employers. 
according to the Post, is due to the lowstate of political morals | 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. FOX. Mr. Speaker, I want very much to make a full state- 
ment as to the political and social conditions in Mississippi, and 
I ask 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tat 
the gentleman have permission to conclude his remarks. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Unanimous consent is aske: 
the gentleman have leave to conclude his remarks, Is the! 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOX. I thank the House. I did not intend to tre: 
further upon the time of the House and was only going 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, but I will cont 
for a few minutes. 

I say I want especially to emphasize the fact that 95 per 
of the negroes have the entire confidence of their emp!o) 
This is true in every section of the South. In Mississippi es))* 
cially the relations between the two races could not be mo 
frie ndly or more satisfactory to both. The truth is that since ‘he 
adcption of the constitution of 1890 in the State of Mississ'p re 
there has been no race question in the State; it has been so.ve". 
There was a race question before that time. There was, rat 
a question as to which should rule—the intelligence and virt\ 
the State, or the ignoranc e and vice of the State. It is a fact 
that from 1865 to 1875 the State was dominated and pland: red 
not by the negroes, but by their vicious leaders, who pander 


The time of the gentlemar 
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to their prejudices and controlled their votes. The condition 
¢ things is correctly described by the gentleman from Indiana | 
Mr. CRUMPACKER] in his report, in which he says: 

oy he insurrectionary States were restored to their constitutional relations | 
-) the National Government upon the adoption of constitutions that 
ted suffrage to all citizens. Legislation was enacted by Congress pro 
ng that the qualifications of voters contained in the constitutions of those | 
should never be changed. By these provisions about a million men, 
-unfitted for the responsibilities of suffrage, were given the ballot, | 
is no reflection upon them to say that in a iarge degree they became 
the Inless tools of demagogues and political intriguers, and in most of the 
Southern States was inaugurated a reign of political corruption and mis 
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ronment that constitutes one of the most shameful pages in the history 
» States. - } 
Men of the South, men of intelligence and character who had at heart the | 


fth 


welfare of their States, looked with dismay upon the wreck and ruin totheir | 

stitutions that was being perpetrated by this irresponsible flood of igno- 
ince and illiteracy. As might have been expected, there was reaction, and | 
telligent citizens set about to devise rome method of checking this satur- | 
ilia of political corruption and nrismanagement. They felt justified in | 
adopting methods for the protection of their affairs that were condemned by 
the people of other sections of the country. 

It was in order to avoid these conditions and save ourselves 
from their degrading and demoralizing influences that the con- 
stitution of 1890 was adopted, disfranchising illiterates, those who 
fail to pay their taxes, and criminals, just as has been done in the 
State of Massachusetts. The framing of that constitution, solving 
as it did the great race problem in a manner satisfactory to both | 
races, was the greatest achievement of modern statesmanship; | 
and for its adoption Mississippi should have the approbation and 
not the condemnation of every patriotic American citizen. Since 
the adoption of that constitution no State in this Union has been 
characterized by a better observance of law and order than the 
State of Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, I live in a small town of something like 4,000 
inhabitants. One-half the population of that town are negroes. 
In the county in which I reside there are three times as many 
negroes as whites, and the proportion is about the same in many 
other counties of my Congressional district. During the seventeen 
years that I have resided in the town of Westpoint, Miss., there 
has never been a negro killed or, so far as I know, even assaulted 
by a white man in that town. Three negroes have been killed 
there by negrves, one white man by a negro, and one white man 
by awhiteman. These are the only homicidesthat have occurred | 
in that town in seventeen years. Since 1890 there has not, to my | 
knowledge, been any crime or violence caused by race antagonism 
or race prejudice in my Congressional district. No kinder rela- 
tions could possible exist anywhere between employer and em- 
ployee than exists in the State of Mississippi between the white 
man and negro laborer. 

Much has been said here by the gentleman from [ndiana as to 
the educational conditions in the State of Mississippi. He says: 

_It is claimed that as long as the negro has political rights he will have am- 
bitions for political preferment and thus become a disturbing factor in society, 
and the right of suffrage should be withheld for the purpose of extinguishing 
hope of advancement. But the social and industrial proscription is as unre- 
lenting and implacable as the political. With hisadvancement in intelligence 
the negro will have aspirations to advance socially and industrially, and still 
he will be a “thorn in the flesh” to his supersensitive white brother. In 
order to make the dominion of the white man complete all opportunity for 
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education must be taken from the negro. This is the inevitable tendency of 
tho _— régime and the necessary result of the logic of absolute disfran- 
c ement. 

[ am sorry that the gentleman from Indiana did not inform him- 
self more correctly as to the state of affairs in Mississippi. In the 
public schools of Mississippi there are more colored children en- 
rolled than white. They have exactly the same facilities, both 
in the common schools and in the colleges, as the whites. They 
attend for the same length of time and have the same privileges. 

Mr. GAINES. 

Mr. FOX. Yes. 

Mr, GAINES, How much taxes do they pay? 

Mr. FOX, Lamveryglad youasked thatquestion. The whites, 
of course, pay almost all the taxes. A large majority of negroes 
are liable for nothing but poll tax, and the payment of that is not 
compulsory, The statement is made ia the report of the gentle- 
man from Indiana of the amount expended in Mississippi, which | 
he says is 81 cents per capita. He has been misled. I have a re- 
cent report of the superintendent of education for the State of Mis- 
Sissippl giving the data, which I willinsertinthe Recorp. Instead 
of Sl cents per capita, it is over $2. Over 25 per centof the popu- 
lation of Mississippi is enrolled in the public schools, while only 16 | 
per centof the population of Massachusetts is soenrolled. While 
they pay a much larger tax per capita for public schools in Massa- 
chusetts than in Mississippi, we pay a greater ad valorem tax— 
that is, we pay more in proportion to the assessed valuation of our 
taxable property than they do in Massachusetts. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FOX. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. You say you have a report of the commissioner 
- — of Mississippi, giving the school tax per capita at 

eT Ser 
Mr. FOX, Yes, sir, I will insert the data in my remarks, 


Will the gentleman allow a question? 
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Mr. MANN. Does that apply to the public-school system? 

Mr. FOX. I will explain how it does apply. One million dol- 
lars are levied for common schools by the State. My colleague 
{Mr. WILLIAMs of Mississippi} will correct me if I make a mis- 
take. Inaddition to that, each county levies a tax, where it is nec- 
essary, to carry on the schools for the required term. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. And I will also state that there is 
also $272,534 for the colleges, white and colored. 

Mr. FOX. And the colored have the same collegiate advan- 
tages as the white children, as well as the same common-school 
advantages. Then there is the Chickasaw school fund, amount- 
ing to $52,733.47. In addition, we have in the cities and towns— 


| and I hope I have the attention of the gentleman from Ilinois—— 


Mr. MANN. You have. 
Mr. FOX, We have in all the cities and towns of the State 


| what we call separate school districts, in which there is a sum 


levied by the municipality, in addition to the sums levied by the 
State and by the county, for the purpose of maintaining the schools 
ten months instead of five months in the year. This levy and 
also the cost of school buildings in the separate districts are not 
embraced in the report of the commissioner of education. 

There is no State in the Union in which the cities and towns 
have better public schoolhouses. In every instance they are 
built, not by public taxation levied by the State or by the coun- 
ties, but by the municipalities, and are never reported. In the 
State of Massachusetts and other States the reports include not 
only the salaries of teachers and every current expense, but also 
the cost of school buildings. They were not included, so far as 
the separate school districts are concerned, in the report of the 
superintendent of education for Mississippi. Most schoolhouses 
used for public-school purposes, even in the country, are built by 
private subscription and never reported. 

Mr. MANN. Ifthegentleman will permit me—and thisisa very 
important sabject—I do net know how far the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education is correct, and for that reason I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1896 and 1897—the last report of the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States—gives 15 cents for each pupil for 
building purposes in Mississippi; so that it does parport to give 
the amount spent in the State for building purposes. The total 
expenditures for school purposes, for salaries, and for all other pur- 
poses in the State of Mississippi is given for 1896-97 at $1,165,845. 
Now I shall be very giad indeed if the gentleman from Mississippi 
will show to us that this report is entirely inaccurate, and that 
the State of Mississippi, instead of paying over $1 cents, is paying 
over $2 per capita. 

Mr. FOX. Ido not say that itis inaccurate so far as it goes, but 
I say that it has no reference to the town schoolhouses. I repeat, 
there is no report embracing the cost of the schoolhouses in the 
separate town districts. Take my own town, for instance. The 
public schoolhouse in Westpoint was built at a cost of something 
like $20,000 by a tax levied by the municipality. It is not em- 
braced in any report, and 

Mr. MANN. [If the gentleman will pardon me, the report of 
the commissioner of education purports to give the cost of that. 

Mr. FOX. It is not correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, the State tax of Mississippi is the amount given there, and in 
addition to that each municipality levies a school tax. 

Mr.MANN. If the gentleman from Mississippi will permit me, 
I will state that this is the case in every other State of the Union, 
and this report of the Commissioner of Education purports to give 
it as to Mississippi. 

Mr. FOX. It is not accurate. 

Mr. MANN. Iwill askif the gentleman will give us the figures 
with reference to the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. FOX. I can not give the gentleman from 
ures as to the cost of the schoolhouses in each o 
‘“ause, I say. it is not embraced in any report. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi tell me that 
they keep a commissioner of education in the State of Mississippi, 
and that havingsuch an officer they do not keep anyrecord of the 
amount spent in building schools by the county? 

Mr. FOX. Itis not the business of the superintendent of edu- 
cation to report to the legislature what the city of Westpoint has 
done in the matter of erecting schoolhouses at her own cost and 
on her own acconnt. 

Mr. MANN. He does not so report? 

Mr. FOX. He does not so report. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, so far 
process of taxing for school buildings and raising money for school 
purposes is concerned, the same process exists im all the States 
practically. The State makes an appropriation for a certain 
amount, cities make appropriations, and school districts make ap- 
propriations, and the report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the country purports to cover all these expenditures. In the 
State of Illinois, which is reported as having expended $17,000,000, 
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that does not mean that the State raises that amount by taxation, 
but it includes the city taxes and local taxes. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi. We have no building fund in 
Mississippi. We build our schoolhouses by private subscription. | 
We built one several years ago in my town by taxation on the | 
town. 

Mr. MANN. They report a public-building fund in the State | 
of Mississippi, so I think the gent!eman must be mistaken. 

Mr. FOX. Well, the gentleman will have to accept my state- 
ment or reject it. If he will not accept it, I can not help it. 

Mr. MANN. WhatI want is the gentleman’s figures. 

Mr. FOX. Ihave not compiled them, but I will insert them in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I thought the gentleman had them before him. 

Mr. FOX. No; [have not. Isay, so far as the cost of school- 
houses is concerned, only the expenditure for certain public school- | 
houses in the country levied by the legislature or by the county is | 
reported; and there is not included in any report the cost of 
schoolhouses in separate school districts, which is by far the larger 
amount. 

I find from the report of the State superintendent referred to 
that for the fiscal year of 1898-99 the receipts for public educa- 
tion, exclusive of separate districts, were $1,195,877.48. For the 
year 1900 the legislature in the State appropriated the following 
amounts: 


For public education in common schools 
Poll tax 


$1, 000, 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 






Por improvements if the BRITOTSIEY ... .2<. coccccccccscccccccccccce 34, 000. 00 
TE eee 40, 000. 00 
oe nn soap buen bene anne sows 31,019. 28 
For the Industrial Institute and College.......................... 91, 081.00 
For the Alcorn College (colored) -........... “ 47,034. 50 
For Holly Springs State Normal College a f 





Interest on the Chickasaw school fund..-.. 
Interest on agricultural-scrip fund..............22.......2.--0.-06 
SS ee eee 


Total 1, 645, 690. 92 

In this no account is taken of the extra levies made by the cities 
and towns for the purpose of carrying on the schools nine months 
instead of five months each year, nor for the levies made for build- 
ing schoolhouses. It is safe to say that the school buildings 
erected by the cities and towns and those erected in the country 
by private subscription cost not less than $1,000,000. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. FOX. Yes. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Iunderstood the gentleman from Mississippi 
to say that in his Congressional district there were three colored 
men to every white man. 

Mr. FOX. No: I said in my county. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. I understood the gentleman to say that it 
was true of the whole district. 

Mr. FOX. If I did I will modify that and say that it is so in 
mostofthecounties. Insome counties there isalarger proportion. 

Mr. <OMPKINS. What is the entire population of the gentle- 
man’s district? 

Mr. FOX. Under the last census it is 238,864. 
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Mr. TOMPKINS, Will the gentleman tell us what proportion 
of colored men entitled to vote actually do vote in his district? 


Mr. FOX. I will tell you how many have qualified and regis- 
tered. In the Fourth Congressional district there are 24,935 reg- 
istered voters, of which 3,331 are colored voters. I might say that 
this is about the average number of votes cast in each Congres- 
sional district of Massachusetts. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Willi the gentleman kindly tell us what the 
total vote for a member of Congress in his district was last year? 
Was it not about 3,500? 

Mr. FOX. No, sir; about 10,000. It is given in the report of 
the gentleman from Indiana |Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. The Congressional Directory says 3,431. 

Mr. FOX. That was the vote cast in 1898. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Will the gentleman tell us what the vote | 
was in his district in 1900? 
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| Mississippi on the subject of elective franchise. 





Mr. FOX. Itis given in the report of the gentleman from In- 
diana. I will read from that. You will find it on page 126. In 
my district, according to the report of the gentleman from Indiana, 
there were 9,552 votes cast. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Out of a registry of 24,000? 

Mr. FOX. Yes. I will explain how thatis. Nominations are 
made by primary election, and they settle the contest, so that 
little interest is taken in the general election. I am glad to say 
that we have very few Republicans in the Fourth Congressional 
district of Mississippi. [Laughter.] I read further from the re- 
port of the gentleman from Indiana. He says: 


It is highly probable that a fair educational law, justly administered, would 
be attended with great advantages to both races. If that kind of law were 


enacted, applicable to all alike, and if it were administered so that the colored 

man would know that when he complied with the law he would be accorded 

- privileges, there would be a constant motive for him to improve his con- 
on. 











Iam glad the gentleman from Indiana made that admission, 
His statement exactly describes the condition of things in Missis. 
sippi. 

AsI have already explained, the educational law is fairly aq. 
ministered in that State. Whether the law satisfies the gentleman 
from Indiana or not, the blacks in that State have exactly the 
same school facilities as the whites. In 1899 there were 167,178 
white children and 192,368 black children in the public schools, 
We pay as much for the public education of white and colored 
population as does any other State, in proportion to our ability, 
If there is any crime in not paying more, it is the crime of poy- 
erty. It is not because we are unwilling to pay. The gentleman 
from Indiana intimates that the negro in the Southern States is 
not treated fairly; that when he has qualified himself to vote he 
is not allowed to vote. The reverse is true. Since the adoption 
of the constitution of 1890 in Mississippi no man has ever been 
denied the right to vote on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition. There has never been anybody disfranchised, either by 
the terms of the law or by its administration, except for crime, for 
illiteracy, or for other reasons specified in the constitution. 

Mr. GAINES, I would like to interrupt the gentleman fora 
moment. 

Mr. FOX. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES. In speaking of the constitutions of the different 
States, allow me to say that the State of Wyoming has a consti- 
tution patterned after that of the State of Massachusetts, which 
provides as follows: 

Article 6, section 2. No person shall have the right to vote who shal! not 
be able to read the constitution of this State. 

Now, sir, the supreme court of Wyoming, in the case of Ras- 
mussen vs. Baker (50 Pacific Reporter, 821), held that no person is 
to be regarded as able to read the constitution who can not read it 
in the English language. In a certain case the constitution was 
translated into the Finnish language, and as translated the Finns 
read it, and having complied with that test they voted. <A con- 
test arose upon the question, and the case that I have just cited 
settled that the vote was not a legal vote. 

Mr. FOX. So far as that is concerned—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to make a brief statement in re- 
ply to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 

Mr. FOX. I can not yield for further interruption. 

Mr. MONDELL, I simply wish to make an explanation of this 
matter. 

Mr. FOX. Iam trespassing upon the time of the House and | 
can not yield further. 

So far as this question is concerned, whatever objection the 
gentleman from Indiana may find to the constitution of the State 
of Mississippi, the Supreme Court of the United States has found 
no objection to it. The suffrage provisions of our constitution 
were passed upon by that court in the case of Williams vs. The 
State of Mississippi. In that case no question was involve: ex- 
cept the validity of the constitutional provision of the State of 
Every lawyer 
is familiar with that case, in which the Supreme Court held that 
there is nothing in the constitution of the State of Mississippi in 
violation of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

The gentleman from Indiana says: 

Under existing conditions the prejudice against color is so intense that by 
subterfuge and administrative jugglery the negro is usually denied t 
right to vote when he earns it, and there is little inducement for him to pre- 
pare himself. 

This statement is news to me and to every Representative from 
Mississippi in this House. I would not at all hesitate to say that 
I would resign my seat in this Congress if this fact could be esta) 
lished. I challenge the gentleman from Indiana to establish \t. 
The statement is not trus as a matter of fact. It is a lidel on the 
good name of the State. There has never been even a com) !’in 
in the State of Mississippi by a negro that he was denied the rg'' 
of suffrage when he had earned it under the constitugion of the 
State. 

It was to escape the deplorable condition of affairs that existed 
before 1890 that we fell into line with Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and other great States and adopted an educational qualification. 
As to the “‘ understanding clause” of our constitution, whic! !0s 
been criticised so much, it is an enlargement and not a rest! 
tion of the rightof suffrage. It isa curious fact that more col Te 
men than white men have registered and qualified themselv«s ') 
vote in the State of Mississippi under the “‘ understanding clause. 
Asa rule the white illiterate has too much pride to expose b's 
illiteracy, and only in rare instances does a white man eveT 4))|"') 
for registration under the understanding clause. In my \W" 
county I have never known a solitary instance of that ki! 
Indeed, I do not recollect that I ever knew of such a case In (' 
State of Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. ; 
I would like to reenforce his argument by saying that there ' 
never come to my knowledge a single instance of a white ™ 
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making application for registration and the right to vote under 
the ‘understanding clause.” If there has been such a case I have 
never heard of it. I have heard of a few negroes who have qual- 
ified under that clause. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will the gentleman allow a question? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have not the floor; but if my | 


colleague will yield, 1 shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. FOX. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Does the gentleman know of a single 
white man in his State having been refused registration who ap- 
plied for it? Tae ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes; a great many white men 
have been refused registration and the right to vote—some upon 
the ground that they have not paid their poll tax, and some upon 
the ground that they have not qualified under the educational 
clause of the constitution. There has been a great deal of care- 
lessness, and a great many people, white and black both, have been 
allowed to register without a proper examination as to whether 
they were educationally qualified. 

Mr. FOX. Mr. Speaker, Ihave trespassed too far upon the time 
of the House, and I shall close by reading from an address made 
by a distinguished Senator from Massachusetts in the city of 
Charleston, December 22, 1899. I commend it to this House with 
perfect confidence that the great majority of Republican mem- 
bershereagree withSenator Hoar. And I want especially tocom- 
mend to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER] what 
the Senator has said of lawlessness in the South after a full in- 
vestigation of the subject. I want to commend the spirit with 
which the Senator treats this question, void of any sectional ani- 
mosity or feeling and void of any partisanship. He said in part: 

In our part of the country we have to deal with the great problems of the 
strife between labor and capital, and of the government of cities where vast 
masses of men born on foreign soil, of different nationalities and of different 
races, strangers to American principles, to American ideas, to American 
history, are gathered together to exercise the unaccustomed function of self- 
government in an almost unrestricted liberty. You have to deal witha race 
problem rendered more difficult still by a still larger difference in the physi- 
cal and intellectual qualities of the two races whom Providence has brought 
together. 

[should be false to my own manhood if 1 failed to express my profound 
regret and sorrow for some occurrences that have taken place recently, both 
inthe North and in the South. Iam bound torsay that, considering all the 
circumstances, the North has been the worse offendcr. 

The time has already come when throughout large spaces in our country 


both races are dwelling together in peace and harmony. I believe that con- 
dition of things to be the rulein the South, and not to be the exception. We 
have the right to claim that the country and the South be judged by the rule 


and not by the exception. 
But we want you tostand by usin our troubles as brethren and as coun- 


trymen. We shail have to look, in many perils that are before us in the 
near future, to the conservatism and wisdom of the South. And if the time 
shall come when you think we can help you, your draft shall be fully hon- 


oread 
{ Applause. } 
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HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 5, 1901, 
On the bill (H. R. 12740) making an apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress among the several States under the Twelfth Census. 

Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Eight years ago I introduced a joint resolution 
to amend the Constitution so as to limit the membership of the 
House to 356. In the present session I introduced a similar reso- 
Intion. I have long been convinced of the wisdom of this limita- 
tion, and this is my apology for inflicting some observations upon 
the House this morning. 

! listened with much interest to the notable address of the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. LITTLEFIELD] on Saturday morning. 
When that gentleman makes a speech in this House it is a public 
event of importance, and no apology is needed for giving it some 
attention, Itismy singular good fortune to agree with one propo- 
sition in all that part of my honorable friend’s speech which re- 
lated to the bill, and that is that the pending measure is one of 
the most important that can engage the attention of the House. 

he importance of it is so transcendent that the gentleman, with 
all his amplitude of understanding, does not fully appreciate and 
1S not entirely sensible of its far-reaching consequences. The evi- 
dence of this is found in the tenor of his speech, which was pri- 
marily an appeal for justice to the State of Maine and for fairness 
and equity in the action of the House. No injustice can be done 
the State of Maine or any other State by this bill. It is an entire 
misconception of the effect of the operation of the measure that 





leads to the suggestion of injustice. That word expresses the dep- 
rivation of some right, public or private, which ought to be 
enjoyed. A farmer might with as much propriety accuse the 
Almighty of injustice for not making his farm as fertile as his 
neighbor's. 

The effect of this measure upon the State of Maine and other 


| States is a scientific result. It results from the inevitable opera- 


tion of the laws of mathematical science. It is the decree of arith- 
metic—the inexorable logic of figures. To call such a result in- 
justice is an outrage on the dictionary as well as a mutilation of 
logic. That the State of Maine has not increased in population in 
the last ten years is a fact which could only wound a supersensi- 
tive nature. Yet the gentleman from Maine, with extreme ardor, 
which may or may not indicate sincerity of conviction, rallies to 
the defense of his State against the supposed reproach which that 
fact casts upon her as if it was a matter involving moral turpi- 
tude or a breach of honor on the part of his State. 

He must himself realize, as everybody else does, that from that 
fact, though reflecting no discredit upon the State, there results 
an imperious necessity for either diminishing Maine’s representa- 
tion or increasing that of States which have increased in popula- 
tion; for the Constitution requires representation to be apportioned 
according to their respective numbers. It does not modify the 
situation or mitigate its effects to suggest that Maine has sent her 
citizens to other States, for the Constitution does not permit the 
representation from the State of Maine to be based upon those who, 
for motives of prudence or prosperity, have left the State, but upon 
those only who remain, whether to avail themselves of the supe- 
rior opportunities that State affords, or whether they think it a 
good State to die in, because they can leave it at last with so little 
reluctance. As well might I claim an additional member for 
Pennsylvania because that State gave the State of Maine the great- 
est citizen she ever had, whose luminous intellect and exalted 
character shed upon his adopted State an undying luster. 

It would not be much out of place to observe here that the pro- 
tracted colloquy between the distinguished gentlemen from Maine 
and Illinois this morning is an illustration of the evils which are 
promoted by undue numbers in a legislative body. But for vices 
of behavior and decorum into which we have fallen by the en- 
couragement of numbers that colloquy would not have occurred. 

The chief merit of the minority bill which was advocated by 
the gentleman from Maineis that it increases the delegations from 
nearly half the States and prevents a loss toany. That sugges- 
tion may appeal, and may have been intended to uppeal, to the 
State pride of the States which gained as well as those which did 
not lose Representatives, but it does not rise to the dignity of ar- 
gument, for it is totally irrelevant to the question to be deter- 
mined, which is, what is the most suitable number of members to 
constitute an effective working body. 

If gentlemen believe that it is an end in itself important to be 
secured that each State shall have at least its present representa- 
tion, that end will continue important in the future and the 
House must continue increasing its membership as long as popu- 
lation increases in any State. How anyone in a lucid interval 
can entertain such a proposition | can not understand. It is an 
end which Congress has not heretofore regarded as important 


| and has not observed except in three instances in all our history. 


In 8 out of 11 apportionments in our history one or more States 
suffered a loss of representation. 

In the first apportionment Georgia lost 1. In the fourth, Con- 
necticut lost 1; Delaware, 1; Massachusetts. 7; Vermont, 1, and 
Virginia, 1; 11 in all. In the fifth, Maryland lost 1; Massachu- 
setts, 1: New Hampshire, 1; Virginia, 1; 4 in all. In the sixth, 
Connecticut lost 2; Georgia, 1; Kentucky, 3; Maine, 1; Maryland, 
2; Massachusetts, 2; New Hampshire. 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
York, 6: North Carolina, 4; South Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 2; Ver- 
mont, 1; Virginia, 6; in all, 38. In the seventh, Maine lost 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New York, 1; North Carolina, 1; South Car- 
olina, 1; Tennessee, 1; Vermont, 1; Virginia, 2; in ail, 9. In the 
eighth, Alabama lost 1; Georgia, 1; Kentucky.1; Maine, 1; Mary- 
land, 1; New York, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; South Curolina, 2; Ten- 
nessee, 2; Virginia,2; in all, 17. In the ninth, New Hampshire 
lost 1; Vermont, 1; Virginia, 2; in all 4. In the tenth, Maine lost 
1. The aggregate lossof members in all the apportionments from 
the beginning is 85, and singularly enough the State of Maine 
sustained the loss of one member in each of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and tenth apportionments. 

Now it is eee that the almost unbroken practice of Con- 
gress for a hundred years is to be reversed, and we are asked to 
adopt the principle that a State should never have its representa- 
tion diminished. 

Later in his address the gentleman from Maine reached the fun- 
damental contention and declared that the House ought to increase 
its membership as population increases, » On this proposition I join 
issue with him. I insist that there should bea stop to the growth 
of this House right here and now. The increase of our member- 
ship may be a good thing, but only toalimitedextent. The limit, 
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in my judgment, has been reached, and we ought to stop. 
not know that I can better accentuate the importance of this than 
by introducing a humorous situation in a family which I some- 
where heard of. 

An Irishman made a contract with his wife that when the chil- 
dren came singly she should name them and when they came in 
pairs he should enjoy that prerogative. 
pair of girls. The father said: ‘*‘ Under our arrangement it falls 
to me to name these girls, and I will name one Kate; and as they 
look a good deal alike, I will name the other Duplicate.” After 
the lapse of time there came a pair of boys. The father said: ‘I 
will name one of these boys Peter; and as I vote in New York, 1 
will name the other Repeater.” Fate was kind to the family, and 
after a time another pair of boys came. The father looked seri- 
ous and said: ** Mother, this seems like a good deal of a good 
thing. 
and this thing has got to stop right here.” Mr. Speaker, we have 
reached the climax in the size of this House, and I would stop 
right here. 





THE SITUATION. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to bring the existing situation into distinct 
view it may be stated that the only limitations upon the power of 
Congress to regulate the number of the House of Representatives 
are that it shall not exceed 1 for every 30,000 inhabitants, and that 
each State shall have at least 1 member. These restrictions are a 
distinct concession to the principle of constitutional limitation, 
and they had for their object the prevention of a too numerous 
and unwieldy House. There was no fear that it would be too 
small for effective legislation. Story, in his Commentaries, says: 

The danger was that from the national impulses of the popular will and 
the desire of ambitious candidates to attain office the number would be soon 
swollen toan unreasonable size, so that it would at once generate and com 
bine factions, obstruct deliberation, introduce and perpetuate turbulent and 
rash couusels 

There are those who believe that we are already perilously near 
the edge of this condition. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is easily seen 
that it would be no infraction of the Constitution to make the ra- 
tio so large that no State could elect more than 1 Representative. 
In that event the House would now consist of 45 members. It 
would, on the other hand, be equally free from constitutional ob- 
jection to make the ratio 30,000. 
over 2,500 members. Between these extremes the pendulum of 
Congressional power swings. 

In the exercise of such « power we can not be too conservative. 


Wisdom enjoins us to stoutly resist the tendency to increase the | 


membershipofthe House. The following tableshowshowsteadily, 
with a single break, the number has increased from the beginning: 


Whole 
number of 


‘encus ati 
Census. | Ratio. Represent 
atives 

Constitution, 1789... . ictinealll deakat paeeiiadeand sheen 30, COO 65 
First Census, 1783 .............. iiccatiee smite deta 33, 000 105 
Second Census, 1803 33, 000 141 
I i a 35, 000 18] 
I 40, 000 2138 
I ees 47,700 
a een e ane inane ann 70, 680 | 
I i li iar tel 03,428 | 
Eighth Census, 1868............. i. sii Raciadeil 127, 381 
Ninth Census, 1873 z ial sleet el ee 131, 425 
Tenth Census, 1883 TORRE ie 151,911 B25 
POR COUN TEND 'a nics sadada tanddbcunccd sactkcsaee 173, 91 356 


But it was further illustrated in the debate on the apportion- 
ment bill ten years ago. The chief end which the Committee on 
the Census set before them and which they seemed most proud of 
achieving, because it reconciled all minds, was to find a number 
which would prevent a loss to any State without unreasonably 
swelling the aggregate membership. The temptation to keep 
intact the delegations of the States whose population is stable is 
hard to resist. It will be no easier in the future than now. The 
virtue of an average member of Congress will be found not quite 
equal to the task of resisting the solicitations of State pride to 
maintain the numerical integrity of his delegation. If he is a 
man of heroic mold and can rise superior to such considerations, 
he may still encounter a situation quite too much for him in the 
fact that his own seat is in peril. 

Who is fit to legislate upon the right to retain his own seat in 
Congress? 
it would be to give your adhesion to a place than to a principle. 
That the tenure of one’s office depending upon his conclusions on a 
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I do | organized the opposition that is being made to the bill. For some 


| days prior to the beginning of this debate the newspapers hayo 
| informed us of the combination that was being formed py tho 


| States that will lose a member to defeat the bill. 


At length there came a | 


I will name one of these boys Max and the other Climax, | 


ll. The following. 
from a Washington correspondent to the Philadelphia Press | 
have no doubt is authentic: 
[Special dispatch to the Press. ] 
WASHINGTON, Decemt 

Someof the opponents of the Hopkins reapportionment bill, who have } oo), 
trying to ascertain the prevailing opinion in the House of Represent : 
on the subject, assert that there is not the least doubt that the bil] 
defeated. Representatives LANpD1s, of Indiana; CurRTIs, of Kansa 
LEIGH, of Maine; Mercer, of Nebraska, and others are quoted as ex} 
that opinion. On the other hand, Mr. HorKINs is very confident of t 
sage of the measure. 

All of the States that will lose a member under the Hopkins bill, wit}; ¢ho 
exception of Ohio, are perfecting an organization, or claim to hav: 
ished one already, witha view of defeating the bill. Kansas, Kk: 
Maine, Nebraska, South Carolina, and Virginia are the most activ: 
opposition to the bill, which provides for retaining the House with 

ent number of members. 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is too obvious to need to be mentioned that 
the time will come when States of stable populations must have 
their delegations in Congress diminished more or less to avoid the 
calamity of a House too unwieldy to do business, Why not rec 
ognize the inevitable now and avert the evil of undue numbers? 


i 


| 1f State pride is to be wounded sooner or later it would be patri- 


This would give us a House of | 


otic to bare your breasts and receive the wound now for the good 
of the country. A State may be excused for desiring to main- 
tain its standing in the family of Commonwealths. but it ca 
expect to stand still and hold its rank with States that are march- 
ing on. This a popular body, whose representative power j 
based on population. States of stable population must decrease 
their delegations in Congress, or States of growing population 
must increase theirs. In either case the relative politica! power 
of the States would remain the same. 

Under this bill the ‘‘ratio” will be 208,868—with an additional 
member to those States which, after being divided by the “ ratio,” 
have a fraction of population left of more than half the ‘rat 
The result will be that in 30 States the representation will remain 
unchanged. In the remaining 15 States 7 would gain and § lose 
representation. The gains and losses would be as follows: 


GAINS. 
Illinois biticdas bbusns able mcermiikk Ube ston wilds eee ohae< 
rR tC. 2. 4 cales waaeweneaadie 1 | West Virginia .........-.. 
Minnesota piiatanippicadintuibenaahn ent 1} 
ELE SS Ee 1 | Ec sueleknids don va 
i ee 1} 

LOSSES. 
oe ae eal a l 
ESE EERE: ie SET eee 1 | South Carolina -.. 
PS .nnictocustiden beneundta bedi bya | ee ee eae 
SIN tcc nates ean enmbbe tenons l 
SI eich eros oa aleunas bs aenaenn l Total 


Under the stress of such a situation how much easier | 


| arithmetic will be likely to vitiate the result. 


public question is not calculated to promote a wise decision goes | 


without saying. 
arena of legislation between private interest and public duty 
ought to be avoided whenever possible. 

The character of the opposition to this bill still further exem- 
plifies what all experience confirins. 
from the States which will lose a member under the operation of 


Situations which invite such conflicts in the | 


j 
| 
| 
| 


We witness the members | public interests than one of 45, but no one believes that a boy 0! 


this measure in solid array against it, with fewexceptions. They | whose charmed circle is to be found the maximum effectiv: 


These results are tempered with moderation; there are no‘ 
treme hardships, no gross inequality. Every objectionab! 
ture is reduced to its lowest terms, and there only remai! 
smallest margin of that inconvenience and inequality incid 
all human efforts to attain perfection. To be willing to : 
this isnot too much to expect of statesmen who are sensibl 
public need and animated by a patriotic desire to provide | 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire in a feeble way to demonstrat 
wisdom of keeping the mem bership of the House within it 
ent numerical limit. The proposed number, 357, is as li 
any other to be the ‘‘magic one” that will secure the most o! 
best and the least of the worst results. In the demonstr 
this it is necessary to have in mind the ends to be compas 
any regulation of the number of the House, constitutio: 
legisiative. It is easy to deduce from the discussions in th ' 
eral convention and from ‘‘ Madison’s Summary” the objects tle 
‘‘framers” set before them in considering the number of 
the House should consist. Stated generally, they are: 

(1) A body large enough to be a safe custodian of the in ts 
with which it is charged and to secure the benefits of free c 
tation and discussion, as well as immunity from too easy 
nations for improper purposes. 

(2) A body small enough to avoid the confusion and feeb 
resulting from the turbulence of numbers. 

(3) Congressional distrigts as large as is compatible wit 
Representative’s knowledge of the local circumstances of |) 
stituents and his means of keeping up the necessary tou 
elbow with them in sentiment and sympathy. 

In determining the size of a legislative body with a v« 
effectually securing these ends it is quite obvious that too! 
In a probk 
this kind twice 3 are not always 6,but may be 4. The law 0! 
‘diminishing returns” is plainly operative here. The ‘fram 
evidently considered the principle that requires representation 
increase with population, without due attention to its limita! 

A body of 357 members is, no doubt, a safer custodian 0! 


2,500 would be proportionably safer. There is a number wih!" 


ess, 











and inefficiency must increase in varying ratios as we depart 
either way from it. E 

What that number is in a given case is the ‘‘pinch.” Here | 
“many men have many minds.” It is instructive to note the | 
kaleidoscopic views our people entertain on the subject of repre- | 
sentative ratios. The States are widely variant in the number of | 
their legislative bodies; so much so that it makes us almost de- 
spair of ever being able to arrive at a conclusion which will unite | 
in its support both reason and experience. 

The subjoined statement, which I will incorporate in my re- 
marks, shows the population and area of each State, the number 
of the upperand lower houses of their respective legislatures, and 
the ratio of population to each number. Though made eight 
vears ago, it is approximately correct to-day. 

s ent showiztg the population and area of the States, the number of repre- 
sentatives and senators, and the ratios of population to each member. 
























_ | Area, ower | Tinney | Ratioin | Ratioin 
States. yee | square oon Upper | lower | upper 

: miles. : ~"| house. | house. | 

a | s 
Al | 1,513,017 | 50,722 100 $3| 15,130] 45,850 
A 1, 128,179 52, 198 w2 | 82 12, 262 36, 395 
Ca 1, 208,130 | 156, 501.5 80 40; 15,102 30, 203 
( 412, 198 | 104,500 49 | 26{ 8,412 15, S54 
( 746,258 | 4,750 249 21/ 38,000 35, 536 

Del 2,120 20 9| 8,42 18, 721 | 
Flot 891,422 | 59,268 76 32 5,150 16, 309 
G i 1,837,353 | 58,000 175 44 10,500 41, 758 
I ;. 8,826,351 | 55,414 153 | 51 25, 009 75, 027 
SndianA...ccacotseues 2,195,404 | 33,809 100 | 5O!| 21,624 43, 848 
SoG). .<cddisee ue 1,911,892 | 55,045 109 | 50! 19,119 38. 238 
KANSAS ...-----seecee| 1,427,006 | 80,891 125 40} 11,417 35, 678 
K ST eR ek 1, 858,635 | 37,680 100 38; 18,586 48,911 
L BR ..<-cuncces 1,118,587 | 39,924 8] 386) 11,415 31,072 
Maine ...cssedeeubeen 661,086 | 35,000 11 | 31 4,378 21, 325 

Ma snl . ccanen 1,042,300 | 11,124 117 | 26 | 8, 900 40, 092 | 
. 2,238,943 | 7,800 240 40 9, 320 55, 974 
2,093,889 | 56,451 100 a2} 20,999 | 65, 434 
Min 1, 301, 826 83, 531 100 43 2,166 59,174 
} 1,280,600 | 46,750 120 40 10, 746 40, 300 
Mis 2,679,184 | 65,350 140 34 18, 736 78. 800 
Nebraska a 1,058,910 | 75,995 100 | 33 10, 589 35, 207 
Nevada eae 45,761 | 112,090 40 20 1,144 1,830 
New Hampshire .... 876,536 | 9,491 1 24 1,173 31,377 
New Jersey.........} 1,444,993 | 8,320 60 21 24, O82 68, 806 
Wow LOG ccnamnemet 5,997,853 | 47,000 128 R 46,858 | 187,438 
North Carolina ..... 1,617,947 | 43, 800 120 a) 3,483 82, 359 
Chilo . nce Scackibede 8,672,316 | 39,964 110 37 | 33,084 99, 252 

Ovegeh .ccess cee’ 313, 767 | 95,27 60 30 5,229 Ww, 459 | 
Pr RWOUIED, «. ahi ctnten 5,258,014 | 46,000 204 50 26, 159 105, 160 
Rhode Island. ....-.- 345,06 | 1, 054 72 | 36] 4.799 9, 597 
South Carolina ..... 1,151,149 | 34,000 14| 3% | 9.233 | 34,883 
South Dakota....... Beeee bo cdhe cance 121 48 2, G35 6,850 
Tennessee........... 45, 600 99 o 17,853 70, 701 
TURAS. .ccccouneaaed 274, 356 106 31 | 21,000 72,114 
Vermont adtetie 23 10,212 240 30 | 1,373 11,081 
Virginia ;..<<csdscoud 80 | 38,348 100 40 | 16,559 38,511 
West Virginia ...... 762, 794 23, 000 65 26; 11,735 31, 783 

Wisconsin ..........- 1,686,880 | 53,924 100 33 16, 869 51, 118 | 


RATIOS IN THE STATES. 

From this table the most incongruous results appear—whether | 
we compare the legislative assemblies directly or consider their 
respective ratios of representation. For example, Connecticut, 
withan areaof4,150square miles and a population of 746,258, has 249 
representatives, a ratio of less than 3,000, while California, with 
more than thirty-two times the area and nearly double the popula- 
tion, has but one-third the representatives and a ratio of 15,102. 

New Hampshire, with an area of 9,291 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 376,530, has 321 representatives, a ratio of 1,173, while 
New York, with an area about five times as great and about six- 
teen times the population, has a little over one-third as many 
representatives and a ratio more than forty times as large. Be- 
tween other States almost as great disparity prevails. The small- 
est ratiois 1,144, in Nevada, and the largest, 46,858, in New York. 
A similar variety of ratios prevails in the senatorial representation 
ot the States, 

An equal contrariety of view seems to exist upon this subject 


imong European nations, as appears from the table hereto ap- | 


pended, showing the size of their legislative bodies. 
Statement showing the number of various European legislative bodies. 


Austria Hungary: } Japan: 
Re presentative Assembly of House of Representatives .... 300 
a Che TRING cc cicdvuissncccoce 120 | Netherlands: 
selgium: S | Representative Chamber..... 100 
Representative body ......... 138 Upper Chamber............... 50 
D Senate Dilan addict taniieidintieinin 69 Portugal: 
enmark: Chamber of Deputies....-..... 173 
‘hamber of Representatives. 102 Chamber of Peers............. 180 
hee SRT 66 | Spain: 
F rance: | Congress of Deputies ........-. 440) 
Chamber of Deputies ......... 576 | Se 360 
Ger, ONE i scntdanddl Pe hetei 300 | Sweden: 
jermany: | Chamber of Deputies -........ 222 
Lepresentative NR ii aan 397 Upper Chamber...... .......-- 148 
Gr Federal Council ............... 58 | Norway: 
treat Britain: ° i Legislative Assembly. ........ 1l4 
: House of Commons ..... Pa 670 | Switzerland: 
sreece: National Council.............. 145 | 
Italy emer of Deputies......... 150 Upper House ..........2.-cc000 44 
Chamber of Deputies......... 508 
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| ward as it is now. 


| would only be tolerated in a crowd. 


|} hearing agreeable and corrupts every excellence in oratory. 


Sl 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
It is thus apparent that we can derive little aid from the expe- 


| rience of the States or of other nations in the solution of our prob- 


lem. Turning again to the experience of the Federal Legislature 
for a hundred years, and a few general principles, uniformly ac- 
cepted by our people, we find abundant data to sustain the belief 
that a House of 357 members will be as safe a depository of the 
powers vested in it when our population is 100,000,000 and up- 
A Representative stands to his district in a 
twofold relation, (1) as to territory; (2) as to population. As to 
the former relation it is well known that the existing districts 
vary widely in area. The Tenth district of Pennsylvania, which 
I have the honor to represent, consists of a single county, having 
an area of about 1,0U0 square miles. The Eleventh district of 


| Texas ten years ago was 120 times as large, consisting of 97 coun- 


ties, with an area of 120,000 square miles The large districts, it 


| is easily seen, would diminish in territorial extent as population 
| increases, while the smaller districts, in which population is more 
| stable, would increase in extent with lapse of time. 


In his relation to the people of his district the qualifications of 
a Representative are more exacting. <A general knowledge of his 
constituents, their principles and their employments, and the laws 
under which they live, is quite essential. But any man who ap- 
plies his intelligence to the subject can clearly see that with tho 
largest ratio possible for a hundred years under the proposed lim- 
itation any man likely to be elected to Congress would easily meet 
all the conditions imposed either by the extent of his district or 
the number of his constituents. Mere numbers within a given 
area is not a matter of great consequence where there is similur.ty 
of interest and employment. 


Diversity in the industries of the district is of much greater 
moment; but the natural limitations upon this will keep the 
ness interests of the district within easy range of the Representa- 
tives knowledge. Moreover, with modern facilities for com- 


munication and transit a member can be as well acquainted with 
the sentiments, sympathies, employments, and interests of 300.000 
peop!e as with those of 30.000 scattered over the same area a hun- 
dred years ago, when Madison declared that ‘if the largest State 
in the Union be divided into ten or twelve districts the Repre- 
sentatives would possess an adequate knowledge of every local 
interest.” 

So that due attention to the reasons which lie nearest the nerve 
of the problem can hardly fail to produce a conviction that, as 
far as the qualifications of the members to render effective serv- 
ice are concerned, the number proposed will adequately respond 
to any demand that will be made upon them for a hundred 
years. 

EVILS OF NUMBERS. 


3ut the body must be large enough to secure the benefits of 


| free discussion as well as immunity from too easy combinations 


for improper purposes. I hazard the statement that no man wio 
witnessed the House of Representatives in action during some of 
the stormy scenes of the first session of the Fifty-first Congress 
will contend fora greater number to promote these important 
ends. 

The deliberative character of the House is already impaired by 
its size. Its dignity is occasionally marred by conduct which 
The behavior of members, 
the quality of debate, the attenuated wit and low-down retort 
which occasionally make the judicious grieve could not occur 
without the encouragement of numbers. 

The enfeeblement born of confusion and turbulence is of all 
things to be avoided. Here we are already trembling on the edge 
of danger. The Houseis becoming unwieldy. Aconditionc'osely 
approaching chaos is possible toit in seasonsof excitement. Much 
ot the time the level of disorder is high enough to make it difficult 
for one-half the members to tell what the other half are doing. 

It has been on rare occasions a very cave of ALolus with every 
wind let loose—deliberation impossible, profitable discnssion ot 
of the question, legislative business at a standstill, waiting for 
the storm to blowover. In these seasons of tumu!t the wisest 
head, the firmest hand, and the stoutest heart available in our 
time have been unequal to the task of maintaining the conditions 
necessary to the transaction of business. Without some restric- 
tion upon the tendency to increase, the House will continue to 
grow until confusion worse confounded will bring the nation to 
shame and invite the ‘‘lingual curse of Babel” to put an end to 
the stupendous folly of attempting to legislate in a mass meeting. 

Few members of the House can be heard with distinctness in all 





parts of the Chamber without an exertion of the vocal organs 


which destroys every quality of voice which makes speaking or 
If it 
were possible for this House to vitiate. the morals and principles 
of the people as much as it has depraved the taste and corrupied 
style in public speaking, I should cry out with Daniel Webster, 
“God save the Republic!” Much of what passes for debate is only 
an exchange of vociferations across the Chamber. An unduly 
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loud voice is as disagreeable to most people as it was to the sensi- 
tive Cowper, who wrote: 

Vociferated logic kills me quite; 

A noisy man is always in the right. 

I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair, 

Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare, 

And when I think his blunders all are out, 

Reply discreetly, ** To be sure; no doubt.” 


ECONOMY. 


The arguments, Mr. Speaker, in support of this bill would 
not be complete without allusion to the cost of maintaining a 
numerous House of Representatives. No amount of growth and 
no stretch of prosperity ought to make us indifferent to the claims 
of economy in the administration of Government. No man who 
thinks well of his country and desires to minimize the burdens of 
the people will sanction the waste of public money upon officials 
who are not only needless, but who actually embarrass the legis- 
lation of the country. 

The increase of 24 members by the last apportionment bill car- 
ries an addition to the annual appropriation for the House of at 
least $200,000. In ten years it swells to $2,000,000. An increment 
of 29 under the minority bill would involve an outlay of $2,500,000 
in ten years, and so on down the years, gathering in volume as 
the House swells in number. : 

In this connection I may add that 357 members can be comfort- 
ably accommodated in the Hall of the House without any radical 
or expensive alterations in its architectural strutture, while any 
number in excess of that would require extensive modifications of 
the interior construction of the building, destroying its architec- 
tural unity, impairing its symmetry and beauty, and causing great 
inconvenience and expense in the remodeling. 

INFERIOR MEN. 


Any comprehensive survey of the evils of an unduly numerous 
House must include the obvious source of weakness arising from 
the diminished responsibility of members as well as from the large 
number of inferior men likely to enter into its composition. An 
undue proportion of members of limited information and weak 
capacities make it easy for the few able and astute to direct and 
control legislation. Madison addressed himself to this view with 
great force and clearness. These are his words: 

The more multitudinous a representative assembly may be rendered the 
more it will partake ot the infirmities incident to collective meetings of the 
people. Ignorance will be the dupe of cunning,and passion the slave of 
sophistry and declamation. The people can never err more than in suppos- 
ing that by multiplying their Representatives beyond a certain limit they 
strengthen the barrier againsta government of afew. Experience wili for 
ever admonish them that. on the contrary, after securing a sufficient num- 
ber for the purposes of safety, of local information, and of diffusive sympathy 
with the whole society, they will counteract their own views by every addi- 
tion to their Representatives. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Some who favor a larger House refer us to some European leg- 
islatures as examples of ideal legislative bodies, notably the House 
of Commons, This is not a happy reference. Passing over the 
total dissimilarity of the American and English legislative bodies, 
and the fact that one does all the legislation for England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, and in a general way for the whole British 
Empire, while the other has for its limited sphere the remnant 
which remains after 45 State assemblies have supplied every local 
and State need, it is worthy of note that English statesmen do not 
conceal their belief that the House of Commons is too large for 
effective work, and no one conversant with the history of that 
body will fail to unite in that belief. 

That it is able to transact business with any degree of dispatch 
under ordinary circumstances is due in a great degree to the non- 
attendance of members. But, lest the English example may be 
again quoted, I want to say very distinctly that if anything could 
bring greater reproach upon America than the scenes which occa- 
sionally occur in Congress, it would be what would be likely to 
occur after we had formed it on the model of the House of Com- 
mons. It has on its rolls 670 members, 40 of whom constitute a 
quorum to do business. 

It rarely happens that more than two-thirds of the members are 
present at a time, and when there is a full attendance all but 360 
must stand round like ‘‘ bound boys,” as that number exhausts 
the sitting space on the floor. No member can reserve a seat. 
The rules of the barber shop prevail. The “next” takes the seat 
until they are all occupied, and the hindmost stand or retire. If 
a member without a seat addresses the House, he holds his hat in 
his hand or puts it on the floor. If he has papers or books to 
which he desires to refer, he holds them in his arms or puts them 
in his pockets oron the floor. Gladstone objected to enlarging the 
hall, because, he said, ‘‘it is big enough.” 

T. P. O'Connor, M, P., in a recent article presents the House 
of Commons in alight which makes it anything but desirable for 
us to regard it as worthy of imitation. He says it consists of men 
who for the most part avoid the place as if it were infected with 
a pestilence; that itis the most unbusinesslike and ineffective 
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legislative instrument in the world. Members will not remain in 
the House unless there is something of unusual interest pending, 
Business of great importance may be under consideration, but 
unless there is hope of a scene or a sensation the House empties, 

For example, the navy and army bills, dealing with the de. 
fences of the country and carrying millions of dollars, are debated 
often in a House consisting of 10 or 15 members. A scrap of some 
kind, a personal squabble between two members, will fill the House 
with an excited and interested audience, while the highest inter. 
ests of the Empire will leave the House cold and empty. Onur 
own House of Representatives, with its present membership, 
scarcely escapes the enfeeblement and inefficiency of the House of 
Commons, and with an equal number our body would be equally 
unsatisfactory, and it would be said of this House, as it has been 
said of the House of Commons, that a man in the armor of the 
fifteenth century could not be more unwieldy, and we would wit- 
ness scenes in this House, which have been witnessed in the House 
of Commons, when a member was addressing the House with but 
two others in the Chamber, and sometimes only the Speaker in 
the Chair. 

TUMULT OF NUMBERS. 


Such conditions, it must be confessed, are well calculated to dis. 
courage attendance. Members who receive no salary and have 
other business easily yield to the solicitations of interest or pleas- 
ure and remain away. When lured by the expectation of a 
**scene” or brought in by the ‘*‘ whips,” when the * division bell” 
can not reach them, they swell the crowd, but they bring little 
of the element of deliberation and less acquaintance with the bear- 
ings of the legislation on hand, but much subserviency to the 
leaders—many elements of the mob—and ready passions to be 
played on by the fiery orators who marshal the contending hosts, 
and the result is precisely what could be foreseen—excited mem- 
bers shake their fists in the speaker's face, disorderly calls produce 
an uproar which an Englishman likened to a ‘‘cataract ina 
thunderstorm.” 

Members usually grave shouting with boyish abandonment, or 
in a frenzy of desperation struggling to lift their voices above the 
tumult of noises, comparable to those of a ‘‘ zoo” ‘ just before 
feeding time,” the eloquence of honorable members seeming like 
a real representation of the Morse telegraphic alphabet, the alter- 
nate dot representing the utterances of one side and the alternate 
dash the groans of the opposition, and the whole tumultuous as- 
sembly ‘‘ bedlam” more than a deliberate body of Christian states- 
men. In depicting these occasional features of the House of 
Commons to illustrate the evil of undue numbers I have only 
borrowed, in the main, the delineations of Englishmen who saw 
what they described. 

AN EXAMPLE TO BE SHUNNED. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, is this the parliamentary feast to which 
American legislators are invited? Certainly an example so worthy 
to be shunned will no longer be held up for our imitation. The 
consequences of an unwieldy and overnumerous House of sturdy 
Britons ought to admonish us to avoid similar dangers and make 
us sensible of the necessity of keeping the House of Representa- 
tives within the numerical limit of an effectively working body. 
To effect this wise and salutary end after a hundred years will be 
a reform which— 


Is not the hasty product ofa day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay. 


Reapportionment Bill. 
SPEECH 


ALBERT D. 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. SHAW, 


Monday, January 7, 1901. 
On the bill (H. R. 12740) making an apportionment of aa ives 
gress among the several States under the Twelfth Censu 
Mr. SHAW said: = 
Mr. Speaker: I am in trouble over the questions arising anu 
| the apportionment issues now before this House, and will endes) 
to explain the perplexities and doubts pressing upon my ! 
and conscience concerning my sworn duty in connection t 
with. As one of the latest to come into this body, with the oa’ 
of office still fresh on my lips, confronted with the grave const 
tutional mandates regarding the apportionment now under «is: 
cussion, it causes me some hesitancy. smite 
That the issues involved are of grave importance all here act's 
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and that great prudence and wisdom are necessary in reaching a 
just and safe conclusion is equally clear. As for myself, I have 
no difficulty over the two bills presented to the House by the 
chairman of the Census Committee |Mr. Hopkins] and by the 
mtleman from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIGH]. 

These bills differ mainly as to the ratio upon which to base the 
representation of States, and the advocates each have defended 
their views and conclusions with unusual force and eloquence. 

As to these bills, it can be truly said that each has strong points 
in its favor and that no constitutional barriers have been thrown 
down in their preparation, assuming that each State of this 
Union has observed the constitutional safeguards and rights of 
all citizens in the last elections. The so-called Hopkins bill pro- 
ceeds upon the basis of limiting the membership of this House to 
its present number, 357, and the Burleigh bill is based upon an 
increased membership of 29, enlarging the House to 386 members. 
So faras precedents are or should bea guide, from the First Census, 
in 1790, down to the Eleventh, in 1890—a period of one hundred 
years—With only one exception—that of the Sixth Census, in 1840— 
the ratios established increased the number of Representatives, 
as the following table will show: 
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| Repre- 
Year. | Ratio. senta- 
tives. 
Constitutio® <ccccs acewnccecsee coccce csccese ceseescece eenitle ashe 80, 000 65 
First ConSUB .ccccccccecsse coed scccecccce soreunsaxeped 1790 38, 000 105 
Second Census.......... eke mbaaie dicndmn aeaniainiadieags 1800 33,000 141 
et CORRE 6nd eececnencedn cues cose vsvctase cesecess 1810 35, 000 181 
Fourth 6000 ee 1820 40,000 213 
ee | 1830 47, 700 240 
Rizth ConSOS. cece covcacesavcececccccocce seseececeses 1840 70, 680 pe) 
Rairetsths CII ae ek ain teats avinc ctdenn come | 1850] 93,423 233 
pO I tL eee 1860 | 127,381 243 
Wenth Com scck stems thew eseetswecnccocus tncccocas 1870 | 131,425 293 
a a a 1880 | 151,911 825 
VSG CH na liveetbddbbocenendéncesenncedseence 1890 | 173,901 357 


From this table it will be seen that the percentage of increase 
in Representatives since the one reduction in the Sixth Census, of 
1840, has been as follows: In 1850,4} per cent; in 1860, a fraction 
over 4 per cent; in 1870, something over 20 per cent; in 1880, a little 
less than 10 per cent, and in 1890, a little over10 percent. Under 
the ratio of the Burleigh bill the percentage of increase is a frac- 
tion over 8 per cent. The proof is conclusive that the policy of 
enlarging the membership of the House of Representatives is a 
national one, as shown in the first one hundred years of its his- 
tory. The question of the seating capacity of this Hall, as proved 
by the plan before us, is settled in the affirmative beyond fair dis- 
pute. The question of architects, acoustics, and rules can be 
easily determined. 

The more important consideration as to the wisdom of increas- 
ing the membership at the present time is one each member must 
consider and settle for himself under his oath of office. I shall 
not attempt any extended remarks upon this point, first, because 
the past precedents are my guide as to my own views, and, second, 
for the reason that others with far greater weight of judgment 
have already gone pretty fully over the question. I believe, how- 
ever, that the theory upon which our Government was modeied 
had in view the enlargement of the House of Representatives un- 
der the increasing population of the Union. The two Senators 
from each Siate—anall or great in area and population—were to 
be offset by the enlarged membership of States in proportion to 
their growth. One was a fixed, the other an expanding repre- 
sentation, 

As has been ably set forth in this debate, our present House is 
small in comparison with the membership of the foreign parlia- 
ments of the world. Iam of the opinion that it is a wise policy 
to reasonably increase the Representatives of our nation in con- 
formity with past precedents. The duties of each member here 
increase from year to year, and it will in a measure bring relief 


by enlarging the membership of this House. I feel that itis better | 
‘o increase the membership here than to unduly enlarge the popu- | 


lation of our constituencies. 

With this view, I am in favor of the Burleigh bill. Under its 
provisions the great State of New York will gain three members, 
as compared with one under the Hopkins bill, and this seems to 
me in every way fair and desirable. But, Mr. Speaker, a broader 
question, that of the constitutional rights of citizens in some of 
the States of our Union, as specified in much detail in the official 
report accompanying a proposed bill known as the Crumpacker 
bill, 1s One which is profoundly perplexing and difficult for me to 
Satisfactorily solve, 7 
has } 
States of this Republic, and the particulars are described in such 
4 manner as must arouse the keenest solicitude over the rights of 
the negro race of every true lover of our country and liberty. 

i have diligently sought to inform myself of the basis of these 


§ Charges are made that the right of suffrage | 
een denied large numbers of American citizens in certain | 





charges, and in this search the following statistics, prepared 
wholly from official records, have been in part the result: 


Ratio of votes to population in each State and in the Northern and Southern 


States, respectively, in the Congressional election of 1898; »number of votes 


required to elect a Congressman in the North and South, respectively. 
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Popula- Vote, 1898 roe 
States. tion (cen- | (Congres ” i 000 : 
apse sus of |sional Di-|,; habit 
1900). | rectory). | "Site 
adits witinntip imennrne tsi henneansenees | 1,485,053 72,511 183.5 
SE + ice etnten ene Sti weteereneedate 539, 700 144, 101 267 
ie thant raid enmi@mbenn Gumeheedodan 908, 355 148, 109 163 
tl iatttdeminidighend aindnilacieuninneuiad 184, 735 42, 007 227.3 
DT tcdiendinthbnieencdireabebiguibasnn aed ates 161, 772 39, 091 241.6 
Ss ctccergichs all dihdacntinaeaindel a Ginisinn Wiehdiaee eens 4,821, 550 573, Bs 181.2 
IIL ahs waitelsiit wreteaien ave 2,516, 462 7, & 225. 6 
aS See 2,231, 853 , oF 188. 1 
PN cattcudus wecses Sosnes dsnesiusennsinetes | 1,470,495 ; 191.1 
ila: deta ataapaiercnishabite es teitiinteimans Senna } 2,147,174 , 626 117.2 
a aaa aia lara al 694, 466 SL 125 
ii anita d Cinsheal dnidentnininiantuanianin 1, 190, 050 217, 182.3 
LS EE Ne 2, 805, 346 312, 2 111.3 
anaes den camindindnilnnsemins aaidion 2, 420, 982 5, 85: 171.7 
I a i win eesti | 1,751,394 248, 1! 141.8 
NN Wetidubatcds stldetinddaonthanaddangnetanl ene 551, 4 177.5 
TN liste | 243, 329 | 49, 787 204.6 
I oxic Acedia doelian celgiainaill tokenivenaiapeiaigiin | 1,068, 539 , 172 176.1 
a | 42, 535 WOT 210.3 
SE III ncn ctedad cenntinémnasadingeen | 411,588 315 197.5 
IED auinnudndaducinietremeb ates annie thiey- hee | 1,883,660 160 176.3 
i Ae incite gaa nibetiaiintwen 7, 268,012 930 182.1 
| icc adixtaniinciendions quantita nedinn conn 819, 146 , 620 142.9 
Se Gils nseniditenenia dubidbbosaekdueenaskineeancind | 4,157,545 803 185. 2 
1 GOI eeicgs weccadeens ccccnccces coccee cece esse 415, 536 875 200. 4 
Ria csi esiintnharalinng Aled Ghanaians } 6,302,115 786 149.1 
a oe Gaba Gees sddaew ds } 428, 556 093 89 
ee } 401,570 92 179.1 
iki Sania Mita trdinissneschueatehis stideditmenediiintilisiuads al 276, 749 2723 214.2 
i a so aca aie amie ees | 343,641 2,079 151.5 
Washington ...........-.. ica te peitls Ui atenlls etibdad | 518, 108 | . 776 146.3 
NN essen tact allelic abide pasta nites | 958, 800 74, 056 181.5 
Is sills | 2,069, 042 , (R9 155.7 
HN Lithinbitintins tnt alcniaiadlaaeauigtntiiiwed | 92, 531 | 9, 671 212.6 
ibis Bice a nnn aisdeittaaatedia Gait 55, 634, 858 9, 506,918 | 170.9 
| | Votes 
| “= per each 
Southern States. ae | Vote, 1898.| 1,000 
—— inhabit- 
ants. 
| 
Sn tnd duiintheihonseipieseneatesiaimes” Boe 91,131 | 49.8 
NN i nishangiperesncu serene ina teee aneii 1,311, 564 27,678 21.1 
I icin adie hepnisidenmnln hamgiiidaibnis aeetnt mike 528, 542 32, M42 | 62.4 
al i 2, 216, 331 68, 739 81 
a ele 1,381, 625 33, 208 24 
Rina nosicgeinidhh thames timely Memansine 1,551, 270 26, 860 17.3 
a ees de lia 1, 893, 810 331, 352 174.6 
at lmicrisisinis nape 1,340, 316 28,831 | 21.5 
fine int emencikdoananiskaendeequad 2,620, 616 177,902 88 
| i ee 3, 048, 710 $21, 539 138.3 
ED Nis cadena tddenendaketekcemunune wees 1, 854, 184 | 172, 302 92.3 
I a a a Nh il eh ces 18,975,665 | 1,412, 484 74.4 
| 
Average number of votes required to elect a Congressman in the 
ated tie Rh aling e hee hi leid icine eins Gepaes eiciel maldnidier eee Gpemdnieuie 35, 740 
j I etek msthetn cid tthde ott dia ilghte eillintacsincbacnbitaceldeselDaiininin. teptiauthtinindoeemts 15, 604 
at ea eee shia tiinnants 3s, 939 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Nas cnedlntsthdinieel Gedtnnis que ine ena sanded é ied niet 5, O34 
Number of votes necessary to elect 34 Congressmen in the State of 
I i a a i an al ar i nit ..-- 1,323,930 
Number of votes necessary to elect 35 Congressmen in the States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina... 207,708 


Scattering votes not noted _in the Congressional Directory of December, 
1900, were supplied from the New York Tribune Almanac for 1900, as follows: 
Alabama, 72; Colorado, 2,077; Connecticut, 413; Georgia, 34; Idaho, 914; Lowa, 
1,442; Maine, 438; Michigan, 470; Missouri, 271; Washington, 2.064. 

The picture thus presented is one which should demand prompt 
and serious consideration. It seems to show that the negro vote 
has been largely eliminated in a number of Southern States from 
some cause. What that cause isit is the duty of Congress to find 
out, if possible, at the earliest moment, in my opinion. An anal- 
ysis of the table I have presented discloses many surprising evi- 
dences of the inequality of representation, as proved by the records 
of the Congressional election of 1898. The fact that to elect 34 
Congressman in the State of New York there were cast 1,323,930 
votes and to elect 35 Congressmen in the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina it took only 
207,708 is a difference in voting power which, under the charges 
that this is due to wholesale disfranchisement of citizens of the 
United States, is both startling and alarming, to say the least. 

This table further shows that in the Northern States the average 
votes per each 1,000 inhabitants is 170.9 and in the Southern States 
| 74.4, and that the average votes required to elect a Congressman 
| in the North is 35,740 and in the South 15,694. This is the result 
| of the comparison, broadly stated, but the average votes required 
| to elect a Congressman in the State of New York is 38,939, while 











in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina it takes only an average of 5,934 to elect a member, 
as shown in the Congressional election returns for 1898. I think 
this showing should be regarded as convincing reasons why an 
exhaustive and impartial investigation should be undertaken by 
the Census Committee of this House, so as to officially place be- 
fore this body a full and clear review of all the facts entering into 
this remarkable political condition. Feeling this as a duty, I was 
in fullsy:npathy with the resolution offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. OLMSTED], as follows: 


Whereas the continued enjoyment of full representation in this House by 
any State which has, for reasons other than participation in rebellion or 
other crime, denied to any of the male inhabitants thereof being 21 years of 
age and citizens of the United States the right to vote for Representatives in 
Congress, Presidential electors, and other specified officers is in direct viola- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
which declares that in such case the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which such male citizens bear to the whole num- 
ber of male citizens 21 years of age in such State, and is an invasion of the 
rights and dignity of this House and of its members and an infringement 
upon the rights and privileges in this House of other Statesand their Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas since the last apportionment the States of eae South 
Carolina, and Louisiana have by changes in the constitutions and statutes 
of said States, and for reasons other than participation in rebellion and other 
crimes, denied the right of suffrage to male inhabitants, 21 years of age, citi- 
zens of the United States, and such denial in each of said States extends to 
more than one-half of those who prior thereto were entitled to vote, as ap 
pears from the following statistics, published in the Congressional Directo- 
ries of the Fifty-second and Fifty-sixth Congresses, viz: In the 7 districts of 
Mississippi the total vote cast for all Congressional candidates in 1890 was 
62.652; in 1898, 27,045. In the 7 districts of South Carolina the total vote in 
1890 was 73,522, and 28,831 in 1898. In the 6 districts of Louisiana, 74,542 in 1890 
and 33,161 in 1898. One member of the present House, representing 10 coun- 
ties in Mississippi, with a population in 1890 of 184,297, received only 2,068 votes. 
One member of the present House, representing 6 counties in South Carolina, 
with a population in 1890 of 158,851, received only 1,75 votes, and one mem- 
ber, representing 13 counties in Louisiana, witha population of 208,802, re- 
ceived only 2,494 votes; and 

Whereas it isa matter of common rumor that other States have, for rea 
sons other than those specified in the Constitation of the United States, de 
nied to some of their male inhabitants, 21 years old and citizens of the 
United States, the right to vote for members of Congress and presiden- 
tial electors, as wellas executive and judicial officers of said States, and mem- 
bers of the legislatures thereof, and no reduction has been made in the rep- 
resentation of any State in this House because of such derfial; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has, by message, recommended 
“that the Congressat its present session apportion the representation among 
the several States as provided by the Constitution:” Therefore, 

Resolved, Section 1. That the Committee on Census shall be and is author- 
ized and requested, either by full committee or such subcommittee or sub- 
committees as may be appointed by the chairman thereof, to inquire, exam- 
ine, and report in what States the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, Represent- 
atives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of aState, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such States, 21 years of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, oon for participation in rebellion or other crimes, and the pro- 
portion which the number of such male citizensshall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens 21 years of age in each such State.‘ 

That this dignified and statesmanlike preamble and resolution 
should have been received by several of the Southern members of 
this House with keen resentment and under a challenge twice re- 
peated by different speakers that it was ‘“‘a firebrand” thrown 
into the discussion of the apportionment was tomany here, I doubt 
not, as it certainly was to me, a great surprise. This preamble 
and resolution are based upon official data of undoubted accuracy 
and within the plain provisions of the Constitution. Grave 
charges have been made that drastic means have been resorted to 
in order that the disfranchisement of great numbers of citizens of 
the United States might be accomplished for a special political 
purpose in the Southern States. This whole question is one of 
grave constitutional importance, and deserves to be settled on 
broad lines of constitutional law and right. 

It is not a question of mere partisan politics, but one of vital 
constitutional righteousness. If the statements detailed in the 
preamble and resolution of the gentleman from Pennsylvania are 
true, or in part true, then it is the sworn duty of every member of 
this House to provide ways and means to right the existing . 
ical wrongs! Andif they are not true, then the truth should be 
known, in the broad interest of national concord and justice, and 
the sooner the better. As to our sworn duty here it may be well 
to again present the constitutional provisions governing the legal 
entry to this body: 

ARTICLE XIV. 


SEcTION 1, All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. ut when the right to vote at 
any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of 
the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial 
officers of a State, or the members of the re thereof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, oo for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime, the sof representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 
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ARTICLE XV. 


Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote sha!) ; 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account o! 


color, or previous condition of servitude. : 
: Sno. 2. The Congress shall have power toenforce this article by app: 
egislation. 


The meaning of section 2 is very clearly set forth in Mr. ( 


PACKER’S Views as given in his dissenting report: 

For instance, if a State witha epwation of 1,500,000 should disfra 
per cent of its male citizens over 21 years of age, for any reason ex 
participation in rebellion or other crime, in apportioning Representat 
population of that State would be reduced 40 per cent, and it would 
Sepreennaniaes on a basis of 900,000. It is as mucha part of the consti: 
scheme to reduce the basis of apportionment in States that hav 
chised male citizens 21 years of age as it is to base repressasason up 
lation at all. 4 
tory, andit leavesno discretion in Congress whatever. The formof ex) 
is angenve and not permissive—“the basis of representation sha 
duced.” 

The constitutional provisions are mandatory. They | 
escape legally for the timeserver or trifler. The spirit « 
provisions is as clear as the letter, and the declaration is | 
shall” see them safeguarded. 
their stringent mandates. Only one question is to be dete: 
by the members of this House, and that is, ‘‘ Have these « 
tional provisions been abridged or disobeyed?” If they ha 
our plain and imperative duty to promptly apply the « 
tional remedy. This is a sworn and clear duty—not on: 
tics merely. It involves high constitutional obedience, 1 


and no less; and it is one so sacred and so majestic, uncer 
free Constitution, that every American citizen should sta: 
the front advanced line to keep sacred and inviolate this i 


table basis of our liberties. 

It seems to me that this vital question of disfranchisen 
one of the most weighty interests of our civilization that ha 
before the American people since the great war of the sixti 


The language of the Constitution is clear, direct, and : 
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I regard it as the duty of every American citizen to resolutely de- 


mand that the plain provisions of the Constitution shall | 


full discussion is always in order, and especially so here. 


sent in this connection the sections of the Mississippi, Loui 
and North Carolina election laws relating to the rights of c 


citizens as voters: 

The number of colored males of voting age in these three Stat 
1890, 380,000, and now, presumably, reaches 450,000, thus representing « 
tion of over 2,000,000 in these States alone, *‘ without the consent o! 
erned.” It will be seen that the Louisianaand North Carolina law 
cially framed for the purpose of making the educational test app!) 
the colored population, as all persons who were voters prior to Ja! 
1867, and the linealdescendants of all persons who were voters p! 
date are exempt from the provision of the law which disqualifies | 
cause of illiteracy. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Sc. 244. On and after the lst day of January, A. D. 1892, eve: 
shall, in addition to the foregoing qualifications, be able to read a 
of the constitution of this State; or he shall be able to understand | 
when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation thereof. A 
seeetien shall be made before the next ensuing election after Janua: 

Sw. 
LOUISIANA. 


Sec. 8. He (the voter) shall be able to read and write, and sha 
strate his ability to do so when he applies for registration, by mak 
oath administered by the registration officer or his deputy, writte: 
tion therefor, in the English language, or his mother tongue, whic! 
tion shall contain the essential facts necessary to show that he is: 
register and vote,and shall be entirely written, dated, and signed 
the presence of the registration officer or his deputy, without ass 
suggestion from any person or memorandum whatever, except t! 
application hereinafter set forth: Provided, however, Thatif the ap; 
unable to write his application in the English language, he sha!! 
right, if he so demands, to write the same in his mother tongue fro! 
tation of an interpreter; and if the applicant is unable to write bl 
tion by reason of physical disability, the same shall be written at | 
tion by the registration officer or his deputy, upon his oath of such 
The application for registration, above provided for, shall be a « 
following form, with the proper names, dates, and numbers subst 
the blanks appearing therein, to wit: 

Iam a citizen of the State of Louisiana. My name is . aw 
the State (or country ) of ———, parish (or county) of ———, on the 
——,in the year - Iam now——— years months and 
ofage. I have resided in this State since -———, and am not disfra 
= provision of the constitution of this State. 

EC. 4. If he be not able to read and write, as provided by secti 
article, then he shall be entitled to register and vote if ‘he shall, at 
he offers to register, be the bona fide owner of property assessed ‘ 
this State at a valuation of not less than $300 on the assessment ! 
current year, if the roll of the current year shall not then have been 
and filed, and on which, if such property be personal only, all tax« 
have been paid. 

Sec. 5. No male person who was on January 1, 1867, or at any © 
thereto, entitled to vote under the constitution or statute of any 5‘ 
United States, wherein he then resided, and noson or grandson of an 
son not less than 21 years ofage at the date of the adoption of this con 
and no male person of foreign birth, who was naturalized prior ( 
day of January, 1898, shall denied the right to register and \ 
State by reason of his failure to oss the educational or proper 
cations prescribed by this constitution: Provided, He shall have | 
this State for five years next preceding the date at which he shal! « 
registration, and shall have registered in accordance with the ter 











article prior to September 1, 1898; and no person shall be entitled to! 


under this section after said date. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Sec. 4. Every person presenting himself forr 
and write any section of the constitution in the 


istration shall be ab! 





glish language; 4v¢, 
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he shall be entitled to vote, heshall have paid, on or before the Ist day of May 
‘ the year in which he proposes to vote, his poll tax for the previous year | 
nrescribed by Article V, section 1, of the constitution. But no male per- | 

; who was, on January 1, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, entitled to vote | 
ier the laws of any State in the United States wherein he then resided, | 

d no lineal descendant of anysuch person, shall be denied the right to reg- 

er and vote at any election in this State by reason of his failure to possess 

» educational qualification herein prescribed, provided he shall have reg- 

.yed in accordance with the terms of this section prior to December, 190s. 

rhe general assembly shall provide for the registration of all persons en- 

i to vote without the educational qualifications herein prescribed, and 

'|. on or before November 1, 1908, provide for the making of a permanent 
record of such registration, and all persons so registered shall forever there- 
.fter have the right to vote in all elections by the people in this State, unless 
disqualified under section 2 of this article: Provided, Such person shall have 
paid his poll tax as above required. 

It is widely charged that the intent of the framers of these late 
amendments to the constitutions of the several Southern States 
named was to shut out negro voters from the polls. This charge 
has been eloquently denied by distinguished Southern members 
of Congress during this debate. The issue is one of fact, and the 
only way to determine the facts is by an exhaustive Congressional 
investigation. I deeply regret that this did not receive first at- 
tention in this apportionment by this body. * Right wrongs no 
man” is an adage as old as civilization, and at this period of irri- 
tation and unrest over the issue of disfranchisement, which will 
soon have to be met and composed, it would have been statesman- 
like and wise to have first officially ascertained the facts regard- 
ing all the charges and denials about the abridgment of the con- 
stitutional rights of negroes in the South before any apportionment 
bill was considered in this House. 

[ shall not be unfair to any section or State in quoting the re- 
mark of the president of the convention that framed the Louisiana 
constitution, as showing his view of the work that had been done 
in framing the new articles: ‘‘ What care I whether it be more 
{ 
t 





r less ridiculous or not? Doesn’tit meet the case? Doesn't it let 

he white man vote, and doesn’t it stop the negro from voting? 
Andisn't that what we came here for?” Again, Senator TILLMAN, 
with brave frankness, said in the convention that adopted the con- 
stitution of that State in 1895: ‘‘It has always been my cardinal 
doctrine as a public man that all white men, as far as the enjoy- | 
ment of the privileges of government and the emoluments of office 
are concerned, shoald be equal in this State, and that the major- 
ity alone should govern.” ‘There can be no doubt about what the 
meaning of this famous Senator was in the above announcement 
of his political views. 





in view of the official returns already given in this connection, | 
it would appear that the system presumably adopted to disfran- | 
chise the negroes in some of the Southern States has been an | 
undoubted success. Starting in the early part of March last, I | 
made an itinerary of visitations, embracing nearly every South- | 
ern State, in my capacity as commander in chief of the Grand | 
Army of the Republic. During my extended tour I endeavored | 
specially to study carefully the environments of the negroes who 
had served their country in the great war. I had exceptional | 
facilities for doing this, and for discussing their status under | 
a wide range of conditions. I became acquainted with many of | 
the leading friends of the negroes, men who had served in the 
Union armies in many cases, and with others who took a deep 
interest in the welfare of the colored people. Some little time | 
ago | wrote several of these prominent comrades and friends 
rezarding the situation, so far as any constitutional amendments 
of laws in the Southern States led to disfranchising negroes | 
therein. I submit several of the replies I received as germane to | 
this discussion. I do not give the names of the writers simply | 
because of local prejudices, perfectly well understood by every 
member of this House. I can vouch for their genuineness. 

[From Louisiana. ] 


1 inclose herewith copy of resolution adopted at meeting of fifteenth de- | 
partment encampment, and a copy of the same was forwarded to the State | 
constitutional convention then in session in the city of New Orleans. 

Never before in the history of the world can it be shown where such a ter- | 
rible outrage was perpetrated by a civilized and enlightened people. What | 
W = a Bismarck or a Gladstone say to such an act? 


Lou 


e it resolved, That this department encampment of the Department of | 
uisiana and Mississippi, Grand Army of the Republic, recognizing that | 
politics or the discussion of political questions are not allowable under the | 
rules and regulations of the order, yet deem it fit and proper to request as a | 

' 





matter of simple justice that the State constitutional convention now assem- 
bled grant to the honorably discharged Union veteran soldiers of the war 
of 1561-1865 the right to register and vote in the State of Louisiana.” 
‘ Men who under the most trying hardships and difficulties bravely and hero- 
ically fought in defense of their country and flag, and then to be deprived of 
the rights of citizenship of the nation they helped to save, by the very people | 
Who fought to destroy it. You may rest assured that the time will come | 
When the descendants of these same people will hang their heads with shame | 
on account of the action of their fathers or grandfathers in having voted for 
8u ;. 40 unjust, tyrannical measure. 
as also forward to you herewith a copy of blank which the law directs each | 
“pplicant shall fill up in his own handwriting before he can secure a certifi- | 
cate of registration which will entitle him to vote. Now, I can testify under | 
oath that at least 100 men in the ward where I reside have filled up these | 
yanks correctly, and yet were refused registration papers. Upon the other 
rand, I have known many instances where white men could not fill up these 
planks and were promptly assisted in the performance of their duties by the 
clerks of registration. 
- jAgain, it will be seen how the laws of Louisiana discriminate against the | 
olored men. as under our constitution all men (without regard to educa- 








| would have been freely bestowed upon all his children. 


tional or property qualifications) are permitted to vote whose fathers or 
grandfathers were voters prior to the year 1867. 

I sincerely hope and pray that the Congress of the United States may, in 
its great wisdom, be able to devise some method which will result in remov- 
ing from the statutes of Louisiana and other Southern States these mon- 
strous acts. 

[From Alabama. ] 


I have been at a great loss to discover how any member of Congress, who 
has taken an oath to support the Constitution of the United States, can de- 
liberately permit the mandates of the fourteenth amendment thereto to be 
violated. Several of the Southern States have already abridged the suf- 
frage, so far as their colored citizens are concerned, and the remaining 
Southern States will follow in the same course. Those first referred to are 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South and North Carolina. In my opinion, it is not 
only just to said States, but to other States of the Union, and in strict con- 
formity with the Constitution, to reduce their representation in Congress in 

sroportion as the right to vote by the citizensof said States has been abridged. 
The extent to which this has been done may properly become a matter for 
Congressional inquiry, and hence it has appeared to me unwise to pass an ap- 
portionment bill until the facts are fully known, and then base representa- 
tion accordingly. 

A great many men of high character in the South, who have always heen 
Democrats, but who conscientiously think that the interests of their respe 
tive States require an abridgement of colored suffrage, admit that it would 
be just and proper to curtail their representation accordingly. [fam unable 
to conceive how any Northern Representative can advocate a basis of repre- 
sentation in Congress whereby it would require about five citizens of one sec- 
tion to be equal to three of another. Any such basis of representation is so 
palpably unjust and unequal that it has seemed tome the slightest reflection 
would convince any fair-minded man that nothing but discontent could fol- 
low such a course. I had sincerely hoped that Congress would not make a 
mistake in this matter. I have seen it stated, as coming from some excellent 
men, that the inequality would adjust itself by a future division of parties, 
and in said division the Republican party would really secure the advantage. 
A residence of thirty odd years in the South, and active participation in the 
political revolution that has taken place there since the war, persuades me 
that any such view is fallacious and chimerical. 

[From Louisiana. ] 

While the people of the South have great admiration for those who stand 
firmly by their honest convictions, yet their opposition in this State is so bit- 
ter against the negro exercising the rights of citizenship that I feel quite 
sure they would have no kind feeling toward those who would in any way aid 
in a reduction of their representation in Congress as a consequence of the dis- 
franchisement of the colored man. * * * 

It is very difficult for me to understand how any just man who believes it 
unwise to permit the colored man to vote should desire to have this same 


| man to be placed on an equality with the white man in making an apportion- 


ment for representation in Congress. 

The action of the white people of Louisiana in bringing about, through in- 
timidation, fraud, and violence, nearly a total disfranchisement of the col- 
ored voter is not only one of the most infamous acts ever perpetrated by a 
civilized people, but it also exhibits a disrespectful and disloyal feeling toward 
the Government of the United States. 

It carries with it a nullification of the conditions which were made requi- 
site for the States in rebellion to return to their old positions in the Union. 
I can not understand how the loyal people of the nation can tamely submit 
to such terrible outrages. 

Shall we bow in humble submission before those who labored so earnestly 
to destroy our country and flag. and acknowledge that the terrible sacrifices 
freely offered during the war of the rebellion in behalf of freedom and equal 
rights were made in vain? 


The white people of the South were alone responsible for every evil that 
occurred through the enfranchisement of the negro. In Louisiana the col- 
ored people prayed to their former masters to cooperate with them; they 
would cheerfully vote for white men to hold the office 1d make the laws, 





and in return they only desired to be furnished with su 


public-school facil- 


| ities as would enable them to better prepare their children to discharge the 


duties of citizenship, and 9 per centof all ex-Federal soldiers who were then 
residents of the State were ready and anxious to lend their influence to 


bring about this friendly and harmonious action between the white and col- 
ored voters. If this fair and judicious method could have then been adopted, 
and good faith had been maintained between the parties, what a great bless- 

nt 


ing it would have been to all the people of Louisiana; what a terrible amou 
of suffering and bloodshed could Reco been avoided. 

Our fertile and beautiful Commonwealth would have become the garden 
spot of the world. Property would have enhanced in value millions of dol- 
lars. The greatest feeling of good will and confidence would have existed 
among all classes of people. Andsuch noble and Christianlike conduct would 
have so pleased the Great Architect of the Universe that great bl 
But no; at the time 
of the adoption of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu 
tion of the United States a large majority of the white people of the South 
were bitterly opposed to granting the right of suffrage to the colored man. 
Notwithstanding their flerce opposition, this great privilege was secured for 
the negro, and then the old white opposition began to make a fight to obtain 
control of the State. And the issue made by them through the press and by 





ssing’ 
ng 


| their campaign orators was not that they were opposed to colored men voting, 


but that they only desired to place honest and competent men in office 
In 1876, when the Democrats obtained possession of the State government, 


| it would have been at the risk of one’s life to have made a public statement 


to the effect that the Democratic party of Louisiana would ever attempt to 
deprive the negro of the right of franchise. So you can readily see that the 
fightagainst the colored men in the South since the close of the war has been 
founded on fraud, violence, and injustice. 

While the Republican party was in control of the State of Louisiana (a 
large majority of whose voters were colored men), the affairs of state were 
well administered. Nolynchings were heard of, and but few small defalca- 
tions were reported. Soon after the Democratic party came in possession 
the State treasurer left for Central America, and has not returned up to the 
yresent. The amount of money he took with him never was reported, but I 
co often heard it estimated to be over a million of dollars, and a New Or- 
leans city Democratic official left for Mexico, and it was reported he took 
with him aboutalike amount. You will find by the records that in a large 
number of the Southern States, under Democratic administration, State 
treasurers have been defaulters to a large amount. 

All classes of our citizens here will cheerfully testify that the only twore 
form administrations elected in the city of New Orleans since the war was 
secured by the colored vote. 

The colored man is not afraid to take his chance with his white brother ou 
an educational or property qualification if justice ard fairness is shown him. 
But in Louisiana the white man can be registered if his father or grandfather 
was a voter at the date when most of the colored men were slaves. And as 
to educational qualifications, why, the most learned man in the country if 
his skin be dark will be refused registration in the city of New Orleans. 
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With these facts before one, I can not understand how any member of 


Congress can consistently object to the reduction of representation to the | 


basis of the legally registered votes. 

I present these statements of men of high character and large 
experience in the South, and their views tend to bear out in words 
what the statistics I have used verify—i. e., that disfranchisement 
of American citizens, on a widely extended scale, has been carried 
on in Southern States in comparatively recent elections. The able 
speech of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. LINNEY] was 
surcharged with statistics and statements almost commanding in 


71Tr > } . . is re . is > = . : ; » ize 8 ; if | . . . 
their evidence of disfranchisement of American citizens in his | one of the famous battlefields of the great war, will be a swoet 


State. As aSouthern witness, who followed the *‘ Stars and Bars” 


in the great war, his speech was a powerful plea for justice, in | 
the interest of right and liberty, one that will not soon be forgotten | 
by those who listened to its effective reasoning and dramatic elo- | 


quence. His arraignment of the legislature of his State for repeal- 
ing the writ of mandamus was most impressive, and yet no Dem- 
ocrat from his State rose to deny his charge in this important re- 
spect. Referring to the repeal of mandamus, he said: 

Mandamus had its origin in the court of King’s Bench five centuries ago. 
It was regarded as the flower of the King’s Bench. 
judicial prerogative. The court had the same power to issue the writ that 
it has in this country ee an order of contempt to preserve order in the 
court. I thought at fir§t, and many lawyers in the State of North Carolina, 


some Democrats, concurred with me that a statute repealing mandamus | 


was unconstitutional and void; but upon investigation I found that the writ 
of mandamus was not a judicial prerogative, but was subject to legislative 
control by the State. 

Now, this grand writ, which is the twin sister of habeas corpus and which 
is as essential tothe enforcement of the rights of the citizen against despotism 


or other malfeasance of an officer as the writ of habeas corpus is as to per- | 


sonal liberty; that writ which had existed in the State of North Carolina 
alongside of habeas corpus, without any thought of its having been abolished, 
in less than two months from the time we held the meeting in the city of 
Greensboro to determine what remedy we could apply, and concluded that 
our only remedy was mandamus, was abolished. It leaked out—some man 
from our meeting—some one told them of it, and they called the legislature 
together and passed this act; and such an act! 
* * * * * * * 

Now, I challenge any lawyer on this floor, any Democrat or Republican, or 
any gentleman upon this floor to point toa single instance where any legisla- 
ture has ever attempted to lay its handsupon the writ of mandamus. It can 
not be shown. 
the coolest people in the world live. 
States, and I find that by this high prerogative writ the fraudulent hand of a 
bad officer and at other times bad electors has been paralyzed and made 
harmless by the writ. Here itis repealed. Whatfor? What has that to do 
with rape committed by negroes on white women? 
do with that, pray tell me? What wasthe purposeof it? They knew as well 
as they could that the Lord of Hosts lives and presides over the affairs of 
men; that the effect and purpose of this law was to prevent the courts from 
interfering with their wicked designs. 

In the elaborate argument, backed by full statistics, submitted 
by the gentleman from North Carolina { Mr. LiInNEy], he called 
attention to the fact that the methods and pees of the De- 


mocracy in North Carolina is to disfranchise Republicans. 


the public mind on the racial question, that being simply a cover 
to secure Democratic supremacy by any means. To demonstrate 
this he calls attention that the official returns show that in eight 
counties in his State—those being the only eight that have clear 
negro majorities of the voting population—the election machinery 
was in the hands of the Democrats, and there was 14,000 majority 
for that party in those counties, having a colored population of 
more than 30,000 majority. And, be it remembered, this result 
was proclaimed in an election involving the disfranchisement of 
the negroes! Such a statement from such a source, strongly cor- 
roborated by official data, is enough to stir up a line of thought 
not at all complimentary to the spirit and purpose of such unlaw- 
ful and unconstitutional acts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no harsh words to use in this discussion. 
It is a subject too solemn and momentous for the display of such 
aspirit. The political situation in the Southern States, so far as 
this disfranchisement question is concerned, is a serious constitu- 
tional one. 
being abridged there, the ‘‘shall” of the Constitution must be 
obeyed and its remedy applied, or we will lose our high estate as 
a liberty-loving and liberty-defending nation. It is not a ques- 
tion of a ‘‘ white man’s” rule, but one of an American citizen's 
constitutional rights. If not, why not? The fruits of the stu- 
pendous struggle of the sixties were garnered into the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to our Constitution, and 
thus became a part of the fundamental law. These are inviolate, 
as fixed as the north star. 
ment to the saviors of the nation to full liberty. 

Some people claim that the equal rights granted to the negro 
race were a huge mistake. 
discussion. The negro race was raised to an American citizen’s 
estate by the spirit of liberty, after the greatest internecine war 
of the world had closed in a complete victory. Wise or unwise, 
the Constitution guarantees the negro the equal protection of our 
laws and our liberties, and our sacred honor is pledged to this. 
He is an American citizen panoplied by our Constitution. I know 
well how serious the ‘‘ negro problem” of the South is, aiid I also 
believe that time, prudence, wisdom, and the following of the 
rules of the Great Teacher—of ‘‘ bearing each other’s burdens” 


It was regarded as a | focus to show my ful 
| greatest Republic of the world. 


| which 


| “irrepressible conflict’ between two great sections of the Union. 


| court of war through the cruel arbitrament of the swort 
| resort in the composing of vital questions in which the fate of the Union was 


It would have produced a revolution up in Yankeedom, where | 
I have examined the authorities of some | 


What has mandamus to | 


| faced each other on t 


They | 
bring the race question to the front at every election to influence | 





| henceforth there should be but one flag, one faith, one indissoluble U1 
and one ideal and sentiment of American citizenship. ’ 
| able basis of the final settlement of the questions fought to a finish i 
| andagony, in a sum total of sacrifice almost appalling to contemplat 
: : : yas | was not a war of conquest, but a war to commandingly solve and set 
If the rights of American citizens have been and are | 


That question is not germane to this | 
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and ‘‘doing unto others as ye would that others should do unt 
you”—will compose all the irritations and dangers so much in evi. 
dence in the present, in God’s good time. 

I have spoken of my visitations in the South during the past 
year, and feel sure that reproducing my speech made at the ro. 
union of the ‘‘ blue and the gray” at Atlanta on July 21, 1900 
will prove how fully and in what a broad spirit I covered th: 
ground of past differences between the South and the North from 
a private Union soldier's point of view. The spirit of fraterna) 
concord displayed at that memorable meeting of former foes. 


on 


memory to their dying day with everyone who was present. And 
I believe that the same spirit displayed at this reunion should 
dominate all American hearts. This verbatim report of my ad- 
dress is taken from the Atlanta Constitution: . 
Tam proud to be present on this battlefield of the great war and to n 


and greet comrades and veterans of the North and of the South on this ant 
versary of the Peachtree Creek battle of the sixties. Iam not here to sr 
of its details, for others will recount the reminiscent features of this fan 
tight who were ay gees on either side; but lam present as a Union 
sympathy with reunions of this sort, where b) 

former foes, once engaged in the hot rush of contending armies, now m ‘ 
friends and fellow-citizens, with common aims and in common loyalty to t} 
Il am to speak to-day not officially as the 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, but as a vet 
and a private soldier of Company A, Thirty-fifth New York Volunteer 
carried a gun for two years, what wells up in my heart on this gr 


occasion. I believe the time has come when plain words should be spoken 


¢ 


us 


i 


3 


| a past that will forever witch the world by its great deeds and great 1 
| covering the period of American history between 1861 and 1865. 


THE GREAT WAR DAYS. 


I will not dwell long upon the unhappy trend of events which led up to ¢} 
opening of the great war here and now. It will be enough to say that 


| South and the North became divided in the current of national ideas a) 


sentiments of liberty, and slavery and State’s rights became the cause o! 
Our di 
macy and statecraft lamentably failed to compose the sectional differ: 
that divided the nation along sectional lines, and the final —_— tothe blo 
came as the last 


at stake. 

And there followed four years of the flercest internecine war of al! age 
fought in the main by armies of volunteers on either side, composed f 
flower of the North and of the South, equally brave, equally as honest in 
their convictions of duty, and of a girth and brain of lofty patriotism that 


| has won for their soldierly qualities the admiration of the whole world. 1 


great struggle was a stupendous conflict unparalleled in its sacrifices in the 
history of wars. More and greater battles were fought and more men w 
killed, wounded, and died of disease than ever before went to their doom in 
the horrid holocaust of war during any similar period in history. 


THE CAVALIER AND PURITAN. 


The end came at Appomattox, and the Cavalier Lee and the Puritan Gran 

he closing scene of the most pathetic and bloody dran 
of alltheages. The half-drawn sword was motioned back, and the victor 
leader's words sounded forth the death knell of past national divisions 
greeted the glorious dawn of a new destiny, when he said: “How many! 
tions do your hungry soldiers need?” And then followed the blessed ass 
ance that horses and side arms could be retained, the former as helps in t 
new life of peace and the latter as evidence of personal loyalty. W! 
scene was this,my countrymen? Here stood side by side the grand rep: 
sentative of the Cavaliers and the splendid type of the Puritans, facing a1 
epoch in the history of the saved nation. In this hour, big with event 
Puritan and Cavalier were merged into a new product of our soil, tl 
representative type of the future within our Union, the American Chri 
citizen. Time's curtain then dropped down to shut out from view the 
nage of war, blood ceased to flow, and only the memories of the dread st! 
remained. Peace, sweet peace, came to bless all homes and to gladde! 
hearts within the circle of our Union. 


A NEW DESTINY. 


The era of war had ended and the epoch of peace page. 
there are no birds in last year’s bird’s nest. and that there can be no 
of the wheel with the water that has passed, so also must it be true tl 
and gone events in the life of individuals and nations must rest upon t 
tory of the recorded years. The decision reached at Appomattox wa 
slavery and State’s rights and the Stars and Bars should be surrend: 


If it be true t 


‘ 


This was the i 


problems sectionalism had brought into view, for it had come to 
national unity was at an end unless this could be done. As the great | 
tersely and wisely stated the issue, the nation could not exist “half slav 
half free.’ When the last resort of war had been tried and the Sout 
rendered, then the bond of a common citizenship was sacredly signe: 
blood of almost countless thousands, and henceforth there was to be 
tional division, and former sectional lines were to disappear utter!) 
was the issue and judgment of fate and war. 


HAPPY RECONCILIATION. 
Iam proud to say on this day that as a whole, and under ail the conc 


: | in a broad view, the South has nobly kept the bond made at Lee's surr 
And they will forever remain a monu- | 


The reconciliation has been as complete as it has been glorious in the ! ’ 
circle of ourredeemed Union. The bravest are the tenderest, and the 
are the daring in all battles of war or peace, and the stately her« ig I e 
his able generals, as a wile, fully accepted the bond of blood and 
entered upon the era of peace worthy in a citizenship, surcharged was 
sentiments of lasting peace and concord. But it remained under Go i 
Spanish-American war to come to bring into line side by side the - ms ¢ 
erans of the North and the sons of veterans of the South, marching to 
music of the Union, under the Stars and Stripes, and commanded by ia 
wearers of the gray and the blue, to bring forth full accord between oe T 
and thus securea common sentiment of American ——— This m« et 

on the ground where the brave men fought and fell during the filer: ° on 
of the blue and gray in the sixties but illustrates the lesson of pt sherit . 
concord of the nineties I have just mentioned. I trust this great nl bear 
of former veterans of the armies of the South and of the North wi e thas 
lasting fruit as an object lesson of fellowship as American citizens, one th 
stands for a strong and high civilization. 


tot 
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SOME IRRITATING MEMORIES. 


Iam aware that both in the South and in the North there linger irritating 
nories over the great war. It is not strange that this should be so; it 
be strange, indeed, if it were otherwise under all the remarkabte cir- 
‘umstanees surrounding the mighty conflict and victory. There is some 
risunderstanding, no doubt, even yet, both in the North and in the South, 
over the conditions and proprieties which the surrender made binding 
OPT oa eonth fought under their Stars and Bars, and the principles these 
stood for, With a heroism unsurpassed in battle record, and when they laid 
down their arms in surrender all they fought for went down with their 
silenced guns in an unquestionable settlement and decision of all the issues 
inv jlved.. The Confederacy passed into history asa dead and gone effort to 
“found a new nation” on American soil, and its furled flag should have no 
lace in public view or parade henceforth. Old things have, indeed, passed 
te with us, and the new promises of present and future growth in all that 
makes a nation happy and free, as well as wise and truly great, should be as 
the “pearlof great price” to every soul in our dear land. 

[ do not like to hear the term “‘rebels” and “traitors” applied now to the 
former foes of our Union, for it seems to me that men who volunteered to 
face death in the hell of battle did all that honest men could do to prove their 
loyalty to principle and duty, as they saw it from their point of view, duty, 
and principle. hen they yielded to the fate of war, and accepted the new 
destiny of the nation, they stood upon a common plane of American citizen- 
ship, flesh of our fiesh, bone of our bone, and Americans all; and I do not be- 
lieve we should ask ex-Confederates to admit that they were wrong or trai- 
tors in the service they honestly rendered the Southern Confederacy. I 
I know of no higher test of love of country than that of periling one’s life for 
his ideals of law, justice, and liberty. Under this view it would follow thata 
final settlement of our sad and bloody differences should forever end all harsh 
recriminations regarding the great war. What I am anxious to see is the 
disappearance of all unworthy reminders of the terrible conflict, and the 
culture of present unity and righteousness over all the Union. 


A COMMON CITIZENSHIP. 


There can now be but one ideal of American citizenship, one Stars and 
Stripes, one bulwark of future national glory, and one line ot patriotic teach- 
ings for alland by all. In this view the keeping alive of sectional teachings 
as to the justice and rights of the cause of the South in the hearts of the chil- 
dren is all out of order, unwise, unjust, and utterly opposed to the bond by 
which the great chieftain, Lee, solemnly bound the cause of the South in his 
final surrender. I deeply deplore all agencies of this sort, because in honor 
and in chivalric American manhood and womanhood nothing of this nature 
should be taught or tolerated for an instant. The facts are that one of two 
things is true—first, all the issues of the South were surrendered to the 
Union, or, second, the war for the preservation of the nation and the freedom 
of the slave and the end of the cause of contention was a failure. The whole 
world acknowledges that the final victory of the matchless Grant was com- 
plete, and that the South lost and the Union won. 

Recently I visited the Southern States in my capacity as commander in 
chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, and from the opening to the close 
of my official visitation I received the warmest and most cordial welcome, 
both from ex-Confederates and ex-Union veterans and comrades. Here, in 
this beautiful city of Atlanta, the hospitable gates were opened wide, and a 
camp of Confederate veterans came in a body .o meet me, and I shook each 
one by the hand as they slowly marched past in two ranks. I was touched to 
tears by the pathetic scene. The memory of other scenes and other times 
came back to me, and I could but contrast the fierce onsets of foes on bloody 
battle lines to the blessed hand graspsof peace. At Dublin, in Texas, a depu- 
tation of ex-Confederates and comrades met me, coming 20 miles by rail to 
escort me back to their town, and we were welcomed by the mayor and offi- 
cials, and a salute was fired in honor of the occasion. Ata banquet held that 
oveme the majority present were members of the Confederate camp at 

ublin. 


memo! 
would 





A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


I shall never forget the thrill that one ex-Confederate’s speech sent through 
my soul. He said that he served in the Confederate army all through the 
war, and at its close his heart nearly broke under the burden of final defeat. 
He almost doubted the providence of God, as in tears and agony he laid down 
his arms. But the travail of soul passed, and he communed thus to himself: 
“Thave done my duty as Lunderstood it; have periled all and lost allin the con- 
flict, and now, under the laws of fate and of war, I fully accept the new des- 
tiny. Ihave a Confederate flag I followed in the war, and once a year I bring 
itout and display it in my home. I have made provision in my will that 
when my time comes to go, three ex-Confederates and three ex-Union veterans 
shall bear my body to the tomb; and I have directed that my Stars and Bars 
shall be wrapped about my body so that I may sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking within the folds of the banner I followed so often in battle; and this 
isto he the disposition of the emblem of our lost cause in my family—buried 
out of sight forever!” And he closed one of the most eloquent speeches to 
which I have ever listened as follows: 

“Now, sir, lam an American citizen, as loyal as you can be to the Stars 
and Stripes, and to the new destiny of this Union. would willingly peril 
my life in its defense, and my ehiliven are taught to livein the present and 
for the future, zealous for the fullest realization of the fruits of the victory 
won by the armies of the Union, and faithful in all that inspires sentiments 
: loyalty and strength in the institutions of our now happy reunited na- 

on. 
THE RIGHT DOMINATING SPIRIT. 


rhis is the spirit of wisdom, as it seems to me, which should dominate all 
American hearts in the living present of this closing year of the greatest 
century in the life of man. Let us cherish our country, our whole country, 
and nothing but our country, and labor to secure the raising of the Stars and 
Stripes over every schoolhouse in the nation, and to place common text-books 
within them in every way worthy of a great nation, asthe only safeguard of 
future national development and glory. It cost the lives of a million men 
and untold sacrifice in suffering and treasure as the price paid for not wisely 
understanding each other, South and North in the sixties, and now the lamp 
of the Lord should be our guide along the ways of right and righteousness, 
Within the circle of our great country, so as to be worthy of our birthright, 
Sought with such a price, and where a union of hearts and a union of hands 
and the flag of our Union may be our watchword and defense forever. 

BATTLEFIELD PARKS. 


The battlefield parks which have been established in various parts of the 
country, dedicating to our posterity the sacred areas where were settled the 
Tomentous issues which caused the grest war, are, I feel confident, one of 
oo comp sing and wise agencies in the elimination of prejudices and enmi- 
it i, orn of that unhappy period. I am earnestly in favor of this policy, and 
braced th growth of the national spirit of true Americanism in which is em- 
— the sentiment that settled antagonisms should be fully accepted as of 

© past, and that the fields of carnage where valor 


“Sung a music to the march of man” 


geonla become the common center of the affections of the whole people- 
ci monuments will tell the story of a nation’s sacrifices as nothing else 





can. These will show what war means, and what it costs, and these mute 
monuments will teach coming generations the true glory and sublime of 
patriotism and the highest human endeavor. And wore, the environments 
of these battlefields will make clear the lessons of reconciliation as the joint 
heirs of either side meet in glory and in joy to pay atribute to the memory of 
brave heroes thus commemorated for all time to come. Iam strongly in 
favor of expansion along this patriotic line of action, and national apprecia- 
tion of the deeds of heroes, as worthy of the full confidence and support of 
all patriots. 
A NATIONAL MEMORIAL DAY. 


It seems to me that a national memorial day, falling on the last Sunday in 
May, would bea prudent and wise selection. lt would bring to the associa- 
tion of Memorial Day a sacred memory day, the guardianship of the church, 
and the tender memories of families, societies, and veterans of all wars, each 
in their own way to pay tribute of flowers and tears to the memory of the 
dear dead. I would make it national in order that a common day of devotion 
might strengthen the sentiment of affection among the living, and it should 
fall on a Sunday to insure that peace and rest which the holy Sabbath should 
alwayscommand. If this national day and date are fixed upon, the distract- 
ing present accompanimentsof Memorial Day in the form of boat races, base- 
ball, and many forms of sport would not come in to mar the solemnity and 
ange the original sacredness of this holy function of patriotism and affec- 

ion. 

The last Sunday in May would meet the broad requirements of flowersand 
season as well as any possible date, and but little difficulty would attend the 
change. The important object of so surrounding Memorial Day as to fix its 
beautiful sentiment in the affectionate remembrance and observance of com- 
ing generations is one of greatest moment; and it is believed that to have it in- 
variably fixed on a Sunday would secure the desired result. The new custom 
of scattering flowers on the waters in memory of those who died on the sea 
or on ships is a touching memorial worthy of the widest extension and obser- 
vation. Let us embrace all our dead in the loving circle of a national Memo- 
rial Day, and thus the soldier, the sailor, and the citizen would receive the 
tribute of flowers as the tender custom of decorating the graves of our dead 
more and more finds favor among our people. 


RETURN OF CAPTURED FLAGS. 


Much that was wise, with much irrelevant, has been said in the past, as well 
as in the present, about the return of captured battle flags. Ido not see what 
real service agitation over this question will render the living veterans, either 
of the South or the North. They are a part of the dead past and of an issue 
forever closed. Many of the heroes who won or lost the colors of troop, bat- 
tery, or regiment are beyond the reach of any action proposed with these 
relics of brutal war, and I do not know that there has been any demand made 
by those from whom flags were captured, or by those who captured them, 
for any action whatever to be taken regarding their present condition. After 
all the veterans of the sixties are at rest, the sons of veterans of the South 
and of the North can make any disposition they please of these emblems of 
departed significance, and without the slightest shock to the most sensitive 
or prejudiced mind. Iam sure I voice the commanding sentiment of the 
veterans of the gray and the blue on this question when I say that silence is 
more desirable than agitation in connection therewith. On the great record 
of these years the history of unsurpassed heroism in capturing or defending 
these battle flags has an undying wiace. This monument to valor will never 
perish, but the crumbling flags will soon decay. Under these conditions, let 
us leave both as an undisturbed legacy of equal heroism to the future. 


VETERANS OF THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 


This meeting is deeply pathetic to me, and no doubt to all who are present. 
It marks a broad fraternity of sentiment among reunited citizens of our great 
country. We can not fully realize what a vast national domain we have to 
hold and develop in the coming years. Eighty millions of free and Eappy 
souls, heirs of the greatest Government. Of all the people, by all the people, 
and for all the people; of all mankind, presents a power for good and for God 
unparalleled in human history. Our internecine battles of horrid war are 
enc ed, and the rule of righteousness should henceforth be our guide and in- 
spiration. Let us go forward in loyal courage to fight the battles of peace as 
valiantly as we met the shock of battle on either side a generation ago, and 
in union and devoted citizenship remember that righteousness exalteth a 
nation. If we do this, our last days will be our noblest, and the future will 
bless our final victories, when, as Abraham Lincoln prophesied, “this land 
shall be the home of 600,000,000 free and happy people.” 

SURSUM CORDA. 

And now in the farewell that I must speak, under this fair sky, now so 
peaceful, once filled with the thunderclouds of war, let me urge you men of 
that heroic past which we all remember; women of that day of desolation 
and of sacrifice, when we all laid our dead away; yes, let me implore you 
that we, the Americans of this our land—our land of one flag and of acommon 
zlory—that we, forever united, turn from all that grieved our poor, bruised 
1earts, aod, eine the future, teach all our children that this, under God, is 
their land—a land to be ruled in righteousness and kept for enduring liberty! 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us grave duties to perform in con- 
nection with the franchise ina number of the States of our Union. 
A full investigation without fear, prejudice, or favor by the Cen- 
sus Committee of this House should at once be undertaken. This 
course is demanded by the plain requirements of the Constitution 
and in the broad interest of all the people. Worthy statecraft is 
the strong arm of just governments. Wecan not asa great free 
people permit wrongs to be done to the humblest of our citizens 
without endangering the liberties of all. Judge Emory Speer, of 
Georgia, in a recent speech at Atlanta, took this broad and states- 
manlike ground upon the constitutional rights of the white man 
and the negro: 

We should resort tono questionableexpedient. We should accord to igno- 
rance or worthlessness of whatever color no hereditary right to the privi- 
leges of the elector. That ‘*‘ Wisdom, justice, and moderation * which proudly 
adorn the blazonry of the Empire State of the South should guide our coun- 
cils in all the deliberations so vital to our future. We should hazard no 
unconstitutional risk in prescribing the qualifications of the elector. We 
should hew to the constitutional line, let the chips fall as they will. This is 
manly. Thisis the part of honest men engaged ina great and arduous strug- 
sle to secure to themselves and their posterity the blessing of lawful popu- 
ar government. Then in truth will the people of the South enjoy their 
own again. 

Ex-President Cleveland lately uttered these prudent and wise 
words: 

This is a time for sober thought, tolerant language, and fraternal coun- 


sels. * * * Above all things, there should be a manly renunciation and 
voidance of undue sectional control. 
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These expressions were not made specially regarding the negro 
race in the South, but the reference to “sectional control” bears 
a striking relation to all the causes leading up to the “‘ undue 
sectional control” to which he was referring. If Congress does 
not show its courage and statesmanship in resolutely dealing with 
the issue under discussion, a grave peril surely confronts us. 
Congress has a sworn duty to perform in connection with the 
present apportionment which it can not in wisdom or justice ignore 
or disobey. Lack of stalwart courage is always ignoble in the 
swirl of the carnage of battle or in the no less important conflicts 
over constitutional rights. 

Reason, law, and statesmanship are the resources of the highest 
civilization, and we are face to face with issues and sworn duties 
that will test our best inspirations of loyalty and liberty. In the 
year 1809 two children were born who became great historic fig- 
ures in history—Abraham Lincoln and William Ewart Giadstone. 
Each lived to win universal reputations of great renown. One 
represented England and the other the United States. Slavery 
existed in British possessions and in the United States when these 
two men appeared, at the age of 22, to take up their public life 
work. When Abraham Lincoln fell a martyr to liberty, and his 
great heart ceased to beat for the downtrodden and oppressed, 
slavery had been swept away wherever the union jack and the 
Stars and Stripes floated. 

Gladstone led the culture of safe statesmanship that secured the 
abolition of slavery in his great country without war. Lincoln 
was forced to lead his country through “seas of blood” before the 
final doom of slavery on our own soil was sealed; and this became 
irrevocable with the surrender at Appomattox. 

These two pictures are worthy of careful study by us all under 
present pressing demands of right and duty. 

Where there is a common and patriotic effort to find the way of 
justice and law, the way of law and justice can always be found. 


When a great constitutional duty is disregarded and no just means | 


are tried to right apparent wrongs, liberty is endangered and citi- 
zenship dishonored. 
As to what wiil or can solve the negro problem, Booker T. 


Washington argues, in the August number of the North American | 


Review, that ‘‘ education ” will solve it. In his views, which are 
presented in a way to command general respect on broad educa- 
tional lines, there are practical considerations of great wisdom. 
He holds that the sort of education needed is that which ‘‘ begins 
in the homeand includes training inindustry and habits of thrift, 
as well as mental, moral, and religious discipline, and the broader 
education which comes from contact with the public sentiment of 
the community in which one lives.” 
WISE SAFEGUARDS. 

This is cogent reasoning and prudentcounsel. A reasonableand 
impartial property qualification and a just and safe educational 
test are not objectionable, providing that the same are applied to 
all citizens alike, and that each is free to cast his ballot in peace 
and have it counted in righteousness, Unlessthis is the rule then 
any political action that leads to the disfranchisement of Amer- 
ican citizens on account of race or color is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but fraught with grave peril to American justice and citi- 
zenship. The following plank in the platform of the Philadelphia 
Republican national convention clearly sets forth the policy of 
the Republican party upon this subject: 

It was the plain purpose of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution 
to prevent discrimination on account of race or color in regulating the elect- 
ive franchise. Devices of State governments, whether by statutory or con- 
stitutional enactment, to avoid the purpose of this amendment are revolu- 
tionary, and should be condemned. 

I have the honor to represent in part, measured by its wealth, 
its population, and its commanding elements of national strength, 
the greatest State in the Union. lam proud to say that we have 
manhood suffrage, based upon the plain provisions of the Consti- 
tution. And every son of its soil, and all naturalized citizens, 
under just local regulations, can cast their votes in perfect free- 
dom. The statistics prove that its citizens exercise the right of 
franchise in full measure, and in a manner worthy of the honor 
of our State and the safety of our electorate. 

Reference has been made to restrictions in a number of States 
of our Union, where educational and property qualifications are 
enforced to regulate the suffrage. 

I am frank to say that our experience in New York, on the 
whole, leads me to believe that universal suffrage is a good system 
in all its bearings. In time of war every citizen between the age 
of 21 and 45 is enrolled. When a draft is ordered, the names are 
placed in the revolving wheel, and the choice of chance, when a 
name is drawn, settles the claim of the Government to the services 
of its citizens in its defense. Now, it seems to me that when a 
citizen can legally be taken thus drastically from his home and 
all he holds dear in life to become a soldier in war, amid all its 
dangers and sacrifices, that he is entitled to a vote in periods of 
peace as a constitutional right, even though he is poor or is unable 
to read and write. And in this view New York opens the way to 
the ballot box to all its citizens. 


Under our broad constitutional provisions we have no troubje 
in meeting the fullest constitutional tests. We can discuss f,)] 
enfranchisement with a clear conscience and present a satisfac. 
tory compliance with constitutional prerogatives. Wherever 
| State restrictions lower the electorate and practically dis!rap. 
| chise American citizens, then the plain mandate of the Constity. 
tion should be enforced and the representation made to conform 
to the constitutional requirements. I would apply this test to 
any State and to every State, without the slightest impartiality 
whatever, because the qualifications of electors should be u 7 


a : ; iG | rm 
in all the States of our Union. I believe this policy is one that 
would secure general respect for the Constitution and justice for 
all State and nationul interests, and all would participate a\ike in 


| the privileges of citizenship by means of the ballot. Education 
will more and more eliminate ignorance, and thrift will certainly 
follow a better culture of manhood. ; 

I can not understand how any patriotic and loyal Ameri 
citizen can object to a just constitutional rule that a restricti; 
franchise should be followed by a lowering of the representation 
based thereon. Any objector to a negro vote should fairly refuse 
to benefit by this uncast ballot. Before the great war « slave 
stood for three-fifths of a vote in the Southern States. Now each 
negro of lawful age stands for five-fifths in voting power—a full 
vote. If he is disfranchised, then a gain of two-fifths in \ 
| strength is added to the electorate as compared with ante-jcliun 
| days, thus securing a larger representation and yet denying the 
| right to vote, Whereallare American citizens, under sacr n- 
| stitutional provisions, such discriminations should be p: tly 
swept away by an aroused public sentiment of justice a i 
over our whole country, or those communities or States 
bring about other conditions should not be permitted to } 
| thereby in the matter of representation. 

This is a good time to rise to the demands of constitutional jus- 
tice. The opening of a new century calls for a higher d: D 
ment of all the moral and political forces entering into our na- 
tional life. We have it in our power as citizens of a |! 
unrivaled in history to so actin peace and concord as to se 
blessings of the highest civilization of all the ages of man 
the near future. Above all, the problem is one concerning 
cans alone, and the exercise of patient statecraft and t 
| defense of constitutional rights under God will eventua 
about a happy solving of an issue which now seems 80 }e1 
many ways. The spirit of our great martyr Presiden 1 
animate and inspire us all. We should be quick and proud to 
‘quit ourselves like men” in the face of the present race pro ble 
If we do, with reason and withont passion, the true light : 
and justice will surely bless all our borders, 

When President Lincoln was walking through the streets ol 
| Richmond, Va., April 4, 1865, some negroes knelt at hi \ 
thanked him for their freedom. The President’s noble rwiy\ 
as follows: 

Don’t kneel to me; that is not right. You must kneel to God 
thank him for the liberty you will hereafter enjoy. I am but G 
instrument, but you may rest assured that as long as I live no 
a shackle on your limbs and you shall have allthe rights which G 
to every free citizen of this Republic. 

In this spirit of worthy American freedom let us defend 1 
stitutional rights of every American citizen, and so prov: 
to the present, reaching forward to the future.” Abov 
there be no “ color line.” 








The Negro Problem of the South. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOL, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 8, 1901. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12740) 1 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress among the severa! 
der the Twelfth census— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: The problem of what to do with the colo 
is becoming intensely interesting to the people of the w! 
try, and, taking advantage of the order of the House, I pr 
submit an article from the Forum of last August, written | 
self, which clearly expresses my views. It is as follows: 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH. 


If I for one moment believed it possible that in any continge: 
have any feelings other than those of absolute fraternity and co 
will toward the people of the South, I would not put pen to paper 
subject-matter of thisarticle. Indeed, I feel as much anxiety tor th: 
of the Southern people—for the wth and development of their sj" 
possibilities in all directions—as I do for the welfare of the peop-° 


z 











other section of the Union. All my animosities of the war period have been 
long since lost sight of. So much, then, for the feeling with which 1 enter 
upon my present task. : - : 

It may be stated as an unquestionable proposition that the foundations 
upon which our Government rests differ wideiy from those of other nations. 
The authority of our Government is founded upon the consent of the gov- 
erned; and this is not a phrase to be criticised and trifled with when the 
subject-matter of discussion relates to the people of the organized States of 
this Union, nor even when it applies to the people of territory acquired by 
conquest or treaty, although the application differs in various cases. 

Itis not necessary to enter upon the field of discussion which has grown 
out of some of our foreign relations. Let us, then, start out by accepting 
the proposition that all men in the United States have an equal right to be 
consulted about those matters of the United States Government which, by 
any possibility, can affect them. To take from members of a free govern- 
ment their individual right to eerneneee in that government—a right 
guaranteed by the constitution of the State in which they live, and long 
recognized as undeniable—would be to act in opposition to the doctrine so 
tenaciously adhered to by a large body of men in Congress during the recent 
session, namely, that it is the consent of the governed alone that gives power 
to the governing body. 

That there is a movement on foot, fully developed and already largely 
executed, having for its aim and object the disfranchisement at the polls of 
a body of men in the South will not be denied by any candid writer or 
thinker. Itis not alone the hope of those who are thus moving to exclude 
ignoranee and vice and incompetency, but it is their hope to make it impos- 
sible by law that the rights of citizenship shall any longer be exercised by 
the colored men of a majority of the Southern States. Already,in the States 
of Louisiana, eer and South Carolina, constitutional amendments 
have been adopted which, by their operation, will exclude from the privi- 
lege of voting a very large minority, if not indeed a majority, of the people 
of these States. 

No intelligent, fair-minded man will deny that it is the purpose of the or- 
ganizers and promoters of this movement to make it impossible for the col- 

ed man to vote in those States. Nor did any gentleman of the South, in 
the recent reference to the matter in Congress, deny that the manifest in- 
tention is so to shape legislation as to have it operate unequally upon the 
white and the black. Indeed, the gentlemen of that section justify it, and that 
justification will be discussed here briefly. But, to make it a little plainer 
aud more emphatic, it is intended that offices of every kind shal] be held by 
white men alone, and that the colored men shall have no voice in choosing 
who of the white men shall hold the offices. 

The colored men of the South are to become serfs, persons in, but not of, 

he Southern States. Stripped of all power of resistance by the use of the 
nly weaee, that a free man has in a republic, he would be subject at once 


t 
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to the willof his white masters; and it may be well argued that his condi- 
t 

( 
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on inthat case would be worse than it was in slavery. Then he had certain 
iims upon his master; then his master had great interest in him, at least 
n his physical welfare. Now the master wouid have no interest in the col- 
ored man whatever. He would be simply his master, and would be under 
no obligation to protect him under any circumstances whatever. 
In order that this argument may be considered fair and equitable, there 
should be no misunderstanding as to what the movement in the South has 
for its ultimate object. Great art has been used to make it appear that the 
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| by the people of the South that in case of failure they would bear no 
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scheme is put into operation his children and his children’s children, for all 
time to come, are to be in practicalslavery. Whyshould he struggle? Why 
should he educate himself and hischildren? He will retrace the stejis he has 
taken toward good citizenship much more rapidly than he has advanced. It 
is the history of the world, and there is no escape from the blighting effects. 

But it is said, in answer toall this, by the men of the South, men of char- 
acter, men of intelligence, ** We will not live under colored government.” 
Very well. Assume this to be a proper position to take, and who will deny 
it? What State in this Union is under colored domination to-day? There 
are in the Union a number of States having a greater voting population of 
colored men than of white men; and yet not one of those States is dominated 
by the colored race. 

Take the State of Mississippi—-no colored man in Congress. There is no 
more danger of colored domination in one of those States than there is that 
intelligence will find itself prostrated by ignorance,enterprise bysloth. This 
isnotajustargument. It never was. There is nosuch thing as negro domi- 
nation, and there is no danger that there ever will be. Thecolored manas he 
becomes intelligent grows in virtue and love of country; and heis asli 
vote for the white man as for the black man, and much more 80, as bas been 
demonstrated a thousand times. 

I fear that the just historian of these hours of apparent political evolution 
in the South will be compelled to write that this effort toward the destruc 
tion of the franchise of the colored people was a play of partisan politics and 
not of sincere patriotism. Ifear this; it may not be so, but that is my anx 
iety. For more than thirty years now, about one-third of a century, the 
colored man has beena voter. During that time the Southern States have 
flourished beyond all comparison. ; 

The property, the prosperity, the happiness, the good government, the 
education, and the civilization of the Southern States have increased in a 
ratio most gratifying; and all this has been accomplished with the political 
rights of the colored man unassailed. Why should this new suggestion force 
itself in here? Why should it be insisted upon that this race, which has suf- 
fered so much,so long, and so patiently, and made such rapid strides toward 
a better condition, shall now be disfranchised? 

The white man of the South at the end of the war found himself living 
where this great colored element resided. It was one of the burdens. It 
could not have been expected otherwise. It could not have been im: oes 
uraens 
growing out ofa war. They were compelled to bear burdens, not the light- 
est of which, in their estimation, was the carpetbag government. But they 
have gotten rid of that, and every Southern State is now under the control 
and influence of its own people. 


kely to 





The question now presented to the people is: ‘“* Will you let well enough 
alone, or will you hazard the future?’’ Can not the people of the South be 
patient while the transformation is going on? Is it b« e of the ignorance 
of the colored man alone, or is it a prejudice because of his color? if it is the 


first, there is an excuse for it; if the second, itis without excuse. The rem- 

| edy should be patience, hope, discharge of duty, and the education of the 

black men of the South. If I may be permitted to say so, the remedy lies also 

in the education of the white men of the South, to see to it that the colored 
men do not get ahead in the great race of life. 

| It is to be hoped that the people of the South will halt at the position now 

assumed, and that no other States will enter upon this unfortunate process. 

The forthcoming census of the United States will disclose approximately the 

ituation in the South. We shall learn the number of voters, comparisons 


disfranchisement contemplated in the new formula of political rights is ap- | 


licable alike to the white and the black; and, literally speaking, that is true. 
But before assuming the responsibility of this article the writer interrogated 
a number of gentlemen distinguished in political and social life in several of 
the Southern States as to whether or not it would be just to charge that the 
movement was intended to disfranchise the black and preserve the white 
from the operation of the new system. 

Without exception they answered: “It would be perfectly fair, for such is 
the real purpose.”’ It will not be forgotten that a distinguished Senator 
openly declared that purpose in the United States Senate recently, nor will 

be forgotten that a number of the Representatives of the South in the 
House manfully defended their attitude upon this question on the ground 
of their determined hostility to negro domination 

lf anything were lacking to show that the real purpose is to disfranchise 

n upon the basis of color, an examination of the new provisions of the 
onstitution would settle question aflirmatively. To illustrate: Two 

n present themselves at the polls, one a black man and the other a white 

n. Upon examination as to their educational qualification, they both fail 

e degree. But the interrogator at once puts to the white man this ques- 
“Was your father a voter in 1860?°’ The answer is in the affirmative, 
and he is permitted to vote. <A like question to the colored man reveals the 
fact that his father was not a voter at that time, and he is at once turned out 
a ® poe pariah. Here we find the whole matter of the amendment 
aisclosed, 
Now, what have we here? One of the most un-American, undemocratic 
visions that can be imagined—hereditary right of suffrage—a species of 
ss legislation utterly at variance with the American spirit. The ques- 
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entirely discarded. 

What will be the effect of this movement upon the South, and, incident- 
upon the whole country? It is the principal object of this article to 
int out that the danger to the people of the South is far greater than it is 
other people of the United States. 
hat men who have tasted liberty know its value and resent its removal. 
Not only will the negroes show their resentment, but they will cease to pro- 
duce anything of value for the body politic in which they reside. 

add neither to the material welfare nor to the intellectual growth and 
Strength of the State. 
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South remained at home and cared for the families of the men at the front. 
That is all true, and does not argue against this proposition. They had never 
been free men, and they did not know what the right to vote meant. They 
have tasted something of liberty, and no men enjoyed citizenship more deeply 
than did the enfranchised slaves of the South. It came to them as an unex- 
pected boon, and they valued it beyond comparison. 

No people ever developed the elements of good citizenship with such re- 
markable rapidity as did the colored people after emancipation. After two 


hundred years of bondage they were liberated, and civil and political rights | 


were accorded to them. The inference that social equality had not been a 
part of the transition, that distinctions of race and color still existed, was 
at once accepted by them; and it has been a world’s wonder how faithfully 
the olored people have observed these lines of distinction. 

And, more than that, take the whole country over. It has been a world’s 
wonder that they have sought after and obtained such a degree of education 
as they are shown to have acquired. Figures would be tiresome in this con- 
nection; but their institutions of higher learning, their devotion to the pub- 


ie schools, and their deep interest in all that relates to the uplifting of their 
race have marked them as a most peculiar and interesting race of peouse. 
it will be a marvel if disfranchisement does not sto 


= ress in this direction. 


all, or practically all, 
oe : In such event what has the colored man to look 
orward to? Simply a lower stage of degradation. He knows that if this 


ns of fitness and of the benefits of intelligence to flow to the State are | 


The history of the world proves | 





will at once be made, and agitation will at once become manifest in Ameri- 
| can politics. It will be regrettable. It will be a sad day for the country 
when there shall come a new political issue which shall take sides and be or- 


what he is coming to? 


ganized for political contests along geographical or sectional lines 

These are merely outlines, brought to the notice of the reader for the pur- 
pose of suggesting thought and study, and with the hope that the gravity of 
the situation will be met by calm judgment and patriotic action 


CHARLES HENRY GROSVENOR. 






Will the colored man remain in the Sonth as a slave, for that is 
I know it is boastfully stated here on the 


| floor that great sums of money are being lavished on the educa- 








| not; I pray that it is not. 
They will | 


| and industrial slavery. 


tion of the colored children of the South, but is there not danger 
that the smell of the blood of the overthrown manhood of the 
colored man will further stimulate the threats to enslave him? 
Is there not danger that he will become in fact, if not in law, a 
slave? His disfranchisement is for the purpose of crippling his 
power. Why not take another step and cripple his power by re- 
moving the means of education from him? Is not this being done? 

Within forty-eight hours after boasts were made on this floor of 
the vast sums of money that North Carolina was expending for 
the education of the colored man alike with the white man, three 
bills were introduced inthe North Carolina legislature to strip 
from the colored man all participation in the common schools of 
the State except such as arises from the taxation of his own prop- 
erty. Itis in the power of the Southern States to do it, and is 
there any doubt that it is the purpose of some? I do not; I hope 
I fear it is. 

If this develops, the result will be to place the colored man of 
the South in a worse position than he was in slavery. He will be, 


nay be argued at this point that during the civil war the slaves of the | t0 all intents and purpose, the burden b arer of the labor of the 
{ 


South, with no claim for support in case of sickness, no claim to 
be housed and fed by his master, but he will be a servant of ser- 
vants. His position will be thatof absolute political, educational, 
Can this be? It looks as though it were 


coming. Every turn of the windlass binds the shackles closer and 


| closer. 


I copy a suggestion from some Southern newpapers, which 
shows what must apparently occur. I cite the Raleigh Post, of 
which I know nothing, but which talks without hesitation: 


EXODUS OF BLACKS FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


The disfranchisement of the negroes of North Carolina has its economic as 
well as its political aspect. The electoral privilege, the right of citizenship, 
is the most highly regarded of all that a State can confer. Even men who 
are negligent in the use of it arise to arms when it is sought to take it from 
them. That the blacks of North Carolina should bitterly resent the robbing 
them of the right they have heretofore possessed is natural, and that this 
resentment should take the form of removal from the State is a sequenco 
that was to have been anticipated. It is not probable that the blacks will 








90 


better their material condition by any exodus from the State, but they will 
find consolation in the fact that they have thereby preserved the one privi- 
lege which men prize next to life itself. 

That thereisa considerable exodus of the blacks from North Carolina since 








the passage of the const itutional amendment is shown by several statements 
Royal Daniel, secretary of the convention of Southern commissioners of agri 
culture, writes to the Atlanta Journal that * ‘the negroes are on the move.”’ 
The Observer, of Charlotte, N. C., says: “The negro isa failure as a voter, 
but he has his uses as a farm hand. and there is no doubt that the farmers in 
some sections of the State are sorely put to it for help to pick their cotton 
crops. It is right to exclude these people from the ballot, but it is suicidal 


to drive them by bad treatment out of the State.” 


The Raleigh Post tells the truth about the matter when it says: “If this 
exodus keeps on, these land owners and farmers will be in a worse conditi: 
than they bave been since the war, and will have no one to thank for it save 


the arrant demagogues whose reckless imbecility is only equaled by their 
unblushing and unselfish aspirations.” 

The exodus can only be stopped by one means, the restoration to the t 
of the rights which have been takenfrom them. If this is not done, the 
will join the list of decadent States, such as Nevada, for which there 
to be no future. 


The exodus of the colored people of the South, which appar- 
ently will begin and go on, and must, in the very nature of things, 
would be a national disaster, not only to the people of the South, 
but to the people of the North, and yet it seems to be their only 
remedy, and with the vast lands in the Indian Territory and Ok- 
lahoma, and with the vast unoccupied lands in Missouri and Kan- 
sas, it looks as though the drift of the colored labor of the South 
would shortly ensue and go forward. 

I have no feeling in this matter but that of deep and unqualified 
regret and sympathy for the South, and I do not undervalue the 
burden they are bearing; but I believe they are overestimating it, 
and I feel that their efforts to relieve themselves of the difficulty 
are pressing them closer and clcser and that the burden will be- 
come greater and greater. Patience, hope, fair play, and justice, 
I believe in the long run would have relieved all this trouble. 


acks 
Beate 
seems 


Reapportionment. 


SPEECH 


HON. JESSE OVERSTREET 
OF INDIANA, 


IN THE IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 6 1901, 
On the bill (H. R. 12740) making an apportionment of Representatives in Con 
gress among the several States under the Twelfth Census. 
Mr. OVERSTREET said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Availing myself of the privilege to print extended 


by the Honse in this debate, I desire to submit, for the informa- 
tion of members interested in the subject of legislation strengthen- 
ing the gold standard, an argument favoring the exchangeability 


of the coins of the United States, which has been prepared by the | 


executive committee of the Indianapolis monetary convention. 
In view of the successful operation of the act of March 14, 1900, 
further legislation in harmony with that act will surely operate 
equally as well. This is made clear by the argument referred to, 
which is as follows: 


MAKE THE 
MONEY 


GOLD STANDARD 
INTERCHANGEABLE 


UNASSAILABLE 
WITHOUT 


BY MAKING ALL FORMS OF 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SILVER. 


The only way to make the gold standard unassailable is to provide for the 


free exchange by the Treasury cf all standard coins issued by the United 
States, for each other, without discrimination, at the option of the holder 
This will insure the maintenance of the gold standard, because the holder 


of any other form of money can exchange it, at his option, for gold. 

It will insure the parity of all silver money by making it as good as gold. 

It will make no discrimination against silver, because it can be obtained on 
demand in exchange for gold or paper. 

It will not add any burden to the Treasury beyond that imposed by 
present obligations, because, all forms of money being treated alike, the a 
will be no discrimination in the presentation of money for redemption 

It will prevent any discrimination in the payment of money into the Treas 
ury, and will, therefore, prevent the drying up of the stream of gold in times 
of panic, which flows between the banks, the clearing houses, and the sub 
treasuries in times of business activity. 

It will establish the gold standard so firmly and plainly that international 
transactions will be attracted to the United States, and this country will 
take her proper place in the contest for the commercial empire of the world. 

The opposition to making silver, paper, and gold interchangeable is based 
upon the belief that it would add to the quantity of gold obligations of the 
Government, and, therefore, to the burden eens d upon the Treasury gold 
reserve. While this proposition seems plausible at first glance, examination 
will show that it is not in accordance with the facts. 

The Treasury now redeems in gold on demand any part of the issues out- 
standing on December 1, 1900, of these forms of money: $346,681.016 in United 
Btates notes, $63,448,000 in Treasury notes of 1890, and $254,007,379 in gold cer- 
tificates. National-bank notes are redeemable at the Treasury in legal-tender 
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notes, which are themselves redeemable in gold, so that practically 
amount of bank notes outstanding on December 1, 1900, which was $332 
may be said to be redeemable in gold on demand at the Treasury of th 
United States. So long as the Government holds out the offer to redeem a: 
part of this sum of about $996,000,000 in gold coin on demand, ample oppor 
tunity is afforded for persons desiring gold to obtain it from the Treasury 
It can not add in any appreciable degree to the ability to obtain gold fr: 
the Treasury to extend the offer of the Treasury so as to pay gold for lone t 
Silver is already paid for gold upon demand, and jemenis for silver dollars 
in exchange for gold are frequently made during the crop-moving sea 
Perfect equality between the two metals would, therefore, be established by 
making them interchangeable at the Treasury. 

The proposition that silver dollars should be exchangeable for gold coin at 
the United States Treasury, at the option of the holder, would not chan 
existing conditions in any material respect except in the increased degree of 
confidence inspired among the public in the character of silver money. The 
United States now maintain a system of redemption of silver as the e “quit ‘ 
lent of gold through the acceptance of silver for public dues. The receipts 
of the Treasury, including postal receipts, for the fiscal year 1900 were 
$669,595,431. This sum is in excess of the whole volume of standard sily: 
dollars coined or issued, which was re ported by the Treasury on Decembe: 
1, 1900, at $500,081,162. The Treasury, therefore, constantly holds out the 
offer to accept the whole volume of its standard silver money within | 

than one year as the equivalent of gold by receiving it for public dues. 1 
option lies with the taxpayer to pay silver if he prefers to retain gold. 1 
Government can not escape this liability for redemption of silver thro 
the public dues without enacting legislation making silver no longer rece iy 
able, which would discredit a part “of the standard money of the country 
possibly send silver dollars to a discount, and introduce grave disorder int 
the monetary system. 

The power to secure the 


‘he: 300, 


redemption of silver through its payment for 

public ions was actually availed of toa very large extent from the spring « 

189! until the spring of 1895. The payments for customs at New York w: 

made largely in gold certificates for ten years from the issue of such cert 
cates in the autumn of 1882. 


Gold payments by the Government at the clearing house practically ceased 


| in July, 1802, except for a brief period in the autumn of 1893, when the cash 


States notes. 


balance of the Treasury became so reduced that it was necessary to employ 
for ordinary ex oo es, the gold held for the redemption of the United 
he payments into the Treasury for customs dues began to be 


| made in the summer of 1891 largely in United States notes and Treasury 
| notes, the latter being then regarded by the banks as less definite gold o} 


| and 78 per cent in September 
| even larger. 





gations than United States notes. The customs payments at New York in 
July, 1891, were $11,303,169, of which only 15.1 per cent was in, gold coin and 
gold certificates, 49 per cent was in United States notes, 27.4 per cent in 
‘Treasury notes, and 3.5 per cent in silver certificates. 

The proportion of Treasury notes rose in July, 1892, to 42.2 per cent and 
silver certificates to 15.5 per cent, while gold certificates ‘onl gold coin t 
gether fell to 13.9 per cent. The percentage of gold certificates paid for 
toms never, until the autumn of 1899, reached 10 per cent of the total payments 
after Ay yust, 1892, and fell below 5 per cent after March, 1893. The propor 
tion of :8lver certificates paid reached 51.1 per cent in December, 1893, and 
did not fall below 45 per cent during any of the first eight months of 184 
Silver certificates remained a large element in payments for customs until 
February, 1898, when they had fallen to 21.2 per vent of total payments. Gold 
coin began to reappear in customs payments in November, 1897, when the 
proportion was 5 per cent, and gradually rose to 52.7 per cent in April, 1! 
, 1898. The proportions since then have bee: 

The following table shows the changes in the proportions of gold coin, gold 
certificates, legal-tender notes, and silver certificates paid for customs d 
at New York under different conditions for representative months: 


Customs payments at New York. 


Gold | 

















Gola | United | Treas- | : Silv 
Month. nal Stateg_| ury certifi- | cert 

—_ notesti@l n notes. cates. cate 
a 0.1 O58 Bo 92.5 8 
Oe ee ee ee 0.1 ND Gettin th 9.3 0 
ee. >, eae 0.1 4.1 5.2 88.5 l 
July, 1891 - il niall . 0.2 49.0 27.4 14.9 ) 
January, 1892 0.1 15.0 14.5 66.1 1.3 
July, 1892 .. 0.1 28.4 2.2 13.8 15.5 
ee A, eee 0.0 2.1 33.2 8.9 15.8 
ee eae 12.5 55.6 15.0 4.6 l 
Dt. Dib ccuichesienanataabé } 17.0 ll. 2 11.8 0.6 | j 
July, 1804 Se wdeind Gadbaseus 0.0 93.4 17.1 0.0 ‘ 
a I a a ind 0.7 53. 6 5.0 0.0 | 10.6 
SEG ic ncbodncnbebidenstoocd | 0.2 | 67.1 1.9 0.2 | ) 
aa er 0.0 47.4 2.7 0.0 | 0.9 
ONO MNES dibiwececnintmens wesieie | 0.0] 53.1 0.7 0.0 | 
ES ee | 0.0 42.6 9.2 | 0.0 
Ok Pee | 0.6 | 68.8 2.7 0.0 | ’ 
ee eee 6.8 | 54.1 1.2 0.0 | ’ 
DEED nitacss cckubtcndcbostost 59.9 | 22.6 0.4 0.0 | 
OT BED oi ..okcs ceccoesenads | 738.4] 6.9 0.2 | 0.0 
July, on | 85.3 5.3 0.1 0.0 | 
January, SEP cnet secede doceus | 5.5 | 3.0 0.0) 76.5 ! 
GURY, BEOD oo cnc ccccce neve cece cess 1.8 | 6.3 | 0.0 | 78.5 ] 
November, 1000. ..............%. 2.5 | 5.1 0.0 83.5 

These figures show that the forced 1 tion of ver through it 

ment for public dues is a resour w! ptly avail of 
credit was thrown upon t paper me € countt 
practically ceased to be pa or pu l ! 
was poured into the Tr« 
1898, and gold, includit \ 
from 80 to 8) per cent of t 
the payment of silver for pull r 
Treasury of gold as the cir 
use of this resource would pro! g ts 
of silver, than dire: t pr tations at tl r ‘ \ 
which abolished discriminations against silver, b rit ia uu ’ 


it for obtan 


gold certificate, would put an end to any tendency to ¢ mpl oy 

gold from the Treasury . 
If silver were presented largely to the Treasury for exchange for gol, ! , 

would be presented chiefly through the banks. The banks have carried § 








hetia aflver since the enactment of the silver laws of 1878 and 1900 that the 
' int they have held at any one time would bea trifling factor in raiding 
‘Treasury. The banks might accumulate more silver if it were raised to 
ve ality with gold, but they would be less disposed to discriminate against it 
resenting it to the Treasury. They found legal-tender notes enough to 
.voaent for redemption when the gold export movement was at its height in 
} nd 1895, because they got rid of silver as rapidly as possible for public 
- Underasystem which made no discrimination between different forms 
 monsy, more silver might be held by the banks and more might be pre- 
‘ted for gold than would now be possible, but it would simply take the 
» of other money which might be thus presented, and would not increase 
‘tal demand upon the Treasury. , 
How trifling is the amount of silver which could be presented by the banks 
= exchange for gold under present conditions is apparent when the amounts 
oy have garried at the dates of different reports to the Comptroller of the 
cy ls examined: 


Curren 
Silver in national banks. 


rere a 


Silver dol- | Silver cer- 











Date. lars. tificates. 

ee 8 nn ee re | $7,530, 135 
May 4, 1804 . ..-- 2c cence cocewn cone concn cece eens coenes 7, 489, 931 
December 19, 1894 5, 064, 778 
May 7, 1805 «ccc cocccnccccccncccccccccccecccnce e 7, 245, 537 
~ Pal a a ree 6, 984, B82 
May 7, 1808 . ..-.cccccccccccccces cece sees coccsecccecces 7, 285, 43 
October 6, 1806 . ...- nccccnsvoseoess cece ccenccswescccs 5, t 
December 15, DPE ceihnnaiinibiy abt ate qebnnteed eid | 7,! 
May 5, 1806 ..cndcsn ned cose cetweces cree cocenssceesctecs | 8, 
De “ember 1, DN deed inseianesetekeunteteiunene tout | 8, 
Ae * | 8.3 

7,5 

8, 

9, | 

9, 

8, 











Most of the silver held by the banks is a necessary part of their small 
] e. The distribution of the small amounts given above among 3,600 
ational banks would afford an average of less than $15,000 for each institu- 
tion. How widely this small amount of silver was distributed over the 
country is indicated by the following exhibit of silver held by the national 
banks at the date of their reports to the Comptroller on September 5, 1900: 


} 











Silver 





— a Silver 

Location of banks. | dollars. certificates. 

ORO (ae $99, 523 $11, 167, 153 

CURRIES . cccckhatneosedabtaneGence vicinbinemiaat its Oteeeictiein 440, 737 5, 208, 959 

RR ae a ee eee ee 30, B07 1, 615, 826 

GUS PORT II be Mictckh ike ndeccccsdds Gescsccctene 1,931, 450 15, 333, 156 
Country banks: 

Oy ee niin vs nens cesneennieéan eae 444. 16} 2, 259, 425 

Ge ire oa candace tbunteobaces 1, 285, 734 4, 767, 548 

Res EN Cc decades <kakabbdbuessandienvs | 2,086,702 1, 804, 199 

EE eS eee ee 1,710, 684 2, 233, 118 

a I el it ii we 594, 959 574,138 

CN SD aii ell At Serica ad éciekSécw’ tedens bb ese 208, 049 192, 042 


This table shows that the whole power of the national banks of New York 
City for raiding the Treasury by means of silver is only abovt $11,000,000, and 
that in employing their silver for this purpose they would deprive them 
selves entirely of their silver dollars and largely of their small notes. 

The figures of silver holdings of the national banks indicate that the sil 
ver certificates in circulation are largely scattered among the people for 
current transactions and could not be withdrawn from circulation te any 
rocess except that of paying a premium for them. One of the resources 
{upon by the Monetary Commission, and embodied in the existing law, 
eventing the presentation of silver for exchange in gold is the limita- 
f silver certificates chiefly to denominations of $1, $2, and $5. There 
little doubt that this limitation will still further diminish the tend- 
silver to accumulate in the banks and will keep the silver money 
bed in active circulation among the people. When heave payments of 
iver certificates for customs dues took place at New York in 1893 and 1894, 
a large proportion of the certificates used were in large denominations. 

rhe presentation of any form of money for gold at the United States Treas- 
ury would be practically limited to the demands of the foreign exchanges if 
the gold standard were established and properly fortified by law. ‘This de- 
nN and must be met by the Treasury under the existing currency system, and 
‘makes little difference in the ultimate effect upon the Treasury whether 
‘met by the presentation of one form of money or another for gold. The 
banks have the option of furnishing gold from their own supply under the 
existing system, but they have also the option of declining to furnish it, ex- 
cept by the presentation of some form of United States money for exchange 
atthe Treasury. The largest foreign demand for gold in any fiscal year was 
in ISG, when the net exports were $87,506,463. There were net exports in the 
seal year 1891 of $68,130,087, and in the fiscal year 1896 of $78,884,882. 
at iS a question whether, in all these cases, the export of gold was not 
‘mulated by distrust regarding the metallic standard and by the pressure 
Ol edundant and inelastic mass of Government paper upon the volume of 
the circulation. Assuming, however, that the maximum export of gold indi- 
cated for the fiscal year 1893 was a normal movement of the foreign ex- 
changes, there is no device under existing conditions, while the Government 
hues to issue redeemable paper money, fer preventing the imposition 
. 1@ burden upon the Treasury gold reserve. The question whether the 

tor Oe shall be imposed upon the Treasury or shared by the banks is largely 
°pUonal with the banks. They are likely to share the burden when gold 


18 } 
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of t 


} 

ee can not be greatly impaired by any device regarding the Govern- 

, ae except its retirement or the suspension of gold payments. 

and - option of asystem making all United States money interchangeable 

the T juivalent with gold would tend to limit the maximum demands upon 
© treasury for gold to the needs of the foreign exchanges. 








plentiful, out their ability to throw it upon the Treasury when gold is in | 


| gineering in the world done there. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
JACOB RUPPERT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


» 
\ 


HON. 


J 


°9 


Saturday, January 12, 1901, 

On the bill (H. R. 13189) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. RUPPERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to discuss the river and harbor 
bill from a partisan standpoint or in a spirit of either criticism or 
laudation of the work of the committee. No committees in Con- 
gress perform more arduous labors or more important work than 
those which guard the expenditure of public funds. Importance 
is always relative. To the member who represents a district in 
which there is an unnavigable stream that could berendered navi- 
gable by the expenditure of money, the appropriation for that 
stream is naturally very important alike to the member from that 
district and to his constituents. The money which is expended 
belongs to the people of the United States and not to the people 
of any particular section. This being true, it is important that 
the expenditures be so distributed as to render the greatest possi- 
ble good to the greatest number. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, the stress of business which has to be 
transacted by the Rivers and Harbors Committee. I realize that 
some people must of necessity be disappointed. I realize also that 
it is but natural that some appropriations be made which might 
not be deemed as wise as some others which were refused. 

It would be impossible for appropriations to be made in direct 
ratio with the benefits to be derived from the improvements, but 
such a ratio should not be entirely lost sight of in considering 
these appropriations. 

The United States has entered upon what is practically a new 
era. The conditions of the world’s commerce have changed for 
the better so far as our foreign trade is concerned, and if no mis- 
takes are made the growth of the United States in its trade rela- 
tions with foreign countries must continue to be rapid for some 
years to come. 

It is important to provide for the coastwise trade and the inter- 
nal rivers by proper appropriations, and the appropriations for 
these purposes contained in the present bill are liberal. In fact, 
it has been argued upon this floor that the appropriations for the 
lake ports and the Mississippi River are much too little. This is 
a@ question which I have no desire to discuss, nor do I wish to 
criticise a single appropriation made by this bill. I only want to 
call attention to the liberality of the appropriation made for the 
benefit of river and lake commerce, in order to give my approval 
to the principle of upbuilding this important branch of our do- 
mestic trade. But while I approve of liberal appropriations for 
these purposes, I submit that it is even more necessary that those 
harbors which accommodate the ships engaged in our foreign- 
carrying trade be made as nearly perfect as possible. In our for- 
eign-carrying trade the railroads can not assist the water, but all 
of the business must be done on the sea. It is but natural that 
foreign ships seek the best harbors. They seek those harbors that 
are most safe, where the conditions are least onerous, and where 
the facilities are greatest. 

The harbor of New York, from which more than one-half of all 
our imports and exports are unloaded or loaded, and where ships of 
all nations seek to enter into our foreign carrying trade, has hada 
good deal of attention at the hands of Congress, but it has been 
one of the least expensive harbors of any of the great harbor of 
the world. There has been less money expended upon the harbor 
of New York in proportion to the commerce of their harbor than 
has been expended upon any harbor in the United States upon 
which any expenditure has been made. There has been some 
good work done there. There has been some of the finest en- 
That harbor, if completed 
in accordance with the plans of the engineers, would be justly a 
source of national pride and admiration. Not only does one-half 


| of our entire foreign trade find its home in New York Harbor, but 
| it is the greatest coastwise harbor in amount of commerce in the 


world to-day. 

Iam not an engineer. but I have been informed by those who 
ought to know that had the money already expended upon New 
York Harbor been made available at onetime and the work been 
prosecuted diligently and without cessation, all of the improve- 
ments needed could have been made without the expenditure of 
another dollar. Whether this be true or not, it is certainly true 
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that much more could have been accomplished than has been 
done. 

This is so short-sighted a policy that itis remarkable that it has 
ever obtained in the Government work on public improvements. 
Admittedly, one of the most important measures ever devised for 
the improvement of the New York Harbor is that of the canal to 
connect the Hudson River with Long Island Sound. In 1876 the 
attention was called to this scheme, and Congress thoroughly ex- 
amined into it. It was found to be a work of the utmost impor- 
tance, and one which presented no serious difficulties, and which 
could be completed at a moderate cost. 

Congress made appropriations from time to time, but always 
in such amounts that the work could not be pushed to completion. 
They tinkered at that canal for seventeen years. It could have 
been built in three years. It is not yet completed. It is com- 
pleted just far enough to show the absolute necessity for it, and 
not far enough to render it of substantial benefit. 


I introduceda | 


resolution on January 4, 1900, concerning this matter, asking for | 


an appropriation of $1,175,600, the work to be completed within 
thirty months. No report has been made upon this important 
matter and the people of New York will be very greatly disap- 
pointed. The people of the entire United States would be dis- 
appointed if they could realize the benefits that would be derived 
from the successful completion of this work. 

Without in any way intending to be captious and without any 
desire to criticise the Rivers and Harbors Committee, I wish, as a 
business man representing a business constituency upon the floor 
of this House, to enter an objection to the present policy of hold- 
ing down appropriation bills by making appropriations too small 
to accomplish the purpose for which they are made, in order to 
benefit more communities. It would be better to put $10,000,000 
in any one river or harbor, if that would complete the work, than 
to put the $10,000,000 in fifty rivers and harbors and have none of 
them completed when the money was expended. 

It seems to me that business prudence would dictate that nothing 
be undertaken unless it was to be completed as rapidly as possible. 
By the policy of piecemeal appropriations the benefits of the first 
appropriations are counteracted and rendered null by damages to 
the work by the time the second appropriation is made. In all 
cases a part of the money is thus absolutely lost, while in some 
all of it is lost. 

Up to the present time the United States has expended on its 
rivers and harbors during the past thirty-five years the sum of 
$450,000,000. There are few, if any, of these rivers or harbors 
upon which the work has been so completed that no further work 
is necessary except that of maintenance. This money, if expended 
upon business principles, would have made one of the finest har- 
bors in the world upon each of the coasts of the United States, 
would have improved a number of intermediate harbors, and 
would have made a ship canal out of the Ohio, Missouri, and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. Under the policy that has been pursued none of 
the rivers or harbors have had the money that they ought to have 
had, This bill carries about $60,000,000, and when that $60,000,000 
is expended there is not a river nor a harbor which will not be in 
need of appropriationa. 

Had I asked for a small appropriation for the Harlem Canal, I 
would probably have obtained it; had I obtained it, the money 
would have been lost. While I do not assert nor believe that all 
of the money appropriated by this bill will be uselessly expended, 
yet I do belhweve that had this same money been put in one-half of 
the rivers and harbors it would have effected a saving to the Gov- 
ernment of several million dollars and conferred ten times the 
benefit. And in saying this I do not discriminate in favor of any 
of the improvements named in the bill. If they are all equally 
meritorious, it would still be the best policy to finish half of them, 


if we have not enough money to finish them all, before putting a | 


dollar into the other half. 

The committee recognized this principle in their appropriation 
for Buttermilk Channel in placing that as a continuing contract. 
The Buttermilk Channel is one of the most valuable improvements 
that could be made in New York Harbor. Thecommerce affected 
amounts to about $375,000,000 a year. The appropriation was 
asked for by the municipal council, Cotton Exchange, New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, Maritime Association of the Port of New York, 
New York Produce Exchange, the Manufacturers’ Association in 
New York, and the Coffee Exchange. 

Three of the important lines have their piers along the river 
which this improvement affects, and more will be established 
there. The importance of a thorough investigation of the needs 
of the ports of New York can not be estimated. The Harlem 
canal I have already spoken of would to a very considerable extent 
relieve the congestion of trade along the rivers of New York, and 
that congestion has begun to be so great that something must pos- 
itively be done to ameliorate the conditions which prevailed there. 


The city of New York has grown more rapidly and more sub- | 
stantially than any other of the great cities of the world. The | loading of freight. These delays are costly to the vessels 4! 


| our people, our imports have not materially increased, w! 


| appeared before the committees of Congress. 








port of New York is now first in the amount of commerce w}, 
both foreign and coastwise trade are considered. 

The clearances from the port of New York are over 8,00) (09 
tons a year, or one-third of those of the entire United States, (je. 
fourth of the total tonnage of registered vessels is registere:| j 
the port of New York. 

The great cities of Europe depend for their business large], n 
their foreign trade. New York has a larger domestic trade than 
any other city in the world. It is therefore at least abreast with 
London, Paris, and Berlin. Itis a city of which every American 
ought to be proud. It has not the features which separate it from 
the rest of the country asis Paris separated from the rest of | 
in the minds and hearts of the French people. It is distir : 
American, and will always be American. The people of the United 
States would be glad to see all improvements in the harbor , 
York that would be necessary to make it the best harbor j 
world. 

The census of the United States when completed will re) ) 
fact that the growth of the country during the past ten y: r 
been remarkable. It will show that notwithst: nding t! 
increase in population, and therefore in the consuming capac ‘y o! 








exports have doubled. This increase in exports has be¢ i. 
form one in all classes of products, and our merchants a: as 
our manufacturers have competed successfully with t 
Europe. We not only feed the world, but we clothe and 

it with all classes of necessities and luxuries. 

This condition has not been brought about by any par y 
creed, orany class. It has been brought about by the id 
pluck and energy of the American people. The condition : 
in Europe and in the Orient made the growth of Ameri: 
prise possible, but to the American business men is due t] 
of taking advantage of those conditions. Itis in behalf 
business interests that I speak to-day. No question of 
ism, of favoritism, or prejudice should be allowed to ente1 
this matter. We have established the foundation fora 
business in comparison with which our present busines 
pear but small. 

There have been many millions of dollars invested by « 
tive men upon the faith they have in the future. Witho 
ing any of the unfortunate and illegal speculative trust ent 
or capitalization which is not based upon actual cash pa 
a conservative estimate to say that from three to five t 
million dollars have been invested within the past ten years in New 
York City alone in order to build up our foreign trade. | 
mean that thismoney has been invested exclusively for th 
trade, but it has been invested in such directions that 
effect will be the upbuilding of our foreign commerce. 1! 
ness interests of the country have in times past troubled ‘ 
but little. It has been but afew years since professional m 
They now 
that in this they made a mistake, and the best business m 
country freely inform Congressmen concerning the busi! 
of the country. While I do not believe that these men » 
listened to to the exclusion of all other men, I do believe 
petitions of commercial organizations and the statements « 
with large interests should be listened to very attentiv 
unless they are dictated by self-interest the demand sh 
granted. 

If the people of New York believed that by conservat 
they could secure an alleviation of the congestion of co! 
now in the harbor of New York, every man in that city wo' 
that this be done. The River and Harbor Committee in t es 
ent bill has done much forthe harbor of New York. It h 
appropriations for East River, Harlem River, and the very 
needed improvements of the Buttermilk Channel. The | 
tee has treated the members representing the districts of 
New York with kindness and courtesy, and has given \ 
doubtedly seems to them liberal apprepriations. They ha\ 
so much that we have asked that it would seem ungrate! 
to criticise their action in not giving all that we ask. | 
so because I believe that the interests of the country dem 
a new system be adopted with relation to our harbor 11 
ments. I believe that the leading harbors should be very ‘ 
examined, not with a view to patching them up, or to : 
little money they can get along with, but with a view to 
taining all that can be done toward developing them, 2! 
amount of money can be profitably expended upon them. 
lion dollars might be put into a harbor and be practically |vs'. 
$3,000,000 could be expended at a large profit to the countr 

The principal condition now operating against New Yo! 
bor is the congestion of commerce. There are places wh! 
channel is not sufficiently wide; there is an insufficiency 0! 
able water front. To anyone who visits New York, even t) "5" 
he may not be acquainted with the shipping business, the fact | 





























the rivers are in places overcrowded is evident ata glance. | et 
are delays, especially with tramp vessels, in the loading anc | a 














the shippers. In many respects New York has a magnificent har- 
por, and the disadvantages I s of can be overcome at a very 
reasonable expenditure. Much of the trouble would be obviated 
by the completion of the canal from the Hudson River to Long 
Island Sound. 

There has never been an adverse report from the Government 
engineers as to this canal, and I am satisfied that every time it has 
heen considered by Congress it has been considered favorably. The 
appropriation is not in this bill. I think that the reason it is not 
;n this bill is that New York Harbor already had as large a share 
as the committee thought advisable in order to satisfy those mem- 
hers who were interested in other harbors. I can not blame a 
member for wanting to secure as large an appropriation as possi- 
ble for legitimate work in his own district, but | think the time 
has come when we ought to consider this question upon a broad 
national basis, and not from a local or sectional dentncion. We 
want harbors, and we want the very best harbors that our coast 
will permit. We want those harbors where they will best further 
the interests of both domestic and foreign trade. 

It is not necessary that every seacoast town should have adeep- 
sea harbor, but it is necessary that those harbors which are most 
used should be made as nearly perfect as possible in order to facili- 
tate and build up ourtrade. In order to accomplish this with the 
least expenditure it is necessary that the improvement work upon 
a harbor which is to be improved should be pushed to completion 
as rapidly as possible and should be made as thorough as possi- 
ble. Then, when the contract is completed, the harbor is com- 
pleted. The only further expense necessary is for maintenance. 
| do not believe that we have to-day, in permanent improvements, 
the value of 25 per cent of the total amount which we have ex- 
pended for improvements intended tobe permanent. If wechange 
the policy from our present one for one more broad and liberal, 
we will make larger immediate appropriations, but our expendi- 
ture during a series of twenty or thirty years will be much smaller 
than under the present plan, while the benefits derived will be 
vastly greater. 

| would be glad if the Rivers and Harbors Committee would 
during one Congress have continuous meetings and occupy the 
time in preparing au exhaustive report upon the conditions and 
possibilities of the harbors of the country. If the conditions are 
worse than the possibilities are attractive, then there would be no 
wisdom in making expenditures, while, if the possibilities are 
great, conditions, no matter how adverse, can be overcome. If 
our river and harbor improvements should be thus systematized 
the effect upon both our coastwise and foreign trade would be 
beyond computation. If the present system is continued and mem- 
bers obtain appropriations because of their personal popularity or 
because of return favors in the passage of other bills, it can not 
be expected that the river and harbor appropriations can ever be 
otherwise than what they are now—frequently a source of abso- 
lute wasteof money. I am not in sympathy with the attack upon 
the committee or upon any individual members. 

Under the present system these expenditures are probably as 
equitably distributed as it would be posssible tomake them. But 
it ought not to be a question of equitable sectional distribution. 
What the Government is buying when it invests its money in im- 
provements of this character is facility for commerce. The best 
investment is that which facilitates commerce. If an investment 
does not facilitate commerce it is lost. The best way to facilitate 
commerce is by either improving facilities where commerce ex- 
ists or making facilities where commerce fails to exist only by 
reason of the absence of such facilities. 

it is a matter of fact that one-half of the commerce of the United 
States has its habitat in the port of New York. It would natur- 
ally be supposed, therefore, that if only one perfect harbor wes to 
be provided that harbor would be in New York. It would besup- 
posed that the New York Harbor would have everything done for 
it that could be done in order to develop the possibility of its 
commerce. Thenext harbor to be completed ought to be the next 
harbor in importance. Judging from what I know of the New 
York Harbor I should think that the amount of money carried in 
the present bill would be sufficient to complete all of the work 
that would be possible to do on at least ten harbors so situated 
that they would facilitate business u the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf coast, the Pacific coast, and the Lake coast. 

As it is now, no one is fully satisfied, because the work is not 
fully completed on these improvements, while if enough was ap- 
Propriated to complete the specific work it would take but a few 
years to complete improvement of enough harbors and rivers to 
supply the needs of the entire country. 

| give expression to these thoughts for the reason that as a busi- 
ness man, representing a business constituency, I believe in secur- 
ing the greatest possible amount of benefit for the least amount 
of money, and I do not believe in wasteful expenditure. As a 
business man I would, as a measure of economy, complete the 
improvement of one property, and not use my means in doing 
partial and tem: work upgn all of my property at the same 

PQ 
ume, [Applause. ] 
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On the bill (H. R. 13189) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 


meritorious one, and ought to pass without any amendiment. 








River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. NICHOLAS MULLER, 
OF NEW 


YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 15, 1901, 

and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors,and for 

other purposes. 

Mr. MULLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The paragraph which has just been read, calling 
for an appropriation for Arthur Kill, or Staten Island Sound, for 
a 21-foot channel from Kill van Kull to Raritan Bay, is a very 
Ac- 
cording to the statement of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, this improvement was commenced in 1874, and calls for a 
channel 21 feet deep and 300 to 400 feet wide. It is proposed to 
do the work by dredging and diking, and the estimated cost is 
$696,000. 

The preliminary examination for this work was ordered in the 
river and harbor act of March 3, 1899, and has been reported 
upon favorably and an appropriation incorporated in the river 
and harbor bill now under consideration by the House. It is es- 
timated that over 9,000,000 tons of commerce, consisting largely 
of oil, coal, brick clay, ete., passes through this channel annually, 
and is increasing. 

The channel has been repeatedly dredged to 14 feet, but through 
the peculiar effect of the tides it soon becomes obstructed again. 
The length from Kill van Kull to Raritan Bay is about 15 miles, 
and for about 9 miles the depth is 21 feet. It is now proposed by 
this appropriation to make it all 21 feet, which will require dredg- 
ing for about 6 miles, 

The proposed improvement will be of a permanent nature and 
of a lasting character, and the cost of maintenance very light. 
The value of the improvement will be inestimable to commerce, 
as it will also add largely to the value of the water frontage, thus 
increasing the taxation of the property benefited thereby. Part 
of this improvement is located im the district I have the honor to 
represent, and it has been indorsed by the Staten Island Chamber 
of Commerce and the business interests affected by the same. 

It is without question a work which is absolutely necessary for 
the increasing commerce of the country, and the improvement is 
recommended by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that this work being of such a 
nature as will recommend itself to the favorable consideration of 
every member of the House I trust there will be no opposition to 
the appropriation and it will be allowed. 


River and Harbor Bill. 
SPEECH 
or 
JAMES R. MANN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 12, 1901 


HON. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H.R. 13159) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I can not hope to equal, either in interest or 
information, the gentleman from Mississippi | Mr. CaTcHines] 
who has just taken his seat. It will be a distinct loss to the House 
and to the interests of the commerce of the country when that 
distinguished gentleman leaves his place upon the tloor of this 
House as a Representative from Mississippi. [Loud general ap- 
plause. } 

I take it that no member of Congress who has ever sat either 
in this body or in the Senate has been so well posted upon and has 
so thoroughly understood all of the problems relative to the navi- 
gation and preservation of the Mississippi River as the gentleman 
who has just entertained the House. It is not very much that i 
know about the navication or commerce of the Mississippi River, 
though I represent a locality which is interested to a considerable 
degree in the commerce of that river. 
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The city of Chicago has expended already about $40,000,000 in 
the construction of a canal which cuts through the divide separat- 
ing the valley tributary to the Mississippi from that tributary to 
the Great Lakes. That canal has been constructed partly for the 
purpose of obtaining a supply of pure water, but at least one-half 
the cost of the canal has been expended in order to make it of 
suitable size for navigation by deep-draft vessels. 

Sooner or later the Chicago Drainage Canal will be connected 
by a canal, yet to be constructed, with the Desplaines and Illinois 
rivers, so that Chicago will be connected through direct water 
transportation with the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The river and harbor bill of two years ago carried an appropri- 
ation of $30,000 to pay the expense of making a survey and esti- 
mate of cost for the construction of an 8-foot canal connecting the 
sanitary canal with the Illinois River. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that this bill would carry an ap- 
propriation to commence that improvement. 

But some of the gentlemen who are interested in the commerce 
of the Illinois River Valley, as well as others interested in com- 
merce going southward from Chicago and northward from St. 
Louis, have most earnestly urged that, instead of commencing 
the work on an 8-foot connecting canal, we first have a report 
from the Engineering Department of the Government as to the 
feasibility and costof a canal 14feetindepth. Although | do not 
believe myself in the practicability of a 14-foot canal, I have, in 
deference to those members of this House from Illinois who have 
so earnestly favored the project, withheld any objection to it; and 
this bill now carries an appropriation of $200,000 for the purpose 
of makinga thorough examination into the practicability and cost 
of constructing a 14-foot canal from the Chicago Drainage Canal 
at Lockport, Lll., to the Illinois River, and thence deepening the 
Illinois River and the Mississippi River to a depth of 14 feet from 
Lockport to St. Louis. 

Personally I do not believe that a 14-foot canal will be of much, 
if any, greater value than an 8-foot canal; nor do I believe that a 
14-foot channel between the mouth of the Illinois River and St. 
Louis is practicable or possible. 

Below St. Louis it is practically impossible to construct or 
maintain a 14-foot channel at low-water mark. 

It will be seen, however, from this statement that Chicago and 
the State of Illinois are vitally interested in the commerce of the 
Mississippi River and in the possibilities attending its navigation. 
The Government has already expended upward of $40,000,000 for 
the purpose of improving the navigation of the Mississippi River, 
without counting the amounts expended by bordering States, 
municipalities, and individuals. 

But the commerce of the Mississippi River is small and insig- 
nificant compared with another branch of commerce affected by 
the present bill, and in which Chicago and the entire Northwest 
are most vitally interested. I refer to the commerce of the Great 
Lakes. 

When Jefferson acquired the territory west of the Mississippi 
and at the mouth of the Mississippi, known as the Louisiana pur- 
chase, in 1803, it was the well-nigh universal opinion that the 
products of the Mississippi Valley must find their way to other 
parts of the country and to the sea almost exclusively by way of 
the Mississippi River. But to-day the great lines of commerce 
un the country are from west to east and east to west, and the 
commerce on the Great Lakes has grown within a few years toa 
magnitude unappreciated by our people, and with a development 
so rapid that it is unparalleled in the history of the world. 

Some of the gentlemen who have spoken in opposition to the 
pending bill have attacked with considerable bitterness the pro- 
posed appropriations for some of the harbors and channels upon 
the Great Lakes. 

The city of Chicago does not consider that it has received full 
justice in the pending bill. At the proper time I propose to offer 
an amendment directing the Engineering Department of the Gov- 
ernment to report to Congress upon the feasibility and need and 
the estimated cost of one or more turning basins in the North and 
South branches of the Chicago River. But whether that amend- 
ment shall be adopted or not, I shall be glad to vote for this bill, 
because, in my opinion, some of the improvements contemplated 
by it are of vast interest not only tothe country and its commerce 
generally, butalso tothe particular commerce of the city of Chicago. 

The city of Chicago has two great harbors. One is the Chicago 
River; the other is the Calumet River. This bill carries no ap- 
propriation for the Chicago River. It carries an appropriation of 
$75,000 for the purpose of extending the present 20-foot channel 
in the Calumet River from One hundred and sixth street to One 
hundred and twenty-second street and for the improvement of 
that river up to and beyond Hammond, Ind. Of course, further 
appropriations will be required for this important improvement 
from time to time hereafter. Other appropriations relating to the 
Calumet Harbor will be made in the sundry civil appropriation 
bill in order to continue the construction of the great outer harbor 
at that point. 
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But notwithstanding Chicago does not receive a direct appro- 
priation, it will not be without benefit by the passage of the pres. 
ent measure. Chicago is the gateway of the bulk of the com. 
merce between the middle West and the middle East. Situated 
as it isat the southernmost point of western lake navigation, it oc- 
cupies geographically a commanding position in the internal com. 
merce of our country, akin to that occupied by New York City in 
relation to our foreign commerce. ; 

Take, forinstance, the grain trade. Chicagois the leading grain 
center of the country. The large proportion of the grain raised 
on the Western farms must pass through Chicago on its way 
toward the East or on its route to Europe. 

The controlling factor in this grain trade is the navigation on 
the Great Lakes. The grain-carrying fleets going from Chicago 
to Buffalo increase considerably the price of every bushel of grain 
raised in our Western country. They cheapen the cost of flour 
and other food in every portion of the East. They enable us to 
maintain a profitable competition with Argentina and other for- 
eign countries in the production of breadstuffs and other cereals, 

The distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] has 
attacked, with his usual vigor and incisiveness, the appropriations 
carried by this bill for the Great Lakes, including the deepening 
and widening of the channel of the Detroit River. At the last 
session of Congress I listened with great pleasure to his remarka- 
bly exhaustive, entertaining, and instructive speech in behalf of 
the Nicaragua Canal bill which bears his name, and which pro- 
poses an expenditure of $150,000,000, more or less, for the con- 
struction of that canal. But, Mr. Chairman, if the Nicaragua 
Canal shall be built there will not be so much commerce pass 
through it in five years’ time as now passes in seven months of 
each year through the Detroit River. 

Much or most of the commerce through the Nicaragua Canal 
will be foreign commerce in which this country has little interest. 
The commerce which passes through the Detroit River is our own 
domestic commerce, which is of vitalinterestto our country. And 
yet gentlemen who will propose to expend $150,000,000 for the 
construction of a Nicaragua Canal, far away on foreign shores, 
object to the expenditure of a million or so for the improvement 
of a river close at home and of tenfold value to our own commerce. 

I call the attention of the House to the fact that the amount of 
commerce between this country and foreign countries to-day isa 
little less than 30,0°0,000 tons each way, counting the tonnage of 
the vessels entering and clearing at the various ports; while the 
commerce carried in the year 1899 through St. Marys Canal 
amounted to 27,527,205 tons and the commerce passing through 
the Detroit River during the same season, as estimated by the 
Engineering Department, amounted to more than 40,000,000 tons. 

Where in the history of commerce in the world is there so start- 
ling and striking an example as the history and growth of the com- 
merce through the St. Marys River canals? By far the greater 
proportion of the commerce there passes through the American 
canal. And the total traffic through these canals in the St. Marys 
River was, in 1888, 1,567,741 tons, Year by year it has gradually 
increased until in 1899 that commerce amounted to over 27,(00),000 
tons, an increase in twelve years’ time from 1,500,000 to 27,000,000 
ae. Who can parallel its development in the history of man- 

ind? 

The day before yesterday, in the course of debate upon the floor 
here, a slight controversy arose between the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ALEXANDER] and myself in regard to which of the 
two cities, Buffalo and Chicago, was the second port in impor: 
tance in the United States. The fact that such a question arose 
at all is an illustration of the remarkable growth of commerce 00 
the Great Lakes. 

We in the inland portions of the country have been accustomed 
for years to talk and hear about the remarkable commerce 0! 
New York City, of Boston, of Charleston, of Galveston, »f Phua- 
delphia, and of many other seaport cities. And the popular 1m- 
pression of the people of our country is that the vast proportion 
of the commerce of the United States passes in and out of these 
great ports on the seaboard. 

It is very natural that such an impression should prevail. 
cause, of course, the import duties are usually paid at the poi”! 
where the ship comes into port, and not a very large propor’ 
of the goods imported into the country is sent in bond to the In 
land States. New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and the other grea! 
| ports of the country are the places where the money is mainly 
| collected for import duties. And some of the gentlemen Te) 

senting those localities seem to have the impression that it Is 1 
their States that the great commerce of the country exists. 

As a simple illustration of the comparative amount of our con 
merce upon the Great Lakes and upon the ocean let me call your 
attention to the figures given in the report of the Steamboat 

| Inspection Service for the year ending June 30, 1900. 
| The number of domestic steam vessels inspected for the yest 
ending June 30 last was as follows: S 
For the Pacific coast, 918 vessels, with a tonnage of 384,271. 














i 


For the Atlantic coast, 3,666 vessels, with a tonnage of 988,820. 

Mor the Western rivers, 985 vessels, with a tonnage of 143,958. 

For the Gulf coast, 615 vessels, with a tonnage of 99,252. 

For the Great Lakes 2,129 vessels, with a tonnage of 1,118,224. 

it will be noticed that while the number of vessels inspected on 
the Great Lakes is considerably less than the total inspected on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, yet their tonnage is greater than the 
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ALEXANDER] and myself with reference to the relative position of 
Buffalo and Chicago some figures were presented by the gentle- 
man from New York, taken from the recent number of Commerce 
and Finance, which figures I may say are not accurate. This is 





| the first year that that department of the Government has at- 
; I 


combined tonnage of all the domestic vessels on the Atlantic and | ) € > 
| both at Chicago and Buffalo during the last year and make a com- 


Gulf coasts. This shows not only that the commerce of the Great 
Lakes is greater than the combined coastwise commerce of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, but that the average size of the vessels 
envaged in the lake commerce is at least twice as large as the aver- 
age size of the vessels engaged in coastwise commerce on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. 


Mr. Chairman, the total entrances of vessels engaged in the | 
foreign trade at Boston for the year ending June 80, 1899, were | 


1.780, and the total clearances were 1,707, making a total of 3,487 
vessels, With a tonnage of 4,002,543. 

Boston Harbor has heretofore had appropriated for it more than 
$4,000,000 by the National Government, and the present bill car- 
ries an appropriation of $3,763,000 and provides for a channel 1,500 
feet in width. 

The entrances at New York for the same period in the foreign 
trade were 4,250 and the clearances 4,054, ora total of 8,304, with 
a tonnage of 15,203,756. 

New York Harbor has had appropriated for it heretofore 
$10,000,000, and the present bill carries an appropriation of 
$2,100,000, and provides for a channel 2,000 feet in width. 

* The entrances at Philadelphia in the foreign trade for the same 
period, were 1,028 and the clearances 1,088, or a total 2,116 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 3,346,808, 

Philadelphia has received before very large appropriations, and 
received in this bill $3,000,000 for the purpose of making a channel 
600 feet in width in the Delaware River. 

The entrances in the foreign trade at Charleston Harbor for the 
same period were 109 and the clearances 80, or a total of 189 ves- 
sels, with a tonnage of 219,225. 

Charleston Harbor has received appropriations heretofore of 
$4,487,500, though in the present bill it receives only the modest 
appropriation of $60,000. 

The entrances in the foreign trade at Savannah Harbor for the 
same period were 320 and the clearances 321, or a total of 659 ves- 
sels, with a tonnage of 668,079. 

The appropriations for Savannah Harbor have been heretofore 
$6,387,000, and the present bill carries an appropriation for that 
harbor of $1,000,000, 

The entrances in the foreign trade at Mobile Harbor for the 
same period were 535 and the clearances 555, or a total of 1,090 
vessels, with a tonnage of 789,678. 

The appropriations for Mobile Harbor have been heretofore 
$4,218,630, and the present billcarries an appropriation of $400,000. 

The entrances in the foreign trade for the same period at New 
Orleans were 1,066 and the clearances 1,022, ora total of 2,088 ves- 
sels, with a tonnage of 2,871,031. 

Without referring to the immense appropriations which have 
been made heretofore in the interest of the New Orleans foreign 
commerce, it is sufficient to say that the present bill carries an ap- 
propriation for the improvement of the Southwest Pass of the Mis- 
sissippi River of $3,500,000, and that this improvement is sought 
for solely in the interest of the foreign trade at New Orleans. 

The entrances at Galveston Harbor for the same period in the 
foreign trade were 514 and the clearances 563, or a total of 1,077 
vessels, with a tonnage of 1,788,141. The prior appropriations 
for Galveston Harbor have been $8,478,000, and the present bill 
carries an appropriation of $1,500,000, though it is proper to say 
that at least a portion of the present appropriation is called for by 
reason of the recent great disaster at Galveston. 

The total number of vessels engaged in foreign trade entering 
at all of the ports on our Pacific coast for the year ending June 
00, 1899, was 3,007, and the number clearing was 3,092, or a total 
of 6,099, with an aggregate tonnage of 3,266,585. 

There have been appropriated heretofore several million dollars 
for the improvement of our Pacific harbors, and the present bill 
carries an appropriation of over $2,000,000 more. 

{do not complain of these appropriations. I do not doubt the 
advisability of the improvements contemplated by them. The 
increase in the size of the modern ship compels, in many places, 
the deepening and widening of harbor channels, as well as 
greatly decreasing the cost of ocean carriage. 

But I see no reason why we should discriminate in favor of salt 
water and against fresh water. It is true that salt water is not 
drinkable, but that is also true of Chicago River water. We 
should decide these questions upon the basis of the amount and 
Possibilities of commerce and navigation, and not upon the basis 
of the amount of salt in the water or whether the body of water 
18 affected by the tides. - 

In the discussion between the gentleman from New York [Mr. 








tempted to present any figures at allon thissubject, and the method 
of collecting them at present is crude and unsatisfactory. But I 
will give to the House the number of vessels and tonnage entering 


parison, with the courtesy of the House, of these two ports and 
some of the seaboard ports. 

The total entrance into the city of Chicago for the year 1900 
was 8,422 vessels, with a tonnage of 6,945,170; and the total clear- 
ances from Chicago were 8,554 vesse!s, with a tonnage of 7,045,714. 
For the year 1900 these figures are given. I have not the figures 
for the last year of the city of Buffalo, but for 1899 the total en- 
trances and clearances for the Buffalo port were 10,417 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 10,481,043. The total entrances and clearances 


| in the Chicago Harbor district for the present year were 17,553 


vessels, with a tonnage of 14,186,190. The gentlemen of the House 
can very quickly make comparison between these figures of 17,000 


| entering and clearing at Chicago and 10,000 entering and clearing 


at Buffalo, with a tonnage at Chicago of upward of 14,000,000 


| and at Buffalo of over 10,000,000, with some of the figures at the 


seaboard ports. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
ruption? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
just given? 

Mr. MANN. The statistics relating to Chicago were sent to 
me by the collector of customs of the city of Chicago. The sta- 
tistics relating to Buffalo I took from the last report of the Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You speak of the district of Chicago, and 
that includes the Chicago River and South Chicago? 

Mr. MANN. The first figures I gave in regard to the entrances 
and clearances at Chicago included Chicago and South Chicago, 
all of which is within the limits of the city of Chicago. The dis- 
trict of Chicago includes Michigan City, which has two or three 
hundred vessels a year. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
simply Buffalo Creek? 

Mr. MANN. I would not be certain about that, but my im- 
pression was—I may be mistaken about it—when I made the fig- 
ures that it included Buffalo and Tonawanda Creek, the entire 
port of Buffalo. But I would not be absolutely certain about that. 

Allow me to say in reference to the figures given by the gentle- 
man from New York concerning the amount of commerce at Chi- 
cago, that my object is simply to correct an error in his speech as 
printed in the REcorD, and also to correct an error in his calcu- 
lations. The speech as printed in the REcorpD gives to Chicago a 
freight tonnage of about 2,300,000, Iasked the gentleman whether 
that included both the shipments and the receipts, and I under- 
stood him to say that it did; he intended that it should include 
both. The fact, however, is that the document to which the gen- 
tleman referred, and from which he had taken the figures, gives 
to the city of Chicago from October 31 last a freight tonnage en- 
tering Chicago of 4,007,300 tons. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. May I interrupt the gentleman again? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. In the tonnage of Chicago, as printed in 
my speech, there is a typographical error—not an error in my 
computation, for I have now in my hand the computation made 
at the time. The amount should be 4,167,950 instead of 2,132,691, 
as it appears in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the trouble with the gentleman's 
figures is that, as I understood him, they were supposed to cover 
both the receipts and the shipments. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They do. 

Mr. MANN. The receipts of Chicago were over 4,000,000 tons, 
and the shipments were quite a number of hundreds of thousands 
of tons. So I think the gentleman was mistaken. I think he 
made, in some way, an error of figures, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I think there is only a difference of 
100,000 between us. 

Mr. MANN. The difficulty is that the gentleman gave only the 
receipts, while he undertook to give both. I have not had time 
to figure up the shipments. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while this little controversy between the 
gentleman from New York and myself makes no difference what- 
ever as to the amount of commerce of these two ports, it does call 
attention to the fact that there is a very vast amount of commerce 
at these ports, as well as at other ports on the Great Lakes. Chi- 
cago and Buffalo do not monopolize the lake traffic. There are 
plenty of other ports—Milwaukee, Duluth, Cleveland, Ashtabula, 
and many other places upon the Great Lakes—which are also of 


Will the gentleman permit me an inter- 


Where do you find the statistics you have 


And the figures given at Buffalo include 










































































great importance. As compared with these figures of Chicago | that is interested in having this improved so much as it js 4 


and Buffalo, 1 give the figures of the foreign trade at Boston for 
the year ending June 30, 1899, being the last available statistics. 
In that year there entered at Boston 1,750 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 2,129,795; and there cleared 1,707 vessels, with a tonnage of 
1,872,748, making a total of 3,487 vessels, with a tonnage of 
4,002,543, 

New York had in her foreign trade during the year ending June 
30, 1899, 8,304 vessels, with a tonnage of 15,203,756, being a smaller 
number of vessels and only a trifle larger tonnage than the city of 
Chicago had during the present year. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the tonnage emanating from Chicago is 
not by any means exclusively Chicago fre ght. Let it be remem- 
bered that the freight traffic upon the Great Lakes is almost en- 
tirely through freight—freight which is passing from one section 
of the country overalong distance toanothersection. The freight 
going from Buffalo does not emanate from buffalo. The freight 
going through Buffalo does not stop at Buffalo. The freight going 
from Chicago does not emanate from Chicago, and a large portion 
of the freight coming through Chicago does not stop there. 

Of the Chicago freight during last year there were shipped away 
from Chicago 132.681,7%31 bushels of grain. It might be rash to 
say that nota bushel of this grain was grown in Chicago, because 
Chicago has some agricultural territory. But the bulk of that 
grain was grown in the Western States. <A large proportion of it 
was grown in the State of lowa, a considerable portion in Wis 
consin, much of it in the northern part of Illinois, and much of 
it in Nebraska and Kansas. The great bulk of that freight going 
through Chicago came from the Western States on its wuy east. 
And when it reached Buffalo it did not stop there; it went on 
east, either for export or for consumption by the mills in that part 
of the country. 

It would be interesting to know the comparative difference be- 
tween the cost of sending a bushel of grain from Chicago to New 
York City by the lakes and the cost by way of the railroads. Tak- 
ing the last twenty years, the cost on the average of shipping by 
rail and shipping by the lakes from Chicago to New York has 
been about 7 cents less per bushel of grain by the lakes than by 
rail; and the average cost of sending a bushel of grain from Chi- 
cago to New York by the lakes is less than 5 cents a bushel, while 
by way of the railroad it is about 12 cents a bushel. 

This difference, which goes to the benefit of the people who raise 
the grain, amounts to many million dol!arsa year. These people 
are interested not merely in the development of commerce at 
Chicago but in the development of the channels between these 
points. The Detroit River fixes absolutely to-day the size of ves- 
sels that can be used upon the Great Lakes. Whenever any 
method is adopted of deepening the water of the Detroit River 
there is an increase of the carrying capacity of the vessels which 
have been and are to be constructed, 

The great bulk of the iron of the country comes from the Su- 
perior region. If that iron, either in ore or in manufactured 
products, had to be carried by rail, not, as it is now, by water, to 
the East, the cost of iron would probably be increased more than 
twofold. The decrease in the cost of iron products has been 
largely owing to the fact that they have discovered this wonderful 
iron ore in the Superior region and they have found a method of 
bringing it in this cheap way to Pittsburg, to Ashtabula, to Cleve- 
land, to South Chicago.. Every dollar saved of that is of great 
benefit to the country at large. It is not for the interest of the 
locality. It is for the interest of thecountry, because it decreases 
the cost of the one article in use more than any other one article 
in the country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have a little complaint myself in refer- 
ence to the bill. As I said, the city of Chicago, at the Chicago 
River, or Chicago Harbor, does not receive a cent of appropriation 
in this bill. Ido not ask for a cent of appropriation, but I did 
ask that the engineer at Chicago be authorized to make a survey 
and an estimate of the cost of a certain improvement there. 

1 hope the House will understand that the harbor of Chicago is 
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the river. The Chicago Harbor is the Chicago River, a long, nar- | 


row, winding stream. During the busy summer months in Chi- 
cago—in June, July, and August—the entrances and clearances 
of vessels in this river amount to more than 2,000 amonth. These 
are not small vessels, but large vessels. The entrances and clear- 
ances amount to more than 2,000 per month, a larger number of 
vessels entering and clearing out of the Chicago River than enter 
ant clear out of any space of equal size on the face of the earth, 
and iarger than anywhere enter and clear from a river of any 
kind, 

This long, narrow, and winding river is so constructed that a 
moderate-length vessel entering it can not turn around. The 
great grain fleet that goes up the Chicago River to-day, down the 
South Branch, has to be pulled out backward by tugs, at great 
cost and at great danger. Several times a week during the busy 
season there are collisions of vessels, one with another, or of ves- 
sels with the bridges across the river. It is not the city of Chicag 


navigation interests. - p 
The Lake Carriers’ Vessel Association have made a specia! y; 

quest that there should be constructed by somebody on th 

cago River what they call turning basins, at least two or t 


the 15 or 20 miles of the river, where a vessel can go up ai thay 
around and go out nose to the sea instead of backing out. a » 
donow. Thisisamatterofgreatimportance. Why, las uld 
Chicago, with a commerce of more than 14,000,000 tons an: v 


receive noconsideration, and Boston, with acommerce of 
tons, receive out of this an appropriation of $3,673,000? 

M nd, I do not criticise the amount of the appropr 
Boston. I believe it is proper. Butif Boston, withac 
of 4,000,000 tons, ought to receive an appropriation of $3, X): 
if New York, with a commerce of 15,000,000 tons, ought to 1 ‘ 
an appropriation of $1,800,000; if Savannah Harbor, with an ap. 
nual commerce of 668,000 tons, ought to receive an appro) 
of $1,000,000; if New Orleans, with an annual commerce o! 
000 tons, ought to receive an appropriation at the Southwest 
of $3,500.000; if Galveston, with an annual commerce of ) 
tons, ought to receive an appropriation of $1,500,000; if My 
with an annual commerce of 789,000 tons, ought to recei\ 
propriation of $400,000, certainly Chicago, with a com1 
14,000,000 tons, ought to receive the right to have an e: 
estimate made, 

Mr. OTJEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. OTJEN. Are any of these appropriations for thes 
interests intended for the improvement of the inner ha 
harbor inside the city limits? 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Chairman, the harbor of New 
almost entirely within the city of New York since New 
made Greater New York. All of the money that is to} 
there is practically expended within the limits of New Y: 

A very large proportion of the money,if it is spent at 
places, is spent within the city limits. It is true thes 
are not spent upon rivers, because the harbors are not t) 
except that at New Yorkthey call itchannels. It isnot 
it is something else than the ocean. Itis within the ci 
It is a proper expenditure of money. It isa proper impr 
itis a proper appropriation. Ido not mean to criti 
these. New York Harbor is entitled to every dollar 
that it can profitably use in the extension of its commer 
making commerceeasy. Every dollar spent in New Yor 
improving the facilities for commerce adds to the val 
grain in the Western States and a decrease in the cost of | 
terial which the Western people use. 

But there is no distinction such as the chairman of the ! 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors seeks to draw at times betv 
kind of water and another kind of water within the city limits 
The Chicago Harbor can not be constructed in the lak 
National Government has spent on the Chicago Harbor, 
about $1,900,000, outside of the river, in the lake. W*: 
harbor there constructed originally at the suggestion of t 
neering department under a plan to have the bridge an 
business of Chicago done upon the lake front. 

No modern freight vessel has ever gone inside of that ha 
and none ever will. The experiment has been a failu 
can not transact this business upon the lake front. 1 
of Chicago is the Chicago River, and as the Chicago Har! 
entitled to consideration for the interests of navigation. 
no local interest that can do this. The city of Chicago 
make the improvement I speak of. The sanitary de] 
which has assumed control of the Chicago River, i: 
to make the improvement. Only the National Goverm 
make it, if it ever is made, and it is to the interest of 
owning the vessels and transacting the carrying bus 
lakes to be able to turn their vessels around and go | 
foremost. 

Mr. OTJEN. May I ask you another question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. OTJEN. Has there not been heretofore an appr 
made for improving the inner harbor of Chicago: 

Mr. MANN. There was an appropriation of $700, 
priated or contemplated, I think it has all been appropris 
the improvement of the Chicago River. 

Mr. OTJEN. Let me ask you a further question. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. OTJEN. Has that been expended on the river’ 

Mr. MANN. That has been expended on the river. 

Mr. ALEXANDER rose. _ 

Mr. MANN, [ yield to the gentleman from New ‘or 
ALEXANDER]. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Did you say $750,000? 

Mr. MANN, I said $700,000. ! 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I was thinking it was not quite 50 mu" 
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.s that, perhaps about $350,000. Possibly you are speaking by 

the official figures. ine ; ; 

Mr. MANN. In the appropriation bill which was passed here 
.9j Congress appropriated $50,000 cash and authorized $650,000 
re under the continuing-contract system. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stated heretofore the tonnage of the ves- 

senteringandclearing at the city of Chicago, with the amount of 

eirtonnage. Of the total of 8,247 entering at Chicago 7,035 ves- 


7 
i 


tl 
l . . . 
River, in South Chicago, a portion of the city of Chicago. 

Of the 8,250 vessels clearing from Chicago 7,017, with a tonnage 
of 4.976.964, cleared from the Chicago River, and 1,233, with a ton- 

e of 2,068,750, cleared from the Calumet River. 
‘he total tonnage entering and clearing at the Chicago River 
was, therefore, 9,966,082, 
ing at the Calumet River was 4,024,812. 

The Calumet River Harbor at Chicago is of the lesser present 
importance of the two harbors, and yet the tonnage entering and 
clearing at that harbor is greater than the tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade entering and clearing at any port of the United 
States other than New York. 

With such an immense commerce as this, why should the inter- 
ests of Chicago not receive fuller attention in this bill? I do not 
make complaint against the River and Harbor Committee, and 
particularly I exonerate from any blame whatever the eminent 
member of that committee from the State of Illinois [Mr. REEvEs}, 
who has labored in season and out of season for the best commer- 
cial interests of our State and of the great Northwest. 

[ appreciate the fact that Chicago herself is largely to blame 
for the present situation, Not until after the present river and 
harbor bill had been practically agreed upon was any communi- 
cation whatever sent to any member of this House from Chicago 
calling attention to the need of turning basins in the Chicago 
River, and although we have a strong association at home known 
as the Chicago River Improvement Association, I do not think 
any member of Congress from Chicago has received a line from 
that association concerning any needed improvements in the 
Chicago River. 

Do not think from this statement that these improvements are 
not absolutely needed or that the river improvement association 
has not been actively at work. 

We have been met with this situation at Chicago: The National 
Government, by the river and harbor bill of two years ago, fixed 
the navigable depth of the Chicago River at 21 feet. We have 
three tunnels under the river—one at La Sallestreet, one at Wash- 
ington street, and one near Van Buren street. 
and Washington street tunnels were constructed by the city of 
Chicago, but are now used mainly by the street-railway com- 
panies. The Van Buren street tunnel was constructed and is 
solely used by the street-railway company. These tunnels fix the 
navigable depth of the Chicago River at the ordinary level of 
water at about 17 feet. 

In addition to the obstruction to navigation caused by the tun- 
nels, there are a great many bridges across the river, most of 
which are swing bridges with center piers. I have for many 
years been advocating the necessity of lowering the tunnels and 
removing the center-pier bridges. I have repeatedly said to the 
people of Chicago that this work was local in character and would 
not be undertaken or paid for by the National Government. At 
first those of us who took this position were scolded and derided 
at by the officials of Chicago, by some of our leading newspapers, 
and by practically all the Chicago River interests. I have re- 
peatedly called the attention of the people of Chicago to the 
necessity of a local effort in removing these river obstructions, 
and have stated that no great improvement in river conditions 
could he obtained through the National Government until Chicago 
had commenced to make some progress in this direction herself. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that Chicago now appreciates 
her position in the matter. She has been hampered by lack of 
funds. The bonded indebtedness of Chicago can not be increased 
under the present constitution of Illinois, but Chicago has spent 
$40,000,000 in the construction of her new drainage canal. The 
Grainage canal trustees have assumed control of the Chicago 
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River as a portion of that canal, and they are now proposing, as | 


rapidly as is practicable, to remove the present center-pier bridges 
and to erect in their places what are known as bascule bridges, 
Which open from the center outwardly, There is no doubt that 
within a reasonable time the center-pier bridges will disappear 
from the Chicago River, leaving a navigable channel wide enough 
for all practical purposes. 

It is not to be 
the local authorities will ever engage upon any such wild-goose 
chase as endeavoring to widen the Chicago River along its entire 
length. Chicago is also making proper effort to lower the tunnels. 
As I stated, the tunnels were used by the street-car companies. 
Something or a conflict is now going on between the city and the 
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lieved that either the National Government or | 
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street-car companies in regard to renewal of franchises. Until 
that question is settled it is natural that the street-car companies 
should object to the expense involved in the lowering of the tun- 
nels. But the city has taken hold of the question and is making 
an effort to have itsettled. Mandamus proceedings are now being 
pushed in the courts for the purpose of compeliing the street-car 
cempanies to lower these tunnels so used by them to a depth 





a : | which will conform with the navigable depth of the river as fixed 
s witha tonnage of 4,989,118, entered at the Chicago River, and | 
oy2 yessels, with a tonnage of 1,956,062, entered at the Calumet | 


by Congress at 21 feet. 

Chicago is doing all that can possibly be expected of her in this 
connection. She has spent more money in the last few years in 
the construction of the new canal than any other half dozen cities 
in the country have ever spent in the improvement of water nav- 
igation. The results of this vast expenditure of money Chicago 
tenders to the nation. 

But the changing of the current of water in the Chicago River 


| and the rapid flow of that current from the lake toward the new 


drainage canal has been a great damage to navigation in the river. 
The rapid current which is now compelled to pass through the 


| Chicago River in order to furnish the necessary water to the 


drainage canal makes it both expensive and dangerous for tugs to 
pull loaded vessels out of the river backward. It is the duty of 
the National Government, in the interest of commerce on t 
lakes, and for the benefit of the commerce passing through Chi- 
cago from west to east and east to west, to construct such turn- 
ing or winding basins as may be necessary to make the river 
navigation both cheap and safe. 

I call the attention of the House to a petition which has been 
sent to me recently through the activity of Mr. James B. Gallo- 
way and Mr. J. G. Keith, of Chicago, who are two of the best 
friends the Chicago River haseverhad. This petitionis as follows: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Your petitioners, the undersigned, representatives of various marine, 
commercial, and transportation interests of Chicago, respectfully state that 
they are all deeply interested in the improvement of the Chicago River. 
That in compliance with the river and harbor act of March 3, 1899, amending 
the act of June 3, 1896, providing for a depth of 21 feet in the Chicago River, 
provided the tunnels shail be first lowered and center pier bridges be re 
moved, your petitioners are now pressing for the removal of said obstruc 
tions and have reason to believe that this will beaccomplished within a short 
time. 

Your petitioners further respectfully represent that to make the river 
suitable for navigation by vessels requiring said depth of channel parts 
the river must be widened and winding basins provided at suitable points 
along the channel. 

Your petitioners are advised and believe that the best interests of lake 
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| commerce will be served by an expenditure of about $2,000,000, to be ex 


pended from time to time under the supervision of the Government engineer 
t Chicago. 

i That ee enable said engineer to act when the tunnels are lowered and cen- 

ter piers are removed, an appropriation at this time forthe current year of 

$500,000 is needed to purchase the necessary land and construct basins, so that 

the dredging of the channel may be proceeded with so secon as the obstruc- 

tions are removed. 

These turning basins are in great demand for the present 
can be made immediately useful 

Your petitioners therefore respectfully pray that your 
will appropriate the sum of $2,000,000 as a continuing appro 
the sum of $500,000 may be made immediately available for th 
inbefore stated. 

This petition is signed by a large number of the leading busi- 
ness men of Chicago. 

The people of Chicago believe that this petition ought to be 
granted by Congress, but I am not at this time asking so much of 
this House. All I ask now by the amendment which I propose is 
to follow the usual course in the making of public improvements 
by the National Government and have a report by the Engineer 
Department as to the need and expense of the proposed improve- 
ment. 

Permit me to say, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion the ex- 
pense of the proposed turning basins will not be anywhere near 
the $2,000,000 asked for by the petition. In fact, I fail to see how 
it is possible at the present time for the Government to make an 
expenditure of $2,000,000 on the Chicago River. But this petition 
was gotten up hastily, and I only present it for the purpose of 
showing the feeling of the people of Chicago in reference to the 
duty of the National Government to make needed improvements 
there. When the report of the engineer comes in, it will then be 
seen what is the estimated cost of the improvement which I am 
now urging. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the difficulty of amending the 
present bill. I know very well the danger to the bill if the chair- 
man of the committee — BURTON] in charge of the bill consents 
to any material amendments toit. I am aware that he can not 
very well favor one amendment and one member of the House 
and refuse another amendment and another member of the House. 
I am aware that at this stage of the proceeding it is almost impos- 
sible to have proposed amendments considered upon their merits, 
but 1 appeal to this House to consider the magnitude of interests 
involved at this time. Chicago is the second city of the country. 
It has a population of nearly 2,000,000. It has a commerce of im- 
mense importance to those both east and west of her. 

I shall, with the consent of the House, put in a statement 


commerce and 


1onorable body 
1ation, of which 
purposes here- 
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showing the amount and character of receipts and shipments by 


lake at Chicago during the year 1900. 
not trade local to Chicago. 


Most of this comimerce is 
‘It is through commerce, in which the 


whole country is interested and which merely passes through 
Chicago on its way between the purchaser and the consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as I have the honor to remain a member 
of this House I shall continue to take every opportunity to im- 
press upon this body the importance of the internal commerce 
of our country, the magnitude of the commercial interests on the 
Great Lakes, and the strategic advantage of Chicago in relation 


to our inland commerce. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Ifthe gentleman desiresit, [havesome little 
time to my credit, and the gentleman may take it if he wishes to. 


Mr. MANN. 
House any further. 
tion it has given tome. [Loud applause. | 
Tonnage of the district of Chicago for the year 1900. 









































I do not care to trespass upon the time of the 
1 thank the House for the indulgent atten- 
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ports. ports. | Total. 
Entered at— sea pennants nm | ED 
| Ves- | . 7es- aga| Ves ale 
| s asks, | Tonnage. sels. ‘Tonnage. sels. Tonnage. 
——_—_—___—_—}—_ +— senainneaend sania nese 
Chicago River..........| 7,085 4, 760, 252 146 | 228,866 | 7,181 | 4,989,118 
South Chicago .........| 1,212 | 1,928,889 29 27,173 | 1,241 | 1,956, 062 
Michigan City .......... 207 | 51,391 | None. |.......... 207 51, 38 
, jae 85 48,424 | None. |.......... 85 48, 424 
Total .............| 8,539} 6,788,956 | 175 | § 256,039 | 8,714 | 7 044, 995 
| | } 
To American |, ti : 
ports. porate ports. Total. 
Cleared from— yo wey pen a Papen 
| Ves- ., | Ves- | Ves- ; 
| sels, | Tonmage.| ais. an aele. ‘utes 
Chicago River -.......- | 7,017 | 4,709, 824 228 | a0 267,140 | 7,245 | 4,976,964 
South Chicago ......... |} 1,233] 1,964,724 76 | 104,026 | 1,309 | 2,068,750 
Michigan City .......-.. 205 | 50,707 | None. |.......-.- 205 50, 707 
EINE cine scctes 80 | 44,774 | None. j.......... 80 44, 774 
I aieickcin doatnas | 8,535 | 6,770,029} 304 | 871,166 | 8,839 | 7,141,195 
Coastwise receipts—Chicago River, 1900 
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Coastwise receipts—Chicago River, 1900—Continued. 
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Total grain shipments by lake from Chicago and South Chicago, 1900. 
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River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. D. E. FINLEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 14, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, aud for other purposes— 

Mr. FINLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has long been the settled policy of this Gov- 
ernment, that under the ‘‘ general-welfare ” clause of the Consti- 
tution, that it is the duty of Congress to make appropriations for 
the improvement of our harbors and navigable rivers. It has 
been stated by a distinguished gentleman in the debate on this 
bill that ** where commerce is, where harbors are, where the great 
commerce-bearing rivers flow, there the money must be spent on 
improvements.” In a general way I indorse this statement, with 
the qualification that wherever the conditions are such that im- 
provements may be made and corresponding benefits derived for 
commerce, the work of improvement should be commenced. 

Many of the most capacious harbors and greatest commerce- 
bearing rivers in the United States have been made such by ex- 
penditures for the purpose of improvement by the National Gov- 
ernment. Many rivers and harbors in the United States can be 
cited as instances of this. Therefore it will not do to say that a 
river Which is capable of improvement or which in times past 
has been navigable, such as the Great Pedee, and for various 
reasons, a8 the accumulation of rafts and snags in the bed of the 
river, has become unnavigable, that improvement is unnecessary 
because there is no annual commerce on the river. 

The true test is as I have stated. Further than this, I will say 
that it is not necessary that all of the commerce along a river 
should be transported on the same when the improvement is made. 
In this enlightened age of progress and development commerce 
and transportation for healthy growth and prosperous develop- 
ment are inseparably connected in every line of business. 

Freight rates such as will enable the business man, whether he 
be a merchant, manufacturer, or farmer, to compete in the mat- 
ter of transportation with all others like situated as himself is 
most necessary. 

It is a fact that railroad freights are as a rule arbitrary when 
uninfluenced by competition or Government supervision, and 





outside influence, 

The present river and harbor bill carries a large amount of 
money for the improvement of rivers and harbors. Whether too 
much or too little I have not the time to argue. But I will state 
that in my judgment it should be the settled policy of this Gov- 
ernment to improve, when necessary for the purposes of com- 
merce, every navigable river in the United States, for the reason 
that water transportation invariably brings about a reduction in 
Treight rates on the part of the railroads ranging anywhere from 
° per cent upward. A freight steamer tied up at a wharf at any 


competin inti : 7 4 
: djusted = point is an assurance that freight rates will be properly 
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when once established remain fixed until interfered with by some | 











The plan of improvement presented in House Doc. No. 124 con- 


templates improving the upper part of the Great Pedee River in 
South Carolina, between the Wilmington, Columbia and Au- 
gusta Railroad bridge and the town of Cheraw, the head of navi- 
gation, so as to obtain a 3}-foot channel depth at low water be- 


tween the two points, at an estimated cost of $118,345.37, and 


thereby open up water transportation to the Atlantic Ocean. 


The commercial importance of this river is very great, as is 


shown by the reports of Mr. Reid Whitford, assistant engineer, 
and the report of the committee on commerce and navigation of 
the town of Cheraw, 8S. C., including the letter of W. C. Coker & 
Son and other business men of Society Hill, 8. C., which I will in- 
corporate in my remarks. 


The survey has been made, and the improvement asked for is 


recommended by the Chief of Engineers of the United States 


Army, and is reasonable. 

Large appropriations have been made for Winyah Bay and 
Georgetown Harbor, into which the Great Pedee flows, and also 
that part of the Great Pedee up to the Wilmington, Columbia and 
Augusta Railroad bridge. The improvement provided for in the 
amendment offered will add greatly to the value of these improve- 
ments. Georgetown Harbor has been and is being improved, as 
it should be. That part of the Great Pedee River between George- 
town and the Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad bridge, 
103 miles, has been improved. 

But from this point to the town of Cheraw, some 69 miles, re- 
mains yet to be improved. The bill now under consideration car- 
ries an appropriation of $12,000 to be expended on this work in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 
124, asum but little in excess of 10 per cent of the estimates 
and entirely insufficient to carry the work to speedy and success- 
ful completion. 

This part of the river is more important from a commercial 
standpoint than the part which has already been improved. The 
present commerce and future probabilities are greater. 

The good results that will follow the opening of the Great Pedee 
River from the head of navigation to the sea can not be accu- 
rately estimated. It can be said, however, that it will result in a 
large industrial development of the resources of Chesterfield 
County, in South Carolina, and a considerable area of contiguous 
territory. 

In the issue of the Cheraw Chronicle, a newspaper published at 
Cheraw, 8. C., of the date of January 10, 1901, there appears the 
following: 

A large cotton-manufacturing concern with more than a million dollars 
surplus, which they propose to put into a mammoth cotton mill at some 
favorable point, and who had been prospecting in Georgia and Alabama, 
have, on the recommendation of their president, decided to wait and see if 
Cheraw is going to secure a navigable waterway to the ocean before deciding 
on a location. 

This only illustrates that the persistency on the part of a manu- 
facturer to locate only where he is reasonably assured of competi- 
tive freight rates is the rule almost invariably followed. And I 
may add that the action of the United States Congress in assur- 
ing to Columbia, 8. C., water transportation by the river and har- 
bor bill of 1899 has already resulted in great good to that town. 
Without this assurance I am satisfied that Columbia could not 
to-day occupy the place that it does in industrial matters. 

Mr. Chairman, I may add that in all the time that has elapsed 
since the formation of this Government no money has been ex- 
pended by the Gnited States for the improvement of this part of 
the river. For thirty-one years following |784 the State of South 
Carolina improved the Great Pedee River; and it was not until 
1879 that the United States Government made a survey looking 
to improvement. This was not because the river was small or 
the commerce insignificant, The Great Pedee is one of the largest 
and most important rivers in the State, and the present and 
future commerce is inviting. 

There is no lack of freight along the 69 miles of this river that 
is recommended to be improve in the survey embraced in House 
Report No. 124. Thereis more commerce on this part of the Pedee 
River than there is from the Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta 
Railroad bridge to the Atlantic Ocean. All the surveys made 
heretofore have contemplated improving this river to the head of 
navigation; that is, the town of Cheraw. But the fact is, all the 
appropriations heretofore made, amounting to $111,500, for the 


| improvement of this river have been expended, and I submit un- 


fairly expended, on the part below the Wilmington, Columbia and 
Augusta Railroad bridge. 

The amendment is in accordance with a survey made under 
authority of a law enacted at the last session of Congress. Itcon- 
templates only giving to these people along the upper part of the 
river the rights and privileges and benefits which they have been 
denied for more than acentury. It is recommended by the Chief 
Engineer and the division and local engineers. The immediate 
commerce along the part of the river which is sought to be im- 
proved now, and which has been discriminated against so long, 
amounts to more than $7,000,000 annually, or 400,000 tons, Not 


100 


only this, but within the area which will be affected in the mat- 
ter of freight rates by the improvement of this part of the Pedee 
River there is more than two thousand million feet of lumber, 
possibly a greater amount than there isin any other section of 
the country east of the Savannah River of equal area. 

So I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if it be contemplated to specu- 
late and see what the prospective commerce of this section is, 
taking no account of the present, there is enough there to warrant 
the Congress of the United States in giving the amount which I 
have suggested in the amendment. I only ask that justice be 
done. Fora hundred years it has not been done, and nowisa 
good time to begin. [Applause.] 


REPORT OF MR. REID WHITFORD, ASSISTANT ENGINEER. 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Georgetown, S, C., September 8, 1900. 

CAPTAIN: I have the honor to make the following report on preliminary 
examination of Great Pedee River, South Carolina, from Cheraw to the Wil- 
mington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad bridge, to comply with section 2 
of the emergency river and harbor act of June 6, 1900, and also in response to 
your letter of August 22, 1900. 

DESCRIPTION AND REMARKS. 

The distance between the places mentioned is approximately 69 miles. The 
river has considerable width and is a bold stream, carrying large quantities 
of water during the freshet period, but at its dead low stage the channel 
depth is reduced from 1 to 2 feet on probably 12 shoal places, to a great ex- 
tent formed by the accumulation of sand around sunken logs and snags. 
Generally the water is comparatively deep both above and below the shoals. 

The country through which the river finds its way is considered the most 
productive in the State of South Carolina for cotton, corn, etc., large quan- 
tities of the above articles being harvested yearly. 

The town of Cheraw, situated at the head of navigation, is a place of con- 
siderable commercial importance, of about 1,50 people. 

Society Hill, 17 miles farther down, located 2 to 3 miles from the river, is 
also a town of considerable trade, with a population of 800 to 1,000. 

The country was looked over generally as to its commercial resources, and 
a great many people living within reach of the river express themselves as 
being extremely anxious for the improvement of the stream, to be finally 
developed into something beneficial to the industries of their country. : 

The Pedee people are generally alive to the importance of using their 
river for the economical transportation of products andsupplies. Theyalso 
realize the utter hopelessness of maintaining anything like a steady yearly 
traffic on the stream in its present condition. The country, therefore, is 
left at the mercy of railroad rates for the transportation rates. 


HISTORY. 


To say that this stream is worthy of improvement would be nothing 
more than the opinion expressed as far back as the year 1784, when an act 
of the South Carolina legislature appropriated £300. to be expended in the 
removal of all obstructions as far up as the North Carolina line; 1785, an act 
of the same legislature to improve the river from Yauhannah Ferry, 28 miles 
above Georgetown, to the North Carolina line, funds for this purpose to be 
collected by levying a special tax upon the lands lying along the river: 1791, 
an act to improve the river between points mentioned in 1785 by requiring 
the male inhabitants of the adjacent counties to work, each, six days in the 
year at removing obstructions; 1805, an act of this year appropriated $4,000 
for the improvement of the river from Brittons Ferry to the North Caro- 
lina line; 1815, an act of this year was passed, which provided for the improve- 
ment from the North Carolina line down to Singleton’s plantation by the6 
days’ plan. All the above embraces the section of the river now ordered for 
preliminary examination. 

It appears that in the year 1873 the United States Government assumed 
control of the engineering operations on this river, and it was then examined 
by Gen. Q. A. Gillmore, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

Further en, in 1879, an act of Congress, March 3, provided for a survey of 
the river below Cheraw. This was executed under the direction of Capt. 
Charles B. Phillips, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in October of 
that year. Upon this survey was based the beginning of the regular project 
for the improvement of the Great Pedee River from Cheraw to its mouth, 
at Georgetown, a distance of approximately 172 miles. Captain Phillips rec- 
ommended that the sum of $25,520 be expended for this purpose. The survey 
upon which this estimate was made was very hurried, the water being high, 
rendering it altogether impossible to furnish an accurate estimate as to cost. 

Therefore Capt. (now Maj.) William H. Bixby, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, in taking charge of the work, revised the estimate, after hav- 
ing made a more careful examination of the river in 1885, and recommended 
that the total sum of $90,000 be expended in clearing the stream of obstruc- 
tions, it being understood that the section from the Wilmington, Columbia 
and Augusta Railroad bridge to Cheraw was to receive its proportionate part 
of money and work. Captain Phillips's original project of the year 1879-80, 
and as continued to date, provided for a thor mab cleared length of naviga- 
tion to Smiths Mills, 54 miles above Georgetown, to 9 feet depth, thence 3} 
feet navigation to Cheraw, the head of navigation, at all stages of water. 

The project contemplated that this depth would probably be acquired by 
the expenditure of the amount as above mentioned, but as appropriated, in 
small sums and at intervals of one and two years, it has been barely suffi- 
cient to keep the river channel open to navigation, by the removal of logs and 
fallen timber, from Georgetown, 108 miles, up to the Wilmington, Columbia 
and Augusta Railroad bridge. 

No attempt has ever been made to remove any of the shoals by dredging, 
which will be necessary in order that a navigable channel! depth of 3} feet be 
secured and maintained, according to the original project. 

Below the bridge there are several shoals, upon which there is said to be 
less than 3} feet at dead low water. 

COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION—PAST, PRESENT, AND PROSPECTIVE. 


The river above the Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta Railroad bridge 
seemed to have shoaled in the past few years, or else the water supply is not 
now whatit formerly was, as the steamers apparently are unable to make as 
frequent trips to Cheraw at present as they did informer years. I am told 
by Capt. F. B. Cushman, who has commanded and successfully operated 
steamrers on the river for a good many years, that, from his own personal 
knowledge, the commerce in past years was very much greater than it is 
now, and the steamers found much less difficulty in running on the river, and 
their trips could be much more surely counted on in getting to Cheraw; ‘put, 
owing to the probable raising of the shoals and the accumulation of other 
obstructions, that year by year the boats have been forced to greater irreg- 
ularity = their trips, until now the commerce is, by comparison, very little 
os LO Z- 
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It has been stated ina general way, as a matter of interest, in setting ; 


the value of the Great Pedee River as a highway of commerce, t 
has been known to have been shipped many years ago as much as 50) 
of cotton from landings between Cheraw and the Wilmington, ( 
and Augusta Railroad bridge annually. 

From the best information attainable there is at this time pract 
fixed yearly commerce on the river, except such as is carried on | 
rafts, of which no approximate account could be secured. 

The prospective commerce is enough to attract favorable atte 
ward this stream, as will be seen in the attached statement from 1} 
at Cheraw, Society Hill, and landings along the river, which, being ; 
to figures, amounts to, in aggregate, 365,425 tons, valued at $7,022,500, 
river be navigated continuously at all stages of the water. 

The Great Pedee River is known to be one of the most valuable { 
merce and trade in the State, and therefore, taking all the fore; 
consideration, is deemed well worthy of continued improvement by t 
eral Government, and it is recommended thata detailed survey of it 
with the view of revising and enlarging the original estimate for its 
ment between Cheraw and the Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta | 
bridge to 3} feet depth at dead low water. Such a survey would 
cost $1,306, including the general map of the river, as well as a: 
tailed survey of each shoal, from which to make estimates for : 
transportation of surveying party, etc. 

Jery respectfully, your obedient servant, 


REID WHITFOR! 


Assistant | 
Capt. J. C. SANFORD, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 


LETTER OF COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF CHERAW, 8. C. 
CHERAW, 8. C., Aur 

DEAR SrrR: In accordance with your request, we, the undersig: 
tee on commerce and navigation of the business league of t! 
Cheraw, hereby submit to you the following report of the p: 
merce of the said town of Cheraw, which would result on ac: 
opening of the Great Pedee River for navigation from the Wilh 
lumbia and Augusta Railroad bridge across the said river to t 
Cheraw: 
75,000 tons fertilizer 
I Ao Be 22. i ln ackne uilieee sedeleddiehe dent ameRadwibes « 
Merchandise - 
500,000 sticks of timber. .-........ 
40,000 bales of cotton 


I TIE ss ccettinettnctes naihittneeideamennin’ 


The town of Cheraw is situated in the northeastern portion of 1 
South Carolina, at the head of navigation of the Great Pedee Riv: 
the intersection of the Seaboard Air Line and the Atlantic Coast | 
roads. It is a progressive town and needs only proper freight rat: 
itone of the best commercial and distributing points in the two ‘ 
but on account of the fact that the Great Pedee River is not open t 
tion the town is at the mercy of the two great railroad compa: 
now afford the only means by which business with the outside w 
carried on, and in many instances the high freight rates now in ! 
it almost impossible to carry on commerce with the outside wor! 
tage. We not only, under our present condition, can not und: 
points, but in many instances can not even compete with them. 

With the rates to which we should be entitled on account of our 
ical position, being the only town within 80 miles which could un 
cumstances have water navigation, we should have such freight 
no town could compete with us. Instead of remaining a town of 
itants, and so remaining forever, we should in a very short time 
water in the Pedee, become acity of 25,000 inhabitants. Situated 
heart of the cotton-growing region, with the best class of labor. a 
plentiful, with good water and a mild and healthful climate, th« 
son except the high freight rates why Cheraw should not becom 
greatest cotton-manufacturing centers in the South. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad has just been completed fro 
Columbia, 8. C., and there is now another road under constructi 
point to Lancaster, 8S. C., and these two new roads will no d: 
toward the development of the town, but that is not all Chera\ 
freight rates will not be much, if any, reduced on account of! 
competition. What we need is water rates to compel all these: 
duce rates. 

As an instance of the high rates now in force, we cite the ra! 
on cotton: 


Freight per hundredweight from Cheraw to New York on cott 
Freight per hundredweight from Cheraw to Liverpool on cotto 

From this it will be seen that the rate on cotton from Cher 
Liverpool, England, is only 16 cents per hundredweight higher | 
the city of New York. 

Therefore we, the said committee, hereby respectfully request ' 
vey of the said section of the Great Pedee River be made as ewr! 
and that an estimate be made for the deepening of the channel « 
so as to afford a channel with a draft of at least 3} feet at any an‘ 
so that the said report may be submitted at the none oom of 7 o 

A. MALLY) 
T. C.D. MALL‘ 
H. W. FINLAY= 
W. P. POLLOC 
W. F. STEVEN: 
H. P. DUVALI 
Committee on Commerce and Navigation 
Business Leegue of the Town of Clu 
Mr. Rerp WaIrrorp, 
United States Assistant Engineer, Georgetown, 8. C. 


Soorery Hiwt, §. C., Augus! 


DEAR SrrR: Our village ison the Great Pedee River. We hav 
railroad by our town and have to submit to any rate of freigh' 
charge us. We think if the Pedee was made navigable for steame! 
through it would be a great advantage to us in securing reasona' 
rates. . 

In answer to your inquiry as to the amount of freights hand! 
point will say: 

4,900 bales of cotton 
650 carloads brick 

50 carloads timber . 
400 carloads wood, =. enenen caveqncccocs 
8,000 tons of merchandise 








Congress is about to take some steps toward 
making our rivers navigable. We are in the midst of the most fertile part of 
the State of South Carolina, with fine climate and good water. There are 
Jandings above and below us that receive and ship large quantities of freight 
by steamer when the river is navigable. _ 

Wo are satisfied that a competing carrier would geta good per cent of the 


bove isiness. 
above be W. ©. COKER & SON. 
FE. T. BARENTINE, M. D. 
Z. W. WINES. P. M. 
D. L. WINTERS. 
‘A. M. SOMPAYRAC. 
L. E. CARRIGAN. 
INO. E. SUMNER. 


We are glad to know that 


Mr. Rerp WHITFORD, ; 
Assistant United States Engineer, Georgetown, S. C. 
Other landings on the river (collected by Mr. William H. Johnstone during 
the survey): 
Outward freights: 
0.000 bales of cotton, 5,000 tons, valued at...................---.. 


$1, 000, 000 
10.000 tons cotton seed, at $15, valued at........................-- 


150, 000 


1, 150, 000 





Inward freights: 








0 i ID i a od a ona imac anedeniadehieel 180, 000 
12.000 tons general merchandise, at $60..........................- 720, 000 
Toetel ... ci cuedeehdtndsésdbk wt Datiatd Carella a pedis dined baeata ebainbe 2, 050, 000 
No estimate could be formed of the amount of naval stores, timber, shin- 


cles, cross-ties, corn, and other products which would probably pass over the 
er from these intermediate landings. 
tle each year. 
r full history of the efforts inthe past made to improve the Great Pedee 
liver see report on examination of this stream September 8, 1900. 
Mr. William H. Johnstone, surveyor, rendered valuable service in com- 
pleting the survey thoroughly, and in a most satisfactory manner, ina short 


They woald evidently amount to no 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
REID WHITFORD, Assistant Engineer. 
Capt. J. C. SANFORD, 
Corps of Engineers, U. 


Army Bill. 
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or 
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On the bill (S. 4300) to increase the efficiency of the military establishment of |! 


is : the United States. 
Mr. DICK said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: There should be no delay in the passage of the | 


bill now under consideration, ‘‘to increase the efficiency of the 
military establishment of the United States.” Every consideration 
urges prompt action. There is no doubt as to the policy of the 
Administration in respect to the Philippine Islands or any of our 
new possessions. They have come tous as the result of war, their 
accession has been sanctioned by treaty, and it is the declared 
policy of the Administration, indorsed as it has been by the people 
of the country at the polis, to give to the Filipinos stable govern- 
ment, republican in form, as soon as they shall be capable of ad- 
ministering it. That the result of our late war with Spain has 
made an increase in the Army necessary is apparent. 
me in = Philippimes demands a force equal to that now in the 
archipelago, 


The Secretary of War informs us that speedy action is neces- | 


sary and gives his reasons for it in his report from which I quote: 
Under the existing provisions of the act of March 2, 1899, on the 30th of 




















The situa- | 





June next the present volunteer force will be discharged and the Regular 
. y will be reduced to 2,447 officers and 29,025 enlisted men, distributed as | 
ollows: 
| ora | Enlisted 
| Officers. | men. 
, | 
neral OE Dh saadcbidinee 
Adjutant-General’s Department ..............--......-.. -| i sctiendpictinetieall 
snspector-Generai’s Department ...................+....--- | BP hinedpqepen 
‘ Advocate-General’s Department...................- 8 aie cdie 
Quartermaster-General’s Department.............-.--.--- | 57 | 80 
o a nn paureaned seneee}l 2 90 
Medi et escccescem St eviews 
Paymaster’s Ne ee ceausuebe hate csces aac 
Corps of Engineers .....................- healt tabied ambi 127 500 
UPCROIGD TN en ck. ce cncecaceccececace ee | 67 | 605 
Signal Corps NTT eeaall 11 BO 
Record and Pension Office ................- es eleitnainn aaaibaie i Reasecnsot 
Ce a n ecowoeeens i tie 
re Do cs ccdctcecacccews 430 | 6,170 
bh ef 385 | 8, 050 
a enty-five regiments of infantry ...........-.-.--.------- | = 1, 050 | 13,125 
MilscONaUUGER cece hit 355 
csi 29, 025 











country as it was thirty years ago. 
variety of interests, and as more intimate contact with the other nations of 
the earth has resulted from the natural extension of our trade, there has 


This force is about one-third as great in proportion to the population of the 
As our country has grown in wealth and 


been an increase in the duties required from the regular establishment fully 
equal to our increase in population. (Report of the Secretary of War, 1900.) 

That this deficiency should be provided for before the actual re- 
duction takes place | am sure no member of this House will seri- 
ously dispute. On the 30th day of June, less than six months from 
this date, the term of service of 35,000 volunteers and about 5,000 
regulars will expire. To withdraw this force from the front with- 
out filling their places would be to surrender to the insurgents a 
large territory and abandon to lawless bands of savage and semi- 
savage marauders and bandits peaceable and law-abiding Filipinos 
who have accepted in good faith the sovereignty of the United 
States. And yet the Government must either break faith with 
the thousands of our citizens now in the Philippines, who in a 
spirit of patriotism have voluntarily offered their lives as a sacri- 
fice in defense of our country’s rights and her honor, or it must 
furl the Stars and Stripes and retreat. 

Thousands of our citizens are now in the Philippines who, at 
the call of their country, have enlisted in the Army with the dis- 
tinct understanding that they should be relieved promptly at the 
end of their terms of service. Good faith demands that the con- 
tract be faithfully carried out. Itis hard to believe that anyone 
for any cause would trifle with not only their rights, but their 
lives. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no one, on this floor or elsewhere, in my 
admiraticn for and confidence in the volunteer soldiery of this 
country. The battles of our country have been fought and our 
victories won by the volunteer soldier, and, I might add, by the 
‘*rank and file,” from Lexington and Concord to San Juan Hill; 
from the very inception of our Government to the present time. 
But I do not forget that the regular is also a volunteer. I am 
glad to say that we have noconscripts inour Army. Ina large 
majority of cases the regular soidier was born under the Stars and 
Stripes, reared under the same influences, and educated in the 
same school. side by side with his comrade of the Volunteer Army; 
and when their respective terms of service shall expire they will 
return home together and engage in the arts of peace. They are 
alike entitled to the care and protection of the Government. 

That there has been almost criminal sacrifice of life in all our 
wars by rushing into battle undisciplined, untrained troops, is 
painfully true. Lagree with my colleague from Illinois, that— 

An Army officer has the lives of his men in hand, and the complaint about 
mismanagement at our camps during the late Spanish war was not d 
the quality of our men, but was largely due to a lack of proper knowled 
and technical training on the part of some of the officers. 





My colleague's views are in line with those of all our great states- 
men and generals who have spoken on this subject. As early as 
September 24, 1776, General Washington in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, urging the importance of a regular army, said: 

To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting anee a broken 
staff. Men just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic life, unaccus- 
tomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with any kind of military 
skill (which is followed by want of confidence in themselves when opposed 
to troops regularly trained, disciplined, and appointed, superior in knowl- 
edge and superior in arms), are timid and ready to fly from their own 
shadows. Besides the sudden change in their manner of living, particularly 
in their manner of lodging, brings on sickness in many, impatience in all, and 


a 






such an unconquerable desire of returning to their respective homes that it 
not only produces shameful and scandalous desertions among themselve 


but infuses the like spirit in others. 

And again, September 15, 1780, in a letter to the President of 
Congress, he made the following statement: 

Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies of modern war, as well as 


for defense or offense, and whenever a substitute is attempted 
illusory and ruinous. * * * The firmness requisite for the real busin 


t must prove 







fighting is only to be attained by a constant course of discipline and service 
I have never been witness to a single instance that can justify a different 
opinion, and it is most earnestly to be wished that the liberties of Ameri 


may no longer 
ence, 

Col. Nelson A. Miles, Fifth Infantry, major-general in the vol- 
unteer service, now Lieutenant-General Commanding the Army, 
testified before the military commission in 1876 as follows: 

In organization and administration it is indispensable that the first place 
be given to the system and method that will make the Army most efticie! 
as a body of fighting men;‘that the essential functions of supply, equipment, 
and administration, that require the commercial virtues, honesty and incdus- 

ry, but not great military capacity, should take their proper place as sul 
ordinate members, not usurp those of the directing head ot the body, the 
Army; that the ability to organize, care for, discipline, command, and fight 
troops be sought for, cultivated, and rewarded. 

Before the same commission Col. Augustus V. Kautz, Eighth 
Infantry, commanding Department of Arizona, brigadier-general 
of volunteers and brevet major-general, testified as follows: 


be trusted in any material degree to so precarious a depend 


With all that the late war has cost the country in life and property. it has 
tanght us nothing for the future, and the nation is as destitute of military 
system to-day as when that war began. Should such a disaster come wpon 
us again to-morrow, I would expect to see again the distressing spectacle of 
the youth of the land called out for sixty or ninety days and returning a ) 
end of that time with ranks depleted and constitutions broken, not by the 


foe, but simply because there was not a soldier of experience in the regiment 
to tell them how to take care of themselves. 
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So the judgment and testimony of our most distinguished mili- 
tary men are against the employment of raw troops—militia, if 
you please—in times of war; and the only way to avoid it is to 
create a regular establishment sufficiently large to meet any emer- 
gency that may arise, Experience teaches us that our military 
establishment always has been deficient in this respect. At no 
time when war has been forced on the Government has it hada 
sufficient regular force to meet the emergency. This is precisely 
what we are trying to remedy, and it can not be done too quickly. 
It amounts to almost a crime to rush raw troops into battle under 
inexperienced officers, and I say this without reflection on the in- 
telligence, patriotism, or valor of either the men or officers. These 
are qualities that are unquestioned in the American people—a fact 
which has been demonstrated on many a bloody field. 

General Schofield once said: 

Valor is the most common thing in the United States. There are at least 
2,000,000 men you could bring fin at any time whose valor would be unsur- 
passed. I do not say it is the cheapest thing. I would not say that, but it is 
the commonest thing among the American people. 

There is no doubt about the accuracy of that statement, and no 
one is more competent to speak on that subject than is General 
Schofield; but valor alone will not prevail against the present de- 
structive weapons of war. The time was when the wage of bat- 
tle depended upon valor, physical strength, and endurance, but 
as the weapons of war grow more and more destructive, valor 
must be blended with other qualities to be effective. . Soit becomes 
necessary that both officers and enlisted men be thoroughly 
schooled in the art of war, at least as far as it relates to their re- 
spective grades. It is not enough that the soldier should know 
how to shoot and take care of himself in battle; he should know 
how to take care of himself in the camp and on the march, which 
knowledge can be gained only by long experience, or from officers 
who have acquired a knowledge of the military service by train- 
ing in school, or by long experience in the camp and field. 

In order that our Army may continue to command the respect 
and confidence of our people at home and the admiration of the 
nations of the world it should attain the highest standard of ef- 
fectiveness and of discipline. Every soldier should undergo thor- 
ough individual training; and the officer, even in subordinate 
rank, having in charge the education, the discipline, and the care 
of men should be educated and trained in the moral as well as the 
physical faculties, in order that he may inspire the confidence of 
those under his care. He should be able to teach the science as 
well as the artof war. This is all the more necessary because of 

he recent great improvements in firearms, their great intricacy 
of construction, and the consequent change in tactics as well as 
in the methods of fighting. 

It is within the memory of men still living when the old flint- 
lock was the standard arm; and the development from that primi- 
tive contrivance in use in our Revolutionary and other early wars 
to our present intricate and rapid-firing rifle was not rapid. In- 
deed, the development of military science and the evolution of the 
artof war from ancient times to within the last thirty years—about 
the close of our civil war—was exceedingly slow and gradual, and 
therefore it was not difficult to keep abreast of progress, and the 
necessity for legislation on the subject was not so pressing; but 
the time has come when our military establishment must be ad- 
justed to the advanced conditions. 

It is gratifying that the morale of our Army has been raised to 
a high standard, for no system of tactics nor the skill and intre- 
pidity of any leader can guarantee victory when the morale of an 
army is bad. Our Regular Army is not an asylum for criminals 
or other unworthy citizens; it is not made up of conscripts, but 
of men who through patriotism and a military spirit, desiring the 
experience and education it affords them, voluntarily enter it, 
therefore maintaining for it a high standard. 

On this subject Gen. Wesley Merritt says: 

A term of service judiciously spent in the Army is an advantage toa young 
man second only to a university course. It improves him physically, 
broadens his mental view, and fits him to compete in life with the educated 
and enterprising. Some of the most successful men in the Western country 
are among those who have served aterminthe Army. They are proud of 
their service and grateful for the advantagesit has broughtthem. Noyoung 
man not having superior advantages need now hesitate toadopt the Army as 
an experience which will increase his opportunities for success in any profes- 
s10n 

In line with this Gen. Nelson A. Miles says: 


The science of war has become a fixed science, and the appliances of war 
are different from what they used to be in olden times when our fathers used 
to take their hunting rifles and make the best fighting men on the continent, 
for now we have the use of smokeless powder, high-power guns, magazine 
guns, low trajectory, longe-range rifles, machine guns, dynamite, and all of 
those appliances which were unknown thirty years ago and were not in use 
during the great civil war. 


The Secretary of War, in his recent annual report, speaking of 
our improved defensive machinery, ascribes the very highest 
necessity for special training of both officers and men. He says: 


No one can use this defensive machinery or take proper care of it and 
keep it in order without being instructed and trained in its uses. For this 
purpose it is necessary to have an adequate force of artillery officers and 
men who make the handling of such machinery their business. This is prac- 
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tically a new reauirement forthe Army. It did not exist to any considerable 
extent prior to the building of the new fortifications. The number of mo. 
necessary to perform this duty is capable of exact computation, and tl . 
number required according to the men most familiar with the business is » 


a minimum allowance, 18,420. y At 
On this subject the remarks of Gen. Winfield S. Hancock aro 

also pertinent. He says: ; 
I believe, and I procume you know as well as I do (although it is a mats, r 

requiring too much time to be gone into fully here), that one of our gro. 


est deficiencies in time of war is the want of a general staff of the oon 

as it is called in continental Europe. The officers are selected from aij t),, 
branches of the service—engineers, artillery, infantry, and cavalry—tried anq 
talented young men. They are then sent toa school for, I believe, two y. a 

where they learn the matters of administration, etc., so far as it can be ta , 
to them theoretically and practically in that time. They are then ce); + 
serve in each arm of the service, for probably two years, except their ow) ; 
familiarize them with the tactics and the practical operation of each ar, 


the service. This plan forms a large body of men of general informatio) _ 


accomplished men. From that body are taken the chiefs of staffs of arm), 


corps, divisions, and sometimes brigades, and also the adjutant-generals. of 
the different commands. Also from that body are taken the aids, and jf js 
quite a useful school for the education of general officers, too. The tendency 
of the system is, of course, to make of these officers men who know mora 
about the details of all the branches of the service than any other officers. be 
cause they serve with all arms of the service. This in our country w 
especially important, as we raise large armies from the people. — 

While the opposition are proclaiming their love and affection 
for the ‘‘old volunteer,” they are by one flimsy pretext or another 
doing precisely what the old volunteer does not wantdone. What 
the old volunteer wants, and what in justice should be done. is to) 
return him to his home when he shall have fulfilled his part of the 
contract. 

The opposition objects to our providing a standing army in 
time of peace as if that were a new phase of the question. They 
object to the sliding scale, as they term it, asif that were some- 
thing new in Army legislation. They are perfectly willing to in- 
crease the efficiency of the military establishment of the United 
States by reducing it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am as much opposed to a standing army dispro- 
»ortionate to our population as any gentleman on the other side, 
But I believe we should have a force sufficient to meet any sudden 
emergency, and this belief is verified by experience as well as by 
the best judgment of the wisest. 

In arguing for the maintenance of a standing army, when the 
adoption of the Constitution was under consideration, James 
Madison said: 

If one nation maintains constantly a disciplined army, ready for the sery 


ice of ambition or revenge, it obliges the most pacific nation which may 
within the reach of its enterprises to take corresponding precautions. 


) 


What would be an adequate corresponding precaution at this 
time is a question for the judgment of this House. In every civ- 
ilized country a cértain proportion of the population is dedicated 
to the military service. At present Germany has 11} soldiers to 
every 1,000 of her population; France has14; England, 5}; Austro- 
Hungary, Russia, Turkey, and Italy each have7; while the United 
States has less than 1 soldier to every 1,000 population, a number 
utterly insignificant as compared with the armies of other nations. 
Our interest as well as our area has expanded, and I believe, under 
these conditions, that an Army as provided for in the bill now 
before Congress is not too large as a permanent establishment. 

In this connection I desire to call the attention of the gentlemen 
on the other side to what the ‘“‘ Father of his Country” thought 
the strength of a standing army, for safety, should be, even when 
the population of the country did not reach 3,000,000 people. 

In his letter of September 24, 1776, to which I have just referred, 
General Washington in part said: 


Certain I am that it would be cheaper to keep fifty or a hundred t! ind 
in constant pay than to depend upon half the number and supply the : 
half occasionally by militia, * * * The jealousy of a standing ar: 
the evils to be apprehended from one are remote and, in my judg: 
ated and circumstanced as we are, not at all to be dreaded; but the « 
quence of wanting one, according to my ideas formed from the presen! 
of things, is certain and inevitable ruin. For, if I was called upon to 
under oath whether the militia have been most serviceable or hurt! 
the whole, I should subscribe tothelatter. I do not mean by this, how 
arraign the conduct of Congress; in so doing I should equally cond 
own measures if I did not my judgment; but experience, which is t! 
criterion to work by, so fully, clearly, decisively reprobates the pr 
trusting to militia that noman who regards order, regularity, and « 
or who has any regard for his own honor, character, or peace of mi 
risk them upon this issue. 


Again, December 5, 1776, he wrote: 


* * * My first wish is that Congress may be convinced * * * 
necessity of raising a larger standing army than they have voted. 1 
ings in thearticles of stores, provisions, and in athousand other thing 
ing nothing to do with militia, unless in cases of extraordinary exige! 
such as could not be expected in the common course of events, would «! 
supporta large army, which, well oflicered, would be daily improving 
of continuing a destructive, expensive, and disorderly mob. I am « 
the opinion that if 40,000 men had been kept in constant pay since t! 
commencement of hostilities, and the militia had been excused from 
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duty during that period, the country would have saved money. Whe! s 
fiect on the losses we have sustained for want of good troops, the certun'y 
of this is placed beyond a doubt in my mind. 

| 


And again, in his letter to the President of Congress. ( 7 
‘*Headquarters near Passaic Falls, N. J.,” October 11, 1/50, 
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urged an establishment the maximum of which should be 30,000 
and a minimum of 20,000, in the following language: 


It is not easy to be conceived except by those who are witness to an addi- 
tional waste and consumption of everything, and consequently what an in- 
‘roase of expense, result from laxity of discipline in the Army; and where 
the officers think they are doing the public a favor be Sanng ene commis- 
sions. aud the men are continually fluctuating, it is impossible to maintain 
discipline. Nothing can be more obvious than that a sound military estab- 
lishment and the interests of economy are the same. * * * Twenty-two 
thousand fighting men appear to be necessary on a defensive plan. To have 
these our total number must be 30,000, rank and file. The wagoners, work- 
men at factories, waiters, men for other extraservice, and sick, on anaverage, 
make at least a fourth of the total number, which Congress may see by recur- 
ring to the returns of the Army from time to time. 

Writing on this subject in the North American Review, an ex- 

ract from which was submitted by Gen. W. T. Sherman to the 
joint committee of which Senator Burnside was chairman, General 
Garfield said: 

It is a significant fact that, while numberless petitions and remonstrances 

upon almost all subjects of legislation have been constantly pouringinto Con- 
gress, yet during the lasteight years not one petition has n addressed to 
either the Senate or the House praying for the decrease of our military estab- 
lishment. Our people remember with gratitude the great captains who in the 
late war led their soldiers to victory to save the Republic from overthrow. 
They thoroughly learned the lesson that in times of extreme peril the preser- 
vation of liberty and peace depends upon the disciplined valor of the nation, 
and that the science and art of war can be acquired only by the thorough and 
patient study and practice of its elements. This work they expect of the 
‘Army,.and the annual amount which they cheerfully pay for itssupport 
is the cost of jpational insurance against foes from without and anarchy 
yithin. * 
, The Army should be large enough topreserve inviolate our national bound- 
aries and protect our widely extended frontier settlements against Indian 
hostilities, to keep the peace and protect the public property in all places 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, and to aid the several States 
in case of invasion or insurrection too powerful to be controlled by their 
local authorities. * * In determining how large an army is n ed we 
must consider the extent of territory for the defense of which it was 
created. * * 

A republic, however free, requires the service of a certain number of men 
whose ambition is higher than mere private gains, whose lives are insepa- 
rable from the life of the nation, and whose labors and emoluments depend 
absolutely upon the honor and prosperity of the government, and who can 
advance themselves only by serving their country. 


So it appears that our wise and patriotic statesmen and gen- 
erals from the inception of our Government to the present have 
urged a standing army much larger in proportion to the popula- 
tion than we have heretofore had or than we have now, and events 
have shown the wisdom of their judgment. General Washington 
urged a permanent military establishment more than six and at 
one time even ten times greater in proportion ‘to the ———- at 
that time than that which the present bill provides. Theaverage 
number of soldiers to 1,000 of population from 1790 to 1860 was 24. 
With the exception of two or three decade periods thisis less than 
the average. From 1850 to 1860 the Army—through unfriendly 
legislation and otherwise—was reduced to the rate of one-fourth 
of a soldier to 1,000 population. In that timea most gigantic con- 
spiracy against the life of the nation was consummated. 

The men who managed that conspiracy, fearing the loyalty of 
the Regular Army, were careful not to strike the blow until the 
Army was reduced toamere handful of men, lessthan onesoldier to 
every 4,000 population. Having distributed these sothat they could 
not bemade immediately effective and having dispersed our Navy 
to distant parts of the world, when the Government had no na- 
tional force available to protect itself, they struck the blow, and 
the country was plunged into a wicked, brutal, expensive, and 
bloody war; wicked, because it struck at the life of the best Goy- 
ernment on earth and aimed to perpetuate human slavery—the 
blight of the nineteenth century; brutal, because it arrayed 


brother against brother, brave men against brave men, men who | 


were equal in valor and loyalty to their respective causes—equal 
in everything except the righteousness of their cause. Perhaps 
no braver men ever lived than the men who wore the gray. The 
rank and file were loyal to the Constitution and to its flag, as 
I verily believe; but reared in a school of politics which taught 
them that their first duty was to the State, and firmly believing in 
that doctrine, they followed their leaders intothat greatconspiracy. 
That they at heart loved our form of government, the Constitu- 
tion, and the flag was demonstrated by the alacrity with which 
they went to the support of the Stars and Stripes in our late war 
With Spain. That the civil war was an expensive and bloody one 
our immense war debt and large pension roll attests. 

_The necessity for and value of a standing army is shown in the 
New York riots of 1864 and the railroad riots in 1877 and 1894, It 
is & part of the history of those riots that the mobs yielded peace- 
ably to the regular troops when they appeared. 

The contention that the regular establishment of the Govern- 
ment in all our wars has been inadequate when the emergency 
came upon us is sustained by comments of our military experts. 
It was true in the war of the Revolution, the war of 1812, the 
Mexican war, the Florida war, and others; and especially in the 
case of our civil war, of which Maj. Samuel Breck, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, brevet brigadier-general, U. S, A., and after- 
wards Adjutant-General of the Army, says: 





Had the Army been large enough so that President Lincoln could have 
put 35,000 or 40,000 regulars at once ip the field I believe the incipient war 
would haye ended promptly and properly and money been saved sufficient 
to pay the expenses of an army of 50,000 men three hundred years, not to 
speak of the lives of those who perished. 

Those who look forward to an unending period of peace may think with 
rofit how few of the North in 1860 anticipated any war at all, and even when 
he first call for men was made the war was expected to be a small affair of 

sixty or ninety days. The last twenty-five years have given rise to the war 
in the Crimea, the war in Italy, the war between Prussia and Austria, the 
war in France, in addition to our own, and the wars with and among half- 
civilized peoples. Does this past promise a long future of re Few na- 
tions of the earth have been exempt from war in this period of twenty-five 
years, and the art of war, both on sea and land, has made progress hitherto 
without a parallel. Can we with safety disregard the wisdom contained in 
the maxim, ‘In time of peace prepare for war?” 

The staff corps of the Army ought to be not merely for the present neces- 
sities of the Army, but also for the purpose of having an educated and trained 
body of experts to assist in raising an army and putting it in the field when 
war comes. This needs only to be thought of to be an acknowledged neces- 
sity. 

This absurd opposition to a standing army and its establish- 
ment in time of peace has made its appearance in some kind of 
disguise at every stage of our progress since union was first at- 
tempted in this country. It rendered impotent the Union under 
the Articles of Confederation. It made its appearance when the 
question of the adoption of the Constitution was pending, and 
since that time, in every instance when the subject of Army legis- 
lation has come before Congress, the Regular Army has been held 
up as a menace to constitutional liberty in language intended to 
mislead and inflame the people and to engender and intensify 
class prejudice. 

In urging that absolute power be vested in Congress in respect 
to a regular army in time of peace, Alexander Hamilton said, and 
his argument has been adopted by Judge Story in his able Com- 
mentary on the Constitution: 

These powers ought to exist without limitation, because it is impossible 
to foresee or define the extent and varieties of national exigencies or the cor- 


respondent extent and variety of the means which may be necessary to sat- 
isfy them. 

Mr. Hamilton further said: 

The circumstances that endanger the safety of nations are infinite, and for 
this reason no constitutional shackles can wisely be imposed on the power to 
which the care of it is committed. This power ought to be coextensive with 
all the possible combinations of such circumstances, and ought to be under 
the direction of the same councils which are appointed to preside over the 
common defense. 

_ This is one of those truths which, toa correct and unprejudiced mind, car- 
ries its own evidence along with it, and may be obscured, but can not be 
made plainer by argument or reasoning. It rests upon axioms as simple as 
they are universal. The means ought to be proportioned to the end. The 
persons from whose agency the attainment of any end is expected ought to 
possess the means by which it is to be attained. 

Mr. Speaker, in a republic like ours, envied by the old forms of 
government all over the world, an emergency is always imminent; 
and the Secretary of War in his report just quoted strongly inti- 
mates an emergency at this time on account of our extension of 
trade. Trade extension and commercial supremacy are always a 
most prolific source of war, and nothing has more seriously in- 
fluenced the history of the world and the welfare of nations. An 
eminent French economist, speaking of the mercantile system, 


| Says: 


It has made each nation regard the welfare of its neighbors as incompat- 
ible with its own; and hence that spirit of commercial rivalry which has been 
the immediate or remote cause of the greater number of modern wars. 

That the commercial supremacy of the world is rapidly passing 
into our handsisevident. Takeexportsalone. The United States 
in the past eleven months has surpassed the total tor Great Britain 
by over $5,000,000. Statistics show that in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century France has made no gain in her exports of 
domestic merchandise. In the same period Germany shows an 
increase of only 50 per cent, and the United Kingdom has gained 
40 per cent, while the United States, the youngest 6f them all, 
shows an increase of over 200 per cent. Of the $18,000,000,000 
total commerce of the world, the United States is credited with 
over 11 per cent, a greater per cent than is shown by any of the 
countries of the world except the United Kingdom, whose per- 
centage includes the business done by her colonies and depend- 
encies, 

Our exports show an increase of $166,331,178 for the ten months 
ending October, 1900, as compared with the corresponding ten 
months of 1899, and the total for the ten months in question is 
practically double what it was during the corresponding months 
of 1894, Our exports of manufactured products for the nine 


{months ending September, 1900, amounted to $338,678,243, as 


o7 


against $227,502,649 for the corresponding months of 1899, and 
$145,793,834 during the same months of 1895, thus indicating an 
increase of manufactured exports for one year of nearly 25 per cent, 
and the amount has more than doubled during the four years from 
1896 to 1900, while the importation of manufacturers’ materials 
has also increased at a very rapid rate. Our exports of iron and 
steel for the ten months ending with October, 1900, amounted to 
$110,000,000, as against $86,000,000 for the corresponding months 
of 1899 and $51,000,000 for the corresponding months of 1897, 
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showing that the amount has more than doubled during the three 
years from 1897 to 1900. 

Our exportation of agricultural products for the ten months 
ending October, 1900, amounted, in round terms, to $700,000,000 
as against $625,000,000 for the same month in 1899. Exports from 
the United States for the ten months ending with October, 1900, 
show an increase, as already referred to, of $166,000,000, yet dur- 
ing the same period the exports of the United Kingdom increased 
but $125,000,000. During the year 1900 neither Belgium, Spain, 
nor Italy showed any apparent increase in exportations. Reports 
for the current year show that in Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom the imports exceeded the ex- 
ports, while the exports from this country vastly exceeded the 
un ports, the amount for the ten months ending with October, 1900, 
being $499,667,036, or a greater excess than has been attained dur- 
ing the corresponding period of any preceding year and a greater 
excess than that attained by any other country of the world. 

It is therefore unsafe to act upon the assumption that because 
we are now at peace with all the nations of the earth there is no 
danger that our relations may be disturbed and our country 
drawn into war in order to protect our rights. We can not tell 
what hour some one of the powers may see fit to interfere with 
our trade; and we are within the reach of the “‘enterprise” of a 
number of powerful nations who, alleging encroachment on their 
trade rights asa grievance, may attack our interests in such a 
way as tocompel the use of troops, in what numbers it is impossi- 
ble to predict. We have powerful governments on the north and 
on the south of us; and while we are at peace with them, it is not 
an infrequent occurrence that the best friends fall out. 

Our relations with Great Britain have been greatly strained 
many times since the close of the civil war, and in a number of 
cases war was averted only by diplomacy. For instance, the Ala- 
bama claims case, which, though not without apprehension of 
war, was submitted to and amicably settled by the Geneva board 
of arbitration; the fisheries dispute; the Bering Sea difficulty; 
the Venezuela case, which at one time presented a very serious 
aspect, and the Alaskan boundary. Our relations from time to 
time within the period named have been strained with nations in 
other parts of the world, which made it necessary to hold in readi- 
ness troops that were needed in our garrisons and which could 
with difficulty be spared for other employment. Notably among 
these instances are the Chilian affair, the troubles in the Hawaiian 
Isiands, and in Samoa. Gentlemen may say that these emergen- 
cies could be met by enlistment of volunteers when needed. Un- 
der the old system of fighting this may have been true, yet ata 
sacrifice of blood and money that has been shown to be unneces- 
sary, and which could be avoided by an ample regular establish- 
ment. Present conditions would not admit of this. 
on account of improvement of arms and other reasons, have been 
of short duration. 

On this subject Genoral Merritt says: 

The war between France and Austria (1859) lasted two months and that 
between Austria and Prussia (1886) lasted a littleovera month. The Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, in which the territory of France was completely over- 
run, their capital and central city besieged and captured, and the nation 
made to pay a ransom such as modern statesmen had not dreamed of, was 
finished in a little more than a half year. The war between Russia and Tur- 
key, with its sieges of fortified places and severe battling at the passage of 
rivers and the mountain ranges, was concluded in much less time than cne 
year. In other words, no war between the war-making powers of Europe in 
the last thirty years has occupied the time it would take to prepare the best 
reserves we have for the flelc 

The same may be said of more recent wars; the wars between 
Japan and China, Turkey and Greece, and our late war with 
Spain, which was concluded in the short space of one hundred 
days. That war alone is sufficient to demonstrate the absurdity 
and the wickedness of throwing into active service, in a foreign 
country, unacclimated, undisciplined recruits. Everyone who 
has given the subject thought knows that if the Government had 
bad 50,000 or even 380,000 well-organized and well-disciplined 
troops available at the outbreak of the Spanish war, victory could 
have been accomplished in the same length of time with infinitely 
less loss of life and a less expenditure of money than was required 
under the system that our opponents are now trying to force on 
the country. 

Again, it is impossible for us to know when a blow may be 
struck at our Government. The war of the rebellion came as if 
in a night, and the Spanish war came like a cyclone, and, increas- 
ing in volume, was upon us before it could be fully realized. On 
the other hand, in this age a formal declaration of war is not 
necessary, so that an attack may follow immediately the suspen- 
sion of diplomatic relations. It will be made when our defenses 
are weakest, and no one doubts that every foreign ngtion knows 
almost to a certainty at all times the exact strength of our Army 
and of our coast defenses. 

The framers of this measure have provided— 


That the President is authorized to maintain the enlisted force of the sev- 
eral organizations of the Army at their maximum as fixed by this act during 
a = enipuneies of the service, or until such time as Congress may 

e er direct. 
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invasion, discovered in his opinion to exist, before the next session of (‘o, 
gross, to cause to be enlisted and called into service troops not ex liz 
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| sides riflemen, artillerists, and cavalry. 


| should deem it expedient, to organize a corps of engineers 


ion, 
|} and at such a time as he should deem expedient, to require the 
governors of such of the States as he might deem proper 


| visions of law, and hold in readiness to march at a moment's 


| ing officers. 


Recent wars, | 
| services, by the acceptance of volunteers or by enlistments 











That this is an abdication of the powers of Congress is too a). 
surd for serious consideration. It is in line with precedent ryp. 
ning through the entire history of the Republic, as has been clearly 
shown by my colleague from New Jersey [Mr. ParRKER]. I quots 
from what he has said on this point, by which it will be seen tha; 
this bill guards more carefully the rights and powers of Coneross 
than has any previous legislative acts of Congress conferring 
the President authority to enlarge or decrease the Army. 

May 28, 1798, in anticipation of a war with France, Convress 
passed an act which authorized the President— 


_ In the event of a declaration of war against the United States, or 
invasion of their territory by a foreign power, or of imminent danger of 





8s 
on 


July 16, 1798, Congress conferred on the President power, in his 
discretion— 
_ To raise, in addition to the present military establishment, 12 reg 
infantry and 6 troops of light dragoons, to be enlisted for and du 
continuance of the existing differences between the United States 
French Republic, unless sooner discharged. 

March, 1799, Congress conferred upon the President certain 
powers, and among them— 

In case of danger of the invasion of their territory by any power shall. in 
his opinion, be discovered to exist, to organize 24 regiments of infa ] 


May 14, 1800, the President was given power to suspend further 
appointments in the military establishment. 

March 16, 1802, the President was given authority, when he 

March 8, 1803, the President was authorized, in his discreti 


and 
from their situation most convenient, to take necessar) l ef- 
fectual measures to arm and equip, in accordance with t! 


notice, forces of militia to a number not exceeding 80,000, includ- 


January 2, 1812, Congress conferred upon the President, when 
he should have satisfactory evidence of an actual or th: ned 
invasion of any State by any Indian tribes, to raise, either by the 
acceptance of volunteers or by enlistment for one year, as many 


companies as he might, in his discretion, deem necessary. 1 
ceeding 6, as rangers. 

January 29, 1818, Congress provided that such a number of reg- 
iments of infantry, not exceeding 20, should be enlisted : th 
judgment of the President, might be deemed necessary for the 
welfare and protection of the country. 

June 15, 1832, Congress authorized the President to accept the 


year, of 600 mounted rangers, as the conditions of the servi 
his judgment, rendered necessary. 

May 23, 1836, the President was authorized to raise volunteers— 
either infantry or cavalry—not to exceed 10,000 men, to serve for 
a period of six or twelve months, 

May 13, 1846, Congress enacted— 

That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, aut! 1 by 
voluntary enlistment to increase the number of privates in eac! ! 
company of the existing regiments of dragoons, artillery, and ir 
any number not exceeding 11”, whenever in his opinion the exigenci: 
public service may require the same; and to reduce the same to (it ' 
exigencies requiring the present increase shall cease: Provided 
enlistments shall be for the term of five years and no longer, un! 
disbanded by the President. 


n+ 


June 18, 1846, Congress extended the power of the P 
to increase or diminish the companies of volunteers alr 
service. 

Discussing the proposed reduction of the Army in the I! 
Representatives, February 9, 1869, General Garfield said 


The Army as it stood before the war was admitted on all hands th 
smallest organization consistent with the public safety in time of pe we 
had in 1860 an Army of 11,848 enlisted men and 1,083 commissioned rs 
In Jay; 1866, not quite three years ago, Congress discussed very [" 
should be our future Army, and, after a long debate in both House: 
the law of July 28, 1866, fixing the military peace establishment. / WW 
authorized 5 regiments of artillery, 10 of cavalry, and 45 of infantry.® 
fixed the staff departments as they are now organized. The law so | 
maximum and minimum strength of a regiment of each arm of the 
that the Army might contain as many as 80,370 or as few as 47,210 o! 
men. Whether it should, in fact, be larger, the larger or the sms 
ber, or any intermediate number was left to the wisdom and disc: 
the President of the United States. 

This law of July, 1866, was the last legislative utterance of the » 
the United States through their Congress in regard to their peace ‘ 
ment, and that utterance declared that we should have an army 
8,200 commissioned officers, and from 47,000 to 80,000 enlisted m: + 
President used this discretion given him by this law, and I will show bow! ‘ 
has used it. The new Army organized in accordance with this law am 
in 1867 to 54,641 men. One year later, as shown by the Army Register 0! '*" 
the Army had been allowed to run down to 52,964 men. That was the "ore 
in Au wy = As the necessity of a military oe in the late rebe’ >“ 


é ha the 





dimin the rank and file of the Army has been allowed to decreas 7. 
not filling it by enlistments, until, on the Ist of January, 1869, a litt e. oe 
than five weeks ago, the full strength of the Army was 38,575 enlisted 
and a few less than 3,000 commissioned officers, 















But the new feature of Army legislation—that terrible sliding 
scale! Read the record of the laws of Congress on this subject. 
In nearly every act there is fixed by Congress a maximum and a 
minimum for the Army; and the Chief Executive of the nation, a 
coordinate branch of the Government, has been charged with the 
responsibility of filling it 7 the maximum, or of letting it run 
down to the minimum. hat is the obligation of a President? 
He shall execute the law as by his oath he is compelled to do, and 
he can not go beyond the law. But the opposition contend that 
it ig an abrogation of the power of Congress, and that once gone 
can never be regained, and that they are fearful of placing so 
creat a power in the hands of one man. If it be true that it isa 
vielding of the power of Congress, then that power has passed 
out of its hands long ago. If his predecessors have been intrusted 
with this responsible duty, why not trust President McKinley? 

Mr. Speaker, President McKinley needs no defense from me. 
His whole life from boyhood to the present time; his early educa- 


tion and the influences that surrounded his early life; his services | 


in battle in defense of the Constitution and the flag; his long serv- 


ice on this floor, and the confidence reposed in him by the people | 


as chief magistrate of his native State; the firmness and prudence 
with which, as Chief Magistrate of the nation, he has met the 
present troubles in which our country is involved, all go to af- 
firm the utter groundlessness of the insinuation that he is un- 


worthy to be trusted with duties which history shows have been | 


intrusted to his predecessors. There has not been a moment since 


he knew what the Constitution and the Union meant that he has | 


not been in full sympathy with the people and the Government; 
and measured by the standard of statesmen, measured by anv 
standard you may choose, there has not been a moment sitice he 
was first elected Chief Magistrate of the nation that he could not 
be fully intrusted with any powers Congress might see fit to con- 
fer on him. 

The fear that the duties enjoined by this measure would enable 
a President to continue in force an army that would be dangerous 
to the liberties of the people, and the statement that no army in 
this country has ever been reduced by law, are alike without 
foundation. History shows that the Army often has been reduced 
and never increased in time of peace, except in an emergency such 
as the present. A brief recital of the history of the American 
Army and the acts of Congress bearing on it will not be out of 
place here: 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF UNITED STATES ARMY. 

On the 3d day of July, 1775, George Washington, by authority 
of the Continental Congress assembled at Philadelphia May 10, 
i775, assumed command of the American Army then besieging 
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Boston and which was composed of about 15.000 men fit for duty. | 


This Army was organized by the appointment by Congress of four 
major-generals and eight brigadier-generals, and became known as 
the Continental Army. To the organization and discipline of this 
crude and unorganized body of men General Washington imme- 
diately addressed himself. 

Thus the American Army commenced its career, originating in 
an effort on the part of the American colonists to free themselves 
from the oppressive laws of Great Britain in respect to trade and 
commerce, Discrimination against the American colonies had 
long existed, but between the years 1763 and 1775 laws were en- 


The Continental Army was recuperated from time to time by 
voluntary enlistment from the different colonies, and among the re- 
cruits were found colored men from many of the colonies, includ- 
ing Virginia. In 1778 a plan proposed by Brigadier-General 
Varnum, of Rhode Island, for the emancipation of the slaves of 
that State on condition of their enlisting in the Army for service 
during the war, which, being approved by Washington and Gov- 
ernor Cooke, was put in execution. The plan was adopted by 
ether colonies, notably in South Carolina and Georgia, where 
Congress commended the enlistment of 3,000 able-bodied negroes. 

When Washington assumed command of the Army he found 
an unorganized mass of men, undisciplined, inexperienced, with- 


| out money or matériel, to the organization of which he immedi- 


ately addressed himself. 

During the war of the Revolution, when Congress by resolution 
frequently directed the control of military affairs and issued all of 
the general and staff commissions, military and administrative 
affairs generally were conducted by a board of war, and this sys- 
tem continued until the adoption of the Constitution. 

One of the first acts of Congress under the Constitution (act of 
August 9, 1789) was to authorize the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of War. To the War Department under this act was as- 


| signed the control of: (1) All military commissions; (2) the land 


and naval forces, ships, and warlike stores of the Government; 
(3) all matters generally pertaining to military and naval affairs; 
(4) the distribution of ‘‘ bounty lands” to all soldiers and ex-soldiers 
entitled thereto; (5) Indian affairs, and (6) generally all such du- 


| ties connnected with these various affairs as might be assigned to 


the Department by the Chief Magistrate. 

On the 8th day of May, 1792, Congress passed an act for the 
establishment of ‘‘an uniform militia throughout the United 
States.” The act provided that the militia should be officered by 
the States as follows: 

To each division, 1 major-general and 2 aids-de-camp with the rank of 
major; to each brigade, 1 brigadier-general, with | brigade inspector to serve 
also as brigade major with the rank of major; to each regiment, | lieutenant- 
colonel commandant; to each battalion, 1 major; toeach company, | captain, 1 
lieutenant, l ensign, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, | drummer, and 1 fifer or bugler. 

It was directed that the regimental staff should consist of 1 ad- 
jutant and 1 quartermaster, 1 surgeon and 1 surgeon's mate, 1 
sergeant-major, 1 drum major, and | fife major. 

This is a brief review of the firsteffort to erect a military estab- 
lishment for the United States, and with this as a basis the estab- 
lishment has been strengthened from time to time by Congress. 

That large powers have been conferred on our Presidents from 
the very earliest history of our country and that the Army often 
has beenreduced will appear by the following acts and resolutions: 

On December 27, 1776, Congress by resolution conferred upon 
General Washington almost supreme command for the period of 


| six months, and this power was continued until after the battle of 


Brandywine, September 11, 1777. 

In February, 1778, Congress adopted, with some modifications, 
Washington's plan for forced draft to fill up the Army, which plan 
was carried into execution. 

For the campaign of 1779 the infantry of the Continental Army 
was organized in 88 battalions, apportioned pro rata tothe several 
States. There were four regiments of cavalry and 29 companies 


| of artillery. 


acted toregulate trade so that all gain might accrue to the mother | ) nur 
85,000, and the States were required to furnish the same by draft 


country and all losses might fall on the colonies. The colonies 
were required to confine their trade to Great Britain. No Ameri- 


can colony could sell its produce in any country abroad except | 


England, nor could they buy any commodity except from Eng- 
land, her authorized agents or merchants. Although American 
ships were permitted to carry American goods to England, the 
carrying trade between the different colonies was confined by law 
to British ships. Manufacturing in the colonies was prohibited, 
All raw material must be taken to England to be manufactured, 
and finally, to protect British farming interests, the infamous 


corn law was enacted, putting a prohibitive tax on all farm prod- | 


ucts of the colonists. 

[t was sought to enforce more rigidly the already too oppressive 
revenue laws, and to that end search warrants and writs of as- 
Sistance were issued, This caused individual and stubborn resent- 
ment, and in many of the colonies open revolt, which was sup- 
pressed only after severe measures and bloodshed. Notable among 
these were the revolt of the colonies in the Carolinas, in New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and in Rhode Island, in April, 
1770, when the citizens burned the revenue cutter Gaspee; and 
subsequently, on the 16th day of December, 1773, 7,000 people as- 
sembled in Boston to protest the unloading of a cargo of tea then 
lying in the harbor. This was the largest number of men there- 
tofore assembled for a defensive purpose; and although the tea 
was thrown overboard, actual hostilities did not commence until 
the battle of Lexi mn and Concord, which was fought on the 
19th day of April, 1775, followed by the siege of Boston by an 
army of not less than 13,000 men, when Washington assumed 
command, 










In February, 1790, Congress fixed the number of men at over 


or otherwise. 

The number of soldiers furnished for the Continental Army 
during the war of the Revolution was 231,791. 

In a statement of the troops in the service of the United States, furnished 
by Secretary Knox, August 5, 1789, the establishment, as directed to be raised 
and organized by the acts of Congress of October 3, 1787, was given as one 
regiment of infantry, 560 men, and one battalion of artillery, 280 men; total, 


840. The troops in actual service were two companies of artillery, one of 
which was stationed at the arsenal at Westpoint, on the Hudson River, and 
the other at Springfield, on the Connecticut River, 76 men; at the various 


= northwest of the Ohio, 596; wanting to complete the establishment, 
68; total noncommissioned and privates, 810 men. All the troops were en 
listed for three years. In 1790 the regimentof infantry and battalion of a 
lery included 1,216 men; in 1791a second regiment was formed, increasing 
total to 2.128. (Army and Navy of the United States.) 

In 1793 the Army was increased to 6,000 men; in 1796 it was 
reduced to 2,800. In 1798, in apprehension of a war with France, 
Congress ordered an increase in the Army of 13,000. Washington 
was made Commander in Chief, with the rank of lieutenant- 
general, under the act of May 28. 

In 1800, after the death of Washington, a proposition was made 
to entirely abolish the Army. John Randolph declared in Con- 
gress that the country could place no trust in ‘‘ mercenary armies” 
and “a handful of ragamuffins.” The Army remained at the 
normal strength of 3,400 men, and, 1802, was reduced to 3,000. 

In 1808, in apprehension of a war with England, Congress au- 
thorized the equipment of 6,000 troops. 

Gen. Winfield Scott, in his Memoirs, says: 

The breaking out of the war 1812 found the military establishment of the 


country in such a disordered condition that the long train of blunders and 
defeats that signalized its course was inevitable. 
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Under the act of April 12, 1808, there was an increase in the 
Regular Army to 5 regiments of infantry, 1 of riflemen, 1 of artil- 
lery,and 1 of dragoons. On June 6, 1812, about the time of decla- 
ration of war with England, the entire Army consisted of 6,744 
men inclusive of the staff. On December 2, 1811, Congress or- 
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dered an increase of 10,000 troops, doubled the bounty from $8 to | 


$16, and authorized six months’ pay and 160 acres of land to each 
honorably discharged soldier. Under the act of January 11, 1812, 
Congress authorized the enlistment of 10 regiments of infantry, 
2 regiments of artillery, and 1 regiment of light dragoons for a 
term of five years. Under this law the maximum strength of the 
Army was 25,484 officers and men, exclusive of generals, field 
and staff officers. 
vates, each regiment of artillery 1,440 privates, each regiment of 
dragoons 960 privates. 
line and noncommissioned officers and musicians. The act also 
provided for 2 major-generals, 5 brigadiers, an adjutant-general, 
and an inspector-general, each with the rank of brigadier-general; 


also a judge-advocate for each division of the Army, with the pay | 


and emoluments of a major of infantry. 


On the Ist day of May, 1813, the War Department issued ‘ Rules | 


and Regulations of the Army of the United States.” The Register 
of the Army of 181% appeared in December of that year. From 
these we find that the Army at that time consisted of the follow- 
ing organizations besides the staff departments: (1) The regiment 
of light artillery; (2) 2 regiments of dragoons; (3) First, Second, 
and Third regiments of light artillery; (4) 25regimentsof regular 
infantry; (5) the rifleregiment; (6) 14 regiments of one-year infan- 
try; (7) 5 regiments of infantry enlisted for service ‘‘ during the 
war;” (8) 12 companies of ‘‘rangers;” (9) 4 regiments, a bat- 
talion, and acompany of ‘‘ United States Volunteers,” and (10) 5 
companies of ‘‘Sea Fencibles.” Under this arrangement the 
organization of the Regular Army would have given a force of 
36,374 men, adding to which the one-year regiments and those en- 
listed for service ‘* during the war ” would have increased the total 
force to 58,254. 

On the Ist of July, 1814, the whole enlisted Army of the United States con- 
sisted of 31,503 regular soldiers, of which 27,010 were effectives. Secretary of 
State and Acting Secretary of War Monroe, in his report to Congress of Oc- 
tober 17, gives the amount of *‘the existing military establishment” as 62,448, 


and recommends the raising of a “permanent force” in addition of not less 
than 40,000. (Army and Navy of the United States.) 


A report of the Secretary of War to Congress in 1821 shows that 


years 1812, 1813, and 1814 was 410,603. 

Under the act of March 13, 1815, a few months after the battle 
of New Orleahs, Congress ordered the reduction of the peace estab- 
lishment to ‘‘such proportion of artillery, infantry, and riflemen, 
not exceeding in the whole 10,000. as the President shall judge 
proper.” TheCorps of Engineers as then established was retained, 
also the corps of artillery and the regiment of light artillery. The 
number of field officers then in the service was 216, and of regi- 
mental officers 2,055. Under general orders the aggregate of ar- 
tillery was fixed at 3,200, the light artillery at 660, the infantry at 
5,440, and the rifles at 660 privates and matrosses. 

It is from this year— 

Says the Comte de Paris— 
that the existence in America of a regular army may be dated, comprising 
corps of all arms, systematically recruited, having a fixed system of promo- 
tion, and opening a legitimate career to officers, certain henceforth of re- 
taining their respective grades. 

The Army Register published January 18, 1816, shows a corps 
of engineers and 2 judge-advocates, 8 regiments of infantry, 1 
regiment of riflemen, a regiment of lightartillery, and the ‘‘corps 
of artillery.” On the ist of January, 1817, the entire number of 
officers and men, including all officers of the staff department and 
the Corps of Engineers, was 10,024. 

The forces which were employed against the Seminoles in 
Florida consisted of 800 regular troops, 1,000 Georgia militiamen, 
1,000 Tennessee volunteers, and 1,500 Indians. 

Under the act of March 2, 1821, it was provided that the mili- 
tary peace establishment of the United States should be composed 
of 1 major-general, 2 brigadier-generals, 1 Adjutant-General, 2 
inspectors-general, 1 Quartermaster-General, 2 quartermasters, 
10 assistant quartermasters, 1 Commissary-General of Subsistence; 
as many ‘‘assistant commissaries” as the service might require, not 
exceeding 50, to be taken from the subalterns of the line; 1 Pay- 
master-General, 14 paymasters, 1 Surgeon-General, 8 surgeons, 45 
assistant surgeons, 1 commissary of purchases, and 2 military 
storekeepers, ‘‘to be attached to the purchasing department.” 
There were to be 4 regiments of artillery and 7 of infantry, 
the Corps of Engineers and the topographical engineers were 
to be retained, and provision was made for certain officers of en- 
gineers, of ordnance, and of the staff. 

The Ordnance Department was merged in the artillery. The 
Army as thus organized contained neither cavalry, light artillery, 
or riflemen. When the Florida war broke out in 1834, a regiment 
of dragoons had been added to the Army, and in 1837 there were 


Each regiment of infantry contained 1,800 pri- | 


Each was provided with a full quota of | 











two, which brought the strength of the Army up to 7,958 officers 
and enlisted men (about 0.12 soldier to 1,000 population), 

For the increase of the Regular Army during 1846-47, 10 adai. 
tional regiments were authorized. Of these 1 was to be of dra. 
goons, 1 of foot riflemen and voltigeurs, and 8 of infantry. 

A report of the Adjutant-General to the Secretary of War. No. 


| vember 30, 1847, gives the authorized regular military establish. 


ment as follows: 


Noncom- 











O , migmcned 
: : ommis- | officers 
sig . Sf s s om gore 
Designation of ¢ Cine and troops of the |.ioned offi- musicians,| Ager 
' cers. | artificers, gate, 
privates, 
etc. 
| alien 
NN ict citi eal neteciaill anid Oh eee ll 
TTT 6040éknenanensubtdchonhnenaneate OUP aes i 
Medical Department, 10 regimental sur- 
geons and 2 assistant surgeons of the 
new establishment included..-............ Be ireitmusiieons 115 
I in nec odek nine dn aighaedteneswion  ) 31 
Officers of the Corps of Engineers -...-...- Be adcctussc 43 
| Officers of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers DM PRP scans dink bemewoee wets rn 36 
| Officers of the Ordnance Department-..... et icenecmekes s 3b 
Military storekeepers...............-....... |---2-----=-- 17 li 
ese a a onl 
NED, dstananitesiciinkitnesbises 347 | 17 384 
Three regiments of dragoons......... nr 418 “ir 3. 528 
| One regiment of mounted riflemen -....... | 35 | 1,146 1, 181 
| Four regiments of artillery --............... | 208 | 5, 492 5, 700 
Sixteen regiments of infantry and foot | 
PE a tveicutnbcssidedh tatcuaandanns baed 648 17, 66 18,312 
One regiment of voltigeurs................-. | 47 1, 104 1,151 
Aggregate troops of the line.........- 1, 056 28, 814 20, 870 
One company of engineer soldiers, sappers i 
A, Se NOUS agin dnae cunnceneesbsnwckssnbenes 100 100 
EE cccnendduuganstimanensensnlseaned &meken | 46 | 46 
Aggregate of authorized force ....... 1,372 28, 960 30, 350 








| mander in chief—including the garrisons at Vera Cruz and ‘Tampico—aggr 
| gate of regular troops, according to latest returns and estimates made, 





| 





The report adds: 


According to the latest returns, which are not of recent date, and esti 
mates made, the rank and file in all the regiments (enlisted men) does not 
exceed 20,333, leaving a deficiency in the companies of 8,481 privates to be 


PPA i . . | supplied. 
the aggregate number of militia called into service during the | i 


he “ volunteer forces of the war” are given as follows: 
IIIS sich 5 ig li el ee ee 7 


Staff officers, Quartermaster’s Department (5 majors, 26 captains) -- 


Commissary Department (5 majors, 23 captains) ........... i al iiss se 
Medical Department (25 surgeons, 29 assistant surgeons).................. U4 


Additional paymasters (under section 25, act July 5, 1838) ............- 


Total general and staff officers provided for the volunteer troops in 
comunission at this time , 
The aggregate regular and volunteer forces in campaign is given as 43,55 
The distribution of the troops in the field is as follows: Of the army in 
Mexico, under the command or orders of Winfield Scott, major-general, « 


> 


17,101. “Of this force not less than 10,851 are recruits, enlisted, for the n 
art, since the 4th of March.’ Aggregate volunteer troops, according to tl 
atest returns and estimates made, 15,055. Of the “‘army of occupat : 
under Brig. Gen. John E. Walton, next in rank to Major-General Taylor, 
temporarily absent on leave, seit general staff included, 3,937; volur 
teers, general staff (20) included, 2,790; aggregate, 6,727. Under Briga 
General Price, commanding in New Mexico, Santa Fe, 3,157. On the Oregon 
route, Lieut. Col. L. E. Howell, commanding battalion Missouri Mounted \ ol 
unteers, headquarters Fort Kearney, Upper Missouri, 479. Under Col. 8. B 
Mason, First Dragoons, commanding in California, headquarters Monterey, 
1,019. ' 

The inconveniences attending the short terms of service for which the \ 
unteers sometimes enlisted were occasionally very great, as at Jalapa, w! 
General Scott, waiting for reenforcements, and not having received any, Was 
obliged to discharge 4,000 volunteers whose time was about to expire. 

At the close of the war with Mexico the aggregate strength o! 
the Army was rated at 47,150 officers and men, of which 8 
were officers and 22,695 were enlisted men of the Regular Army, 
the volunteer forces consisting of 1,527 officers and 21,590 men. 
After the President’s proclamation of July 4, 1848, announcing the 
close of hostilities, the Army was reduced to the regular peace 
{ 


establishment, limited by law to 865 commissioned officers and 
8,940 enlistedmen. (Census 1850, about one-fourth soldier to 1,00" 





—. ) 


Jnder the act of Congress of March 3, 1855, the Army was or 
ganized as follows: One major-general and 8 brigadiers, to wom 
were allowed, in all, 5 aids-de-camp; an Adjutant-Generals Ve- 
partment; a Judge-Advocate, an Inspector-General’s, a Quarter: 
master’s, a Subsistence, a Medical, Pay, and an Ordnance Depart 
ment; a Corps of Engineers, and one of topographical enginecrs: 
2 regiments of dragoons, 2 of cavalry, 1 of mounted riflemen, / ©! 
artillery, 10 of infantry, and 67 unattached ordnance sergeants; 
a total of 1,040 commissioned officers and 11,658 enlisted men. 
The aggregates were increased in 1860 to 1,083 officers and 12,931 
enlisted men. About one-fourth soldier to 1,000 population. 

The President's proclamation of April 15, 1861, called for State 
militia to the number of 75,000, nearly five times the strength of 
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act and of subsequent ones of 1874, 1875, and 1876 the grand aggre- 
gate is given at 27,472 men. The number of infantry regiments 
remained at 25, of cavalry at 10, and of artillery at 5. 

The Adjutant-General’s report shows that at the close of the 
previous fiscal year, June 30, 1875, the Army was distributed 
through the four military divisions as follows: 


the then existing Regular Army. This call was made under the 
act of February 28, 1795. On the 4th of May, 1861, the President 
issued a call for 42,000 more troops. ; 

In response to this call 208 regiments were organized, of which 
153, with an aggregate of 188,000 men, were mustered into serv- 
‘eo. The President at the same time, May 4, 1861, without au- 
thority of Congress (an act afterwards sanctioned by Congress), 








Number of troops. 





added a regiment of cavalry, a regiment of artillery, and 8 regi- | Division ot the Atiaitio.. 20-2227 Shoe 
ments of infantry. At the beginning of the war the Regular | Division of the Pacific .....-. 2... 22.2 cece eee cece enneeneceesseceeee By 704 






Army, by law, consisted of 2 regiments of dragoons, 2 regiments 
of cavalry, 1 regiment of mounted rifles, 4 regiments of artillery, 
and 10 regiments of infantry, admitting of an aggregate strength 
of 13,024, officers and men, Adding to this number the forces 
ordered by President Lincoln on May 4, 1861, the Regular Army 
comprised an admitted strength of 39,973, At no time during the 
civil war did the Regular Army attain a strength of 25,000 men. 
In May and June, 1862, calls were issued for 15,000 men for 
three months’ service under the act of 1795. On July 17, 1862, 
Congress authorized the raising of new regiments of volunteers 


EEE EE ee ars 1, 859 





As organized in 1889, the Army contained 3 major-generals 
and 6 brigadiers, with 21 aids-de-camp attached to their service. 
The troops of engineers consisted of 109 officers and 500 men; the 
Ordnance Department, 54 officers, 450 men; the Signal Corps, 15 
officers and 320 men, and there were 30 post chaplains, ranking as 
-aptains of infantry. The 10 regiments of cavalry consisted of 
432 officers and 7,970 men; the 5 regiments of artillery, of 280 offti- 
not to exceed 100,000 men. Congress authorized the drafting of | cers and 2,650 men; the 25 regiments of infantry, of 877 officers 
men to fill up the Army by the act of April 18, 1862, “for the en- | and 12,625 men. The total aggregate strength of the Army was 
rollment of the national forces.” President Lincoln issued calls | given as 28,417. ts d 
for volunteers at comparatively short intervals during the latter | AS approved by the Secretary of War, October, 1890, the organi- 
years of the war—in September, 1863, he called for 30,000 men; in | 2ation of the Army of the United States is given as follows: 200 
Tuly, 1864, for 300,000; in December, 1864, for 200,000 to complete | com panies of infantry, 100 troops of cavalry, and 60 batteries of 
the war. artillery (50 heavy and 10 light), the aggregate being 24,215 and 

On the Ist of March, 1865, the muster rolls of the Army showed an aggre- the authorized enlisted strength 25,000. : : 
gate force of 965,501 men, of whom 602,593 were present for duty, and 132,538 That the situation in the Philippines will require a large part of 
were on detached service. The aggregate force was increased, by enlist- | the Army there, no one will dispute; but there are other reasons 
ee Oy ee is cantine Gavia ower was 2.505.553. Of oo why the efficiency of our military establishment, even on a peace 
about 1,490,000 were in actual service. (Army and Navy of the United States. ) basis, should be increased. We have the most extensive seacoast, 

In the final report of the Provost-Marshal-General the aggre- with the largest number of commercial cities, growing in wealth, 


. of any country in the world. On the Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
gate strength of the Army, regulars and volunteers, at different | y7,.icoalone we hi anyvi ints. from Mai sxas 
periods of the war, was given as follows: alone we have many important points, from Maine to Texas, 


which an enemy’s navy could utterly destroy; and our Pacific 
















Taly 1, 106) -.. aeeccccccenerronnnan onceesvoeccsenensccccnesccsces coccncee 186,751 | coast is equally extensive and exposed. Our new possessions have 
Murch Sl, 182. --ccccsccscscoccsesalocclIOIIIIIIEINIIIIIIIIIINTIIEII antaas | extended our territory and made necessary additional arms even 
Semen Mem ee a tank, caleba canipiabbarnslin ees . 918,191 | in a time of profound peace. Not only have we not had a suffi- 
Tanuary 1, 1864 ..-~.--00- --0+ 202-20 neee ewes eee e eeenee eee nance enna oo cient rank and file, but the Army has been deficient in the number 
Semen Ts ane eseenemsatbnr at teaeeore==* peneeneeen vent r ~ ogo’ oss | Of Officers, the assertion to the contrary notwithstanding, Our 
May 1, 1805..............ss2sssscessssecessercecscseccseresscsseseeessee. 1,000,516 | most careful and conservative Army officers, charged by Congress 


with the care of the men and matériel in our forts and garrisons, 
estimate that the Army is largely deficient in officers; and any 
fewer officers and men than is provided in this bill would be in- 


The records of the War Department show the following figures 
relative to the civil war: 
Number of soldiers enlisted during the war, exclusive of reenlist- 


ane. see Rte oe ee et eee 2 213.965 | adequate to our present needs and possible emergencies. 
Number killed in battle and by other casualties, and who died of As far back as 1817 John C, Calhoun, then Secretary of War, 
CO i etn cdatatnvinadiabnsetesnnanddeehonkat 364,116 


Sambar cf Aanenedann os.) | contending for an increase in our peace establishment and refer- 
pe PG i a fe : : » 4040 
Number of survivors of the war, July 1, 1865, less deaths and deser- ring to the establishment under the act of 1813, when the Army 
SOO 5a ee ira ack a adtencidareanasneecisadnes 1,702,069 | Was on a peace basis of 10,000 toa population of less than 8,000,000, 
Total number of survivors January 1, 1890........-.....-.------------ 1,246,089 | urged the increase in population, which at that time did not ex- 
The organization of the Army under the act of Congress of July | ceed 9,000,000, being an increase of only 1,000,000, as one reason 
28, 1866, was as follows: for an increase of the Army; and the increase of our territory by 
One general; 1 lieutenant-general; 5 major-generals; 10 brig- | the Louisiana purchase, the extension of our frontier, and the 
adier-generals; 1 chief of staff tothe general; 1 military secretary | increasing wealth of our commercial seacoast cities as another 
to the lieutenant-general; 43 aids-de-camp to general officers; 9 | reason. Since that time we have acquired Texas and all our 
inspector-generals, of whom 4 were colonels, 3 lieutenant-colonels, | Southwest and Western territory, including Alaska. Our popula- 
and 2 majors; an Adjutant-General’s Department, a bureau of | tion is ten times greater now than it was then, and our commer- 
military justice, a Quartermaster’s Department, a Subsistence | cial cities are vastly greater, both in population and wealth, than 
Department, a Medical Department, a Pay Department, the Corps | they were in 1813. If the growth of population, the increase of 
of Engineers, and Ordnance Department, the chiefs of all these | our territory, our frontier, and the increased number and wealth 
ranking as brigadier-generals; a Chief Signal Officer, with the rank | of our commercial cities were in 1817 good grounds for an increase 
of colonel; 30 post chaplains; 10 regiments of cavalry of 12 com- | in the Regular Army, on a peace basis, how much greater the 
panies each; 5 regiments of artillery of 12companieseach; 45 regi- | necessity for an enlarged peace establishment at this time, with a 
ments of infantry of 10 companies each, 4of these regiments being | population of 76,000,000—nearly ten times greater than it was in 
of the Veteran Reserve Corps; 15 brigade or post bands, with an | 1813—being an increase over the population in 1817 of over 67,- 
aggregate of 360 musicians, and 115 officers of the noncommis- | 000,000? In 1817, bear in mind, we had about 14 soldiers to 1,000 
sioned staff unattached to regiments. population—1 to 1,500 population. Mr. Calhoun said: 
The total number of companies in the infantry, cavalry, and To consider the present Army (1 soldier to 1,500 population) as dangerous 
artillery regiments was 630; the 1ninimum strength of the com- | to our liberty partakes, it is conceived, more of timidity than wisdom. 
stew aul — vd law +t eo. in the ietentey and cov. It costs more to maintain an American soldier than that of any 
mounted on eth aia = 1 ee th ~~ t gin ery nos other nation on earth, because he is freer; he is not an automaton; 
The sea uc 7: eS . "ak > wee 2 aa he } 8. | he has the right to exercise his intelligence, to think, and, ina 
senda - — s rength ry — = a - ym eg =e a De ee | great measure, to act for himself; and therefore on account of his 
infantry a r eee we 1€ ee was i? et ates in ‘ e | education and his habits of life before entering the service he can 
wete inaaame 4 to the “tt ae ad or the 1 : an = not and should not be abandoned to the scant, restricted allow- 
number f enii , oe © full compleme a a owed by law, the total | ance of the soldier of countries less free than ours. 
~— . _ a vow a be rene the grand aggregate And Mr. Calhoun further says: 
ber e 4 1 adaition to the om ISte d men ndian scouts to u 1e — However well qualified for war in other respe« ts, in the mere capacity of 
of 1,000 might beemployed in the Territories and Indian coun- | bearing privations we are inferior to most nations. * * In fact, barbar 
try, they to receive the pay and allowance of cavalry soldiers. ous — oppressed aeenee have om parti ular 5 serikine oe anee. 
. ona “¢ ye - a s ch, however, oug oO be more a co ve nsa lec Vv 1@ skill anc re. 
os pg the act of March 3, 1869, the grand aggregate W m= even sources ‘of a free and civilized people. “if. however, such a ‘people want the 
’ men. Under the act of July 15, 1870, there were still | skill and spirit to direct the resources to its defense, the very wealth by 
further reductions of some 2,000 men, and it was further pro- ; 


which it ought to defend itself becomes the motive for invasion and conquest 
vided that on or before July 1, 1871, the number of enlisted men Whether justly or not, my colleague from Massachusetts counts 





should be reduced to 30,000 and the number of major-generals to | in the cost of maintaining the Army provided for in this bill of 


ee of brigadier-generals to 6. Under the act of July 16, 1874, | less than 100,000 our pension appropriation of $145,000,000, result- 
e 


Army was reduced to 25,000 men; and as organized under this | ing from an enlistment of more than 2,000,000 men. On the basis 
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of the present pension appropriation a fair estimate of a pension roll 
resulting from an enlistment of 100,000, one-half of which may not | 
be called into active service outside of the limits of the United | 
States proper, and free from the casualties incident to battle, would | 
not exceed $10,000,000, which would still keep us fourth in the | 
listof nations. But the cost counts in opposite directions—for the | 
Government and against the Government. 

Examine the history of all nations. Take the Netherlands, for 
instance, of which Holland is the most important province. The | 
Netherlands is one of the pioneers of expansion. In her Dutch 
prudence, foresight, and Dutch economy she saw the value of a | 
footing in the Tropics, and as early as 1602 she created the Dutch | 
East India Company, ‘‘ went forth to conquer,” and did conquer 
the East Indies; and to-day her possessions in the East Indies 
contain a population of 35,000,000, seven times greater than that 
of the mother country. Java alone, the center of trade in the 
Dutch East Indies, has a population of more than 25,000,000, and 
the other island possessions of the Netherlands more than 10.,- 
000,000. The native population of Java is made up of Malays and 
other oriental peoples, like the Philippines. 

Under Dutch rule this people have become a civilized and to a 
large extent a Christian people—a blessing to themselves and a 
benefit to the whole civilized world. But it is not only in ex- 
— the Netherlands has demonstrated her wisdom; she has 

iad the foresight to see to it that her vast interests are protected 

by anample army. She to-day maintains an army of 29,000 on a 
peace basis, to a population of about 5,000,000—five times greater 
in proportion to her population than the army provided by this 
measure is toour population. Now, thisis the cost that counts for 
the Government. The cost of catering to a prejudice against a 
regular army, it is seen, in all our foreign wars has been immense. 
The cost of maintaining an army at the rate of one-fourth soldier 
to 1,000 population from 1856 to 1860 cost the Government billions 
of dollars, which could have been avoided by maintaining an ade- 
quate regular army. That is the cost that counted the other way. 
By a policy of false economy, the policy the opposition are now try- 
ing to force on us, the people of this country have been made to 
bear a most unnecessary burden for thirty years. And I am 
borne out in this by the testimony of our first generals and mil- 
itaryexperts. In his testimony before the House Military Com- 
mittee in 1898 General Miles says: 


I think we have learned something in that time. Ithink we have learned 
this, that if we had an effective force of 6),000 men we could have saved the 
expense of calling out nearly 225,000 men, equipping them, and organizing 
them, and all the trouble and enormous expense we have had in the last year 
in equipping an irregular and unprepared force, which has not been to war 
at all, bat which has been incamp. I will not say 60,000, because really it re- 
quired more than that. It required 52,000 men to go to foreign countriesand 
meet the enemy, and at the same time we were compelled to keep at home a 
sufficient force to defend our extensive coast and as a support for the artil- 
lery force. It would not do to leave the harbors without artillerymen; it 
would not do to leave the batteries without support; so, to come right back 
to where I started. I still believe that Congress can fix a standard for its mili- 
tary force that will last for one hundred years without any modification, as 
far as I can see in the future. 


Continuing, he said further: 


I believe in making it so small that it can not be in any way a menace to 
any of the interests of the American people, and I believe in making it large 
enough to preserve our interests and protect our welfare, and be respected 
in case we require it in our intercourse with other nations. 


And I call attention to General Hancock's testimony before the 
Military Committee, in 1878: 


We rely upon creating armies from our population when the necessity for 
them hasactually arisen orisimpending. But** In peace prepare for war” isan 
accepted and respected maxim among us. Underthe operations of these some- 
what contradictory principles we have been led to the compromise of a small 
standing Army, which is expected to keep pace with the progress of the pro- 
fession, construct adequate and suitable national defenses, hold some of our 
most important military positions, preventing their sudden seizure by an 
enemy, his occupation of our harbors and destruction of our creat commer- 
cial cities; be prepared at all times to supply the national forces with the 
most improved weapons, implements,and munitions of war,and to guard 
these and other public property until distributed for service; be ready at a 
moment's notice to organize, equip, and supply, with efficiency and economy, 
armies of any magnitude which the occasion may call for, and, lastly, to serve 
as a nucleus for the law levies raised as needed. 

The most specific testimony on this subject was given before 
the Military Committee in 1876. by Maj. Thomas M. Vincent, 
afterwards colonel and assistant adjutant-general, and Maj. Sam- 
uel Breck, afterwards brevet brigadier-general and adjutant-gen- | 
eral. 

Colonel Vincent says: 

Our staff is not merely for the Regular Army, but it should be viewed as | 
the national military staff, applicable alike to the regular, volunteer, and | 
militia forces; and it should be organized and trained in time of peace, so as | 
to be adequate to the wants of ah army suddenly called into service. | 

The staff and line—our peace establishment—are maintained for the ac- | 
= and preservation of military knowledge and to perfect military 

iscipline, to construct defenses and organize the material necessary in war, 
and generally to form the stock, in all its parts, on which an army competent 
to the defense of the country may be in ted. 

Past experience has pointed to the following facts: The saving in clothing, 
provisions, arms, and other things, by not being compelled to call out militia 
or volunteers, would amply supply a considerabie force which, well officered, 
would be daily improving; the expenses of militia and volunteers invariabl 
exceed those of the aun by several hundred per cent; the Black Haw 
and Florida wars necessitated $5,000 militia and an expenditure of $30,000,000, 





| we have lost, by not having an available force to prevent rebellion, the o 7 
| mous amount of $2,008,447,641.49. * * * F 


| made her treaty of commerce with China very soon after En * 


and would have been avoided in each case had there been two regimen: 
regulars available for early service; a well-organized available force o¢ |. 
would have enabled the Government to avoid the Mexican war and it. ..,, 
se expenditure of millions of dollars and a large sacrifice of huma,, ).”. 
and the recent rebellion would have been stayed by an available for:..: 
few thousand men. * * * The magnitude attained by the rebellio, 
most instructive, for the public debt and money paid to pensioners * + 
would maintain our present force, costing, say, $30,000,000 yearly, for nine: 

nine and two-thirds years. Now, however, and as a result of temnoric. 
economy, we have to pay the debt, expend nearly $30,000,000 yearly ¢, 
sions, and support a military establishment costing $30,000,000; cons 


s of 
200 





The opinion of our trained and most skillful military men. the 
history and experience of all foreign nations, and our expe; ' 


nce 


| at home all go té prove the folly, in the name of economy, o: 


providing adequate protection in time of peace against possi}ic 
danger. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the most rigid economy ani rp 
trenchment wherever possible in the administration and nap. 


/agement of the Army. I would not vote for the employment: of 


a single soldier or the expenditure of a single dollar beyond what 
is absolutely necessary for the protection of our interests and the 
safety of our country; but I believe this measure comes withiy 
the range of adequate protection, and I trust it will pass. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts attempts to show that 
because our trade with the Philippines has not equaled th. f 
holding the islands up to the present time, therefore we ourcht to 
abandon them. Comparing them with the North American [ndi- 
ans, he concludes that our trade will never reach a paying g, 
Trade is the outgrowth of enterprise, and does not reach a paying 
basis ina day. Our immense foreign trade of to-day is th: 
of the growth of a century of persistent, aggressive ente: prise of 
our merchants and traders. 

In considering the Philippines from a commercial and business 
standpoint, we must take into consideration not merely what we 


can sell to the people of those islands, but what we can buy from 
them, what field they offer to our business men and young men, 
whether they will enable us to expend among our own people eny 


considerable sum which we now expend in other countri 
what the effect of their control will be upon our commerce and 
commercial standing throughout that part of the world. 

First, it may be said that the market which the islands alono 
will offer is small when compared with themarket which the world 
or even the Orient offers, but the growth of our exports (o | 
Philippines since the United States assumed control of thie islands 
is no inconsiderable factor, while the history of England's trde 
with the Orient following her control of Hongkong as a distri}ut 
ing point justifies a broader view of the Philippines and th: 
mercial opportunities which their control offers. 


England's exports to China, Japan, and Hongkong amounted to 
but half a million pounds sterling per annum when she o)t l 
control of Hongkong in 1843. Gradually making it a distributing 
point for her commerce, by 1850 her exports to Hongko nd 

| China had increased to one and one-half million pounds steriing 


| (or about $7,500,000); by 1860 they amounted to five and on 


million pounds sterling (or about $27,500,000); by 1870 e} 
ports to China, Japan,and Hongkong were over ten million 
sterling (or about $50,000,000); by 1880, thirteen mill on 8 
(or in round terms about $65,000,000); in 1890 and 1898 the a t 
was about the same as in 1880. 

It is not assumed, of course, that the growth in Engla 
ports to the Orient is entirely due to her control of Hong! as 
a distributing center and base of operations, but the fact tha 
exports to China, Japan, and Hongkong increased more (iin a 
thousand fold in the thirty-five years after she had obtai: 
trol of that point, and that her gain from 1845 to 1880 w: 
greater than that of any other nation, is at least sugges!! 
jn considering what the effect of acentral distributing po! 
as Manila would be to our commerce in that part of the w 

The fact that the exports of the United Kingdom to Chin 
pan, and Hongkong grew about $60,000,000 in the quarter 0! 4 
tury following its control of Hongkong as a commercia! ba 
that those of the United States to those countries during tle siime 
time increased only about $10,000,000. seems to strengthen the 
theory that an advantage is to be found ina fixed base of 
tions in the section where the trade issought. The United 


opened the doors of that country to the world, and Eng!a: 

lowed close behind the United States when our own Perry | - 

the doors of Japan, yet England's gain with a commerci: ©''"' 
it in that locality was nearly six times as great as our OW 


ing the quarter of a century after its occupancy by the bn.! h 
Government. eal 
On this subject I desire to quote a statement nade by Aci!" 


Bradford before the peace commission at Paris, October |‘, '>~ 
as follows: 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not think a commercial station in those !s 
much more valuable to the United States, with a view to its trade | 


and J and other parts of that sea, than it is with reference to 45) ure 
with the islands themselves? 
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Answer. [think a comme cial station at the Philippines valuable for that 
urpose; how valuable depends largely upon our influence in China. 
balance of trade there has been against us, Foreign powers seem to be at 
present in control of Chinese affairs, and if they are able to discriminate 
avainst us our trade may not be valuable. 
“'o Lf the United States is to have a hand in the Chinese trade, our location 
in Manila and a i would be very valuable in that direction? 

A. Very, indeed. 

(©. And probably much more valuable than any interisland trade would be? 

A. It ought to be. It would be fatal to profit if our trade with China was 
obliged to pass through foreign hands. 

«. Have you any means of estimating the value of these islands; and if so, 
will you give us an estimate, supposing they were to be acquired by pur- 


chase? . 
A. No, sir; I have none. 


Q. You mean you could not form any estimate? 

A. I do not think I could. 

Q. You might form an estimate, possibly? 

A. I can only state that which you already know, viz, the price paid for 
Alaska and that asked for the Dutch Islands in the West Indies. 

«. Suppose, to put it in another way, you were taking this group of islands 
as a war indemnity, could you form an estimate as to how much you were 


‘A. Lt is a subject I have not studied. I did not expect to be asked to give 
an opinion on such matters, and I should prefer not to do so until I can study 
the question. I will say I think them extremely valuable, both from a com- 
mercial and from a military point of view. 

In the mere matter of the markets which the islands will sup- 
ply to our manufacturers and producers they are worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. Our exports to the Philippines have increased 
from $69,000 in 1897 to $3,500,000 in 1900, omitting from this state- 
ment the supplies sent by this Government to its troops in the 
islands. In 1899 we furnished about 6 per cent of the total im- 
ports of the islands, and in 1900 it seems likely that we shall have 
furnished about 15 per cent, with a greater total than any other 
source of supply except that which comes from China and Hong- 
kong. 

[It should also be remembered that the Philippines can supply a 
large proportion of the articles of tropical growth which are now 
imported into the United States, and for which we are now send- 
ing to other countries more than $300,000,000 a year. Sugar, cof- 
fee, tea, rubber, hemp, tobacco, and other articles of this c!ass form 
a very important part of our importations, now that we are able 
to confine our importations largely tg the class of articles which 
we can not produce at home, and nearly all of those are produced 
abundantly in the Philippines; and their productions may be in- 
definitely increased. In eleven months of the year 1900 we have 
sent to the Dutch East Indies, which lie just alongside the Phil- 
ippines, more than $16,000,000 for sugar, and in the corresponding 
months of 1899 the amount was $27,000,000. 

The ss can produce sugar as readily as their neighbors, 
the Dutch t Indies, from which sugar comes, and can produce 
it with the investment of American capital. Whyshould we not 
pay this money to our people and add to it the sums which we also 
send to that part of the world for coffee, tobacco, hemp, and other 
articles of that class which we can not, or at least do not at 
present, produce at home, and which can be produced in these 
islands? We have sent abroad in the year 1900, in round figures, 
$90,000,000 for sugar, $60,000,000 for coffee, $30,000,000 for raw 
silk, $30,000,000 for rubber, more than $10,000,000 for hemp and 
jute, $12,000,000 for tea, and $17,000,000 for tobacco, also $18,000,000 
for tin, much of which comes from the immediate vicinity of the 
Philippines and which it is not unlikely we may be able to obtain 
from those islands by proper exploration and research. 

It is argued that the Philippine Islands are not likely to ever 
become centers of trade, and that the ‘average inhabitant is not 
likely to be a better customer than the American Indian.” Sim- 
ilar arguments were used when our Western and Southwestern 
Territories and Alaska were taken possession of by our Govern- 
ment. But we did not depend upon the Indians as customers; 
and yet these additions to our territory have grown into a mighty 
and wealthy empire. But the anti-imperialists, so called, are di- 
vided in their councils, On the one hand we have the anti- 
expansionist, holding that the average inhabitant of the Philip- 
pine Islands is no better than the North American Indian, who, 
everyone knows and acknowledges, never was capable of self- 
government, yet holding that the Filipino, who, it is claimed, is 
no better, should be granted self-government. On the other 
hand we have the so-called anti-imperialist, who believes that the 
archipelago should be retained by the United States for the good 
of the Filipinos, as well as for our own profit, yet who is opposed 
to holding them by force, Could we have held the Louisiana 
purchase against the claims of the native Indians except by force? 

Going further than a mere business proposition, and looking ta 
the subject from a more sentimental point of view, considering 
the history of all civilized nations, they all, from Greece and Rome 
to the present, have had a just pride in their language and their 
Institutions, and every one of them from time to time have spent 
millions in extending their civilizations, their language, and their 
institutions; andit is not singular that the American people should 
feel a like pride in our civilization, our language, and our institu- 
tions; nor that they should feel it a duty to extend them even to 
the dark places on the earth. 
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In speaking of the sacrifices of England in extending constitu- 
tional liberty, General Garfield in a speech in Congress June 25, 
1874, in part said: 


There were two periods in the history of that contest when England saw 
darker days than any we have seen, or, 1 hope, ever shall see. Consider her 
condition in 1797. For ten years the tide of mad revolution had been sweep- 
ing over Europe like a destroying pestilence, demolishing thrones and prin- 
cipalities; and, while many evils were swept away, chaos and anarchy were 
left in its track. In 1792 France declared war against the werid: and in 
February, 1793, specifically declared war against England. At that time the 


British debt was $1 ,265,068,045, and its annual interest $15,225,004. The popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom was less than 12,00)),000, including [reland —Ire- 
land then, as now, “the tear in the eye of Great Britain a source of weak- 


ness rather than strength. The spirit of revolution pervaded the Kingdom 
from collieries tocourt. The throne distrusted the people, and the people 
were jealous of the throne. In 174 the habeas corpus act was suspended, 
against an opposition in Parliament more determined and far abler than its 
suspension met in our Congress two years ago. 

In 1796 three and a quarter million Catholics in Ireland were organized to 
revolt against the Government, to be aided by a French fleet of 40 sail, with 
25,000 French soldiers on board. But for the storm which dispersed the fleet 
the revolt must have been successful. In the same year the naval power of 
England was threatened with dissolution by a widespread mutiny in the 
fleet. Ship after ship deserted the fleet off Cadizand in the North Seca. The 
Channel fleet ran up the red flag of mutiny from almost every masthead and 
was drawn in line of battle across the mouth of the Thames, prepared to sail 
to London if the demands of the mutineers were not acceded to. It required 
all the firmness of the King and his Government to save the city and navy. 
In 1797, oppressed with financial disaster, the Bank of England suspended 
specie payments, and paper money (an immense circulation of which crowded 
the country) was the legal currency for twenty-two years thereafter. 


* « a 7 oR * * 
But ee saw darker days than those of 1797. In the beginning of 1812 
Napoleon had risen to the height of his marvelous power. The Continent of 


Europe was at his feet. By victorious diplomacy and still more victorious 
war he had founded an Empire which seemed to defy human power sucvess- 
fully to assail it. Every coalition against him had been broken; every alli- 
ance had failed. More than half the nations of Europe followed his conquer- 
ing eagles. From the Vistula to the Pillars of Hercules, except the rocky 
triangle of the Torres Vedras, where Wellington was held at bay by five 
times his number under a great marshal of France, the Continent presented 
an unbroken front against England. Russia remained in frozen isolation, a 
spectator of the contest. Only Prussia and Austria followed the lead of Eng- 
land. Let us consider her condition at this second crisis of her fate. 

Her population, including Ireland, was about 17,000,000. Her debt had been 
more than trebled since the beginning of the war, and now reached the 
enormous sum of $4,(100,006,000. Specie being still suspended, her paper cur- 
rency was more than everexpended. In the beginning of the war she raised 
from her mines and coined about $30,000,000 in gold. But the revolution 
which swept over South America had stopped the working of the mines, so 
that before the close of the war the annual British coinage was less than 
$12,000,000. Her navy was crippled by the war, her commerce ruined by the 
French decrees and the nonimportation act of the United States. Her 
imports exceeded her exports by $65,000,000, and the balance was paid in 
gold 

For two years her harvest had failed, and in 1812 she paid $21,000,000 in gold 
for foreign grain to feed her people. In that year alone her exports declined 
¢140,000.000. The heavy subsidies to her allies and the payments to her own 
armies on the Continent werein gold. In 1812 she sent $3),000,000 in wold, for 
which she paid 30 per cent premium, to Wellington's army in the peninsula. 
Her bonds had so Beuecciaanll that a loan of £00 increased her debt £110. A 
short time previous, in the midst of increasing disaster, the reason of the 
King gave way. and he sat a lunatic on the throne of a Kingdom which seemed 
ready to go down with him in the general ruin. This event added a new 
and complicated question to the distractions of Parliament and gave a new 
weapon to the opposition. 

It is not necessary for my present purpose to inquire whether justice 
leaned tothe side of England or her adversary. Itis enough to know that 
she believed it was on her part a struggle for self-existence and for the con- 
stitutional liberty of theworild. Inspired with this conviction, she stood like 
a giant at bay. In high debate she reasserted the justice of her cause, sum- 
moned anew not the frantic energy of despair, but the inexhaustible reserve 
of calm, Anglo-Saxon courage, unfathomed resources of English faith and 
English pluck (a proud share of which I trust this nation has inherited), and 


in the face of unexampled discouragements and appalling disaster, laying 
under contribution all the resources of her realm, went out again to meet the 
man of destiny whose victories were numbered by hundreds, and whose 


eagles were followed by half the world. Increasing both taxes and loans, she 
raised and expended in that year $550,000,0u0. 

She fliiled her navy to 125,000 men, and before the year had ended 618,00 
men were arrayed under her banners. Seconded by this indomitable spirit 
of her people, her armies emerged from the gloom of that nineteenth year of 


the war, and, marching with unfaltering step through three more bl ly 
years and the carnage of Wateriloo, she planted her victorious standards on 
the battlements of Paris and gave peace to Europe. 

And we can see the descendants of such a people. With such a history and 
such an example before us, can we—dare we—faiter ina day like this’ Dare 
we doubt? Should we not rather say, as Bolingbroke said to his peo i 
their heur of peril: “Oh, woe to thee when doubt comes! It blows a 
wind from the north and makes all thy joints toquake. Woe, indeed 


the statesmen who doubt the strength of their country and stand in awe of 
the enemy with whom it is engaged!” 


Mr. Speaker, viewing the present situation from any point, either 
as our rightful ownership of and sovereignty over the archipelago, 
as a commercial question, or as the more sentimental question of 
extending Christian civilization, our language, and our institu- 
tions, the Government is clearly right; and to retreat or even halt 
in our advance would be the beginning of decay and dissolution. 
Our new possessions have brought with them, whether foreseen or 
not, new burdens and responsibilities, and our refusal to bear 
them would disgrace us in the eyes of the world and humiliate our 
people. 

In conclusion, by way of setting forth in brief form the glori- 
ous feats of our Army and Navy during the recent war with 
Spain, and giving an idea of the great responsibility assumed and 
discharged by the War Department and its bureaus, and the work 
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rformed during that eventful period, I submit herewith the fol- 
owing important historical data compiled from official sources: 
FAOTS RELATING TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT SINCE THE DECLARATION OF 


WAR 


WITH SPAIN AND OTHER IMPORTANT HISTORICAL AND OFFICIAL 


INFORMATION. 
Summary of the principal erents connected with the war with Spain and mil- 


1898. 
Jan. 25. 
Feb. 15. 

17 


Apr. 12. 


18-19. 


18-19. 


20. 


20. 


or 


wd. 


June 1. 


10. 
14. 


itary operations in the Philippine Islands. 


The U. 8S. battle ship Maine enters and anchors in Habana Harbor. 
The Maine destroyed by anexplosion in Habana Harbor. 


. A commission, under the presidency of Capt. W. T. Sampson, named 


to preceed to the scene of the Moine disaster for the purpose of 
reaching an impartial conclusion as to the cause of the explosion 
and reporting this to the Government. 


- 3. The Asiatic Squadron is directed to assemble at Hongkong. 
ar. 8. 


Act of Congress increases the artillery arm of the service by two 
regiments. 


. Congress appropriates $50,000,000 for the national defense, to be ex- 


pended at the discretion of the President. 


. The court of pouty appointed toinquire into the loss of the battle 


ship Maine finds that the ship was destroyed by the explosion of 
a submarine mine. 

The President sends message to Congress requesting authority to 
take measures to secure a full and final termination of hostilities 
between the Government of Spain and the people of Cuba. 

Conference committee agreed upon a final report, which declared 
independence of Cuba, demanded withdrawal by Spain, and di- 
rected the President to use the Army and Navy to enforce this 
demand, and pledged the United States to leave the people of 
Cuba free after expulsion of Spain. Report adopted in Senate by 
a vote of 42 to 35 and in the House by a vote of 310 to 6. 

The President orders Acting Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson, com- 
manding North Atlantic Squadron, to blockade the north coast of 
Cuba, particularly Habana, and Cienfuegos on the south coast. 

Act s Congress demands that Spain relinquish her authority in 
Cuba. 


. Minister Woodford, at Madrid, instructed to lay the ultimatum of 


the United States before the Spanish Government and demand 
an answer by the 23d of April. 


. President McKinley presents ultimatum of the United States to 


Spain. 


. The Spanish minister at Washington asks for and receives his pass- 


ports. 


. Queen Regent delivers speech declaring her Parliament is sum- 


moned to defend country’s rights and son's throne. 


20. Joint resolution of Congress demands that the Government of Spain 


relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba. 


. Minister Woodford presents the ultimatum of the United States to 


the authorities at Madrid, and is given his passports by the Goy- 
ernment. 


. Act of Congress declares a state of war with Spain to exist. 
. President declares a blockade of the north coast of Cuba, including 


all ports on that coast between Cardenas and Bahia Honda and the 
port of Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba. 


. President issues proclamation calling for 125,000 volunteers. 
. United States consul at Manila is given his passports and leaves for 


Hongkong. 


. The Secretary of the Navy orders Dewey, Hongkong, China, to pro- 


ceed to the Philippine Islands and destroy or capture the Spanish 
fleet in those waters. 


25. Asiatic Squadron leaves Hongkong for Mirs Bay, China. 
25. Congress formally declares that a state of war has existed since the 


2ist instant. 


. War with Spain formally declared. Regular Army increased to 


68,106 men. 


. United States consul reaches Hongkong from Manila and joins the 


Asiatic Squadron at Mirs Bay. The American squadron sails for 
the Philippines. 


. U. 8. 8. Marblehead and Eagle engage and disable Spanish gunboat 


Galicia off Cienfuegos, Cuba. 


. Spanish mail steamer Argonauto captured off coast of Cuba by U. 
May 1. 


5S. S. Nashville. 

The Asiatic Squadron, United States Navy, under command of Com- 
modore Dewey. engages and destroysthe Spanish squadron, under 
command of Admiral Montojo, in the bay of Manila. 


. Landing party of sailors and marines destroys several magazines in 


the vicinity of Cavite. 


3. The Cavite Arsenal is abandoned by the Spanish and occupied by 


forces from the squadron. 


. Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. 8. A., assigned to command of the 


Department of the Pacific. 

The French cable to Cuba is cut by the U. 8. 8. St. Louis. 

President issues proclamation calling for an additional 75,000 volun- 
teers. 


>». First expedition sails for Manila from San Francisco, Cal., under 


command of Brig. Gen. T. M. Anderson, U.S. V. This expedition 
comprised the First California Volunteer Infantry, Second Oregon 
Volunteer Infantry, 5 companies of the Fourteenth United States 
Infantry, and a detachment of California Volunteer Artillery. 


. Major-General Shafter directed to embark his command on trans- 


ports at Tampa, Fla.,and proceed under convoy of the Navy to 

the vicinity of Santiago de Cuba, and commence immediately 

upon the reduction of the defenses of the city, and, with the assist- 

— of the fleet, capture or destroy the Spanish fleet in the 
arbor. 


. General Merritt arrives at San Francisco and assumes direction of 


the expeditionary forces. 

Admiral Sampson arrives with his squadron off the entrance to the 
harbor of Santiago. 

Assistant Naval Constructor Hobson, United States Navy, and a 
volunteer crew sink the collier Merrimac at the entrance to the 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba in order to obstruct the channel at 
that point. 

Battalion of United States marines lands at Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Major-General Shafter sails from Tampa, Fla., with 16,887 officers 
and men for Santiago, Cuba. 


. Second expedition sails for Manila under command of Brig. Gen. 


F. V. Greene, U.S. V. This expedition comprised the First Colo- 
rado Volunteer Infantry, First Nebraska Volunteer Infantry, 
Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteer intents. 4 companies Eighteenth 
and 4 companies Twenty-third Uni States Infantry, 2 bat- 
talions Utah Volunteer Artillery, and detachment of United States 
engineers. 


June 


July 


20. General S 





‘18. Aguinaldo, by proclamation, establishes an interior civil goverz. 


ment at —— captured from or abandoned by Spanish authority, 
“ after's expeditionary forces arrive at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. . 
20. Third Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States for 
Porto Rico. 


21. Formal surrender of the island of Guam, Ladrone group, to the 


commanding officer U. 8. 8. Charleston. 

22. The St. Paul, off San Juan, P. R., commanded by Captain Sigsbeo. is 
engaged by the unprotected cruiser Jsabella [7 and the destroyer 
Terror, resulting in the withdrawal of the Spanish cruiser and the 
sinking of the Terror. 

22. General Shafter’s expeditionary forces arrived at and began to dis- 
embark at Daiquiri and Siboney, Cuba. 

22. A demonstration is made at Cabanas and Punta Gorda, defenses of 
Santiago. 

23. Aguinaldo proclaims himself military dictator and president of the 
Philippine revolution and outlines a system of general government 

23. Thirty-third Michigan Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States 
for Cuba. 

23. The occupation of Juragua City, Cuba, during the morning by 
American forces was reported. - 

24. The Fourteenth and Tenth Cavalry and Wood's regiment have a 
skirmish near Sevilla, the enemy driven from his position, and 
same occupied by the American troops. 

24. A force consisting of 1 squadron First Cavalry, 1 Tenth Cay- 
alry, and 2 of the First United States Volunteer Cavalry ( Ro 
velt’s nenee Riders) engage Spanish force at Las Guasimas. 
Cuba, and drive them from the field, this being the first battle of 
the war with Spain. 


26. Ninth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States 


for Cuba. 
26. Admiral Camara’s squadron, en route to Manila, arrives at the 
northern entrance of Suez Canal. 
27. Third expedition sails for Manila under command of Maj. Gen. Wes 
ley Merritt, U.S. A., and Brig. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, U.S. Vv 
This expedition comprised 4companies of the Twenty-third United 
States Infantry, 4 batteries of the Third United States Artillery, 
1 company United States Engineers, First Idaho Volunteer Infa: 
try, First Wyoming Volunteer Infantry, Thirteenth Minnesot 
Volunteer Infantry, First North Dakota Volunteer Infantry, . 
tor Battery, and detachments Hospital and Signal Corps. 
80. Firstexpedition, under command Brig. Gen. T. M. Anderson, U.S. V., 
arrives off Manila. 
30. U. 8. 8. Hist and Hornet engage and destroy Spanish gunboat, sloop 
1 
1 
1 









loaded with soldiers and pontoon, Manzanillo, Cuba, 

° Deanne of expeditionary forces begun and landing made at 
Cavite. 

. The Fifth Corps (Army) assault and carry San Juan and El Caney 
defenses of the city of Santiago. 

. Engagement in the harbor of Manzanillo between Spanish gunboats 
and shore batteries anda portion of the United States squadron in 
those waters (Osceola and Scorpion). 

. First Illinois Volunteer Infantry leaves United States for Cuba 

. Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy proclaims himself president of the Fili- 
pino republic. 

8. Brigadier-General Randolph and 6 light batteries, on the Cor 

and 2 English 9-knot transports, and the First District of Columbia 
Infantry, on the Catania, sail for Key West en route to Santiag 
to reenforce Major-General Shafter. 

8. The Maria Teresa, the flagship of the Spanish fleet, appears at the 
entrance of Santiago Harbor at full speed, followed by the | 
Cristobal Colon, Almirante Oquendo, last of the last cruisers, and 
about thirty-five minutes later by the destroyers Pluton and / 

The American fleet thwarts the attempt to escape, which 
the complete demolition of the Spanish ships in forty-five n 


es 





with the exception of the Colon, which ran ashore at Rio Tar(uino, 
48 miles from Santiago, at 1.15 p. m. 
4. General Pando, with 5,000 men, enters the city of Santiago during 


the night. 

6. During the morning General Toral, commanding the Spanish { 3 
in Santiago de Cuba, asks for further extension of truce i! r 
that he may communicate with the Madrid Government conce! 
ing the surrender of the city, and requests that General + 
send in some cable operators to work the cable between 5: 
and Kingston. In reply, Major-General Shafter sends a m« 
informing General Toral of the destruction of Cervera’s fl 
peating his demand for the surrender of the ve and pern 
cable operators to goin for the purpose named, placing t! 
for the resumption of hostilities on Saturday, the 9th of July 

6. General Toral agrees to exchange Lieutenant Hobson an 

sailors for an equal number of Spanish prisoners. F: 
made, Lieutenant Arias of the Spanish army and 7 soldie: 
turned over to the officer in charge of the Americans 

Eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States for ‘ 

Joint resolution providing for the annexation of the ‘ia 

Islands to the United States adopted by the Senate by « \ 
42 to 21, and approved by President on following day 

6. The Spanish cruiser Alphonso X/I leaves the harbor of Ha! 

an attempt to escape, but is discovered by the blockading s 
ron which gives chase. The cruiser stranded at the entra! 
the port of Mariel, where it is finally destroyed by fire re 
from American shells. ‘ 

. General Toral, in command of the Spanish forces at Santiago, | 

asks and is granted sufficient time to consult his Governme! 

. The Navy takes Isla Grande and garrison of 1,300 without resis! 

. Act of Congress providing for the annexation of the Hawa 

Islands approved by the President. n : 

Sixth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry leaves the United Sts 

for Porto Rico. 

. Maj. Gen. Nelson A. Miles, commanding the Army, leaves Cha! 
ton, 8.C., with reenforcements for General Shafter's force, inves 
ing Santiago de Cuba. 

10. Hostilities are resumed, having failed to arrive at an agreemen' 
to terms of surrender, and bombardment is continued on tho ! 
until a flag of truce is raised in the city of Santiago and negous 
tions resumed. —— 

10. — Illinois Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States for Porto 

ico. 

11. General Miles arrives off the harbor of Santiago de Cuba with ree®- 
forcements. ; a 

11. Yellow fever makes its appearance in military hospital at Siboney, 
and on the 12th of July that town is burned. 
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The President issues a proclamation, the first State paper ever 
issued from this Government containing authorization and_in- 
struction for the government of captured foreign territory. The 
same transmitted to the Secretary of War on the 18th and pub- 
lished in General Orders, No. 101, Adjutant-General’s Office, on 
same day, to the Army. 

Generals Miles, Shafter, and Wheeler meet Generai Toral, attended 

* by Colonel Valasquez and Mr. Mason, British vice-consul at Santi- 
ago, and confer as to terms of surrender. , 

. General Toral agrees to surrender the city of Santiago. 

Fourth expedition sails for Manila under command of Maj. Gen. 

‘B.S. Otis, United States Volunteers. This expedition comprised 
6 troops Fourth United States Cavalry, 2 batteries Sixth United 
States Artillery, 5 companies Fourteenth United States Infantry, 
and a detachment of recruits. One battalion of the First Cali- 
fornia Volunteer Infantry encamps at Malate, on the outskirts of 
the city of Manila. Y 

5. The terms of the surrender of the Spanish forces occupying the di- 
vision of Santiago de Cuba are signed by both the Spanish and the 
American commissioners. 

. Second expedition under command of Brig. Gen. F. V. Greene, 
United States Volunteers, arrives in the bay of Manila. 

. Santiago de Cuba is formally surrendered. 

. Engagement in the harbor of Manzanillo, Cuba, resulting in the de- 
struction of several Spanish gunboats. 

Fifth expedition sails for Manila, with First Montana Volunteer 
Infantry and detachment of recruits, under command of Col. H.C. 
Kessler, First Montana Volunteers. 

), Maj. Gen. James H. Wilson, United States Volunteers, sails with 

his division from Charleston, 8. C., en route to Porto Rico. 


13. 














































21. United States Navy takes possession of Bay of Nipe, Cuba, and de- 
stroys Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan. 

21. Gen. Nelson A. Miles sails with expedition for Porto Rico, convoyed 
by ships of the North Atlantic Squadron. 

92 Sixteenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry leaves the United 
States for Porto Rico. 

°3. Sixth expedition sails for Manila with 8 companies of the First 
South Bakota Volunteer Infantry and detachments, under com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. H. G. Otis, U. 8. V. 

25. General Merritt arrives at Manila. — : 

25, Expedition under General Miles arrives during the morning off the 
harbor of Guanica, P. R. The blockhouse on the beach is taken 
and marines landed. 

26. General Wilson's division arrives off Guanica, P. R., during the night. 






26. Brigadier-General Garrettson, in command of 6 companies of the 
Sixth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry and 1 company of the 
Sixth Illinois Volunteer Infantry, engage a force of Spanish troops 
at Yauco, P. R., and take possession of that place. 

. Fourth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States 
for Porto Rico. 

27. Commander Davis, United States Navy, arrives in the harbor of 
Ponce, P. R., and demands the surrender of that city. 

. Major-General Wilson arrives in the harbor of Guanica, P. R., with 
Ernst’s Brigade. 

. General Miles, with his expedition, leaves Guanica and arrives and 
disembarks at Ponce, P. R. 

28. Troops under command of Maj. Gen. John R. Brooke, United States 
Army, embark at Newport News, Va., en route for Porto Rico. 

. The fleet and transports under command of General Wilson move 
into the harbor of the port of Ponce, P. R., disembark, and march 
to the city of Ponce and take formal possession of the city and the 
adjacent country. 

Seventh expedition sails for Manila with four companies of the 
First South Dakota Volunteer Infantry and detachment of re- 
cruits, under command of Lieut. Col. Lee Stover, First South 
Dakota Volunteers. 

. An answer to Spain's inquiry concerning peace terms is handed to 
the French ambassador, M. Jules Cambon, setting forth the terms 
under which hostilities will be rier. 

31. Third expedition, under command of Brig. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, 
arrives in the Bay of Manila. 

. Night attack on United States forces by Spanish troops in trenches 

around the city of Manila. 

Maj. Gen. John R. Brooke arrives off the island of Porto Rico and is 
directe@™%o disembark at Arroyo. 

3l. Brig. Gen. Theodore Schwan, United States Volunteers, arrives at 
Guanica, P. R., with reenforcements for the expeditionary forces 
of General Miles. 

. Arroyo, P. R., formally surrenders to the United States Navy. 

. Second Division, Eighth Army Corps, organized under command of 
Brig. Gen. T. M. Anderson, and Brigadier-Generals MacArthur 
and Greene assigned to command brigades therein. During the 
night Spanish field artillery at Manila shells the trenches occupied 
by United States troops. 

2. The United States transport Berlin, with Hood’s Second United 
States Volunteer Infantry, arrives at Santiago, Cuba. 

. Spanish at Manila open fire at 5 a. m. and 9.45 p. m. on the trenches 
occupied by United States troops, continuing in each instance for 

_a period of less than an hour: 

. First Kentucky Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States for 
Porto Rico. 

. Captain-General Don Basilio Augustin relieved as governor-general 
of = Philippine Islands by Don Fermin Jaudenes, second in com- 
mand. 

Spanish at Manila open vigorous fire with artillery and infantry on 

_the troops in trenches. 

. Forces under Maj. Gen. John R. Brooke engage Spanish at Guayama, 
P. R., and capture that place. 

. Light Batteries A and C, Pennsylvania Volunteer Artillery, leave 

the United States for Porto Rico. 

. Sheridan's Troop and Governor's Troop, Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, leave the United States for Porto Rico. 

Four companies Second United States Volunteer Engineers leave | 
the United States for Hawaiian Islands. 

. Joint demand made by General Merritt and Admiral Dewey on the 
captain-general for the removal of noncombatants from the city 
of Manila, and notice given of intention to bombard the city. 
ae Dewey established on the outskirts of the city. ed 

. In reply to statement of inability on part of Spanish authorities to 

remove noncombatants from city an account of the presence of 

insurgent troops, we formal demand is made for the surrender 
of the city of Manila and its defenses. 
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‘oreign war vessels leave their anchorage in front of city, and 
American fleet clears for action. 
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. First Division Eighth Army Corps organized, Brig. Gen. T. 
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3. Commission ap 






A sharp engagement at Los Banos, Coamo, and Aibonito, P. R., re- 
sults in the defeat of the Spanish and the occupation of those places 
by the United States forces. 

General Schwan’s command advances from Yauco, P. R., westward 
and successively occupies the towns of Sabana Grande, San Ger- 
man, Lajas, and Cabo Royo. 

General Merritt and Admiral Dewey jointly decline to allow the 
Governor-General of the Philippines sufficient time to consult his 
Government before attacking the city of Manila. 

United States forcesadvancing on Mayaguez, P. R., defeat the Span- 
ish forces in a series of engagements. 

First United States Volunteer Engineers leaves the United States 
for Porto Rico. 

The Department of Santiago, with Maj. Gen. Henry W. Lawton as- 
signed as commander, with headquarters in the city of Santiago, 
Cuba, is established by direction of the President. 


. United States forces enter the city of Mayaguez, P. R. 
. Protocol with Spain signed at Washington, D. C., by Hon. William 


Day, Secretary of State, and M. Jules Cambon, French ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 


2. The Hawaiian legislature having ratified the action of the United 


States providing for the annexation of the islands, Admiral Miller, 
United States Navy, with a force of marines, takes formal posses- 
sion. 

The bombardment of the Cuban town of Manzanillo by the U. 8S. 
cruiser Newark, commanded by Captain Goodrich, supported by 
the Suwanee, Osceola, Hist, and converted Spanish beim < at Alva- 
rado, is begun at 3.45 p. m. and is continued until night. On suc- 
ceeding morning two Spanish officers, in a small boat and under a 
flag of truce, announce that the peace protocol has been signed. 


. The United States forces defeat the Spanish in an engagement at 


Las Marias, P. R. 


. Spanish intrenchments about the city of Manila bombarded by the 


Navy and stormed and carried by the troops; the city entered 
and a commission appointed to draw articles of capitulation. 


. Third United States Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States 


for Cuba. 
A demand is made for the surrender of San Juan, P. R., which is 
refused. 


. General Merritt issues his first proclamation to the Filipino people. 
. By General Orders, No. 4, paragraph 2, Headquarters Department 


of the Pacific and Eighth Army Corps, Manila, P.1., the office of 

»xrovost-marshal-general is established, and Brig. Gen. Arthur 
MacArthur, United States Volunteers, is appointed military gov- 
ernor of the walled city of Manila and provost-marshal-general of 
the city of Manila, including all the outlying districts within the 
municipal jurisdiction. 


. Orders issued for the assumption of civil government by the United 


States military authorities in the city of Manila and district of 
Cavite and officers assigned to duty thereunder. 


. By General Orders, No. 4, Headquarters Department of the Pacific 


and Eighth Army Corps, Lieut. Col. C. A. Whittier, United States 
Volunteers, is assigned to duty as collector of the port of Manila, 
P. L., the first to be appointed. 


. General Merritt receives cablegram from the President announcing 


cessation of hostilities. 


. The Yale, containing medical supplies, arrives at Santiago, Cuba. 
. The transport Berlin sails from New Orleans, La., for Santiago, 


Cuba, with the Ninth United States Volunteers. 


. President forbids joint occupation of the city of Manila with insur- 


gents. 
ort Arizona sails for Manila with 4 companies of the Eight- 
oon United States Infantry and detachments First Nebraska 
Volunteer Infantry, Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
First Colorado Volunteer Infantry, under command of Brig. Gen. 
Charles King, U. 8. V. 

Second Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry leaves Cuba for the United 
States. 

Disembarkation of Light Battery D, Sixth Artillery, headquarters 
and 5 companies Fourteenth United States Infantry, detachments 
of Twenty-third United States Infantry, Third Artillery, First 
California, First Wyoming, Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, and 2 batteries Utah Volunteer Light Artillery, from 
transports Peru, City of Puebla, and City of Rio de Janeiro, begins 
at Manila. 


. Military commissions and provost courts for the city of Manila pro- 


vided for and their jurisdiction defined. 
Gen. E. 8S. Otis announced in orders as the commanding general, 
Eighth Army Corps. 


. First South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, First Montana Volunteer 


Infantry, and detachment Volunteer 
Philippine Islands. 


Signal Corps arrive in 


. Twenty-third Kansas Volunteer Infantry (colored) leaves United 


States for Cuba. 
, M. 
Anderson, commanding. 


. General Merritt assumes duties as military governor and transfers 


command of the Eighth Army Corps to Maj. Gen. E. 
U. 8. V. 

g. Gen. Arthur MacArthur relieves General Anderson in com- 
mand of Second Division. 


8S. Otis, 


. Disembarkation of Light Battery, Sixth United States Artillery, 6 


troops Fourth United States Cavalry, First Montana, and First 
South Dakota Volunteer Infantry from transports Peru, Pennsyl- 
vania, and City of Rio de Janeiro begins at Cavite. 


. Maj. Gen. E. 8. Otis, U. 8. V., relieves Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, 


U.S, A., in command of the Department of the Pacific and as 
military governor of the Philippine Islands. 


. Brig. Gen. H. G. Otis, U. S. V., assigned to command of First Bri- 


gade, First Division. 


2. First Battalion First South Dakota Volunteer Infantry disembarks 


at Manila. 


. General Otis demands the withdrawal of insurgent forces from the 


entire city of Manila, its suburbs, and defenses. 
pented by Aguinaldo confers with General Otis in 
regard to his demand for the withdrawal of insurgent forces from 
the city of Manila. 
Insurgents withdraw from limits of the city of Manila as established 
by General Otis, with the exception of the districts of Paco and 
Pandacan, south of the Pasig River. 


. Civil courts as constituted by the laws of Spain are allowed to re- 


sume their jurisdiction and regular functions, subject to su 


1 " ; ; t pervi 
sion of the military government in its policy of occupation. 7 
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7. By General Orders, No. 163, Adjutant-General’'s Office, the Secretary 


of War directs that the Third, Fifth, and Sixth Army Corps be 
discontinued, and that the First, Second, and Fourth Army Corps 
be reorganized and assigned to camps as thereinafter specified. 
General Anderson and staff, while proceeding up the Pasig River ina 
steam launch, are ordered to return to the city by a Filipino guard. 
». General Otis makes formal demand for the retirement of Filipino 
forces from Paco, Pandacan, and other points established by sur- 
vey to be within the city limits. 


4. Eighth Army Corps reorganized. 
16. Last detachment of Spanish troops depart from San Juan and thus 


formally terminate Spanish occupation of the Island of Porto Rico. 


7. Battery D, California Volunteer Artillery, leaves United States for 


Philippine Islands. 


7. Transport Senator sails for Manila with a battalion of Twenty-third 


United States Infantry, battery of California Volunteer Artillery, 
and detachment of recruits for Second Oregon Volunteer Infantry, 
under command of Maj. G. A. Goodale, Twenty-third United 
States Infantry. 


9. Transport Valencia sails for Manila with Companies F, G, I, and L, 


First Washington Volunteer Infantry, and detachment of battal- 
ion California Artillery, under command of Lieut. Col. W.J. Fife, 
First Washington Volunteer Infantry. 

. Aguinaldo issues an order prohibiting all foreigners from entering 
the insurgent lines without passes and from approaching any of 
their earthworks or other defenses. 

On demand of General Otis, of the 14th instant, insurgent troops are 
withdrawn from Paco and Pandacan, Maniia, P. I., suburbs of 
Manila and defenses. 


7. Transport Indiana sails for Manila with headquarters and band, 


o 


Companies C, D, E, G, H, I, K, and M. Twentieth Kansas Volun- 
teer Infantry, under command of Col. F. Funston, Twentieth Kan- 
sas Volunteer Infantry. 


28. Transport Ohio sails for Manila with Companies A, B,C, D, E, H, 


K, and M, First Washington Volunteer Infantry. and detachment 
California Artillery, under command of Col. J. H. Wholley, First 
Washington Volunteer Infantry. 

. Transport Zealandia sails for Manila with the headquarters, Com- 
panies A, B, C, E, F, L, and M, First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
under command of Col. W. C. Smith, First Tennessee Volunteer 
intantry. 


3. Transport Pennsylvania sails for Manila with the Fifty-first Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, under command of Col. J. C. Loper, Fifty-first 


lowa Volunteer Infantry. 


| 


}. Transport City of Puebla sails for Manila with Companies D, G. H, | 


a 


10. 


21 


o~ 


24 


24 


24. 


wow 


I,and K, First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, detachment Cali 
fornia Artillery, and First Troop Nevada Volunteer Cavalry, un 


der command of Lieut. Col. Gracey Childers, First Tennessee | 


Volunteer Infantry. 

. Transport Newport sails for Manila with Companies A, B, F, and L, 
Twentieth Kansas, and Wyoming Battery, under command of 
Brig. Gen. M. P. Miller, U.S. V. 

. Transport Arizona sails from Honolulu, H. [., for Manila, with bat- 
talion of Eighteenth United States Infantry, recruits for First 
Nebraska, Tenth Pennsylvania, and First Colorado Volunteer In- 
fantry, and a detachment of Hospital Corps men. 

. Expedition under command of Maj. G. A. Goodale, Twenty-third 
United States Infantry, arrives at Manila. Left San Francisco 
October 17, 1898. 

. Expedition under command of Lieut. Col. W. J. Fife, First Washing- 
ton Volunteer Infantry, which left San Francisco October 19, 189s, 
arrives at Marila. 

. Expedition under command of Maj. G. A. Goodale, Twenty-third 
United States Infantry,disembarks. Arrived at Manila November 
21, 1898. ; 


. Expedition under command of Lieut. Col. W. J. Fife, First Wash- 


embarks. vr ‘ 
Spanish troops evacuate Porto Principe and United States flag is 
; 
raised. 


>. Transport Arizona arrives at Manila from Honolulu with battalion 


ot Eighteenth United States Infantry and detachment of recruits 
and Hospital Corps men. Sailed November 10, 1898. 


3. Expedition under command of Col. J. H. Holley, First Washinge- 


ton Volunteer Infantry, which left San Francisco October 28, 188, 
arrives at Manila 

Detachment of California Heavy Artillery disembarks at Manila. 

. Expedition under command of Col. W. C. Smith, First Tennessee 
Volunteer Infantry, which left San Francisco October 30, 1898, ar- 
rives at Manila. 

The Spanish commissioners at Paris formally agree to the construc- 
tion of the protocol put upon it by the Americans, accepting the 
twenty millions of bonus. By the agreement Porto Rico, Philip- 
pine Islands (including the Sulu Archipelago), Guam, iu the La 
drone Islands, are ceded to the United States; Spanish sovereignty 
of Cuba is relinquished unconditionally, and the United States 
agree to relinquish all claim for money indemnity for cost of war 

The United States transport Zealandiaarrives at Manila, P.I., with 


Companies A, B, C, E, F, L,and M of the First Tennessee Volunteer | 


Infantry. 


Volunteer Infantry, arrives at Manila; left San Francisco October 
27, 1898. 

‘roops on transport Arizona arrived November 3; disembark and 
join regiments. 


0). Companies A and B, Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, as 


signed to duty at Corregidor Island. 


5. Troops of First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, arriving on transport 


t-clandia November 28, 1898, disembark and are assigned to duty 
with the provost guard 


3. Expedition under command of Lieut. Col. Gracey Childers, First 


Tennessee Volunteer Infantry. arrives at Manila; left San Fran- 
cisco November 6, 1898 

First Washington Volunteer Infantry disembarks from transports 
Valencia and Ohio. 


. Expeditions under command of Brig. Gen. M. P. Miller and Col. J. 


C. Loper, which sailed from San Francisco November 9 and 3, re- 
spectively, arrive at Manila. 
The Two hundred and second New York Volunteer Infantry arrive 

in Cuba. 


. Troops of Twentieth Kansas Volunteer Infantry, on transport Jndi- 


ana, Which arrived November 30, 1898, disembark. 


. Treaty of peace signed at Paris between the United States and 


Spain. 


. Expedition under command of Col. F. Funston, Twentieth Kansas | 


1898. 
Dec. 10. 
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Light Battery, Wyoming Volunteer Artillery, and Troop AN 
Cavalry, disembark from transports Newport and City of | 
respectively, and join garrison at Cavite. 


. Battalion of Twentieth Kansas Volunteer Infantry, arriving: 


port Newport December 7, 1898, disembark and join regi 


. Detachment of California Heavy Artillery disembarks fro: 


port City of Puebla and joins garrison at Cavite. 


3. General Otis receives a petition signed by business men and 


. Fourth Virginia Volunteer Infantry, excepting ampeny 


lloilo asking for American occupation and protection. 


. Troops of First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, arriving 0) 


port City of Puebla December 6, 1598, disembark and join ; 
on provost duty. 


. One hundred and sixty-first Indiana Volunteer Infantry | 


United States for Cuba. 


. General Otis grants authority to Spanish military aut! 


discharge and return to their homes native troops in th 
of Spain. 


sailed on the 13th, and Forty-ninth lowa Volunteer 


nfant 
the United States for Cuba. 


. Companies D, I, L, and M, Third United States Volunteer FE: 


leave United States for Cuba. 


. Sixth Missouri Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States 


1, General Rios, Spanish army, receives instructions from Ma 


. Expedition sails for Doi 
. Expeditionary forces arrive in harbor at Tloilo and open « 


evacuate lloilo. 


. First Texas Volunteer Infantry leaves the United States { 
. President orders the relief of the Spanish garrison at 


United States forces. 


. Spanish garrison at Iloilo evacuate the city and insurgents t 


session. 


. First separate brigade organized under command of Brig. ( 


Miller and ordered to PaaS Lioilo. 
o from Manila. 


cation with the insurgents in possession of the city, with : 
its occupation by United States forces. 


. The President issues a proclamation for publication in t! 


pines relative to the administration of affairs in those i 


. Insurgents ask for time to receive instructions from re\ 


government as to the occupation of Tloilo. 


. Insurgent leaders at Lloilo refuse consent to the landing 


States troops at that place. 


. Sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry and Twelfth New York \ 


Infantry leave the United States for Cuba. 


> Relinquishment of Spanish sovereignty in Cuba is formal! 


United States Evacuation Commission. 


. General Miller transmits to insurgent leader substar 


President's proclamation to the people of the Philippin: 


3. Second South Carolina Volunteer Infantry, Ninth Illinois V 


infantry, and Fourth lllinois Volunteer Infantry lea, 
States for Cuba. 


. The President transmits to the Senate the treaty of pea 


the United States and Spain, together with the pro 
papers relating thereto. 


. Aguinaldo issues a proclamation intended to offset that of t 


dent issued the day before. 


. Eighth Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry leaves United * 


Cuba. 


. One hundred and sixtieth Indiana Volunteer Infantry lea\ 


States for Cuba. 


. Aguinaldo appoints a commission to confer with commis 


United States concerning the situation of affairs ina 
Manila. 


. Third Georgia Volunteer Infantry leaves United States { 


7. Battalions A, B, C, and D, Maine Volunteer Artillery, lea 


States for Cuba. 


18. Third Kentucky Volunteer Infantry leaves United Stat 
9. Transport Grant sails from New York for Manila with 


United States Infantry and Companies B,G, I, and M,= 


United States Infantry, under command of Maj. Gen. |! 
ton, U.S. V. 


. Company I, First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry. under 


Captain Givens, escorts a battalion of Spanish prison 
suthern islands of the archipelago. 


o 
. General Orders, No, 17, Adjutant-General’'s Office, or; 


military departments of Pinar del Rio, Brig. Gen. Geor 
commanding; Province of Habana, Maj. Gen. Fitz! 
manding; Habana, Maj. Gen. William Ludlow con 
tanzas, Maj. Gen. James H.Wilson commanding: Sant 
Gen. John C. Bates commanding; Puerto Principe 
Louis H. Carpenter commanding; Santiago, Maj. G: 
Wood commanding. 


. United States and Filipino commissioners hold their fir 


the city of Manila. 


. Transports Scandia and Morgan City sail for Manilawit! 


United States Infantry, under command of Brig 
Wheaton, U.S. V 


27. Thirty-first Michigan Volunteer Infantry leaves the U1 


for Cuba 


. Expedition under command of Capt. N. N. Givens, w! 


nila January 22, 1899, on escort duty, returns to stat 

7 : ary" 
first Iowa Volunteer Infantry leaves Iloilo for Cavi 
that troops may land forexercise. 


. Transports Senator and Ohio sail for Manila with the Tw: 


United States Infantry, under command of Col. H. 
T’wenty-second United States Infantry. 


. A strong detachment of insurgents advances toward the 


the United States troops, Manila, P. I., to draw their ft! 
up a position immediatelyin front and within a few yar 
where it remained all night. 


. Transport Sherman sails from New York for Manila w 


United States Infantry, and Companies D, H. K, and 
teenth United States Infantry, under command of Col.: 
Third United States Infantry. 


. Four native scouts of the Filipino forces surrounding Ma: 


by eaqeatouny disregarding the agreement concerning t 
zone between the American and Filipino troops, pro 

from the Nebraska sentries, resulting in the death of « 
scouts and the wounding of another and a general en: 
the first of the war, with the natives of the Philippines 


. Companies E, F, G, and H, Third United States Volunteer F 


leave United States for Cuba. . 
Emilio Aguinaldo, of the insurgent forces, issues a procs 
declaring war to exist with the United States. 
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Advance made against insurgent lines resuits in their retreat to 
yositions beyond the foothills and the capture of Santa Ana, San 
Pedro Macati, Pasig, and other villages in the immediate vicinity 

of the city of Manila. 7 bs 7 

5. Provost patrol disperses a party of armed natives within the city of 
Manila. J 

The towns of Guadalupe and San Perillo occupied by the Amer- 
icans. 

By the departure of the last detachments of Saentes troops from 
Cienfuegos the formal and complete evacuation of the island of 
Cuba by the Spanish army is effected. Earthworks and block- 
houses constructed and occupied by insurgents and the city 
waterworks, on the Mariquina River east of Deposito, captured. 
General Otis requests permission to force the occupation of the 
city of Noilo. Sharp and decisive skirmishes on the Mariquina 
road, near Manila. General Miller directed to take the city of 
lloilo. First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry sails from Manila, 
P. L., for Dloilo, island of Panay, P. I. 

Insurgent forces evacuate and iire San Roque, P. I., which is occu- 
pied by United States forces. 

A general advance is made on the enemy's position in and about 
Caloocan, 

First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry arrives in the harbor of Iloilo. 

General Miller calls on the insurgents for the surrender of the city 
of Iloilo and notifies foreign consulates toremove noncombatants 
from the city. 

‘ity of Nloilo is fired and abandoned by the insurgents, being imme- 
diately occupied by the United States forces. During the after- 
200n an exchange of shots occurs between the insurgents in the 
suburbs of Malabon, P. I., and the Utah battery behind an earth- 
work commanding the approach to that town. 

The insurgents make a spirited attack on the outpostat Mariquina, 
P. Land are defeated and driven several miles northward through 
San Francisco del Monte toward Caloocan. Lineof First Separate 
Brigade extended toward Jaro and Molo, driving the insurgents 
before it. 

tighteenth United States Infantry encounters insurgents at the 
main bridge over the Jaro River. 

it, A detachment of 500 insurgents is defeated in the vicinity of Santa 
Barbara. 

5. United States troops occupy Molo. The provost-marshal-general, 
city of Manila, secures possession of an order of the so-called Ma- 
lalos government directed to insurgents of the city of Manila or- 
dering an uprising. : 

7. Companies A, B, C, and K, Third United States Volunteer Engineers 

leave United States for Cuba. 

. Guadalupe, P. I., evacuated by the American troops. 

%. United States troops conney Aravelo, P. I. Transport Sheridan 

suils from New York for Manila with the Twelfth United States 
Infantry and headquartersand Companies A, C, E, and F, Seventh 
United States Infantry. A reconnoissance to Oton, P. I., from 
lloilo is made by a battalion of the First Tennessee Volunteer In- 
fantry. 

. A reconnoissance is made on the opposite side of the Pasig River, 
from San Pedro Macati, resulting in the location and defeat of the 
company of insurgents that had been supplying the patrols which 
had been annoying outposts in the vicinity of Mandaloyan. East 
Paco is fired by incendiaries. Demonstration by insurgents be- 
tween Maraquina and Cainta, P. I. 

. Incendiary fires occur in the et of Manila. Theinsurgents south of 
Waterworks road, near Manila, P. I., are attacked and driven off. 

23, The insurgents in the vicinity of San Franciscodel Monte are shelled 
by one Utah gun, with the assistance of infantry, and repulsed. 
Insurgent outbreak in the Tondo district of Manila. Tenth Penr- 
sylvania and First South Dakota Volunteer Infantry engage the 
insurgents. Twentieth United States Infantry arrives at Manila 
and is assigned to provost duty in the city. Provost guard sup- 
presses outbreak in the city of Manila. 

First Nebraska Volunteer Infantry defeats a party of insurgents 
north of the Mariquina road. 

. Minor engagement in the vicinity of Mandurriao, in which insur- 

gents are driven off. 

28. Companies A, I, K, M, Twenty-third United States Infantry, arrive 
at Cebu, island of Cebu, P. 1. ‘ 

1, Insurgents make an attack in force on outposts of First and Second 
Battalions, Eighteenth United States Infantry, at Doilo, island of 
Panay. Insurgents shelled from trenches by Battery G, Sixth 
United States Artillery, and attacked and routed by the Eight- 
eenth United States Infantry. Visayan military district estab- 
lished. Cebu, island of Cebu, occupied without resistance. 

2. Congress authorizes enlistment of 35,000 volunteers and increase of 
the Regular Army vo 65,000 men. 

3. Tennessee Volunteer Infantry and Light Battery G, Sixth United 
States Artillery, make a reconnoissance on the Savanna, south- 
east of La Paz. 

4. Transport Senator, with poten of Twenty-second United States 
Infantry, which sailed from San Francisco February 1, 1899, ar- 
rives at Manila. 

5. Transport Ohio, with portion of the Twenty-second United States 

Infantry, which sailed from San Francisco February 1, 1899, ar- 
rives at Manila. Insurgents intrepched across Mariquina road, 
northeast of Deposito, are routed and driven off. Cable communi- 
cation with Doilo established. Two members of an insurgent peace 

_commission arrive at Manila, P. I. 

First Nebraska Volunteer Infantry engages the enemy on the north 
= os of pumping station on the Mariquina road, driving 

1em off. 

Entire district lying between the Pasig River, the Mariquina River, 
ne the Deposito pumping station road is cleared of insurgent 

orces. 

8. The Twelfth United States Infantry, en route to Manila, lands at 
Malta, and is received with courtesies by the British garrison at 
that point. 

Expedition under command of Maj. Gen. H.W. Lawton, which sailed 
from New York City, via Suez Canal, arrives at Manila. 

A provisional brigade for temporary service, composed of the Twen- 
tiethand Twenty-second United States Infantry; Companies ©, D, 
E, G, H, K, L, and M, First Washington Volunteer Infantry; Com- 
panies A, B, D, E, I, L,and M, Second Oregon Volunteer Infantry; 

ps E, I, and K, Fourth United States Cavalry, and one section 
of Light Battery D, Sixth United States Artillery, under command 
of Maj. Gen. H. W. Lawton, engage the insurgents at Guadalupe, 

Pasig, Pateros, and Cayenta, March 11 to 17. 

Engagements at Guadalupe and Pasig Ferry. 
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. General engagement at Caloocan, participated in by Twenty-se: 


. Expedition comprising Troops ¢ 


2. Treaty of peace with Spain signed by the President. 


. Colonel Summers's column of the northern expedition leave Bocs 


eros, P. I. 

First Separate Brigade engages the insurgents at Jaro Bridge and 
Mandariao. Twocompanies of the First Colorado Volunteer In- 
fantry attack body of insurgents retreating from Canita and drive 
them through the townof } fariqaina. 

Gen. H. W. Lawton relieves Gen. T. M. Anderson in command of the 
First Division. 

Companies F, G, L, and M, First California Volunteer Infantry, sail 
from Manila en route to Bacolod, island of Negros. ; 

Expedition under command of Col. J. H. Page, Third United States 
Infantry, sailed from New York City February 3, 1899, via Suez 
Canal, arrives at Manila. 

Transport City of Puedlasails for Manila with headquarters and Com- 
panies A, F, G, I, L, and M, Ninth United States Infantry, under 
command of Capt. James Regan, Ninth United States Infantry 

United States Infantry, Second Oregon Volunteer Infantry, and 

the Second Battalion, Third United States Infantry; enemy 

driven across the river in front of Malinto. 


. Second Oregon Volunteer Infantry cross the Talishan River east of 


Malabon and drive the insurgents by successive charges from 
trenches occupied by them along the line of road leading to Bala 
con; Twenty-second United States Infantry captures Malinto un- 
der heavy insurgent fire. 

Brig. Gen. M. P. Miller retires and is succeeded in command of the 
Visayan military district by Colonel Van Valzah, U. 8S. A.: en 
gagements at Marilaoand Marilao Bridge: headquarters and Com- 
vanies F, C, L, M, First California Volunteer Infantry, arrive at 

jacolod, island of Negros, P. I. ; 

Transport Zealandia sails for Manila with 6 companies of the Ninth 
United States Infantry, under command of Capt. C. M. Rockfeller, 
Ninth United States Infantry; massacre of friendly natives by 
insurgents at Labjid, island of Negros. , 

Engagements at Bocaue Bridge, Bigaa, and Guiguinto, P. I. 

The insurgent capital at Malalos stormed and occupied by Unit 
States troops; battalion Twenty-third Infantry 
gents about 4 miles from Mariquina. 

‘,G, and L, Fourth Cavalry: Com- 

panies A, C, D, E, G, I, K, and L, Fourteenth United States Infan- 

try; Companies A, C, D, and F, First Idaho Volunteer Infantry; 

Companies C, D,I, and K, First North Dakota Volunteer Infantry; 

2 mountain guns from the separate mountain-gun battery, and 4 

companies of sharpshooters concentrate at San Pedro Macati and 

embark on cascoes up the Pasig River for Laguna dle Bay. 


ed 


engages insur 


. Attack on and occupation of the city of Santa Cruz by the Laguna 


de Bay expedition. 


. Towns of Pagsayjan, Longos, and Paete occupied by the expedition- 


ary forces. 

The town of 
Longos is occupied by United States forces without resistance. 
A reconnoissance from Longos to Paete meets with strong oppo- 
sition from the insurgents, who are defeated, and the town of 
Paete is occupied. 


. Outposts at Malalos attacked by insurgents, who are driven off 
. Expedition under command 


of Lieut. Col. J. H. Smith, Twelfth 
United States Infantry, which sailed from New York via Suez 
Canal February 19, 1599, arrives at Manila. 


. Engagement with insurgents near Quingua. 
. Expeditionary forces return to San Pedro Macati 
8. Transport Hancock sails for Manila with Twenty-first United States 


Infantry and Light Battery E, First United States Artillery, under 
command of Col. J. Kline, Twenty-first United States Infantry 


, Sraaepess Newport sails for Manila with Light Battery F, Fourth, 


and sight Battery F, Pifth United States Artillery, under command 
of Maj. J. L. Tiernon, First_ United States Artillery. Transport 
Warren sails for Manila with headquarters and 8 batteries of the 
Sixth United States Artillery and detachment of recruits, under 
command of Brig. Gen. E. B. Williston. Insurgent forces repulsed 
in the vicinity of Taguig. 

First North Dakota Volunteer Infantry; Twenty-second United 
States Infantry; Companies A, C, F,G, H, K, L,and M, Third United 
States Infantry; Troops C, G, and L, Fourth United States Cavy- 
alry; Hawthorne's Separate Mountain Battery; Second Platoon, 
Light Artillery D, Sixth United States Artillery; section Utah 
Light Artillery, and detachment Nineteenth Company Volunteer 
Signal Corpsconcentrate at La LomaChurchand move northward. 


. Troops of the northern expedition successfully assault and occupy 


the city of Novaliches. A column ofthe northern expedition, under 

the command of Col. Owen Summers, Second Oregon Volunteer 

Infantry, is assembled at Bocaue Bridge, P. I. 

we 
and marches to Norzagaray, meeting but slight resistance. Ex 
pedition under command of Capt. James Regan, Ninth United 
States Infantry, which sailed from San Francisco March 24, is#9, 
arrives at Manila. 

San Jose occupied by the main column of the northern expedition 
and the city of Norzagaray is assaulted and captured by the Bo 
cane column of the expedition. Troops of the Second Division 
force passage of the Quingua River and advance on Pulilan. 


. The main column of the northern expedition joins the Bocaue co! 


umnatNorzagaray. Troops of the Second Divisionadvance along 
the north bank of the Quingua River toward Calumpit, where 
they ford the Calumpit River and clear the town of insurgents 
First Montana Volunteer Infantry and Twentieth Kansas Volun 
teer Infantry move against insurgents on the Bag Bag River and 
capture their position on the banksof that river. Insurgents are 
driven from their position at Angat. 


. The northern expedition encamps at Angat and Marunco 
. Expedition under command of Capt. C. M. Rockfeller, Ninth United 


States Infantry, which sailed from San Francisco March 28, 1899, 
arrive at Manila. 


. Transport Ohio sails for Manila with 6 companies of Thirteenth 


United States Infantry under command of Capt. J. H. H. Peshine, 
Thirteenth United States Infantry. Senator sails for Manila with 
headquarters and 6 companies Thirteenth United States Infantry 
under command of Col. A. T. Smith, Thirteenth United States 
——e Troops of the Second Division force passage of the Ca- 
lumpit River and defeat the insurgent forces under the personal 
command of General Luna. A reconnoiiering party encountersa 
band of 200 insurgents near Angat, P. I. 

The northern expedition moves along both banks of the Rio Grande 
de la Bulacan, after engaging the enemy and driving them down 
the river, take the town of San Rafael and then returns to Angat. 
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1899, 
Gen. Gregorio del Pilar’s division of insurgent troops is defeated | July 17. 


and the important cities of Balinag and Bustos are occupied by 
United States forces. Scouts of northern expedition dislodge a 
strong force of insurgents near San Felipe, P. 

A detachment of scouts defeats an insurgent body on the San Miguel 
road. Brig. Gen. J. F. Smith assumes command of the Visayan 
military district. 


. A brigade of the northern expedition engages the insurgents near 


Muasin and occupies that town. Sharp engagement at the Santo 
Tomas River. 


. Capt. George H. Tilly, United States Volunteer Signal Corps, killed 


by natives at Escalante Bay, Philippine Islands, who are pursued 
in the mountains.where some are killed and their village destroyed. 


. River gunboats, under command of Captain Grant, Utah Volunteer 


Artillery, shell insurgents from their trenches along the Guagua 
River. 


. Gunboats engage the insurgents at San Luis. 
. Insurgents driven out of San Yidefonso. The U. S. transport 


Hancock arrives at Manila, P. L., having on board the Twenty- 
first United States Infantry and Light Battery E, First United 
States Artillery. 


3. Commissioners from the insurgents ask for conference with Gen- 


eral Lawton at Baliuag. Northern expedition takes the city of 
San Miguel de Mayumo. 


. General Lawton routs the enemy near San [sidroand marches from 


thence on San Miguel. Engagement at San Jose, P. I 


. San Isidro, the third city occupied by the insurgents as a capital, is 


captured by the forces under General Lawton. The town of 
Capan, P. I., is entered without opposition. United States troops 
occupy Candaba, P. I. Headquarters and Companies B, C, D, E, 
F, G, H. L, Twenty-third United States Infantry, sail from Ma- 
nila, P. L, for Jolo, Island of Jolo, P.I. Aguinaldo and his revolu- 
tionary government retire to Cabanatuan. 


. Headquarters and Batteries B,C, E, F, H, L, M, O, Sixth United 


States Artillery, arrive at Manila, P. I. 


9. United States forces occupy Cabaio, P. I. Spanish garrison at Jolo 


relieved by United States troops. 


. United States forces occupy the town of Arayat, P. L, without in- 


cident. 


22. Transport Sherman saiis for Manila with Sixth United States Infan- 


try and recruits, under command of Brig. Gen. J.C. Bates. United 
States forces occupy Candaba, P. I. 


23. United States forces en route from San Miguel to Baliuag engage 


insurgents near San Yidefonso. 


. Insurgents engaged in harassing outposts at San Fernando are 


driven off with heavy loss. 


. Northern expedition returns to Manila. 
. Transport Grant sails for Manila with Sixteenth United States In- 


fantry and recruits under command of Lieut. Col. W. F. Spurgin, 
Sixteenth United States Infantry. A detachment Twenty-third 
United States Infantry engages and defeats outlaw band on the 
island of Negros. 


. United States forces capture Cainta, P. I. The bureau of inspection 


is established in thecity of Manila, P. I., under the jurisdiction of 
the provost-marshal general. Advance is made upon Antipolo, 
P. L., against insurgent forces under General Pilar. 


. United States forces occupy Teresa, P.I. Brig. Gen. R. P. Hughes 


assumes command of the Visayan military district. United States 
forces occupy Antipolo, P. I., which had been evacuated by insur- 
gents a few hours before. 


. Morong occupied by United States troops after a decisive engage- 


ment. Courts of first instance and courts of peace are established 
in the city and province of Manila. 


. Generals Ovenshine and Wheaton's columns defeat insurgents at 


Paranaque and Los Pinas. 


3. Insurgents intrenched along the Zapote in the vicinity of Los Pinas 


are defeated with considerable loss. Engagement at the Zapote 
River, P. I. 


. Battalion First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry arrives at Cebu, P. I 


Transports Ohio and Senator sailfrom Manila with Second Oregon 
Volunteer Infantry under command of Col. Owen Summers. 

Imus voluntarily surrenders to General Lawton and invites occu- 
pation of the city by his command. 


3. Town of San Nicolas occupied by United States troops. Demon- 


stration made against San Fernando by the insurgents 
Insurgents ambush reconnoitering party on the Dasmarinas rode 
and are routed by the main column. 


. Transport Zealandia sails for Manila with Companies C, E, G, and I, 


Twenty-fourth United States Infantry, under command of Maj. 
J. M. Thompson, Twenty-fourth United States Infantry. 

Transport Sheridan sails for Manila with Troops A and F, Fourth 
United States Cavalry, Companies B and H, Fourteenth United 
States Infantry, and detachment of recruits, under command of 
Brig. Gen. 8. B. M. Youn 


. Town of E) Pardo oceupled by United Statestroops. Sixth United 


States Infantry sails from Manila, P. 1, for Negros, island of 
Negros, P. L. 


28. Transport Valencia sails for Manila with headquarters and Troops 


Band M, Fourth United States Cavalry, and Companies E and H, 
Twenty-fifth United States Infantry, under command of Maj. 
Charles Morton, Fourth United States Cavalry. 


. Transport Pennsylvania sails for Manila with headquarters and six 


companies Twenty-fifth United States Infantry, under command 
of Col. A. 8. Burt, Twenty-fifth United States Infantry. Transport 
Hancock sails from Manila with First Nebraska Volunteer Infan- 
try and Batteries A and B, Utah Volunteer Artillery, undercom- 
mand of Col. H. B. Mulford. Transport Senator sails from Manila 
with Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry under command of 
Lieut. Col. J. E. Barnett. Mayors for the cities of Paranaque, Los 
Pinas, Bacoor, and Imus elected by natives under military protec- 
tion. Engagement with bandits, island of Negros. 


. Transport Sherman arrives at Bacolod with Sixth United States 


Infantry. 


. The President authorizes organization of 10 volunteer regiments 


under act of March 2, 1899 (Twenty-sixth to Thirty-fifth, inclusive). 


. Transport Conemaugh sails for Manila with detachment of Fourth 


United States Cavalry and 275 horses under command of First 
Lieut. E. B. Winans, jr., Fourth United States Cavalry. 


3. Transport City of Para sails for Manila with Troops Dand H, Fourth 


United States Cavalry, headquarters and Companies A, F, H, and 

K, Twenty-fourth United States Infantry, and Company B, Engi- 

peer — under command of Brig. Gen. Theodore Schwan, 
J.5. V. 


18. 


19. 


. Transport Tartar sails for Manila with headquarters and ( mM par 


. Transport Ohio sails for Manila with two companies Nineteeys 


Transport Warren sails for Manila with First Colorado Volunteer 
Infantry under command of Col. H. B. McCoy. : 
President authorizes organization of 2 additional regiments of yo) 
unteers (Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh), to be recruited in tho 
Philippine Islands. iia 

Lieutenant Evans, Sixth United States Infantry, with 35 men, atta, ks 
the enemy near Cauloan, P. L., kills 3, and captures many storo. 
Capt. B. A. Byrne and Lieutenant Nesbitt, with a force of 71) ;yon 
surprise a cuperlor force of the enemy, and in a hand-to-hand oy! 
gagement kill 150 insurgents, with a loss of 1 killed and wounje, 
Detachment of Sixth United States Infantry defeats a yo}, 
band near Tolon. 


. Civil government established at Negros. 7 
. Company K, Twenty-third Infantry, defeats insurgents in the A, 


Valley, Cebu. 


B, D, F, G, H, I, K, and M, Nineteenth United States Infantry, ~ 


der command of Col. 8. Snyder, Nineteenth United States Infant, y. 
United States Infantry and detachment of recruits under eo; 
mand of Maj. O. J. Sweet, Twenty-third United States Infan:r, 
Transport Newport sails for Manila with two companies Nine 
teenth United States Infantry and detachment of recruits under 
command of Capt. F. H. French, Nineteenth United States Infay 
try. Transport Tacoma sails for Manila with detachment 
Fourth United States Cavalry and 200 horses under command. 
Capt. G. O. Cress, Fourth United States Cavalry. Transpo; 
Sheridan sails from Manila with First California Volunteer Infay 
try and Batteries A and D, California Volunteer Light Artillery 
under command of Col. V. D. Duboce. Calamba captured after 4 
sharp skirmish. 


t 
; 
f 
t 


bs oo Simpson, Sixth Infantry, with 67 men of Company E, ina 


short engagement with enemy near Valdez, kills 18 and takes | 
prisoner. 


. Company L, Twenty-third Infantry, takes station at Kolo, P. | 


Transport Grant sails from Manila with First Wyoming Volunteer 
Infantry, First Dakota (North) Volunteer Infantry, First Idaho 
Volunteer Infantry, and Wyoming Battery Volunteer Light Ar- 
tillery, under command of Lieut. Col. M.C. Trenmann. Los Banos 
occupied by United States troops. 


. Expedition, Company D, Sixth Infantry, from Ysabella, under B. A. 


Byrne, captain, against Caparcio’s bandits, after destroying their 
villages and capturing stock August 2 and 3, returns August 4. 
Company H, Sixth United States Infantry, leaves Ysabella, Negros 
on expedition to Paupicial, P. I. Company K, Sixth United States 
Infantry, starts on expedition to mountains in pursuit of bandits 


. Transport Jndiana sails for Manila with detachment of recruitsa 


casuals under command of Col. C. C. Hood, Sixteenth United States 
Infantry. Company H, Twenty-first Infantry, und platoon of Bat 
tery E, First United States Artillery, proceed in cascoes from Ca- 
—~ w to Los Banos. Insurgents make feint on Calamba during 
night. 


. Detachment Sixth United States Infantry starts on scouting ex}. 


dition north and west of San Isidro, Luzon. Troopsof the second 
Division make a general advance toward the north and west and 
capture towns of Bacolor, Calulut, and Suidalon. 


. Transport Morgan City sails for Manila with detachment of recruits 


under command of Maj. W. Wittich, Twenty-first United States 

Infantry. Expedition under command of Brig. Gen. Theodore 

Schwan arrived at Manila. Sailed from San Francisco July 15, 

1899. President authorizes organization of a volunteer cavalry 

posament to be known as the Eleventh Regiment of Cavalry 
SV 


. Transport Sheridan sails from Manila with the Thirteenth Minne- 


sota Volunteer Infantry and First South Dakota Volunteer 
fantry, under command of Col. A. S. Frost. 


2. Troops Second Division occupy towns of Angeles and Dolores. A 


. Transport Senator leaves San Francisco, Cal., for Manila, P. I., with 


reconnoissance in force up the San Mateo Valley disperses the in- 
surgents and occupies the town of San Mateo. 

ll officers and 668 enlisted mer (recruits), undercommand of | 
Col. E. M. Hayes, Fourth United StatesCavalry. Colonel! Chil 
Major McGuire, and Companies E, F, G, and I, First Tennessee \ 
unteer Infantry, have skirmish with insurgents near La Paz,!’. ! 
Detachments of Companies A, K, L, M, Thirty-sixth Volunteer in 
fantry, in an engagement near Bacolor, P. I. 


. Battery E, First Artillery, and Companies B, C, D, E, F, G, H 


and M, Twelfth United States Infantry, engage the insurgen' 
Angeles, P. I., and Company K, Twelfth United States Infu 

at Dolores, P. I. Engagement by Company E and detach: 
Com e A, K, L, M, Thirty-sixth Volunteer Infantry, at Gus 
gua, P 


7. President authorizes organization of 10 additional regimen 


unteers, Thirty-eighth to Forty-seventh, inclusive. 


. Transport Conemaugh, which sailed from San Francisco J: 


1899, arrives at Manila. Transport City of Sydney sa‘ls! 
with a detachment of recruits, under command of ‘‘a) 
Albright, Twenty-fifth United States Infantry. 


. Lieutenants Heidt and Putnam, Company M, Sixth Unit 


Infantry, in expedition with 31 men against Fort Luis 
Isidro, Luzon, P.I. Engagement by detachments of Com 
and M, Sixth United States Infantry, near Tabuan, P. ! 
tery E, Third Artillery, and Companies E, G, H, and |, | 
United States Infantry, near Angeles, P. I 


. Transport Garrone sailsfor Manila with detachment of Thi: 


States Cavalry and 389 horses, under command of First Li 
Suplee, Third United States Cavalry. 


. Expedition under command of Col. 5. Snyder, Nineteenth I 


States Infantry, arrives at Manila. Sailed from San F! 
July 25, 1899. 


22. Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry mustered out at 5a 


cisco, Cal. 


. First Nebraska Volunteer Infantry mustered out at San F! 


Cal. Transports Valencia and Zealandia sail from Mani's 
First Montana Volunteer Infantry, under command of ( 
Kessler. Detachment Company M, Twenty-third Unitec > 
Infantry, engage insurgents at El Pardo, P. I. 


. Command of Maj. O. J. Sweet, which sailed from San Francisc 


26, 1899, arrives at Manila. 


. Transport Athenian sails for Manila with Troop D, Third U 


States Cavalry, under command of Capt. G. F. Chase, ae 
United States Cavalry; transport St. Paul sails for Manila wi’ 
Troops A, OC, E, F, K, i and M, Third United States Cavalry." 
der command of ‘Lieut. Col. H. W. Wessells, jr., Third Unite: 
States Cavalry. 
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24, Lieutenant-Colonel Bayless, First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
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. Detachment of Company E, 


29. Detachments 


with M and K companies, Eighteenth United States Infantry, 
two companies of Sixth Infantry, one company of the First Ten- 
nessee Volunteer Infantry, and one piece of artillery, made ex- 
pedition against insurgents northwest of Pardo; enemy shelled 
and driven from works. f ; 

Transport City of Puebdla sails for Manila with detachment of re- 
cruits, under command of Capt. B. D. Devore, Twenty-third 
United States Infantry; Company H, Sixth United States Infantry, 
drive insurgents from the village of Argogula, P. 1, killing sev- 
eral. 

Transport Indiana arrives at Manila, P. L, with 10 officers and S04 
enlisted men (recruits); transport Victoria sails for Manila with 
detachment of Third United States Cavalry; Companies D and E, 
Seventeenth United States Infantry, engage insurgents at Dolores, 

> 


Transport Morgan City is wrecked in Inland Sea, Japan; transport 
Leelanaw sails for Manila with detachment of Fourth United 
States Cavalry and 250 horses; the President authorizes the or- 
ganization of two additional regiments, to be known as the Forty- 
eighth and Forty-ninth Regiments of Infantry, United States Vol- 
unteers; transport Warren sails for Manila with detachment 
Signal Corps and recruits, under command of Capt. T. W. Moore, 
Twenty-first Infantry. 


_ Detachment of Company A, Thirty-sixth United States Volunteer 


sfantry, engages insurgents near Porac, P. I 
I y, 


. First Washington Infantry, United States Volunteers (42 officers and 


776 enlisted men), leaves Manila, P. I., on transport Pennsylvania, 
en route to San Francisco, Cal., for muster out. 


. Transport Columbia sails for Manila with headquarters, band, E, F, 


G, H, and L, Thirty-fourth Volunteer Infantry, and 3 Hospital 
Corps men, under command of Col. L. W. V. Kennon, Thirty-fourth 
Volunteer Infantry. 


. Insurgents make a general attack on Santa Rita, Guagua, and An- 


geles, Luzon, but are repulsed after a short engagement. 


. Detachment of Company A, Thirty-sixth Volunteer er. en- 


counter insurgents near Porac, P. I.; Battery F, Fifth Artillery, 
near Imus, P. I, and Companies F and C, Seventeenth United 
States Infantry, near Arayat, P. I. 

Companies B and I, Seventeenth United States Infantry, engage in- 
surgents near Calulut, P.[. | 

Company K, Twenty-third United States Infantry, engages insur- 
gents in the Acan Valley, P. I. 

Twenty-first United States Infantry, 
engage insurgents near Calamba, P. I.; detachment Company I, 
Thirty-sixth Volunteer Infantry, at Guagua, P. I.,and Companies 
F and E, First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, near La Paz, P. I. 

Transport Aztec sails for Manila with detachment Fourth Unite 
States Cavalry and 366 horses. Transport Belgian King sails for 
Manila with A, B, C, D, I, K, and M, T ~~ Volunteer In- 
fantry. Company L, Sixth United States Infantry, engages insur- 
rents at Isabella, P. I.; Company A, Twenty-third United States 

nfantry, Company H, First Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
detachments of Companies A and C, Sixth Infantry, engage in- 
surgents near Moalboal, P. I. 

Provisional brigade with headquarters established at San Fernando, 
organized, anc ae eegeral Young is placed in command. 
It comprises the following: Fourth Cavalry (10 troops), Twenty- 
fourth Infantry (8 companies), Thirty-seventh Infantry (2 com- 
panies), Love’s scouts (men detached from companies), Batson’s 
scouts (Macabebe), 2 troops, 200 Macabebe natives enlisted fora 
three months’ term. 


. Transport Ohio arrives at Manila, P. I., with7 officers and 689 enlisted 


men taken from the transport Morgan City wrecked in Inland Sea, 
September 2, 1899. Detachment of Company F, Seventeenth In- 
fantry, engage insurgents at Casaibas, P. I. 


. Twenty-seventh United States Volunteer Infantry sails from San 


Francisco, Cal.,on United States transports Tacoma and George W. 
Elder for Manila. 

Detachments Sixth Artillery, Sixth Infantry, Nineteenth Infantry, 
Twenty-third Infantry, and First Tennessee engage insurgents 
near Cebu, island of Cebu. Companies G and M, Seventeenth In- 
fantry, engage insurgents at Gondis, P. I. 

Insurgents wreck and ambush train near Angeles, Luzon, killing 2 
and wounding 3 men. Insurgents put to flight with a loss of & of 
their men killed. Thirtieth United States Infantry Volunteers 


sails from San Francisco, Cal., on United States transport Sherman | 


for Manila, P. I. Company K, Twenty-third Infantry, engages in- 
surgents near Cebu, island of Cebu. 

Tremagert Grant sails for Manila with Twenty-sixth Volunteer In- 
antry. 

Detaceneat Twenty-fourth Infantry engages insurgents near Mex- 
1co, « de 

Detachments Fourth Cavalry, Third Artillery, Ninth Infantry, and 
Thirty-sixth Infantry, Companies A, H, K, and L, Seventeenth 
Infantry, engage insurgents near Porac, P. I._ 

‘fourth Infantry and Fifth Artillery engage insur- 
gents near Imus, P. I., and Company A, Twenty-first Infantry, 
near Los Banos, P. I. 

Skirmish by Fourth Infantry at Imus, P. I. Transport Sheridan 
sails for Manila with Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
panies B, H, and I, Thirty-second Infantry. 

Transport Charles Nelson sails for Manila with field and staff and 
Companies C and D, Thirty-second Volunteer Infantry. Trans 
ort Glenogle sails for Manila with headquarters, Companies A, 
1, F,G, 8, K, L,and M, Thirty-second Volunteer Infantry, and de- 
tachment of men for Thirty-first and Thirty-third Volunteer In- 
fantry. Engagements by detachments Sixth Infantry and Hos- 
pital Corps near Tabuan, P.I.,and by Companies I and G, Twenty- 
second Infantry, near Arayat, P. I. 


. Skirmish by detachments Fifth Artillery, Signal Corps, Fourteenth 


Infantry, and Fourth Infantry near Imus, P. L. 

Detachments Fifth Artillery, Fourth Infantry, and Fourteenth In- 
fantry encounter insurgents near Imus, P. I.; Company B, Fourth 
Cavalry near Santa Ana, P. I.; detachment Company A, Fourth 
Cavalry, near Santa Cruz, P. I.; detacbments Fifth Artillery and 
Second Infantry at Calamba, P. I.; detachments Companies E and 
M, Seventeenth Infantry, near Calulut, P. L, and Ninth Infantry 
at Guagua, P. |. i 

Thirty-fitth United States Volunteer Infantry sails from Portland, 
Oreg.,on transports Sikh and City of Rio, en route for Manila, P. I. 
Detachment Twenty-second Infantry engages insurgents at 
Arayat, P. I. 
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5. Detachment Fourth Infantry engages insurgents at Binacayan, P. I. 


Twenty-ninth United States Volunteer Infantry sails from San 
Francisco, Cal.,on U. 8. transports Zealandia and City of Para for 
Manila, P. I. 


6. Engagements by Company K, Twenty-fourth Infantry, at Santa 


7 
‘ 


10. 


11. 


21. 


oo 


~~ 


26. 


o* 
wets 


v9 


1) 


or 


6. 


. Engagement by detachment Thirty-sixth 


. Companies D, H, K, L (First Battalion), and A, B, G, and I 


Ana, P. I.; Company K, Sixteenth Infantry, at Jolo, P. I.; detach- 
ments Fifth Artillery and Fourth Infantry at Imus, P. I., and de- 
tachments Fifth Artillery, Fourth Infantry, and Fourteenth In- 
fantry at Binacayan, P. I. 

Expedition starts into the Province of Cavite, P. I.. under command 
ot Brig. Gen. Theodore Schwan, United States Volunteers. The 
command consisted of the following organizations: Thirteenth In- 
fantry (11 companies), Fourteenth Infantry (3 companies), Third 
Cavalry (1 troop), Fourth Cavalry (1 troop), Fifth Artillery (Bat- 
talion F), Lowe's Scouts (1 company), Engineers (1 company), 
Hospital Corps (detachment), Signal Corps (detachment). (Ag- 
gregate strength, 1,771 soldiers). Engagements occurred at or 
near Cavite Viejo, Rosario, Santa Cruz, Buena Vista, and San 
Francisco, Province of Cavite, P. I. The enemy lost during these 
engagements about 100 killed and 400 wounded. Our loss was 5 
officers wounded (3 mortally) and 15 enlisted men. Detachment 
Company B, Sixth Infantry, engages insurgents at Sagajon River, 
P. L,and detachment Twenty-fourth Infantry at St. Augustin, P. 1. 


. Engagements by detachments Fourth Infantry and Hospital Corps 


near San Nicolas, P.I. Detachments Fifth Artillery, Fourth Cav- 

alry, Fourteenth Infantry, and Thirteenth Infantry at Novaleta, 

P. I., and detachment Company L, Fourteenth Infantry, near San 

Mateo, P. I, 

Infantry at Florida 
Blanca, P. I. Detachment Sixteenth Infantry at Mayeanayan, 
P.I. Detachments Fourteenth Infantry and Nineteenth Infan- 
try near San Mateo, P. I. Detachment Sixteenth Infantry and 
band near Caloocan, P. I., and detachments Fourth Artillery and 
Twenty fifth Infantry at La Loma, P. I 

Engagement by detachment Fourteenth Infantry at San Mateo, 
P. 1. Detachments Fifth Artillery and Thirteenth Infantry near 
San Francisco de Malabon, P. I.,and Company A, Corps of Engi- 
neers, at Santa Cruz, P. I. 

Transports Columbia and Belgian King, with Thirty-fourth United 
States Volunteer Infantry, arrive at Manila, P.I. Ninth Intantry, 
Twelfth Infantry, and Seventeenth Infantry engage insurgents at 
Angeles P. I. 


2. Engagements by detachments Thirty-seventh Infantry and Hospital 


Corps near Muntinlupa, P. I. Detachments Fourth Cavalry, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, and Thirty-seventh Infantry at Arayat, 
P. I., and Company H, Sixteenth Infantry, at Bag Bag Bridge, Bag 
Bag River, P. I. 


. Skirmish by detachment Fourth Cavalry near San Roque, P. I. 
. Detachment Sixteenth Infantry engages insurgents near Guiguinto, 
Pi 


3. Ninth Infantry, Twelfth Infantry, Seventeenth Infantry, and de- 


tachment Hospital Corps engage insurgents at Angeles, P. I. 


7. Engagements by Thirty-sixth Infantry near Dolores, P.I., and de- 


tachment Company D, Sixteenth Infantry, at Marilao Bridge, 
Marilao River, p - 

Engagements by Company L, Fourth Cavalry, at Cabiao, P. I: de- 
tachments Fourth Cavalry, Twenty-second Infantry, Thirty- 
seventh Infantry, and Hospital Corps at San Isidro, P. 1; detach- 
ment Company M, Eighteenth Infantry, at Jaro, P.I.; detachment 
Ninteenth Infantry at Lulas Mountains, P. 1, and detachment 
Company L, Sixth Infantry, at Baog, P. I. 

Transport Sherman with Thirtieth United States Volunteer Infan- 
try arrives at Manila, P. 1; engagements by detachment Sixth 
infantry near Isabela, P. I., and detachment Sixth Infantry near 
San Carlos, P.I. 

Scouts Thirty-fourth Infantry and quartermaster employees at- 
tacked by insurgents at Rio Grande (River), P. I. 

Twenty-eighth United States Volunteer Infantry sails from San 
Francisco, Cal., on U. 8. transports Tartar and Newport for 
Manila, P. I. 

Transports Tacoma and George W. Elder, with Twenty-seventh 
United States Volunteer Infantry, arrive at Manila. P. L; trans- 

yorts Charles Nelson, Sheridan, and Glenogle, with Thirty-second 
Inited States Volunteer Infantry, arrive at Manila, P. I 


. Engagements by Macabebe scouts and detachment Fourth Cavalry 


near Aliaga, P. I.; detachment Thirty-sixth Infantry near Lubac, 
P. I., and detachments Fourth Cavalry and Thirty-sixth Infantry 
at Porac, P. I 


. Thirty-ninth United States Volunteer Infantry sails from Portland, 


Oreg., on U.S. transports Pennsylvania and Olympia for Manila. 
Detachment Fourth Cavalry engages insurgents near Talavera, 
P.I. Portion of Forty-fifth United States Volunteer Infantry 
sails from San Francisco, Cal.,on U. 8S. transport Olympia for 
Manila, P. I. 


. Forty-seventh United States Volunteer Infantry sails from New 


York City on U.S. transport Thomas for Manila, P.I. Detach 

ment Thirty-sixth Infantry engages insurgents near Porac, P. I 

Third 
Battalion), Seventeenth Infantry, in an engagement, assisted by 
Light Battery E, First Artillery, and detachment Signal Corps, 
near and in the town of Magalang, province of Pampanga, Luzon, 
P. I., killed 16 of the enemy and wounded 128; our loss, wounded. 
An expeditionary brigade. under command of Brig. Gen. Loyd 
Wheaton, United States Volunteers, consisting of the Thirteenth 
Infantry, eleven companies of Thirty-third Volunteers, one pla- 
toon Battery L, Sixth Artillery, and detachment of engineers and 
Signal Corps (about 2,000 soldiers), embarked at Manila, P. L., on 
expedition to Lingayen, San Fabian, San Jacinto, and yicinity. 

One piece of artillery from Battery E of the First Artillery and Com- 
pany A, Seventeenth Infantry, in a skirmish with the insurgents 
north of Magalang, Pampanga Province, Luzon, P. L., killed sev- 
eral and wounded a considerable number; no loss to United States 
forces. 





7. Detachments Fourth Cavalry, First Artillery, Third Artillery, and 


Thirty-sixth Infantry encounter insurgents at Mabalacot, P. I. 
San Fabian, Luzon, P. 1., is occupied after a combined naval and 
land attack by about 2,000 soldiers, under command of Brig. Gen. 
Loyd Wheaton, and naval troops under Commander Henry Knox. 
 ) an Fourth Cavalry encounter insurgents at Talavera, 
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1899. 1900. 
Noy. 8. Major March, with a battalion of Thirty-third Volunteers, consist- | Jan. 2. Action between detachments Fifth Artillery and Thirty ninth [p. 
: ing of Companies B, E, G, and H, have a running engagement fantry and insurgents at Binan, P. I. . 
with about 200 or 300 of the insurgents near Magalang, Luzon, 8. Action between detachment Thirty-ninth Infantry and insurgey:. 
P. L., in which 9 insurgents are killed and 2 wounded; no casual- at Carmona, P. I. ieee 
ties to United States forces.) Detachment Thirteenth Infantry . Transport Logan with Forty-first United States Volunteer Infantry 
encounters insurgents at San Jacinto, P. [. arrives at Manila, P. I. i 
9. Detachments — ary - Thirty-sixth Infantry encounter 5. Action Sarees aeons Twenty-fifth Infantry and insurgeyt. 
insurgents near Bamban, P. I. at Comansi, P. IL. ’ 
10. Battalion of Thirty-third Volunteers, Companies B, E, G, and H, un- . Action between Sixth Artillery, Fourth Cavalry, Eleventh (a 
der Major March, have second engagement near Magalang, Luzon, Forty-sixth Infantry, and Thirtieth Infantry and insurgen: 
P. L, with about 600 insurgents under Colonel Carlos. Seventy Binan, P. I. 
insurgents are killed and many wounded; Colonel Carlos among . Action between Fourth and Eleventh Cavalry and the insurgents 
those killed; Casualties to United States troops, 2 wounded. near Indang, P. I. ‘ s 
Companies A and C, Seventeenth Infantry, in an engagement at . Action between Sixth Artillery, Nineteenth Infantry, Twent 
Masapinit, province of Pampanga, Luzon, P. I., kill 29 insurgents Infantry, and Forty-fourth Infantry and the insurgents at & 
and — 4 prisoners; casualties to United States forces, 3 apenenee, oie » » Caval a 
wounded. . Action between Fourth and Eleventh Cavalry and the insurg 
11. Company I, Seventeenth Infantry, and Troops Eand K, Fourth Cav- Naic, P. I. 
alry, in a short engagement with the insurgents on the peanngnats. . Action between Thirtieth Infantry and the insurgents near \ 
Conseyanes road, near Masapinit, Luzon, P. I., kill several and lenes, P. I. 
wound several more; casualties to United States forces, 2 killed . Action Fifth Artillery, Thirty-ninth Infantry, and Thirty 
and | wounded. Four soldiers of Troop K, Fourth Cavalry, in an Infantry with insurgents near Santo Tomas, P. I, 5 
engagement with 12 insurgents near Concepcion, province of Pam- 2. Action between Third Cavalry and the insurgents near | 
panga, Luzon, P. L., kill 1 lieutenant and 2 privates, wound 1 and Py, Me 
capture 5. The Thirty-third Volunteers, in an engagement with 3. Action between Fifth Artillery, Thirty-eighth Infantry, and | 
about 1,400 insurgents at San Jacinto, Luzon, P. 1., kill 134 of the ninth Infantry and the insurgents near Lipa, P. I 
enemy and wounda great many; casualties to United States forces, . Action between Fourth Cavalry, Eleventh Cavalry and th 
1 officer killed Major (Logan) and 2 enlisted men, 14 wounded, gents near San Pablo, P. L 
2. Detachment Third Cavalry engage insurgents at Boagalong, P. I., 5. Action between Fourth and Eleventh Cavalry and the i: 
detac pent neon ee Pet San Blas, P. L., and detach- at Tiaru, P. I. 
ment Third Cavalry at Asingan, P. I. . Action between Fourth Cavalry, Thirty-sixth Infantry, a: 
3. Buen Camino, one of the principal leaders in the insurrection, cap- ninth Infantry and the insurgents at Batangas, P. i. 
tured by members of First Battalion, Thirty-third Volunteers 7. Action between Fifth Artillery and Thirty-ninth Infantry 
(Companies A, B,C,D). They alsocapture an adjutant, secretary insurgents near Rosario, P. I. . 
to Aguinaldo: child, son of Aguinaldo, and Aguinaldo’s mother. 8. Action between Sixth Artillery and Nineteenth Infantry 
Detachment Forty-third Infantry, United States Volunteers, em- insurgents at Antique, P. I. 
bark at New York City on U.S. transport Meade, and detachment . Action between Eleventh Cavalry and Forty-fifth Infantry 
Forty-fifth Infantry, United States Volunteers, and Forty-sixth insurgents near Magallenes, P. I. 
Infantry, United States Volunteers, at San Francisco, Cal., on . Action between Sixth Artillery, Thirtieth Infantry, Thirty nt 
oe Ss agnepents Benmohr and City of Sidney, respectively, for as ea Thirty-ninth Infantry and the insurgents near San 
Manila, P. I. -ablo, P. I. 
20. Forty-first Infantry, United States Volunteers, and detachment 22. Santa Cruz occupied by three companies Thirty-seventh Volu 
Forty-third Infantry, United States Volunteers, embark at New uncer Major Boyd, assisted by gunboats Laguna de | 
York City on t . 8. transport Logan, and the Forty-fourth Infan- Florida, and Nipan. Balincoquin captured by a detac 
try, United States Volunteers, anc detachment F orty-third In- Thirty-sixth Volunteers, under Major Bishop; 3 men 
fantry, United States V olunteers, at San Francisco, Cal., on the enemy lost 9 killed, 4 wounded, 10 sony Action bet w 
U. 8. transports Hancock and City of Puebla for Manila, P. I. _ tachment Seventeenth Infantry and the insurgentsat Tu 
. Thirty-eighth United States Volunteer Infantry sails from San . Action between Fourth Cavalry, Thirty-ninth Infantry 
eee. , on U.8. transports Duke of Fife and St. Paul for insurgents at Majayjay, P. I. 
Manula, ° he »ti +wre, » ‘ow - r . \ 
. Company_F, Thirty-third Volunteers and detachment of United ‘ oe ee eee ee Forty-Afth Infantr; 
a paeneere tm an sasaqgement = — ae . Transport Grant with Forty eighth United States Volunt 
er el oe try arrivesat Manila, P.I. Action between Thirty-eight! 
The Tl Ft abet Retieeiere and Canemene I Whlete tidal Welanteare and the insurgents near Lipa, P. I. , 
» £20 SEITE ELS PRIARTY SDE VOM PARy &, 2 SITY“ VOlLUnvee#rs, 26. Action between Forty-seventh Infantry and the insurgent 
in an engagement Ww ith the insurgents in the Gamboles Mountains sol, P. I. Second Battalion, Forty-third Volunteers, un 
near Monin em, aRnOn, i 5, eatery ¢ isperse the onemy, cap Gilmore, occupies Calboyok, Samar, without loss to our | 
turing all of the artillery (14 pieces), arsenals, stores,etc. 9. Action between Thirty-seventh and Thirty-ninth Infantry : 
2. Detachment of Forty-ninth United States Volunteer Infantry sails insurgents at Sampalac, P. I 
from San Francisco, Cal., on U. 8. transport Warren for Manila, Aether taterene Goat --seventh Infantry and the insurgent 
r. a ees Thirty-third Infantry engages insurgents at * eo. PT 9 ¥y — 
Tila Pass, ‘ . “ pb ¥ . hi atemmnnt 
E Dota aeneee Twenty-fourth Infantry engages the insurgents at San ’ Aa ee or Thirty-fourth Infantry and the insurge: 
suis, P. 1. ae Side 
5. Detachments Third satiiery, See Patentry, % Sixteenth Infan- | Feb. 1. Aion between Twelfth Infantry and the insurgents a 
try encounter the enemy at San Iidefonso, P. IL. ees = aaa et 
. Detachment of Forty-ninth United States Volunteer Infantry sails » Action pete een TT Infantry and ee insurge! . 
from San Francisco, Cal., on U. 8. transport Sherman for Manila, 20 Ta ied } _ Ac tion Be Le gaspi, P. I., etween ~ 
P.I Detachments Third Artillery and Third Infantry and Six- commanded y Capt. A. U. Betts, Forty-seventh infant: 
teenth Infantry engage insurgents at Maasin, P. I sur ‘ge nts. Sospeses \uats and 3 others wounded. Matt 
. Detachment Sixth Infantry engage the insurgentsat La Granja, P. I. , Action =o third niantry “ ith the insurgents near _ 
.. Detachments a ene ne and Third Infantry engage the : “ee eT een Thirtieth Infantry and the insurgents 
insurgents at Olongapa, P. 1. eng yd ha ee . : wo 
‘ sa _ -~— detachment Twenty-fifth Infantry and insurgents ; Aon between Thirty-ninth Infantry and the insurgents 
at Iba, P. L. oo . . 
. Action between detachments Third Infantry and Thirty-second In- . Action between Nineteenth Infantry and the insurgent: - 
fantry and insurgents at Subig Bay, P. 1. delaria, P.I. The transport Venus arrives at Manila, 
. Action between detachments Third Artillery, Third Infantry, and board 26 American ex-Filipino prisoners of war, inclu 
Sixteenth Infantry and insurgents at Iidenfonso, P. I. tenant Gilmore and the survivors of the Yorktown’s cr 
. Action between detachment Fourth Cavalry and insurgents near PR  ~ Ss Eleventh Cavalry and T! 
Biacao, P. 1. . Action betwe ror tlev avalry ¢ uir 
3. Action between detachment Fourth Cavalry and insurgents near Infantry and the insurgents near Magdalena, P.I. 
San Miguel, P. I . Action between Third Artillery, Fortieth Infantry, and 
3. Action between detachments Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth In- enth Infantry and the insurgents at Darago, P. I. 
fantry and the insurgents near Dingras, P. I. . Action between Third Artillery and Forty-seventh In 
. Action between detachment Thirth-second Infantry and insurgents the insurgents at Tabaco, P. I. 
at Morong, P. I. . Action between Thirtieth Infantry and the insurgents 1 
. Action between detachment Twenty-fifth Infantry and insurgents bas, P. I. 
at Iba, P. I. Action between Fortieth Infantry and the insurgents 1 
. Action between detachments Fourth Cavalry, Eleventh Cavalry, Pp. 1. 
Twenty-seventh Infantry, and Twenty-ninth Infantry and insur- Action between Twenty-seventh Infantry and the ins 
gents at San Mateo, P. I. barrio Bartolome, P. I. 
20. Action between detachment Seventeenth Infantry and insurgents . Action between Ninth Infantry and the insurgents at Ti 


at Cantapang, P. I. : : : . Action between detachments Sixth Artillery and Ninetee! 
. Action between detachment Thirty-sixth Infantry and insurgents try at Cavitan, P. I. 


near Alos, P. I. d . Action near Magdalena, P. I., between detachment Thirt 
Action between detachment Twenty-sixth Infantry and insurgents Infantry and insurgents. 
at Lara, P. I. S . Action near Castellana, P. I., between detachment Forty-! 
. Action between detachment Thirty-fourth Infantry and insurgents fantry and insurgents. 
near Aritos, P. I. . Action near San Juan, P. 1, between detachment Third ‘ 
Action between detachments Twenty-first Infantry, Thirty-seventh and insurgents. — 
Infantry, and insurgents near Calamba, P. I. . Action at Luchan, P. I., between detachment Thirtieth 
. Action between detachments Sixth Artillery, Eleventh Cavalry, and insurgents. 
Twenty-seventh Infantry, Twenty-ninth Infantry, and Forty-fifth . Action at Libmanan, P. I., between detachments Thirt) 
Infantry and insurgents at Montalbon, P. I. : and Fortieth Infantry and insurgents. : 
’. Action between detachment Twenty-fourth Infantry and insurgents 21. Action at Caliuog, P. L., between detachment Twenty-sixth |: 
at Talavera Road, P. L. M and insurgents. 
. Action between detachment Twenty-fourth Infantry and insurgents 22. Action at Camalig, P. I., between detachments Third Artille! 
at Bongabong, P. 1. s f Fortieth Infantry and insurgents. ; = 
. Twelfth Infantry engages the insurgents at Panique, P. I. 23. Action at Guinobatan, P. I., between detachments Third A! 
and Fortieth Infantry and insurgents. Bi a 
. Action between detachments Fifth Artillery and Thirty-ninth In- 24, Action at Sevilla, P. L., between detachment Thirtieth Infan 
fantry and insurgents at San Cristobel, P. i insurgents. 
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. Action at Paranas, Samar, between Com 


® Action at Hilongos, P.1., between detachment 


. Action a 


7. Action on Rio de 
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5, Action at Alaminos, P. I., between detachment Thirty-sixth Infantry 


and insurgents. 


_ Action near San Juan, P. I., between detachment Third Cavalry 


and insurgents. 


. Action near Ligaon, P. I., between detachment Fortieth Infantry 


and insurgents. 


. Action at Tagun, P. L., between detachment Sixteenth Infantry and 


insurgents. 
Action at Linao, P. L, between detachments Sixteenth Infantry and 
Hospital Corps and insurgents. 


_ Action at Barrio of Antipolo, P. I., between detachment Forty-fifth 


Infantry and insurgents. 


3. Action near Antimonan, P. I., between detachment Thirtieth In- 


fantry and insurgents. 


. Action at Paete, P. L, between detachment Forty-second Infantry 


and insurgents. 


_ Action at Cabugao, P. L., between detachment Thirty-third Infantry 


and insurgents. : 
Action at Penaranda, P. L, between detachments Thirty-fourth In- 
fantry and Hospital Corps and insurgents. 


. Action near Magdalena, P. I., between detachment Thirty-seventh 


Infantry and insurgents. 


._ Action near Matiginao, Samar, between Company H., Forty-third 


Volunteers, and insurgents, in which two were killed, and Lieut. 
Joseph Thomas Sweeney and 3 others wounded. 


. Action at Bugason, P. 1., between detachment Eighteenth Infantry 


and insurgents. 

Action at Valderrama, P. I., between detachments Nineteenth and 
Forty-fourth Infantry and insurgents. 

ny M, Forty-third In- 

fantry Volunteers, under command of Lieutenant Andrews, and 

insurgents. Casualties to United States troops, 3 wounded. 

orty-third Infantry 
and insurgents. 

Action at Puerta Rivas, P. 1. between detachment Thirty-second 
Infantry and Macabebe scouts and insurgents. 

Guinobatan, P. LL, between detachments Fortieth and 
Forty-seventh Infantry and insurgents. 

Action at Guisijan, P. I., between detachments Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Infantry and insurgents. 

Pampango, P.1., between detachments Fourth Cav- 
alry, Thirty-fourth Infantry, scouts Thirty-second Infantry, and 
Macabebe scouts and insurgents. 

Action at Polangui, P. 1., between detachments Thirty-seventh and 
Forty-fifth Infantry and insurgents. 


. Aetion at Legoa Pass, P. I., between Thirty-seventh Infantry and 


insurgents. 


. Action near Camalig, P. I., between Thirty-seventh and Forty-fifth 


Infantry and insurgents. 


. Action at La Granja, P. L., between detachment Forty-third In- 


fantry and insurgents. ; 
Action near Cavinti, P. L, between detachment Thirty-seventh In- 
fantry and insurgents. 


23. Action at Camalig, P. L., between detachments Thirty-seventh and 


Forty-fifth Infantry and insurgents. 

Action near Biason, Samar. under Lieutenant Andrews, Forty-third 
Volunteers. One enlisted man of Company L and 1 of Company I 
wounded. 


. Sixteen men under a sergeant of Company A, Eighteenth Infantry, 


in returning to Capiz, Panay, surprised a band of 30 insurgents, 
killing 2, wounding several, and taking 1 prisoner. Action near 
Batangas, P. I., between detachment Thirty-eighth Infantry and 
insurgents. 


3. Action at Calbayok, Samar, under Captain Fair, Forty-third Volun- 


teers. Casualties to United States troops, 2 killed and 2 wounded. 


. Action at Gandara, Samar, under Lieutenant Stewart, Forty-third 


Volunteers. No casualties to United States troops, but consider- 
able loss to enemy. 

Action at Mabalacat, P. I.. between detachment Ninth Infantry and 
insurgents. 

Action between detachment Forty-second Infantry and insurgents 
near Paete, P. I. 

Action between detachments Eighteenth and Nineteenth Infantry 
and insurgents at Barboza, P. Ir 


. Action near San Jose, Samar, between a detachment of Company I, 


Forty-third Infantry, under Sergeant Hoover, and insurgents 

Lieutenant Stedge, Company L, Forty-seventh Infantry, in making 
a scout from Gubat to Santa Marie, Luzon, killed 12insurgents and 
captured 7. 


. Action at Cavitan, P. I, between detachment of Nineteenth Infan- 


try and insurgents. 


. Action near San Vicente, P. I., between detachments Thirteenth 


and Twenty-fourth Infantry and insurgents. 

Action near Lambunao, P. I., between detachment Twenty-sixth 
Infantry and insurgents. 

Action near Baloang, P. I., between detachment Third Cavalry and 
insurgents. 


. Action near Mayantoc, P. I., between detachments Fourth Cavalry 


and Seventeenth Infantry and insurgents. 


. Action at Nueva Caceres, P. 1, between detachment Forty: fifth 


Infantry and insurgents. 


. Action near San Manuel, P. I., between detachment Thirteenth In- 


fantry and insurgents. 


. Action at Lavazares, Samar, Forty-third Volunteers, under Lieu- 


tenant Seaman. Nocasualties to United States troops, but heavy 
loss to insurgents. 


. Action near San Jose, Samar, Forty-third Volunteer Infantry, under 


Lieutenant Morris, and insurgents. 


. Action near Niporo, Samar. under Captain Fair, Forty-third Volun- 


teers. Wounded: First Lieut. Henry J. Stewart, adjutant Second 
Battalion. 


. A rebel force, mostly religious fanatics, 100 strong, attack the city 


of Santa Cruz, Luzon, garrisoned by 3companies of Thirty-sevent 
Volunteers, The rebels repulsed with considerable loss in killed 
and wounded. Two companies of the Twenty-ninth Volunteers 
also participated in defense of Santa Cruz. Action at Barrio San- 
chay, P. L, between detachment Thirteenth Infantry and in- 
surgents. 


14. Action near Paquil, P. I., between detachment Forty-second Infan- 





try and insurgents. 


1900. 


Apr. 


May 


15. 


3. 


3. One hundred men of Forty-third Infantry are 
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The garrison Catubig, Island of Samar, P. I., consisting of 31 men of 
Company H, Forty-third Infantry, is surrounded by a body of 
some 600 insurgents; driven from their barracks to a hastily con- 
structed trench they maintain a siege of four days. when, after 
19 men have been killed and 4 of the others wounded, the surviv- 
ors are rescued on the 19th by 10 men of Company H, under Lieu- 
tenant Sweeney; insurgents killed known to be over 200, and many 
wounded. 


. Action at Batac, P. I., between detachments Third Cavalry, Thirty- 


fourth Infantry, and insurgents. 


. Action at Lavag, P. I., between detachments Third Cavalry, Thirty- 


fourth Infantry, and insurgents. 

Captain Scranton, Thirtieth Infantry, with 56 men, rescue 50 Span- 
ish prisoners and capture 1 insurgent mjor and several ladrones 
near Sariaya, Luzon, P. I. 

Action at Colasi, P. I, between detachment Nineteenth Infantry 
and insurgents. 


. Captain Latimer, Thirtieth Infantry, and 50 men capture 1 insurgent 


captain, 1 lieutenant, and 12 soldiers at Antimonan, Luzon, and 
rescue 225 Spanish prisoners. Action near Pilar, P. I., between 
detachment Thirty-third Infantry and insurgents 


. Action at San Nicolas, P. I., between detachment Third Cavalry and 


insurgents. 


22. Action at Candaba, P. I., between detachment Thirty-fifth Infantry 


and insurgents. 
Action near Bangar, P. I., between detachment Forty-cighth Infan- 
try and insurgents. 


. Action near Lacado, P. I., between detachment Thirty-third Infun- 


try and insurgents. 


. Action near Paguil, P. I., between detachment Forty-second Infan- 


try and insurgents. 


. Action at Legaspi, P. I., between detachment Forty seventh Infan- 


try and insurgents. 


. Action at Muntinlupa, P. L, between detachment Twenty-first In- 


fantry and insurgents. 


. Action at Malabon, P. I., between detachment Thirty-ftrst Infantry 


and insurgents. Captain Hankins, with his company, F, Ferty- 
eighth Volunteers, practically annihilates a band of 50 insurgents 
in barracks at Tomorong, Luzon. No casualties to United States 
forces. 


. Lieutenant May, with 20 native scouts, in an engagement with the 


insurgentsat Barrio Cabaritan, Luzon, kill 2, wound 3,and capture 
4insurgents; a considerable amount of ammunition is captured. 
Company F, Forty-third Volunteers, under Captain Cooke. are at- 
tacked at Catarman, Saniar, by insurgents 1,000 strong. Engage- 
ment lasts about six hours, when the insurgents are routed. with 
a loss of 14 killed. Our loss,2 wounded. Action near Manacag 
P. L, between detachment Fourth Cavalry and insurgents. : 

Lieutenant Jeffries, Thirty-third Volunteers, with a detachment 
from Thirty-third Volunteers, in an engagement with the insur- 
gents at Lungboi, Luzon, kills 14; wounds several. Lieutenant 
McClelland and 30 men, Thirty-third Volunteers. near Candon 
Luzon, wounds and captures Captain Abasea, bandit, killing 4 of 
his band and wounding? more. No casualties to United States 
forces. 


. Major Laws, Thirty-fifth Volunteers, near San Miguel Silus. captures 


2 insurgent lieutenants and | private. Patrol Eleventh Cavalry, 
with native police, in returning to Naic, Luzon, are fired on by 
ladrones. Oneof ourmen wounded. Wounded ladrones captured. 


5. Corporal Roston with 8 men, Company K, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 


in an engagement near San Quintin, Luzon, with 20 insurgents, 
capture 10 of them and considerable amount of ammunition. 

. ambushed by in- 
surgents near Panbijan, Samar. Insurgents’ loss, 12 killed. ‘Cas- 
ualties, United States forces, 1 wounded. Lieutenant O'Connor 
with company of Macabebes, 10 men from Company F, Thirteenth 
Infantry, and 3 native policemen in an engagement with § la 
drones in Villases, P. I., killed 2 and take 2 prisoners. Erneste V 
Smith, assistant adjutant general, captain, Fourth Infantry, with 
40 men of the Fourth Cavalry, troop G, 20 of these under Lieuter 
ant Day, Thirty-fourth Volunteers, capture Gen. Pantelon Garcia 
and Major Hilario in the town of Jaen, Luzon. Col. Arthur Mur- 
ray, Forty third Infantry, reports capture of Hilongas, Lev te 
Our loss 4 wounded. Insurgents’ loss 7 lied, 21 wounded: 50 
prisoners, 5 guns, 14 rifles captured. ; 


10 kil 


. Lieutenant Jernigan, Forty-fourth Volunteers, surprises insurgent 


camp near San Juan de Guimba, killing 2 and capturing 21 rite 
No casualties to United States forces. About 75 insurgents and 
bolomen attack Candelaria, Zambales, Luzon, and are rr pulsed 
with a loss of 3 killed and several wounded. il 


Captain Payson, Thirty-second Infantry, destroys two barrack 


Ss. 


8. sat 
Gunnay, near Orion, Luzon. P 

9. Lieutenant Draper, Twenty-second Infantry, with 20men (Twenty 
second Infantry) in an engagement with insurgents on barrio of 
Santa Barbara, Luzon, kills3, wounds several, and captures 30 guns 
and considerable ammunition. —— 

10. Commanding officer of Company M, Forty-ninth Infantry. stationed 
at Piat, Luzon, reports capture near there of I4 ladrones, among 
whom are insurgent officers. Sergeant Schmirtz. Company M. 
Twelfth Infantry, with a small detachment, captures 6 ladrones 


9 


and considerable ammunition in a barrio of San Juan de Guimba, 
Luzon. 


. Joaquin Luna, commissary of funds for Aguinaldo, and Maj. Santas 


Noras, insurgent president of Baloan, surrender to Major March 
Thirty-third Volunteers, at Candon, Luzon, P.I. Major Baldwin. 
with a detachment of Twenty-second Infantry, capture a lieuten- 
ant and 9 insurgents on an angle of Rio Grande and Chico rivers 
in Luzon, P.I. Nocasuaities to United Statesforces. Col. Vincent 
Prado, of the insurgent forces, captured by Captains Styer and 
Wild, of Thirteenth Infantry, in a barrioof Pozoruhio, Luzon. P. L 


Lieutenant Miller, Thirty-second Infantry, near Samal, Luzon. P. I 
captures 4 ladrones; 3 were killed in trying to escape. Colonel 
Duvall, Forty-eighth Infantry, reports capture of Ancitio Mendoza 
and Lieutenant Lon Meliano with 3 men in barrio near Ban: 
Luzon. Captain Hawkins, Forty-eighth Infantry. in an encage- 
ment near Balaon, Luzon, with 20 insurgents, kills 6. wounds 1 
and captures several rifles and 1,000 rounds ammunitior . 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


May 14. Lieutenant Noble, with detachment Company F, Thirteenth In- 


fantry, captures 2ladrones in barrio of San Manuel, Luzon. Lieu- 
tenant Read, with 30 men from Company H, Thirteenth Infantry, 
in an engagement with 20 ladrones near San Manuel, Luzon, P.L., 
kills 1 ladrone and wounds 2 others. Lieutenant Coburn, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, engages about 20 insurgents at Hobat. near Cande- 
laria, Luzon; captures 3 insurgents; no casualties to United States 
troops. Sergeant Smith, with a detachment of Company M, 
Twelfth Infantry, in barrio of San Jose, Luzon, capturestiod rones, 
9 rifles, and 1Wroundsof ammunition. Detachment Thirty-fourth 
Volunteers met Natividad (insurgent general) and 75 riflemen and 
a number of bolomen at Quiem, Leyte; insurgent loss, 6 killed; cas- 
ualties to United States forces, | wounded. Eighty soldiers of Com- 
panies I and K, in an engagement with the insurgents, 500 strong, 
at Agusan, Mindanao; insurgent loss, 52 killed; our loss, 2 killed 
and 3 wounded. 


. Col. Pablo Padilla and Lieut. Col. Casemarco Tino, 2 insurgent 


officers, are captured near Licap, Luzon, P. I. 


. Detachment Thirty-third Infantry encounters Aguinaldo and party 


of 100 insurgents at Sagad, P. 1., and wounds a mounted officer, 
whose saddlebags contain Aguinaldo’s papers since November, 
1899. Captain Rucker, Thirty-third Volunteers, surprises Captain 

eee and ~— him, together with 23 of his men, near Maliabong, 
suzon, P. L. 


. Major Muir, and Company D, Thirty-eighth Infantry (57 strong), 


attacked main body of insurgents (125 strong) on island of Ma- 
rindugue. Six insurgents killed, many wounded in flight; no cas- 
ualties to United States forces. A detail of native scouts belong- 
ing to Lieutenant Parson's detachment are attacked near San 

uintin, Abra Province, Luzon. Lieutenant Parson arrived with 
35 men and dispersed the insurgents, killing 6. 


. Two oumpentes of insurgents (1/0 aggregate strength) voluntarily 


surrender to Colonel Liscum at Tarlac, Luzon, P. [ 


24. Sergeant perey is instantly killed by shot in the head while rescu- 
it 


ing the daughter of the president of Montalbon from the ladrones 
at Balayan, P. 1. Four privates, with Sergeant Berry, kept upa 
return fire until reenforcements arrive, when the ladrones fied, 
witha loss of 7 killed. Lieutenant McGowan, with a detachment 
ot Forty-eighth Volunteer Infantry, kills 7 bolomen and captures 
16 more near Gallano, Luzon, P. I 

Three insurgent officers and 46 men surrender to Colonel Liscum at 
Tarlac, Luzon, P. L 


. Major Langhorne with a detachment Thirty-ninth Infantry in a 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


2 


3. 
& 


6. 


skirmish with insurgents at Camalig, Luzon, P. I., kills 4 insur- 
gents, and wounds many more. A force of 100 insurgents, in an 
attack on Abycay, Bataany, Luzon, P. I., are repulsed by Captain 
Brandt, Thirty-second Volunteers, killing 4 insurgents. No cas- 
ualties to United States forces. Three insurgent officers and 55 
soldiers surrender unconditionally to Lieutenant-Colonel Bubb, 
Twelfth Infantry, at Paniqui, Luzon, P.I. Action near Santiago, 
P. L, between insurgents under Captain Legaspi and detachment 
Forty-eighth Infantry, in which 1 insurgent is killed and 1 rifle 
and 9) cartridges captured. Action at Tubao, P. I., between na- 
tive pote and insurgents, and 2 rifles and 26 cartridges are cap- 
tured. 

The Barrio of Pawan near Pagsanjan, province of Laguna, P. I., 
surrenders to and is destroyed by detachments Forty-second In- 
fantry, Thirty-seventh Infantry, and Eleventh Cavalry. Loss to 
insurgents 1 killed, 1 wounded, and 4 captured. No casualties to 
United States troops. Detachment Thirty-sixth Infantry captures 
near Mangatarem, P.1..13 gunsand 1 pistol. Detachment Thirty- 
fourth Infantry captures at Licup, P. I., 18 rifles, 485 cartridges, 
and insurgent lieutenant. 

Action near Penaranda, P. I., between mounted detachment Thirty- 
fifth Infantry and insurgents. Action near Agno, P. I., between 
detachment Thirty-sixth Infantry and insurgents results in the 
capture of 2 native cannon and 3 rifles. Action near Tarlac, P. I., 
between scouting party and insurgents results in capture of 5 
carbines, 44 cartridges, 1 prisoner, and papers belonging to insur- 
gent Lieutenant-Colonel Gilino. 

Mounted detachment Thirty-sixth Infantry in fight during the 
night captures 27 Remington and 4 Mauser rifles, also Francisco 
Orden, chief of ladrones. Lieutenant Barnado Vacho and 11 men 
surrender at Cuyapo, P. I. to adjutant Twelfth Infantry with 4 
Mauser and 2 Remington rifles and 100 cartridges. In action at 
Linalon, P. I., between detachment Forty-second Infantry and 
2530 insurgents 1 soldier and 8 insurgents are killed and 4 insur- 
gents are wounded; Colonel Duvall, Forty-eighth Infantry, cap- 
tures Francisco Peres, captain of bolo gang, near Santa Lucia, 
P. I.; Major Johnson, Twenty-nintbh Infantry, island of Tablos, 
near Odinujan, encounters and captures a band of 25 insurgents 
with 10,000 rounds of ammunition and a deposito containing 20 
tons of rice. 

Captain Sullivan with detachment Thirty-fourth Infantry captures 
at Licup, P. I., 3 rifles, 3 shotguns, and 125 rounds of ammunition; 
Lieutenant O'Connell, commanding Macabebe scouts, at Cuyapo, 
P. L, captures near that place 7 rifles and 6 insurgents. 


June 1, Capt. Ambrosia Sandoval surrenders at Cayupo, P. 1., to United 


States forces, with 1 lieutenant, 29 men, 26 rifles, 4 revolvers, and 
700 rounds of ammunition. Major Steever, with Troop E, Third 
Cavalry, struck insurgents in force at Mount Parayan, southeast 
of Badoc. Our losses, 1 man killed, 1 wounded. Twenty-seven 
insurgents seen to fall, 2 prisoners. 

Three Remingtons, 1 Mauser, 2 revolvers, and ammunition are sur- 
rendered to Lieutenant Davis, Twelfth Infantry, at San Juan de 
Guimba, P. L.; 3 rifles are surrendered at Camalig, P. I., to Major 
Allen, Twelfth Infantry; Lieutenant Smith, Twenty-sixth Infan- 
try, captures 3 Remingtons, 3 Mausers, and 1 shotgun in Barrio of 
Mangatarem, P, I.; Lieut. Mariano Quinson, with 19 men, sur- 
render at Cuyapo, P. I.; Lieutenant Matson, Thirty-fourth In- 
fantry, captures near Santo Domingo, P. I., 23 rifles without 
stocks, large quantity artillery ammunition and parts of ammu- 
nition factory; detachment Thirtieth Infantry captures at Uni- 
san, P. I., the insurgent Maj. Antonio Mavina. 

In action near Bustos, P. L., an insurgent, reputed to be Captain 
Francisco, Malabon Battalion, is killed. 

Insurgent Captain Versola turns in 4 rifles at Cuyapo, P. I., and 
insurgent Lieutenant Quinson, same place, brings in 13 insur- 
gents, rifles, and ammunition; 3 rifles are surrendered at Aguila, 


Insurgent Captain Mendoza surrenders at Cuyapo, P. I.; 10 guns, 10 


rifles and 3 shotguns are surrendered to commanding oflicer, 
Camalig, P. I. 


1900. 

June 8, The insurgent General Pilar is arrested opposite San Pedro Macat; 
P. L., by Captain Lara, in command detachment Twenty-first [p: 
fantry; Lieut. Col. Manuel de Leru, with 1 captain, 2 lieutenants 
36 men, and 64 guns, surrender at Tarlac, P. I.; Captain Sulliyay’ 
Thirty-fourth Infantry, captures Cols. Queripaito Medina and 
Oboldo Yango, near Mayapup, P. 1; and Lieut. Col. Val: ntine 
Diaz, of Macabulo’s force, surrenders at Camalig, P. I. F 

9. Lieutenaut Bolton, commanding detachment Seventeenth Infantry 
captures near Alcala, P. L.,Cavestany and Maj. Nicolas Perez, also 
12 rifles and 1,080 rounds of ammunition. 

. Insurgent Maj. Ynocencio Catlas surrenders at Camalig, P. I 

. Lieutenant Johnson, commanding detachment Forty-first Infantry 
captures the Insurgent General Hizon, near Molina of San Jose 
vicinity of Mexico, P. I.; General Grant captures stronghold occy: 
pied by insurgents near Libut, P. I., destroying barracks ang 
stone houses; Captain Hilton, Thirty-ninth Infantry, surrounds 
barrio of Sutul, a haunt of pirates, and arrests every male inha}j 
tant, 70 in number. 

. Lieutenant Mapes, Thirty-second Infantry, captures in mountains 
near Porac, a large quantity of ordnance stores, including Mauser 
cartridge machine. 

. Lieutenant Harvey, Forty-first Infantry, capturesat Magalang, P| 
5 insurgents, 5 rifles, and considerable ammunition; Major Bra 
den, Thirty-sixth Infantry, secures 2 rifles at Mangatarem, P|. 
and Lieutenant Smith, Thirty-sixth Infantry, captures 17 rifles 
near same place. 

5. Major Steever, northeast of Cabugar, P. I., and southeast of Sinait. 
P.1., in several skirmishes with insurgents, destroys 6 cuartels, 4 
outpost stations, and number of isolated shelters, also much cloth. 
ing, and captures Tinio’s quarters [which are burned] and letters 
signed by him. Insurgent General Macabulos, with § officers, |; 
men, and 124 guns, surrenders at Tarlac, P. 1. to Colonel Liscum: 
Lieut. Genero Morelass surrenders at Camalig, P. I.; Maj. Mateo 
de la Cruz and Dionisis Loredos, secretary to Colonel Stana. are 
captured by detachment Forty-second Infantry during the night 

. Detail Twenty-fourth Infantry, sent out on 15th instant, returns to 
San Jose, P. L., from mountains, bringing 120 Mauser and &5 Rem 
ington rifles found in cache and 13 bull-cart loadsof machinery f 
making powder; Lieut. Catalino Alnas, with 10 men and 10 rifles, 
surrenders at Villasis, P. I. 

. Eight insurgents, with 9 Remington rifles and 1 revolver. surren 
der to Captain Crittenden, Twenty-second Infantry, at Candaly 
P.I. Wagon train from Naic to Indang ambushed near Malabon 
and one civilian teamster killed. 

0. Detachment Forty-first Infantry, near Barrio Panapuan, P. I., in 
skirmish with ladrones, wounds one and captures considerable 
ammunition. 

22. Lieutenant Burr, commanding detachment 15 scouts, encounters 
band of ladrones near Barrio Hacierpis, P. L., killing 9 and « 
turing 2 wounded, 2 ponies, and quantity of ammunition. Captain 
Garviana surrenders at Cabanatuam, P. I., to United Statesiforces 

. Insurgent Lieut. Col. Cadero Calna, with 3 officers, 15 men, and! 
guns, surrenders at Tarlac, P. I. 

23. Lieutenant Burr, Eleventh Infantry, with 23 scouts, finds and 4 
stroys in mountains west of Mabalaca, P. I., stronghold and cache 
of 20 tons of ordnance stores, and machinery of all kinds, for man 
ufacturing ordnance. 

. Captain Lyers, Thirty-seventh Infantry, and Captain Ross, Elevent! 
Cavalry, with 2 companies in action with 200 armed insurgents, 
near Luisiana, P. I., kill 4. 

. Detachments Eleventh Cavalry and Thirty-seventh Infantry, under 
Captain Scott, strike insurgent band south of San Antoni 
Killed 2, wounded 2, captured 2 men, 2 rifles, 20 bolos; no casualties 

among our troops. 

28. A patrol of ten men of the Thirty-fifth Infantry encounters band 
armed natives near Barrio San Rita, killing 1, wounding }, and 
scattering the rest; our casualties none. 

. Town of Baculan, 2} miles south of Taguig, raided by ladrones: na 
tives, robbed of money, clothing, and cattle, resisted and had one 
wounded. Filipino General Aquino surrenders at Angeles, with 
64 ritles and 1,122 rounds ammunition. 

Major Short, with detachments E and C, Thirty-fifth Infantry 
tures insurgent Major Sinfrose, who commands all troops in 
vicinity, with 15 guns. Lieutenant Jernigan, Thirty-fourth Inf 
try, strikes a band of outlaws near Talavera, P. [., and kills 1 
Major Wygant, Twenty-fourth Infantry, captures an in 
captain and 7men nearSanJose. Gen. Artemio Ricarte «: or 
a prominent insurgent leader, captured at Manila. Lieuter 
Walker, with Troop A, Third Cavalry, strikes the bo f la 
drones who had ambushed the Indang wagon train, killing ~ 

. A body of 50 ladrones secrete themselves on a coastwise vess' 
Filipino, at Manila, and when opposite Gotong seize and )! 
the vessel. General Grant pursues and overtakes them on ! 
killing 12 and dispersing remainder. Our loss, 3 killed a 
wounded, all of Company H, Third Infantry. ae 

. First Sergt. E. L. Hamilton and 8 men, of Company BP, Thirtiet It 
fantry, attacked by a body of some 50 insurgents at Damag 
bridge; attack successfully repulsed; 38 men wounded. In act 
with ladrones, near Humingan, P. I., detachment of Company , 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, kills ] and captures 5; also takes 8 Ik 
ington rifles and 200 cartridges. : 

4. Two insurgent officers and 20 men surrender at Magalang, 
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REGULAR NAVY. No. 2. 
Wooden steam vessels unfit for sea service 
Wooden sailing vessels unfit for sea service . : 
Total number of vesselsin Regular Navy............-...--------+----++° . 
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List of prizes captured by vessels of the North Atlantic fleet. 
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destroyed. 

Buena Ventura.......---------- | Web. once ccceccecce Condemned. 
POUP0 ..---c ercceeannes -ceeees [eene-GO ~cccccecccces Do. 
PanaMA..ccocessessese secees coer fymen ee ee Do. 
LOTONZO «--- e-eces tenn eens eeeee- 1) Seer ee Do. 
Carlos F. Rozes. ...--- ----+--++-|---- Me Gain nbcnine ss Do. 
Almirante Oquendo.......-..-- MME «2020000200 
Infanta Maria Teresa .....----. serene a0 peeeaans \||Captured and destroyed 
a TS WU ca eccdecmawinn is: ae lr by bo 8¢ ve off 
TONE ee aoe cece Santiago, July 3, 1898. 
for ~oaennpenar ane satan ee ay epee errs 
AlVATARO . 1003 eccesacscase eecees [oases do ......-...---| Captured. 
Reina de los Angeles. .....-.---. PROB. 0 o0c necccosess Do. 
Tomas Brooks -..----------------|--.- DN nwendecuenens Do. 
Mexi00. ....-ceccce ccccsscececese acene OP canhaaenadons Do. 
San Juan ..---.--- nanan ereee eens juea=- dO .....0..--- Do. 
Mortero cece ccccce coccee woceee eocee OF cneentwsnins Do. 
Frasquita. .-..<cccesceccececeses|ooe- do ........-....| Condemned, 
Reina Mercedes ..........-..--. | Armed ............ | Beached. 
Ambrosio Bolivar...-..-.---.-- FOO ci ccatdvceduscc | Condemned. 
GUO ....acvnescereh dnsondiwessen| enue Nai ienbit ache | 0. 
AIMADSA . 220000200 coccvcccccccsclecees ee ae ee | Released. 
Olinda Rodrigues .....--.------ = BD dacs cuter | 
APRODRUUB a 5s0 csr ccccce cusses |----- OO vectacsewndes | Condemned. 
Adult . .. 222 - aeecee weccce cncete-- pean IE PS Do. 
Cobedieidy :....ianacnmimdand ddestnne ts sired tt. cukhen thease Released. 
HonMthn ....asnanbuadies eaensed ae era | Condemned, 
Sol eS Se a | ee ee | Released. 
Don Francisco Gandon ..-......]....- Me ndenientese sen Do. 
ae... care ee eee eens ee pe Do. 
Miguel Jover......----- .-----+-].-..- OD esse venncanne i 
Quatro de Setiembre-..-........|..-.- OS | Condemned. 
WeMG tl... ccecncnseunsenesseasccesfecens Rar | 
ES Oe ee ee i) eee ee 
Expreso de Gibara .........-.-.]..-.- Sl indexseedains 
Paquette... ..ccccccesccsscecees WN awetanwn nein | Do. 
BORE DEE camptiathGthbadtkgas Tikendade wuie wedaee <0 Destroyed. 
Tres Hermnos.... ....<- ecses-- een ddsaveanwcddinn Condemned. 
pO eee ee ee OW cékdcdeedensa 0. 
TORE .gccevdaeddunbssnnsksddtideid saudiudcueces Do. 
No ae doa a ae ae ae ean iP asistadsssse- 
GrGGRED ..ncaneneuqeeseteese senesetncens i nGthmisdaanae Do. 
POURED . ccnncsaddene chsh sctelions (a toh Adawceeen Do. 
Aueoes onsk subdnnad eben sant abaa hepa = Sscdddakoton 2 oe 

TE .cusanctenmeuehdienecabeemaalenmes ae en < eleased. 
CORI . .udeacdae tibdeeadeneenetiunes _ eRe | Abandoned. 
PECROING uc oun ninndbusndeoucsenTicéss i <ccasenauaed | Released. 
CORIO, a cntpatiseekGsnine ccnstesnes i ceawen auesnetl Destroyed. 
SOS TES sccads cnbekn Shrtendinns iat TO) ui einiceitestincicheal Released. 
LAIGIGUS «+ «cadengassattuacess ive Lomizeste cece Scuttled and abandoned. 
DOnOCNN GE a keactcdnccnacess levees Nee wintidarvad hea 
Schooner Matilde ..............}..... i aistisette- insta 
Ciudado de Sagua ..............}....- nd avatiateande: Destroyed. 
Nablero. ......<<.-. hE A ee Dn senwrnabiewien Do. 
URIBE 6 i icen cs hac ncksncdé leven Pls detente Do. 
i Fv Giada Chdeaiiiatiass Rib nel « wecanewpcidn Do. 
NGO SUES akin co bneawethnete duc <cucscdoenncs Do. 
VevenO SOOO sick ddcccccncclicess Ps demote wieias Do. 
BGGD . tiicgcubdeaiebostiun waeedlduwie  Owesdew een Do. 
Joven Genaro ............ aad REE Do. 
Santiago Apostol...............]....- Pi whdaseunwnet Condemned. 
OW TOURED radidadeviewanccdions WE itncasideinaticaneden 
SOON icra Bie a a By ia ttt nea 
Iron lighter in tow of steamer |....- ep auatinkwasaee Do. 

Manita. Latter escaped. 
Antonio Suarez ................}....- albanien Do. 
SY OS CES a ND a Do. 
I tha ia a Released. 
IG sx in euall ae iat a ak aah Condemned. 
Sloop Donna Ynez.............. SN in as ek Not known. 
OCH) SOURED Si. saudisciusneecatiacnds DD crnntsctnieds Destroyed off Cardenas. 
Sloop Christina Rebtbdddcwbenceel acces i wide snwacevar Not known. 
Gallito «...-.2. ..0.seseeeeeeeee- Des aensyendokes Condemned. 
Daloo Domingo Riedee Siieseneee APM ...200 20000. Case still in court. 
PULOE OS cncccecnccccccceccaescecs MB ccc cccecesse.es 0. 
Emmanuel eae Disposition unknown. 
ye Hetenger ee a Bs Dh ceiutietadiieha 0. 

be Sis SAU si tchdinats oaitle anus al owsie « Ds centr Do. 
WORCUMOD chic cebdhh ten Oe Do. 
ae Oa alae NaS PD eeten tients Lost on reef 
DOD nins soncntgcciteie te wckicstse ox do neutadcoack Sree adjudication 
TOON ee ea | EE A Released. : 
DP Jeet te Bek Do. 
IO cnos 2x Sa ae oat Aa scd iP udsenieuseoss Condemned 
UO ee ee : 
WOOT i: cde Be ars 
Restormel o6ed SenwbeseSkndoetions|seece a Cargo condemned. 
iste oOenceeeecces senecouces Grmed aedindaaaeiaae ee roe - sunk, 
Py AVEO oes cmsesssecccs weccese Ot........-...-.-.] Condemned. 
Ponto NN her ivivesiiimavs I inks dainitc tes Destroyed. 
GRO PU Do 
Cuba Espanola .............. I cocoa . Do. 
UTR scnmhielainhines cosas tesan Al a canvasusecee Do. 
UGQRMNNG wee ae Do. 
WORDEUNIE ss secon tc anion de. i Do. 
Purissima Conception..........| NOt ........... 2... Do. 
$000 Gere... ERR oa Do. 
ae ion we EEE Gieciind wbeeles ctl debdehdcoetex Do. 
le ene ae as Do. 
NO coe ..c. | | be 
x. WG x denstibtibidsniiiusaxockccccck a Paes Do. 
ae Bla ..... a ae eae ee Do. 
Burton ant Seeseccceceneree|enee. do .............| Released. 

0 are | lo Do 
psec alanine arts eis ae pe eee at D >. 
SN caine ct....  heommepamentes . 
SE cacctenreseocesnsecodincM® wenn nea 


Name of ship captured. | Armed or not. 














Condemned, released, or 


List of prizes captured by vessels of the North Atlantic feet—Continued. 


Name of ship captured. 





Right Arm 
Philadelphia 
Corsair 
Menemsha 
John Dwight 


Justin 








Hortense ........ pbinkene naengidednamenete 


Aileen 
Scindisz 


Comanche 
[ilinois 


Kingst 


Dorothea 
Gov. Russell 
East Boston ............ « 
W. H. Brown 
J. D. Jones 
Celtic King 


Rhaeti 


Joseph 
Atala . 


(Not known) 
DE ls nndcedccs ccd aun 


Do ccccccccce ewe conc cece eccccoces= 
OP 2 cnccwccccncc cocecccece cccccccs 
DD nw cece cecwce cncn cocetoce ceccecee 


Holland 


inti tt ine et emaiaiearndibedabuaalndedis 
ica danhsendiwalinbaiaee edadamidils 
are ee re 
SI Eins Giiiinin caunllbdtephdiamedieains 
i padidmahibthindsinwddbadiochcdndksim 
Huntress 


Stranger . 


Kate J« 
Bristol 
Eugeni 


Elfrida 


No. 295 


PENS w doen cence esoce cececeseceee 


a 


| Stranger... 
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Armed or not. 


| East Boston 
| Piscataqua 





Condemned, released, or 
destroyed. 


119 















Pontiac 
Peoria .- 


|| Re 


Dorothea .................. 
Gov. Russell 


Apache ............. 
Celtic 


Massasoit........ 
Hannibal .........- 
Alexander...... 
Leonidas... 
Pompey ... 
Abarenda 
Scipio 
Brutts............ 
Water Barge No. 1 
Nero - eece on ©eeeeee o¢ 
Rainbow ° 
Enquirer 
Inca 


Seminole 
Cheyenne 


| Siren 


| 
\ 


Sylph 


Greenan Castle................. lc cnttntenttieases 
EE Se ae itiamunseenaces | 
Sugar lighters and sailing |..... i Siiedatnuces 
vessels in the port of Ponce. | | 
Fim berto HOGrigaes .. .. ccccc) 2... occcocccccse | Not acted upon. 
San Fernando .............-... ee Released. 
ll caisinsiiels didhietineccesanewtiettinds iin cites | Do. 
Purchase of auxiliary vessels. 
Name before purchase. Renamed. oo 
ce. 
Se Riied Acidudsadieesnddiarenaneenemase RI tip cccddidisnnuvimeinae’ | $95, 000 
iknddanpnninetunens sand eeeiatheiras SERIE ELD | 117, 500 
TIIII . stisiied acibininibiitinninimatnabinain eed SI i cccade todleonss Giniheionbeh eect 110, 000 
II achs ddiniah wiiarmaembeeuiiaduinnh IY is Sy excess Spussnt dated iets | 50, 000 
SE ee eee ot I iss: oats cardentabibicied 30, 000 
AY "eae I Maite iciinciaishieciedeeniedevaid 
EE Gikciines corn bceteenediew swears I etait idadacindamatd 
ee ee eee I Dancdantnednouaede 
RS ee aremeee see esc witiacemenuade 
Edward Luckenback .................- Dn cicadiciid cinta ich 
Walter A. Luckenback ................ OS SSS | 
rR in incsinaticbnaetnmiet <iusds Wompatuck ............- | 
POND 0cc0 canwicesseveseccoesccocess EE standi-ecans moapadios : | 
ED til adukabnduinindateweiidan BO Ee 
WRU OED Seca ccccesccccescnccscccue seas D DN hceenncacennnbens 
SSR a dcanctwestscccceuncedscsce veesce Sate tinadnumetind Gekin 
DS pipdewcncuitecnkunceckncaccacess] DUUNID inceccae cece<coe al 
eee tote ehudandenwanwebs 
i aa ae aeacicnias NE biiiian nmngdeioaiace 

aden acusiaaaatdiweniaweea PN bined nn camkwadecued } 
a a akins a atalal Pukguwierd ea he OS eae 
Sp ED wactticwsees seuctecseceoeuudees SE ie in altscitina suieaiil sabia 
Tt i celid tiie cirnceutcs orem aikineaians a ad 
RE ee Prairie 
el Yosemite . 
Nictheroy—El Cid..................... I se si nies teat icc 
atin ihaw eeeeehenen eee New Urleans ...... 
Almirante Abru ............ abveaeksaan SIE Dowa ccuiewanadinnt 
IE ecb sens Gnckbek Gem entiodadh satin Merrimac...... 
Diath pndecuendenanonnnwaknniadiies Ps init e-ertiehsaeteannenbinintia 
NE dencatetndiate euwredsetiteatniesaanitied RG 
EE EE i | 

| SU NG Mints dchaiuindinsininati tinned gipeeaaten RI tia Deatcanases details lati | 

> SIN dca ciaalnee tier enaneanetabenmedial i act i 
ath eae aia ats iene haan ea teil a 
a eal I hal a a | 
Sf. SN tiktcin beanies agbascamreee aul J ., Sea 
a Ai ciaiatn daiwa Sannin wseaiinie I ices eat ate ca | 
hth piuiid wnedne aces ce Saccanin ante IY Sinn ists dintsin neominanihon’ 
laden eactous IE 2 ibesinitnebniduian ada 
tite dahil weened Chieti teed aet I Mi nine naire tnaiavers men 
teh recch ip sainten so ehsnciehcin Andie SONI a csce wins onsinninciniatacas | 
kai nnnintnrnensntincesn Gale EE 
eh tse sine dihantieininstcanni Satire een "ee ; 
ini acibainiiiikandenmnnee te: iaerennied I ieiniraiennagrsmonenadnings 
ec Resolute. ..................] 
i a al ial nie Mohawk ................... 
IID + tiie tise eoduieeks ceneeadadwen Mt aniee peeencees on 
eis diastase nine intl NN eras j 
sis Aitnninennie Gate ace eteinenmet aa 
WE Whiictddiecksanwewdictsenentecaced SE itgennawimana ache 
CI tanita Occneswsddantden cadets i “Sen 
iia iin Se binutc cedmow nwt nnn PN a deci ictssninnrccnes Gesaida 



















































































































Purchase of auxiliary vessels—Continued. 








| 


> ~haca 
Name before purchase. Renamed. Pur nase 
price. 
>... 0 mena atmeiinemial Shearwater .........-. 2 $26, 000 
Sylvia adie nelnk wane mnie aetna: SII Seishiths ndeetaiiehderiisnenis dns 25, 000 
i a ae Seamer aaa 15, 000 
IRIN... nesiaivaiids ebintlaeasinminmmaaliaie a | 20, 000 
III. 3. « 5 on ceininteteaaiianinieakadeaiealiane i 50, 000 
Pedro i anal ie ret aloes ee aoe 200,000 
a: RIED... scndtnenenminennnnan I sched teeeesainean teenie cine 340, 550 
I i a ie ale Sonthndiastde i 90), 000 
Refrigerating ship...........- Rapes Sinniid tniemametd 247, TOA | 
Lucilene senebbenbtedbhutenaauntel SS “See & 218, 992 | 


The number of enlisted men allowed by law prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities was 12.500. On August 15, when the enlisted force reached its maxi- 
mum, there were 24,123 men in the service. This great increase was made 
necessary by the addition of 128 ships to the Navy. The maximum fighting 
force of the Navy, separated into classes, was as follows: 


I III 1. 0s «. lneeic Sebbeninis itatiielh boakinke pUtlnekeenneds mates sleet’ 
EINE GHNNED snnccs cmnsenienessendpoene pemsee vel necche eenesboue 1 
RE Gc 0000008 conesenesaseccs pbeeeeee Sangean deen seesnesoos tama Oo 
eID. onneevekcbbnepeccenhncsntnngesgasecen penned Ophhao ennies 6 
DINU one cteniteahnina > banssieneionntnenwaneeaenien es 
I a 


aa ee 
Gunboats ; 
Dynamite cruiser 





Auxiliary Navy: 


I i a 11 
ita ac cosine cilia niall abit enema ddl wtih ieiaiseiien 28 
i oil ont iain bia eatin nnd Matinbamdeei tne aut - 15 
I a ee 4 


Converted tugs 27 
Converted colliers 
Miscellaneous . 


Captured in Spanish-American war. 





r, : Displace 
Name. my Type. 
Tons. 
IDS cintdpantngéawndhanmnsemmien 100 | Steel gunboat. 
SE a ah ae ae | 66 | Torpedo boat. 
Callao . i i ssiesiadh hiiaaiihle nsaibocte cianedbbiiinbbtedinabice 208 | Steel gunboat. 
Infanta Maria Teresa ................ 7,000 | Steel armored cruiser. 
tinted iia aia 151 | Iron gunboat. 
I, a a ae a et 1,900 | Iron transport 
i a 83 | Wooden gunboat. 
ESSE eee 100 | Steel gunboat. 
Merchant vessels converted into auxiliary cruisers. 
at Displace- “eae Displace- 
Nam ment. Name. mont 
Tons. Tons. 
0 eee Sdndniieicabae 0. FOE F G6. LGR o céccc coccccccvce: 14, 910 
ae 6,888 || St. Paul ... aie iis 14,910 
Dixie +: enindeeineiaiaiaeaidaia ‘43> eee 13, 000 
in daihciemiiasnitiinn Se Ic tannnsnnageouknt 6, 888 
OO cal Gee fF BOMIMIIOD. ccccncccccccceses 6,179 
Dts wining eioatpinnins toute 6, 872 
Converted yachts. 
ess Displace- i Displace- 
Name. meng Name. ont. 
Tong. Tons 
IIIc scented gapninidhastnlil 192 Ea 175 
i ee eee 2. 690 
Dorothea 594 SUT daied cnnieamunuinintacents 150 
Eagle cebdddammainneiiaiies 434 EES 37 
Elfrida Seattle ns gamaleinall 173 Scorpion ...... edie 850 
Enquirer nivnle->tnneniginmall 136 || Shearwater ............ i ales 
CS EET 197 | |” RES SNe ae 315 
Frolic Riceseisteactanlh ee eal 607 ie ooo tes ep sdisess vein 546 
CS IE } TR6 ail ge ei li2 
EE became lableialnaetindl | 375 eae esas initia 302 
i oie i ccleinialy Se 72 eclectic 218 
0 SS ere 425 PT dentin ankneiedinsainy 806 
0 ae | Se Fe No ie ckeubiinteatditnamtae 630 
Inca Lcsiecieaithgas ieenaneeatine damm , ee . 975 
Converted tugs. 
oo Displace- ices | Displace- 
Name, ens. Name. a 
Tons. Tons. 
Ee 187 Sa | 275 
a peinn tages 296 (ae 631 
EAS 356 Sia ecnitscipentten inntiahiel ‘ 401 
ED sitaanwoneteans ain 650 I sista: ditt siemens 677 
SED inceccecenccsn nse} enasksba --|| Powhatan ...... avengunenat 194 
Chickasaw.......... nt dihiowinanranaall I ont esate Celina site 
0 eee wuldeietias - SIND Gandini vquicbindacheiens shes iil 
0 eee 198 i iiensmcuepetteniaiibiel 1d 
TD ch tecinstinginis hatin tine 702 IN ccsiisdeg Qrectmsintelies 214 
I a i cites 202.45 || Uncas ...... Sadateibodnaniin 441 
Modoc ...... ai latnaiia tines BED. TS f Viernes .... ..ccccccess ool 300 
EE aninedeniens inten 420 BIT oc, settnes ieee at tie i 
| 156 IEEE « cenictinowonde 462 
A ES: | 761 | 
j 
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Naval prisoners of war captured off Santiago July 8, 1898. 











I . cnnncwnvmanies wenectiipaddiae — hnnudieusdsnsuatinenind aie ee 
ORD... .canunincebbioedevckatelainca seidedbannussbaiies | er 
Casualties in action. 
| — 
| Number | Died 
Engagement. | of casu-| Killed. | Wounded.| ** 
alties. | asr 
| | we 
Action at Manila Bay, May 1-..-..-- | ee 9 7 
Action off Cienfuegos, May 11.-...--. 2 1 11 | 
Action off Cardenas, May 11........ 8 5 3 
Action off San Juan, Porto Rico, | 
NG itinnniainind eeitois ptt bnenba gins 8 1 7 
Engagements at Guantanamo, 
ED Ee EI tne orcuwecees 22 *6 16 
Engagement off Santiago: | 
Ra a amend 10 1 9 
July 3.... ll 1 10 |. 
Miscellaneous: | 
pS OS) Ea DP carahebad 1 
SS) ae DB cieihes wth’ 1 | 
Bancroft, August 2 .......-.....- 1 ] eS 
Amphitrite, August 7 .......... ee 1} 
fesse eenenesssesnses fees < 
84 | 16 68 


a One accidentally killed. t Accidentally shot. 
Killed and wounded at Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, 381 officers and m 


Vessels destroyed and captured. 








Sass 
“3,3 Officers 
Ship. ete. 
| 
inne i— 
I 8 on caclebeenabennne Seca dabshineearthilntei | 57 
Castila -.- h2 
Don Juan de Austria | 28 | 
i os andes eee Sinn Measure iain Bl | 
a el ein oui wine edi mhinea danbhbamense tba 31 
Isla de Luzon jititnditicnstiinadhiipnbhhn timieiibedd dads 31 
SN i waa ae eens whenediamibnebeeatbeos 18 
I i i a es widens aisliiniananiiiia | 20 
I ica enth cine eetic@in 21 
ID cettusenkipsenemniseanese , 
TI cidade iedaeche ecient lediiliee Naliiagisin tiie vndabalanaliaaiedin ‘ 
Casualties in Philippine Islands to August 51, 1898 
Killed: 


el EERE ie 
Enlisted men 
Wounded: 
ESS juni deibicinianibkiindaepers wae 
Enlisted men 


Re i 
Died from wounds received in action: 
Officers (Captain Richter) 
Enlisted men “ 


Summary showing the number of vessels in the United States Na 





Navy ). 
First-class battle ships. -............ 12 | Composite gunboats - -- 
Second-class battle ship - ---- 1 | Training ship (Naval Acad 
Armored cruisers......... ««----- 2 | Special class 
I 1 | Torpedo-boat destroyers 


> ; --. 6 | Steel torpedo boats 
Steel single-turreted monitors .... 4 | Submarine eee boat 


Iron single-turret monitors ....... 13 | Wood torpedo boat - ss 
Protected cruisers ; : 13 | Captured in Spanish-Au 
Protected cruisers sheathed with Ti todeiinenen hanbew wor 
WINS neensominans siete diienitianelirtats 2 | Iron cruising vessels. . 
Unprotected cruisers.............. 3 | Wooden cruising vessels 
Gunboats....-. Siete in Stina haan ae .. 9 | Sailing vessels............ 
Light-draft gunboats.............. Oy OE een os a cdipenne o 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
The Adjutant-General of the Army promulgates all orders of a 


| character of the President, the Secretary of War, and the Comma 


eral of the Army, and conducts the correspondence between the | 
the Army; receives reports and returns pertaining to the Arm) 
commissions, appointments, and acceptances of resignations fo 
and, under the direction of the Secretary of War, has charge of 
ing service. 


\ 


ALASKA. 
Superficial area 531,409 square miles, nearly equal to one-sixth of 
United States and its Territories. 
Discovered by Russian fur huntersa little over a century ago. 


Acquired by the United States in May, 1867; purchase price, $7.2") 


Treaty negotiated on part of the United States by Hon. William H 
Secretary of State. 
Territory formally transferred at Sitka, October i8, 1867, by Pri 


sutoff, acting for the Russian Government; received by General R 


acting commissioner for the United States. 
Chiefly valued at time of purchase for its furs and fisheries. 
Population, 1880: Natives, 32,996; whites, 430. 
Annual yeas of furs (estimated 1880). $2,181,832. 
Trans-A 

White Pass, Dyea, or Chilkoot routes. 
Yukon River the largest river on the North American continent 
Gold discovered in the Upper Yukon Valley in the fall of 1896. 


All-American route discovered and explored in the summer of 189°. 
Most valuable timber located on the coast range washed by the Japa! 
Temperature of southern coast, minimum, zero; beyond coast 


rent. 
summer, as high as 110° F.; winter average 15° below. 


Total population 15“ 


askan military route 200 miles shorter than either the Sk 
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Auriferous indications found in almost all streams having their inceptio: 
in the Tanana hills; also at the head waters of the Tanana and in and on th 
<everal tributaries of that stream; alsoin the Mount McKinley range, and ii 
almost every creek and river flowing to the Copper and Shushitna valleys. 
Promising argentiferous quartz deposits found in the mountains at the heAd 
waters of the Copper River. : ’ y 

Coal deposits of great commercial value found in large quantities in the 
Copper River valley and on shores of Cook Inlet. 

Valuable iron deposits believed to exist adjacent to the coal beds above 
mentioned; main — of mountains rich in copper ore. 

Cape Nome placer deposits discovered in 1908. 

Military Department of Alaska created January 19, 1900, and Col. George M. 
Randall assigned to the command of the Department. . 

Number of troops stationed in Alaska in August, 1900, 900; number of mil- 


itary posta, 8. 

' ny Pion of military posts: Cape Nome, Circle City, Fort Egbert, Eagle 
itv: Fort Gibbon, Tanana; Port Valdez, Rampart City, Skagway; and Fort 

St. Michael, St. Michael's Island. — 

Military explorations: First serious step taken to explore the interior of 
Alaska by the United States instituted by War Department in 1869, when 
Cupt. Charles P. Raymond, Engineer Corps, ascended the Yukon River to 
Fort Yukon, and by scientific observations decided that the above-named 
poiat was in United States instead of British territory. 

Subsequent expeditions: Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, 1875; to redress griev- 
ances of coast Indians. p 

Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, 1883, toascertain numerical strength and peace- 
ful tendencies of natives, arms at their command, and power to cope with 
United 7 troops in case of war, and physical characteristics of country 
traversed. 

Lieut. P. Henry Ray, 1884, expedition to Point Barrow to make scientific 
observations. 

Lieut. W. R, Abercrombie, 1884, expedition into Copper River Valley to 
learn manner in which natives were subdivided into tribes and clans; also 
something of the character of country inhabited; feeling toward United 
States Government; modes of life of natives, their means of communication 
from one part of the country to the other; character of arms in their pos- 
session; native grasses grown in country traversed, and to obtain such other 
information as would prove of value tothe Government ‘from a military 
standpoint. 

Lieut. Henry T. Allen, 1885, expedition to explore Copper River Valley for 
the purpose of making scientific observations on country traversed; to ob- 
serve peaceful disposition of natives; their numerical strength for war; their 
habits, and to bring back material for maps of the country traveled over. 

Capt. P. H. Ray, 1897, expedition for relief of destitute miners in the Klon- 
dike gold fields, and to aid in maintaining order whenever the same became 
necessary. 

Capt. P. H. Ray, 1898, expedition for the relief of the destitute in the Yukon 
region. ° 

Capt. W. R. Abercrombie, 1898, expedition into the Copper River Valley to 
take note of mineral resources of same; to note character of country trav- 
ersed; to observe characteristics of tribes encountered; to make note of the 
agricultural resources of the Copper River Valley, its timber supply, insect 
life, fish, game; to select sites for military posts, and to ascertain and estab- 
lish feasible railroad routes and routes of travel from Fort Valdez to the 
Tanana and Forty-mile districts. 

Capt. E. F. Glenn, 1898, expedition to discover the most direct and _practi- 
cable route from tide water to one or more crossings of the Tanana River in 
the direction of the Yukon; to observe topographical features, available 
routes of travel, feasible routes for railroad construction, to establish avail- 
able sites for military posts, and to map and photograph country traveled 
over. 

Capt. W. P. Richardson, 1899, exploration of the Yukon River to note cli- 
mate; to observe topography of country; to note agricultural resources and 
minerals; to observe and report on species of game in country traversed, 
customs and habits of the natives, and to observe and report on such other 
matters as would add to the general knowledge of the country. 

Capt. E. F. Glenn, 1899, to explore Cook Inlet, and especially to explore, 
survey, establish, and mark a trail from Portage Bay, Prince William Sound, 
to Knik Arm: to observe topographical features of country, available routes 
of travel, and feasible routes for railroad construction; to select available 
sites for military reservations, and to note the adaptability of the country 
traversed for agriculture and stock raising; also its mineral! resources, tim- 
ber, food products, fuel, etc. 

Capt. W. R. Abercrombie, 1899, exploration of the Copper River Valley. 
To open upa trans-Alaskan military road from Port Valdes to Copper Cen- 
er,and from thence by the most practicable route to Eagle City. 








t To furnish 
valuable information in regard to the country traversed; to report available 
route of travel, feasible route for railroad construction, adaptability of 
country for agriculture and stockraising; to note mineral resources of 
country traversed, its timber, fuel, food products, its fish industries; to locate 
- ‘ticable crossings of the upper waters of the Copper and Tanana rivers: 
t 
} 
t 
| 






yal 


} 


‘note depth of water, width of streams, and conditions for fording same; 
) survey and triangulate passes over glaciers and through mountains; to 
at full and complete figures of distance, altitudes and widths of passes, and 
o definitely locate and properly mark the same in order that they might be 


leclared a military r by the Secretary of War. 


Arms and ammunition captured at Santiago. 





ARMS. 
Mauser rites, Geet 9 GRBs ocncc cans ccccoe seco caccsé coon ccccce cee 3 
SR ROOR SN NT BN bo 5dis cnc swnncns sovewsessennnccnaveccece 872 
SOUR emenes 6,118 
Tote WR Gites canes ckce pibtese nbad sattncatded Sidiedconehnneie 3, 892 
Mauser carbines, ET Wns ct ace baud’ Bei si tibetan 833 
Mauser I ne co. . caccacencecccesecevesecese 84 
Remington oe Te eubeke waseunee 330 
sau ss 2 pence aucen mewn 1,247 
WON ee re 75 
AMMUNITION. 

Mauser Spanish—cartridges,? mm ................--.--2--------e.--- 1, 500, 000 
pauper —Argentine—cartridges, 7} mm .....-.-.-- wcccee wees ceeeeee--= 1,471,200 
cis eeee ctediid beawaddiduesnawecedgel 1, 680, 000 
ee cntobbenue sooduusbsecesdia 4, 651, 200 

Ni 


i ry tundred and seventy-three thousand Remington cartridges, 7} mm., 
v $s. 





ARMY. 


The joint resolution approved April 20, 1898, demanding that Spain relin- 
quis/ its authority and government in the island of Cuba and withdraw its 
lanA and naval forces from Cubaand Cuban waters, authorized the President 
to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry the resolve 
iAto effect. Congress followed this step by the passage of an act, approved 
April 22, 1898, providing for the temporary increase of the military establish- 
ment of the United States. 

By this law the organized and active land forces were declared to consist 
of the Regular Army and of the militia of the several States when called into 
service, constituting two branches, designated, respectively, as the Regular 
Army and the Volunteer Army of the United States. And the President 
was authorized to organize the regular and volunteer troops into divisions 
of three brigades, each brigade to be composed of three or more regiments, 
and when three or more divisions are present in the same army, to organize 
them into army corps, each corps to consist of not more than three divisions. 

Under the authority conferred upon him by the joint resolution of April 
20 and the act of April 22, 1898,the President issued a proclamation, dated 
April 23, 1898, calling for volunteers to the number of 125,000 men, to be ap- 

vortioned as far as practicable among the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, according to population, to serve for two years unless 
sooner discharged. Among the several arms of the service the troops were 
apportioned as follows: Five regiments and 17 troops of cavalry,16 batteries 
of light artillery, 1 regiment and 7 batteries of heavy artillery, 119 regiments 
and 10 battalions of infantry. 

May 25, 1898, the President issued a proclamation calling for an additional 
force of 75,000 men. For controlling military reasons, it was determined to 
utilize so much of this additional force as was necessary to bring up the sev- 
eral State organizations in service to the full legal strength, the remainder 
to be apportioned among the several States and Territories according to 
their respective quotas as nearly as possible. The apportionment to the 
several arms of service under this second call was for 16 batteries of light 
artillery, 3 battalions of heavy artillery, and 22 regiments, ten battalions, and 
46 companies of infantry. 

ARMY CORPS BADGES. 

When the land forces of the United States are organized into army corps, 
divisions, and brigades, the same will be designated by the following symbols, 
flags and pennants, and badges, made aecording to description and designs in 
the office of the Quartermaster-General: 

SYMBOLS. 

Cavalry Corps, a winged horsefoot. 

Artillery Corps, crossed conical projectiles, with round shot above center. 

First Corps, a circle over the letter ‘I,’ of special design. 

Second Corps, a four-leaf clover. 

Third Corps, a three-tooth clutch. 

Fourth Corps, a caltrop. 

Fifth Corps, a five-bastion fort, 

Sixth Corps, a 6-spoke hub. 

Seventh Corps, a 7-pointed star. 

Eighth Corps, two circles overlapping each other, one-third radius, re- 
sembling the figure “8.”’ 

Ninth Corps, a buzzsaw with 9 teeth. 

Tenth Corps, two triangles, point to point, resembling the letter ‘* xX.” 

Eleventh Corps, badge of Tenth Corps, with horizontal bar through cen- 
ter. representing ‘* XI.” 

Twelfth Corps, a square with clover leaf at each corner, thereby showing 
12 small circles. 

Thirteenth Corps, a palm leaf witl™3 spikes. 

Fourteenth Corps, a square with half circles on each side. 

Fifteenth Corps, a bugle. 

Sixteenth Corps, a spearhead. 

Seventeenth Corps, a battle-ax. 

Eighteenth Corps, an arch. 

The divisions of the corps will be represented by the color of the symbol 
as follows: 

First Division, red. 

Second Division, white. 

Third Division, blue. 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS AND THEIR COMMUTATION. 

Under the provisions of law relating to artificial limbs there were fur- 
nished during the year ended June 30, 1899, 27 artificial legs, 4 arms, 1 foot, 
and | apparatus for exsection. Commutation certificates were issued for 105 
cases of amputated leg, 70 of amputated arm, 12 of amputated foot, and for 
1,934 cases of loss of the use of alimb. These cases involved an expenditure 
of $125,088.91 from the appropriations available. 

These benefits to disabled soldiers recur under existing laws every three 
years, so that the cases which matured and were paid during the year ended 
June 30, 1898, will again come up for payment if the beneficiaries are alive 
during the year ending June 30, 101. ‘There were in the files of the office 
3.580 cases which matured during the fiscal year 1808. The commutation 
value of these cases was $182,755. Allowing for deaths during the past three 
years, I estimate that there will be 3.400 claims presented during the year 
ending June 30, 1901, and that the sum of $173,000 will be required to settle 
them. Estimates have already been submitted for this sum. 

APPLIANCES FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 
During the past year the sum of $1,309.89 was expended for 149 appliances 
issued to disabled soldiers. 
TRUSSES. 
The number of trusses issued and fitted during the year was 1,088. 
ARTILLERY. 
12 batteries of heavy artillery, 113 enlisted men each 
2 batteries of field artillery, 162 enlisted men each...................... 
Regimental noncommissioned staff ...... - a ial 2 


ent eens ndarde Seasadwevdes cocese theednienes 23 
Total number of enlisted men in regiment..-..................- 1,710 
Number of regiments -.... Sh niprhs ats h Othen Ct) cestninwennee 7 
Total number of enlisted men in artillery - ee es 
Each battery of heavy artillery shall consist of 
First sergeant ............ Rabdedh 0606 Ces cwaquanwe dgnernddeneatnoeds L 
Quartermaster-sergeant .-.. ll eal tclady ani en eaihk Baines dah ats ea 1 
Sergeants ..............- eosceee ° 8 
CN ctdnnemetenunses ounend euasinescese 12 
A nichts connie iad aintclnen Sil eagles ashen qencaarenh Candie ereidéclgaaiiessinn " 2 
EE Ben tebaientntshtnnn «sins peneds muanyntl Duminacaaeanéuacéee 2 
CURA tnttnatudabbtbhenad daatseynetedes taeewes 2 
PORTED bgininec ated ctimeeemsencindyapiores armani 85 
EE cach nn dittaedeispuinn Sia ananinedicie pentad dteneneeuces 04 113 
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Each battery of field artillery shall consist of— 


IR, ., occ ntnnibn Gxbneenasns wbeman seis tdns diane Bini 1 
ee ee ee Siieiisitenseieibabiinatir iter l 
Deer CeTMIRTSEP BOROERG 2. cesccncene concas abscess ctcesebesnce csereeccce 1 
I cic cigs ccehionts etbiviness eh en citeele ce Ti sided libata alia ta hi initia 6 
Corporals 20S 0008 80088 ©69068 605008 SO6S0S ©6008 HOSESS SCOSE SSSR COCCCESSCS 12 
ID nin cicuiniieiliee cn bindehtiiiabaatibaneinené bowen 4 
DD stinpiwoves tinwinitemmatinein enna bbatnteianeent 2 
ITT sine sic tees acelin sale eee bi clei ip sneha ab 2 
ool EE a a suhintaningts 138 

NG ci ctinete penn ddianeniddbimaniind nein eat a i i a cael 162 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Under the law providing for the appointment of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, it is provided that that official shall perform such duties in the 
Department of War as shall b> prescribed by the Secretary or may be re- 
quired by law. 

From time to time there have been delegated to the Assistant Secretary 
of War certain classes of business, and during the present Administration 
he has had jurisdiction over all matters relating to the volunteer forces of 
the United States in the civil war, questions relating to the enlisted person. 
nel of the Army, the civil personnel of the War Department, and numerous 
other miscellaneous classes of business. 

Battles and engagements in Cuba: 

Las Guasimas, June 24, 1898. 

El Caney, July 1, 1898 

San Juan, July 1-3, 1898 

Around Santiago, July 10-12, 1898 
Battles and engagements in Porto Rico: 

Guanica, July 25, 1898. 

Yauco, July 26, 1898. 

Guayama, August 8, 1898. 

Coamo, August 8-12, 1898 

Mayaguez, August 10, 1898. 

Las Marias, August 13, 1898. 

CAMPS. 
Name end location of temporary camps, etc., established during the war with 
Spain, 1898. 








Camp. Location. 
Dies DE... nccsnncsennetsensneieameennanl Denver, Colo. 
OED... iascod teciasensset suysncetsneeneteeacnianta Chickamauga Park, Ga. 

D0... 22 -cc ccccne ceccce cocncececccccccccs cccens Near Dunn Loring, Va. 
RR a oie ean hieneu sree ..| Denver, Colo 
Alvin Saunders. .............................-..-| Lincoln, Nebr. 
lk ee alate Atlanta, Ga. 

ie ack il i all di eal ial, Beatie megaman Charleston, W. Va. 
ae ea al as Weekend | Walker, Minn. 

I teh ned Ss nsictimaen a bisnis denne aielapttnaiee tae | Houston, Tex. 

Barret PIERS Sbenene ae ...-.-| Fruitvale, Cal 

ET Oe ae Delaware City, Del. 
RE ns dee eempphennunihiinsaenehashnenl Hempsted, N. Y. 
DL kcchicpechietrhnescscddndatuheesentamnueen | Chickamauga Park, Ga. 
RE eae ee s------- | Fargo, N. Dak. 
0 SR ee ee aes. ee | Newport News, Va. 
Ns 0 cin ditch ices Sir aaah caiice heb | Near Fort Preble, Me. 
III nlite niceiintish si malin inlstleldn edna dieailahin | Columbus, Ohio. 
SINNED. otccrsincnniieeiliatgusducie eaibiaimianmsnind niet | Covington, La 
SE DENE nindnne pndnud dined eanintieweenen cmeie | Fort Thomas, Ky. 

al enn ial ele i ee eae | Puerto Principe, Cuba. 
IED a coneiencuss occenspetesd weeds bebidas én -| Do. 

SD « accncnenpsendadebenton tatihann ations et Albany, Ga. 
a a a Mobile, Ala 
a ee ee Lexington, Ky. 
IR ol Each on ena eunan cesndanehntiicnidinal Habana, Cuba. 
lh ce alles ihsieily analianinerpeetalh Columbus, Ga. 
SE EG adinnncecedencssstesebeseansesens ..| Lexington, Ky. 
Se | New Orleans, La. 
Si nkithintiptinomnina tdi chenewbadaneusneun Richmond, Va. 
Cuba Libre hitintintnnneentnmvdnaawbinel | Jacksonville, Fla. 
TT hide sein cendinnsadheeinaendbinidibamabs Raleigh, N.C 
I chase laecicaieeci nian ina aeenith taalianieoniauniianninin | South Framingham, Mass. 
NO 6 ers cwibcgehhind Gail weh niin Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
Dewey . i nbsasnieneiebeunteneebainniin .-| Philippine Islands. 
0 | Little Rock, Ark. 
DET Anawsausnbiihben wes antienatndnGbinanimanee cuhh Augusta, Ga. 

SS a .| Near East Greenwich, R. I. 
I dsssb ete eneieelhienid eat connlbepiehciinahiinitnptis agit | Island Lake, Mich 
ESS ee ee | San Francisco, Cal. 
CII, «0. stctit one enema aasiaietbaaiamagtamelase Macon, Ga. 

Bd: < vsctenndibebes adn eteneutnbaimiaenad Columbia, 8. C. 
elle alee | Huntsville, Ala. 

RET Ha Sai ee aE IS | Ardmore, Ind. T. 
Gibbs, J. B., General Hospital. .................. | Lexington, Ky. 
Gilman ieee eintieclgh Satienideh- donna Getphidkis wiping | Americus, Ga. 
ID cascsbhicheh® 46db+inccesadusuuenis connnnde | Tybee Island, Ga. 
DEED -oniiebiaetbninndneies inapethmentad semantnil | Lexington, Ky. 
eaten ci aaa icin iainenml | Columbia, Tenn. 
cll glad hs a ees ce ean cei ie eet Sand Lake, N. Y. 
INI nite toca cine meets pusilla leita dina a ae Milwaukee, Wis. 
PEED § dccvtddctenncceuwdeceséndéesn ves ..| Athens, Ga. 

SD i Raneibpinhed Gites manindnes Shadsie dnieeten Macon, Ga. 
EEE EEE EE Mount Gretna, Pa. 
IID cn dnghmeeuicabne ened wasadmewiweddnanenahenntl Niantic, Conn. 
Hawley abd print ttihae tindiaibs wlkans tian eae abe Galveston, Tex. 
PETE SEE OETET®. Jackson, Miss. 
Herbert, Hilary A-...-.. masaiien . ..-.| Montgomery, Ala. 
aN i ain lil ee it el ieee eee Lithia Springs, Ga. 
Hughes libdeien bdsiwais atin dines won heebidel Philippine Islands. 
Johnston cana smuieiea inate doviteai natalia Mobile, Ala. 
Josiah Simpson General Hospital. .............. Near Fort Monroe, Va, 
i ctsiubhhnedeouhte sen ES Fort Douglas, Utah. 
i ntctOnanh nediun duis nec atedaonsagcenl Guantanamo, Cuba. 
Didi nbs tbh eens Cine enedalegbanneesnnel Richmond, Va. 
Leedy ee ond Senasecocsscncl Bae 
Leiter United States General Hospital .........| Chickamauga, Ga. 
i i al in tall dein wali nab dhiesibiialidisediaal Summerville, 8. C, 
a oe el Augusta, Ga. 
IT Atte tied oie es wniplnndindiae ebaibelians aioe Des Moines, Iowa. 

iG schibebubindnanaenbeintinandtbinadeebiie Honolulu, H. L. 
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Name and location of temporary camps, etc.—Continued. 





Camp. Location, 

ED 5. cacus sucbontutendtuntbnebenesecebheetnntmial Middletown. Pa, 
IORI, occa gucusdidtnanbeakenbee Seven ceeseues Omaha, Nebr. 
te ee ee Presidio, Cal. 
SD ate e ninnstint Guha deieamanenandnn bop e ene Do. 
II artesian ininchia hecaiieslladibihina td Reade haheeaaebaatll Do. 
SI in nals diab eh hie tina bane sennendhenh Lexington, Ky. 
iia a. casts tennis ates Maia cates acne eiaeaae San Antonio, ex. 
DT cuGins to bosgamiacdl tabainpehehauk bene ickeieie Indianapolis, Ind. 
IE ii sin ctinin ehsinhisindnibns eirenenmniae New Ulm, Minn. 
NN a Sa a ia een emah wenacwe alae ile Griffin, Ga. 
SIGE sccckdnewestsdunstebensedaneecnashenscrnea Burlington, Vt. 
I cccnega Geusunanenpeeneednssen pacnetuantsnny Savannah, Ga. 
eee Honolulu, H. I. 
CI... <sscnsepantenentaneppesunsuenened Jacksonville, Fla, 
Ea. oe ne etik dinainwanemnincie Jackson, Miss. 
Plume, Joseph OD ivcteetinbecntceecaenennseal Buffalo, N. Y. 
PRE 0i-cvenittihnindecembbald ened peetbensededinie Knoxville, Tenn. 
| err ee sosentan Augusta, Me. 
PND nin icind sememnnsntinhieheeween Chacheneneinel Macon, Ga. 
I 6 A aie arian nda ehe keaw ew eaee aaeaeanie Near Macon, Ga. 
LTD LEIS LL IES IA EEG | Near St. Paul, Minn. 
oO fae dancanen ------| Raleigh, N. C. 
TINT «ct enicaen Rae ieeennannnnnne identikit Ybor City, Fla. 
EN 163 on endpinet endhsanghiweetincesssdvstocedes Carson City, Ney. 
intent etiet ee math oneal Lexington, Ky. 
II (RUD... <2)... seadindeananakpbauiabunee Lincoln, Nebr. 
SID «dish sein onenilehibeenhsbnwh an mmnes wae Anniston, Ala. 
Simpson, Josiah, General Hospital.............- Near Fort Monroe, Va. 
Snyder kone enw eeenne Seen aeekeune ~oawubals Gettysburg, Pa. 
0 ee eee cisberhtnabakeanennnd weal Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Sternberg General Hospital. ...................- Chickamauga, Ga. 
OST ORIG 6 noc cen cncssccvsennqness cocevecccaccesss Boise City, Idaho. 
ae aca eas tr sin iatciecesmtNtinc | Springfield, Il. 
TED cag naan udstmeeedebnmnmmeenidiies webs Knoxville, Tenn. 
Tt on. atienuinnhbns Retethwenehatnh donne Chickamauga Park, Ga. 
EES. eee | Peekskill, N. Y. 
a I a a laa ee Middletown, Del. 
EE nonncancaupeegnsbbotneeanibeseehenabebnen Sea Girt, N. J. 
WOGHOTEll . ..ccccccccsccsccccccscsccccosecc cess ose Fort Thomas, Ky. 

PO ncese hn canssnashnbnstensenaanunmnunaneannss Greenville, 8. C, 
Wheeler Huntsville, Ala. 
TT tnt cos dadenanqulabunbuiinnnaipien dgneireiabenl | Montauk Point, N. Y. 
IT. icc: Gpactkedeeneaseadbabiedsesuabhnent nied Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wilmer | Pimlico, Md. 
I OL GUE bank pi cankd db cudcanessns bonecaeds Augusta, Ga. 





Location and name of temporary camps, etc., established during the wa 


Spain, 1398. 











Location. | Camp. 

DE GE) 6. wicca ccencnscdnavecsoswcnsee soe cseess | Churchman. 
TE «nnn negleglinnwetwedeeel wishes eudbte | Gilman. 
AINE, BBD 00 ccnnee caeses cccves covune ..| Shipp. 
e_—— aera e ae | Frank. 
ee Bel a cnsonenmecceesin | Haskell. 
BEE ED cacatddetase Resets cneteccunéewevid tes Atkinson. 
DIR ni dccndetares wes cco cecsen nccsewtnaete Dyer. 

jt aoe Ke ie Gietesbedabd ebaiaauiehanae | Mackenzie. 

I ic ea ceed ene tata s —_ --| 8. B. M. Young. 
DEER, BED 6 oo vnc senwses 00556 concours weccsecteves! Powers. 
i iD <dnundwaveenbadses ccuesevess evek | Stevenson. 
TT ccoingineersdntsdecncswucscnsscGouel | Joseph W. Plume, 
I STE 5 cicnenenseen $ciuuadecescobsntettel Olympia. 
I Ss CY ohrecus sostensemenneonsiion . Sadler. 
CE I a sa wo cnnciesséntben wander cencente Atkinson, 
IE Ws GBia a o'n cece wockancseneneseeds | Alger. 

ih 52 ad bc obaalsitidbuwel wnaank oibhaabebneh | Boynton. 

DD i cask gendeeweeSended Wbnéue cece eueakwel | Thomas. 

TD widen Seba Bédaws Rabie ee na | Leiter U. 8. General H 

| pital. 
DD i: sstunh se dadicks uid delcins eonkicalaaesid widinwaien | Sternberg U. 8. Genera 
Hospital. 

CR Se © nrctei nnn cies oceindseennete | Fornance. 
ites bitinee ne Keccdcuaiongeuseubaees Hamilton. 
AEE. 1. a atins tennis edn edinen Slbeine Conrad. 
TCD sceak a ccasbeuenns pateiieien Obed Bushnell. 
CG Sih cn ntnienikéuetehtnesshGeviedbabees | Caffery 
Ln ict ackivenne pbeinadanceuweonell Battery Point, 
ST, TD nd. cintwnmhner es} whan SOsebs encpienisiionn Alva Adams. 
a ais neues Saboes anal McKinley. 
I i. CED ncinedinidbene edith cenedeames Kent. 
Douglas, Wis ............ s adictcaiba to bipeaeh mccaead Gbacala | Douglas. 
no  aeisbiameieronel | Alger. 
TS Tih stead pannbe wnneedweedeks 6>ee | Dyer. 
en on, a  meneas Rennie | Alger. 
i as ninens cuebcmbbeeekdaeds | Briggs. 
PCTS wiudveacbubuweadshvenumesshbehenagen | Barrett. 
ee ae diahivatabial | Hawley. 
ES ESTE ESS ELIE IE PORE A | Snyder. 
Greenville, 8. C ....... Sb teatime: eskied | Wetherill 
eel. ad teu peeini means ake | Northen. 
INL CIOL esos Gans enwabetadddeeeeaee | Lawton. 
SO a ai cake alten mien | Columbia. 
Hempstead, N. | Black. 
ss ak | Otis. 

i a ae ee ae eokinley- 
ERE ETE ETE FTE OE a” | Tom Ball. 
ED encniptthech: smisiien oauedtdes biden wmiieaial Forse. 

I isl dai i a ait nlc a | Wheeler. 
a cell we wees | Mount. 
Island Lake, Mich...... snbcailatitatee cattiiatandes wince | Eaton. 


I TET sini acainetiiieiesetuniiaonavesilll 
POCO TEND, WOR. ocdccc ccccns betecccce 
IO. cqbaneteemionsssaachsssaseie heccntqusebe sone 


Patrick Henry. 
Cuba Libre. 
Panama Park 
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Location and name of temporary camps, etc.—Continued. 











Location. Camp. 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. ........---.----.----+--- Stephens. 
Knoxville, Tem ...... .-+------0+++ +--+ 20-2 000e0- Poland. 

DO cavuhs dheetseesensenrceqesmswcevencsccaces Bob Taylor. 

a ee Wilder. 

La Union, Cuba ......----.- eccees cece ne nnee cneree Turman. 
Lexington, Ky wenn eee ent e et eee eee ee nnn ee eeenee Collier. 

TG ¢acsnd dade bdedhe able eresebnepseseneqpundenens 5 B. Gibbs General Hospital. 

0 « cccccssdd base beh cnddentmedsqumedtecenced Corbin. 

DO occcieataad > abak bean cals esddedececesesaasens Hamilton. 

Pit ocala abhdatetbisteGnesss eceimden Mill Farm. 

DO cakcaddien Whbahhe sae tnddsheeuse Ceecedesatoune Sanger. 

DO .. cna Ghikenn sande obtedthtubieeeeveseeebnuens Young. 
Lincole, NOUR ecasaccnssvscwcsse ccosncccsscceseses Alvin Saunders. 
L ith A ee ea ee | Hobson. 

T Abt1e TOU: SRE cecntnes Backes viens Caneonectecnes | Dodge. 
Me O0, iis ccaeeds sack eueeed Cognac encccnesasasuees Fornance. 
Tite... dash Seabee nat phinen wnetinn ddaeieeid Haskell. 

DD sinc acest cieeneteeeeh audntn edn ceccsseawess Price. 
Macon, Ge: CHOMP T ccewesdes pecececwwccnscosccsoes< Prior. 
Meantin. Fi Ricstutbbwcksuvsesehstnwbied icuteaéesess Dewey. 

08 te cea aon aah idiw aiaed vena Hughes. 
Moho ack baad we sibs Ge0ededccesevnqeaeus Michie. 
SAGE i ataitnb nd ddnns 406hin wine canssquan’ Tunnell. 
WAGON, Dean avasegedeatses soatuseseweute Meade. 
Milwaukee, Sh CG iG ons duke wdawelws da eimentl Harvey. 

Mobile, Aiiccedsksad uc seas waccesnccccenssscioss Clark. 

I 0 i at hwken ee sannintaeee Johnston. 

Yonroe, Fort, Va. (Wear) .................eeee0- Josiah Simpson General 
| Hospital. 

Dinintnalic TI is Oe dc cand Sean duce cdntns ccoevees Wikott 

Montgomery, BiBsccces sens ccccccesce ceccccaccess| Ey A. Herbert. 

REGUS CH A ods tha canencc ccccensecsis eeccce Hastings. 

PERNNONG, CIRM aude wenksbdeeien cescccéacceseaccie | Haven. 

NOW OPI Bias nk baeneeelies innccsncenv contested | Corbin. 

SOW DONS DENN WO wtkdds tuececcsiesacesssntesess Brooke. 

OW Vs Bb inaas Ab ctheteriiks eeevecincncem Mueller. 

Caneind. BAN bald ebbes' 66k0ds A086 dinccadddnducteds Meiklejohn, 

Pinsent Wie Wades SS cena ince cacencssdbag Townsend. 

PIRRUOD, Mt ddd senabehde Bueets Used Keen edeedseedees Wilmer. 

oN, SS a ee eer Burdette. 

Presido, San Francisco, Cal .....--.-.--.......... Merriam. 

OD indie Gee Rear sd deus ivan eennmtlelnaae Merritt. 

SW cdua ees deena cntadsansebetel Miller 
Puerto Principe, OUR . .....cc cccsce coccceee : Allyn Capron. 

BPO. ccceasebdaeee needa diages Gceens wwiswata Carpenter. 
ONE, TE EA cick techies HancenGedWadenescuadused Dan Russell. 
an cca nedanebsaunee Corbin. 

SPD <wcudtdiiaaniene Wististindgdnduewnin's Lee. 

UD Ta Mosby. 
Sand L ake, N.Y De i 6 ated nee aamonie’ Hardin. 





covenant pe ith 66 ccc cegdenndbeadsmnes Onward. 
a a a i ne nccewe Voorhees. 
I, Sr George Dewey. 
South areenam, Nh ieicaitals Cuda dcuiceae Dewey. 
Springfield, Il Regards dad cealatijiribtamitthisconiutiniacit Tanner. 
NN Marion. 

Oi Te i Ramsey. 
Thomas, Fort, Ky ..... i a a a | Capron 

. St acne eeeaMGd ids cscs awkbinoondserd Wetherill. 
ON CMa ndet ee ie sna d didactic dence meade Leedy. 

i OOD I eR ie 6 nn iaesnsoceei Graham. 
OPA, Tn Bacon 

Or GH, Uae oe cen ached eis Rodgers. 





CASUALTIES IN ACTION. 


In Cuba, 





Fontana Barracks. 


orto Rico,and the Philippines between May 1, 1898, and June 


30, 1899. 


SE 
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At battle of El Caney, July 1, 1898. 

















2s ee Toman | Enlisted 
Officers men. 
ania tininiin tn dkdineiehehednie tereknsegewes mentinn t 77 
EE inheadeeh pncent-<onwenepseneniaeess ceensesssuce« 25 | 335 
it Aquadores, July » 1898 
Enlisted 
| men. 
ED cnithe smtbuaddetnnG meses dikamnmekuenenwine 2 
En cn tua tan miami ann abih be tedaade einabiun manent 10 
At battle of San Juan, July 1-8, 1898. 
. Enlisted 
) Ss 
Officer | men, 
a eed adenenuelaes 15 127 
| i eee i iemeneigastal 69 O45 
Casualties around Santiago, July 10-12, 1898. 
Officers Enlisted 
men 
IN Ji: cabin inges deena tins +eenadnbewee cwennn 1 1 
GD aekndnadands swuksdds ecceweeteesaceeue ] ll 
Grand total of casualties in killed and wounded during the war with Spain 
| Killed. Wounded. 
Where. ‘ a? 
. i r . sted 
Officers. | Enlisted Officers. | Enlisted 
men men. 
Cth... ccsemaenacesoabedewebes oe 25 23 99 1,322 
Porto Rico bensdédeeaad deentbebetad eetees or 3 ‘| 36 
Sk k cieedencvesswaate — . spadabewenes 17 10 96 
Ce 23 | 257 113 1, 464 


The total deaths in the army of the Philppines for the ten months trom 
the Ist of January, 1899, to the Ist of November, 1899—that is to say, for the 
entire period covered by the war with the insurgents—have been of those 
killed in battle and dying of wounds and other injuries, 477; those dying of 
disease, 366; making a total of 843. 

The deaths from all causes (including casualties in action) in the whole 
Army, regulars and volunteers, for the fourteen months from May, 1898, to 


June, 1899, inclusive, were 6,619. This is equivalent to an annual rate of 33.18 
per thousand of strength. ‘The deaths from disease during the whole period 
were at an annual rate of but 25.68 per thousand. These were as follows: 


Stations. Number of Rate per 


deaths 1,000. 
CFE SIRO enccrodebecensesese siesta 3, 577 23.81 
Cuba Dictieciaa lahat sensi asi hain ae aig eed abcaeesiblae iene a 928 | 45.14 
I oir ae a dln inal aadiphene idan eaeam ae 238 38.15 
Ps cccrccncioscseuneséscaccsee 402 17. 
Deaths in the armies of the United States, by countries, between May 1, 1898, and 


June 1, 1899. 
ied of 
Died of Accident. 


disse 
wounds. Di 


ase 


| Killed. 








5 |3 | > x wi < 
‘o > 1 ean8 & S . ih © 
Country. $ |ee| 3 ed A 3 - 
2 &§|@|s8/ e = 
roa : e | — oO a a a fx} 
| | 
REGULARS. | 
| | 
United hectares dicen . if | 10] g& 74 1} 51 
‘uba ciieiianinta eter titelisle teal 19} 184 5 6 8 381 -} 7 
a" . as a a a 3 3 an 3 
Hawaiian Islands....... ecese|-oces 10 l 
Philippine Islands .......... 4; 81] l 33 4 109 10 
| At sea . ecceccsooses|coees | | l ll ‘ 77 
RD | 270! 7! 14| St 1,5%| 12) 7 
VOLUNTEERS. | 
United States. .........----- = 1 87 > 836 3 ill 
a a Se ; 3 10 16 457 2 12 
Porto Ns aii ashininined } l 157 5 
Hawaiian Islands aed inna wune 3 | 1 
Philippine Islands ........ 14} 146 3 67 ) . | are 6 
At sea peasant tales sole dein nk iianiaaglian aialabinills waite 5 12 | 2 
a See A 17 | 188 3}. 73] 114] 3,820 5| 1% 
Aggregate ........... 38 458 10 192 165 5, B44 6 00 


sn > , Died of Died of 
Killed. Wounded. wemnda. dissann. 
| Om- Enlisted) Offi- | Enlisted! Offi- | Enlisted) Offi- | Enlisted | 
| cers men. (cers men. | cers. men. jcers.| men. 
| 
Cuba ......... il 21 | 223 | 101 1,34 | 10 e4| 34 888 
P to ROD chiMe antes l= 96 |......| ey 251 
Philippines.. 16 219; 92/ 1,349) 10 sg} 11} 369 | 
Grand total, 5.136. - a ee os 
( ties in Fifth Army Corps in campaign against Santiago, June 22, 1898, to 
July 17, 1898. 

ware | enlisted 

Officers. men. 
Killed ee neutueomes 21 299 
WORGn Gee 101 1.344 

At battle of Las Guasimas, June 24, 1898. 

Ft ons Enlisted 

flicers. | "men. 
Killed Rg 1 | 15 
WONG et 6 43 
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in the armies of the United States, 


by countries, etc.—Continued. Pairs of drawers ........-.- 

| Tents, exclusive of shelter tents. 
Halves of shelter tents 

aun Ss 

Camp kettles 

Mess pans 


Besides a mult itu ud 


— Murder or a 
Yrowned Suicide. |* ote 
Drowned. uicide  aiatie Total 


ed 


r - articles. 


Country. > of mino 


Statement showing articles of clothing and equipage supplies furnished 
Quartermaster’s Department from September 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900, fo 
to the Army This statement does not include issues to troops stati: 
the United States, as the necessary data will not be available unti 
reports called for shall have been received. 


nlist 
men 


Enlisted 


I 
Officers 


Officers 


REGULARS. 


CLOTHING. 


United States 
Cuba 

Porto Ric ; 
Hawaiian Islands 
Philippine Islands 
At sea 


Total 
VOLUNTEERS. 


paeed St 
Cubs 

Porto Rico ; B 
Hawaiian Islands 
Philippine Islands 
At sea 


T yt al 


ates 


Aggregate 


Ree 


apitulation of casualties in action in the 
tween May 1, 


armies of the United 


8, and June 30, 1899 


Wounded 


Country. 


nlisted 


men 


4 


E 
Officers. 


Officers 


REGULARS. 


Cuba a 
Porto Ri Dicten nn 
United states 
Philippines, to Aug. 13 SYS 
Philippines, since Feb. 4, 1899 


Total 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Porto Rico ts 
Philippines, to Aug 13, 1898.....-- 
Philippines, since ¥ eb. 4, 1899. 


Total 


ee i ibiintenktbnsonecad 3 5t 197 


CHIEF OF 


The Chief of Engineers commands the Corps of Engineers, which is 
charged with all duties relating to construction and repair of fortifications, 
whether perm: ane nt or temporary; with torpedoes her coast defense; with 
all works of defense; with all military roads and bridges, and with sue ‘h sur 
veys as may be required for these objects, or the movement of armies in the 
field. It is alse charged with the river and harbor improvements. with 
military and geographical explorations and surveys, with the survey of the 
lakes, and with any other engineer work specially assigned to the corps by 
acts of Congress or orders of the Secretary of War. 

CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 

The Chief of Ordnance commands the Ordnance Department, the duties 
of which consist in providing, preserving, distributing, and accounting for 
every description of artillery,smallarms, and all the munitions of war which 
may be required for the fortresses of the country, the armies in the field, 
and for the whole body of the militia of the Union. In these duties are com- 
prised that of determining the general principles of construction and of pre 
scribing in detail the models and forms of all military weapons employed in 
war. They comprise also the duty of prescribing the regulations for the 
proof and inspection of all these weapons, for maintaining uniformity and 
economy in their fabrication, for insuring their good quality, and for their 
preservation and distribution. 


CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 

The Chief Signal Officer is charged with the supervision of all military sig 
nal duties, and of books, papers, and devices connected therewith, including 
telegraph and telephone apparatus and the necessary meteorological instru 
ments for use on target ranges and other military uses; the construction, re 
pair, and operation of military telegraph lines, and the duty of collecting and 
transmitting information for the Army by telegraph or otherwise, and all 
other duties usually pertaining to military signaling. 


OLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE. 


ENGINEERS. 


Among the articles issued by the Department between May 1 and August 


15, 1898, were about 
Blankets. ......... ee 
Blouses } 
Pairs of trousers 

Campaign hats 

Canvas tield uniforms 

Pairs shoes 

Pairs leggings... . 

Dark biue flanne I shirts 





c 

1 © 
Caps, 
( 


| Overalls 


Articles 


Abdominal bands............- 
Blankets, wool 
Blouses: 
Lined 
Unlined 
Boots: 
Leather 
Rubber 
Brassards --_.. 
anvas fi itigue coats 
anvas fatigue trousers..... 
forage 
‘ap ornaments 


Chevrons: 


Cloth 

Gold lace 

Khaki 
Coats, 


| Collars, linen 


Corps badges 


|} Cravats 


Drawers: 
Canton flannel 
Jeans 
Nankeen 
Summer 
iW oolen .... 
Field uniform coats, khaki 
Field uniform trousers, khaki. 
Field 
leather 
Gloves, Berlin 
Hats, campaign 
Hat cords 
Hat letters ici 
Hat numbers .... 
Helmets: 
Cork 
Untrimmed 
Cavalry, commas te .. 
Leggings ‘ 
Music pouches 
Overcoats, all kinds 
Ponchos 
Shirts: 
Chambray -. 
Dark blue flannel 
Gingham 
Muslin 
Studs 
Shoes: 
Barrack 
Black calfskin . 
Russet 
Shoe dressing 
Slickers, common 
Slickers: 
Pomme! . 
Dressing 
Stable frocks 


| Stockings: 


Cotton, light 
Cotton, heavy 
Woolen, light 
Woolen, heavy 


| Summer coats 


Summer trousers 


| Suspenders 


Talmas, rubber 
Trousers: 
Duck —_s 
Kersey, foot, made 
Kersey, foot, prnmade 
Kersey, mounted, made 
Kersey, mounted, unmade 
Stripes 
Undershirts: 
Cotton.... 
Nankeen . 
Woolen .. 
Waist belts....... 
Buttons: 


Bateon tomgies 
Cloth, D.B 


| Flannel, blouse 


Laces: 
Legging 
Shoe, black 
Shoe, russet 


Total clothing 


uniform shoulder straps, extra 
|} Gauntlets, 


.pairs 


do....! 


acs 
oe 
do.... 


pairs.. 
esd 


pairs. 


pairs. 


. pairs... 
do... 
do.... 


packages... 


pints. - 


“pairs. 
do... 


' 











Quantities. 
| 


| 
78, 000 | 
65, 000 


2, 584 
43, 657 


1,980 | 

14, 225 
5, 113 | 

28, 995 


28, 703 | 


102, 746 
65 
123,613 
40, 000 
8, 400 


6, 546 
305, 626 
127,000 
204, 626 | 

1,000 
220, 403 
349, 716 
176, = 
24,1 Bho 


274, 653 


602, 375 


48, 988 
40 

45 

382, 233 
082 

13, 662 
3, BR2 
44, 500 


246,519 


91. os 
07, St 


99 213 


50, 004 
600 

16, 651 
1,304 
BU, 489 
372, 2 
233,177 
137, 068 
131, 185 


279, 200 
4,016 
720 
820, 720 
115 

40) 

25, 000 


100, 000 | 
200, 000 | 
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cintement showing articles of clothing and equipage supplies furnished by the 
, Quartermaster’s Department from September 1, 1899, etc.—Continued. 


























EQUIPAGE. 
Articles. 
lves ween eee SOR RT Hee eee ee ome secre rene 

} ick DAGS ~~ -< 000-20 n www een wn ee ee eee ewe ewww eens ene .- 
} ACKS 22. eccwee ence ences cece cecens cceces Coreen ewcece 
I ee = 
Redsteads b06ucent oneesd boas 
Roadstead clamps and bolts .......... Wastebatateeedebdes 
} s, all kinds- - 
j OTS, COTD . . 2 cnn wn wenn ween cee e mene men nee tw eeee mw wnens 
} 8, DOC ivan d Cenesd sen Gaweus ee cenequesccse 
| bottoms ..... © ee ewe wees wwe ewe ween tees sate eesnes 
Ca lors 
( olders 
Chairs, barrack 
( 3 --- 
( belts 
( taffs 
( ny marking stamps ....... --... nip inten cigiendad nine 
Cote ...ccecteese wee eee ene eens mae eee wane eeeee 
‘ OPE. ce accodcccscese Seceen Ounces coneus evccesceeccess 
( Bc occ COO OOS ONS FOSS OOSes Se eeeres Leseusceeses 
DrUMS ..<- ccccccccececvese Sess eece cocces concocescessess 
DrumstictOss asc<asasenekes heen tact eriedenerens pairs 
DruMD@adSS « ...ccc ccccwccccs cccccs coeecccces occ cceccees 
Fifes. . ...c< cccoce cocccs cocces cocecs ccccceccecccccee cecses 
Flag 

(ra 

H 

Pe 
Gruidous, GI kd ap etn 6 ctas ehewcctestsvessntsecen 
Ha OUND «cca cuembbaesdbeweues4éeccaeetasnaness ceseunee 
Hand Httere. .cossece qecece wecess ccvces duvceseccecccevess 
Hatchet ..0< «usddadtntnd due ceeh cacocseneneanaseocncescs 
Hatchet helves..... ee-<cee-- ipedenbeundhishatnephe 
Rottles, CARED . ces conunsevsvecencccecscoceesee cece cecees 
Mattresses ee ORR RE RR RR Re eee ee eee ee eee 
Tenttress COTE. cnatttitinns bunch Ges abidcencdéccddecastaves 
MOSS DANE... 0.0 cadgene eucese ne ve cece cces acce ended cece cess 
Mosquito bars.......... editinnn Woden dénacave eepniadcases 
M site ORE halted nate we desta codes dudscenens ae 
PADSP, POUTURS weadnabaledied cevccnouctecuss pounds... 
wo ee ee ne Se 
Pickax helves ............. dite Huae bate coecesec cogucuceses 
PROUD « cncocengShleebtedsvwececes cases Benced esecenesse | 
Pillowcases ....... 
Pillow sacks 
Pots, iron .. 





Naphthalene 
5 











a 
Quantities. 


Value. 





13, 250 
40, 298 
51, 468 
42,500 
11,000 
8, 760 | 
6,000 | 
| 6, 210. 50 


42, 632 8, 100.08 
28, 562 2, 284. 96 
| 























2,700 
rt 7,888 
Spades... | 5, 388 
Spade ad Ce ii eesnsndccécncsesdacnecéeccss | 300 
ORIEN... <a:x ccd A Batata sana iawn codininatlecwuis 265 
I nts 
Common COMPABY ............0---- ditineteninnatitianiat 2,093 
Condens Qt Siete nucindentacteen enemies | 5, T>4 
ROR O RINE it ncn « ceaen incre duuliinceecer 685 
Hospital flies, extra . 650 
Shelter, halves....... 46, 600 
Wil COUN at hbts dndicncscucssecocdcusnc 1,802 
Wy Oi) Gl nS Reta o 600 
Munson. tvs eccan a oe | 66 | 
Pins | 
Pe ESL ee eee ee 1, 080. 45 
I ia carer indsinde tnbos | 24 | 2, 
ee sd bwin | 55, 000 6 
LPOlh, MINS cise Scocceeeeses aplbieatietns 15, 200 1, 748. 00 
p SG TENS on vcs Kcson hnecvessetbiseonse 10, 200 918.00 
oles | | 
ns oa eemieecestives shinee 40 | 
Ce oo, 8s, coun csigetesd anes | 550 
Ne oe cone ssuekesidube 1, 800 | 5, 868. 00 
Shelter, extra ..... a a 41,000 | 8, 288. 00 
So. cmwinpacitivecaubaneie 650 | 962.00 
WO =. cine haediovais sais 3, 800 1, 862. 00 
Ferrules 5, 250 27.50 
509 100. 00 
800 279.00 
1,000 640. 00 
6,009 180. 00 
500 50. 00 
500 14.89 
. STIDGEE sinckaaititals cciesebsschonner cians 500 870.00 
OUR a 1,036 | 2,880.08 
/ rumpet cords 2,180 c 
Trumpe t crooks 1, 27 
lrumpet NE EE 268 
Whistles ae 7, 504 
Total equipage .........-..-....<- nt SS a | eevwenneces an 710, 121.51 
| 
RECAPITULATION. 
OOO Us Oh A Sas cw ndikancedsdscccocscouens $4, 181, 369. 72 
RUAN cre Ee Ra a le 710, 121.51 


Grand total 














| Hatchet helves 
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Statement showing articles of clothing and equipage issued to troops from May 
1, 1898, to August 31, 1899, and value of same. This statement includes the 
principal articles only. 


























Articles. | Issued. Value. 

Bandages, abdominal 85, O83 | $17, 867.43 
OE en 660,525 | 2,245, 785.00 
nt el nneddieis hele anmaminntir aan aerial | 577,301 | 2,020, 553.50 
i i ce er ana e ane webene | 12,958 27, 082. 22 
CRBS, DOPERD 6 on cne cose ccccce cccccc cone ae lal enema 338, 748 250, 673. 52 
CO ID OIE 6 cc ccedcccee cevceeccsee | 189, 440 197, O17. 60 
Canvas fatigue trousers. ...............---------------| 232, 659 200, 393. 10 
Coats: | 

ES ae sail 167, 544 SUS, 280. 96 

a iiniliaiatil 1, 816 105, G00. 4 
ia he ebseaee 2, O82, 804 791, 499.72 
ts  cemendinnareue aie 126, 443 194, 722. 22 
so 6 a. din wre tieh Masekela eis ekeawen | 630, 670 60 70 
Hats: 

Tn. dontpieaghatidtneteens bemapeonsonnas 764, 235 649, 509. 7h 

ii oe eenteaamelinnes Adank ine thaibiniant eunaiaen 10, O84 4,082.60 

i arctan a aici Gaemiauin ts tities at 13, 820 3, 506. 40 
icine Ota ieaat in cenenetin meatless ste deat 140, 770 181, 593. 30 
el en en ninemnsibawnhie 863, 383 535, 207. 46 
ESL a iti 532 266. 00 
I ein | 14,176 18, 570. 56 
i i ahaa als _ — 157,815 1, 507, 138. 25 
a a ae al a dclertee 6,784 | 4,477. 44 
NE EE ES aE a ae ae 409, 670 565, 344. 60 

| Shirts: | 

Dark blue - eS eee EE eee 1,018,016 1, 142, 608. 96 

EY Ges POI e ncsncscnecanensctsaece 282, 565 98, 897.75 
Shoes: 

IC 4 nctusiadiials ashmdanmiiaiaiens item ‘ 

ta nidln teeii dina aiesmarpidenioduntenetiwenns 1,3 2 
tin Dane cine eens ene aeaenaheedsaene boee uN : 
Stockings, cotton and wool ..................... aioe 2, 613, 785 
SD 00:90. bbb nhc cqcnn sede Hoesen Gave eeergnedsoaee 333, S16 | 
Trousers: | 

St edd: nies SaeeniNedi Onettibenematnantienen 705, 004 

TT wedienh ne SMe naumuminn eka tGcmaémenad wound 71,890 

Khaki and field ............ viniiaialalls hinatsidimaninbaiaaal 311,721 | 

Summer .. a coccne cesgccucepeoces ouesenenet ’ VO, G21 | 

} | Undershirts, cotton and wool ........................ 1, 099, 009 


Axes . 
Ax helves. 
Bedsacks..-......- 
Books, all kinds... 
Cots weendiid jpvinbdonns 
Drums . 
Fifes 
Hatchets 


Hammocks. . = 
Hand litters 
Instruments, band (se 
SG Cts nk capiudenmeaneen aa annette 
I atthe a bpdab enines Week ebénncen tines ‘ 
EEE rE eae 
Mosquito headnets 
Pickaxes sonia 
Pickax helves.. i, 
I a to a eee hee ndae Reenanas | ov, 
Spades -. oa . — ae 
Trumpets... 
Tents: 
Common 
Conical 
Hospital ....... selmasand etka dtl sida 
EIN Gxuile diddind Unies AGens Gaekeeamtaees } 
ii niiniokn named tenes taeeeas | 








1, 907, 021 


| 
| | 19, 407, 363. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE SUPPLIES. 

There was available for this branch of the service, during the last fiscal 
year, the sum of $34,080,947.59. From this amount the sum of $23,597,508.10 was 
remitted to disbursing officers of the Department, and requisitions for 
$100,105.60 issued on settlements made at Treasury of accounts and claims, 
leaving a balance on hand June 30, 1899, of $10,383,333.89, which will be further 
drawn upon to meet obligations entered into prior to the close of the fiscal 
year. 

COMMISSARY-GENERAL OF SUBSISTENCE. 


The Commissary-General of Subsistence has administrative control of the 
Subsistence Department; the disbursement of its appropriations; the pr 
viding of rations and their issue tothe Army; the purchase and distribution 


of articles authorized to be kept for sale to officers and enlisted men; the 
administrative examination of accounts of subsistence funds preliminary to 
their settlement by the proper accounting officers of the Treasury, and the 
examination and settlement of returns of subsistence supplies 

By direction of the President, May 7,1898,seven army corps were consti- 
tuted, embracing both the Regular and Volunteer branc! f the Army 

And, on June 21, the forces comprising the Philippine expeditions were 
constituted an army corps to be known as the Eighth. 

THE FIRST AND THIRD CORPS. 

These corps were made up of the troops assembled in the provisional army 
at Camp George H. Thomas, Georgia, and were commanded by Maj. Gen. 
John R. Brooke from May 1 to July 23, when he relinquished command to 
Maj. Gen. James F. Wade, United States Army, who c ianded the forces 
until July 31. From that date until August 2, when Maj. Gen. J. C. Breckin- 
ridge reported by assignment, Gen. Royal T. Frank was in command. Gen- 
eral Breckinridge continued as the commander of the forces until August 14, 


misdinecratsse Ceadeensecosqscones . 4,891, 490.23 | on which date he left Chickamauga Park. 


126 


In July the First Division of the First Corps, under General Wilson, was 
fetailed for duty in Porto Rico. 

August 21-22 the Second and Third Divisions of that corps were sent to 
Lexington, Ky., and Knoxville, Tenn., respectively. 

a rhird Corps was transferred early in September to camps at Anniston, 
A 


a 
The combined strength of the First and Third Corps on the last days of the 
months of May, June, July, and August, 1898, was as follows: 


Month. 


Enlisted 


Officers 
ffi ore men. 


June 
July 
August 


THE FIRST CORPS. 

This corps was made up of the troops assembled in the provisional army 
at Camp George H. Thomas, Chickamauga Park, and Major-General Brooke 
was assigned to command May 1, which he relinquished July 23. Gen. James 
F. Wade, U. 8. V., commanded the corps from that date to July 31, when 
General Frank commanded the forces until the arrival of Major-General 
Breckinridge, August ». 

In July, 1898, the First Division of the corps, under General Wilson, was 
detailed for duty in Porto Rico. 

General Breckinridge left Camp Thomas September 1, all of the troops 
having left, the Second and Third Divisions having been sent to camps at 
Lexington and Knoxville, respectively. He established his headquarters at 
Lexington. On October 20 Maj. Gen. James H. Wilson relieved General 
Breckinridge of command of the reorganized First Corps (see G. O., 163, 1898), 
and the troops were moved to camps in the South, General Wilson making 
his headquarters at Macon, Ga. (See report Inspector-General, 1898, pp. 44 
et seq.) 

By orders from the War Department dated December 30, General Wilson 
was ordered to prepare certain of his command, including his headquarters, 
for service in Cuba. He sailed from Savannah January 7, 1899, reported his 
arrival at Matanzas January 10, and the remainder of the corps, with the 
exception of those regiments mustered out of service, were during the latter 
mart of December, 1898, and January, 1899, distributed in the Provinces of 

fatanzas and Santa Clara 

By General Orders, No. 8, January 16, 1899, the First Corps was discontinued, 
and the few troops remaining in the United States belonging thereto were 
assigned as separate brigades of the Second Army Corps. 

The strength of the First Corps is included in the forces at Camp Thomas 
to September 

Its strength on the last days of the months following was: 


Month. 


Enlisted 
men. 


Officers. 


Septem ber, 1898 
October, 1808 _ .. 
November, 1898 
December, 


824 | 
862 
837 
812 | 


19, 519 
20, 683 
19, 536 
19, 220 


THE SECOND ARMY CORPS. 
Commanded by Maj. Gen. William M. Graham, U.S. V., from date of organ- 


ization to November 2, 1898, when Maj. Gen. Samuel B. M. Young, U.S. V.., | 


assumed command and continued until the corps was discontinued May 3, 
1809 


The corps was organized at Camp Alger, near Falls Church, Va., but was | 


removed during the months of August and September to Camp George H. 
Meade, near Middletown, Pa. 

As the winter months approached camps were selected for the corps at 
various stations in the South, General Young making his headquarters at 
Augusta, Ga 

The strength of the corps for the last days of the months mentioned below 
was as follows: 


Month. 


Enlisted 
men. 


922 17, 467 
. 108 26, 

, 1838 29, 

, vAT 33, 7 
879 

887 

976 

073 

, 004 


May, 1898 
June, 1808 
July, 1808 
August. 1898 
September, 
October, 1808 
November, 1898 
December, 1898 
January, 1800 
February, 1899 814 
March, 1800 y Bo aera 242 
April, 1890 j — 49 


Nort A complete history of the Second Corps can be gathered from the 
reports of Major-General Graham (1898) and Young (1899), which are printed. 
rHE THIRD CORPS 


This corps was made up of the troops assembled in the provisional army 
at Camp George H. Thomas, Chickam: Park, and Maj. Gen. James F. 
Wade, U. S. V.. assumed command May 26, 1808, and he, after the departure 
of Gen. John R. Bro July 23, also commanded the troops at Camp 
Thomas. On July 31 Mafor General Wade relinquished the command of the 
troops assembled at Camp Thomas to Brig. Gen. Royal T. Frank. On August 
2 Maj. Gen. J.C. Breckinrids U.S. V., assumed command of Camp Thomas, 
and Genera! Frank was plac in command of the Third Corps, by direction 
of the , September 4 

The Third Corps was transferred early in September to the camps estab 
lished at Anniston. Ala., and by the end of that month buta small detachment 
remained at Camp Thomas, Georgia. The corps was discontinued Octo 
ber 7, see G. O. 163, 1898), but by the time the corps was fully under way 
for Anniston it had melted away to a very few regiments. the rest having 
been ordered home for muster out. The strength of the Third Corps is in- 
2luded in the forces at Camp Thomas to September. Its strength on the last 
fay of that month was 339 officers and 8,076 men. 


1A 


| the First Division changed station from camp near Mobile to Miami, fF), 
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THE FOURTH CORPS. 


By orders of the War Department, Maj. Gen. John J. Coppinger, U. 8. y 
was designated to command the corps, and he arrived at Mobile April ] 
1898, where the organization of the corps was begun. 

June 2 the corps commenced the march to Tampa, Fla., and on June » 


’ 
’ 


and on June 27 the division was transferred to the Seventh Corps. Regula: 
regiments of the corps then assembled at Tampa were embarked with Gen. 
eral Shafter’s expedition, and other troops which were left behind wera 
absorbed. The troops that then remained to the corps were moved to Fer. 
nandina, Fla., commencing July 20. . 

On August 11, the corps having been ordered to Huntsville, Ala., the moye. 
ment was begun, and as fast as transportation was provided the corps was 
centered about Huntsville. 

General Coppinger having been retired from the Army, General Wheeler 
was designated to command the corps, and served with it from October 13 to 
December 3. Brig. Gen. A. K. Arnold commanded from December 14 to % 
when General Lawton was assigned to command, and remained from Decem: 
ber 23 to 29, when the command devolved upon Brig. Gen. Royal T. Fra; 
the senior officer present, and the headquarters were removed to Anniston 
The corps was discontinued January 16, 1899. 


K, 


Enlisted 
men 


Month. Officers. 


May, 1898 442 
June, 1898 96Y 
July, 1898 625 
August, 1898 534 
September, 1898 #9 
October, 1898 733 
Novem ber, 1898 689 | 
December, 1898 545 


7, 689 
21,759 
14.019 
12,000 
6.616 
16, 797 
16, 470) 


13, 337 


The above table shows the strength of command on last days of months 
mentioned. 
THE FIFTH ARMY CORPS. 


Commanded by Maj. Gen. William R. Shafter, U. 8. V. 

This corps was organized at Tampa, Fla. On June 7, 1898, the corps em 
barked on transports for Santiago, Cuba, the fleet sailing June 14, with si 
officers and 16,154 men, and the troops commenced to disembark on June 2. 
On June 29, 1898, 8,000 men were sent to reenforce the expedition. 

After the short but brilliant campaign, which resulted in the surrender of 
the city and Province of Santiago de Cuba, it was decided, owing to the 
prevalence of disease which infected the whole army there, to withdraw the 
troops that had been operating in Cuba. The repatriation of the United 
States troops was commenced August 7, and, excepting the sick in hospital, 
was completed by August 24, when General Shafter and his staff sailed for 
the United States. The corps was discontinued October 7, 1898. 

a strength present on the last days of the months indicated was as 
follows: 


Month. Officers. Piisted 





August 
September 


THE SIXTH ARMY CORPS, 


The Sixth Corps failed of organization, and General Wilson was assigned 

to the command of the First Division of the First Corps. 
THE SEVENTH CORPS. 

Maj. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, U.S. V., assumed command May 26, 1899. 

The corps was organized at Tampa, Fla. General Lee having been au 
ized to establish his headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., the corps rem 
that place May 31, with the exception of the First Division, which remained 
at Tampa. 

A division, General Schwan's, of the Fourth Army Corps, at Mol 
was transferred June 20 to the camp at Miami, Fla.,and on the 25d of t 
month was designated as the First Division of the Seventh Army Cor] 
division was subsequently (July 31) transferred from Miami to Jacks 
Fla. On October 8, 1898, orders were issued by the War Department t 
the corps toSavannah, after suitable camps were prepared; and subseq 
by General Orders 171, dated October 21, 1898, the corps was reorgan 
in General Orders 184, December 13, 1898, General Lee, commanii! 


+Hhor 


} | Seventh Army Corps, wasassigned to the immediate command of all the t! 


in the province of Habana, that order in a preceding paragraph anno! 
a military division to be known as the Division of Cuba under tre cor 
of Maj. Gen. John R. Brooke. General Lee arrived at Havana Decen 
1898, and during the months of December, 1898, and January, 1599, a 
Seventh Corps was embarked from Savannah on transports for Cu 


| distributed in the province of Habana. 


The volunteer troops having been mustered out of service, by G 
Orders 87, May 3, 1899, *‘all the divisions thereof having been disbande 
Seventh Army Corps was discontinued. 

The following table shows the strength of the corps on the last days 
months mentioned: 


+ ———— - +--+ - —— 


Month. 


7 ; ; ; ue Fs 7 


May, 1898 
June, 1898 7 
July, 1898 . .. 978 
August, 1898... 226 | 
September, 1898 779 | 
October, 1808 a 72 

November, 1898 . O74 
TE vconcannenawathecmuns 55 | 


Er 
| Officers. | ™, 
| 


501 | 
873 | 


January, 1899 678 >) 
February, 1899 a 
March, 1599 


«iV 
_ 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


THE EIGHTH ARMY CORPS. 


Comgnanded by mad. Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., who sailed from San 

Francisco June 2, arrived at Manila July 25, 1898. 

“Mai. Gen. B. 8. Otis, U. 8. V., assumed command August 29, 1898. Head- 

quarters of the corps, Manila, P. I. ee Coble aa 

“This corps embraced the forces comprising the Philippine expeditions, the 

tro .ps being concentrated at San Francisco and forwarded to Manila at dif- 

ferent dates. ° é p 
TROOPS SENT TO MANILA, 


First. —~Gen. T. M. Anderson. Sailed May 25 on the Australia, City of Pekin’ 

ty of Sydney, and arrived June 30, 1898. First California, Second Ore- 
battery Celera aery. ona f C, D, E, and F, Fourteenth Infan- 
Total. 115 officers and 2,386 enlisted men, 

Ni aa sen. F. V.Greene. Sailed Jnne 15 on the China. Zealandia, Colon, 
and Senator, and arrived July 17,1898. A and B, Utah Artillery, Tenth Penn- 
sylyania, First Colorado, First Nebraska, A, B, E, and G, Eighteenth and 
Headquarters, D, E, F, and H, Twenty-third Infantry, and detachment 
United States Engineers. Total, 158 officers and 3,428 enlisted men. 

rhird.—Generals Merritt and MacArthur. General Merritt sailed June 29 
onthe Newport, and arrived July 25, 1898. General MacArthursailed on June 
° on the Indiana, with the Morgan City, Ohio, Valencia, and City of Para, 
and arrived July 31, 1898. First North Dakota, Thirteenth Minnesota, First 
Idaho, First Wyoming, Astor Battery, C, D, F, and H, Eighteenth United 
States Infantry, headquarters, band, B, C, G, and L, Twenty-third United 
States Infantry, G, H, K, and L, Third United States Artillery, Company A, 
Signal Corps Volentests, ~ wt ee A, Engineer Battalion, U.S. A. To- 
al. 197 officers and 4,650 enlisted men. 
tat ig -Gen E. 8. Otis. Sailed — 15 on City of Peru and City of Puedlo, 
and arrived August 21, 1898. C, E, G, I, K, and L, Fourth Cavalry, D and G, 
Sixth Artillery, headquarters, G, I, K, L, ara M, Fourteenth Infantry, and 
detachment of recruits. Total, 42 officers ans. 1,640 enlisted men. 

Fifth.—Col. H. C. Kessler, First Montana. Sailed July 19 on the Pennsylva- 
nia, and arrived August 24, 1898. First Montana. Total, 54 officers and 1,204 
snlisted men. 

: — —Gen. H.G. Otis. Sailed July 230n the City of Rio Janeiro and arrived 
August 24, 1898. A, S “¢ 5 ms G. L, and M, First South Datoka, and recruits. 
Total, 48 officers and 874 enlisted men. 

Seventh.—Lieut. Col. Lee Stover, First South Dakota. Sailed July 29 on the 
St. Paul, and agives 6% ist 31, yr By i and K, First South Dakota, 

id recruits. otal, 26 officers and 784 enlisted men. 

7 Fighth.—Brig. Gen. Charles King. Sailed August 21 on the Arizona, and 
arrived at Honolulu August 27, 1895. Sailed from there November 10 and ar- 
rived at Manila November 25, 1898. Battalion (I, K, L, M) Eighteenth Infan- 
try, and dotachunants ee jeareaee. —_ Pennsylvania, and First Colo- 
rado. Total, 18 officers and 1,006 enlisted men. 

: Ninth.—Maj. G. A. Goodale, Twenty-third Infantry. Sailed October 17 on 
the Senator, and arrived November 21, 1898. A, I, K, and M, Twenty-third 
United States Infantry, D, California Artillery, and detachment recruits 
for Second Oregon. Total, 16 officers and 778 enlisted men. 

Tenth.—Lieut. Col. W. J. Fife, First Washington Volunteers. Sailed Octo 
ber 19 on the Valencia, and arrived November 21, 1898. F, G.I, and L, First 
Weshington Teseez fies part of battalion California Artillery. Total, 17 
officers and 484 enlis men. 

Eleventh.—Col. F. Funston, Twentieth Kansas Volunteers. Sailed Octuber 
27 on the Indiana, and arrived December 1, 1898. Headquarters and band, 
Cc, D, E, G, H, I, K, and M, Twentieth Kansas, Total, 31 officers and 725 en- 
listed men. 

Twelfth.—Col. J. H. Wholley, First Washington Volunteers. Sailed October 
28, on the Ohio, and arrived November 26, 1898. A, B,C, D, E, H, K, and M, 
a va ey. and detachment California Artillery. Total, 28 
officers and 779 enlisted men. 

Thirteenth.—Col. W. C. Smith, First Tennessee Volunteers. Sailed October 
30,on the Zealandia, and arrived November 29, 1898. Band, headquarters. 
4.5, c E, F, L, and M, First Tennessee Infantry. Total, 24 officers and 543 
enlisted men. 

Fourteenth.—Col. John C. Loper, Fifty-first Iowa Volunteers. Sailed No- 
vember 3, on the Pennsylvania, and arrived December 5, 1898. Fifty-first 
Iowa Infantry. Total, 47 officers and 987 enlisted men. 

Fifteenth.—Lieut. Col. Gracey Childers, First Tennessee Infantry. 
November 6, on the City of Pueblo, and arrived December 5, 1898. 
and K, First Tennessee Infantry, detachment California Artillery, and First 
Troop Nevada Cavalry. Total, 27 officers and 571 enlisted men. 

Sivteenth.—Brig. Gen. M. P. Miller. Sailed November 9, and arrived De- 
pre 1898, =p ewest. A, > = mn L, , tng Kansas, and Wy- 
oming Battery. ota], 24 officers anc } enlisted men, 

Seventeenth.—Maj. Gen. H. W. Lawton. Sailed from New York City Janu- 
ary 19, 1899, on Grant, and arrived March 10, 1899. Fourth Infantry, B, G, I 
and M, Seventeenth Infantry. Total, 42 officers and 1,716 enlisted men. 

Fighteenth.—Brig. Gen. Loyd Wheaton. Sailed from San Francisco on trans- 
ports Scandia and Morgan City January 26, 180, and arrived February 23, 

”. Twentieth United States Infantry. Total, 41 officers and 1,213 enlisted 
men. 

Nineteenth.—Col. H.C. Egbert, Twenty-secondInfanty. Sailed February 1 
on Ohio and Senator, and arrived March 4, 1899. Twenty-second United 
States Infantry. Total, 37 officers and 1,230 enlisted men. 

_ [wentieth.—Col. J. H. Page, Third Infantry. Sailed from New York on the 
Sherman February 3, 1899, and arrived March 22, 1899. Third Infantry, D, H, 
K, and L, Seventeenth Infantry. Total, 34 officers and 1,702 enlisted men. 

, wenty-first.—Lieut. Col. J. H. Smith, Twelfth Infantry. Sailed February 
19, 1800 from New York City on Sheridan, and arrived April 14, 1899. Twelfth 
Infantry, _ ee A, C, ane F, a Infantry. Total, 57 

Mcers and 1,796 enlisted men, and 56 wives and children. 

/wenty-second.—Capt. James Regan, Ninth Infantry. Sailed March 24 on 
the City of Pueblo, and arrived April 22, 1899. Headquarters A, F, G, I, L, 
and M,N inth Infantry. Total, 20 officers and 693 enlisted men. 

Twenty-third.—Capt. C. M. Rockefeller, Ninth Infantry, sailed March 28 on 
Ss sonase, and ane 1899. B,C,D, E, H,and K, Ninth Infantry. 

OFal, 14 Olicers and 599 enlisted men. 
ae nty-fourth.—Col, Jacob Kline, Twenty-first Infantry, sailed April 18, 
; wd, On Hancock, and arrived May 11, 1899. Twenty-first Infantry, Light Bat- 

ery E, First Artillery. Total, 39 officers and 1,451 enlisted men. 

!wenty-fifth.—Colonel Pope, Marine Corps, sailed April 20on transport New- 
port, and arrived May 23, 1899. Fifteen officers and 260 enlisted men of ma- 
a? Li pa untteries w pourth. and F, Fifth Artillery, under Major Tier- 

on. © officers and 223 enlisted men. 
gine Warren sailed same date with headquarters. B,C, E,F,H,L, M,and O, 
Will 1 Artillery, and detachment of recruits, all under command of Gen. E. B. 

TT iston. Total, 25 officers and 1,205 enlisted men. Arrived May 18, 1899. 

& i) nty-sixth.—Col. A.T. Smith, Thirteenth Infantry, sailed April 28 on the 
ieee or, and arrived May 29, 1899. Headquarters, A, C, F, G, H, and I, Thir- 
eenth Infantry. Total, 19 officers and 724 enlisted men. 


Sailed 
. H, G,I, 


’ 


Sailed on Ohio, same date, and arrived May 29, 1899, Capt. J. H. H. Peshine, 


hirteenth Inf. , j .K i , > 
Total. 13 iamnent . commanding, B, D, E, K, L,and M, Thirteenth Infantry. 


729 enlisted men. 
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Sailed May 22, 
Sixth United States Infantry and 





Twenty-seventh.—Brig. Gens. J. C. Bates and F. D. Grant. 
on the Sherman, and arrived June 19, 1899. 
recruits. Total, 41 officers and 1,858 enlisted men. 

Twenty-eighth.—Lieu. Col. W. F. Spurgin, Sixteenth Infantry. Sailed 
May 30, on the Grant, and arrived June 27, 1899. Sixteenth Infantry and 
recruits. Total, 40 officers and 1,465 enlisted men. 

Twenty-ninth.—Maj.J.M.Thompson, Twenty fourthInfantry. SailedJune 
22,on the Zaelandia, and arrived July 22,1899. C,E,G,and I, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, and detachments. Total,s officers and 573 enlisted men. 

Thirtieth._Brig. Gen. S. B. M. Young. Sailed on Sheridan, June 24, and 
arrived July 24,1599. A and F,Fourth Cavalry,B and H, Fourteenth Infan 
try.and recruits. Total, 35 officers and 1,429 enlisted men. 

Thirty-first—Maj. Charles Morton, Fourth Cavalry. Sailed June 28, on the 
Valencia, and arrived July 29,1809. Headquarters, B and M, Fourth Cavalry, 
and E and H, Twenty-fifth Infantry. Total, 10 officers and 454 enlisted men. 

Thirty-second.—Col. A. S. Burt, Twenty-fifth Infantry. Sailed July 1 on 
Pennsylvania, and arrived August 1, 1899. Headquarters, B, F, I, K, L, and M, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry. Total, 22 officers and 917 enlisted men. 

Thirty-third.—Lieut. E. B. Winans. jr., Fourth Cavalry. Sailed July 25 on 
the Conemaugh, and arrived August 18, 1899. Detachment 33 men, Fourth 
Cavalry, and 275 horses. 

Thirty-fourth.—Brig. Gen. T. Schwan. Sailed July 15 0n the Cily of Para, 
and arrived August 11, 1899. D and H, Fourth Cavalry; headquarters, A, F, 
H, and K, Twenty-fourth Infantry, and B, Engineer Battalion. Total, 36 
officers and 911 enlisted men. 

Thirty-fifth.—Col, 8. Snyder, Nineteenth Infantry. Sailed July 25 on the 
Tartar, and arrived August 20,1899. Headquarters, B, D,F,G,H,I, K,and M, 
Nineteenth Infantry. otal, 41 officers and 1,16 enlisted men 

Thirty-sixth.—Maj. O. J. Sweet, Twenty third Infantry. Sailed July 26 on 
the Ohio, and arrived August 25, 1899. C and L, Nineteenth Infantry, and re- 
cruits. Total, 11 officers and 726 enlisted men. 

Thirty-seventh.—Capt. G. O. Cress, Fourth Cavalry. Sailed July 26 on the 
Tacoma, and arrived October 13, 1899. Total, 39 enlisted men and 200 horses. 

Sailed on the same date on the Newport, and arrived August 24, 1899, Capt. 
F. H. French, Nineteenth Infantry, commanding. A and E, Nineteenth In- 
fantry. and detachment recruits. Total, 11 officers and 489 enlisted men. 

Thirty-eighth.—Col. C. C. Hood, Sixteenth Infantry. Sailed August 2 on the 
Indiana, and arrived September 1, 1839. Total, 10 officers and 807 recruits and 
casuals 

Thirty-ninth.—Maj. W. Wittich, Twenty-first Infantry. 
on the Morgan City, and arrived September 19, 1899. 
recruits. 

Fortieth.—Lieut. Col. E. M. Hayes, Fourth Cavalry. 
the Senator, and arrived September 10, 1899. 
cruits. 

Forty-jfirst.—Major Elliott, Marine Corps, and Capt. F. H. Albright, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry. Sailed August 18 on the City of Sydney, and arrived Septem- 
ber 19, 1899. Battalion Marine Corps. Total, 17 officers and 362 enlisted men, 
and 2 officers and 351 recruits, U. 8S. Army, under Captain Albright. 

Forty-second.—First Lieut. E. M. Suplee, Third Cavalry. Sailed August 20 
from Seattle on the Garrone, and arrived September 30, 1899. Total, 2 officers 
and 74 enlisted men and 389 horses. 

Forty-third.—Lieut. Col. H. W. Wessels, jr., Third Cavalry. 
25 from Seattle on the St. Paul, and arrived October 1, 1899. Headquarters A, 
C, E, F, K, L, and M, Third Cavalry. Total, 18 officers and 705 enlisted men. 

Sailed same date on the Athenian, and arrived October 3, 1899. Capt. G. F. 
Chase, Third Cavalry, commanding. D, Third Cavalry. Total, 3 officersand 
102 enlisted men. 

Forty-fourth —Capt. B. D. Devore, Twenty-third Infantry. Sailed August 
29 on the City of Para from San Francisco, and arrived September 25, 1899. 
Total, 6 officers and 659 recruits. 

Forty-fifth.—First Lieut. W. T. Johnston, Third Cavalry. Sailed September 
1, 1899, from Tacoma, on the Victoria, and arrived October 9, 1899. Total, 3 
officers and 80 enlisted men, Third Cavalry. 

Forty-sixth.—First Lieut. B. H. Dorcey, Fourth Cavalry. Sailed September 
2, 1899, from San Francisco on the Leelawna, and arrived at Honolulu Septem- 
ber 14, where the whole command was transferred to the Athenian, leaving 
there November 12, and arriving at Manila December 2, 1899. One officer and 
16 men, Fourth Cavalry; 250 horses and 17 teamsters. 

Forty-seventh._Capt. T. W. Moore, Twenty-first Infantry. Sailed Septem- 
ber 2, 1899, from San Francisco on the Warren, and arrived October 9, 1899. 
Three hundred and eighty-one recruits; 20 men Signal Corps; 652 recruits 
for Eleventh Volunteer Cavalry, Thirty-sixth,and Thirty-seventh Volunteer 
Infantry; 3 Hospital Corps men. Total. 10 officers and 1,056 enlisted men. 

Forty-eighth._Col. L. W. V. Kennon, Thirty-fourth Volunteer Infantry. 
Sailed September 8, 1899, on the Columbia, and arrived October 11, 1899. Head- 
quarters band, E, F, G, H, and L, Thirty-fourth Volunteer Infantry. Total, 
18 officers and 563 enlisted men; 3 Hospital Corps men, and Captain Brewster, 
Ninth Infantry. 

Forty-ninth.—Lieut. Col. R. L. Howze, Thirty-fourth Volunteer Infantry 
Sailed September 16, 1899, on the Belgian King, and arrived October 14, 1899. 
A, B, C, D, I, K, and M, Thirty-fourth Volunteer Infantry; 25 ofticers and 740 
enlisted men; 9 Hospital Corps men, and 30 recruits. Total, 26 officers and 
779 men. 

Sailed same date, on the Aztec, and arrived October 25, 1899. First Lieut. 
H. A. Sievert. Fourth Cavalry. Total, 1 officer; 9 enlisted men, volunteers; 
366 horses, and 27 civilian employees. 

Fiftieth.—Col. J. M. Bell, Twenty-seventh Volunteer Infantry. Sailed Sep- 
tember 21, 1899, on the Jacoma, and arrived October 27, 1899. Headquarters 
band, A, B, C, D, I, K, and L, Twenty-seventh Volunteer Infantry. Total, 26 
officers and 729 enlisted men, and 6 Hospital Corps men. 

Sailed same date, on the George W. Elder, and arrived October 21, 1899. 
Lieut. Col. A. 8. Cpemmins, Twenty-seventh Volunteer Infantry, command 
ing E, F,G, H,and M, Twenty-seventh Volunteer Infantry. Total, 20 officers, 
488 enlisted men, and 6 Hospital Corps men 

Fifty-jirst.—Col. C. Gardener, Thirtieth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed Sep- 
tember 23, 1899, on the Sherman, and arrived October 21, 1899. Thirtieth U.S. 
Volunteer Infantry, officers, 1,291 enlisted men; 351 recruits, volunteers; 
14 Hospital Corps men; 2 men Nineteenth Infantry, and 8 female nurses. 
Total, 54 officers and 1,658 enlisted men. 

Fifty-second.—Col, E. Rice, Twenty-sixth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed Sep- 
tember 25, 1899, on the Grant. and arrived October 24, 1899. Twenty-sixth 
U.S. Volunteer Infantry, 49 officers, 1,244 enlisted men; 6 officers, 137 Hospital 
Corps men, and 250 recruits, United States Army. Total, 55 officers and 1,631 
enlisted men. 

Fifty-third.—Capt. 8S. G. Orr, quartermaster Volunteers. Sailed September 
27, 1899, on the Centennial. (This vessel only went to Honolulu and returned 
to San Francisco, October 17, 1899.) One acting-assistant surgeon, 1 Hospital 
Corps man, 5 enlisted men, Twenty-sixth Volunteer Infantry; 2men Thirtieth 
Volunteér infantry, and 7 men Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry; 260 pub- 
lic and 40 private horses, and 23 civilian employees. 


Sailed August 10 
Total, 8 officers and 689 


Sailed August 15 on 
Total, 10 officers and 660 re- 


Sailed August 





Fifty-fourth.—Col. L. R. Hare, Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
September 30, 1899, on the Sheridan, and arrived October 27, 1899. Thirty- 
third Volunteer Infantry, 47 officers and 1,289 enlisted men. B, H, and I 
Thirty-second Volunteer Infantry, 10 officers and 287 enlisted men. Also ? 
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other officers, 14 Hospital Corps men, and 73 recruits for volunteers. 
64 officers and 1,663 enlisted men. 

Fifty-ji{th.—Maj. C. E. Cabell, Thirty-second Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
October 1, 1899, on the Charles Nelson, and arrived November 3, 1899. Field 
and staff, Second Battalion, C and D, Thirty-second Volunteer Infantry, 9 
officers and 205 enlisted men. Also 12 other officers, 5 acting assistant sur- 
geons, and 4 Hospital Corpsmen. Total, 21 officers and 209 enlisted men. 

Sailed same date on the Glenogle, and arrived October 30, 1809. Col. L. A. 
Craig, Thirty-second Volunteer Infantry, commanding. Headquarters, A, 
E. F, G, H. K, L, and M, Thirty-second Volunteer Infantry, 29 officers and 
78 enlisted men, and 5 men, Thirty-firstand Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry; 
Capt. B. Johnson, quartermaster. Total, 30 officers and 715 enlisted men. 

Kifty-sixth.—Maj. R. DV. Walsh, Thirty-fifth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
October 4, 1899, from Portland, Oreg., on the Sikh, and arrived November 6, 
1800. Twenty-one officers and 620 men, Thirty-fifth Volunteer Infantry; 6 
Hospital Corps men; 1 man, Nineteenth Infantry; 2 for Thirty-sixth, 1 for 
Thirty-seventh, and7 for Thirty-fifth Volunteer Infantry—recruits. Total, 21 
officers and 637 enlisted men. 

Sailed on the same date on the Rio de Janeiro from Portland, Oreg., and 
arrived November 6, 1899. Lieut. Col. E. H. Plammer, Thirty-fifth Volunteer 
Infantry, commanding. Twenty-eight officers and 6092 enlisted men, Thirty- 
fifth Volunteer Infantry, and 21 female Red Cross nurses. 

Fifty-seventh.—Col. E. KE, Hardin, Twenty-ninth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
October 5, 1899, on the City of Para,and arrived November 3, 1899. Head- 
quarters, A, B, C, 1, K, L, and M, Twenty-ninth Volunteer Infantry: 30 officers 
and 687 enlisted men; 16 Hospital Corps men; 2 officers and 37 United States 
Army recruits, and 48 recruits for Eleventh Volunteer Cavalry. Total, 32 
officers and 788 enlisted men. 

Lieut. Col. H. H. Sargent, Twenty-ninth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed same 
date on the Zealandia, and arrived November 2, 1899. D, E, F, G, and H, 
Twenty-ninth Volunteer Infantry, 15 officers and 506 enlisted men; 3 officers; 
1 man Hospital Corps; 11 Signal Corps men; 39 recruits for Eleventh Vol- 
unteer Cavalry. Total, 21 officers and 557 enlisted men. 

Capt. C. B. Hardin, Eighteenth Infantry, commanding. Sailed same date 
on the Valencia, and arrived November 7, 189. Thirteen officers, 6 Hospital 
Corps men; 260 recruits for Eleventh Volunteer Cavalry; 165 recruits for 
Thirty-seventh Volunteer Infantry, and 1 recruit for Twenty-first U. 8. 
Infantry. Total, 15 officers and 432 enlisted men. 

Fifty-eighth.—Lieut. Col. R. W. Leonard, Twenty-cighth Volunteer In 
fantry. Sailed October 26, 1899,on the Vartar, and arrived November 23, 1899. 
First and Second Battalions (A, B, C, D, E, F, G,and H), Twenty-eighth Vol- 
unteer Infantry. Total, 31 officers, 829 enlisted men, 8 nurses, and 10 civilian 
clerks. 

Lieut. Col. W. C. Hayes, Thirty-first Volunteer Infantry. Sailed on the 
same date on the Manuense, and arrived November 27, 1899. Field and staff. 
I, K, L, and M, Thirty-first Volunteer Infantry. Total, 15 officers and 380 
enlisted men. 

Sailed on the same date on the Newport, and arrived November 23, 1899. 
Maj. J. B. Porter, Twenty-eighth Volunteer Infantry, commanding. I, K, 
L, and M, Twenty-eighth Volunteer Infantry, 15 officers and 388 enlisted 
34 Hospital Corps men; 9 Signal Corps men, and 12 officers. Total, 27 
officers and 431 enlisted men. 

Fifty-ninth.—Col. J. 8. Pettit, Thirty-first Volunteer Infantry. Sailed Oc- 
tober 28, 1899, on the City of Peking, and arrived November 27, 1899. Head- 
quarters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, Thirty-first Volunteer Infantry, 32 
officers and 798 enlisted men; 7 officers and 15 men Hospital Corps, 35 casuals, 
and ®%) recruits. Total, 39 officers and 938 enlisted men. 

Capt. J. B. Hughes, Fourth Cavalry,commanding. Sailed on the same date 
on the Centennial, and arrived—(this vessel only went to Honolulu). Total, 
13 enlisted men, 277 horses, and 28 civilian employees. 

Sixtieth.—Col. R. L. Bullard, Thirty-ninth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
November 3, 1899, on the Pennsylvania, from Portland, Oreg., and arrived 
December 7, 1899. Thirty-ninth Volunteer Infantry, 27 officers and 862 en 
listed men; 6 officers and 118 recruits, U. 8S. Army, and 9 Hospital Corpsmen. 
Total, 33 officers and 989 enlisted men. 

Maj. J. H. Parker, Thirty-ninth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed on same date 
on the Olympia from Portland, Oreg., and arrived December 7, 1899. Thirty- 
ninth Volunteer Infantry, 19 officers, 483 men; L and M, Forty-fifth Volunteer 
Infantry, 5 officers, 188 men; 6 Hospital Corps men, and 3 men Third Cavalry. 
Total, 24 officers and 680 enlisted men. 

Sixty-first.—Col. Walter Howe, Forty-seventh Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
November 4, 1899, on the Thomas from New York City, and arrived Decem- 
ber 22, 1899. Forty-seventh Volunteer Infantry and detachment. Total, i 
officers and 1,323 enlisted men. 

Sixty-second.—Col.W.8.Schuyler,Forty-sixth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
November 14, 1899, on the City of Sydney, and arrived December 15, 1899. 
Forty-sixth Volunteer Infantry. Headquarters, A, B,C, D, E,and F, 25 officers 
and 663 enlisted men, 5 volunteer officers, 5 U.S. A. officers, 25 recruits, 3 act- 
ing assistant surgeons, and 4 nurses. Total, 3 officers and 668 enlisted men. 

Sixty-third.—Maj. 8. W. Miller, Forty-sixth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
November 14, 1899, on the Pathan, and arrived December 15, 1899. G,H,I, K, 
L,and M, Forty-sixth Volunteer Infantry, 21 officers, 607 enlisted men. and 1 
officer and 7 enlisted men, U.S.Army. Total, 22 officers and 614 enlisted men. 

Sixty-fourth.—Col. A. Murray, Forty-third Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
November 16, 1890, from New York, on the Meade, and arrived December 31, 
18v9. Ten companies, Forty-third Volunteer Infantry (A, B,C,D,E, F,G,H, 1, 
and K). Total, 41 officers and 1,068 enlisted men, and 12 Hospital Corps men. 

Sixty-fifth.—Col. J. H. Dorst, Forty-fifth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed No- 
vember 16, 1899, on the Senator, and arrived December 21, 1899. Headquarters, 
E, F,G, H,and I, Forty-fifth Volunteer Infantry, 18 officers, 448 enlisted men, 
2 officers, U.S. Army; 1 officer volunteers, 7 Hospital Corps men, 1 Volunteer 
and 49 U.S. Army recruits. Total, 21 officers and 605 enlisted men 

Sixty-sixth.—Maj. D. A. Frederick, Forty-fifth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
November 16 on the Benmohr, and arrived December 21,189. A,B,C,D, and 
K, Forty-fifth Volunteer Infantry, 18 officers and 824 enlisted men; 3 officers 
and 23 recruits,U.S.Army. Also A and N, Sixth Artillery, from Honolulu, 
November 29,3 officers and 169 enlisted men. Total, 24 officers and 716 en- 
listed men 

Siaty-seventh.—Col. E. J. McClernand, Forty-fourth Infantry. Sailed No- 
vember 20, 1899, on the Hancock, and arrived December 19, 1890. Headquar- 
ters, A, E, F,G,H,1,K,L,and M, Forty-fourth Volunteer Infantry, 33 officers 
and %4 enlisted men, 7 officers, U.S. Army, 3 men Sixteenth Infantry, and 4 
men Hospital Corps. Total, 40 officers and 981 enlisted men 

Sixty-cighth._Maj. H. Hale, Forty-fourth Volunteer Infantry. Sailed 
November 20, 1899, on the City of Pueblo, and arrived December 19, 1899. B, 
C, and D, Forty-fourth Volunteer Infantry, 12 officers and 310 enlisted men; 
L and M, Forty-third Volunteer Infantry, 6 officers and 205 enlisted men; 
also 7 officers, U. 8. Army, and 57 Hospital Corps men. Total, 25 officers and 
572 enlisted men 

Sivty-ninth.—Col. E. T. C. Richmond, Forty-first Volunteer Infantry. 
Sailed November 2), 1890, on the Logan, from New York City, and arrived 


Total, 


men, 
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January 5, 1900. 
enlisted men. 

Seventieth.—Col. G. 8. Anderson, Thirty-eighth Volunteer Infantry. s 
November 21, 1899, on the Si. Paul, and arrived December 26, 1899 
quarters, E, F, G, H, K, and L, Thirty-eighth Volunteer Infantry, 28 of 
and 614 enlisted men; 1 officer and 45 recruits, U. 8S. Army, and 5 volu 
recruits. Total, 29 officers and 664 enlisted men. 

Seventy-jirst.—Maj. C. H. Muir, Thirty-eighth Volunteer Infantry. 
November 21, 1899, on the Duke of Fife, and arrived December 26, 1899, 
C, D, I, and M, Thirty-eighth Volunteer Infantry, 19 officers and 61s ; 
men: also 3 officers and 105 men U.8. Army. Total, 22 officers and 
listed men. 

Seventy-second.—Col. E. A. Godwin, Fortieth Volunteer Infantry. 
November 24, 1899, on the Ohio, and arrived December 26, 1899. Headqu 
A, B, C, D, L, and M, Fortieth Volunteer Infantry, 18 officers and 645 e: 
men; 5 officers and 207 recruits U.S. Army; 23 Hospital Corps men, a 
casuals. Total, 23 officers and 881 enlisted men 

Maj. W. E. Craighill, Fortieth Volunteer Infantry, commanding 
same date on the Jndiana, and arrived December 26, 189). E, F, G, H 
K, Fortieth Volunteer Infantry, 20 officers and 620 enlisted men; 7 
and 18 recruits, volunteers, and 2 officers and 82 recruits, U. 8. Army. 
29 officers and 720 enlisted men. 

Seventy-third.—Maj. W. C. Brown, Forty-second Volunteer I: 
Sailed November 30, 1899, on the Dabney Vostock, and arrived Dece) 
is99. A, B, C, D, E, F,and G, Forty-second Volunteer Infantry, 25 offi 
716 enlisted men; 9 Hospital Corps men, and Captain Dent, Twentiet) 
try. Total, 26 officers and 725 enlisted men. 

Sailed same date on the Columbia, and arrived December 31, 1899 
Col. J. H. Beacom, Forty-second Volunteer Infantry, commanding 
quarters, H, 1, K, L, and M, Forty-second Volunteer Infantry, 21 offi: 
539 enlisted men; 8 men Hospital Corps, and 2 men Sixteenth Infantry 
21 officers and 549 enlisted men. 

Seventy-fourth.—Col. W. H. Beck, Forty-ninth Volunteer Infantry 
December 2, 1899, on the Warren, and arrived January 2, 1900. Head: 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H, Forty-ninth Volunteer Infantry, 55 officers 
enlisted men; 10 Hospital Corps men, and 1 man Sixteenth Infantry 
35 officers and 863 enlisted men. 

Seventy-fifth.—Maj. G. W. Kirkman, Forty-ninth Volunteer | 
Sailed December 6, 1899, on the Sherman, and arrived January 2, 1 
quarters, I, K, L, and M, Forty-ninth Volunteer Infantry, 11 officers 
listed men; 10 regular and 5 volunteer officers; 8 men Signal Corp 
Hospital Corps; 149 U.S. Army, and 24 volunteer recruits. Total, » 
and 622 enlisted men. 

Sailed same date on the Centennial, and arrived at Honolulu Dec 
transferred to the Athenian; sailed January 16, 1900, and arrived a 
January 30,1900. Capt. L. M. Koehler, Fourth Cavalry, commandi 
Hospital Corps; 9 men Thirty-eighth, and 4 men Fortieth Volunt: 
try: 26 civilian employees, 120 horses, and 165 mules. Total, 1 off 
enlisted men. 

Seventy-sixth.—Capt. J. 8. Michael, assistant quartermaster. Sa 
cember 13, 1899, on the Victoria, and arrived January 6, 1900. | 
Forty-second Volunteer Infantry; 6 men, Forty-ninth Volunteer | 
1 Hospital Corps man; 28 horses, 316 mules, and 50 civilian employ< 

Seventy-seventh.—Col. W. P. Duvall, Forty-eighth Volunteer [: 
Sailea December 21, 1899, on the Grant, and arrived January 25, 190) 
eighth Volunteer Infantry, 47 officors and 1,289 enlisted men; 4 
United States Army; 3 commissary sergeants, 21 Hospital Corps n 
man, Twenty-fourth Infantry. Total, 51 officers and 1.314 enlisted 1 

Seventy-eighth.—Second Lieut. W. H. Winters, Third Cavalry. Sa 
cember 23, 1899, on the Westminster, and arrived February 6, 1900. © 
pital Corps man, 6 men, Forty-eighth Volunteer Infantry; 226 | 
mules, and 36 civilian employees. 

Seventy-ninth.—Capt. G. G. Gale, Fourth Cavalry. Sailed Januar 
on the Aztec, and arrived February 23, 1990. Two officers, 2 enlisted 
165 horses, and 185 mules. 

Eightieth.—Col. H. B. Freeman, Twenty-fourth Infantry. Sailed 
11, 1900, on the Tartar, and arrived February 7, 1900. Total, 16 office: 
recruits and detachments. 

Eighty-first.—Maj. L. H. Roudiez, quartermaster, Volunteers. Sa 
uary 17, 1900, from Tacoma, Wash., on the Sheridan, and arrived Feb: 
1900. One officer, 11 enlisted men, and 5 acting assistant surgeons 

ERighty-second.—Capt. W. 5S. Wood, assistant quartermaster. Sa 
ary 19, 1900, from Seattle, Wash., on the Port Albert, and arrived 
1900. One acting assistant surgeon, 1 man Hospital Corps, 67 civ 
ployees, 400 horses, and 115 mules. 

Kighty-third.—First Lieut. Thaddeus B. Seigle, Thirty-eighth Volu 
fantry. Sailed January 25, 1900, on the Pennsylvania, and arrived | 
24, 1900. Four officers, United States Army; 20 Signal Corps m: 
Fourth Cavalry; 1 Hospital Corps man, and 8 acting assistant 
Total, 5 officers and 30 enlisted men. 

EKighty-fourth.—Maj.C. D. Cowles, Seventeenth Infantry. Sailed | 
17, 1900,on the Sherman, and arrived March 14, 1900. Nine officers 
assistant surgeons, 17 Signal Corps men, 161 Hospital Corps me: 
recruits. Total, 9 officers and 353 enlisted men. 

EKighty-fifth.—Capt. E. F. Glenn, Twenty-fifth Infantry. Sailed Ma: 
on the Thomas, and arrived March 27,1900. Nine officers, 5 Signal “or 
Hospital Corps, and 33 recruits. Total,9 officers and 8& enlisted me: 

Kighty-sixth.—Lieut. L. R. Burgess, Fifth Artillery. Sailed March | 
the Meade, and arrived April 15,1900. Nine officers,70 men Hospita 
Signal Corps, 24 recruits,and 21 acting assistant surgeons. Total, 
and 98 enlisted men. 

Righty-seventh.—Col. Wirt Davis, Third Cavairy. Sailed March 3! 
New York City, on the Sumner, and arrived May 23,1900. ‘Total, 46 of 
695 recruits. 

EKighty-eighth.—Capt. C.D. Palmer, assistant quartermaster. Sa 
1, 1900, on the Grant, and arrived April 30,1900. Two officers and lit! 
nal and Hospital corps. 

Righty-ninth.—Capt. E. L. King, Eleventh Volunteer Cavalry. 5a 
1, 1900, on the Warren, and arrived May 28, 1900. Sixteen officers, 6 
ers’ escort, 20 men Signal Corps, 73 men Hospital Corps, 335 recr 
casuals, and 6 acting assistant surgeons. Total, 16 officers and 46/ 


men. 
Ninetieth.—Col. C. C. Carr, Fourth Cavalry. Sailed May 16, 19% 
Logan, and arrived June 14, 1900. Total, 7 officers and 161 enlisted m« 
Ninety-first.—Maj. M. C. Foote, Ninth Infantry. Sailed June 1, 19 
Sherman, and arrived June 28,1900. Three officers, 12 Hospital Cor) 
also 10 men for the Sixth Artillery at Honolulu. 
Ninety-second.—Maj. C. A. Williams, Seventeenth Infantry. 
16, 1900, on the Thomas, and arrived Seven officers, 23 Hospita! 
men, and 369 recruits and casuals. 
Ninety-third.—Lieut. E. R. Heiberg, Sixth Cavalry. 


Forty-first Volunteer Infantry. Total, 52 officers an 


Sail 


Sailed July 1, | 














the Conemaugh, and arrived ——. Two officers, 23 men, Sixth Cavalry; 1 man 
Hospital Corps, 147 horses and 9 mules. . 
sailed same date on the Leelawna, and arrived —.. Lieut. C. D. Rhodes, 


sixth Cavalry, commanding. Two officers, 31 men, Sixth Cavalry; 1 man 

Hospital Corps, 252 horses, and 3 civilian employees. 

\ nety-fourth.—Gen. A. R.Chaffee,U.S.Vols. Sailed July 3, 1900, on the Grant, 

i arrived ——. Two battalions, Sixth Cavalry, 15 officers and 729 enlisted 
and 312 recruits; 12 officers; 42 Hospital Corps men; 7 Signal Corps men. 

Total. 27 officers and 1,090 enlisted men U.S.A. Marine Corps, 8 officers and 


men; United States Navy, 2 officers and 38 men. Total on board, 37 offi- 
s and 1,347 men. 





” Vinety-fifth.—First Lieut. F.C. Marshall, Sixth Cavalry. Sailed July 6, 1900, 
on the Lennox, from Portland, Oreg., and arrived —-. Two officers and 42 
men, Sixth Cavalry, and 1 Hospital Corps man. 


CORPS, DEPARTMENTS, AND DIVISIONS. 


Fighth Army Corps: Troops belonging to, returned from Philippines to 
August 15, 1899: 


Regulars, 1 officer, 98 men; Volunteers, 309 officers, 6,671 men. 








MEMORANDUM DESCRIPTIVE OF THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


present organization of the Corps of Engineers was fixed by the act of July 
08, which provides ‘That the Corps of Engineers of the Army shall hereafter 
st of one Chief of Engineers, with the rank of brigadier-general, seven colo- 
fourteen lieutenant-colonels, twenty-eight majors, thirty-five captains, 
rty first lieutenants, twelve second lieutenants, and the battalion of engineers.”’ 
e Battalion of Engineers is a body of troops armed and equipped as infantry 
nd drilled in the duties of infantry as well asin special technical duties com- 
' r pontoniering and bridging, field fortifications, submarine and land mine 
service, ete. Its duties correspond to those of the Royal engineer troops of the 
ritish army, to the pioneers of the German army, and the cappens amd miners 
f French army. The officers of the battalion are not permanently attached, 
t detailed from time to time from among the officers of the Corps of Engineers 
rsuitable rank. The present legal enlisted strength of the battalion con- 
ts ot five companies of 150 men each, with a battalion sergeant-major and a 
ilion quartermaster-sergeant. The organization of the Corps of Engineers, 
-efore, Includes an aggregate of 127 commissioned officers and 752 enlisted 
i here are now 125 officers in the corps. 
rhe duties of the Corps of Engineers are defined in A. R. 1472, as follows: 
rhe duties of the Corps of Engineers comprise reconnoitering and surveying 
military purposes; selection of sites and formation of plans and estimates for 
ary defenses; construction and repair of fortifications and their accessories; 
lanning and superintending of defensive or offensive works of troops in the 
field; examination of routes of communications for supplies, and for military 
movements and construction of military roads and bridges; execution of river 
and harbor improvements assigned to it, and such other duties as the President 
iy order. It collects, arranges, and preserves all correspondence, reports, 
oirs, estimates, plans, drawings, deeds, and titles relating to the Washington 
juct and public buildings and grounds in the District of Columbia, and 
lels which concern or relate in anywise to the several duties above enumer- 












In addition to the foregoing duties, special duties relating to public engineer- 
r questions are from time to time assigned to the Corps of Engineers by laws of 
ress, and a considerable number oi officers are at all times on detached duty 
United States Military Academy as instructors; in the government of the 
rict of Columbia; as staff officers to commanding generals; on light-house 
duty, and for other purposes, 

Che most important duties of the Corps of Engineers at the present time are the 
lanning and construction of permanent works of defense, the works of river 
id harbor and canal improvement, the water supply of the District of Colum- 












the annual expenditures for several years past have averaged about $25,000,000. 
For purposes of administration the country is divided into geographical districts 
nd divisions, each in charge of an officer of suitable rank, who is responsible to 
Chief of Engineers for the work in his district or division. 
rhe Chief of Engineers has his headquarters in Washington, and his office is 
one of the bureaus of the War Department. 
officers of the Corps of Engineers are graduates of the United States Mili- 
Academy, and are appointed me the recommendation of the academic 
from amongst the highest graduates, the number so appointed annually 
depending upou the vacancies occurring in the corps throughout the year and 
¢ three or four in number. 
igh reference is made to engineer troops and officers in earlier acts of 
the ae of Engineers, as it now exists, originated in the act of Mare) 
2, and was closely connected with the foundation of the United States Mili 
Academy, The present Battalion of Engineers originated in the act of Con 
gress Of May 15, 1846, which added to the Corps of Engineers one company of 
engineer soldiers. The company formed under this act is Company A, of the 
battalion, which preserves an enviable record for service during the Mexican and 
civil wars. By successive acts of Congress on different dates, the organization of 
the Corps of Engineers was changed from time to time as affected its commis- 
sioned and enlisted strength until it reached the proportions indicated at the 
beginning of this article, 











DECEASED SOLDIERS. 


A i death rates per thousand of mean strength among volunteer and regular 
roo} ving in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, and in the United States 
during the years 1898 and 1899. 
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Annual death rate per thousand of mean strength among volunteer and regular 
troops serving in Cuba, Porto Rico, etc.—Continued. 




































Philippines. United States. 
1898, 1899. 1898 1899. 
at 
Vol- | Rog Vol Vol Ri Vol- |, ; 
| un- lara. | U2 } ul } un- a 
| teers 4 teers. ? t teers. 
ee I ca natsedsd 24.70 | 2 J ) 20.14 7.26 
PO 3.43 18.03 |....... 2. 69 PEs dcceu 
Gunshot injuries....... 2. 86 16, 81 1.21 pe 
Of Ea 21.27 | 1 11. 80 17.45 | 6.32 
Typhoid fever.......... 9. 28 .58 | 2.20 8.79} 1.19 
SN conics a nouubensnauebinws eoenh hi... 
Smallpox ........ 2.14 Be Ths wasiéabavcheuales 
Malarial fevers 1.43 i3 1. 26 2. 24 37 
Diarrheal diseases. ..... | 3.15 3S } 73 1.39 8 
| Pneumonia ............ 1.14 | 69 1.14 1.00 9 2.38 
| ——— , 
| Admissions to sick report ind deaths in the United States A , Mf 1861, to M 
1862, inclusive. 
| 
e oo Total ad Ty .¢0) 
Month. Siena aie 
1861 
May 16, 161 19 
June 66, 950 | 99 
July 69, 118 } 194 
| AUGUSE .. 2.2... eee cee ee cece eee e reece weeeecnceeseee 109, 054 j 330 
| September 162, 217 {38 
CONS oc acceess 252, 0 74, 284 S48 
November 83, 436 ] 
December 89, 892 1, 578 
Ee 343, 572 85, 081 
February 316, 568 66, 847 
March .......ccccccscscccccccccccccccscescscccocsescess 314,961 | 64,468 | 
 hiitdbbsccotadeudilen beeutsecestgseesexesaeeses --| 395,713 106, 075 | 
| ES re i eeeemniheesnenutenerstagael 388, 492 95, 724 


ind the construction of the Government Printing Office, upon all of which | 
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Admissions to sick report and deaths in the United States Army, etc.—Continued. soldiers, sailors, and marines, 969 of which were identified and 153 unidentifoa 
RATIOS PER THOUSAND OF MEAN STRENGTH DEDUCED FROM THE NUMBERS IN THE | SiX hundred and one of the remains thus returned were reinterred in a specia) .. 
PRECEDING TABULATION—continued. tion prepared and set apart for that purpose in the Arlington National Cemetery 
A similar expedition sailed on the 28th of October, 1898, from the port of gin 
Francisco for Manila to oe the same sad office for the Americans who | 
fallen during the struggles with Spain and the Tagalog insurgents in the p 
pine Islands. 
— Period, July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900. 


July | Bodies of Americans returned by the Government from Cuba to the 1 
Regulars | 40,111 { 216.50 4.06 | States, 474; sailors and marines, 6; civilians, 13. From Porto Rico to the | 
202.18 .68 | States, 83; civilians, 4. From the Philippine Islands to the United States 
August sailors and marines, 7; civilians, 23. From Honolulu to the United States 
Reculars 38, 182 316. 62 5. 89 Y (une 
Volunteers 2 1 973. 49 8 62 El Caney. 
tember El Caney is a village near Santiago de Cuba, which was strongly defen 
Regulars 27 294. 43 8.03 | the Spaniards, and where the battle of the same name was fought on Jul 
Volunteers =~ 103, 681 172. 28 9. the Spanish forces being commanded by General Vara del Rey, who was k 


in 
ave 


| Mean (Total ad-| Total 
Mo 
Month. lstrength missions. | deaths. 


| __._|_______ | the action, and the United States forces by Maj. Gen. Henry W. Lawton, U. sy. 
Total The battle raged from daylight until about 3 p. m., when the village was captured 
Regul 86,884 | 1,068.24 14, by the Americans. The fighting was desperate and the casualties many. 
130, 284 913. 84 9.16 | town afterwards became the asylum of many thousands of Cuban refu 
Spanish noncombatants who were allowed to leave Santiago before it was s 
by the American Navy. 


wt and deaths in the United States Army, May to Sept ber, ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 


1898. — rt . 
Memoranda of work done under the Engineer Department, United States Ar 


[Reported to October 25, 1898.] the declaration of war with Spain. 


ies ue eae 1. River, harbor. canal, and bridge work, roads, water supply, etc.—Operations | 
Month. Mean Total ad Total been in progress upon extensive and important works of river and harbor 
strength. missions. |deaths. provement, canal and bridge construction, water supply, Government |: 
, —a Office, construction of military roads and surveys, involving the expen 
151. 685 10.‘ 7p | Many millions of dollars on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts and 
a 159 793 4’ 336 112 | Steat inland rivers, canals, ete., throughout the United States. 
lia E 203) 250 ‘1, 137 This work has been pushed vigorously and, as a rule, with most satis 
190. 347 Re 7765 results. 
130. 763 2 8) 2. Gun and mortar batteries for seacoast defense.—Existing approved pr 
; sitheancain seacoast defenses contemplate the emplacement of about 480 heavy gun 
1.715 | 12, and 16 inch caliber, of about 850 rapid-fire guns, and of about 900 mort 
Provision has already been made for emplacing 309 heavy guns, 368 1 
guns, and 372 mortars. This armament is disposed of at 77 localities 
bors in the United States. 
| When diplomatic relations with Spain began to assume a threatening c! 
orders were given to push work with all possible energy and to mo 
available gun as fast as delivered. Operations were carried on with d 
in some cases, With three shifts of workmen, and were pushed reg 
weather and climate, The extraordinary efforts made resulted in most 
success, especially in the number of guns available for service, and dur 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, there were mounted six 12-inch guns 
10-inch guns, thirty 8-inch guns, twenty-six rapid-fire guns, and sevent 
inch mortars. Work was continued with all reasonable speed during 
- -- year ending June 30, 1899, although night work was suspended after th 
of hostilities, and during this period the seacoast armament was increas: 
addition of thirteen 12-inch guns, fourteen 10-inch guns, twenty-four 8-i! 
twenty rapid-fire guns, and thirty-two 12-inch mortars. 
The work of strengthening and adding to the seacoast defenses has 
ily pushed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, at which date t! 
the seacoast armament was as follows: 


RATIOS PER THOUSAND OF MEAN STRENGTH DEDUCED FROM THE NUMBERS IN 
THE PRECEDING TABULATION, 


67.30 0.46 | 
152, 32 .70 
204. 99 2.15 
282.14 4.08 


Septembe Pi. Laws 30, 763 218, 29 2.45 


Reports to the Adjutant-General to September 30, 1898, show 345 killed and 
died of wounds, and 2,485 died of disease, in a mean strength of 275,000 men. 

Number of those in the Army who died from disease between May 1, 1898, and 
June 30, 1899: In Cuba, 34 officers, 8& men; in Porto Rico, 4 officers, 251 men: in 
the Philippines, 11 officers, 369 men. 

The total number of deaths in our armies, regular and volunteer, from May 1 
1898, to June 30, 1899, was 6,619. This is equivalent to an annual rate of 33.03 per | —_.a ee _s_s_eeeee 
thousand of strength, the rate for disease being 25.68. The death rate from dis 4 : : Rapid- 
ease among troops in the United States was 23.81; in Cuba, 45.14; in Porto Rico i 12-inch, | 10-inch, 8-inch. | ie. 
38.15, and in Manila, 17.20, the absolute numbers being, respec tively, 3,577, 928 all ‘ x ‘ ‘eatin 
238, and 402. Deaths on transports en voyage have been included in the total of 
the country from which the vessel sailed Guns mounted 

Among the regulars in the United States there occurred 809 deaths from dis- | Ready for armament 
ease during the fourteen months, among the volunteers, 2,768 deaths, equivalent, | Under construction 
respectively, to an annual death rate of 17.43 and 26.67 per thousand of strength Not yet begun 

Typhoid fever was accountable for more than one-half of the deaths from dis ; 
ease, The total number of deaths from this disease was 2,774, equal to an annual Total 
rate of 13.84. Among troops serving in the United States the rate was 14.99, 
in Cuba 11.23, in Porto Rico 26.98, and in the Philippines 5.30. In Porto Rico the . ; a. _ 
deaths from this disease (168) formed more than two-thirds of the total deaths * Including 70 six-pounders not requiring permanent emplacem 
from disease (238). In the United States the regulars lost 361 and the volunteers 
1,890 from this fever, these numbers being equivalent to the respective rates of A number of these new batteries have already been equipped w 
7.78 and 18.21 per thousand of strength. light and power — for lighting magazines and passageways, and 

Malarial fevers are held accountable for 476 deaths, constituting an annual | ing ammunition lifts. 
rate of 2.38. The rate of death from these fevers was highest in Cuba, 10.80 Submarine mines. 
lowest in Luzon, 0.64—222 deaths having occurred in the former island and only | 
15 in the latter. 

Pneumonia caused 359 deaths. The death rate from this disease was larger in 
the United States (2.07) than in Cuba (1.60), Porto Rico (0.48), or the Philippines 
(0.51). 

Diarrheal diseases were the cause of 342 deaths, equaling a rat« 
mortality from these diseases was relatively heaviest in Cuba, the rate there 
being 5.69. 

Yellow fever caused 185 deaths, 178 of which occurred in Cuba, 6 in the United 
States, and 1 in Porto Rico; and smallpox 98 deaths—90 in the Philippines, 4 in 
Cuba, 2 in the United States, and 2 in Porto Rico 

Many of the deaths, however, can not be distributed among their causes until 
the medical records of the Volunteer Army are available for statistical study. 
The figures just given, together with the minor details presented in Tables VI 
and VII on pages 347-9 infra, are therefore subject to material change when 
this study has been completed. 

Bodies of Americans returned by the Government from Cuba to the United 
States, 861; from Porto Rico to the United States, 228; from the Philippine Islands 
to the United States, 56; from Honolula to the United States, 17. 





At the outbreak of hostilities with Spain there were on hand a c 
number of mine cases and a limited quantity of operating apparatus, b 
explosives, search lights, or any of the multitude of minor articles ne« 
and operate the mines. Steps were at once taken to procure as rapi 
of 1.71. The | ble all needed material for placing in position at every important hat 

. liminary line of mines, Only the more important items of torpedo m 
chased can be given here; they comprise about 700 miles of single a1 
| cable, 150 tons of explosives, 3,000 mine caset, 44 electric search lig! 

casemate operating apparatus, besides a large number of compound p! 

closers, and regulators for mines, and a multitude of minor articles 

necessary for the proper manipulation of the great submarine mine 

June 30, 1898, over 1,500 submarine mines had been planted in 28 di! 
| bors with all their cables, anchors, junction boxes, and the necessa 
| apparatus installed; work was continued until the cessation of host 

the mines were either exploded or removed, cables taken up, all appara 

and properly stored for future use. 
| For ese proses vation and maintenance of mine fields it was necessary 
| special rules for the navigation of friendly vessels, involving the emp 
a large number of tugs and boats, with a numerous personnel, at an app! 
Bodies returned from— | daily cost during the war of about $3,000. 
Cuba : ; 8$ Since the war efforts have been directed toward supplying proper st 
Porto Rico ; , —- Seve 250 | ities for the immense quantity of material acquired, and toward s 
Philippine Islands 56 | needful minor articles for the complete equipment of the mines and 
Hawaiian Islands....... | hand, On June 30, 1900, nenctieally all articles needed for the equ) 
- | mines and cable on hand had been purchased and stored at the vario 
Total bodies returned to June 30, 1899. be seen ; pane Boe With the exception of search-light outfits, of which a considerabie ! 
Total yellow-fever cases disinterred which are now stored at Santiago for still needed, the torpedo defenses of the country are at present in exc 
future disposition ‘ voitwain nies ‘ dition. 


: . Dynamite batteries. 
The remains of 601 of those above reported as returned from Cuba and Porto . 


Rico were reinterredwith appropriate ceremonies at the Arlington National Cem- Dynamite batteries were erected under the supervision of the Ordnance: 

etery, near this city, being placed in a burial section specially prepared and | ment at San Francisco and New York harbors, and the Engineer Depart! 

set apart for that purpos: structed the necessary parapets, magazines, etc. Additional dynamit 
Under orders issued by the Department in January, 1899, a burial corps was or- | are now being constructed at Fishers Island, N. Y., and Port Royal, > 
anized, which proceeded to Santiago, Cuba, and thence to Porto Rico, and dis- | which the Engineer Department will also build magazines and para] 


anterred in those islands and brought to this country the remains of 1,122 American | necessary funds therefor having already been appropriated, 
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Range and position finders. 


. work of installing range and position finders forming a part of the fire- 

ntrol equipment for seacoast forts was commenced during the war with Spain. 
egy of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, provision had been made for 
nstruction of over 80 stations for type A range finders, many of which were 


ee a ompleted, and for underground conduits at four artillery posts. A large 
oa per of emergency type B range finders had also been installed in the 
vari’ vus complete batteries. 


The 


At the close 


Pontoon trains, tools, siege materials, etc. 


About 1,000 feet of bridge trains were sent out for the use of troops operating in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and 1,000 additional feet with wagons complete was prepared 
ready for service. : . : 

Tools and siege materials were purchased for actual working parties of about 
40.000 men, and large amounts sent to the troops in Manila, Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
to the camps of instruction throughout the country. E 

since the war with Spain supplies of tools, instruments, drawing and photo- 
graphic materials required for the use of the troops operating in our insular pos- 
‘ ns have been promptly furnished as called for by the engineer officers on 
the staffs of corps, division, and department commanders, 


Corps and Battalion of Engineers. 


The Corps of Engineers furnished for service with volunteer troops in the field 
during the war with Spain 4 general officers, 2 colonels, 11 lieutenant-colonels, and 
o majors. In addition to these, Company A, of the Battalion of Engineers, fully 
ofticered from the corps, served in the Manila campaign and hassince been joined 
inthe Philippines by Company C. Company A was highly commended for excel- 
Jent service, both in engineer and infantry duty. Companies C and E, fully 
ofticered from the corps, did splendid service during the Santiago campaign and 
were commended for the energy and skill shown in the performance of duty 
under fireand elsewhere. Company D, with details from other companies (in all, 
153 men), was engaged in submarine mine duty at 19 harbors on the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts. ¢ 5 ’ 

Company B was constantly engaged at the engineer depot at Willets Point, 
receiving, storing, and distributing the vast amount of torpedo material, pontoon 
equipage, siege materials, and instruments purchased and distributed from the 
depot, under the immediate direction of Maj. J. G. D. Knight, Corps of Engi- 
neers, the post commander, and in preparing and maintaining the submarine 
mine defenses at the eastern entrance to New York Harbor. 

the war with Spain engineer officers have constantly been on duty in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the eee, either as engineer officers on the staffs of 
division or department commanc eer ee Company E, 
Battalion of Engineers, was en route to the Orient at the close of the fiscal year, 








Since 





giving three companies of engineer troops for duty in China and the Philippines. 
The 


work of the engineers has consisted in map making, road and railroad 
irs and construction, bridge and ferry construction, sanitary and municipal 
neering work, and duty as guards and outposts. Both officers and men have 
ited themselves creditably and have won the commendation of their supe- 


’ 


rior ofcers, 








GUAM, LADRONES (SEE TREATY OF PEACE). 
The island of Guam or Guahan, the largest in the Marianne or Ladrone Archi- 





pelago, was ceded by Spain to the United States in 1898, and will probably be used 
as a coaling station for the United States Navy. The island is about 32 miles long 
and 100 miles in circumference, and has a population of about 9,000, of whom 
about 6,000 are in Agana, the capital. The inhabitants are mostly immigrants or 
the descendants of immigrants from the Philippines, the original race of the 


Marianne Islands having become extinct. The recognized language is Spanish, 
but English is spoken. On the island there are 18 schools, and nine-tenths of the 
islanders can read and write. The island is thickly wooded, well watered and 
fertile, and possesses a roadstead. 

rhe Mariannes extend in a northerly and southerly direction between latitudes 
13° 12’ north and 20° 32’ north, a distance of about 420 miles, and all are volcanic. 

rhe island was captured by the U.8.S. Charleston on June 21, 1898, and the terri- 
tory was ceded to the United States in April, 1899. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
920 Hy 


The Hawaiian Islands lie between parallels 18° 50’ and 23° 5’ north latitude, 
i between meridians 154° 40’ and 161° 60’ west. Honolulu, the capital and 
city, lies 2,080 miles from San Francisco. In general, the islands are moun- 
, covered with yerdure, and in parts, especially of Hawaii, possessing very 
erable areas of forest whose vegetation is that of the Tropics. The Hawaiian 
is composed of eight inhabited and four uninhabited islands. The total 
ea of the inhabited islands is about 6,040 square miles. The total population in 
108 was estimated at 117,281. The chief industry is the cultivation of the sugar 
cane, 












HOSPITALS, 
From the declaration of war with Spain to September 20, 1899, there have been 


established: 







20 field division hospitals, averaging 250 beds each 
51 general hospitals with a total capacity of about 
Railroad ambulance train 

4 hospital ships 





Total 


In addition to these over 5,000 cases were treated in civil hospitals. 

It is difficult even to approximate the number of men treated in these hospitals, 
During that period somewhat over 100,000 cases were admitted on sick report, a 
number equal to 2, 147 per 1,000 of strength during the year, or to 179 per 1,000 per 
month—the ratio of admissions to hospital cases being 13 to 8. Using these data 
asa basis,and assuming the mean strength of the Army (Regulars and Volun- 
teers) to have been 154,000, it would appear that from May 1, 1898, to September 


<0, 1899, about 275,000 cases have been treated in these hospitals. 


HOSPITAL CORPS, 


The Hospital Corps, U.S. Army, which was organized by act of Congress ap- 
Proved March 1, 1887, consists of hospital stewards, acting bospital stewards, and 
privates. The Hospital Corps is attached to the Medical *) »partment and is not 
included in the effective strength of the Army. 

March 81, 1898, there were in service 100 hospital stewards, 103 acting hospital 
Stewards, and 620 privates, 

After the declaration of war with Spainan enormous increase in this force was 
needed for service with the army in the field, Enlistments were not rapidly 
mac at first, the pressure being for enlistments in the volunteers, but by June 
o, 1898, the Hospital Corps had increased to— 











Hospital stewards .......... 133 
Acting hospital stewards .. 72 
Priy les tee STR eee eee eee 2, M0 

SUN cncndeasndeees sve sr aetihaie Cie 06a eehbaesede cosecctccesesccasenaens 3, 245 


the larger part of the privates having been gained by transfer from the line. 











CO 


On September 30, 1898, the Hospital Corps consisted of— 





A ced os so a lin a era aunid Aden eauaanidehhded oo 
ek a ae cen peeks pahetepan Rienenmneen senna, 
Privates ...... i dic ath antinseeaneesandiessnnawasnaséceanenseaeueienean 5, 980 

Ailend Gbak chnbehedendacdacacauentedcesccassaususceecnuerns 6, 588 


From this maximum the force gradually decreased, mainly through the dis- 
charge of men who had enlisted for the war only, until on June 30, 1899, the force 
present was: 


TL Bik Se Mee Eee Cuda hetndCinen cedesecosccianccccecaceetecs 189 
I os cpagadendetutesdendsudeaecoccateccececeucedceeces 287 
ER SE ee en ee 2, 892 

ee ee ed ide dae edddueede qdeaadeetecdcnsdue icuns Seen 


The increase in the strength of the Army for service in the Philippines and the 
needs of the service in China have made necessary a corresponding increase in 




























the Hospital Corps. Enlistments have been progressing actively of late. Tho 
force July 31, 1900, was distributed as follows: 
| =“ Acting | } 
| owed hospital) Privates.| Total. 
I ‘| stewards 
aaa a ‘ - orale eS eee = 
| 
Ce i ccinncantseese 14 17 217 | 248 
Colorado. ... 8 7) 42 | 57 
CI a 5 <iintdbecedendcccasnnetqacenesnen 6 | 9 | 89 | 54 
ih: Sahiba tbbiindenescaqhuekaratgn eds | 10 | 39 54 
nc scadabenteeue 5 | 5 43 53 
 acndtsdaniedad 26 43 | 269 | 338 
Lakes ..... 5 | 1 35 41 
Missouri 8 3 | 81 | 97 
ans ie edhe ntrunnhmbiiedadanreebes } 3 | 6 | 39 43 
Independent posts in the United States... -| 16 | 18 136 | 170 
i 
Total in United States. ............... 96 | 124 | 90 | 1,160 
oie atuinidsidekestiiandeuesoues 17 | 37 243 | 297 
Porto Rico } 3 9 58 | 70 
ee 1| 2 3 | 16 
Philippines 45 188 | ae 
For Philippine Islands from Hawaiian | 
it de ancidee cuunaner_ Asiween ween ] 1 1 10 
For Philippine Islands from United States.!..........!.. eeeeeece l 
In China from Philippine Islands. ....... , 1 | 3 $7 
In China and en route from the United | 
BD cnandncbbubnendeesenuselaaenthacetes | 1} 12 109 163 
Transports: | 
TD testhniankdenenktneetbeheé okiwdstiobes bb cade 5 Ee Riscutede 
WED do ides dcestcecendeccessdecccecedceldecentcces 7 SP Ticccenbs 
Hospital ship .......cccecccccccecccocsseses 2 3 34 93 
Total Hospital Corps. .........+...... 167 391 8,559 | 4,117 











After the declaration of war with Spain the authorized increase of the Regular 
Army and the muster in of volunteer troops necessitated a corresponding increase 
of the hospital corps. To hasten this increase of the corps and to utilize the serv- 
ices of suitable men already in the volunteers, General Orders, No. 58, Adjutant- 
General's Office, May 31, 1898, provided that enlisted men of volunteer organiza- 
tions could be transterred to the hospital corps of the Regular Army by the com- 
manding general of an army corps, upon the recommendation of the chief surgeon. 
The corps commander was also given full control of the enlistment, reenlistment, 
and discharge of members of the hospital corps and the detail of acting hospital 
stewards, and the provisions of army regulations which conflicted with this order 
were suspended during the existence of the war. A large number of privates 
were transferred under this order, most of whom were untrained in hospital- 
corps duties. By General Orders, 178, Adjutant-General’s Office, November 8, 1898, 
the authority over the hospital corps given to corps commanders was extended to 
commanders of military departments outside the limits of the United States. This 
order was reaffirmed in a slightly different form by paragraph 2, General Orders, 86, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, May 2, 1899, in which the provision of the original 
order, which limited its operation to time of war, was omitted. Paragraph 2, 
General Orders, No. 40, Adjutant-General’s Office, May 10, 1898, announced that 
men enlisted or reenlisted in the Regular Army during the war would be granted 
their discharges if desired at the close of the war; and Circular 45, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Office, October 27, 1898, provided that privates of the hospital corps, who 
had been transferred from volunteer regiments, might be discharged if they so 
requested at the time their respective regiments were mustered out. 

By June 30, 1898, the hospital corps had increased to 133 hospital stewards, 172 
acting hospital stewards, and 2,940 privates, most of the pearenes having been 
gained by transfers from the line. November 30, 1898, the corps attained its 
maximum strength—163 hospital stewards, 445 acting hospital stewards, and 5,980 
privates, a total of 6,588. After this the force gradually decreased, mainly through 


» 


| the discharge of men enlisted for the war only, until on June 30, 1899, the force 


present was 189 hospital stewards, 287 acting hospital stewards, and 2,892 privates, 
a total of 3,368. 

The gain to the corps during the fiscal year was 6,185—3,465 by enlistment and 
2,720 by transfer. The loss aggregated 6,062 men, 5,086 of whom were discharged 
by order and only 201 by expiration of term of service. It is of interest to note 
that 106 died by disease, 4 were killed in action, 6 died of wounds, and 158 were 
discharged for disability. 

For the year from April 30, 1898, to April 30, 1899, the gain to the corps by enlist- 
ment and transfer amounted to 8,016 men, while the gain for the year ending 
June 30,1897, was only 276. The changes of status of members of the hospital 
corps in twelve months were increased nearly twenty-four fold on account of the 
war conditions; in fact, they were nearly as great as those occurring in the entire 
Army during the time of peace, for in the fiscal year 1896-97 the gain to the Army, 
exclusive of the hospital corps, amounted only to 8,748. 

Paragraph 3, General Orders, No. 178, Adjutant-General’s Office, November 8, 
1898, allowed a volunteer regiment, in addition to the 3 regimental hospital stew- 
ards provided by law, 1 acting hospital steward, 6 privates of the hospital corps 
as attendants, 1 private as cook, and 1 for each ambulance and wagon, making 
an average allowance of 12 privates. Thisorder was revoked by General Orders, 
No. 86, Adjutant-General’s Office, May 2, 1899, most of the volunteer regiments 
having been by that time mustered out, and the allowance to a (regular) regi- 
ment serving without the United States was fixed at 1 hospital steward, 3 acting 
hospital stewards, and 12 privates. 

Prior to the war there were in service 100 hospital stewards, the number pro- 
vided by the act of March 16, 1896. This number was iucreased to 200, and the 
requirement of service for twelve months as acting hospital steward prior to 
appointment as hospital steward was suspended during the continuance of the 
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war. General Orders, No. 58, Adjutant-General’s Office, May 31, 1898, gave author- 
ity to the commander of any army corps or of an independent division to appoint 

. hospital stewards from acting hospital stewards, after three months’ service, 
when they were recommended by their medical officers and approved by a board 
of not less than three medical officers. Under the provisions of this order 44 
hospital stewards were appointed by corps commanders. In August, 1898, 13 
acting hospital stewards were examined, under the direction of the Surgeon- 
General, of whom 10 were found qualified and immediately appointed, and in 
November 65 were examined, of whom 34 were appointed. 

rhe act of March 3, 1899, authorized the increase of the Regular Army to 65,000. 
It was at first held that this act repealed the provisions of the act of March 1, 
1887, which provided that the hospital corps should not be included in the effect- 
ive strength of the Army, and that this corps was, therefore, included in the 
65,000 men. An allowance was published in General Orders, No. 37, Adjutant- 
General's Office, March 9, 1899, fixing the number of — stewards at 175, 
acting hospital stewards at 325, and privates at 2,100, a total of 2,600 men, or 4 per 
cent of the total strength. It was, however, decided by the Judge-Advocate- 
General and the Comptroller of the Treasury that the provisions of the act of 
March 1, 1887, were not affected by this legislation, neal that therefore the hos- 
pital corps was not included in the 65,000. This decision removed the limitation 
as to the number of acting hospital stewards and privates, but the number of 
hospital stewards, increased by the act of June 2, 1898, only during the existence 
of the war, reverted to that fixed by the act of March 16, 1896. 

Ten hospital stewards were allowed each army corps by General Orders, No. 82, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, June 27, 1898. The same order authorized the detach- 
ment of volunteer hospital stewards from their regiments and their assignment 
to duty at the discretion of corps commanders. By thus making use of the servy- 
ices of these men the needs of field and general hospitals for noncommissioned 
officers were in a measure supplied, but chief surgeons frequently reported on 
their inexperience and incapacity. 

Acting hospital stewards.—Paragraph 1397, Army Regulations, which provides 
that a private must serve one year in the Hospital Corps before he can be detailed 
a cian heapital steward, was so amended by paragraph 3, General Orders, No. 20, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, January 27, 1899, as to require but three months’ service 
as private previous to detail as acting hospital steward, because of the need of a 
greater number of these noncommissioned officers and the desirability of util- 
izing the services, in this capacity, of privates qualifed to perform the duties by 
virtue of previous training in medicine, pharmacy, or nursing. 

Paragraph 1409, Army Regulations, provides that at every post there will be at 
least one hospital steward, and at every post of two or more companies there will 
also be an acting steward, if practicable. The limited number of hospital stew- 
ards has, however, rendered it impossible to comply with this regulation. On 
June 30, 1899, there were in the United States 36 garrisoned posts, in Cuba 12, and 
in Porto Rico 13 posts with no hospital steward, the place of the stewards in these 
instances being taken by acting hospital stewards,on whom were imposed duties 
and responsibilities without corresponding rank and pay. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 


The sphere of inquiry of the Inspector-General’s department includes every 
branch of military affairs except when specially limited in Army Regulations 
and orders. 

The Inspector-General, with his assistants, inspects all military commands, 
posts, stations, and camps; all depots, rendezvous, and recruiting stations, armo- 
expenditures, accounts, and business methods of all officers of the Army; all 
ries, arsenals, public works, fortifications, transports, national cemeteries; the 
unserviceable public property for which Army officers may be accountable, with 
a view to its transfer, sale, or destruction; the military departments of all civil 
institutions of learning to which Army officers are detailed; the several branches 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, the United States Soldiers’ 
Home, District of Columbia, and such other inspections and investigations as 
may be ordered by the Secretary of War and Commanding General of the Army. 

During the two years ending June 30, 1900, there have been received in the 
Inspectoi-General’s Office the following reports of inspections, viz: 

PN OENE., 000 cancnesgonndhccsencnpetosesreneqebbensepntonases cbcececcsesces MN 
ee SL NC ee eee 270 
Recruiting rendezyous and stations ...................s-esceeceees 

National cemeteries 

Civil institutions of learning 

I: 1.2 <ink cali ssach ce enbep oobonmenenigrenesernsGhesabénannbeebetogn 
I ee eennanseenee aes 

United States Military Academy 

Special investigations 

Among the special investigations was a thorough inspection, by the Inspector- 
General in person, of all matters immediately affecting the welfare of troops in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, occupying more than two months; and another, by one of 
his assistants, on the beef supplied during the Spanish war, engaging hisattention 
uninterruptedly for more than three months. 

During the year 1898-99 682 inspections of the accounts of disbursing officers, 
involving $325,382,177.71, were made by officers of this Department, which is by 
far the largest amount inspected in any one fiscal year since these inspections 
were authorized by law in 1874, and may indicate one phase of the increased 
amount of work incident to the increased military establishment. 

During the year ending June 30, 1900, 1,306 inspections of accounts were made 
which accounts involved an expenditure of $287,700,522.05. 

Unserviceable property.—The total number of inventory and inspection reports 
received during the year ending June 30, 1899, was 3,425, and 210, or 6 per cent, 
were made by officers of this department; 1,013, or 29 per cent, by officers assigned 
to the department as acting inspectors-general; 877, or 26 per cent, by inspectors- 
general of volunteers, and 1,325, or 39 per cent, by special inspectors. 

Of the above inspections, 413 were made in Cuba, 132 in Porto Rico, 109 in the 
Philippines, and 4 in the Sandwich Islands. 

During the year ending June 30, 1900, the total number of inventory and 
inspection reports received aggregated 3,521, of a value of $10,009,897.93, while 
property of a value of $8,689,350.88 was condemned, and that of a value of 

1,320,547.05 continued in service. 

Public animails.—Six thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven public animals 
were offered for inspection during the year ending June 30, 1899, and 5,578 were 
condemned, and 1,159 retained in service. Many were sold without such inven- 
tory and inspection reports. If the law ues modification, so thata regular 
method can be adopted, the various methods resorted to during the Spanish war 
may illustrate some one way that can be accepted as best for all Government 
property. This aspect of the case was hardly decided during the previous inves- 
om by Congress of the sale of property or its destruction when no longer 
needed. 

The cavalry horses offered for ins tion, included in the above figures, num- 
ber 2,734; 2,427 were condemned and 307 retained in service. 

In the volunteer service, 954 cavalry horses, aggregating $83,400.38, the average 
price of which was $88.47 when purchased, were eliminated from the service. 

Total number of public animals inspected during the year ending June 30, 1900, 
was 2,748; total number condemned, 2,347; total number retained in service, 401. 
As the average cost of each animal is $112, the total value of the animals in- 
spected is $307,776. 


The condemnations of subsistence stores made during the year approximately 
cost, as shown in the reports received, $91,089.99, : 

Among the condemnations since the beginning of the war to the 30th of June 
1899, are: Bacon, 410,808 pounds; beans, navy, 6,978 pounds; bread, hard, 1(2 ¢¢j 
pounds, 244 cases and 304 boxes; corn meal, 11,558 pounds; crackers, 2,153 pounds: 
flour, 405,820 pounds and 5 sacks; macaroni, 15,888 pounds; oatmeal, 4,204 pounds: 
onions, 87,160 pounds; pork, 10,988 pounds; potatoes, 271,853 pounds; ric: 34 
pounds; sugar, 30,695 pounds; tomatoes, 117,842 cans of different sizes; proba 
considerably more was disposed of which never got on an inspection report 

Nine hundred inspection reports, in 147 volunteer organizations, of property for 
which officers directly connected with these organizations were accounts)! 
were received during the year, and property which approximated in 
$363,550.67 was eliminated from the service. Four hundred and eight 
these inspections were made by inspectors-general of volunteers, 361 by 
inspectors, 46 by acting inspectors-general, and 7 by the regular inspectors 
Department. 

Two hundred and two inspections of engineer property were received to J 
1899, 4 by Seapediemeeementt of volunteer, 16 by regular inspectors, 60 by 
inspectors, and 122 by acting inspectors-general. Last year 168 inspecti 
made, all by officers connected with this Department. 

The total value of subsistence stores condemned during the year ending J 
1900, is about $290,000. 

INSURRECTION. 


Prior to February 4, 1899, the insurgents, under the leadership of Ag 
had formed a military cabal and instituted a so-called republican form of ¢ 
ment. They had secured from various sources arms and ammunition, over 
the Spanish garrisons existing throughout Luzon, with the exception of | 
Manila. Their military lines were drawn very closely round the city, 
siderable irritation and friction resulted therefrom after the America: 
possession of Manila. 

There no longer exists doubt in the minds of the well informed that t! 
pose of Aguinaldo and his colleagues was to precipitate an insurrectior 
the sovereignty of the United States. Every effort was made by the co 
of the American forces and the officers and soldiers constituting his comma 
avoid any overt acts which might result in hostilities. Under the cor 
which existed it was impracticable, however, to prolong the strained re|.t 
any length of time. On the night of February 4 hostilities were com 
through efforts of the insurgents to cross the American picket lines, 
drawing the fire of a sentry, and a general engagement thereupon imm 
began. 

On February 15 the insurgent government at Malalos issued a proc]: 
giving directions for the assassination and extermination of all individu 
out regard to race, with the exception of Philippine families. 

The history of the insurrection, from its inception on the date above mc! 
is now a matter of general information. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 

The Judge-Advocate-General is directed by law to “‘ receive, review, and caus 
to be recorded the proceedings of all courts-martial, courts of inquiry, « 
tary commissions.” He also furnishes the Secretary of War informat 
advice relating to lands under control of the War Department and rej« 
opinions upon legal questions arising under the laws, regulations, and 
pertaining to the Army, and upon questions arising under the civil law 
upon applications for clemency in the cases of military prisoners; examines an 
prepares legal papers —— to the erection of bridges over navigable waters 
drafts bonds and examines those given to the United States by dish: f 
cers, colleges, and others; examines, revises, and drafts charges and 
tions against officers and soldiers, and also drafts and examines deeds, « 
licenses, leases, and legal papers generally. 

Year ending June 30, 1899. 


Commissioned officers tried by general court-martial: 
Regulars (convicted) 
Volunteers (convicted, 47; acquitted, 20; sentence disapproved, 1) 
Cadets tried by general court-martial (convicted) 
Enlisted men tried by general court-martial: 
Regulars (convicted, 2,359; acquitted, 248; sentences disapproved, 7!) 
Volunteers (convicted, 2,405; acquitted, 347; sentences disapproved, - 
Civilians tried by general court-martial: 
Those serving with Army in the field (convicted,3; acquitted, 3).. 
Discharged men held as general prisoners (convicted) 


Total trials by general court-martial ........ SblelaGhsbidedespeces- 





Regulars.| Volunteers 


urrendered: 
After an absence of not more than 30 days .. 
After an absence of more than 30 days 
Apprehended: 
In service not more than 6 months at time 
of desertion 


Total number of desertions ................! 
Average limit of confinement. ...months. . 


In connection with this table it is to be observed that the limits of | 
are prescribed for “time of peace”’ only. 

The number of men sentenced to dishonorable discharge in the Reg 
was 975, and in the Volunteer Army 644. Total, 1,619. 

Death sentences were imposed in 5 cases on conviction of murder, 4 0! 
being by court-martial and 1 by military commission, but the senten 
case was commuted by the President to life imprisonment, with dishon 
charge and forfeiture of all pay and allowances added in the cases ©! 
Three of the trials by court-martial were of enlisted men and the rema 
of a civilian packer in the employ of theQuartermaster’s Department 
bya mili commission was of a native of Porto Rico for the murder 0! 

The records of military commissions received during the year show t! 
sons were tried, of which number 45 were convicted, 35 were acquitted 
sentences in two cases were disapproved. 

LAS GUASIMAS. 


Las Guasimas is the name of the location where was fought the fir! 
between Spanish and Amcrican troops on Cuban soil. The engage! 
place on June 24, 1898, when 964 officers and men of the U.S. Army, u! 
mand of Maj. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, U. 8. Volunteers, met and defeated * 
thousand Spaniards, under cammand of Gen. Vara del Rey, in a position 
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hy them and strongly protected by barbed wire entanglements and other defenses. 
his place is onlya few miles distant from the city of Santiago de Cuba, and is 
<ituated on the main road leading thereto from the coast. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL cOMMANDING THE ARMY. 


The Commanding General of the Army has supervision over the military estab- 
ment, and is charged with the discipline and efficiency of the Army, and all 
»jors issued to the Army are promulgated in his name. 

He is president of the Board of Commissioners, Soldiers’ Home, and of the Board 
of Ordnance and Fortification. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Medical Corps of the Army consists of 1 Surgeon-General with the rank of 
brigadier-general, 6 assistent surgeons-general with the rank of colonel, 10 deputy 
<yreons-general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 50 surgeons with the rank 
major, and 125 assistant surgeons with the rank of captain and first lieutenant; 
in all, 192 commissioned medical officers. 

“This Medical Corps was found to be scarcely adequate for our Army of 25,000 
men before the Spanish-American war. The enlarged Army authorized by Con- 
‘ s calls for a greatly increased force of medical officers. Every volunteer regi- 
ment has a surgeon and two assistant surgeons, and by authority of law there are 
now in service 34 surgeons of volunteers with the rank of major and over 400 
contract doctors. This large number of medical officers is made necessary by the 
fact that in addition to our troops in the Philippines there are at present 158 
independent posts having garrisons. These are located within the United States, 
in Cuba, Porto Rieo, and Hawaii. A number of these posts require two or more 
medical officers. 

rhe principal functions of the Medical Department are to care for the sick, to 
exercise sanitary supervision over troops in garrison or in the field, and to 
examine applicants for enlistment for the purpose of ascertaining their physical 
qualifications. 

Medical supplies are purchased and issued under the supervision of the Sur- 
General of the Army, by medical officers detailed in charge of supply 
depots. The principal medical supply depots are located in New York City, St. 
Louis, Savannah, San Francisco, Habana, Santiago, San Juan, and Marfila. 
From these supply depots all general and post nocemeis and troops in the field 
are supplied with everything necessary for the comfort and medical treatment of 
the sick and wounded of our armies, including medicines, antiseptics and disin- 
fectants, hospital stores, microscopical apparatus, surgical instruments, appli- 
ances and dressings, hospital furniture and bedding, together with a long list of 
miscellaneous articles required for use in general and post hospitals. 

General hospitals and hospital ships are under the coutrel of the Surgeon- 
General, who communicates his instructions directly to the surgeon in charge. 
But the Surgeon-General has no direct authority over medical officers on duty 
with troops in garrison or in the field. In cach military department a chief sur- 
geon, who isa member of the staff of the general commanding, exercises super- 
vision over matters pertaining to the Medical Department. 

The expenditures by the Medical Department of the Army during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, amounted to $3,256,589.59. 

On June 30, 1899, there were in the service 191 medical officers, the number 
allowed by law being 192, 

Surgeons United States Volunteers.—During the year 140 officers of the United 
States Volunteers were appointed, 11 as lieutenant-colonels and 129 as majors. in 
the Medical Department. Forty-five of the appointees were from the Regular 
Army and 95 from civil life. At the end of the year there remained in service 
34 majors and surgeons, 12 of whom were captains in the regular establishment. 

Contract surgeons.—On July 1, 1898, 156 surgeons were on duty under contract 
and 784 contracts were made during the year, making a total of 940. Of this 
total 46 contracts were annulled during the year, including 8 on June 30, 1899, 
ane 9 contract surgeons died while in service, leaving 385 under contract on 
July 1, 1899. 


‘ 





Expenditures during fiscal year ended June 30, 1900. 


“NATIONAL DEFENSE (WAR),”’ ACT OF MARCH 9, 1898. 
Allotment by the President, April 16, 1898: 











Balance on hand July 1,1899 ........ snaaee dnngn tiaetnedane ewhmewes ° $5. 51 
Balance on hand June 30,1900. .... ketauewwee en évesencneeseercoedbase 5. 51 
Reallotment by the President, September 8, 1898: 
DOLATIOD CE Se a AL ED Sp ceendwadswncé doses rceceseescccecsccese 1, 679. 78 
Refundments during year................- Ceeeeeesescocececccenvoese 51.00 
DORAL OD OG EE BON ccc cdccccesscneecasuccecceseusabetegvecce 1,730.78 
DAS RRO ee head ncdwedeanssoonenacae Keensmnis ete’ ° 138.19 
Dalance in United States Treasury June 30, 1900. ............0.eceeeeceee 1, 592. 59 
FORGE Screen eer a ela emateunc eka senesduawdpuasucuundwesesunmesuce 1, 730. 78 
Allotment by the President, October 6, 1898: 
BOARS DE ME avadhevickcceseconscossun nbbnee ibtieencanentenne 44, 521.89 
Kefundments during year.................. A000 sans CSncsnecepecectes 194.58 
Ne ahs 6 nicniad cenudesnkanbyabantesneeeswssmens 44,716.47 
einen an cnn nsrcnenpbanpenanness aia ates 19, 849. 83 
4tansierred by Treasury Department to adjust appropriations.......... 742. 01 
Balance in United States Treasury June 30, 1900..............--+++ 24, 124. 63 


44, 716. 47 


Allotment by the President, November 22, 1898: 
Balance on hand July 1, 1899 








aenccegsenacecce LaideneenteKehunine eed Sean 
Refunded during Dats sucectccccoce gaedéseeseeseoeess suanvese Cant 12. 00 
Total to be accounted for................ a 
rn wa ctncocusavoens 4, 766. 62 
Balance June 30, 1900: 
0) GO nc ccccctecccscccncess $13, 153. 26 
in hands disbursing officer, Washington, D. C............ 8, 328. 42 
21, 481. 68 
TOR ciignativediniant>tececo: at i tcsies iohschiah ines naihchenhannd -- 26,248.30 


| $s 


“MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT, JANUARY 1, 1899," 
Balance on hand July 1, 1899, acts of May 4, 1898, June 8, 1898, July 











Fp BPE IEE) nacecccocccceceseccccccccccccccescccesccccsceccnscceces *$4, 918. 66 
ani bmaeednceannin 24, 895. 63 
nits a cteertibiene denn samenaasdaih odes 29, 814.29 
i ss whee wenenmne 8, 293. 05 
Balances June 30, 1900: 
I Er ee $25, 991.71 
In hands disbursing officer, Manila, P.I............ 929. 58 
—_—_— 26, 521.24 
thin iin cst dentnee dei hhedndenaninekentenntcusadet 29, 814. 29 
“MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT, 1898.”’ 
Balance on hand July 1, 1899, act of March 2, 1897 ................ e $366.18 
ED Os cndilenawaddendgnebidneedduduvennchecsédedesen 14.37 
aN IIGE EIN ncitbadts Jthdedcecsssedicosccudacces 880. 55 
i ate a eee chen ebedésandsouneneeés 365. 77 
I codninn Gadnakreane deddekscopeececoense<e 14.78 
adhe Desi bdaddiadidtan al duaddddetedes deTdnacedacdsse 380. 55 
“MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT, 1899."’ 
Balances on hand July 1, 1899, acts of March 15, 1898, January 5, 
te qnatieebcbdtencnucediedetdmekdtdecene cuss - T$1, 454, 151. 99 
es I ocd cients dbs tidegiens dedddudadeddburccebs 7,071.44 
ee ee Od en eieeameeeenmeanadaces 19. 36 
INE Sic cccias icadecidcctdncccccctececccecce 1, 461, 242. 79 
I a een dened ed caesar ae 551, 825. 81 
Transferred by Treasury Department to other appropriations oa 24, 835. 28 
Transferred by act of Congress approved February 9, 1900, to ‘‘ Med- 
foal GmG Hicwpeens Demertemens, TIGL? ..- ow cc cccccccccccccccccccccs 500, 000. 00 
Balance on hand June 30, 1900: 
Im United BSéaten TIGRGUIG .... ccc cccccccccccccccce $349, 8 L 
In hands of disbursing officers: 
A Wicca naven depenenddemsdoketadoe 27, 946. 97 
I, Ui Mindhchicdhhs Kubede Hirekuntesndibaeehenne 7,297. 42 
— - 385, 081. 70 
TEED A sccassondcagadeiguateuteGeeddshkbaseddeerusercetiwnes 1, 461, 242. 79 
“MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT, 1900.”’ 
Appropriated by act of Congress approved March 3, 1899 ........... $1, 500, 000. 00 
Appropriated by act of Congress approved February 9, 1900 ........ 500, 000. 00 


2, 000, 000. 00 











ns, cia sccunssndeneledaeteudbesspnrdbeanvebiaante 12.50 
I i i ca iiead dete dseesdeetbouermcwewaweece 424. 54 
EE Ue re INS Gs ona cs eicncess scdscndddeteesedesens 2, 000, 437. 04 
en $1, 549, 141. 09 
Transferred by Treasury Department to adjust appro- 
DFIMGIONS. ... cacccccccccccecccccccccccccesccccccoccess 5, 719. 51 
——————_ 1, 54, 860. 60 
Balance June 30, 1900: 
SE ee 337, 239. 56 
In hands of disbursing officers: 
onic lndnininibeaes lode an eagudi maces: + oid $34, 922.17 
TL cmengdbmeenakccceemaden 15, O83. 34 
i ee end elie nd nn eeee eae a 14, 427.01 
EE inn congweunerasedanss 11, 824. 37 
tS iccan mongadbeendaaee 1, 696. 83 
I hn cmanamawbquredewea 106. 41 
i rT nin cnageegnes ene euewn ? 668, 08 
TE th anew enaaeddeacnnseewen 2, 655, 95 
eS a ae 1, 628.18 
St. Michael, Alaska {................ 4,902. 60 
SG Eh Ccbbetbcdeadde sakndecenes 17, 491, 47 
BR ceans decacnncchiansqecacuts 603. 93 
Bb was ennanccttinctoccchavian 31. 54 
I i sacar ae on eames 93. 67 
Hospital ship Relief ................ 1.33 
—---—— 108, 336. 88 
———— 445, 576. 44 
tensile ila indd tien emtitiia niente eae ceatitberasoues 2, 000, 437. 04 


A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE WORK PERFORMED BY THE MILITARY INFORMATION 
DIVISION SINCE THE DECLARATION OF WAR WITH SPAIN. 

Since the declaration of war with Spain, in April, 1898, the Military Information 
Division has been busily engaged in the preparation and publication of books, 
notes,and pamphlets on various military subjects,and maps, tracings and blue 
prints relating to Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Alaska, Africa, Guam, China, 
ete. The work of preparation and distribution of the many publications—some 
29 in number—and maps, ete.,to the Army, to members of Congress, to universi- 
ties and colleges having military departments, and to applicants from all parts of 
the country and abroad, have kept the small force constantly engaged. 

In addition to the regular office translations and calls for translations from the 
different bureaus of the War Department, a great many translations have been 
made of Spanish law books, etc., for publication. These Spanish translations 
engaged the services of the entire force of translators for about six months, and 
was a work of considerable magnitude. It should be borne in mind that most of 
the periodicals and publications received in the Military Information Division 


*Actual balances as shown by the books of this office, $12,715.27, of which 
,796.61 was pledged to honor drafts made by the medical disbursing officer in 
the Philippine Islands on the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
under a letter of credit issued in his favor. These drafts were paid by the bank 
and the proceeds thereof were accounted for during the year eulinae Sula 30, 1899, 
as disbursed by that officer or in his possession June 30, 1899. The bank was 
reimbursed by the Treasury Department in August, 1899. 

+ Balance as reported by Surgeon-General October 12, 1899, $1,448,387.37; found 
subsequently to be erroneous, the balance June 30 having been cabled incorrectly 
from Manila, P. I. 

t May 31, 1900, last report. 
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are published in foreign languages and necessarily have to be translated before 
their information becomes generally available for ready reference. 

The reports from our military attachés abroad have been entered and carded, 
and the information furnished made available for quick reference. The accounts 
for — and expenses have been received, examined, and forwarded to the 
Auditor for adjustment. A special feature of the recent work of the division has 
been the preparation and distribution of the Notes on China, Map of Northeastern 
China, and Map of the Pei-Ho. 

The map section has prepared over 200 maps, sketches, and tracings—some of 
them containing several sheets (plan of defense of Habana 46 sheets) since April, 
1898. Of these mapssome 17 have been published and distributed to the Army, etc. 
In addition to these, a number of pen sketches and drawings on military subjects 
of various kinds have been made. 

The photographic section has been engaged in the reproduction of maps, etc., 
for current use, requiring the making of thousands of negatives and prints of 
different sizes up to 34 inches square, and supplying from one to many prints of 
each of the negatives on velox, bromide, or blue-print papers, and bromide 
enlargements up to 7 feet long. Asan instance of this kind of work, it may be 
stated that there was made an enlarged sectional map of Porto Rico on a scale of 
1.5 inches to 1 mile, consisting of 75 sections, each section representing an area of 
64 square miles, besides enlarging and reducing to the same scale numerous road 
sketches of different a of the island. This section has also been engaged in 
making copiesand enlargements of photographs for the War Atlas (a photographic 
history of the military operations during the Spanish-American war), one section 
of which is well under way. In fact, over a thousand negatives of various sizes 
have been made, and from these and other negatives about 10,000 prints of differ- 
ent kinds have been made. 

The division was intrusted with the duty of examining a vast amount of Span- 
ish mail, both official and private, captured on board prize vessels. 

A large number of maps and bagkes have been purchased from abroad and 
added to the files and reference library of the division. 


Militia force of United States. 


Organized strength. 


Commissioned officers. 


Enlisted men. 


General staff. 


Regimen tal, 
field and staff. | 


Company. 
| Noncom mis- 


» | sionedofficers. 


x 


Musicians. 
| Aggregate. 


| 


109)... 


144 1) 247 
883) 112) 3,160 
226 29 779 

224; 293 778; 106) 2,938) 3, 822) 
Machine-gun batteries.... 17 17 55} 5} 152 212) 
DT £55 Kiepbsnceteessiteeeees 1, 683 4, 235.5, 918/15, 361/2, 673)69, 860 87, 894 
Signal corps | | 3} 40, 43) 164) 4; 398) 566 
Hospital and ambulance | | 


Pkkdcncnnnedessccanssecluses 7) 18) 564 


Y 


1941 
262 
4, 155) 
1, 034) 


Generals and general staff .| 56 

PDE, ecccccsscedokese 
328 
81) 


679) 


697 
Grand aggregate....| 56) 748 1, 884/4, 8337, 521 en 78, 098 mae the 339 
| | | | | 


MILITARY COMMISSION OF SANTIAGO, 


The Spanish general, Toral, who, during the illness of Lieutenant-General 
Linares, commanded the Spanish forces in the province of Santiago de Cuba, 
having, on July 14, 1898, agreed with General Shafter to appoint a joint com- 
mission to discuss the terms and conditions of a surrender of the Spanish forces 
in said province, the commissioners named were as follows: 

For the United States.—Commissioners, Maj. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, U. 8. V.; 
Maj. Gen. H. W. Lawton, U. 8. V.; Lieut. J. D. Miley, Fourth Artillery, aid-de- 
camp; secrertary, Mr. Leonard Wilson, United States War Department; interpre- 
ters, Mr. R. G. Mendoza, Cuban volunteers, aid; Mr. A. E. Mestre, Cuban volun- 
teers, aid. 

For the Kingdom of Spain.—Commissioners, Brig. Gen. Don Federico Escario, 
Lieut. Col. of Staff Don Ventura Frontan; interpreter, Mr. Robert Mason, British 
vice-consul, 

The commission held its meetings under an enormous ceiba tree situated 
midway between the Spanish and American lines, and, after deliberating under 
a flag of truce for three days, the surrender was eventually arranged and for- 
mally took place at noon on July 17, 1898. 


MILITARY COMMISSIONERS, CUBA. 


Maj. Gen. J. F. Wade, chairman; Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson; Maj. 
Gen. M. C. Butler; Lieut. Col. John W. Clous, secretary; Captain Hart, interpre- 
ter; Acting Assistant Surgeon Laine, medical officer. 


MILITARY COMMISSIONERS, PORTO RICO. 


Maj. Gen. John R. Brooke, chairman; Rear-Admiral W. 8. Schley; Brig. Gen. 
W. W. Gordon; Lieut. Col. Edward Hunter, secretary and recorder. 


MILITARY TELEGRAPH LINES. 

Miles, 

In United States, June 30, 1900, aggregated in length about 900 

In Cuba, June 30, 1900, operated by Signal Corps, aggregated in length about. 3, 256 
In Porto Rico: 

Telegraph lines 

Telphone lines 


381 

110 
2, 639 

In addition there are 160 miles of telephone line and 210 miles of cable main- 
tained and operated by the Signal Corps in the Philippine Islands. 

During the Spanish-American war there were 168 miles of cable laid by the 
Signal Corps ond about 1,000 miles of land line constructed. 


Number of Signal Corps stations maintained in— 
Cuba 
Porto Rico ... 
eo 
SINE OROED 0 wa vcscccessccconscncossnstcosscensevedsncccesesoueseseoocee 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT. 


During the year 1899 over 800 telephones, complete, have been procured and 
distributed in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and complete instrumental 
equipment for 50 telephone offices have been placed in the Philippines alone. 
In the larger centers, such as Cuba and Manila, where the old forms of batteries 
are unsuited, steps are being taken to supplant battery power by dynamos, storage 


batteries, and rotary transformers, in accordance with the present practice of the 
best commercial telegraph companies. 

While military lines are constructed and maintained primarily for administra. 
tive purposes of the army, yet they afsosubserve commercial interests. It is not 
to be expected that any degree of accuracy can be observed in keeping account 
of the volume of business done on these lines, but the fcilowing statement js 
based on partial reports received: 


Number of messages sent and received on military lines in Porto Rico 

by Signal Corps during year ending June 30, 1900 ° 
Number of messages sent and received on military lines in 

nal Corps during year ending June 30, 1900 
Number of messages sent and received on military lines in Philippines 

by Signal Corps during year ending June 30, 1900 

The tremendous amount of business handled in the Philippines is due to the 
fact that the Signal Corps has constructed a very extensive telegraph and tele. 
pas system there, and a large part of official communication between various 
odies of the Army is conducted by wire. A message may only consist of half, 
dozen words or may comprise several hundred; a fair average would be about 
30 words to a message. 

NURSES. 
Contract nurses. 


The value of the services of female nurses has been recognized in a practical 
way by most military nations since the time of the Crimean war, when Miss Flor 
ence Nightingale and her corps of patriotic women aided in caring for the sick 
and wounded in the hospitals at Scutari. In the armies of Europe provision is 
made for the assignment of a certain number of trained female nurses, or sisters 
of religious orders, at large permanent military hospitals; and since the Geneya 
convention the nurses furnished by the National Red Cross and other aid societies 
have served in time of war in hospitals at the base of military operations 

During our civil war female nurses, many of them Sisters of Charity, served at 
many of the large general hospitals. A few who had special ability, intellizenc 
and experience were employed in nursing particular cases; but male help wa 
preferred in the general wards, and the sphere of the women was usually 
restricted to the extra diets and supervision over the linen, the laundry, and the 
contribution room. 

Since then, however, the systematically educated and trained female nurse 
has been ae by the medical profession to insure expert attendance on the 
patient during the absence of the physician orsurgeon. There is a large numbe: 
of such educated women in the United States at the present time, and they did 
not hesitate to offer their services to the Government during the recent war 

The emergency which rendered their services acceptable was the product of 
two causes: First, the inability of the Medical Department of the Army to enlist 
in a few weeks 6,000 or more men qualified by previous experience to perform 
certain important duties, or indeed to enlist that number of inexperienced but 
intelligent men, with the intention of training them subsequently; second, th: 
epidemic prevalence of typhoid fever in our camps. 

Trained nurses were required to care for the large number of sick in these 
hospitals. The Hospital Corps had in its membership many men whose services 
where invaluable at this time, but there was not a sufficient number of such 
men for the occasion. 

I had already as early as May 10 made contracts with female nurses for service 
in general hospitals, and in July many were on duty in the hospitals of General 
Shafter’s army at Santiago de Cuba. During the prevalence of typhoid fever in 
our camps I increased the number of female nurses and placed them on dut 
not only in the general hospitals, but in the division and post hospitals and i: 
such regimental hospitals as required their services. The number reached a 
maximum of 1,158 on September 15. After this date the suppression ’ 
typhoid epidemic and the muster out of volunteer regiments rendered so large a 
nursing force unnecessary. Contracts were annulled, and on July 1, 1899, t! 
remained in service only 202—65 in the United States, 76 in Cuba, 9 in Porto RK 
38 in the Philippines, 6 in Honolulu, and 8 on the hospital ship Relief. The tot 
number of female nurses with whom contracts were made was 1,563. Among 
them there were reported 140 cases of typhoid fever; 12 fatal. One nurse died of 
yellow fever. 

American women may well feel proud of the record made by these nurses 
1898-99, for every medical officer with whom they served has testified to t! 
intelligence and skill, their earnestness, devotion, and self-sacrifice. 

The contract nurses now in service have been organized into a femal 
corps under the superintendence of Acting Asst. Surg. Anita Newcomb M 
The corps consists of chief nurses, nurses, and reserve nurses. 

OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 
(See Strength of the Army; Casualties in action; General officers.) 


Number of officers commissioned in the Volunteer Army from April 1, 1595, to 

June 30, 1900, was 3,317. 
New appointments to the Army from April 1, 1898, to June 30, 1900 

Brigadier-general 
Quartermaster’s Department 
Medical Department 
Pay Department 
PE SEE an ccccareacnsquccccecescosssuccqecéeeesocesndaspuceeocences 
Record and Pension Office 
Chaplains 
Infantry arm 
Cavalry arm 
Artillery arm 


Total 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The duties of the Ordnance Department consist in providing, pacers I 
tributing, and accounting for every description of artillery, smal] arms 
the munitions of war which may be required for the fortresses of the cou! 
armies in the field, and for the whole body of the militia of the Union. | 
duties are comprised that of determining the general pono of const 
and of prescribing in detail the models and forms of all military wea} 
ployed in war. They comprise also the duty of prescribing the regula! 
the proof and inspection of all these weapons, for maintaining unit 
economy in their fabrication, for insuring their good quality, and for th: 
ervation and distribution. : 
The organization of the Ordnance Department comprises 66 officers 
enlisted men. The officers consist of 1 Chief of Ordnance with the 
brigadier-general, 4 colonels, 5 lieutenant-colonels, 12 majors, 24 captal! 
lieutenants, and 1 ordnance storekeeper with the rank of major. Thes 
are distributed at 26 stations, and are employed in the office of the Chic! 
nance at Washington, at the various arsenals and ordnance depots thro 
this country and in the lately acquired foreign possessions, at the United 
Military Academy, at the Sandy Hook proving ground, at private powder ' 
and on inspection duty at the works of contractors for heavy guns and « 
and of projectiles. In many instances the officers at the ordnance posts &' 
form inspection duty at points in the vicinity, and the officers on inspect! 
in cities are frequently required to inspect work at considerable distances 
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their regular stations. The enlisted men of the department are distributed at 
the various arsenals, principally for pa of guard and police, the detach- 
ments numbering from 12 to 82 men, in accordance with the comparative impor- 
tance of the arsenals. 

Ordnance and ordnance stores. 


This term includes every article issued by the Ordnance Department 
riages, ammunition, infantry equipments, 
and preservation of stores, etc. 

The following representative articles were manufactured or purchased from the 
date of the declaration of war, April 25, 1898, to June 30, 1900: 


ns, Car- 
orse equipments, materials for repair 


Magazine rifles .......-e-eeeeeeeees Secnaceecececrevneasescccccucccecces 174, 139 
Magazine carbines........ Dil dteade Metieasidd eh tds Didekunedgdatinds " 10, 151 
ROVOLVOTS.. ce ccee cence e ee eeeeeneneeeeeeeeeennaeeee es cccccceceecosoosce e 17, 450 
Machetes ....- Re ae ebabssenecdeces endece stewie weaned 0% sesaeaee on 6, 096 
Sets of infantry equipments ................ etececcocesedeeseocesesess e 287, 500 
Sets of horse equipments ..............-- esecese wasonewesscvessascesee oe 35, 000 
Cartridge belts. ..........+.-. cecccescceses Sacncesscce sedesscdconsuasce ‘ 613, 226 
ifle-ball cartridges .......... dusddatbintsautas Séauintbe ddaetuekesiedsah nee 
Revolver-ball cartridges............ ecbdetehiadenetads iveheshaboneve --. 5,650,400 


Ordnance and ordnance stores have been issued to the Philippine Islands, con- 
sisting of field and siege guns, machine guns, automatic and mountain guns, 
with their carriages, implements, equipments, and ammunition therefor, com- 
plete; also, small arms and necessary ammunition therefor, infantry and horse 
equipments, cavalry accouterments, and large quantities of miscellaneous stores, 


State 


ent of guns mounted and of guns in process of manufacture, for the fiscal years 








ending June 30, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 
| | 12-inch | i 
| 23 l10-i Stel 2-inch | Rapid- 
8-inch, |10-inch.|12-ine a aaah. | ane, 
Guns mounted, year ending June 30— 
IMB. «occ conmakabiandeincekasseennar 67 82 18 217 4 
1800... cevcvennagenece eabevececcececes 81 110 61 276 47 
1000... . on camuaheWbiensddvetesakenas 81 118 85 odd 319 
Guns under construction, June 30— 
O06. .viwsaneaba eda telt mada hek inate 92 136 of 320 346 
1899. ...0. eecees esssee Secceccececces 92 141 134 358 377 
1900... .-cs sapanneshethnbescce waseuk 92 141 134 358 397 





PAYMASTER-GENERAL. 

The Paymaster-General is charged with the payment of the officers and enlisted 
men of the Army and civil em »loyees of the Department; with furnishing funds 
to his officers and seeing that they duly account for the*same, and with a prelim- 
inary examination of their accounts; also with the payment of Treasury certifi- 
cates for bounty, back pay, ete., and balance due deceased officers and soldiers 
of the Volunteer and Regular Army. 

Pay of Army. 

Payments made to Regular and Volunteer armies engaged during Spanish- 

American war, from April 21, 1898, to April 11, 1899, $67,065,629.56. 
Report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 
On July 1, 1897, officers of the Pay Department were charged with 








public funds aggregating....... chbiehalinhdbastanoes eas baad ccecesee $698, 883.29 
During fiscal year 1898 these officers received— 
From the United States Treasury........... neces soins ccccccces Slt, 00 
rs nck connranecdwasedctantreesenen Gene < 613, 513. 51 
From army paymasters’ collections............cccccccescsses «naan 169, 624.18 
Total balances and receipts .......... i iedininemeeesanes «+ 23,499, 969. 47 
Accounted for as follows: 
Expended on account of pay of the Army ...................... 14, 632, 569. 64 
Expended on account of pay of the Army (United States Volun- 

WOOTE) ccccecccecccccesecccccccecsccccccccepeccceceesesocessccce - 1,519,150. 64 
Expended on account of pay of the Army (national defense)... 5, 000. 00 
Expended on account of mileage to officers ............:-..---. - 103,201.80 
Expended on account of mileage to officers (national defense). 37,021. 94 
Expended on account of pay of Military Academy............. e 300, 321. 99 
Expended on account of volunteers (Treasury certificates) ..... 437, 341. 28 


Surplus funds deposited to credit of United States Treasurer. ... 


1, 205, 366. 42 
Army paymasters’ collections deposited to credit of United States 





SOME UNG vh Wenn teak eenecbulkendunddsevadéesannecneesedes ° 169, 624.18 
Balances charged officers June 30, 1898.............. aduess eoeeee 5, 090,371.58 
TOME. scareqasidbhessses iictdnehaneeinannes Sidadicghbicatieaser « 23, 499, 969. 47 


Report for fiscal year ending June 30, 1899. 
On July 1, 1898, officers of the Pay Department were charged with 


ree nn cn ckdtadaesinseseee tedeouacebnss $5, 090, 371. 58 
During the fiscal year 1899 these officers received— 
From the United States Treasury................ nedbesbecewded is 84, 148, 099. 76 
BYOM BOMENN GUUININD c6c once vccccsececccescuce esotiesecece cose 1,496, 762.31 
From army paymasters’ collections ...... er ceenveseccescece 


- 1,220,311.10 


Total balances and receipts ............. 





Accounted for as follows: 








Expended on account of pay of the Army..................-.-- - 34,141, 225. 30 
Expended on account of pay of the Army (United States Volun- 

CRUE RUGS Riauhhndndiosubeneno ness cqabancibnereenssoneee 35, 877, 177.57 

Expended on account of extra pay to Regular Army, war with 

Pee Aviebih hte at seh tdedvetennnese 66506008 45060 6a e04tessee bees 202, 592. 92 
Expe nded on account of extra pay to volunteers, war with 

_ SEES Shh eel che dew ass O8h 5009 SROs 00045 codec ceeneseceeeedeseees - 1,448, 932. 66 
Expended on account of mileage to officers..........-.--.++--- - 403,173.94 
Expended on account of mileage to officers (national defense). 177, 640. 28 
Expended on account of pay of Military Academy............. ° 283, 362. 09 
Expended on account of volunteers (Treasury certificates) ..... $22, 125. 86 
Expended on account of emergency fund, War Department, 

Mm RE . 905, 100. 00 
Surplus funds deposited to credit of United States Treasurer ... 7, 296,776.59 
Army paymasters’ collections deposited to credit of United 

States Treasurer ....... Miehkescensecs Seectonsceeseces essccoccce Spee Gade de 
Balances charged officers June 90,1899 .............seeeeeeeeeeee 9,682, 126,44 

Total 


TERR REE EEE EERE EEE EE EERE EEE EEE EERE HEHE EEE E ES 


91, 955, 544. 75 


Additional paymasters. 

The increase in the Army necessitated an increase in the force of the pay corps 
to enable the Department to make prompt payments; therefore, on the request of 
the Paymaster-General, the President had, on June 30, 1898, increased the corps by 
72 additional paymasters. 

These officers and their clerks entered the service with very little or no knowl- 
edge or experience in regard to army accounts, and it appeared necessary to place 
them under instruction to fit them for their duties. 

Accordingly, a school of instruction was organized, in which each was made 
familiar with the necessary forms to be used in payments, and the principles of 
making and rendering accounts. Attention was also directed to orders, regula- 
tions, etc., governing the payment of accounts. Asa result, each officer entered 
upon his duties with a fair knowledge of the business before him. 

During the fiscal year 1899 the officers of the Pay Department of the Army trav- 
eled 416,149 miles, paid off 1,872 posts, and made total payments aggregating 
$73,756,330.62. 

PHILIPPINES, 

The Philippine group, lying off the southern coast of Asia, between longitude 
120 and 130 and latitude 5 and 20, approximately, number about 2,000 islands, 
greet and small in a land and sea area of 1,200 miles of latitude and 2,400 miles of 
ongitude, The actual land area is about 115,300 miles. The island of Luzon, on 
which the capital city (Manila) is situated, is the largest member of the group, 
being about the size of the State of New York. The estimates of population vary 
from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000. The country has been in the possession of Spain 
since 1565. There is but one railway on the islands, which is 123 miles long. 
Tobacco and coffee are the chief products. 

Manila Bay was, on May 1, 1898, the scene of a great naval battle between the 
Asiatic Squadron of the United States under command of Commodore Dewey and 
the Spanish fleet, in which the latter was oy destroyed. On the arrival 
of the United States moons shortly afterwards the city of Manila capitulated after 
a short resistance. By the terms of the treaty of peace these islands were ceded 
to the United States on the payment to Spain of the sum of $20,000,000. 


PORTO RICO, 


The island of Porto Rico is the most eastern of the Greater Antilles in the West 
Indies, and is separated on the east from the Danish island of St. Thomas by a 
distance of about 50 miles. Its distance from New York is 1,420 miles. 

The island is a paralellogram in general outline, 108 miles from the east to the 
west, and from 37 to 43 miles across. 

The area of Porto Rico, including the adjacent and dependent islands of Vie- 
ques, Culebra, Mona, and Muertos, has been found to be 3,606 square miles. But 
owing to the imperfect surveys on which all maps of Porto Rico are based there 
must be a considerable and indeterminate margin of possible error in any such 
measurement. The island is about three times the size of Long Island, which was, 
in 1890, perhaps the largest insular division of the United States. It is alsoslightly 
greater than the eastern shore of Maryland (3,461 square miles). 

The relative sizes of the larger West Indies are as follows: Cuba, the greatest, 
is about equal in area to all the rest combined; Haiti, the second, is about two- 
thirds the size of Cuba, while, on the other hand, it is seven times the size of Ja- 
maica and eight times the size of Porto Rico; Porto Rico, again, is more than 
double the size of the fifth island, Trinidad, which is itself about three times the 
size of the sixth island, Guadeloupe. 

The area, population, and density of population of the seven departments of 
Porto Rico are given below: 











| ae ° | Dare 
|Area in| Population a 
Department. square | October 16, square 
iles. | 899. ws 
| miles 1899. mile. 
. | 
Ss cin din de cvscccncccnsceccascsececsecescscees 561 111, 986 200 
SD Rinantdeccudccccadanssecaveneeccanuqensens 413 88, 501 214 
i eddke dines Gtdhendnaneeneteetuatacedcntenséces 822 203, 191 247 
a Chieti nage ehendanatdacuéeccerennaneesseee 621 162, 308 261 
Na Gadescdesacsdcevecesaqgscecceceeuacesecceave 542 160, 046 295 
¥ =. on kas | 210 
PE cravainenndueddanetedets cencnceeereseseoeses 407 | 127, 566 | 313 
ee tha tha ndgadeswnaasbataensaseis 240 | 99, 645 | 415 
Pa cnctietantandeceneudawsisevnsecane 3, 606 953, 243 264 


The population of Porto Rico shown by the schedules of the present census 
taken with reference to the date of October 16, 1899, was 953,243. This was about 
nine-tenths of the population of Maryland in 1890, the State whose population is 
nearest to that of PortoRico. Previous censuses of the island in comparison with 
the present have shown the following results: 


Population 


Date of census, | of Porto 








| Rico. 
aes as aid eebenieswweds mbeedecesas 583, 308 
nn emaiee bh anhnbrhasebdwesnndatancctueeeqeneds 731, 648 
ns Dod nte einen wecehecwesnacdéud nee entwernetenesases 798, 565 
ak int dep ie bebadeeeehdakdbanddawabeneents 899, 439 
ent en end eecke dbhastonnwasedddbensedaeuehewess 953, 243 











Porto Rico has 264 persons toa square mile. This density of population is about 
the same as in Massachusetts, twice that in New York State, and thrice that in 
Ohio. It is more than seven times that of Cuba,and not much less than twice 
that of Habana province. 

The table puts in a clear light the slight difference between the various depart- 
ments. Aguadilla has hardly more than twice as many people to a square mile 
as Guayama. In Cuba, on the contrary, Habana province has over nineteen 
times as many people to a square mile as Puerto Principe. This remarkable 
evenness of settlement in Porto Rico extends to the sixty-nine municipal dis- 
tricts. The least-settled district has 58 persons to a square mile, or about the 
same number as Indiana. The densities of these districts range about 264, the 
density for the island, and depart from it by an average amount of 106 units, or 
40 per cent of that number. 

It is traversed from east to west by a mountain range dividing the island into 
two unequal portions. The interior is covered with vast forests. The chief port 
on the north coast is the capital, San Juan. 

Porto Rico is unusually fertile, and its dominant industries are agriculture and 
lumbering. Large quantites of minerals are found. There are less than 150 miles 
of railroad on the island. The largest article of export is coffee. 


After a short campaign by United States troops in July and August, 1898, which 
was brought to a sudden termination by the signing of the peace protocol, the 
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island was ceded to the United States under the terms of the treaty of peace, and | Pears (canned) 14, 869 
the flag of the United States was raised in token of formal possession on October | Pease (canned) .... 16, 128 
18, 1898. PORES nnctncvcecces ) 
PRESIDENT. Beef soup 
The law provides that the President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army | Chicken soup 
and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States when called | Pickles 
into the active service of the United States. AsCommander in Chief he is author- | Oranges 
ized to direct the movements of the land and naval forces placed by law at hiscom- | Halibut : pounds. . 
mand,and to employ them in the manner he may deem most effectual to harass, | Lima beans (in round numbers, ¢ bute 
conquer, and subdue the enemy. He may invade the hostile country, and subject | lee, about 
it to the sovereignty and authority of the United States, but his conquests do not Evaporated apricots Siewce 
enlarge the boundaries of this Union, nor extend the operations of our institu- | Butter 
tions and laws beyond the limits before assigned to them by the legislative power. | Green corn 
By the rules of civilized warfare and the laws of nations, the commander of a | Cocoa . pounds.. 
belligerent force, engaged in the military occupation of invaded territory, is | Crackers ... . onice 
required to establish and maintain a government of civil affairs for the territory | Sugar-cured hams aoe 
so occupied. Evaporated cream cans. 
PROCLAMATIONS. Oatmeal -- pounds. 
By President for 125,000 volunteers, April 23, 1898. (See Appendix 4.) Peaches cecccee do... 
By President to people of Cuba. (See Appendix 7.) Evaporated peaches 
By civil commissioners to the people of the Philippine Islands, April 4, 1999, | Canned pears .. 
(See Appendix 11.) Canned pease 
By President for 75,000 volunteers, May 25, 1898. (See Appendix 5.) POD kcdntin ott 
By President of peace protocol. (See Appendix 8.) Soap 
By President of treaty of peace. (See Appendix 12.) Pickles 
By President establishing blockade on southern coast of Cuba and of San ; 
Juan, Porto Rico, June 27,1898. (See Appendix 6.) Eggs. . 
By President establishing blockade on north coast of Cuba, April 22, 1898. (See | Tea. : -pounds. 
Appendix 2.) Fresh milk .. gallons. 
By President with reference to maritime law, April 26,1898. (See Appendix 3.) RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE. 
By President placing Hawaiian Islands under control of Navy Department, By the act of Congress approved May 9, 1892, establishing the Record ar 
December 23, 1898. sion Office asa bureau of the War Department, the chief of that office was 
PRISONERS OF WAR. with the custody, under the Secretary of War, of the military and hospit 
The cost of returning the prisoners from the Philippines irntcurred during the | ords of the volunteer armies and the transaction of the business of the W 
year 1898-99 has amounted to $908,583.75. partment connected therewith. Priortoand during the progress of the war 
> oe , Spain the work of the office consisted in the transaction of the business 
Estimated number of Filipinos killed, wounded, and captured Sepestnant relating to the volunteer forces in service during the several 
j ‘ which the country had been engaged, including the Revolutionary war 
| ore . Captured of 1812, the various Indian wars, the war with Mexico, and the war of t! 
Killed. Wounded. and surren- 1" nomena ; : : Pp ; > 
lion. The records of the office embraced those of the Revolutionary arm 
dered. of the volunteer forces of all wars subsequent to the Revolution, the re: 
the Provost-Marshal-General’s Bureau, those of the Bureau of Refugees, | 
June 4. © 104 10,425 | men, and Abandoned Lands, and the archives of the legislative, execut 
, ” , judicial branches of the Confederate Government. 
- - In the act of April 22, 1898, under which the volunteer army in servic 
Filipino prisoners in possession of United States, about 2,000. the war with Spain was created, it was provided that upon the disband: 
Captured by Navy . 701 | the volunteer and militia organizations the records pertaining to them, t 
Cost of transportation of ‘ $513, 860.00 | with the reports of medfcal officers serving with the volunteer troops 
Cost of transportation of 8,086 from the Philippines to Spain . 740,276.25 records kept by such officers, should be filed in the Record and Pension ‘ 
General Otis advised the War Department, May 17, 1899, that 12,598 Spaniards rhe work of the Record and Pension Office was largely augmented after t! 
were repatriated from Philippine Islands from November 8, 1898, to May 6, 1899. of hostilities and the muster out of the volunteer forces by the receip 
Se : eo records of the disbanded organizations. 
: QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, — The muster out of the volunteer army was begun in September, 1898 
The Quartermaster-General, aided by assistants, provides transportation for the | medical records were received in December, 1898, and the transfer of th: 
Army, also clothing and equipage, horses, mules, and wagons, vessels, forage, | records of the disbanded volunteer regiments, begun in January, 1899, \\ 
stationery, and other miscellaneous quartermaster stores and property for the | completed. - 
Army, and of clothing and equipage for the militia; constructs necessary build- From January, 1899,to the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1899, 11 
ings, wharves, roads, and bridges at military posts, and repairs the same; fur- | were received from the Auditor for the War Department for military h 
nishes water, heating, and lighting apparatus; pays guides, spies, and interpreters, | officers and enlisted men in service during the war with Spain, and 4,141 
and is in charge of national cemeteries. calls were received from the Commissioner of Pensions. During the fis 
Statement of approximate number of rations issued during Spanish-American war. ended June 30, 1900, 44,741 such calls were received from the Auditor, a 
from the Commissioner of Pensions. 

: sey These calls for the military histories of officers and enlisted men in ser 
Enlisted strength of Army. ing the war with Spain have resulted in a very material increase in t 
an — Number | Numberof | the office. But amore material and@’perplexing increase of the work h 
Aggregate | of days. rations. from the general correspondence relating to organizations and individu 
strength. volunteer forces in service during the Spanish war, involving, as it «: 
SSSR — geome aenamecinenm ——___. | questions which, owing to the legislation relative to organizations and i: 

_ . _— a = ; service peculiar to that war, are new to the Department, and necessari 
May 31, 1898 118, 555 155, 180 | 31 4,810,580 | careful consideration and administrative action. 
June 30, 1898 153, 210 198, 879 | 30 5, 966, 370 The number of cases received and disposed of in the Record and Pens 
July 31, 1898 } ol, 7 202, S41 254, 563 at 7,891,453 | quring the war with Spain and up to June 30, 1900, was as follows: 
August 31, 1898 , O38 207, 361 261, 400 


31 8, 103, 400 . . , » 7R0R- 
September 30,1898.......| 57,325] 199,805 | 257,130 | 30} 7,713,900 ne ments Sieg ape ant, SN 
October 81, 1898 i .§ 157, 612 215, 922 | $1 | 6, 698, 582 rom the Pension Ice 








egulars. Volunteers. 


‘, 
November 30, 1898 110, 202 171. 646 30} 5.149.380 From the Auditor for the War Department 
December 31, 1898 63, 370 98, 481 161, 851 8 5, 017, 381 Remuster cases .... 


o 


8] 4. 623° 991 Desertion cases .... 

February 28, 1899 .. 57, 684 66, 181 23, 865- 28 | 3, 468, 220 All other cases, miscellaneous 
March 31, 1899 .. 61, 110 47 108, 696 31 3, 369, 576 Total 

April 30, is 60, 804 | ‘ 89, 081 30 | 2,672; 430 ota 


January 31, 1899 63, 223 85, 988 149, 161 
1 


Total approximate For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899: 
number of ra-| From the Pension Office . 
tions 65, 480, 263 From the Auditor for the War Department .. 
, , Remuster cases 
—_——O— -- 0 ——-— —— ————— — EE ED och dncenedconksnsdcaqsennadséhusntsaedtsesndasansectee 
The approximate value would be at estimated cost of 25 cents per ration: All other cases, miscellaneous 
(65,480, 268 x .25) =$16,370,065.79. 
RATIONS. Total 
Under the authority of the Secretary of War of August 24 there have been pur- i 
chased from subsistence funds by officers of the Subsistence Department and issued For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900: 
gratuitously to the troops at Montauk up to September 30, 1898, in addition to the From the Pension Office 
ration and to the 60 cents per day provided by General Order 116, the following From the Auditor for the War Department .... 
quantities of articles: —— a 
a ene ane 
Mi at ae ee oa All other cases, milacellaneous .......0cccccccoccccccscecccccccccccess 
Halibut ounds. 3, 000 . 
Lima beans : F 47 047 Total 
Tea S 250) No separate record has been kept of the number of Spanish war cases ! 
Apples (canned) 3 pound cans. 6,020 | except of the calls from the Pension Office and the Auditor for the War 
gallon cans. 1,774 | ment for statements of military service. But, deducting from the tota! 
pounds. 21,550 | for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, the average number of receipts 
Apricots (evaporated . 14,500 | preceding five years, it is shown that the excess of receipts for the last fis 
Butter ay 34,799 | was 79,386, which number fairly represents the increase for that year in ¢ 
Corn (canned) ... cans. 13, 889 | rent work of the office resulting from the war with Spain. 7 f 
Cocoa ar 2 pounds. 1, O80 As stated in a preceding paragraph, the number of military histories ol 
crates. 150 | and enlisted men in service during the war with Spain furnished th« \ 
I Se se do... 9,950 | sioner of Pensions and the Auditor for the War Department by this office 
Eggs dozens. 53,070 | 30, 1900, was as follows: 
Ham (sugar-cured) * = 19,927 | From, January, 1899, to June 30, 1899: 
Evaporated cream : 13, 889 To the Commissioner of Pensions.......... . 
Oatmea! oe $1,140 To the Auditor for the War Department 
Peaches (evaporated ) bon 18, 025 : 
Peaches (canned). 14, 923 BOE cocccscadvecces cocsosteses 








For the fiseal year ended June 30, 1900: 


To the Commissioner of Pensions...... Cececccerecccaccsccccceccconccsce Say tee 
To the Auditor for the War Department.....................----+0+ ewes 44,741 






Total ....ceceeccccencceccceceeneereerseseeernsrenewessesessseees 


It is proper to remark that the term ‘‘remuster cases,” as used in the ane 
tables, refers to cases arising under the act of Congress approved February 24, 
1897, for the relief of certain officers and enlisted men of the volunteer forces in 
eorvice during the war of the rebellion, and that the term “desertion cases,” as 
used in the same tables, refers generally to applications for removal of the charge 
of desertion, under the act of March 2, 1899, in the case of soldiers of the Mexican 


r and the war of the rebellion. Neither of these acts of Congress has any 


Ww . . . 2 : 

application to officers or enlisted men of the war with Spain. 

“rhe eases Classified in the tables as ‘‘ miscellaneous ”"’ include applications for 
original discharge certificates, applications for certificates in lieu of lost dis- 


charges under the act of Congress Soares March 3, 1873, applications for certif- 
icates of discharge in true name under the act of April 14, 1890, applications for 
recognition as veteran volunteers under reenlistments during the civil war, 
applications for medals of honor for ex-soldiers of the civil war, — from 
the Commissary-General of Subsistence, the Quartermaster-General of the Army, 
the adjutants-general of States, the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, the Civil Service Commission, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Loyal Legion and kindred patriotic societies, the soldiers’ 
homes, and the general correspondence of the office relative to organizations and 
individuals which can not be classified. _ 

shortly after the commencement of the Spanish war the Chief of the Record 
and Pension Office was assigned to duty as the successor of Brig. Gen. George 
W. Davis, U. S. V., president of the Board of Publication of the Rebellion 
Records, War Records Office, relieving him May 31, 1898. By July 1, 1898, the 
force employed in that office had been reduced to 22 employees—about one-third 
( previous number. December 1, 1898, the Board of Publication was dissolved, 
the work of publication being thereafter carried on under the direction of the 
( f the Record and Pension Office. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
3 volumes were compiled, and together with 6 others were put in type, 
j ng the reading of over 30,000 pages of proof; 4 volumes were printed and 
1 i, and 4 were distributed; 54,027 copies of volumes were received from the 
Public Printer, and 46,974 books and parts or plates of the Atlas were sold or dis- 
tributed—over 50,000 labels being prepared or verified for this purpose. During 
t 
t 


1899 


same period an Index to Battles, Campaigns, etc., of 76 pages was prepared 
rinted. 

By operation of law the War Records Office was merged into the Record and 
Pension Office July 1, 1899. During the fiscal year ended Jun2 30, 1900, 1 vol- 
ume was put in type and 7 were indexed, involving the preparation of about 
h0 pages of index and the reading of over 4,500 pages of proof; 11 volumes were 
printed, bound, and distributed, completing the publication with the exception 
‘ ‘General Index; 133,949 books were received and 117,216 were sold or dis- 
tributed, over 100,000 labels being prepared or verified for the purpose. The Addi- 
1 
t 


ly 





ms and Corrections to the Rebellion Records was compiled and put in type, 
und work commenced upon the General Index to the entire publication. 


War Records Office. 





Annual pay roll, May 31, 1898 ............... eoccecceeee GS EMployees.. $75, 420. 00 
Annal pay roll, July 1,1898.......... eo csccccccccccccccee 22 employees... 34,080.00 
ReGuOUGER dc bn ccteeiidt nce ns vecarenseres eccccccccecee 41 Employees... 41,340.00 
Annual pay roll, June 30, 1899 .............. ecccccccesee 2LeMployees.. 29,080.00 
Expenditures for printing and binding: 
1897-98 ...... hei etddicen show iserarenvacese nesessogasbaneee -- 59,177.38 
OSSD oo nner dinbenhistAb cteccnesedoconseccoceseososcecesossengmaness - 62,495.00 
1899-1900 (appropriation for public printing and binding, War De- 
PACU sg 6.500500060000 bnecebeosveneseseesseqennaces - 78,000.00 


In connection with the expenditures for printing and binding, it may be noted 
that the increased expenditure for this item was caused by the steadily increasing 
output by the office of matter to be printed, and this increase in the output was 
accomplished by a steadily decreasing clerical force. The expenditure for print- 
ing and binding in 1897-98 was but 71 ome cent of that for salaries, while in 
1898-99 * was 2.08 times as large as that for salaries, and in 1899-1900 it was 2.66 
times as large, 

BeSides the transaction of the current business of the office and the prosecution 
of the work of the publication of the Rebellion Records, such portion of the 
clerical force as has been available for the purpose has been employed in the 
work of reproducing, by the index record-card system, the records of individual 
military service. Promptly upon the receipt of the records of the disbanded 
Spanish-war organizations the work of the reproduction of those records was 
be gun, and at theclose of the last fiscal year about 40 per cent of them had been 
caraed, 

On the recommendation of the Chief of the Record and Pension Office a reduc- 
tion of 832 was made in the clerical force of the office for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1,1900, representing a saving in salaries of $35,340 perannum. This, added 
to the previous reduction of 300 in 1894, 50 in 1895, and 25 in 1897, makes a total 
reduction of force in the Record and Pension Office since its organization in 1892 
ol 407 clerks, representing an annual saving of over $460,000 in salaries alone, 
besides the reduction of 42 employees of the War Records Office prior to its con- 
solidation with the Record and Pension Office. Adding to the savings in salaries 
in the Record and Pension Office alone the savings effected in contingent and 
other expenses, it is found that the cost of maintaining the office has been per- 
manently reduced by at least $500,000 per annum. 


RECRUITS. 
(See Recruiting service.) 


Statement showing the number of applicants for individual enlistment in United States 
Army, from April 21, 1898, to June 30, 1900. 


{Does not include volunteers mustered in with organizations.] 








Total num- 















| 
| Number Number 
: i aes ber of ap- 
enlisted. | rejected. | plicants 
107, 766 | 270, 163 | 377, 929 
olunteer regiments, Spanish war, recruited | 
to full strength under General Orders, 61, 
, Of 1898..... petunia dds tab oneness negenane #41, 849 | 12, 392 54, 241 
Regiments United States Volunteers, under 
act March 2, 1899, and General Orders, 122, | 
i “), 162, and 166, of 1899............. eunanenel $5, 784 | 62,315 88, 099 
Porto Rican Regiment (volunteers)..........! 914 | 2, 890 | 3, 804 
pS a 337, 760 | 524, 073 








*The total number of enlisted men in ‘these regiments, including those mus- 
tered in with organizations and those individually enlisted as above, was 213,218. 
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RECRUITING SERVICE. 
Regulars. 


Since the declaration of war with Spain the recruiting service for the Regular 
Army has been conducted practically on the same lines as before that time; that 
is, by details of officers of the Regular Army for general recruiting service at 
city recruiting stations. The number of city stations, however, has been in- 
creased from time to time as the necessities of the service demanded and the 
number of officers available would permit. All the recruiting officers have had 
instructions to enlist not only at their main stations, but at substations in sur- 
rounding citiesand towns wherever there was a probability of obtaining recruits. 
Special regimental recruiting parties have also been sent out when practicable; 
but the withdrawal from the United States, for duty with expeditionary forces, 
of most of the regular infantry and cavalry regiments and the great need of 
artillery officers with their batteries have prevented the development of special 
regimental recruiting since the first two or three months of the war with Spain, 
making it necessary todepend mostly upon general recruiting stations for recruits. 
Enlistments at city stations have also been supplemented by enlistments at all 
military posts and in the field; 29,521 enlistments were made for the Regular 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and 62,142 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899. These figures do not include enlistments for the Hospital 
Corps. 
































Volunteers. 

During the war with Spain enlistments for volunteer regiments in the field to 
fill them to the maximum were made by officers of such regiments detailed under 
the provisions of General Orders, No. 61, June 1, 1898, to recruit in the localities 
where their regiments were originally raised. Upward of 40,000 enlistments 
were thus made during the months of June, July, and August, 1898. 

In recruiting the volunteer regiments authorized by the President under the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1899, enlistments have been 
made by recruiting officers of the Regular Army at all city stations and at military 
posts, officers of the volunteer regiments as available being ordered to report at 
general recruiting stations to assist in recruiting for their regiments in their own 
immediate neighborhood. 

From July 10 to September 20, 1899, 26,442 volunteers had been enlisted for the 
25 regiments called for by the President, of whom 1,396 were enlisted in the 
Philippines. 




















REVENUES. 
From customs at— 
Manila, August, 1898, to March 31, 1900......................ee0- $5, 895, 330. 12 
lloilo, February, 1899, to March 31, 1900. ......................... 517, 565, 27 
ee $44, 386. 11 
See ee Gy OP BION I, NOON boar e Sa cewisecececccecccescccecce 13, 698. 43 
Total receipts from customs from date of occupation.......... 6, 770, 974. 93 









From internal revenue at— 















Manila, August, 1898, to March 31, 1900. ..................cceeee ° 553, 455. 41 
lloilo, February, 1899, to March 31,1900. .....................eeee 54, 586. 52 
All other offices, to March 31, 1900. ... 22... ccc ccc cc ccccccccccccce 14, 335. 32 






Total receipts from internal revenue from date of occupation. 





From all other sources at Manila, date of occupation to March 31, 
1900 (including $479,400.03 seized funds). ............-.-...-.-.-+.. 
From all other sources at all other points, date of occupation to 







824, 065. 90 














































SEE Sa dnb ictccetess cies eaten abut edescewetdcadions vex « 28, 093. 03 
Total receipts from miscellaneous sources from date of occu- 
ONIN Sic fens cescvcinncccedsesctpeccsaceusestucccucscedecseee 852, 158. 93 


Grand total receipts from all sources from date of occupation ys 
OO Be OS, BOER. a ccnccncecdcvsvecenss 8, 245,511.11 


The total revenues in the island of Porto Rico from date of American occupa- 
tion to April 30, 1900, were $2,728,390.83, made up as follows: 


Se ID. Ja cccgecemoapecercesedasess 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous collections 
Fees and fines collected by clerks of courts.. 
ee 
Fees for insurance ee | See 
Miscellaneous fees from sundry sources..... 


cocces $2,152, 914. 04 


01 
Postal revenues. ..... ° 
Money-order fees 





575, 476.79 


2, 728, 390. 83 
to May 31, 1900, 


Total revenue 


Receipts from internal revenue in Cuba from January 1, 1899, 
$1, 158,096.49. 

Customs receipts in Cuba from January 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900, $23,126,543.48. 

SAN JUAN. - 

San Juan, or San Juan Hill, which overlooks the city of Santiago de Cuba, has 
become famous as the scene of the severe conflict which took place between the 
armies of the United States and Spain in July, 1898. Both sides fought with 
desperate bravery, but the Spaniards suffered such severg losses that, after the 
American troops had entirely surrounded the Spanish position and were in readi- 
ness to advance upon the city, the Spanish forces, under General Toral, surren- 
dered on July 17, 1898, the city and province of Santiago, together with all arms 
and ammunition. The signing of the peace protocol, shortly after the surrender 
had been made, put an end to hostilities between the two countries. 

SANTIAGO DE CUBA, 

This city was founded in 1514 and is the most southern place of any note in the 
island of Cuba, being in the twentieth degree of latitude. The surrounding coun- 
try is very mountainous and the city is built upon asteepslope; the public square 
or Campo de Marte 1s 140 to 160 feet above the sea, and some of the houses are 
located 200 feet high. It is the second city in the island with regard to popula- 
tion, slightly exceeding that of Matanzas and Puerto Principe. The harbor is of 
the first class and one of the smallest of Cuban ports. From its entrance to its 
extreme northern limit it is 5 miles long, the city being located 4 miles from this 
entrance, on the northeastern side of the harbor. It was in this harbor that 
Cervera’s fleet took refuge, near where they were subsequently destroyed by the 
American Navy. The city surrendered to the American troops under Maj. Gen. 
William R. Shafter on July 17, 1898, after a determined resistance and prolonged 
negotiations, with arms, ammunition, and 22,789 Spanish soldiers. 

Agreement for surrender was opened by Toral July 14, 1898; concluded July 16, 
and forma! surrender of the city and province to American forces July 17, 1898. 


SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The Secretary of War is at the head of the War Department, and performs such 
duties as the President may enjoin upon him concerning the military service, 








Re 
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He has supervision of all the estimatesof appropriations for the expenses of the 
Department, of all purchases of Army supplies, and of all expenditures for the 
support and transportation of the Army, and of such expenditures of a civil 
nature as are by law placed under his direction. 

He also has supervision of the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
of national cemeteries, of the publication of the official records of the war of the 
rebellion, and of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification. 

He has charge of all matters relating to river and harbor improvements, the 
prevention of obstruction to navigation, the establishment of harbor lines, and 
approves the plans and location of bridges authorized by Congress to be 
constructed over the navigable waters of the United States. 

SIGNAL CORPS. 

Total strength of Signal Corps, June 30, 1900: Officers, 46; enlisted men, 695; in 
addition to a large and fluctuating number of civilian employees—operators, 
repair men, etc. 

Signal Corps, U. 8. A., stationed as follows, August 20, 1900: 


| Enlisted 


| Officers. 
fficer men. 


Alaska 

Cuba 

i Ps nt. dankintien Dab nee tb Reknaasbtadnbhhensne 
Porto Rico 


The approach of war found the Signal Corps with 8 available officers and 50 
enlisted men, with an equipment that was barely sufficient in time of peace. 

The first call made on the Signal Corps was to place all military posts in the 
Department of the East in direct telegraphic communication with Department 
Headquarters, and to establish a system of intercommunication at all harbors 
where the defense consisted of separate batteries and forts. 

All allotment was made from the National Defense Fund, and the following 
lines were constructed: 

In New York Harbor Fort Hancock, N.J.,was connected by a cable to Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y., 12} milesin length. The cable is a three-conductor, two con- 
ductors being utilized for telephonic and one for telegraphic intercommunica- 
tion between these two posts. Between the terminal of the cable and Navesink 
light, New Jersey, 25 miles of overhead telephone wires for the purpose of inter- 
communication and range-finding systems were erected. From Fort Wadsworth 
a six-conductor cable was laid, 1} miles long, to Fort Hamilton, N. Y., two of the 
conductors being for intercommunication between Forts Hancock, Wadsworth, 
and Hamilton, and the remaining four conductors for range-finding system. 

The following briefly sets forth the electrical installation at fortifications on 
the Alantic seaboard which the Signal Corps of the Army was compelled to in- 
stall within a few weeks after the beginning of hostilities. 

Fort Warren, Mass.—Cable to Long Island Head, Mass., 9,500 feet: from this 

oint a short land line connects with the Boston municipal line, thence via Deer 
fsiand and Winthrop Head, connecting with the New England Telephone Com- 
pany’s wires. 

Fort Greble, R.I.—A cable 3,000 feet long, three-conductor, connecting at Fox 
Hill with the lines of the Providence Telephone Company, giving service to 
Newport and thence to Fort Adams, R. I. 

Block Island to Narragansett Pier, R. I.—Nineteen miles of two-conductor cable. 

Fort Schuyler to Fort Totten, N. Y.—One and one-fourth miles of six-conductor 
cable for intercommunication and range finding between these two posts. 

Fort Delaware, Del.—Connected with Battery Point, Del., and Fort Mott, N.J., 
by a three-conductor cable, 3 miles in length. In addition, 7 miles of land line 
constructed from Fort Mott to Salem, N. J., giving the post direct telegraphic 
communication. 

Fort Washington, Md., Sheridan Point, Va., line.—It being essential to connect 
the fortifications on the Potomac River below Washington City, 1 mile of three- 
conductor cable was laid between Fort Washington and Sheridan Point. From 
Sheridan Point a land line was constructed connecting the post with Fort Myer, 
Va., from whence there is a commercial line direct to the War Department. An 
alternate line was also constructed from Fort Washington, Md., to the naval 
Indian Head line, and on the poles of the Navy Department line to Anacos- 
tia, D. C. 

Baltimore Harbor.—An overhead telephone line was constructed from Fort 
McHenry to North Point, about 3 miles, to connect with the lines of the Chesa- 
veake and Potomac Telephone Company in the Sparrow Point road; from Haw- 
cins Point to Fort McHenry by an overhead wire to Shedds Point; from Hawkins 
Point to Quarantine,some 2 miles, both poles and wire the property of the Signal 
Corps; from Quarantine to Shedds Point, about 14 miles—wire, belongs to the 
Signal Corps, which is strung on the poles of the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
yhone Company; from Shedds Point a three-pair cable crosses Curtis Creek to 
floods Point, and from there to Fort McHenry, over the wire of the telephone 
company; at@lawkins Point a telephone system about 1} miles long on the base 
line of the 8-inch B. L. R. battery at that point. 

Fort Adams, R. I.—A single wire was stretched to connect with the commercial 
line at Newport, R. I. 

Fort Caswell, N. C.—A land line connects the fortification with Southport, a dis- 
tance of almost 2 miles. 

Fort Monroe, Va.—At this post 850 yards of overhead line was constructed for the 
signal system and 600 yards of line for post intereommunication. 

Fort Slocum, N. Y.—Connected to Neptune Dock, New Rochelle, N. Y., by 4,100 
feet three-conductor cable, one conductor being used for telegraph and two for 
telephone service. A short land line then connects the cable with the Western 
Union wire 

Fort Trumbull, Conn.—About 14 miles of one-conductor cable was furnished by 
the Engineer Corps and laid by the Signal Corps from Goshen Point, Conn., to 
Gull Island; thence to Plum Island and across Plum Island by one-half mile of 
land line, connecting with the cable running to Gardiners Point. Connection is 
to be made at Goshen Point with the line of the commercial company, which 
work is not yet completed and will require 1,483 yards of twelve-conductor, 
twisted-pair, insulated wire, crossing river from New London to Groton Point, 
for use of range-finding system. 

Fort Preble-—Connected with Portland by a telephone line, which line is inter- 
pected by the pes line. 

Governors Island, N. Y.—About three-fourths of a mile of fifteen-conductor cable 
was laid between this island and the barge office, in connection with the Treasury 
Department. Three of these conductors are for the use of the Signal Corps. 

In the vicinity of San Francisco land lines were constructed from Point Bonito 
to Fort Baker and Sausalito; also from the Presidio wharf to Point Lobos. A 
cable for connecting the important forts of the harbor is yet to be provided. 

Considerable werk in connection with electrical intercommunication was also 


done at the various fortifications in the Department of the Gulf. 


The following table shows the location and length of the United States military 
telegraph lines in the several military departments in the United States; 


Sections and stations. 


Department of the Colorado. 


Holbrook-Wilcox section: 
Mn [cds Skis. cabbetcbbawegeoonshans eccccecce 
LE 6 <0 bcs chetiewnaekeochs needs eeaiueee ° 
CO Oe NES oS cancctncovnsccsdcducensccosanenpspehnesnauece 
Fort Apache, Ariz 
SE SEED cnkGncaneddndcssncecesésnunewnessste seneseconsecee ance 
ew anincekstbseueececnssocqetescbastsanegshbbedsabbodseen 
Cedar Springs, Ariz 
Mina ~ ccdsscceGnh awvicesasascaqedtwhaeetes evecsocee 
PCT. 350 odo ccnckesuseducvebecceebubasabe Svecccscoce 
Cedar Springs-Mammoth branch: 
addi Sea cnvetndeusadesssécencataedsed evccececoces 
i MR. < whisk h6éundceuudishcdohescateadnvewheretanant: 
Mammoth, Ariz .......... 
Bisbee-San Bernardino branch: 
A ee nce en adda cu rabeennanhs ibe Geewiaeneeraen need aseecces 
United States custom-house station 
eh a En 5a connstutwesssews Sackesbiagbessewedeabasaiees 
Fort Du Chesne-Price section: 
Fort Du Chesne, Utah 
Du Chesne Bridge, Utah 
The Wells, Utah 
Lee’s Ranch, Utah 
Price, Utah 
Fort Bayard-Silver City line: 
Silver City, N. Mex 
rn! o.. n chieebanbad odiedbansepealabe the neees Genes 
occ ica ebbnahgntéeatiwnsbebauseenebebhoee 
Fort Huachuca line: 
i Me «ind cchebedaweshes hqskbesth ebiseresasweeuscen 
nn i. in atu kh pane sib ide weed weet bene beNeuvaKss 
Fort Washakie-Lander line: 
Lander, Wyo 
Fort Washakie, Wyo 
Fort Wingate line: 
i at 1 MO 6 66ebecesbesg edocs veveseewaee . 
ey IS CRNIOER obs odin cddasessivescndesvacs ekeneee ° 


Department of Dakota. 


Fort Yates-Bismarck section: 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
Cannon Ball, N. Dak 
Fort Yates, N. Dak 


Department of the Missouri. 


Fort Reno-El Reno line: 
Fort Reno, Okla ........... ° 
El Reno, Okla 
Fort Sill-Rush Springs line: 
Fort Sill, Okla 
Rush Springs, Okla 
Fort Niobrara-Valentine line: 
WEED, MINE dndinascccccosdccntseccesectpneesesss ée SesdhGesedwssoue 
Fort Niobrara, Nebr 


Department of the Gulf. 


Fort Brown-McIntosh line: 
SD EENUI TOU céccccevoncss Seeecevsvec cuacescoss ee 
Santa Maria, Tex 
ot ee i ecu nate Kebdap det Olea eenaelbelessctse 
i Til. wp cunnehskuiakeaswneetuebese pduivkianoovetddscse 
Roma, Tex....... 
TE cis cuts Gussahane déeetossecnuse $0 6686 CESS SOSH ed cesecelececces 
Fort McIntosh, Tex. (Laredo) 
Fort Bliss-El Paso line: 
i Paso, TeX ..ccccos ° 
LLL nny hoe bntdewetiose céaSeehebesersddeakeeRneyentess 
Fort Clark-Spofford Junction line: 
I hk. 5 os cnkmk ban dsdd hk be de Cuda debebb bhieeeeees 
SINE Wie vancnnsuduseecescéceatcccsdcdses . | 


For the purpose of maintaining communication between Key West and | 
operations in Cuba a ship of about 1,000 tons was chartered in New York 
equipped as a cable ship. 

From the very inception of the enterprise the want of means for its ex« 
was apparent. There was no cable ship under the American flag, and ef! 
procure a suitable foreign ship were unavailing. The stock of available « 
cable in the United States was limited to small amounts held by different « 
nies for repairs, and the cable factories were all working to their full capa 
orders already given by the War Department. The Western Union T\ 
Company had at Key West a set of machinery suitable for the work, w! 
placed at the disposal of the Department. A ship was immediately ch 
with a view of sending her to Key West and completing her equipment t! 
on returning to the Western Union office after an absence of an hour it was 
that the Secretary of the Navy desired the immediate use of this machin« 
as he had aship at Key West on which the installation could be made at 
all claims of the War Department were instantly released. ; 

The Department, through the Western Union Company, was put in com! 
cation with President Scrymser, of the Mexican Telegraph Company, who | 
at the disposal of the Department all the machinery, etc., of that company, \\ 
was installed on the Adria under the direction of Mr, Robertson, of the 
can Company. The ship was sent to Boston and there took 24 miles of ¢ 
cable, furnished by the estems Union Company, then returned to New York 
on 29 miles of intermediate-type cable and 50 miles insulated, but unar! 
wire, also telephones, telegraph instruments, and supplies for land lines 
proceeded to Key West. 1808 

The ship left Key West on May 28, 1898, and arrived at Santiago June 1, 
and immediately proceeded with the work of destroying communication © 
Cuba, Two cables were destroyed, one of them in over 1,000 fathoms of we 


i 
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This ship then repaired the cable between Guantanamo and Mole St. Nicholas, 

between Guantanamo and Siboney. Material was landed from the ship, 
ith which a line was built to the headquarters of the army in front of San- 
‘ , and from these headquarters to the various commanding officers along the 


\ cable was also laid from Guantanamo to Daiquiri, a distance of 46 miles, the 
first war cable ever established during the active prosecution of hostilities. 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


strength of the Regular Army on the Ist of April, 1898, just before the 
ng out of the war, was as follows: 























| omoare | Enlisted 
| Officers. men. 
“ 582 | 2, 026 
( 37 6, 047 
Ay I 288 | 4, 456 
I ITY ...cccccescccee ecevevcccccescececs Ceccccccccecccccones 886 | 2, 828 
Miscellan@OuS......cee- eebbdnees cescowevoceccecececsceaceneses Se | 653 
| 
Total... Senseece | 2, 7 26, 040 
rhe Regular Army was authorized to be increased to 65,000 men as a war foot- 
Strength of the armies of the United States. 
Date. Regulars. |Volunteers.| Total. 
Aneil 15, HOD sacuieakdintéidaiensesiascannaeus STE Bion inneas 
May 81, 1008. .cccccidncoscescecascecesecscccvcceces 38, 816 124, 776 
August 31, 1898 56, 362 216, 256 
J ry 31,1899 .. 65, 531 90, 241 
j 0, 1899 ....- 63, 535 16, 550 80, 085 





Maximum force at any one time during Spanish-American war, 274,717 officers 


and men. 

n the 29th of November, 1898, the Army of the United States consisted of 
9 324 officers and 61,444 enlisted men of the regular force, and of 5,216 officers and 
110,202 enlisted men of the volunteer force, making an aggregate of 7,540 officers 
and 171,646 enlisted men. 




























rhe military forces in the service of the United States in 1899 were composed 

follows 
Regular Army. 
| : 
r.on, | ENlisted | » 
Officers. men. Total. 

Gomera Grok Wik 0a aa ikc0ed ce ccnccdcccocaccees D lecdkudvons 7 
Adjutant-General’s Department. ..................65- RO Tedaceicons | 14 
Inspector-General’s Department. ..............-.....- Oli iusacwes | 8 
Judge-Advyocate-General’s Department .......... F Ivnovdennes 7 
Quartermaster’s Department................-000. 39 105 | 144 
Subsistence DepartmMent........ccccccccccccccccece 19 163 182 
REOGOO Se cin cus scccmweeesaudes cused 167 3,314 | 3,481 
EOS DOME dabdnthdsccadwcccccccaccnccscoesesess We tisnunaeeas 26 
Corps of Engineers ..... 123 | 628 | 751 
Ordnance Department 62 | 681 | 743 
ES eee ee 5 550 | 555 
Cs sate een itbhinknn dcdnnacuunentesededas Mt Rianene anes 30 
OCONG GING PGE CIE boccecccteccccnccswesedeoce e tewtenknens 2 
Military Academy 246 246 
Electrician sergeants. . 15 15 


TONG cA cieeWaneinteen<ed6t shncees dwtewnanes 
regiments of cavalry 
ments of artillery 
25 regiments of infantry 











ee inn cgeacunscenepbnsioledbesscuwenuecipebnae 1,579 
64, 586 
U. 8S. VOLUNTEERS. 
Ceneral OGLGeus GE SIAM COLDS. 20.000 cececccccnccenccecccecpboscescoceness 260 
1 regiment of cavalry 1, 284 
24 regiments of infantry 32, 616 
Porto Rico battalion ..............seeeeeees 414 
34, 574 
RECAPITULATION, 
I i een nencnenin 





U.S. Volunteers 


I edie ca ceccpiccetedonthenaue<cecceatvaneces 
In 1899 the Regular Army was distributed as follows: 





Enlisted 


| Officers. 





men. 
De ee ee ee cepbehéwcubbsaces 33 10, 796 
In Porto Rn I as aes 87 2, 885 
“)n the continent of North America ...............- 910 17,317 
I a 12 153 
In the Philippine Islands................. 905 30, 578 
Total 2,248 61, 999 


American forces in the Philippines, August 15, 1899, approximately, 31,000. 





| examined during fiscal year ending June 30,1899, 
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The approximate strength of the Army of the United States on June 30, 1900, 
consisted of: 











. Enlisted 
lieers. | 
VanCeee. | men. 
——— sali tgiiieindieemmraieninanen unueitdiieen -|— nen 
ee ene cenbaebaedsedeenenessaaenes 2, 550 65, 000 
VOIUMOOES . . occ ccccccccccccccccccccccesescccccccsseccccccccees 1,250 | 31,000 
| 





SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Number of claims on hand received and disposed of during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1899: 


Claims for commuta- 
tion of rations. | 


iWhile held! While on 
jas prisoner| furlough 
| of warin | and mis- | 
| rebel cellaneous | 
| States. claims, 


Total. 





There were on hand June 30, 1898 
Received during the fiscal year 


Total 
Disposed of during the year 





On hand June 30, 1899 


The number of letters, indorsements, and postal cards written during the year 

in connection with the above claims was 7,091. 
Depots of supplies. 

Subsistence stores in vast quantities were accumulated at various points dur- 
ing the period of the war with Spain. The principal places at which these accu 
mulations took place were Tampa, Savannah, Huntsville, Chickamauga Park, 
Atlanta, and Camp Meade. As soon as practicable after the removal of troops 
from the vicinity of these places such of the stores as were in fit condition were 
distributed to other points where needed, and such as had undergone deteriora- 
tion were disposed of by condemnation and sale. The leaving of these accumu- 
lations on hand was in large part due to the sudden termination of the war, and 
the consequent early dissolution of the Volunteer Army. 

Issues to Spanish prisoners of war were made to the value of $206,398.06. 

Special issues have been made up to June 30, 1899, as follows: 


Persons, etc., to whom issued. Value. Refunded. 


United States marines en route from San Francisco to 

Manila 
United States marines at San Juan, Porto Rico.... 
Sufferers by overflow of Chattahoochee River 
Tidal-wave sufferers in Georgia 





Porto Rican forces 
Destitute Porto Ricans... 





Cuban army 
Re as cutee aewnisedes@ecunados 
Cuban rural police 
Insane asylum at Ferso, Cuba 
Post-office clerks at Ponce and Utuado, Porto Rico.... 
Red Cross hospital at Ponce, Porto Rico = 
Filipino insurgent prisoners of war at various stations 












in Manila ........ SR, BER. GS Fo cacccne ee 
Destitute Filipinos By We BR Beedeasceaeie 
Destitute Macabebes... 8S | a eee 


Clerical work, office Con missary-General of Subsister 


Statement of accounts current and returns on hand June 1898, received and 
and on hand at close of same 


| awaiting examination: 





Accounts Returns of 


Returns of 











current. stores. property. Total. 

On hand June 30, 1898.................. 29 1 82 
Received during fiscal year 1899 ....... 7,111 i, 1, 738 18 
DOGR. 2c ccwwasccccsecccccccccccecs 4,491 1, 739 13, 470 
Examined during the year ............ 2¢ 1,502 11, 730 
On hand June 30, 1899. ........... 1,165 237 1,740 

The examination of the accounts current required the v ition of 158,242 


vouchers; the returns of subsistence stores, 40,923, and the returt 
property, 4,828 vouchers. 


is of subsistence 





In connection with the examinations 5,947 Pp stal cards were used, and 81 
letters and 6,188 indorsements were written and recorded 

Contracts for supplies, etc., to the number of 386 were re land acted on 

Certificates of services as acting commissary of subs were issued to the 
number of 607, and of nonindebtedness to the number of 6,15 

SURGEON-GENERAL. 

The Surgeon-General, under the immediate direction of the Secretary of War 

is charged with the administrative duties of the Medical Department. the desig 


the issuir of all orders and 
He directs as to the selection 


9 ‘ : : Army. The Army 
cial publications of the Surgeon-General’s Office are 





lical officers, and 
rofessional duties 


nation of the stations of mec 
instructions relating to their 


yurchase, and distribution of the medical supplies of th« 
Medical Museum and the 
also under his direct control. 


offi 
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TRANSPORTATION OF SPANISH PRISONERS OF WAR TO SPAIN. 


The following is a statement showing the dates of embarkation, names of ves- 
sels, and number of officers, enlisted men, and others who took passage 


| | Wome - 
| ane ene | Pata 
Name of vessel. Officers. | maetes dren over! and Sis- 


- ters of 
5 yearsof| , : 
| Charity. 
} age. 7 . 


Date of 
embark 
ation. 


Villaverde .... 
Isla de Panay. 
P. de Satrusteg 
Montevideo. ... 
Cheribon 


Leon XII 
San Ignacio 
Leonora 
Ciudad de Cadiz ...... 
San Augustin 
17 | San Francisco 


Total 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

The records of the Quartermaster’s Department show that troops and civilian 
employees were transported by sea between April 1 and September 15, 1898, as 
follows 

Men. 

28,195 
.- 17,460 

16, 405 

629 


To Cuba 

To Porto Rico 
To Manila . 
To Honolulu 


92, 836 
TRANSPORTATION OF THE ARMY. 


Transports, freighters, and stock boats chartered, 104; 
transports purchased, 18; hospital ships, 3; tugs and 


Tran spo t service, Army.— 
tugs and jighters, 18; 
ighters, 12 

American troops transported by, from declaration of the war with Spain to 
August 15, 1899: To Cuba, 65,800; to Manila, 39,350; to Porto Rico, to Hawaii, 
1,408. From Cuba, 54,377; from Manila, 12,000; from Porto Rico, .784; from 
Hawaii, 920. Total movement, 217,938. 

Vessels in, plying between United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Philippine 
Islands, for troops, 36; animals, 12. 

Repatriation of American troops from the Philippines to August 15, 1899: Reg- 
ulars, 5 officers, 95 men; volunteers, 309 officers, 6,671 men. 

American, returned from Philippines to August 15, 1899: Regulars, 1 officer, 98 
men; volunteers, 309 officers, 6,671 men. 

Wagons, mules,and horses purchased since declaration of war, April 25, 1898, to 
August 15,1899: Wag },462; mules, 20,521; horses, 19,170. 

Rail.—Number of American troops transported by rail from declaration of war 
to August 15, 1899, 716,890 officers and men 

This transportation has involved the use of nearly every railroad in the United 
States, as well asthe transportation of every organization connected with the 
Army, and some of these organizations have been transported several times, 
thus accounting for the large aggregate of officers and men. 

Competition, after public advertisement, has governed all of the movements 
of troops, and the lowest rates by desirable routes have always been accepted. 
This has confined the cost to not exceeding one-half the rates charged the gen 
eral public by these railroads in published tariffs, and all the movements have 
been effected with a phenomenal absence of accidents or any perplexing delay, 
so that the troops have been placed from point to point where required, with a 
rapidity and safety which has been alike creditable to the railway companies 
and to the officers of the Quartermaster’s Department who were charge d with 
making the necessary arrangements. 

On all journeys requiring more than one night's travel the men as well as the 
officers have been provided with sleeping-car accommodations, or else a full 
double seat in coach for each man. 

A hospital train, consisting of Pullman equipments and all necessary outfit for 
proper care and nourishment en route, was kept in constant service during the 
war to move the sick from camps to the large improved hospitals situated in dif 
ferent parts of the country, and no expense or care was omitted to furnish them 
with every convenience and comfort on their journeys. 

In addition to the 716,890 officers and men transported by the Quarté 
Department up to August 16, 1899, there have been reported to Jun¢ 
33,494, making a total number of 750,384 to that date. 


rmaster’s 
1900, 


ow 


Numb lians transported on army transports between 


enlisted m i 
wl June 30, 1900. 


and civ 
Auaqust 15, 1899. « 


r of officers 


From the United States to the Philippi 
qothcers 
Enlisted men 
Civilians 
40, 490 
From the Phili 
Othcers 
Enlisted 1 


my 


From the 
qr or 
Enlisted m 
Civilians 


From New York t 
Officers . : 
Enlist. d men 





| the Philippines, 25 vessels chartered and fitted 
| service, and 18 vessels chartered and fitted up by 
| of animals, forage, 


| 


| persons, 72,711 animals, and 544,644 tons of material. 
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Number of officers, enlisted men, and civilians, etc.—Continued. 


| From Cuba to New York: 


Officers 


Total 


Jetween August 15, 1899, and June 30,1900, there were 23 vessels chart 
of which were discharged before June 30,1900. 
Between same dates there were 6 vessels purchased. 


Statement of Spanish prisoners sent from Manila to Spain from Novembei 
June 5, 1900. 


Officers 

Di Ditiniiidiibcdn sein sonedieunebenet eenetewpssasioleryebubedddaineeces 
Women and major children 

Minor children 

Lt hiicteiniahGdbewasiaepansaretenedhsiehs aehtaseeniasdeaphage ace 
Civil employees 

Civil lady pensionists 

Civil lady pensionists, major child .. 

Civil lady pensionists, minor child .. 

Telegraph operators, minor child... 

Civil prisoners 

Civil prisoners, wives and major children 


| Civil prisoners, minor children 


eden eh ea iee ieee Ee eae ede nmbaanemenienamenniate se 
Nuns 
Private citizens (prisoners) 


Total 


Total number of animals, wagons, harness, etc., purchased dui 


April 1, 1898, to August 31, 1898, inclusive 


; 
ing the 


Army wagons 
Escort wagons .. 
Farm wagons .... 
Spring wagons 
Wagonettes . 
Miscellaneous wagons 
Ambulances: 

Rucker 

Red Cross 
number 


Total 


Cavalry horses 
Artillery horses 
Pack horses 

Draft 1 

Riding 


Bell 


Spring wagor 
Wagonettes 
Miscellaneous 
Ambulances 
Rucker 
Ked Cross 


wagons 


On the 20th of November, 1898, we had 8 vessels owned by 
engaged in the transportation of troops and freight between t 
up by us ¢ 
us engage } 
and freight, making a total transport fleet in 
service of 51 steam vessels 

The report of the Quartermaster-General shows that during t 
ing June 30, 1899, th ranch of the service transported bet w 
Honolulu, the Philippines, and the United States, 202,587 pass 
mals, and 86,150 tons of freight, and that transportation was furnish¢ 
same period, by railand water, exclusive of the army transport service 
The efficiency at 


this service and the freedom from disease and accident which have ch 


| itare very gratifying. 


The transport service on the Atlantic is conducted entirely by vessels 01 
the Government, which now make reguiar trips between New York, Haban 
tiago,and Porto Rico. They carried during the six months from Janus 
June 30, 1899, 45,507 passengers, 29,133 tons of freight, 2,449 parcels and | 
baggage, and 6,558 animals. The total cost of that service for this peri 
$1,697,744.49, including the cost of rations, amounting to $90,500. 
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The following is a list of the army transports urchased during the last fiscal 
vear, showing their new names, class, cost,and where they are now employed: 








































Cost. 


660, 000 
600, 000 
200, 000 

41, 000 
660, 000 


660, 000 
400, 000 


125, 000 
350, 000 
350, 000 
240, 000 
250, 000 
200, 000 
150, 000 





100, 000 
150, 000 
' 200,000 
| 39, 500 
| 26,000 

25, 000 


36, 000 


40, 000 
150, 000 
5, 300 
13, 000 
12, 000 
6, 000 
14, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
5, 500 
850 
550 








$660, 000 | 
660, 000 | 


175, 000 | 





Where em- 


ployed. 





In Pacific fleet. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Being fitted for 


Pacific fleet. 
Do. 
Do. 


Atlantic fleet. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


Pacific fleet. 
Atlantic fleet. 


Do. 
Do. 


Transferred to | 
depot quarter- | 
master, New | 


York City. 


Atlantic fleet. 





7, 245, 700 


Amount paid 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| for refitting 


and repair. 


350, 658. 69 


547, 016. 28 
558, &39. 





5038, 733. 


624, 644. : 


572, 847.5 








192, 328. 6 











7 





an j 
ld name of oe _ | Ton- niet 
cama New name. | nage. | Class. 
arohawk .<<<cses | eS 5,658 | Troop ship.... 
Monte . cosenseeel | Sherman ...| 5,780 |.....do..... 
M | Sheridan .../ 5,673 |.....d0........ 
Ay .| Hancock ...| 5,000 |..... ie cidue on 
a | Warren..... | 4.243 |..... er 
r Hooker ..... 2,085 | Cable ship.... 
} Logan 5, 763 Troop ship.... 
MI Thomas ....| 5,796 |..... Ks cnn 
} Meade...... | 5,641 |..... i cntneens 
| McClellan ..| 2,792 | Troop and 
| | freight ship. 
] Burnside ...; 2,194 |..... re 
M Buford ..... we Dnecaa i ctcea ore 
’ Kilpatrick. .| 3,722 |..... iP saints 
1 Crook ...... cS GP onccsane 
Oo McPherson .| 3,656 |..... en 
( Sedgwick ..| 4,770 |..... rcobecc 
( Ingalls 
| Wright 
H EET évences . oe 
M | Missouri....| 1,857 |.....do........ 
} Re | 157 | Steam lighter. 
\ Williams ...  _ —. Oe. aanead 
} | Pe cccuse 
Ir SE ssacne 
RB PD sccoons SC emmnes 
( Slocum 
Ss Tltinenscelanenedelehess icsbeens 
M SE esti ence seen 
0 Weitzel 
H | Richardson.}....... comme i Wuttnons 
yr. Reynolds 
} 
W 
M 
H 
I 
Es} 
Mig 
POORE .<ctiey Seat eS ar CS ee 
| 
a : = 
» » 
Name of transport. . - 
$660, 000. 00 | 
600, 000. 00 
660, 000. 00 | 
400, 000, 00 | 
660, 000, 00 
660, 000. 00 
160, 594. 00 | 
660, 000.00 | 
200, 000. 00 
350, 000. 00 
125, 000. 00 
240, 000. 00 | 
850, 000. 00 | 
175, 000. 00 | 
250, 000. 00 | 
», 000. 00 | 





TORE palette dtécnesecceeccesce 6, 350, 594.00 | 6, 646, 197. 93 
Ded t saving to Government as per | 
ast loregoing statement. ............./.00. eeccscccecioccs Sesccccesce 


Leaves actual net cost of 16 


UPANSPOTUS 2... 2.2.2 eee eee e eee e ne ewe eee eee neees le wcwcccccccecs 


278, 424. 


39. ! 
314, 418. 5 
155, 562.7 


Total ex- 
penditure. 


$1, 010, 658. 6 
1, 147, 016. 28 
1, 218, 839. 33 
903, 733. 14 

1, 234, 644. 38 

. s 
; 
l 


1, 





830, 345. 56 
308, 466, 2° 
478, 317.59 
SSS, 039. 30 
489, 418. 53 
405, 562. 77 
478, 474. 62 








12, 996, 791. 98 


9, 087, 155, 32 


3, 909, 636. 61 


Total number of passengers transported during the fiscal year to Manila 


m San Francisco 


Since the close of the last fiscal year 701 officers, 20,905 enlisted men,and 194 | 


Civilians have been transported to Manila from San Francisco. . 
\ recapitulation of the work performed by the vessels employed in the army 
transport service during the fiscal year shows that there have been transported— 











Passengers. 






From the United States to Cuba ...............---- 
From Cuba to the United States ......... 
OM Ses ee nn. . acebeseccesccococasees 
From Porto Rico to the United States .................c.ccesececcccccccees 
From the United States to the Philippines .............----- 
From the Philippines to the United States ...............-.- 
From the United States to Honolulu ........-- hied 
From Honolulu to the United States .............. 
Total 





From May 25, 1898, to October 10, 1899, a total of 270,154 passengers have been 





| 
| 
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transported to Cuba, Porto Rico, Honolulu, and the Philippines, and returned to 
the United States from those places by the army transports of this Department. 
The reports received show that during the year there were shipped— 





From the United States to— Animals. 
tah aidan dmake qdltadue cc oenheds 06tbes otenccedeconssqueeuaneseet 17, 141 

te claude deeyedddcveces ; 5, 722 
TS Re ee le ee a ee se R65 
From Cuba to the United States......................... Seléuteandned ened 1,772 
From Porto Rico to the United States ......... cucudendades ‘Fo eeceitieai 1, 853 
AG Nad deeded dean dW 004 teen casééewecene - watea 7, 353 

The shipments of freight, as shown by the reports received, have been on the— 
rons 

ls th tinicie dite den taewsnseeh Gan thnkerentedawene paaceasa 19, 074 
Dt tthe eines oie dqndeuitindkadadeteesedeyeus deneeusquevencedoeesueee 37, O76 
BN ais teschcide iimannsin dneeebd cocenweuadnetcageucensveceseds cevceotcess 86, 150 

In addition there have been transported large quantitics of miscellaneous 










packages and ba not included in the above. 

The sum of $5,355,470.23 was paid during the past fiscal year for charter of all , 
classes of vessels employed in the transport service; the sum of $7,445,700 for the 
purchase of all classes of vessels, and the sum of $2,654,696.92 itting up army 
transport ships and for supplies purchased for their m nce at the two 
principal ports of the transport service, including pay of employees connected 
therewith. 

The total amount of coal purchs 





used during the fiscal year for use of transport 
vessels, as far as reported, is 121,200 tons, 








VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS. 

By the act approved May 11, 1898, Congress authorized the organization of a 
volunteer brigade of engineers from the nation at large, to consist of not more 
than three regiments and not more than 3,500 men possessing the special! qualifi- 
cations for engineer troops, the officers of the brigade to be appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War. 

The same act authorized the organization of an additional volunteer force not 
exceeding 10,000 men possessing immunity from disease incider 
climates, the officers of the regiment being appointed by the President by and 
with the consent of the Senate. Ten regiments were organized under this act 
designated “United States Volunteer Infantry, numbered from 1 to 10, inclusive.’’ 
Four of these regiments, namely, 7, 8, 9, and 10, were composed of colored enlisted 
men and colored commissioned officers below the grade of captain. All of these 
regiments were raised in the Southern States. 

Under section 7 of the act approved April 22, 1898, three regiments of volunteer 
cavalry were raised among the “cowboys” of the Western frontier, and known 
as the First, Second, and Third United States Volunteer Cavalry. 

Under the provisions of the act approved March 2, 1899, “‘to meet the present 
exigencies of the military service the President is hereby authorized to maintain 
the Regular Army at a strength of not exceeding 65,000 enlisted men,” ete., ‘‘and 
raise a force of not more than 35,000 volunteers, to be recruited as he may deter- 
mine from the country atlarge * * * and toorganize the sameinto not more 
than 27 regiments organized as are infantry regiments of war strength in the 
Regular Army, and 3 regiments to be composed of men of special qualifications 
in horsemanship and marksmanship to be organized as cavalry for service, 
mounted or dismounted,” and ‘such increased regular and volunteer force 
shall continue in service only during the necessity therefor, and not later than 
July 1,1901.” 

Within the President's discretion on July 5, 1899, he authorized the enlistment 
of 10 regiments of infantry, known as U.S. Volunteer Infantry, and numbered 
from 26 to 35 consecutively, and General Otis was authorized to raise 3 regiments 
from among those soldiers in the Philippines who desired to reenlist, and these 
regiments are known as 11th U.S. Volunteer Cavalry, 36th and 37th U.S. Volunteer 
Infantry, and subsequently on August 17 10 additional regiments of infantry was 
authorized to be raised, and are numbered from 38 to 47 consecutively, and 2 
regiments of colored troopsare being recruited and are known as the 48th and 49th 
U. 8. Volunteer Infantry. In these regiments the full quota of men authorized 
‘by the above-mentioned act are to be enlisted, and together with the Regular 
Army, already at its maximum, the present strength of the two branches of the 
services is approximately 100,000 men. 








VESSELS. 
Spanish vessels destroyed by United States Navy, 17; captured, 9; prizes cap- 
tured, 118 
Destruction of Spanish fleet, consisting of Maria T% t, Oquendo, Cristobal 
Colon, Furor, and Pluton, under Admiral Cervera, by American Navy, under 
Admirals Sampson and Schley, which included the Brooklyn Oregon, I 1, Texas, 
and Gloucester, July $,1899. American loss, 1 killed, 2 wounded. Cervera and 


Spanish officers taken prisoners. 
WAR DEPARTMENT 

The law provides that there shall be at the seat of government an executive 
department to be known as the Department of War, and a Secretary of War, whe 
shall be the head thereof. The Department of War and the office of the Secre- 
tary of War were created by the act of August 7, 1789. The Secretary of War 
succeeded to the office and functions of the Secretary at War, whose powers at 
duties were defined in an ordinance of Congress dated January 27, 178 I 
office of the Secretary of War included that of Secretary of the Navy until Ap 
30, 1798, when the Department of the Navy was established. 





APPENDIX 1. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, COMMUNICATED TO THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, ON THE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO SPAIN BY 
REASON OF WARFARE IN THE ISLAND OF CUBA 

To the Congress of the United States: 


Obedient to that precept of the ¢ inds the President to 








give from time to time to the Cor state of the Union and 
to recommend to their considerat | judge necessary 
and expedient, it becomes my duty now lelre th regard to the 
grave crisis that has ariset relations of t nite ~ stoSpain by reason 
of the warfare that for three years he aged in t neighboring island 
of Cuba. 

I do so because of t! ntima mnect of the Cubar stion with the state 
of our own Union and the grave relation the course whi t is now incumbent 
upon the nation to adopt must needs bear to the traditional policy of our Govern- 
ment if it is to accord with the precepts laid down by the nders of the Republic 
and religiously observed by succeeding Administrations to the present day. 


The present revolution is but the successor of other similar insurrections which 
1ave occurred in Cuba against the dominion of Spain, extending over a period 
i nearly half a century, each of which, during its progress, has subjected the 
United States to great effort and expense in enforcing its neutrality laws, caused 
enormous losses to American trade and commerce, caused irritation, annoyance, 


oe 


ee 
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and disturbance among our citizens, and, by the exercise of cruel, barbarous, and 
uncivilized practices of warfare, shocked the sensibilities and offended the 
humane sympathies of our people. 

- Since the present revolution began, in February, 1895, this country has seen 
the fertile domain at our threshold ravaged by fire and sword in the course of a 
struggle unequaled in the history of the island and rarely paralleled as to the 
numbers of the combatants and the bitterness of the contest by any revolution 
of modern times where a dependent people striving to be free have been opposed 
by the power of the sovereign state. 

Our people have beheld a once prosperous community reduced to comparative 
want, its lucrative commerce virtually paralyzed, its exceptional productiveness 
diminished, its fields laid waste, its tills in ruins, and its people perishing by 
tens of thousands from hunger and destitution. We have found ourselves con- 
strained, in the observance of that strict neutrality which our laws enjoin and 
which the law of nations commands, to police our own waters and watch our 
own seaports in prevention of any unlawful act in aid of the Cubans. 

Our trade has suffered; the capital invested by our citizens in Cuba has been 
largely lost, and the temper and forbearance of our people have been so sorely 
tried as to beget a perilous unrest among our own citizens which has inevitably 
found its expression from time to time in the National Legislature, so that issues 
wholly external to our own body politic engross attention and stand in the way 
of that close devotion to domestic advancement that becomes a self-contained 
commonwealth whose primal maxim has been the avoidance of all foreign en- 
tanglements. All this must needs awaken, and has, indeed, aroused the utmost 
concern on the part of this Government, as well during my predecessor’s term as 
in my own. 

In April, 1896, the evils from which our country suffered through the Cuban 
war became so onerous that my predecessor made an effort to bring about a peace 
through the mediation of this Government in any way that might tend to an 
honorable adjustment of the contest between Spain and her revolted colony, on 
the basis of some effective scheme of self-government for Cuba under the flag and 


sovereignty of Spain. It failed through the refusal of the Spanish Government | 


then in power to consider any form of mediation or, indeed, any plan of settle- 
ment which did not begin with the actual submission of the insurgents to the 
mother country, and then only on such terms as Spain herself might see fit to 
grant. The war continued unabated. The resistance of the insurgents wasin no 
wise diminished. 

The efforts of Spain were increased, both by thedispatch of fresh levies to Cuba 
and by the addition to the horrors of the strife of a new and inhuman phase 
happily unprecedented in the modern history of civilized Christian peoples. 
The policy of devastation and concentration, inaugurated py the captain-general’s 
bando of October 21, 1896, in the peeoree> of Pinar del Rio, was thence extended 
to embrace all of the island to which the power of the Spanish arms was able to 
reach by occupation or by military operations. The peasantry, including all 
dwelling in the open agricultural interior, were driven into the garrison towns 
or isolated places held by the troops. 

The raising and movement of provisions of all kinds were interdicted. The 
fields were laid waste, dwellings unroofed and fired, mills destroyed, and, in 
short, everything that could desolate the land and render it unfit for human 
habitation or support was commanded by one or the other of the contending 
parties and executed by all the powers at their disposal. 


By the time the present Administration took office, a year ago, reconcentration— | 


so called—had been made effective over the better part of the four central and 
western provinces—Santa Clara, Matanzas, Habana, and Pinar del Rio. 

The agricultural population to the estimated number of 300,000 or more was 
herded within the towns and their immediate vicinage, deprived of the means 
of support, rendered destitute of shelter, left poorly clad, and exposed to the most 
unsanitary conditions. As the scarcity of food increased with the devastation 
of the depopulated areas of production, destitution and want became misery 
and starvation. Month by month the death rate increased in an alarming ratio. 
By March, 1897, according to conservative estimates from official Spanish sources, 
the mortality among the reconcentrados, from starvation and the diseases thereto 
incident, exceeded 50 per centum of their total number. 

No practical relief was accorded to the destitute. The overburdened towns, 
already suffering from the general dearth, could give no aid. So-called “zones 
of cultivation” established within the immediate areas of effective military con- 
trol about the cities and fortified camps proved illusory as a remedy for the suf- 
fering. The unfortunates, being for the most part women and children, with 
aged and helpless men, enfeebled by disease and hunger, could not have tilled 
the soil without tools, seed, or shelter for their own support or for the supply of 
the cities. Reconcentration, adopted avowedly as a war measure in order to cut 
off the resources of the insurgents, worked its predestined result. As I said in 
my message of last December, it was not civilized warfare; it was extermination. 
The only peace it could beget was that of the wilderness and the grave. 

Meanwhile the military situation in the island had undergone a noticeable 
change. The extraordinary activity that characterized the second year of the 
war, when the insurgents invaded even the thitherto unharmed fields of Pinar 
del Rio and carried havoc and destruction up to the walls of the city of Habana 
itself, had relapsed into a dogged struggle in the central and eastern provinces. 
The Spanish arms regained a measure of control in Pinar del Rio and parts of 
Havana, but, under the existing conditions of the rural country, without immedi- 
ate improvement of their productive situation. Even thus partially restricted, 
the revolutionists held their own, and their conquest and submission, put forward 
by Spain as the essential and sole basis of peace, seemed as far distant as at the 
outset 

In this state of affairs my Administration found itself confronted with the 
grave problem of its duty. My message of last December reviewed the situation, 


and narrated the steps taken with a view to relieving its acuteness and opening | 


the way to some form of honorable settlement. The assassination of the prime 
minister, Canovas, led to a change of government in Spain. The former admin- 
istration, pledged to subjugation without concession, gave place to that of a 
more liberal party, committed long in advance to a policy of reform involving 
the wider principle of home rule for Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The overtures of this Government, made through its new envoy, General Wood- 


ford, and looking to an immediate and effective amelioration of the condition of | 


the island, although not accepted to the extent of admitted mediation in any 
shape, were met by assurances that home rule, in an advanced phase, would be 
fort 

humane methods should thenceforth prevail in the conduct of hostilities. Coin- 
cidentally with these declarations, the new Government of Spain continued and 
completed the policy already begun by its predecessor, of testifying friendly 


regard for this nation by releasing American citizens held under one charge or | 


another connected with the insurrection, so that by the end of November not 
asingle person entitled in any way to our national protection remained in a 
Spanish prison. 

While these negotiations were in progress the increasing destitution of the un- 
fortunate reconcentrados and the alarming mortality among them claimed ear- 
nest attention. The success which had attended the limited measure of relief 
extended to the suffering American citizens among them by the judicious ex- 

venditure through the consular agencies of the money appropriated expressly 
or their succor by the joint resolution approved May 24, 1897, prompted the hu- 
mane extension of a similar scheme of aid to the great body of sufferers. A sug- 
estion to this end was acquiesced in by the Spanish authorities. On the 24th of 
Becember last I caused to be issued an appeal to the American people, inviting 


| It offerec 








uwith offered to Cuba, without waiting for the war to end, and that more | 


contributions in money or in kind for the succor of the starving sufferers in Cuba 
following this on the 8th of January by a similar public announcement of the 
formation of a central Cubar. relief committee, with headquarters in New York 
City, composed of three members, representing the American National Red Cross 
and the religious and business elements of the community. 

The efforts of that committee have been untiring and have accomplished 
much. Arrangements for free transportation to Cuba have greatly aided the 


| charitable work. The president of the American Red Cross and representatives 


of other contributory organizations have generously visited Cuba and cooperated 
with the consul-general and the local authorities to make effective distribution 
of the relief collected through the efforts of the central committee. Nearly 


| $200,000 in money and supplies has already reached the sufferers, and more js 
| forthcoming. The supplies are admitted duty free, and transportation to the 


interior has been arranged, so that the relief, at first necessarily confined to 
Habana and the larger cities, is now extended through most, if not all, of the 
towns where suffering exists. 

Thousands of lives have already been sayed. The necessity for a change in 
the condition of the reconcentrados is recognized by the Spanish Government 


| Within a few days past the orders of General Weyler have been revoked; the re- 


concentrados, it is said, are to be permitted to return to their homes, and aided 
to resume the self-supporting pursuits of peace. Public works have been ordered 
to eye them employment, and a sum of $600,000 has been appropriated for thei 
relief. 

The war in Cuba is of such a nature that short of subjugation or extermination 
a final military victory for either side seems impracticable. The alternative lies 
in the physical exhaustion of the one or the other party, or perhaps of both—a co: 
dition which in effect ended the ten years’ war by the truce of Zanjon. Th 
prospect of such a protraction and conclusion of the present strife is a conti 
gency hardly to be contemplated with equanimity by the civilized world, and 
least of all by the United States, affected and injured as we are, deeply and inti 
mately, by its very existence. 

Realizing this, it appeared to be my duty, in a spirit of true friendliness, no less 
to Spain than to the Cubans, who have so much to lose by the prolongation : f th 
struggle, to seek to bring about an immediate termination of the war. To t! 
end I submitted, on the 27th ultimo, as a result of much representation and 
respondence, through the United States minister at Madrid, propositions t 
Spanish Government looking to an armistice until October 1 for the negotiation 
of peace with the good offices of the President. 

In addition, I asked the immediate revocation of the order of reconcentration, 
so as to permit the pocese to return to their farms and the needy to be relieved 
with provisions and supplies from the United States, cooperating with the Spar 
ish authorities, so as to afford full relief. 

The 7 of the Spanish cabinet was received on the night of the $list ultimo. 

, as the means to bring about peace in Cuba, to confide the prepa 
tion thereof to the Insular Parliament, inasinuch as the concurrence of that body 
would be necessary to reach a final result, it being, however, understood that the 


| powers reserved by the constitution to the Central Government are not lessened 


or diminished. As the Cuban Parliament does not meet until the 4th of Ma 


| next, the Spanish Government would not object, for its part, to accept at once a 
| suspension of hostilities if asked for by the insurgents from the general in chit 


to whom it would pertain, in such case, to determine the duration and condit 
of the armistice. 

The propositions submitted by General Woodford and the reply of the Spanish 
Government were both in the form of brief memoranda, the texts of w! 
before me, and are substantially in the language above given. The functior 


| the Cuban Parliament in the matter of “ preparing’’ peace and the manner « 
| doing so are not expressed in the Spanish memorandum; but from Genera 


Woodford’s explanatory reports of preliminary discussions preceding th: 
conference it is understood that the Spanish Government stands ready 
the Insular Congress full powers to settle the terms of peace with the insurger 
whether by direct negotiation or indirectly by means of legislation does ! 
appear. 

With this last overture in the direction of immediate peace, and its disap; 
ing reception by Spain, the Executive is brought to the end of his effort 

In my annual message of December last I said: 

‘*Of the untried measures there remain only: Recognition of the insurgents 
belligerents; recognition of the independence of Cuba; neutral interven 
end the war by imposing a rational compromise between the contesta 
intervention in favor of one or the other party. I speak not of forcible 
tion, for that can not be thought of. That, by our code of morality, w 


| criminal aggression.”’ 


Thereupon I reviewed these alternatives, in the light of President Gr 
measured words, uttered in 1875, when after seven years of sanguinary, ( 
tive, and cruel hostilities in Cuba he reached the conclusion that the recog! 
of the independence of Cuba was impracticable and indefensible; and t! 
recognition of belligerence was not warranted by the facts according to t 
of public law. I commented especially upon the latter aspect of the « 
pointing out the inconveniences and positive dangers of a recognition of 
erence which, while adding to the already onerous burdens of neutrality wit! 


} our own jurisdiction, could not in any way extend our influence or efi 


offices in the territory of hostilities. 
Nothing has since occurred to change my view in fhis regard; and I r 


| as fully now as then that the issuance of a proclamation of neutrality, by \ 


process the so-called recognition of belligerents is published, could, of its: 
unattended by other action, accomplish nothing toward the one end for 


| we labor—the instant pacification of Cuba and the cessation of the mise! 


afflicts the island. 

Turning to the question of recognizing at this time the independen« 
present insurgent government in Cuba, we find safe precedents in our ! 
from an early day. They are well summed up in Passions Jackson’s m 
Congress, December 21, 1836, on the subject of the recognition of the indep 
of Texas. He said: 

**In all the contests that have arisen out of the revolutions of France, 01 
disputes relating to the Crowns of Portugal and Spain, out of the separa 
the ny nee both from the European Governments, and 0" 
numerous and constantly occurring struggles for dominion in Spanish A! 
so wisely consistent with our just principles has been the action of our ‘ 
ment that we have, under the most critical circumstances, avoided all « 
and encountered no other evil than that produced by a transient estran 


| of good will in those against whom we have been by force of evidence con 


to decide. 

‘It has thus made known to the world that the uniform policy and pra 
the United States is to avoid all interference in disputes which merely ™ 
the internal government of other nations, and eventually to recognize thé 
ity of the prevailing party without reference to our particular interests a! 
or to the merits of the original controversy. ; 

“* * * But on this, as on every other trying occasion, safety is to be ! 
in a rigid adherence to principle. . 

‘In the contest between Spain and the revolted colonies we stood alo 
waited not only until the ability of the new States to protect themselves we 
established, but until the danger of their being again subjugated had en 
passed away. Then, and not until then, were they recognized. 

“Such was our course in regard to Mexico herself. * * * Itis true that! 
regard to Texas the civil authority of Mexico has been expelled, its invading 8™) 
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s.feated, the chief of the Republic himself captured, and all present power to 
ntrol thenewly-organized government of Texas annihilated within its confines; 
+ on the other hand, there is, in egpeenenes at least, an immense disparity of 
»vsical foree on the side of Texas. The Mexican Republic, under another Exec- 
‘ve, is rallying its forces under a new leader and menacing a fresh invasion to 
~over its lost dominion. . 2 
«Upon the issue of this threatened invasion the independence of Texas may be 
considered as suspended; and were there nothing peculiar in the relative situa- 
tion of the United States and Texas, our acknowledgment of its eee at 
euch a erisis could scarcely be regarded as consistent with that prudent reserve 
with which we have hitherto held ourselves bound to treat all similar questions.” 
rhereupon Andrew Jackson proceeded to consider the risk that there might 
be imputed to the United States motives of selfish interest in view of the former 
claim on our part to the territory of Texas, and of the avowed purpose of the 
Texans in seeking recognition of Independence as an incident to the incorpora- 
tion of Texasin the Union, concluding thus: : 
Prudence, therefore, seems to dictate that we should still stand aloof and 
ntain our present attitude, if not until Mexico itself or one of the great for- 
en powers chal recognize the independence oi the new government, at least 
ntil the lapse of time or the course of eyents shall have proved beyond cavil or 
‘icnute the ability of the people of that country to maintain their separate sov- 
regnty and to uphold the government constituted by them. Neither of the 
mtending parties can justly complain of this course. By pursuing it we are 
ut carrying out the long-established policy of our Government, a policy which 
has secured to us respect and influence abroad and inspired confidence at 
“These are the words of the resolute and patriotic Jackson. They are evidence 
that the United States, in addition to the test imposed by public law as the con- 
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jition of the recognition of independence by a neutral state (to wit, that the 
evolted state shall ‘constitute in fact a body politic, having a government 
in substance as well as in name, possessed of the elements of stability,” and 
forming de facto, “if left to itself, a state among the nations, reasonably capable 


of discharging the duties of a state’’), has imposed for its own governance in 
dealing with eases like these the further condition that recognition of independent 
statehood is not due to a revolted dependency until the danger of its being again 
subjugated by the parent state has entirely passed away. 


rhis extreme test was, in fact, applied in the case of Texas. The Congress, to 
whom President Jackson referred the question as one “ probably leading to war,” 
and therefore a proper subject for “a peoranes understanding with that body, by 
whom war can alone be declared, and by whom all the provisions for sustaining 
its perils must be furnished,” left the matter of the recognition of Texas to the 
discretion of the Executive, providing merely for the sending of a diplomatic 
agent when the President should be satistied that the Republic of Texas 
had become ‘‘an independent State.”” It was so recognized by President Van 
Buren, who commissioned a chargé d'affaires March 7, 1837, after Mexico had 
abandoned an attempt to reconquer the Texan territory, and when there was at 
the time no bona fide contest going on between the insurgent province and its 
former sovereign. 

[| said in my message of December last, ‘‘ It isto be seriously considered whether 
the Cuban insurrection possesses beyond dispute the attributes of statehood which 
lone can demand the recognition of belligerency in its favor.”” The same require- 
ment must certainly be no less seriously considered when the graver issue of rec- 
ognizing independence is in question, for no less positive test can be applied to 
the greater act than to the lesser; while, on the other hand, the influences and 
consequences of the struggle upon the internal policy of the recognizing State, 
which form important factors when the recognition of belligerency is concerned, 
are secondary, if not rightly eliminable, factors when the real question is whether 
the community claiming recognition is or is not independent beyond perad- 
yenture, 

Nor from the standpoint of expediency do I think it would be wise oF prudent 
for this Government to recognize at the present time the independence of the so- 
called Cuban republic. Such recognition is not necessary in order to enable the 
United States to intervene and pacify the island. To commit this country now to 
the recognition of any particular government in Cuba might subject us to embar- 
rassing conditions of international obligation toward the organization so recog- 
nized. In case of intervention our conduct would be subject to the approval or 
disapproval of such government. We would be required to submit to its direc- 
tion and to assume to it the mere relation of a friendly ally. 

When it shall appear hereafter that there is within the island a government 
capable of performing the duties and discharging the functions of a separate na- 
tion, and having, as a matter of fact, the proper forms and attributes of nation- 
ality, such government can be promptly and readily recognized and the relations 
and interests of the United States with such nation adjusted. 

_ There remain the alternative forms of intervention to end the war, either as an 
impartial neutral by imposing a rational compromise between the contestants, or 
as the active ally of the one party or the other. 

As to the first, it is not to be forgotten that during the last few months the rela- 
tion of the United States has virtually been one of friendly intervention in many 
ys, each not of itself conclusive, but all tending to the exertion of a potential 
uence toward an ultimate pacific result, just and honorable to all interests 
‘oncerned. The spirit of all our acts hitherto has been an earnest, unselfish 
Gesire for peace and prosperity in Cuba, untarnished by differences between us 
and Spain, and unstained by the blood of American citizens. 

rhe forcible intervention of the United States as a neutral to stop the war, 
according to the large dictates of humanity and following many historical pree- 
edents where neighboring States have interfered to check the hopeless sacrifices 
of life by internecine conflicts beyond their borders, is justifiable on rational 
grounds. It involves, however, hostile constraint upon both the parties to the 
contest as well to enforce a truce as to guide the eventual settlement. 

he grounds for such intervention may be briefly summarized as follows: 

First. In the cause of humanity and to put an end to the barbarities, bloodshed, 
starvation, and horrible miseries now existing there, and which the parties to the 
confict are either unable or unwilling to stop or mitigate. It is no answer tosay 
this is all in another country, belonging to another nation, and is therefore none 
of our business, It is specially our duty, for it is right at our door. 

Second, We owe it to our citizens in Cuba to afford them that protection and 
nde munity for life and property which no government there can or will afford, 
a that end to terminate the conditions that deprive them of legal protection. 
rhird. The right to intervene may be justified by the very serious injury to the 
“ommerce, trade, and business of our people, and by the wanton destruction of 
Property and devastation of the island. 
ir I ourth, and which is of the utmost importance. The present condition of affairs 
2 Cuba is a constant menace to our peace, and entails upon this Government an 
SeOrmous expense. With such a conflict waged for years in an island so near 
‘sand with which our people have such trade and business relations—when the 
=o liberty of our citizens are in constant danger and their property destroyed 
a Y mselves ruined—where our trading vessels are liable to seizure and are 
ate .At our very door by war ships of a foreign nation, the expeditions of fili- 
end: nee that we are powerless to prevent altogether, and the irritating questions 
with 1 anglements thus arising—all these, and others that I need not mention, 
compel 1 resulting strained relations, are a constant menace to our peace, and 

Thee us to keep on a semiwar footing with a nation with which we are at peace. 
taste or elements of danger and disorder already pointed out have been strik- 
‘Sy Ulustrated by a tragic event which has deeply and justly moved the Amer- 
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ican people. I have already transmitted to Congress the report of the naval 
court of inquiry on the destruction of the battle ship Maine in the harbor of 
Habana during the night of the 15th of February. The destruction of that noble 
vessel has filled the national heart with inexpressible horror. Two hundred and 
fifty-eight brave sailorsand marines and two officers of our Navy, reposing in the 
fancied security of a friendly harbor, have been hurled to death, grief and want 
brought to their homes and sorrow to the nation. 

The naval court of inquiry, which, it is needless to say, commands the unqual- 
ified confidence of the Government, was unanimous in its conclusion that the 
destruction of the Maine was caused by an exterior explosion, that of a subma- 
rine mine. It did not assume to place the responsibility. That remains to be 
fixed. 

In any event the destruction of the Maine, by whatever exterior cause, is a pat- 
ent and impressive proof of a state of things in Cuba that is intolerable. That 
condition is thus shown to be such that the Spanish Government can not assure 
safety and security to a vessel of the American Navy in the harbor of Habana on 
a mission of peace, and rightfully there. 

Further referring in this connection to recent diplomatic correspondence, a 
dispatch from our minister to Spain, of the 26th ultimo, contained the statement 
that the Spanish minister for foreign affairs assured him positively that Spain 
will do all that the highest honor and justice require in the matter of the Maine. 
The reply above referred to of the 31st ultimo also contained an expression of 
the readiness of Spain to submit to an arbitration all the differences which can 
arise in this matter, which is subsequently explained by the note of the Spanish 
minister at Washington of the 10th instant, as follows: 

‘As to the question of fact which springs from the diversity of views between 
the reports of the American and Spanish boards, Spain proposes that the facts be 
ascertained by an impartial investigation by experts, whose decision Spain ac- 
cepts in advance.” 

To this I have made no reply. 

President Grant, in 1875, aiter discussing the phases of the contest as it then 
appeared, and its hopeless and apparent indefinite prolongation, said: 

“In such an event, I am of —_ that other nations will be compelled to as- 
sume the responsibility which devolves upon them, and to seriously consider the 
only remaining measures possible—mediation and intervention. Owing, per- 
haps, to the large expanse of water separating the island from the peninsula, 
* * * the contending parties appear to have — themselves no depository 
of common confidence, to suggest wisdom whefl passion and excitement have 
their sway, and to assume the = of peacemaker. 

‘*In this view in the earlier days of the contest the good offices of the United 
States as a mediator were tendered in good faith, without any selfish purpose, in 
the interest of humanity and in sincere friendship for both parties, but were at 
the time declined by Spain, with the declaration, nevertheless, that at a future 
time they would be Ledtepenenble. No intimation has been received that in the 
opinion of Spain that time has been reached. And yet the strife continues with 
all its dread horrors and all its injuries to the interests of the United States and 
of other nations. 

‘Each party seems quite capable of working great injury and damage to the 
other, as well as to all the relations and interests dependent on the existence of 
peace in the island; but they seem incapable of reaching any adjustment, and 
both have thus far failed of achieving any success whereby one party shall pos- 
sess and control the island to the exclusion of the other. Under these circum- 
stances, the agency of others, either by mediation or by intervention, seems to be 
the only alternative which must sooner or later be invoked for the termination 
of the strife.” 

In the last annual message of my immediate predecessor during the pending 
struggle, it was said: 

“When the inability of Spain to deal successfully with the insurrection has 
become manifest, and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in Cuba 
for all purposes of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its 
reestablishment has degenerated into a strife which means nothing more than 
the useless sacrifice of human life and the utter destruction of the very subject- 
matter of the conflict, a situation will be presented in which our obligations to 
the sovereignty of Spain will be superseded by higher obligations, which we 
can hardly hesitate to recognize and discharge.” 

In my annual message to Congress, December last, speaking to this question, I 
said: 

‘‘The near future will demonstrate whether the indispensable condition of a 
righteous peace, just alike to the Cubans and to Spain, as well as equitable to all 
our interests so intimately involved in the welfare of Cuba, is likely to be at- 
tained. If not, the exigency of further and other action by the United States 
will remain to be taken. When that time comes that action will be determined 
in the line of indisputable right and duty. It will be faced, without misgiving 
or hesitancy, in the light of the obligation this Government owes to itself, to the 

veople who have confided to it the protection of their interests and honor, and to 
Camanity. 

“Sure of the right, keeping free from all offense ourselves, actuated only by 
upright and patriotic considerations, moved neither by passion nor selfishness, 
the Government will continue its watchful care over the rights and property of 
American citizens and will abate none of its efforts to bring about by peaceful 
agencies a peace which shall be honorable and enduring. If it shall hereafter 
appear to be a duty imposed by our obligations to ourselves, to civilization, and 
humanity to intervene with force, it shall be without fault on our part, and only 
because the necessity for such action will be so clear as to command the support 
and approval of the civilized world.” 

The long trial has proved that the object for which Spain has waged the war 
ean not be attained. The fire of insurrection may flame or may smolder with 
varying seasons, but it has not been andit is plain that it can not be extinguished 
by present methods. The only hope of relief and repose from a condition which 
can no longer be endured is the enforced pacification of Cuba. In the name of 
humanity, in the name of civilization, in behalf of endangered American inter- 
ests which give us the right and the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba 
must stop. 

In view of these facts and of these considerations, I ask the Congress to author- 
ize and ers the President to take measures to secure a full and final ter- 
mination of hostilities between the Government of Spain and the people of Cuba, 
and to secure in the island the establishment of a stable government, capable of 
maintaining order and observing its international obligations, insuring peace 
and tranquillity and the security of its citizens as well as our own, and to use the 
military and naval forces of the United States as may be necessary for these 
purposes, 

And in the interest of humanity and to aid in preserving the lives of the starv- 
ing people of the island I recommend that the distribution of food and supplies 
be continued, and that an appropriation be made out of the public Treasury to 
supplement the charity of our citizens. 

T 1e issue is now with the Congress. It isa solemn responsibility. I have ex- 
hausted every effort to relieve the intolerable condition of affairs which is at our 
doors. Prepared to execute every obligation imposed upon me by the Constitu- 





tion and the law, I await your action. 

Yesterday, and since the preparation of the foregoing message, official informa- 
tion was received by me that the latest decree of the Queen Regent of Spain 
directs General Blanco, in order to prepare and facilitate peace, to proclaim a 
suspension of hostilities, the duration and details of which have not yet beer 
communicated to me. 
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This fact with every other pertinent consideration will, I am sure, have your 
just and careful attention in the solemn deliberations upon which you are about 
to enter. If this measure attains a successful result, then our aspirations as a 
Christian, peace-loving people will be realized. If it fails, it will be only another 
justification for our contemplated action. 7 


raise a volunteer army, to issue his proclamation calling for volunteers t 
in the Army of the United States: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, by y 
the power vested in me by the Constitution and the laws, and deeming su‘! 
occasion to exist, have thought fit to call forth, and hereby do call forth, vo! 
to the aggregate number of 125,000, in order to carry into effect the purpos 
said resolution; the same tobe apportioned, as far as practicable, among t 
eral States and Territories and the District of Columbia, according to pop) 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 11, 1898. 


APPENDIX 2. 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, by a joint resolution passed by the Congress and approved April 20, 
1898, and communicated to the Government of Spain, it was demanded that said 
Government at once relinquish its authority and Government in the Island of 
Cuba, and withdraw its land and Naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters; and 
the President of the United States was directed and empowered to use the entire 
land and Naval forces of the United States, and to call into the actual service of 
the United States the militia of the several States to such an extent as might be 
necessary to carry said resolution into effect; and 

Whereas, in carrying into effect said resolution, the President of the United 
States deems it neccessary to set on foot and maintain a blockade of the north 
coast of Cuba, including all ports on said coast between Cardenas and Bahia 
Honda and the port of Cienfuegos on the south coast of Cuba: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, in order 
to enforce the said resolution, do hereby declare and proclaim that the United 
States of America have instituted and will maintain a tlockade of the north coast 
of Cuba, including ports on said coast between Cardenas and Bahia Honda and 
the port of Cienfuegos on the south coast of Cuba, aforesaid, in pursuance of the 
laws of the United States and the law of nations applicable to such cases. An 
efficient force will be posted so as to prevent the entrance and exit of vessels from 
the ports aforesaid. Any neutral vessel approaching any of said ports, or attempt- 
ing to leave the same, without noticeor knowledge of the establishment of such 
blockade, will be duly warned by the commander of the blockading forces, who 
will indorse on her register the fact and the date of such.warning, where such 
indorsement was made; and if the same vessel shall again attempt to enter any 
blockaded port, she will be captured and sent to the nearest convenient port for 
such proceedings against her agg her cargo as prize, as may be deemed advisable. 

Neutral vessels lying in any Of said ports at the time of the establishment of 
such blockade will be allowed thirty days to issue therefrom. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of April, A. D. 1898, and of the 
Independence of the United States the one hundred and twenty-second. 

[SEAL.] WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

By the President. 

JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


APPENDIX 3. 
[Existence of war—Spain.] 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by an act of Congress approved April 25, 1898, it is declared that war | 


exists and that war has existed since the 2lst day of April, A. D. 1898, including 
said day, between the United States of America and the Kingdom of Spain; and 


Whereas, i. being desirable that such war should be conducted upon principles | 


in harmony with the present views of nations and sanctioned by their recent 
practice, it has already been announced that the policy of this Government will 
be not to resort to privateering, but to adhere to the rules of the Declaration of 
Paris 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by virtue of the power vested in me by the Constitution and the laws, do 
hereby declare and proclaim: 

1. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war. 

2. Neutral goods, not contraband of war, are not liable to confiscation under 
the enemy’s flag. 

3. Blockades in order to be binding must be effective. 

4. Spanish merchant vessels, in any ports or places within the United States, shall 
be allowed till May 21, 1898, inclusive, for loading their cargoes and departing 
from such ports or places; and such Spanish merchant vessels, if met at sea by 
any United States ship, shall be permitted to continue their voyage, if, on exami- 
nation of their papers, it shall appear that their cargoes were taken on board 
before the expiration of the above term; provided, that nothing herein contained 
shall apply to Spanish vessels having on board any officer in the military or naval 
service of the enemy, or any coal (except such as may be necessary for their voy 
age), or any other article prohibited or contraband of war, or any dispatch of or 
to the Spanish Government. 

5. Any Spanish merchant vessel which, prior to April 21, 1898, shall have sailed 
from any foreign port bound for any port or place in the United States, shall be 
permitted to enter such port or place, and to discharge her cargo, and afterward 
forthwith to depart without molestation; and any such vessel, if met at sea by 
any United States ship, shall be permitted to continue her voyage to any port not 
blockaded 


6. The right of search is to be exercised with strict regard for the rights of | 


neutrals, and the voyages of mail steamers are not to be interfered with except 
on the clearest grounds of suspicion of a violation of law in respect of contraband 
or blockade. 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the | 


United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, on the twenty-sixth day of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and of the Independ 
ence of the United States the one hundred and twenty-second. 

[SEAL.] WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


By the President: 
ALVEY A. ADER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
APPENDIX 4. 
{Call for volunteers—Spain.] 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas a joint resolution of Congress was approved on the 20th day of April, 
1898, entitled “ Joint resolution for the recognition of the independence of the 
people of Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish its authority 
and government in the island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval forces 
from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President of the United States 
to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry these resolutions 
into effect; and 

Whereas, by an act of Congress entitled “ An act to provide for tqmporaniiy in- 
creasing the military establishment of the United States in time of war, and for 
other purposes,’ approved April 22, 1898, the President is authorized, in order to 


| years, unless sooner discharged. 





and to serve for two years, unless sooner discharged. The details for th 
will be immediately communicated to the properauthorities through | 
Department. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the sea) 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-third day of April, A. D. 18 
of the Independence of the United States the one hundred and twent 

[SEAL.] WILLIAM McK! 

By the President: 

JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


APPENDIX 5. 


[Second call for volunteers—Spain.] 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas an act of Congress was approved on the twenty-fifth day of A, 
entitled ‘‘ An act declaring that war exists between the United States of \ 
and the Kingdom of Spain,’’ and 

Whereas, by an act of Congress entitled “ An act to provide for temp 
creasing the military establishment of the United States in time of w 
other purposes,” approved April 22,1898; the President is authorized, i 
raise a volunteer army, to issue his proclamation calling for volunteers | 
the Army of the United States: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States 
of the power vested in me by the Constitution and the laws, and dee: 


| cient occasion to exist, have thought fit to call forth and hereby do 


volunteers to the aggregate number of 75,000 in addition to the volunt: 
forth by my proclamation of the twenty-third of April in the present 
same to be apportioned, as far as practical, among the several States ; 
tories and the District of Columbia, according to population, and to se: 
The proportion of each arm and th: 

enlistment and organization will be made known through the War De) 

In witness whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and caused the s 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this twenty-fifth day of May, in t! 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and of the 
ence of the United States the one hundred and twenty-second. 

(SEAL. ] 

By the President: 

WILLIAM R. Day, 
Secretary of State. 


APPENDIX 6. 
[Blockade—Southern Cuba and San Juan, Porto Rico.] 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—-A PROCLA) 


Whereas, for the reasons set forth in my proclamation of April 22, ! 
ade of the ports on the northern coast of Cuba, from Cardenas to Ba 
inclusive, and of the port of Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba, w 
to have been instituted; and 

Whereas, it has become desirable to extend the blockade to oth: 
ports: 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United 
hereby declare and proclaim that, in addition to the blockade of the | 
fied in my proclamation of April 22, 1898, the United States of A1 
instituted and will maintain an effective blockade of all the ports or 


| coast of Cuba, from Cape Frances to Cape Cruz, inclusive, and also of 
| San Juan, in the island of Porto Rico. 


Neutral vessels lying in any of the ports to which the blockade is by 
proclamation extended, will be allowed thirty days to issue ther 
cargo. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the : 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-seventh day of June, A 
and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred a: 


| second. 


[SEAL.] WILLIAM McK! 
By the President 
J.B. Moore, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


APPENDIX 7. 
(Telegram. ] 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFI 
Washington, July 18, 1898 


| General SHAFTER, Santiago, Cuba: 


The following is sent you for your information and guidance. It 
lished in such manner, in both English and Spanish, as will give it 
circulation in the territory under your control: 


“The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


“Sir: The capitulation of the Spanish forces in Santiago de Cuba 
eastern part of the province of Santiago, and the occupation of the t 
the forces of the United States as to the conduct which he is to obs 
the military occupation. 

“The first effect of the military occupation of the enemy’s territory 
ance of the former political relations of the inhabitants and the est: 
of a new political power. Under this changed condition of things ¢t 
tants, so long as they perform their duties, are entitled to security in 
sons and property, and in all their private rights and relations. [tis ! 
that the inhabitants of Cuba should be acquainted with the purpose ot | 
States to discharge to the fullest extent its obligation in this regar 
therefore be the duty of the commander of the army of occupation to: 
and proclaim, in the most public manner, that we come not to make \ 
the inhabitants of Cuba, nor upon any party or faction among them, b 
tect them in their homes, in their employments, and in their persona: | 
gious rights. All persons who, either by active aid or by honest su 
cooperate with the United States in its efforts to give effect to this b 





WILLIAM McKINLEY, 
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urpose will receive the reward of its support and protection. 
J ould be as free from severity as possible. 
fhough the powers of the military soumman® are absolute and supreme, and 
mediately operate upon the political condition of the inhabitants, the munici- 
laws of the conquered territory, such as affect private rights of person and 
nerty and provide for the punishment of crime, are considered as continuing 
ree, so far as they are compatible with the new order of things, until they 
suspended or superseded by the occupying belligerent; and in practice they 
not usually abrogated, but are allowed to remain in force, and to be adminis- 
a by the ordinary tribunals, substantially as they were before the occupation. 
enlightened practice is, so far as possible, to be adhered to on the present 
The judges and the other officials connected with the administration 
stice may, if they accept the supremacy of the United States, continue to 
ster the ordinary law of the land, as between man and man, under the 
nervision of the American commander in chief. 


rhe native constabulary will, so far as may be practicable, be preserved. 


Our occupation 


al 


The 
m of the people to pursue their accustomed occupations will be abridged 
» when itmay be necessary to do so. 
While the rule of conduct of the American commander in chief will be such as 
} st been defined, it will be his duty to adopt measures of a different kind if, 
»nfortunately, the course of the people should render such measures indispens 
to the maintenance of law and order. He will then possess the power to 
e or expel the native officials in part or altogether, to substitute new courts 
his own constitution for those that now exist, or to create such new or supple 


T 

orn . . . 

mentary tribunalsas may be necessary. In the exercise of these high powers the 
( 
C 








sander must be guided by his judgment and his experience and a high sense 
ec. 
of the most important and most practical problems with which it will 


“One 








! ( ry to deal is that of the treatment of property and the collection and 
f i ion of the revenues. It is conceded that all public funds and securi- 
t belonging to the government of the country in its own right, and all arms 





and supplies and other movable property of such government, may be seized by 
military occupant and converted to hisown use. The real property of the 
1y hold and administer, at the same time enjoying the revenues thereof, 
s not to destroy it save in the case of military necessity. All public means 

ortation, such as telegraph lines, cables, railways, and boats, belonging to 
1 y be appropriated to his use, but, unless in case of military necessity, 
re not to be denteved. All churches and buildings devoted to religious 
nd to the arts and sciences, all schoolhouses, are, so far as possible, to 
ted, and all destruction or intentional defacement of such places, of his- 
1] monuments or archives, or of works of science or art is prohibited, save 














w) uired by urgent military necessity. 
te property, whether belonging to individuals or corporations, is to be 
, and can be confiscated only for cause. Means of transportation, such 





{ vraph lines and cables, railways and boats, may, although they belong to 
private individuals or corporations, be seized by the military occupant, but unless 
yyed under military necessity are not to be retained. 
itis held to be the right of the conqueror to levy contributions upon 
t ! in their seaports, towns, or provinces which may be in his military 
possession by conquest, and to apply the proceeds to defray the expense of the 
1isright is to be exercised within such limitations that it may not savor of 
ation. As the result of military occupation the taxes and duties payable 
inhabitants to the former government become payable to the military accu- 
ss he sees fit to substitute for them other rates or modes of contribution 
expenses of the government. The moneys so collected are to be used for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of government under the military occupation, 
such as the salaries of the judges and the police, and for the payment of the 
es of the Army. 
Private property taken for the use of the Army is to be paid for, when pos- 
sible,in cash at a fair valuation, and when payment in cash is not possible 
receipts are to be given. 
All ports and places in Cuba which may be in the actual possession of our 
{and naval forces will be opened to the commerce of all neutral nations, as 
as our own, in articles not contraband of war, upon payment of the pre- 
ved rates of duty which may be in force at the time of the importation. 
“WILLIAM McKINLEY.” 


H. C. CORBIN, Adjutant-General. 

















la 
V 
ge! 
By order Secretary of War: 
APPENDIX 8, 
[Spain—suspension of hostilities.] 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION, 
Whereas, by a protocol concluded and signed August 12, 1898, by William R- 

Secretary of State of the United States, and his excellency Jules Cambon, 

sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of the Republic of France at 


Washington, respectively representing for this purpose the Government of the 
United States and the Government of Spain, the United States and Spain have 


PD 












formally agreed upon the terms on which negotiations for the establishment of 
I between the two countries shall be undertaken; and 

Whereas it is in said protocol agreed that upon its conclusion and signature 
} ities between the two countries shall be suspended, and that noti 
f t shall be given as soon as possible by each Government to the ¢ 
( ‘military and naval! forces; 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, do, in 
{ rdance with the stipulations of the protocol, declare and prox 1 the 
part of the United States a suspension of hostilities,and do hereby con i that 
orders be immediately given through the proper channels to the com s of 


tary and nayal forces of the United States to abstain from all acts incon 
nt with this proclamation. 
i Witness thereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the sea 
{ | States to be affixed. 
e at the city of Washington, this 12th day of August,in the year of our Lord 
( thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, and of the Indepencence of the 









Ur 1 States the one hundred and twenty-third. f ie 

\L.] WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

by the President: 
WILLIAM R, Day, 
Sccretary of State. 
APPENDIX 9. 
PROTOCOL. 
; am R. Day, Secretary of State of the United States, and His Excellency 
. Cambon, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Republic 
c nee at Washington, respectively possessing for this purpose full authority 
¢ Government of the United States and the Government of Spain, have 

; ided and signed the following articles, embodying the terms on which 
V 





} Sovernments have agreed in respect to the matters hereinafter set for 
oe hg in view the establishment of peace between the two countries, that 





ARTICLE I. 
Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 
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ARTICLE II. 




















Spain will cede to the United States the island of Porto Rico and other is 
now uncer Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and also an island 
Ladrones to be selected by the United States. 

ARTICLE III 
The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay and rbor of Manila, 
ding the conclusion of a treaty of peace which s! l ne the control, 
disposition and government of the Philippin« 
ARTICLE I\ 

Spain will immediately evacuate Cuba, Porto Rico and r islan now 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies; ar send 1 Gover nt 
will, within ten days after the signing of this pre ol, apy t Commissioner 
and the Commissioners so appointed shall, within t day r the sig 
this protocol, meet at Havana for the purpose of ‘ ‘ carrying 
details of the aforesaid evacuation of Cuba and ‘ Spanish 
and each Government will, within ten days $s] 
also appoint other Commissioners, who shall, within I iys after th 
ing of this protocol, mect at San Ju n I ose of 
ir und carrying out the details of the afore 1 i of Por ] i 

r islands now under Spanish s \ I s 
\ CLE V 

The United States and Spain will each app ‘ ve c ‘ 
ers to treat of peace, and the commissioners tat Par 
later than October 1, 1898, and proceed to t c l i ¢ lusion ‘ 
treaty of peace, which treaty shall be subje rd to tl 
respective constitutional forms of the two cou 

ART gE VI. 

Upon the conclusion and signing of this protocol, hostilities between the tw 
countries shall be suspended, aud notice to that eff I ven as 
ossible by each Government the command ! inay 

Done at Washington in du; ite, in English and in Fr tt 
signed, who have hereunto set their hands an ils, the 12t yor A 

[SEAL.] WILLIAM R Ly 

tseaL.J JULES CAMBON 

APPENDIX 10. 
(Circular No. 4. Division of Customs and Insular Affairs.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Wasi t Jar y 16 

The following order of the President is published for the information and 
guidance of all concerned: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Wa ber 21, 1898 


The SECRETARY OF WAR. 








Srr: The destruction of the Spanish fleet e harh< f Mar 
States naval squadron commar i by Rea 1 Dewey, foll 
duction of the city d the sur Jer of the Spanish forces, prac 
the conquest of the Philippine I suspension of Spani 





therein. 

With the signature of the treaty of peace between the United St 
by their respective plenipotentiaries at Paris on the 10th inst 
sult of the victories of American arms, the future control, d 
ernment of the Philippine Islands are ceded to the United Sta 
of the richts of sovereignty thus acquired, and the responsible o 
ernment thus assumed, the actual occupation and administr 
group of the Philippine Islands becomes immediately necessa 
government heretofore maintained by the Unite 
bay of Manila is to be extended with all possil 
ceded territory. 

In performing this duty the military commander 





and as the re 
ition, and goy- 
In fulfil I 

ligations of 
ion of the « 
, and then 
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» city, harbor, and 
wh 








to the le of the 
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‘ 
to make known to the inhabitants of the Philippine 
to the sovereignty of Spain, in severing the former polit 





itants,and in establishing a new political power, the a of the Un 
States is to be exerted for the security of the persons and property of the pe 
of the islands and for the confirmation of all their private rights and relations. 
It will be the duty of the commander of the forces of occupation to annou 

n roclaim in the most public manner that we come, not as invaders or con- 








nee 










































































‘ rs, but as friends, to 7 atives in their he mployments, 
f in their personal ¢ All person r by active aid 
or honest submissi operate with the Govern: ited States to 
iy Yect tothese beneficent pt ill receiv f its support and 
rotection. All others will be i have assumed, 
vitht 1 be, but without sever possible 

W absolute domain of military I ssarily is l 
must remain supreme in the ceded ter ry until t f the 1 ed 

es shall otherwise provide, the municipal laws n respect 

private rightsand property and the req 1 of crim considered 
cor uing in force, and to be administered by the ordina als so f 
practicable. The operations of civil and municipal go ire to |} 
tormed by such officers as may accept the supremacy oft { 1 States } 
ing the oath of allegiance, or by officers chosen as far: cal 
the inhabitants of the islands. 

While the control of all the public property and the revenues of the 
passes with the cession, and while the use and management | publ 
of transportation are necessarily reserved to the authority of the United 
private property, whether nging to individuals or « t i 
respected, except for cat y established. The taxes 
payable by the inhabita t 
ties of the United States, t r 
able rates or modes of contril penses 
general or local. If private property be taken for military it be paid 
for when possible in cash, at a fair valuation, and when pa it in cash 
practicable, receipts are to be given. 

All | and places in the Philippine Is! s in the a 1 possess ( 

land and naval fore f the United States will | I d to the commer l 
friendly natio isand wares, not proh Y r ns | 
a ye +} tv. will} 1 , nt of « : 
dut d ot s shall in force att t of t } 

l , it sh earnestand parat 1 of t I 

ra »W pect, and a tion of th ihabitants « 
Philippines by assu Levery possible way that full measure of 
vidual rights and liberties which is the heritage of free peoples, and by pr 
to them t the mission of the United States is one of benevo! 
subst the mild sway of justice and right for ar! \ h 
ment of this high mission, supporting the temporary adz af 
the greatest good of the governed, there must be sedulously maintained : 


strong arm of authority, to repress disturbance and to overcome al! ob 
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the bestowal of the blessings of good and stable government upon the people of 
the Philippine Islands under the free flag of the United States. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
This order will be duly proclaimed and enforced. 
G. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


APPENDIX 11, 
PROCLAMATION, 
To the people of the Philippine Islands : 

The treaty of peace between the United States and Spain, ratified several weeks 
ago by the former, having on March 20 been ratified by the latter, the cession to 
the United States, as stipulated by the treaty, of the sovereignty which Spain 
possessed and exercised over the Philippine Islands has now, in accordance with 
the laws of nations, received a complete and indefeasible consummation. 

In order that the high responsibilities and obligations with which the United 
States has thus become definitively charged may be fulfilled ina way calculated to 
pomeets the best interests of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, His Excel- 

ency, the President of the United States, has appointed the undersigned a civil 
commission on Philippine affairs, clothing them with all the powers necessary 
for the exercise of that office. 

The Commission desire to assure the people of the Philippine Islands of the 
cordial good will and fraternal feeling which is entertained for them by His 
Excellency the President of the United States and by the American people. 
The aim and object of the American Government, apart from the fulfillment of 
the solemn obligations it has assumed toward the family of nations by the 
acceptance of sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, is the well-being, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of the Philippine people, and their elevation and 
advancement to a position among the most civilized peoples of the world. 

His Excellency the President of the United States believes that this felicity 
and perfection of the Philippine people is to be brought about by the assurance 
of peace and order; by the guaranty of civil and religious liberty; by the estab- 
lishment of justice; by the cultivation of letters, science, and the liberal and 


practical arts; by the enlargement of intercourse with foreign nations; by the | 


expansion of industrial pursuits, trade, and commerce; by the multiplication 
and improvement of the means of internal communication; by the develop- 
ment, with the aid of modern mechanical inventions, of the great natural 
resources of the archipelago; and, in a word, by the uninterrupted devotion of 
the people to the pursuit of those useful objects and the realization of those noble 
ideals which constitute the higher civilization of mankind. 

Unfortunately, the pure aims and purposes of the American Government and 
people have been misinterpreted to some of the inhabitants of certain of the 
islands. As a consequence, the friendly American forces have, without provoca- 
tion or cause, been openly attacked. 

And why these hostilities? What do the best Filipinos desire? Can it be more 
than the United States is ready to give? They are patriots and want liberty, it is 
said. The Commission emphatically asserts that the United States is not only 
willing, but anxious, to establish in the Philippine Islands an enlightened system 
of government under which the Philippine people may enjoy the largest meas- 
ure of home rule and the amplest liberty consonant with the supreme ends of 


government and compatible with those obligations which the United States has | 


assumed toward the civilized nations of the world. 

The United States striving earnestly for the welfare and advancement of the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, there can be no real conflict between 
American sovereignty and the rights and liberties of the Philippine people. For, 
just as the United States stands ready to furnish armies, navies, and all the infi- 
nite resources of a great and powerful nation to maintain and support its rightful 
supremacy over the Philippine Islands, so it is even more solicitous to spread 

yeace and happiness among the Philippine people; to guarantee them a rightful 

reedom; to protect them in their just privileges and immunities; to accustom 
them to free self-government in an ever-increasing measure; and to encourage 
them in those democratic aspirations, sentiments, and ideals which are the prom- 
ise and potency of a fruitful national development. 

It isthe expectation of the commission to visit the Philippine peoples in their 
respective provinces, both for the purpose of cultivating a more intimate mutual 
acquaintance and also with a view to ascertaining from enlightened native opin- 
ion what form or forms of government seem best adapted to the Philippine peo- 
ples, most apt to conduce to their highest welfare, and most conformable to their 
customs, traditions, sentiments, and cherished ideals. Both in the establishment 
and maintenance of government in the Philippine Islands, it will be the policy of 
the United States to consult the views ond wishes, and to secure the advice, 
cooperation, and aid of the Philippine people themselves. 

In the meantime the attention of the Philippine 
regulative principles by which the United States will be guided in its relations 
with them. The following are deemed of cardinal importance: 

1. The supremacy of the United States must and will be enforced throughout 
every po of the archipelago, and those who resist it can accomplish no end 
other than their own ruin. 

2. The most ample liberty of self-government will be granted to the Philippine 
people which is reconcilable with the maintenance of a wise, just, stable, effect- 
ive, and economical administration of public affairs and compatible with the 
sovereign and international rights and dhilentieen of the United States. 

3. The civil rights of the Philippine people will be guaranteed and protected 
to the fullest extent, religious freedom assured, and all persons shall have an 
equal standing before the law. 

4. Honor, justice, and friendship forbid the use of the Philippine people or 
Islands as an object or means of exploitation. The aoe of the American 
Government is the welfare and advancement of the Philippine people. 

5. There shall be guaranteed to the Philippine people an honest and effective 
civil service, in which, to the fullest extent practicable, natives shall be employed. 

6. The collection and application of taxes and revenues will be put upon a 
sound, honest, and economical basis. Public funds, raised justly and collected 
honestly, will be applied only in defraying the regular and proper expenses 
incurred by and for the establishment and maintenan¢e of the Philippine gov- 
ernment and for such general improvements as public interests may demand. 
Local funds, collected for local purposes, shall not be diverted to other ends. 
With such a prudentand honest fiscal administration, itis believed that the needs 
of the government will in a short time become compatible with a considerable 
reduction in taxation. 

7. A pure, speedy, and effective administration of justice will be established 
whereby the evils of delay, corruption, and exploitation will be effectually 
eradicated. 

8. The construction of roads, railroads, and other means of communication and 
transportation, as well as other public works of manifest advantage to the Philip- 
pine people, will be promoted. 

9. Domestic and foreign trade and commerce, agriculture, and other indus- 
trial pursuits, and the general development of the country in the interest of its 
inhabitants will be constant objects of solicitude and fostering care. 

10. Effective provision will be made for the establishment of elementary schools 
in which the children of the people shall be educated. Appropriate facilities 
will also be provided for higner education. 

11. Reforms in all departments of the government, in all branches of the public 
service, and in all corporations closely touching the common life of the people, 
must be undertaken without delay and effected, conformably to right and justice, 


sople is invited to certain | 
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in a way that will satisfy the well-founded demands and the highest sentiments 
and aspirations of the Philippine people. 

Such is the spirit in which the United States comes to the ple of the Philj 
pine Islands. His Excellency the President has instructed the commission | 
make it publicly known. And in obeying this behest, the commission desire ; 
join with His Excellency the President in expressing their own good will toy 
the Philippine people, and to extend to their leading and representative 1 
cordial invitation to meet them for personal acquaintance and for the exchange 


of views and opinions, 
JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, 
President of Commissic 
GEORGE DEWEY, 
Admiral U. 8. N. 
ELWELL 8. OTIS, 
Major-General, United States Volunt 
CHARLES DENBY. 
DEAN C. WORCESTER. 
JOHN R. MCARTHUR, 
Secretary of Commission, 
MANILA, April 4, 1899. 


APPENDIX 12, 


| TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE KINGDOM 
OF SPAIN. 
Signed at Paris, December 10, 1898. 
Ratification advised by the Senate, February 6, 1899. 
Ratified by the President, February 6, 1899. 
Ratified by Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, March 19, 1899. 
Ratifications exchanged at Washington, April 11, 1899. 
Proclaimed, Washington, April 11, 1899. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, a Treaty of Peace between the United States of America and Her 
Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, in the name of her August Son, Don Alfonso 
XIII, was concluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at Paris on 
the tenth day of December, 1898, the original of which Convention being i: 
English and Spanish languages, is word for word as follows: 

The United States of America and Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, in 
| the name of Her August Son Don Alfonso XIII, desiring to end the state of war 
now existing between the two countries, have for that purpose ‘appointed as 
plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States, 

William R. Day, Cushman K. Davis, William P. Frye, George Gray, and White- 
law Reid, citizens of the United States; 

And Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, 

Don Eugenio Montero Rios, President of the Senate, 

aan Buenaventura de Abarzuza, Senator of the Kingdom and ex-Minister of 
the Crown, 
‘ Don José de Garnica, Deputy to the Cortes and Associate Justice of the Supreme 
ourt; 

Don Wenceslao Ramirez de Villa-Urrutia, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Brussels, and 

Don Rafael Cerero, General of Division; 

Who, having assembled in Paris, and having exchanged their full power 
which were found to be in due and proper form, have, after discussion of the 
matters before them, agreed upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. 


Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied by 
United States, the United States will, so long as such occupation shal! las 
assume and discharge the obligations that may under international law result 
from the fact of its occupation, for the protection of life and property. 


ARTICLE II. 


Spein cedes to the United States the island of Porto Rico and other isla: 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and the island of Guam 
Marianas or Ladrones. 
ARTICLE ITI. 

Spain cedes to the United States the archipelago known as the Ph 
Islands, and comprehending the islands lying within the following lin« 

A line running from west to east along or near the twentieth parallc! 
latitude, and through the middle of the navigable channel of Bachi, f: 
one hundred and eighteenth (118th) to the one hundred and twenty s 
(127th) degree meridian of longitude east of Greenwich, thence along | 
hundred and twenty seventh (127th) degree meridian of longitude east o! 
wich to the parallel of four degrees and forty five minutes (4° 45’) north 
thence along the parallel of four degrees and forty five minutes (4° 45 
latitude to its intersection with the meridian of longitude one hundred a! 
teen degrees and thirty five minutes (119° 35’) east of Greenwich, then 
the meridian of longitude one hundred and nineteen degrees and thirty ! 
utes (119° 35’) east of Greenwich to the parallel of latitude seven deg 
forty minutes (7° 40’) north, thence along the parallel of latitude seve! 
and forty minutes (7° 40’) north to its intersection with the one hund 
sixteenth (116th) degree meridian of longitude east of Greenwich, t! 
direct line to the intersection of the tenth (10th) degree parallel of north 
with the one hundred and eighteenth (118th) degree meridian of lengi! 
of Greenwich, and thence along the one hundred and eighteenth (1.sth 
meridian of longitude east of Greenwich to the point of beginning. 

The United States will pay to Spain the sum of twenty million 
($20,000,000) within three months after the exchange of the ratifications 
present treaty. 





ARTICLE IV. 


The United States will, for the term of ten years from the date of the ex 
of the ratifications of the present treaty, admit Spanish ships and merch 
the ports of the Philippine Islands on the same terms as ships and me! 
of the United States, 

ARTICLE V. 


The United States will, upon the signature of the present treaty, send | 
Spain, at its own cost, the Spanish soldiers taken as prisoners of war on 
ture of Manila by the American forces. The arms of the soldiers in < 
shall be restored to them. 

Spain will, upon the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, | 
to evacuate the Philippines, as well as the island of Guam, on terms 51! 
those agreed upon by the Commissioners appointed to arrange for the evac’ 
of Porto Rico and other islands in the West Tndies, under the Protoco! 0! 

12, 1898, which is to continue in force till its provisions are completely ex: 

The time within which the evacuation of the Philippine Islands and ‘ 
shall be completed shall be fixed by the two Governments. Stands 0! ‘ 
uncaptured war vessels, small arms, guns of all calibres, with their carrias 
accessories, powder, ammunition, livestock, and materials and suppl s ¢ 
kinds, belonging to the land and naval forces of Spain in the Philippines 
Guam, remain the property of Spain. Pieces of heavy ordnance, exclusi\ 
field artillery, in the fortifications and coast defences, shall remain in theit 
placements for the term of six months, to be reckoned from the exchaus 











feations of the treaty; and the United States may, in the mean time, pur- 
<e such material from Spain, if a satisfactory agreement between the two Goy- 
ments on the subject shall be reached. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Gpain will, upon the signature of the present treaty, release all prisoners of war, 
| all persons detained or imprisoned for political offences, in connection with 
the insurrections in Cuba and the pc memmey and the war with the United States. 
“Reciprocally, the United States will release all persons made prisoners of war by 
the American forces, and will undertake to obtain the release of all Spanish 
viconers in the hands of the insurgents in Cuba and the Philippines. 

I ‘The Government of the United States will at its own cost return to Spain and 
the Government of Spain will at its own cost return to the United States, Cuba, 
Porto-Rico, and the Philippines, according to the situation of their respective 
homes, prisoners released or caused to be released by them, respectively, under 
this article. 


rat 
Cc. 
ern 





ARTICLE VII, 


The United States and Spain mutually relinquish all claims for indemnity, 
nal and individual, of every kind, of either Government, or of its citizens 


n ; : . 
or subjects, against the other Government, that may have arisen since the begin- 
ning oi the late insurrection in Cuba and prior to the exchange of ratifications of 
the present treaty, including all claims for indemnity for the cost of the war. 


The United States will adjudicate and settle the claims of its citizens against 
Spain relinquished in this article. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


In conformity with the provisions of Articles I, Ii, and ITI, of this treaty, Spain 
relinquishes in Cuba, and cedes in Porto Rico and other islands in the West In- 
dies, in the island of Guam, and in the Philippine Archipelago, all the buildings, 
wharves, barracks, forts, structures, public highways and other immovable 
erty which, in conformity with law, belong to the public domain, and as 

belong to the Crown of Spain. 

And it is hereby declared that the relinquishment or cession, as the case may 
be. to which the preceding paragraph refers, cannot in any respect impair the 
property or rights which by law belong to the peaceful possession of property of 
all kinds, of provinces, municipalities, public or private establishments, eccle- 
siastical or civie bodies, or any other associations having legal capacity to acquire 
and possess property in the aforesaid territories renounced or ceded, or of private 
individuals, of whatsoever nationality such individuals may be. 

The aforesaid relinquishment or cession, as the case may be, includes all docu- 
ments exclusively re erring to the sovereignty relinquished or ceded that may 
exist in the archives of the Peninsula. Where any document in such archives 
only in part relates to said sovereignty, a copy of such part will be furnished 
whenever it shall be requested. Like rules shall be reciprocally observed in 
favor of Spain in respect of documents in the archives of the islands above re- 
ferred to. 

In the aforesaid relinquishment or cession, as the case may be, are also included 
such rights as the Crown of Spain and its authorities possess in respect of the 
official archives and records, executive as well as judicial, in the islands above 
referred to, which relate to said islands or the rights and property of their inhab- 
itants. Such archives and records shall be carefully preserved, and private per- 
sons shall without distinction have the right to require, in accordance with law, 
authenticated copies of the contracts, wills and other instruments forming part 
of notarial protocols or files, or which may be contained in the executive or judi- 
ial archives, be the latter in Spain or in the islands aforesaid. 


ARTICLE IX, 


Spanish subjects, natives of the Peninsula, residing in the territory over which 
Spain by the present treaty relinquishes or cedes her sovereignty, may remainin 
such territory or may remove therefrom, retaining in either event all their rights 
of property, including the right to sell or dispose of such property or of its pro- 
ceeds; and they shall also have the right to carry on their industry, commerce 
and professions, being subject in respect thereof tosuch laws as are applicable to 
other foreigners. In case they remain in the territory they may preserve their 
allegiance tothe Crown of Spain by making, before acourt of record, within a year 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, a declaration of their 
decision to preserve such allegiance; in default of which declaration they shall 
be held to have renounced it and to have adopted the nationality of the territory 
in which they may reside. 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the territories 
hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the Congress. 


ARTICLE X, 


The inhabitants of the territories over which Spain relinquishes or cedes her 
sovereignty shall be secured in the free exercise of their religion. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The Spaniards residing in the territories over which Spain by this treaty cedes 
or relinquishes her sovereignty shall be subject in matters civil as well as crimi- 
nal to the jurisdiction of the courts of the country wherein they reside, pursu- 
ant to the ordinary laws governing the same; and they shall have the right to 
appear before such courts, and to pursue the same course as citizens of the 
country to which the courts belong. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Judicial proceedings pending at the time of the exchange of ratifications of 
this treaty in the territories over which Spain relinquishes or cedes her sover- 
eignty shall be determined according to the following rules: 

1. Judgments rendered either in civil suits between private individuals, or in 
criminal matters, before the date mentioned, and with respect to which there is 
no recourse or right of review under the Spanish law, shall be deemed to be final, 
and shall be executed in due form by competent authority in the territory within 
Which such judgments should be carried out. 

-. Civil suits between private individuals which may on the date mentioned 
be undetermined shall be prosecuted to judgment before the court in which tney 
may then be pendios or in the court that may be substituted therefor. 

Criminal actions pending on the date mentioned before the Supreme Court 
of Spain against citizens of the territory which by this treaty ceases to be Spanish 
shall continue under its jurisdiction until final judgment; but, such judgment 
having been rendered, the execution thereof shall be committed to the compe- 
tent authority of the place in which the case arose. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

’ The rights of property secured by copyrights and patents acquired by Span- 
Jards in the island of Cuba, and in Porto Rico, the Philippines and other ceded 
territories, at the time of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, shall 
continue to be respected. Spanish scientific, literary and artistic works, not 
subversive of public order in the territories in question, shall continue to be 
admitted free of duty into such territories, for the period of ten years, to be 
Teckoned from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


, pain shall have the power to establish consular officers in the ports and places 
he territories, the sovereignty over which has been either relinquished or ceded 
‘© present treaty. 





> ARTICLE XV. . 
= 7 ¢ Government of each country will, for the term of ten years, accord to the 
*rchant vessels of the other country the same treatment in respect of all port 
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charges, including entrance and clearance dues, light dues, and tonnage duties, 
as it accords to its own merchant vessels, not engaged in the coastwise trade. 
This article may at any time be terminated on six months’ notice given by 
either Government to the other. 
ARTICLE XVI. 


It is understood that any obligations assumed in this treaty by the United 
States with respect to Cuba are limited to the time of its occupancy thereof; but 
it will upon the termination of such occupancy, advise any Government estab- 
lished in the island to assume the same obligations. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by Her Majesty the 
Queen Regent of Spain; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington 
within six months from the date hereof, or earlier if possible. 

In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this treaty 
and have hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate at Paris, the tenth day of December, in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight, 


SEAL WILLIAM R. DAY 

SEAL CUSHMAN K. DAVIS 

SEAL WM P FRYE 

SEAL GEO. GRAY 

SEAL WHITELAW REID 2 
SEAL EUGENIO MONTERO RIOS 
SEAL B. DE ABARZUZA 

SEAL J. DE GARNICA 

SEAL W R DE VILLA URRUTIA 
SEAL RAFAEL CERERO 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, and the 
ratifications of the two Governments were exchanged in the city of Washington 
on the llth day of April, 1899: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, William McKinley, President of the United 
States of America, have caused the said convention to be made public, to the end 
that the same and every article and clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled 
with good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this llth day of April,in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine and of the Independence of the 
United States the one hundred and twenty-third. 


[SEAL.] 
By the President: 
JOHN Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


APPENDIX 13. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, July 1, 1899. 
Otis, Manila: 

By direction of the Secretary of War the following is transmitted. 

CORBIN. 
Otis, Manila: 

The President desires to expressin the most public manner his appreciation of 
the lofty patriotism shown by the volunteers and regulars of the Eighth Army 
Corps in performing willing service through severe campaigns and battlesagainst 
the insurgents in Luzon, when under the terms of their enlistment they would 
have been entitled to discharge upon the ratification of the treaty of peace with 
Spain. 

Prhis action on their part was noble and heroic. It will stand forth as an 
example of the self-sacrifice and public consecration which have ever character- 
ized the American soldier. 

In recognition thereof I shall recommend to Congress that a special medal of 
honor be given to the officers and soldiers of the Eighth Army Corps, who per- 
formed this great duty voluntarily and enthusiastically for their country. 

[SEAL.] WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

APPENDIX 14. 
An act for increasing the efficiency of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from and after the date of approval of this 
Act the Army of the United States shall consist of three major generals, six 
brigadier generals, ten regiments of cavalry, seven regiments of artillery, twenty- 
five regiments of infantry, an Adjutant General’s Department, an Inspector 
General's Department, a Judge Advocate General’s Department, a Quartermaster’s 
Department, a Subsistence Department, a Medical Department, a Pay Depart- 
ment, a Corps of Engineers, an Ordnance Department, a Signal Corps, thirty 
chaplains, to be assigned to regiments or posts in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War, the officers of the Record and Pension Office, the officers and enlisted 
men of the Army on the retired list, the professors, corps of cadets, an army serv- 
ice detachment and band at the United States Military Academy, and such other 
officers and enlisted men as may hereinafter be provided for: Provided, That 
when a vacancy shall occur through death, retirement, or other separation from 
active service, in the office of storekeeper in the Quartermaster’s Department 
Ordnance Department, respectively, now provided for by law, said offices 
cease to exist. 
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Sec, 2. That each regiment of cavalry shall consist of one colonel; one lieu- 
tenant colonel; three =a fourteen captains, two of whom shall be available 
for detail as adjutant and quartermaster; sixteen first lieutenants, of whom one 


shall be available for detail as commissary, and three for detail as squadron adju 
tants; twelve second lieutenants, two veterinarians, one sergeant major, one 
quartermaster sergeant, one commissary sergeant, who shall have the rank, pay, 
and allowances of a regimental quartermaster sergeant of cavalry; three squad- 
ron sergeant majors, who shall be senior to and have the pay and allowances of 


first sergeants of cavalry; one band; and twelve troops organized ir three 
squadrons of four troops each: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 


construed as abolishing the office of chaplain in each regiment of colored cay- 
alry. Each cavalry band shall consist of one chief musician; one chief trumpeter; 
one principal musician; one drum major, who shall have the rank, pay,and al- 
lowances of a first sergeant; four sergeants; eight corporals; one cook, and eleven 
privates. Each troop of cavalry shall consist of one captain; one first lieutenant; 
one second lieutenant; one first sergeant; one quartermaster sergeant, who shall 
have the pay and allowances of a sergeant; six sergeants, six corporals, two cooks, 
two farriersand blacksmiths, one saddler, one wagoner, two trumpeters, and forty- 
three privates. Of the veterinarians provided for in this Act, one shall have the 
pay and allowances of a second lieutenant of cavalry and one shall have the pay 
of seventy-five dollars per month and the allowances of a sergeant major: Pro- 
vided, That the veterinarian appointed to the first grade shall not be so appointed 
until he shall have passed an examination, to be presezibed by the Secretar 
War, as to his physical, moral, and professional qualifications: Provided further, 


of 


That the veterinarians now in the service who do not pass such competitive ex 
amination shall be eligible to the positions of the second class under such rules 
as are now prescribed by theregulations, Theregimental sergeant major and the 
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il quartermaster sergeant provided for in this section shall have the pay 


































and allowances of ordnance sergeants. 

Sc. 3. That each regiment of artillery shall consist of one colonel, one lieuten- 
ant colonel, three ors, sixteen ¢ aptains, two of whom shall be available for 
det s adjutant and quartermaster; sixteen first lieutenants, fourteen second 
lieuts sergeant major, one quartermaster sergeant, one band, and 
fourt ries, of which two may be organized as field artillery. 

E nd shall consist of one chief musician, one chief trumpcter, 
one pt an, one drum major, who shall have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a first sergeant; four sergeants, eight corporals, one cook, i eleven 
privates 

Each batt ry of heavy artillery shall consist of one captain, one first lieuten 
ant, one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, one quartermaster sergeant, who 
shall have the pay and allowances of a sergeant; ¢ ight sergeants, twelve cor 
porals, two musicians, two mechanics, who shall have the pay and allowances of 
sergeants of artillery; two cooks, and fifty two privates. 

I h battery of field artillery shal 1 consist of one captain, two first lieuten 
ants, one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, one stable sergeant, on quarter 
I r t, six sergeants, twelve corporals, four artificers, two musicians, 
two « and fifty-one privates 

I lition to the enlisted 1 specified ther all be one electrician sergeant 
to I rrisoned by coast arti ay having ctrical apy] es, who shall 
have the j and allowances of nce sergeant. 

Sec. 4. That each regi hall consist of one colonel 

nt colonel; three majors; f« oon captela , two of whom sh ull be I 
letail as adjutant and euarte I ter; sixteen first lieutenants, of whom on 
shall be available for detail as commissary and three for dé ta i a li 
adjutants; twelve second li ‘ ts; one sergeant major; one qu 
sergeant; one commissary sergea who shall have the rank, pa) 
ant a regimental quartermaster sergeant of infantry; thre ve bat 
geant majors, who shall be senior to and have the pay and allowances of a firs 
sergt t; one band, and twelve companies, organized into three battalions 








four companies each: Provided, That nothing herein contained sl be « 
abolishing the office of chaplain in each regiment of color: nfantry 
infantry band shall consist of one chief musician, one principal musician 
1 major, who shall have the rank, pay, und allowances ofat s int 
ir ight corporals, one cook, and twelve privates 
Ka i ry company shall consist of one captain, one first lientenant, ons 





















second lia ant, one first sere¢ one quartermaster sergeant, whoshall have 
the pay: owances of a sergeant; four sergeants, six corporals, two cooks 
two musicians, one artificer, and forty-eight privates: Provided, That tl limits 
< » for original enlistments in the Army shall be eis enand thirt ve years. 

= » ri y ‘ ncles cre t lor 1us d by the provisions of thi AX ibove 
tl de of ond lieutet t in the line of the Army shall be filled pro 
I to ser in the several arms, subject to the exar ms 
I : i he additional second lieutenants now 
at regime artille ! be absorbed in the artillery or trans 
ferr arms where vacancies exist without loss of relative rank, leayi 
but lieutenant in each battery. 

Vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant shall be filled as now provided by 
law, except that no person shall be appoint ted from civil life before he at ull have 
reached the age of twenty-one years nor after he shall have reached the age of 
twenty-seven years, nor until he shall have passed a satisfactory examination as 
to his moral, physical de lucational qualifications 

6 That the 





Adjutant General's and Inspector General's departments shall 
in those departments, respect ve ; 
of major occurring in either department shall 
from captains in the line of the Army: And provided further, 
tains who have evince: 1 marked aptitude in the command of 
reported by their regimental commanders to the War Department 
and ill be entitled to compete for any such vacancy under such system of ex- 
amination as the President shall prescribe. 
.7. That the Judge Advocate General's Department, Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, Subsistence Department, Medical — partment, Pay Department, Corps 
of Engineers, Ordnance Department, and Signal Corps shall consist of the officers 
and enlisted men now provided by law: Provided, That the bat gineers, 
and the officers serving therewith, shall constitute a part of the line of the Arm 


consist of the number of officers now 


uncies in the grade 


Pro- 
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Provided furth That in time of war ret red officers of the Army n in the di 

cretion of the President, be emp! yved on active duty, other than in the command 
of troops, and when so employed they shall receive the full pay and allowances 
of their grades: And 7 ided al » person in civil life shal reafter be 
appoint da judge advocate, payn plain until he sha ve passed 
satisfactorily such examination as to his moral, mental, and physics ualifica 








tions as may be prescribed by the President; and nosuch person sha be ap- 
pointed who is mors than forty-four years of age: Provided further, That in case 
of th > aT pointment of an officer who has served in a similar capacity during the 
war with Spain and * demonstrated his moral, men tal, and physical qualifica- 
tions for the position, then such examination shall not be r quired. 


War De partment 
l, and 


Record and Pension Office of the 
, and allowan a bri 
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8. That the Chi 
shall hereafter have 
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there shall be an a sistant chief of said office, who shall have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a major and who may be appointed from civil life: P il, That 
whenever a yacancy shall occur in the office of Chief of the i Pension 
Office subsequent to the passage of this Act said grade shall « termi: 
and thereafter the chief of said office shall have the rank, pay, and wances of 
a colonel, 

rized by thi shall have the pay and allow 
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ps of cadets shi 


ssional 





ll consist of one from each Coner 








1 Territory, one » District of Columbia, and twenty 

ates at larg They sha be appointed by the President, and 

ion of the > twenty « adets appointed at large, be actual resi 
District 





eee the of Columbia, 
y purnc rt to be appointed. 

July seventh, eighteen hundred 
rs of the Quarter- 
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ll. That so much of the 
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nment of certain officer 
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I I Subsistence d lepartm< its with increased rank, and the continuance 
in service of certain volunteer officers of those departments for a period of one 
year alt r the close of the present war, is repe » 

That to meet the present exigencies of the military service the Presi- 
d reby authorized to maintain the Regular Army at a strength of not 
ex g sixty-five thousand enlisted men, to be distributed amongst the several 





branches “of the servic 


each, and rais¢ 


e, including the Signal Corps, according to the needs of 
han th ers to be 


sn 






> a force of not more t irty-five thousand yolunte 
recruited as he may determine from t country at large, or from the low lities 
wher 1cir services are needed, wi ut restriction as to citizenship or educa- 
tio ialifications, and to orga! same into not more than twenty-seven 
re i as are infantry regiments of war strength in the Regular 
Army, giments to be composed of men of special qualifications in 
horsen mark smansh p, to be organized as cavalry for service mounted 
or dismounter wid Ths h regiment shall have one surg with the 





the rank of cap- 
Provided further, 


of whom shall have 
tal stewards: 


rank of major; twoa 
tain and one that of firs 
That such increased reg 
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the necessity therefor, and not later than July first, nineteen hundred ana 
one, 

All enlistments for the voluntee r force herein anthorized shall be for the ter; 
of two years and four months, unless sooner discharged. 
.. 13. That the President shall have power to continue in servi r to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, brigadier ge: 
volunteers, who, including the brigadier generals of the Regular Arn 
not exce ed one for every four thousand enlisted men actually in sery n i 
major generals of volunteers, who, including the major ge nerals of the } 
Army, shall not exceed one for every twelve thousand enlisted men: | 

hat Regular Army officers continued or appointed as general officers or j 
or staff officers of volunteers, under the provisions of this Act shal! not ; 
their Regular Army commissions: And provided further, That no gener: 
appointed under the provisions of this section shall be continued in s 
such beyond July first, nineteen hundred and one: And provided also, 1 
r now in the Arm who was graduated at the head of his class at t) 

ites Military Academy and who is not now in the Corps of E ngin< 
appointed to the Corps of Engineers with the same grade andl date of « 
that he would have if he had been appointed to the Corps of Engineer 
ation; but said commission shall not entitle an officer to any back 
allowance. 


SEX 


office 








Qt 


That the President is hereby authorized to continue in sex 

appoint by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

teer staff as follows: 

Three assistant adjutant generals with the rank of lieutenar 
tant adjutant generals with the rank of major. 


officers of 


it color 









Three inspectors general with the rank of lieutenant colonel, and s 
or neral with the rank of major. 

Five judge advocates with the rank of major. 

Thirty quartermasters with the rank of major, and forty assistant « 
ters with the rank of captain. 


and tw 


six commissaries of subsistence with the rank of major, 
commissaries of subsistence with the rank of captain. 
‘hirty-four surgeons with the rank of major. 
Thirty additional paymasters with the rank of major. 
Four signal officers with the rank of major, nine signal officers w 
ptain, nine fficers with the rank of first heutenant, and 1 
officers w ath the rank of second lieutenant 

Provided, That for each Regular Army officer of a staff corps or d 
who may ro retained in or ap pointed to a higher volunteer rank i: 
corps or department than that actually held by him in the regular est 
there ma y be appointed one officer of volunteers of the lowest grade 1 
in os s section for such staff corps or department, but no appointn 
which will ine rease the total number of officers, regular and 
serving in any grade, above the number authorized by this Act: 4 
also, That all the volunteer staff officers herein authorized to b 
retained in the service shall be honorably discharged on July 
hundred and one, or sooner if their services are no longer required: A 
further, That the officers herein authorized shall be appointed by t 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
.. 15. That the officers and enlisted men of the volunteer an 
mustered out of the military service of the United States and dischar 
vided in the Act April twenty-second, cighteen hundred and 1 
Prévided, That enlisted men of volunteers who desire to remain in t 
service, either in the Regular Army or the temporary force authoriz 

if found qualified therefor, be transferred to and enlisted in 


of cs signal « 


made 


DS Et 
of 


may 


troops, or companies as may be below the maximum authorized st 
when so transferred and enlisted shall be credited on their new en] 





the periods of service rendered by th respectively, as volunteers: A 
further, That the President is authorized to enlist temporarily in serv 
lutely necessary purposes in the Philippine Islands volunteers, offic 
individually or by organization, now in those islands and about to b 
provided their retention shall not extend beyond the time necessary 
them by troops authorized to be maintained under the provisions ¢ 
not beyond a period of six months: Provided That each and eve! 
of this act shall continue in force until July first, nineteen hundred 
on and after that date all the general, staff, and line officers appo 
Army under this Act shall be discharged and the numbers restored in 
to those existing at the passage © f this Act, and the enlisted force of 





a l30, 








the Army shall be reduced to the nun nb rasp rovid led for by a law pt 
first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, exclusive of such addit 
been, or may be, made under this Act to the artillery, and excey 
wrovided for by this Act, who may be appointed prior to July f 
Seat dred and one: And provided further, That no officer who has be 
promoted under existing law, or under the rules of seniority, shall } 








1 his rank. 

































Sec. 16. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author 
enlisted men of the United States Army to make allotments of the 
such regulations as he ma escribe, forthe support of their famili 
f or their own savings, or for other purposes, during such time 
absent on distant duty, or under other circumstances warranting 

Sec, 17. That no officer or private soldier shall be detailed tos 
drinks, « ler or otherwise | excht r car 
any oth required ¢ l 1tos h liqu in ¢ 
or fort or o premises used f{ tar rposes by the Ur 
the Seer r is hereby directed | ue such g ral ¢ 
nect ry to carry the provisions of this se 1 into full ! 

Sec. 18. That all laws or parts of laws which conflict wit TOY 
act are hereby repealed. 

Approved, March 2, 1899. 

APPENDIX 15. 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE. 

The following-named officers and enlisted men, S. Army, a 
engaged in military operations, distir hed thems es by ‘ es] 
rious act tin ce t l 

Not lospital Stewar } ( 

Jai am QO. Baber. Ho , I | 
I ‘ Hk t ! 
U. 8. ‘ he fol ! med 1 t ! 
Simpson, Frederick Williams, Leslie §. cll, Ho 

First U. 8. Artillery; Seret. Robert A. Pa B ry | 

and Private John J. McKenzie, U.S. Hosy Corps (th 

First U. S Artillery), and Pi I 1 F. 7 n, Battery M, Th 
(then private, Battery L, First U. Artil y For meritorious con 
tarily nursing yellow fever pat ts in hos] 1, Fort Barrancas, Fl 
ec} idemic. 

M Second I Walter S. Volkmar, Fourth U. §. A 
st ant, Signal ¢ { Army): For bravery at the fire at F 
t Tt Cert t 

M 1s First Lic ry H. Whitney, Fourth U. S. Aru 
t 1 assistar l ul eneral, U. 5. Volunteer For ex 

s services, under disguise and at the imminent risk of his lle, 








. of the island of Porto Rico, in which he obtained most valuable informa- 


sance 


t 


Vay 12, 1898.—Private Patrick O’Brien, Company H, Seventh U. 8S. Infantry 
then corporal, Company E, First U. 8. Iniantry); Private Joseph Metzler, gen- 
ral serviee, U. 8. Army (then lance corporal, Company E, First U. 8. Infantry); 
“-cond-Class Private Michael J. Vickers, Ordnance Lares, U. 8, Army (then pri- 

to, Company E, First U. 8. Infantry), and Richard C. Rush, now out of service 

n first sergeant, Comyeny E, First U.S. Infantry): For distinguished gallantry 
in repelling the attack of the enemy and for meritorious service at Point Arboli- 

Cuba. 
, uf y 12, 1898.—James F. J. Archibald, a volunteer aid-de-camp: For especially 
meritorious service in assisting in repelling an attack by the enemy on the 
eyard from the steamer Gussie at Point Arbolitas, Cuba, in which act he was 
W inded. 
a » 1398.—First Lieut. Matthew A. Batson, Fourth U. S. Cavalry (then second 
lieutenant, Ninth U. 8. Cavalry), and First Lieut. (then second lieutenant) Guy 
Hf. B. Smith, Fourth U. 8. Infantry: For hazardous services in reconnoitering and 

irately locating the enemy’s position at El Caney, Cuba. 

rone 2 to &, 1898.—Lieut. Col. James Allen, Signal Corps, U. S. Army (then 
lieutenant colonel, Signal Corps, U. 8. Volunteers), and Martin L. Hellings, out 
of service (then captain, Signal Corps, U. 8S. Volunteers): For persistent and suc- 

sful efforts on an unarmed transport and within range of the Spanish batteries 
' entrance of the harbor of Santiago, Cuba, in raising and severing two sub- 
marine cables used by the enemy. 

line 13, 1898.—Private Edward G. Walby, Company C, Seventh U. S. Infantry 

en artificer, Company A, Twenty-first U.S. Infantry): For meritorious conduct 

venting, at the risk of his own life, the swamping of a boat containing an 
officer and 7 enlisted men, and thus saving their lives; this 10 miles offshore in 
fampa Bay, Fla. 

J 2/,, 1898.—First Lieut. Thomas Ryan, Fortieth Infantry, U.S. V. (then first 
sergeant, Troop K, First U. 8. Cavalry): For distinguished service in battle, Las 
Guasimas, Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) 

lune 2h, 1898.—Corpoval (then private) Elzie Jones and Farrier Sherman Harris, 
p I, Tenth U. 8. Cavalry: For conspicuous coolness and gallantry under fire 
battle of Las Guasimas, Cuba. 

e 24, 1898.—William F, Johnson, killed in action (then corporal, Troop B, 
renth U. 8. Cavalry): For efficiency and coolness under fire in the battle of Las 
mas, Cuba. 

4, 1898.—John Boland, cook (then wagoner), Troop I, Tenth U.S. Cav- 
For conspicuous courage in exposing himself and killing, while under a 
fire, a Spaniard who was standing on the stone intrenchments directing 
soldiers where to shoot, thus materially assisting in causing the cessation 
‘ e enemy’s fire, in battle of Las Guasimas, Cuba. 

24 and July 1 to 3, 1898.—Dr. John Guiteras, now out of service (then act- 
sistant surgeon, U. 8. Army): For gallant and meritorious conduct in at- 
ng the sick and wounded on the field of battle at Las Guasimas and San- 
Cuba. 

,, 1898.—Private Thomas J. Isabell, Troop L, First U. 8. Volunteer Cay- 
a ror distinguished service in battle of Las Guasimas, Cuba. (Certificate of 


nial 
sh 


>” 2 


, 1898.—Dr. Jose M. Delgado, acting assistant surgeon, U. 8S. Army: For 


distin shed service, being constantly on the firing line, exposing himself in the 
most conspicuous manner to the fire of the enemy, in the care of the wounded, 
in the battle of Las Guasimas, Cuba. 

June 30, 1898.—Dr. Maximilian Lund, then acting assistant surgeon, U.S. Army: 
For especially meritorious conduct attending the sick and wounded under fire, 


during the reconnoissance at Tayabacoa, Cuba, and subsequently in making 
extraordinary efforts to secure their embarkation on the transports. 
0, 1898.—Corpl. William H, Thompkins, Troop A (then private, Troop G); 


Fitz I now out of service (then private, Troop M); Private Dennis Bell, Troop 
H, and George H. Wanton, now out of service (then private, Troop M, Tenth 
U.S. Cavalry: For distinguished gallantry at Tayabacoa, Cuba, where, after a 


had succeeded in Ianding and had been compelled to withdraw to the 

boats, leaving a numberof killed and wounded ashore, they voluntarily went 

, in the face of the enemy, and aided in the rescue of their wounded com- 

les, who would otherwise have fallen into the hands of the enemy; this after 
veral previous attempts had been frustrated. (Medals of honor.) 

June, July, 1898.—Edward Ferrer, volunteer aid-de-camp to the commanding 
| Third Brigade, Second Division, Fifth Army Corps: For gallant conduct 
battle of El Caney, Cuba, July 1, 1898, and for most valuable service, vol- 

ily rendered without pay, during the campaign. 

. 1, 1898.—First Lieut. Benjamin F. Hardaway, Seventeenth United State 
Infantry: For distinguished bravery in battle, El Caney, Cuba, in rescuing, with 
the voluntary aid of others, wounded from in front of the lines, under heavy fire 
of theenemy. (Medal of honor.) 

July 1, 1898.—First Lieut. (then second lieutenant) Charles D. Roberts, Sergt. 
then corporal) Ulysses G. Buzzard, Sergt. (then private) Bruno Wende, Artifi- 

cer (then private) Thomas J, Graves, Private George Burg, and Oscar Brookin, 
it of service (then private), Company C, Seventeenth United States Infan- 
For distinguished bravery in battle, El Caney, Cuba, in assisting in rescuing 


1898.—Second Lieut. Ethelbert L. D. Breckinridge, Seventh United 
Infantry: For distinguished service in the presence of the enemy at the 
ba of Santiago, Cuba, while voluntarily serving as aid-de-camp. 
luly 1, 1898.—Second Lieut. Fred W. Bugbee, Fortieth Infantry, U. S. V. (then 
private, Troop A, First Volunteer Cavalry): For distinguished service in battle, 
Santiago, Cuba, (Certificate of merit.) 
_ July 1, 1898.—Seeond Lieut. Ernest E. Haskell, Twenty-first United States In- 
lantry (then acting second lieutenant, First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry): For espe- 
Clally meritorious and conspicuous conduct in battle of Santiago, Cuba. 
/ 1, 1898.—First Lieut. Granville R. Fortesque, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
U.S. V. (then corporal, Troop E, First Volunteer Cavalry): For distinguished 
‘ice in battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificate of merit). 
_ ly I, 1898.—Post Chaplain Henry Swift, U. 8. Army: For distinguished serv- 
dee at the battle of San Juan, Cuba, where he worked unceasingly, caring for 
be © wounded, reading the burial service over the dead, and assisting in their 
, uly 1, 1898.—Post Chaplain Charles S. Walkley, U.S. Army: For gallant con- 
Cuct in aiding the wounded at the battle of El Caney, Cuba. 
July 1, 1898.—First Lieut. George A. Densmore, Thirty-second Infantry,U.S. V. 
(then private, Company G, Fourth U. 8. Infantry): For distinguished service in 
Ue, El Caney, Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) 
/ 1, 1898.—Post Chaplain Edward H. Fitz Gerald, U.S. Army: For conspicu- 
Js bravery in administering to the wounded, while exposed to a very severe fire 
of the enemy, in the battle of El Caney, Cuba. 


ous | 


July 1, 1898,—Second Lieut. Frank T. MeNarney, Thirty-sixth Infantry, U.S. V. 
het ergeant, Company H, Tenth U.S. Infantry): For distinguished service in 
o ©, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) 


/ 1, 1398.—Post Chaplain Halsey C. Gavitt, U. S. Army: For meritorious 


Service during the battle of Santiago, Cuba, in caring for the sick and wounded. 

Y 1, 1898.—First Lieut. Peter McCoun, Forty-eighth Infantry, U. 5. V. (then 

eant, Troop E, Tenth U. 8. Cavalry): For distinguished service in battle, 
(Certificate of merit.) 


first serg 
Santiago, Cuba, 


wounded from in front of the lines, under heavy fire of the enemy. (Medals of | 
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July 1, 1898.—Second Lieut. John Oliver, Twenty-seventh Infantry, U 
For distinguished service in 


(then first sergeant, Troop F, Sixth U. 8. Cavalry 
battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Capt. Thomas R. Marshall, assistant surgeon, Forty-first Infantry, 
U. 8. V. (then acting assistant surgeon, U. 8. Army): For gallant and meritorious 
conduct during the battle of Santiago, Cuba, where, under fire, he cared for the 
sick and wounded. 

July 1, 1898.—First Lieut. John S. E. Young, Thirty-seventh Infantry, U.S. V. 
(then sergeant-major, Twelfth U. 8. Infantry): For faithful, zealous, and intelli- 
gent performance of duty at the battle of Santiago, and during the Cuban 
campaign. 

July 1, 1898.—Private Andrew Haring, Hospital Corps, U. Army: For distin- 
guished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) — 

July 1, 1898.—Regimental Com. Sergt. Charles Karsten (then first 
Troop D), and William Britton, died of wounds received in action (then quar 
termaster-sergeant, Troop G), First U. 8. Cavalry: For distinguished service in 
battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Charles B. Jackson (then private), John H. Waller (then wag 
oner), Troop A, David L. Hughes (then sergeant, Troop B), John D. Rhoades 
(then corporal, Troop D), Edward C. Waller, jr., (then corporal, Troop E), Charles 
EK. McKinley (then private, Troop E), Edward J. Albertson, John G. Winter, 
Herbert P. McGregor, and Ray V. Clark (then privates, Troop F), Louis Gevers 
George Roland, and Winslow Clark (then privates, Troop G), Sherman M. Bell 
(then private, Troop K), and Frank R. McDonald (then trumpeter, Troop L 
First U.S. Volunteer Cavalry: For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba. 
(Certificates of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—George O. Ravenstein, now out of service (then corporal, Troop 
B); First Sergt. (then sergeant) Bartholomew Mulhern, Troop E; Private Henry 
W. Elliott, Troop A (then corporal, Troop H), and John Lundmark, now out of 
service (then corporal, Troop K), Third U. 8. Cavalry: For distinguished service 
in battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Sergt. Maj. Julius Moll, Sixth U.S. Cavalry, and Tilden Hughes, 
now out of service (then private, Troop G, Sixth U. S. Cavalry): For distinguished 
service in battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Sergt. James Lee, Adam Moore, now out of service 
geant, Troop C), Sergt. (then corporal) James W. Henderson, Sergt. (then cor- 
poral) Corbin B. Finney, Corpl. (then private) Elijah J. Taylor, Sergt. (then 
wagoner) Edward Strother, and Private Marshall Sheppard, Troop C, Ninth 
U. 8. Cavalry: For gallantry in the charge on San Juan Hill, in the battle of 
Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—Sergt. John Mason and Private Edward D. Nelson, Troop H, Ninth 
U. S. Cavalry: For gallantry in charging, at the head of the troops, up San Juan 
Hill in battle of Santiago, Cuba, in which act they were seriously wounded 

July 1, 1898.—John Jackson, deceased (then first sergeant, Troop ( Elisha 
Jackson, now out of service (then sergeant); Sergt. George W. Pumphrey (then 
corporal), and Privates Edward Davis and James Bates, Troop H, and George W. 
Goff, now out of service (then sergeant), Troop K, Ninth U.S. Cavalry. (Certifi- 
cates of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Squadron Sergt. Maj. Horace W. Bivins (then sergeant, Troop G), 
Tenth U. 8. Cavalry: For conspicuous bravery in the battle of Santiago, Cuba 

July 1, 1898.—First Sergt. William H. Givens, Troop D, Tenth U. 8. Cavalry: 
For exercising a steady and encouraging influence upon the men of his troop 
and conducting himself in a thoroughly efficient manner in the battle of Santiago, 
Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—William H. Daniels, now out of service (then private, Troop F, 
Tenth U.S. Cayalry): For conspicuous bravery in the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—First Sergt. Adam Houston, Troop C; Sergt. James Elliott; Se: 


(then corporal) John Walker; Luchious Smith, now out of service (then privat 


8. 


sergeant, 


then ser 





Troop D); Q.M. Sergt. (then sergeant, Troop E) William Payne; Ozrow Gather, 
now out of service (then sergeant, Troop E); Sergt.John Graham; Private Ben 
jamin Fasit, Company D, Twenty-tifth I Infantry (then sergeant), and Privat 
Thomas H. Herbert (then corporal, Troop E): Trumpeter Oscar N. Oden, Troop I, 
Tenth U.S.Cavalry: For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba Cer- 
tificates of merit.) 

July 1,1898.—Herbert D. Keene, now out of service (then corporal, Battery A, 
Second U.S. Artillery): For distinguished service in batt Ss iago, Cuba Cer- 


tificate of merit.) 
July 1, 1898.—Nicholas Arnett and Charles T, Vaugh yw out of service (the 
privates), and Private Charles McP. Eggleston, Company A, Second U.8. Infantry: 
For especially meritorious service at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, in remaining 
on daty in the trenches after having been wounded and not retiring to hays 
their wounds dressed until after the firing ceased. 
July 1, 1898.—Hance Strother, now out of service (then private, 


Company F 











Second U.S. Infantry); Q. M. Sergt. John T. Duffy, Company M, Seventh U.S. 
Infantry (then sergeant, Company F, Second U. 8. Infantry); Sergt. John S. Buff, 
Company L, Second U. 8. Infantry (then corporal, Company EF, Second U. §. 
Infantry), and Sergt. (then private) John M. Mooney, Company E, Second U. 8. 
Infantry: For gallantry at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, continuing on duty, after 
having been wounded, until after the firing ceased 

July 1, 1898.—Private William Daiss, Company H, Fourteenth U.S. Infar 
(then corporal, Company H, Second U. 8. Infantry For especially meritorious 
service at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, in remaining, after having been painfully 
wounded in the knee, on the firing line with his company until it was relieved. 

July 1, 1898.—Private Paul F. H. Kosse, band, Fifth U.S. Artillery (then pri 
vate, band): Sergt. Robert J. Marsh, Troop G, Seventh U. 8. Cavalry (then mu- 
sician), and Henry H. Tyler, now out of service (then private, Company A); 


Private Orion L. Clark, Company F, Seventh U. § 
pany B); Corp. (then private) William H. Saunders, 
corporal) August Bauman, Company H, Second U. 8. Infantry (then Companies 
H and B, respectively, Second U. S. Infantry), and Artificer Charles L. Vir 
Company I, Seventh U. S. Infantry (then artificer, y H, Se 
Infantry): For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certific: 
merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Q. M. Sergt. John J. A. Clark and Private John C, Young, Com- 
Fany L, Third U. 8. Infantry (then sergeant major); Musician Godfred Kampher, 
pompany B, Seventh U. §. Infantry (then musician, Company DP); and Willie R. 
Cuffman, now out of service (then private, Company G, Third lt Infantry 
For distinguished service in battle, El Caney,Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 1, 1398.—Joseph Hagan, now deceased (then private, Company B); Q. M. 
Sergt. James H. Pirie (then first sergeant Company C); First Sergt. Henry C, 
Osborn; Guy Teter, now out of service (then private); Cook (then private) Frank 
M. Thompson, Company G; First Sergt. Herman Hecht, and Edwin E, Follett, 
now out of service (then private), Company H, Fourth U. 8. Infantry: For dis- 
tinguished service in battle, El Caney, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—First Sergt. Thomas Farrell, Company B, Sixth U. S. Infantry: 
First Sergt. Harold M. Hallman, Company A, Sixth U.S. Infantry; Regimental 
Q. M. Sergt. Joseph Bennett, Sixth U.S. Infantry (then first geant Company E, 
Sixth U.S. Infantry); First Sergt. Alexander Wyley, Company D, Sixth U.S. Infan 
try; John Murray, deceased (then first sergeant Company C, Sixth U.S. Infantry 
and Com. Sergt. William J. Browne, U.S. A. (then first sergea mpany H, Sixth 
U.S. Iniantry): For bravery and efficiency in the battle of Santiago, © 

July 1, 1898.—James M. Irvin, now out of service (then sergeant, ¢ 
Sixth Infantry): For gallantry in remaining on the field after 


Infantry (then private, C 
and Private (then 
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severely wounded and until ordered to go to the hospital, at the battle of Santi- | July 1, 1898.—Private James L. MeMillin, and Corpl. (then private) Jam s W 
ago, Cuba Smith, Company H, Twelfth U.S. Infantry: For voluntarily and, under the f), f 
July 1, 1898.—Sergt. (then first sergeant) Dick Carter, Company F, Sixth U.S. | the enemy, brave ly cutting some 5 miles of wire entanglements, thus opening 
Infantry: For marked bravery and coolness under fire in the battle of Santiago, | the way for the advance of the troops at the battle of El Caney, Cuba. ” 
Cuba. — July 1, 1898.—Sergt. Alexander M. Quinn, Company A, Thirteenth U.S. Inj ' 

July 1, 1898.—James M. Mullen, killed in action (then private,Company F,Sixth | For distinguished bravery in battle, Santiago, Cuba, in rescuing wounded fr 
U.S. Infantry): For gallantry in the battle of Santiago, Cuba, his entire indiffer- | in front of the lines under heavy fire of the enemy. (Medal of honor.) 
ence to danger offering a most excellent example. July 1, 1898.—Corp). (then private) Rupert L. Bishop, Company B, Thirt 

July 1, 1898.—Corp|, (then private) Henry Edwards and Private Joseph H. Bias, | U. 8. Infantry: For voluntarily bringing up provisions to the men, at the ris} 
Company F, Sixth U. 8. Infantry, and Corpl. Edward Fairchild, Company D, | being shot by the enemy’s sharpshooters concealed along his route, in thy 
Eleventh U.8. Infantry | then private, Company F, Sixth U.S. Infantry): For con- | of Santiago, Cuba. 
spicuous bravery in rushing forward in the front line and by their example July 1, 1898.—Musician Joseph G. Devine, Company B, Thirteenth U.§, I: 
encouraging others, in the charges on the blockhouse at San Juan Hill, battle of | For gallantry in the battle of Santiago, Cuba, where, armed with only a r 
Santiago, Cuba he secured a rifle and belt, and again taking his place on the firing line, 

July 1, 1898.—Corpl. (then private) Edward F. Moore, Company F, Sixth U.8. | doing noticeably good service during the whole fight. 

Infantry: For conspicuous gallantry in rushing forward in the front line, and July 1, 1898.—First Sergt. Otto Sydow, Company C, Thirteenth U. Infi 
by his example encouraging others, in the charges on the blockhouse on San | For gallantly taking command of a platoon in advance of the atta. k « 
Juan Hill, battle of Santiago, Cuba, and again in the second charge upon San | Juan Hill at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, until he was left unconscious 
Juan Hill, when he continued on duty, although he was wounded in the first | field, and for hastening to rejoin the American forces after he recoy: 
charge for untiring and unceasing energy and efficiency in looking after the w 

July 1, 1898.—Private Granville W. Buckland, Company E, Sixth U.S. Infantry; | the enlisted men of the company in the trenches and during the entire ca: 
Private Edward Harrison, Company B, Seventh U.S. Infantry (then private, Com- | of Santiago. 
pany E, Sixth U. 8. Infantry), and William Taphorn, now out of service (then July 1, 1898.—Sergt. James Touhey, Company F, Thirteenth U. S. Infantry 
private, Company E, Sixth U. 8. Infantry): For distinguished bravery and cool zeal and energy in the battle of Santiago, Cuba, in dressing the wounds’ 
ness under fire at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. comrades and removing them to a place of safety and then joining his con 

July 1, 1898.—Corpl. Holger C. Kieme, Company B, Seventh U. 8. Infantry | without delay, and doing his share of the outpost duty during the night 
(then sergeant, Company F, Sixth U. 8. Infantry); Charles P. Kilkary, now out July 1, 1898.—Sergt. (then corporal) Irving f S. Grady and Sergt. (then corpora) 
of service (then private, Company F, Sixth U. 8. Infantry); Corpl. (then pri- | Frank M. Laird, Company G, Thirteenth U. 8. Infantry; Private Howard Brad 
vate) William C. Lynch, Company F, Sixth U. 8. Infantry; Q. M. Sergt. Charles | Company K, Seventh U. 8. Infantry (then hee. Company G, Thirteenth U.s 
Crisler, Company F, Sixth U.S. Infantry; George Koehler, now out of service | Infantry); Q. M. Sergt. (then private) Thomas G. Cinnamon, Company 4G, T! 
(then artificer, Company F, Sixth U. 8. Infantry), and William Young, now out | teenth U. S. Infantry; Private Henry J. Thorp, Company G, Thirteenth U. s 
of service (then private, Company F, Sixth U. 8. Infantry): For marked bravery | Infantry; Private John H. Samuel, Company D, Seventh U. 8. Infantry 
and coolness ona r fire at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. private, Company G, Thirteenth U.S. Infantry); Frank A. Perry, now out 

July 1, 1898.—Sergt. (then corporal) Norman W. Ressler, Company D, Seventh | ice (then private, Company G, Thirteenth U. S. Infantry); Cook M 
U. 8. Infantry: For distinguished bravery in battle, El Caney, Cuba, in rescuing | MeQuinney, Company L (then private, Company G, Thirteenth U, 8. Ir 
wounded from in front of the lines, under heavy fire of the ene my. (Medal of | and Second-class Private Richard Voigt, Ordnance Corps, U. S. An 
honor.) artificer, Company G, Thirteenth U. 8. Infantry): For fearlessness d 

July 1, 1898.—Warren J. Shepherd, now out of service (then corporal, Company | most trying part of the attack, and for the good firing their coolness en 
D, Seventh U.8. Infantry): For distinguished bravery in battle, El Caney, Cuba,in | them to do, in the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 
assisting in rescuing wounded from in front of the lines, under heavy fire of the July 1, 1898.—Sergt. Montague D. Williams, Company M (then serg« 
enemy. (Medal of honor.) pany G), Thirteenth U.S. Infantry; Private Louis Salender, general servic: 

July 1, 1898.—Sergt. Maj. Samuel W. Shaffer; Sergt. Michael Barrett, Company | Army (then private, Cupeny G, Thirteenth U. 8. Infantry); Priv 
K, now Company A; William McFarlane, now out of service (then corporal); | Pettit, gene wal service, U. 8. Army (then private, Company G, a nurtoet 
Corpl. (then private) Laxton McMurray; Corpl. Thomas O'Rourke, Company Infantry); Musician John J. Davitt, Company A, Seventh U. S. Infant 
I (then private), and Private George Smith, Company H (then corporal), Com- | musician, Company K (then Company G), Thirteen U.S. a ), ar is 
pany A; Private Robert M. Smith, Company M (then corporal, Company B); | (then private) John Pierson, Company G, Thirteenth U. 8. Infantry: For 
rhomas Priestly, deceased (then sergeant), and Frank P. McMurphy, now out of | spicuous gallantry in the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 
service (then corporal), Company D; Q. M. Sergt. George Selmire (then ser- July 1, 1898.—Corp|. William F. Green, Company G, Thirteenth U. Infant 
geant, Company H), Seventh U.S. Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, } Corpl. (then private) Frederick Russ, C ompany G, Thirteenth U. Inf intr 
El] Caney, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) James W. Blair, now out of service (then private, Company G, Thirt 

July 1, 1898.—First Sergt. Frederick Stones, U. 8. Army, retired (then first ser- | Infantry): For being noticeably cool during the most trying part of th: 
geant, Company C, Eighth U. 8. Infantry): For distinguished service in battle, | Santiago, Cuba. 

EF] Caney, Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) July 1, 1898.—First Sergt. Theodore Nagel, Q. M. Sergt. William Dillmat 

July 1, 1898.—Private Howard F. Ale sande ‘r, Company M, Ninth U. S. Infantry | liam F. Buckalew, now out of service (then sergeant); Sergt. (then privat 
(then attached to Company C): For coolness and bravery at the cman of San | T. Davis, Corpl. (then private) Frederick M. Anthony, and Charles ©. 8t 
Juan Hill, Cuba. wald, now out of service (then corporal), Company A; Murtha Her 

July 1, 1898.—Corpl. James F. O'Reilly, Company B, Eleventh U. 8. Infantry | deceased (then first sergeant), Sergt. William Marshall, Battery 0, I 
(then corporal, Company B); Sergeant Solomon Balmer, U. 8. Army, retired | Artillery (then quartermaster sergeant); Jack Burk, now out of serv 
(then sergeant, Company C), and Morgan Gardner, now out of service (then | sergeant), and Samuel C. Middleton, now out of service (then private ( 
sergeant, Company D), Ninth U. 8, Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, | B; Q. M. Sergt. John A. Heller, Se ret James J. Kelly, Company C; Corp]. M 
Santiago, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) Doyle, Company K, Seventh U.S Infantry (then Company C, Phir 

July 1, 1898.—Q. M. Sergt. Herman Roth and Com. Sergt. (then quartermaster | Infantry); Corpl. Jason Kretser, Company C; Corpl. John B. Bond, 
sergeant) Frank McCaffrey, Tenth U. 8. Infantry: Forrepeatedly carrying orders | (then private, Company C); Corp]. William C. Cook (then private), Cor 
from the regimental to battalion commanders under a heavy fire at the battle of | Corpl. John A. Leakins (then private), Company C; Private John Lot 
Santiago, Cuba, and for gallantry and coolness throughout the siege. pany C; Private Charles O’'Hanly, Company A, Seventh U. 8. Infantry 

ly 1, 1898.—First Sergt. John A, Wise, Company C, Tenth U. 8. Infantry; | private,Company C), and Irvin E. Brock, now out of service (then 
. Maj. Benjamin F. Lewis, U. 8. Army, retired (then first sergeant, Company | Company C); Ord. Sergt. Michael J. Murphy, U. 8. Army (then first 
renth U. 8. Infantry); First Sergt. George R. Langan, Company B, Tenth | and Private Frank Janowski (then artificer), Company D; Corpl. John | 
S. Infantry; First Sergt. Samuel Jones, Company M, Tenth U. 8. Infantry; | berg, Company C, Fifteenth U.S8. Infantry (then first sergeant), and Ar 
First Sergt. Cortez J. Moss, Company A, Tenth U.S. Infantry; Com. Sergt. Theo- | Samuel W. Hilyard, Company E; Sergt. Arthur R. Alexander (then pr 
dore F, Derrick, U.S. Army (then first sergeant, Company H, Tenth U. 8, Infan- | Cook Edward Kelly (then private), Company Fi | First Sergt. Albert Ott 
try): For gallantry in action at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, where they ren- | James McCutcheon, Company D, Seventh v: Infantry (then pr 
dered valuable service in assisting their company officers to preserve good order | Private John Bremer, Company H, Third U. \weheatant (then privat 
and a strict fire discipline G; Battalion Sergt. Maj. Anton Weber (ther n quartermaster-sergean| 

July 1, 1898.—Com., Sergt. John McCarthy, U. 8. Army (then first serpent, Com Smith, now out of service (then sergeant); Newton J. Greene, died ou 
pans G, Tenth U. 8. Infantry); Corporal Mosheim Feaster, Company Third | (then sergeant); Corp]. Louis P. Seufert, general service; Corpl. Arth 

1,8. Infantry (then sergeant, Company G, Tenth U. 8. Infantry); Q. M. Se a John (then private), First Sergt. Frederic Binckli (then private), Alfred ©, 1" 
Lagan, Company M. Tenth U.S. Infantry (then sergeant, Com any G, Te nth U.S. out of service mg n private), and Private Paul Klick, Company H 
Infantry); Corpl. Jabe N. Griffing, Company G, Tenth U. 8. Infantry (then pri- | U. 8. Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba. 
vate, Company G, Tenth U. 8. Infantry); Sergt. Samuel Hart, Company G, Tenth | of merit.) 

U.8. Infantry (then private, Company G, Tenth U. 8S, Infantry); Sergt. Harry July 1, 1898.—John Thompson, now out of service (then corporal, ‘ 
Weeks, Company G, Tenth U. 8. Infantry (then private, Company G, Tenth U. 8. | Thirteenth U. 8. Infantry): For conspicuous gallantry in the charge 
Infantry), and Walter E. Reynolds, out of service (then private, Company G, | Hill, where he was among the first to reach the enemy’s works, and { 
Tenth U. 8. Infantry): For gallantry in advancing beyond the general line in the | meritorious conduct throughout the campaign. 

battle of Santiago, Cuba. July 1, 1898.—Harvey M. Hone, died of wound (then corporal 

July 1-2, 1898.—Sergt. (then corporal) Joseph A. Ross and Private William H.Col- | Lyons, now out of service (then private), wounded in action; Fron 
lins, Company E, Tenth U.S Infantry; Elbert C, Plummer, out of service (then | now out of service (then private), wounded in action; John F. Janve! 
private); Sergt. (then private) Albert C. Venn, Company KE, Tenth U.8. Infantry, | of service (thensergeant); Bernard Braddick, now out of service (the 
and Private James Carter, unassigned (then © ompany E, Tenth U. 8. Infantry): | Private Ellis F. Ledgerwood (then first sergeant); Marin Donker, 

For advancing farther and remaining under fire longer than other members of | service (then corporal); Charles D. Hunt, sergeant, Company A, Sixt 
the company on the Ist of July at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, and for remain- | Infantry, and Sergt. Fred E. Wheaton, Company K, Fourteenth U. % 
ing in the trenches and fearlessly exposing themselves to fire of the enemy, | (then private,Company A, Sixteenth U. 8. Infantry): For gallantry 
though almost overcome by the intense heat on the 2d of July. torious conduct in the charge upon San Juan blockhouse, being amo! 

July 1, 1898.—Sergt. (then private) Alfred Polond; Private James J. Nash; An to gain the enemy's works at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 
drew J, Cummins, out of service (then sergeant); Charles P. Cantrell, out of serv- July 1, 1898 <- Holmes Harris, now out of service (then corporal, Com] 
ice (then private), and William Keller, out of service (then private), Company | Sixteenth U.S. Infantry): For meritorious conduct in the charge u| 
F, Tenth U. 8. Infantry: For distinguished bravery in battle of Santiago,Cuba, in | blockhouse, +t. among the first to gain the enemy’s works, and for cot 
assisting in rescuing wounded from in front of the lines under heavy fire of | gallantry throughout the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 
the enemy. (Medals of honor.) July 1, 1898.—Sebring C. Megill, now out of service (then corpors al, ( 

July 1, 1898.—Junior Parrish, now out of service (then sergeant,Company A); | Sixteenth U. S. Infantry): For gallantry in the battle of Santiago, Cuba 
Corp!. Robert N. Moseley, Company H, Second U. 8. Infantry (then private, Com- July 1, 1898. —Private Thrue A. Strand, Company B, Sixteenth U.5 
pany B), and Corpl. Hans Villumsen, Ordnance Corps, U.S. Army (then sergeant. | For gallantry, being in front in the charge and among those who first ™ 
Company D), Tenth U. 8. Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, | the enemy’s trenches, and in the attack on the blockhouse on San Juan 
Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) the battle of Santiago, Cuba. ; 

July 1, 1898.—Q. M. Sergt. Hamilton J. Carroll (then first sergeant, Company C); July 1, 1898.—Clifton M. Spears, now out of service (then private, Co! 
Daniel Arundell, now out of service (then first sergeant, Company D); Sergt. | Sixteenth U. 8. Infantry): Forconspicuous bravery in front of and far 
(then corporal) Edward Myers; Joseph E. Abele, now out of service (then pri- | of the line, and be ing among those who first reached the enemy’s tre! 
vate), Company E, and First Sergt. John B. Murphy, Company H, Twelfth U. 8. | attack on San Juan Hill, battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, El Caney, Cuba. (Certificates of July 1, 1898.—Charles McGiffin, now out of service (then corporal, 
merit. ) Sixteenth U. 8. Infantry): For gallant conduct in the first line of the ¢ 

July 1, 1898.—John W. Blair, deceased (then quartermaster-sergeant, Twelfth | tinuing in pursuit of the enemy some distance beyond their trenches anc 
U.S. Infantry): For faithful, zealous, and intelligent performance of duty in the | house, and in front of line established for the night, at the battle of San 


battle of Santiago, Cuba, and during the Cuban campaign, during which he died | Cuba. 


of fever. July 1, 1898.—Sergt. (then corporal) John Hanavan; Corpl. Edw ard Ber 
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of Battery M, Third U.S. Artillery; Corpl. (then private) Robert Borchart; Daniel 
P. Meadows, deceased (then corporal); Emanuel Sammet, now out of service 
(then musician); William Morrow, now out of service (then private), and John 
D. Hess, now out of service (then private), all of Company C, Sixteenth U. 8S. In- 
fantry: For conspicuous gallantry and loyalty to their company commanders in 
the charge on San Juan Hill, battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

Tuly 1, 1898.—Sergt. (then musician) Henry F. Schroeder, Company L, Sixteenth 
vs. infantry, and Musician Leicester Doras, Company G, Seventh U.S. Infantry 
‘then musician, Company C, Sixteenth U.S. Infantry): For being of the utmost 
assistance in securing the simultaneous advance of the line, by repeating the 
sound of the “forward,” although each cali of the trumpet was sure to attract 
heavy fire; this at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

Tuly 1, 1898.—Artificer (then private) Edward W. Stewart; Frank S. Boone, now 
out of service (then corporal), and John C. Goad, deceased (then private), Com- 
pany E, Sixteenth U.S. Infantry: For conspicuous gallantry, being far in advance 
of the line near the crest of San Juan Hill, in the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—Richard N. Davidson, now out of service (then sergeant, Com- 
pany G, Sixteenth U. 8, Infantry): For coolness and deliberation in the attack 
on San Juan Hill, battle of Santiago, Cuba, during the hottest fire from the enemy, 
and for valuable services in estimating at the critical period his distances, and 
instructing and advising the men about as to distances and objective. 

July 1, 1898.—Regimental Com. Sergt. Alvah T. Kase, Sixteenth U.S. Infantry 
(then sergeant, Company H, Sixteenth Infantry): For meritorious conduct, being 
fearless and active in the proper discharge of his duties, while under heavy fire 
for the first time, at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—Sergt. (then private) John Allen, Corpl. (then private) Robert M. 
McCrory; Fred G. Schroeder, now out of service, and Otto A. Hasenfuss, now out 
of service (then privates), Company H, Sixteenth U.S. Infantry: For gallantry, 
being among the first to ascend San Juan Hill, at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—Sergt. (then corporal) Patrick Shea, Corpl. (then private) Fred 
Moseley, Cook (then private) William Litzinger, Private (then corporal) William 
O’Brien, Corpl. (then private) John Rummel, Private Benjamin M. Brodie, all 
of Company H, Sixteenth U. 8. Infantry, and Private John T. Smith, Hospital 
Corps, U. 8. Army (then private Company H, Sixteenth U.S. Infantry): For gal- 
lantry, being among the first to reach the crest of the hill in the charge of San 
Juan Hill, in the battle of Santiago, Cuba, and being at all times during the 
Cuban campaign conspicuous for courage and attention to duty. 

July 1, 1898.—Corpl. Ned M. Green, Company D, Seventh U. 8S. Infantry (then 
private, Company H, Sixteenth U. 8. Infantry): For conspicuous coolness and 
courage, being among the first in the charge on San Juan Hill, in the battle of 
Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—Q. M. Sergt. (then corporal) Fredrick Harfes, Company H, Six- 
teenth U.S. Infantry: For conspicuous courage while under fire for the first time 
in the battle of Santiago, Cuba, being among the first to reach the crest of San 
Juan Hill, and for courage and attention to duty during the Cuban campaign. 

July 1, 1898.—James A. Austin, now out of service (then private, Company A, 
Sixteenth U, 8. Infantry): For being among the first to reach the crest of the hill 
in the a San Juan Blockhouse, in the battle of Santiago, Cuba, where he 
was wounded, 

July 1, 1898.—Walter T. Noyes, deceased (then private, Company H, Sixteenth 
U.8. Infantry): For distinguished bravery in going forward under fire, as a scout, 
to find the — of a regiment in the front of his company, at the battle of 
Santiago, Cuba, 

July 1, 1898.—Charles E. Morgan, now out of service (then corporal, Company H, 
Sixteenth U. 8. Infantry): For conspicuous courage and attention to duty in the 
front line of thecharge upon San Juan Hill, at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, going 
beyond the enemy’s ditches and blockhouse and assisting in disarming a Spanish 
prisoner; also for bravery in — of the enemy. 

July 1, 1898.—Frederick J. Liesmann, now out of service (then corporal, Com- 
pene B); First Sergt. Frank Stevens; Sergt. James Sloan (then private); Sergt. 

Villiam Graff and William F. Gilooly, now out of service (then private, Com- 
pany G); Corpl. John Dudley, Company D, Nineteenth U.S. Infantry (then ser- 
geant, Company H, Sixteenth U. 8. Infantry): For distinguished service in 
battle, Santiago de Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Ord. Sergt. John O’ Rourke, U. 8. Army (then first sergeant, Com- 
pany C, Seventeenth U. 8. Infantry): For distinguished service in battle, El 
Caney, Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Com. Sergt. Julius Jensen,U. 8. Army (then sergeant-major); Sergt. 
(then first sergeant) Henry 8. Groff; Private John C. Barnard,Company I (then 
Company A); First Sergt. George T. Rollins; William EF. Loomis, now out of serv- 
ice (then corporal), and Corpl. (then private) William W. Mulford, Company 
B; First Sergt. Michael Kelly, Company C; First Sergt. Edward T. Nichols, Com- 
pany L (then first sergeant, Company D), and Private Wesley W. Smith, Company 
K (then private, Company D; First Sergt. Ormsby Wolf, Company E; Polybe Rosat, 
now out of service (then first sergeant, Company F); First Sergt. Joseph Kass- 
heimer, Company G; Q. M. Sergt. Julius Schulz, Company G (then sergeant); 
Sergt. dward Flynn (then quartermaster-sergeant) ,Company G, and First Sergt. 
George Merdinger,Company H, Twenty-first U. S. Infantry: For distinguished 
service in battle, Santiago,Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

_ July 1, 1898.—Edwin G. Clarke, now out of service (then chief musician, Twenty- 
Sree U.S. ery For gallantry in carrying orders under fire at the battle of 
Santiago, Cuba, 

J 1, 1898.—Sergt. Philip Gallagher, Company B, Twenty-first U.S. Infantry: 
For gallantry in carrying the colors under fire, by the side of the lieutenant- 
colonel, in the advance on the blockhouse, at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—Q. M. Sergt. Charles Shearman, Company M (then musician, Com- 
pany B), Twenty-first Infantry: For bravery and coolness, voluntarily and unhes- 
Hatingly pom ad messages several times through severe fire in the battle of 
Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—Xafer Mauz, now out of service, and Oscar Moody, deceased (then 
privates, Company F, Twenty-first U. S. Infantry): For gallantry, in bringing up 
rations and water under fire. 

_ July 1, 1898.—Thomas M, Doherty, general service (then corporal, Company H); 
on George H. Nee, Company H (then private, Company F); Artificer Thomas 
Kelly, Company K (then private, Company H); Corpl. John F. De Swan and 
Frank O. Fourn a, now out of service (then privates, Company H), and Pvt. Her- 
man Pfisterer, Company C, Seventh U. 8S. Infantry (then musician, Company H), 
Twenty first U. 8. Infantry: For distinguished bravery in battle, Santiago, Cuba, 
in assisting in rescuing wounded from in front of the lines under heavy fire of 
theenemy. (Medals of honor.) 

_ July 1, 1898,—Corpl. (then first sergeant) John J. Byrne, Company F, Twenty- 
rn d on Infantry: For gallantry, commanding platoon, at the battle of El 
ancy, Cuba, 

July 1, 1898.—Corp]. William Parnell, Company B, Seventh U.S. Infantry (then 
Sergeant, Company F, Twenty-second U. 8. Infantry): For gallantry in battle of 
El Caney, Cuba. 

Je / 1, 1898.—Mechanic Cornelius Cullinan, Battery C, Fourth U. 8. Artillery 
(the n sergeant, Company F, Twenty-second U.S. Infantry): For gallantry in bat- 
Ue of El Caney, Cuba. 


‘ 1, 1898.—Sergt. James Satchell, Company A; Corpl. (then private) Scott 
Crosby,Company A: Corpl. Loney Moore, Company L (then private, Company A); 
ergt. (then corporal) Richard Williams, Company B; Com. Sergt. William Thorn- 


(ine co rral, Company G); Sergt. (then corporal) Abram Hagen; Sergt 
corporal) Peter Jackson, and John T. Williams, now out of service (then 
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sergeant), Company G, Twenty-fourth U.S. Infantry: For distinguished egervice in 
battle, Santiago,Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 1, 1898.—Seth E. Beers, now out of service (then corporal, Company G, 
Thirty-third Michigan Volunteers: For distinguished service in engagement at 
Auguadores, Cuba. , 

July 1, 1898.—Dr. Thomas Y. Aby, now out of service (then acting assistant 
surgeon, U.S. Army): For gallant conduct in attending to the wounded on the 
battlefield and the sick in the trenches, while himself ill from the feyer and heat; 
this at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 1, 1898.—Dr. Harry W. Danforth, deceased (then acting assistant surgeon, 
U. 8. Army): For especially meritorious service rendered during battle of San- 
tiago, Cuba, in caring for the sick and wounded. He was killed while at work at 
the dressing station at the ‘‘ Bloody Ford,” on the morning of July 2. 

July 1, 1898.—Dr. Francisco E. Menocal, now out of service (then acting assist- 
ant surgeon, U.S. Army): For gallant and meritorious conduct during the battle 
of Santiago, Cuba, where, under fire, he cared for the sick and wounded. 

July 1, 1898.—Ramon G. Mendoza (civilian): For distinguished service in the 
presence of the enemy at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 2, 1898.—Second Lieut. Ira C. Welborn, Ninth U. 8S. Infantry: For distin- 
guished bravery in battle, Santiago, Cuba, voluntarily leaving his shelter and 
rushing, under fire, to the aid of a private of his company who was wounded. 
(Medal of honor.) 

July 2, 1898.—Capt. Charles H. Muir, Second U.S. Infantry: For distinguished 
bravery in voluntarily exposing himself, at the risk of his life, to a heavy fire from 
artillery and infantry of the enemy, in a successful attempt as a sharpshooter to 
silence a piece of Spanish artillery at the battle of Santiago, Cuba, and for rare 
judgment and scientific skill in making reconnoissances, selecting positions, 
obtaining ranges, directing sharpshooters, and himself doing effective shooting. 

July 2, 1898.—First-Class Sergt. (then sergeant) John Kennedy, Sergt. (then first- 
class private) James Richards, and Private Harry M. Bunce, Troop A, Sixth U. 8. 
Cavalry (then first-class private), U. S. Signal Corps: For distinguished service in 
battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 2, 1898.—George O. Ravenstein, out of service (then corporal, Troop B, 
Third U. 8. Cavalry, commanding the detachment); Saddler Frank Maresch, 
Troop E, Third U.S. Cavalry; Cornelius J. Donohue, now out of service (then 
private, Troop E, Third U. 8. Cavalry); Private Jeremiah L. Hooley, Troop E, 
Third U. 8. Cavalry, and Wesley C. Rollo, killed in action (then private, Troop 
E, Third U.8.Cavairy): For holding their position and firing some fifty rounds 
of ammunition each, some 200 yards in front, while throwing up an intrench- 
ment between the American firing line and that of the enemy, and exposed to 
the fire of each, holding their ground until the enemy retreated. 

July 2, 1898.—John O’Brien, now out of service (then sergeant, Light Battery 
F, Second U. S. Artillery), and William G. Underwood, now out of service (then 
corporal, Light Battery F, Second U. 8. Artillery: For coolness and courage in 
serving their guns under fire at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 2, 1898.—William R. Logan, deceased (then private, Light Battery F, Sec- 
ond U. §. Artillery): For persisting in staying by his gun till compelled by phys- 
ical disability to withdraw; this at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 2, 1898.—James H. Cooke, now out of service (then sergeant); Artificer 
(then sergeant) Martin J. Murphy, and Corp. (then musician) Otto Scheu, 
Company B, and Private Alfred G. Simpson, Company C, Third U. 8. Infantry: 
For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 2, 13898.—John H. Worthington, now out of service (then sergeant, Com- 
pany A, Seventh U. 8. Infantry): For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, 
Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) 

July 2, 1898.—Sergt. (then corporal) Oscar F. Winters,Company F, Ninth U. 8S. 
Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificate of 
merit.) 

July 2, 1898.—Thomas Flynn, deceased (then private); Frank M. De Pew, jr., and 
Thomas Glenning (then privates and now out of service), Company B, Twenty- 
first U.S. Infantry: For gallantry in remaining out in front of the trenches dur- 
ing the furious firing of July 2, at the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 

July 2, 1898.—Sergt. Michael Heffron, Company A, and Private Daniel Shields, 
general service (then corporal, Company G, Twenty-first U. S. Infantry): For 
distinguished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 2, 1898.—A. C. Munoz, volunteer aid-de-camp and acting engineer officer 
on the staff of the commanding general First Division, Fifth Army Corps: For 
gallant conduct in battle of San Juan, Cuba, where he was wounded. 

July 6, 1898.—Corpl. (then sergeant) Alois Weishaar, Company A, Thirteenth 
U. 8. Infantry, and Private William Ryder, general service (then sergeant, Com- 
pany G, Thirteenth U.S. Infantry): For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, 
Cuba. (Certificates of merit.) 

July 7, 1898.—Private (then corporal) Michael Grogan, Comps 
U. 8. Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, Cuba, 
of merit.) 

July 10, 1898.—Capt. Charles W. Jefferson, Forty-ninth Infantry, U.S. V. (then 
first sergeant, Troop B, Ninth U.S. Cavalry): For distinguished service in battle, 
Santiago, Cuba, (Certificate of merit.) 

July 10, 1898.—Private John O’Conner, Company K (then first sergeant, Com- 
pany A), Second U. 8. Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, Santiago, 
Cuba. (Certificate of merit.) 

July 13, 1898.—Capt. Frank L.Graham, Twenty-seventh Infantry, U.S. V. (then 
captain, First District of Columbia Volunteer Infantry): For meritorious conduct 
in saving, at the risk of his own life, two soldiers from drowning in the San Juan 
River, near Santiago, Cuba. 

Juiy 17, 1898.—Q. M. Sergt. maenene Curtin, Compuns G, Twenty-fourth U.S. Infan- 
try (then corporal, Company G, Twenty-fourth U.S. Volunteer Infantry): For 
voluntarily reporting for duty at the yellow-fever hospital, Cuba, for « services 
he might be required to perform. 

July 23, 1898.—Capt. (then first lieutenant) John W. Heard, Third U.S. Cavalry: 
For distinguished gallantry in action at the mouth of the Manimani River, west 
of Bahia Honda, Cuba, after two men had been shot down by Spaniards while 
transmitting orders to the engine room on board the steamship Wanderer: the 
ship having been disabled, Lieutenant Heard took the position held by them 
and personally transmitted orders, remaining at his post until the ship was out 
ofdanger. (Medal of honor.) 
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July 23, 1898.—Sergt. John McBride, Troop A, Third U.S. Cavalry: For distin- 
guished service in action at Manimani River, Cuba. (Certificate of merit 

July 31, 1898.—Sergt. (then corporal) Philip Sauer, Battery H; Corpl. Henry 
Stockfleth, Battery O (then Battery H), and Loid Neal, now out of service (then 


musician, Battery H), Third U. S. Artillery: 
engagement near Manila, P. I. 


For distinguished 
(Certificates of merit.) 


service in an 





July 31, 1898.—Q. M. Sergt. John F. Wentling, jr., Tenth Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry: For distinguished service in an engagement near Manila, P.I. (Cer- 
tificate of merit.) 

July 31, 1898.—Richard F. Stapleton, now out of service (then private, Com- 


pany A, First California Volunteer Infantry): For voluntarily carrying messages 
under heavy fire from the trenches back to the reserve at Pasay Crossroad, near 
Manila, P. I. 

July, 1898.—First Lieut. Walter C. Short, Tenth Cavalry (then second lieutenant, 
Sixth Cavalry): For especially meritorious conduct in that, having been wounded 
in the assault on San Juan Hill, Cuba, July 1, 1898, and having been sent to the 
hospital at Key West, Fla., he, upon learning that his regiment had suffer . 
vere losses since he left it, applied for and secured passage back to Santiago, and 
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within a few days rejoined his regiment and remained with it throughout the 
Santiago campaign. 

July, 1898.—Ma)j. Frederick J. Combe, brigade surgeon, U. 8S. Volunteers (then 
acting assistant surgeon, U. 8. Army): For especially meritorious service during 
the Santiago campaign, in establishing, with the aid of others, the division hos- 
os at the extreme front, carrying a portion of the supplies for several miles on 
1is back during drenching rains and in deep mud. 

July, 1898.—Private Frank Martinez, band, Thirteenth U. §. Infantry: For vol- 
untarily nursing yellow-fever patients in the yellow-fever camp near Siboney, 
Cuba, for five weeks, during which period, although often ill himself, his patience, 
kindness, and devotion to duty were remarkable. 

July, 1898.—First Sergt. (then sergeant) Alexander Arnett, Company E, Twenty- 
fourth U.S. Infantry: For voluntary nursing the fever-stricken aoe of his regi- 
ment for weeks, under particularly trying conditions, in the most faithful and 
self-sacrificing manner in the Cuban campaign. 

July, 1898.—Private Charles Edwards, Company I, Seventy-first New York 
Volunteer Infantry: For voluntarily rendering efficient and unremitting care 
to the sick and wounded in battle near Santiago, Cuba. 

July, 1898.—Drs. Hamilton P. Jones and William W. Calhoun, acting assistant 
surgeons, U. S. Army: For especially meritorious service during the Santiago 
campaign, in establishing, with the aid of others, the division hospital at the 
extreme front, carry a large portion of the supplies for several miles on their 
backs during drenching rains and in deep mud. 

July, 1898.—Dr. G. Goodfellow, civilian, and volunteer aid to Gen. Witliam R. 
Shafter: For especially meritorious services, professional and military, during 
the campaign in Cuba. 

July, 1898.—George F. Hawkins, civilian and volunteer aid to Gen. William R. 
Shafter: For especially meritorious service during the Cuban campaign. 

July, 1898.—Leonard Wilson, clerk, Inspector-General’s Office, War Department: 
For faithful and valuable services throughout the campaign at Major-General 
Wheeler’s headquarters, and especially during the battles around Santiago, and 
also while secretary of the commission which met between the lines and nego- 
tiated the surrender of the enemy. 

July and August, 1898.—Dr. Nicholas Senn, now out of service (then lieutenant- 
colonel and chief surgeon, U. 8. Volunteers): For his surgical-work during the 
Cuban campaign, and for making a scientific study into the causes of typhoid 
fever among the troops. 

July 31 to August 13, 1898.—Harry A. Young, killed in action (then quarter- 
master-sergeant Battery A, Utah Light Artillery): For voluntarily spending every 
night, when there was firing, in attending the wounded; this near Manila, P.I., 
the battery having no medical officer. 

iugust 2, 1898.—William H. Shearer, now out of service (then corporal): George 
H. Hudson, killed in action (then private), and Richard H. Ralph, deceased 
(then private) , Battery B, Utah Light Artillery: For leaping on top of the trenches 
and, under heavy infantry fire, removing the débris so that a partially disabled 
gun could resume firing; this during attack near Manila, P. I. 

August 2, 1898.—Corpl. Joseph S. Oviatt, Company A, and Private Lawrence B. 
Conner, Company E, First Nebraska Volunteer Infantry: For distinguished sery- 
ice in an engagement near Manila, P. I. (Certificates of merit.) 

August 5, 1898.—Chaplain James C. Schindel, Fourth Ohio Volunteer Infantry 
(now out of service): For gallant and meritorious services in the action at Gua- 
yama, P. R., where, by his intelligence and bravery under fire, he did much to 
encourage the men. 

August 5, 1898.—First-class Sergt. Ernest Dozier and Sergt. Marshall 8. Greene, 
U.S. Volunteer Signal Corps: For distinguished service in an engagement near 
Manila, P.I. (Certificates of merit.) 

August 5, 1898.—Private Patrick H. Sullivan, Company F, Twenty-third U. 8. 
Infantry: For distinguished service in an engagement near Manila, P.I. (Cer- 
tificate of merit.) 


worthy, Company I, and Louis I. Bigelow, Company E, First Colorado Volunteer 
Infantry: For distinguished service in battlc near Manila,P.I. (Certificates of 
merit.) 

Auguat 10, 1898,—Col. J. Franklin Bell, Thirty-sixth U.S. Volunteer Infantry(then 
major and engineer officer, U.8. Volunteers): For especially meritorious service 
in making a bold reconnoissance of the creek in front of Fort San Antonio de 
Abad, and ascertaining not only that it was fordable, but the exact width of the 
ford at the beach, and swimming in the bay to a point from which he vould 
examine the Spanish line from the rear, thus facilitating the planning of the 
successful attack of August 13,1898,on Manila, P. I. 

August, 1898.—Post Chaplain William D. McKinnon, U.S. Army (then chaplain 
First California Volunteer Infantry): For gallantry in attempting to enter the 
Spanish lines at Manila, P. I1., when he was driven back by the fire of the enemy, 


and on a second attempt, also under the enemy’s fire, succeeded in entering said | 


lines and securing an interview with the Spanish officials with view to the sur- 
render of the city; also in continuing to aid a wounded soldier after he himself 
had been wounded. 

August 10, 1898.—Lieut. Col. Lewis H. Strother, Thirty-second U. S. Volunteer 
Infantry (then major and engineer officer, U. 8. Volunteers): For meritorious 
service in assisting in reconnoissance work and for conduct which involved great 
risk of life and was characterized by coolness, courage, and other soldierly qual- 
ities in action at Manila, P. I. 


August 13, 1898.—First Lieut. William G. Haan, Third U.8. Artillery: For distin- | 


guished conduct in the attack on Manila, P. I. 


August 13, 1898.—Second Lieut. Joseph W. Beacham, jr., First U.S. Infantry (then | 
sergeant, Astor Battery, U. 8. Volunteers): For gallantry in action at the battle of | 


Manila, P. I. 


August 13, 1898.—Second Lieut. William B. Baker, Eighteenth U. 8. Infantry | 
(then sergeant, Astor Battery, U. 8. Volunteers): For distinguished service in | 


battle of Manila, P.I. (Certificate of merit.) 

August 18, 1898.—First Sergt. (then sergeant) Byron K. Smith, Company C, 
Twenty-third U.S. Infantry, and George P. Clark and Bishop Turner, now out of 
service (then privates), Company C, Twenty-third U. 8. Infantry: For preparin 
shelter, under a heavy fire of the enemy, for the men, and holding an expose 
position to the close of the action, at Manila, P. I. 

August 13, 1898.—Sergt. Harry L. Burdick, Astor Battery, U. S. Volunteers: For 
gallantry in action at the battle of Manila, P. I. 

August 13, 1898.—Musician Max H. Miller, Company E, First California Volun- 
teer Infantry: For arresting, single handed, about thirty armed Filipinos plun- 
dering a Spanish vessel loaded with Government property, and marching them 
to the headquarters of his battalion, where they were disarmed and confined, at 
Manila, P. 1. 

August 13, 1898.—Private James J. Watkins, Company D, First California Vol- 
unteer Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, Malate, P.I. (Certificate of 
merit.) 

August 13, 1898.—Private Samuel Hickman, Company F, First Colorado Volun- 
teer Infantry: For distinguished service in battle, Manila, P.I. (Certificate of 
merit.) 

August 13, 1898.—Charley Phenix, deceased (then private, Company I, First 
Colorado Volunteer Infantry): For raising the American flag near Malate, at the 
battle of Manila, P. I., in which act he was seriously wounded. 

August 13, 1898.—Capt. John N. Loye, Forty-fifth U. S. Volunteer Infantry 
(then battalion sergeant-major, Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry): For 
valuable services rendered at the battle of Manila, P. I., where he was the first 
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to respond to the order of the commanding general to construct defenses for the 
protection of the most exposed part of the line. 

August 13, 1898.—Marcus E. Holmes, killed in action (then sergeant, Astor Bat- 
tery, U. 8. Volunteers): For distinguished service in battle of Manila, P.I. (Cer. 
tificate of merit.) 

August 13, 1898.—Maj. Frank H. Titus, surgeon, U. 8. Volunteer Staff (then act- 
ing assistant surgeon, U.S. Army): For establishing a first-aid hospital in the 
village church, and for the manner in which he came to the front with a detach- 
ment of the Hospital Corps through a heavy indirect fire, and the efficient man. 
ner in which he rendered services to the wounded at the battle of Manilla, Pp. |. 

August 13, 1898.—F. D. Millet and G. L. Rathbone, civilians and volunteer aids 
to Brig. Gen. Francis V. Greene, U. 8. Volunteers: For valuable services rendered 
in the trenches at the attack on Manila, P. I. 

August 16, 1898.—Q. M. Sergt. Reginald B. Looker, anenny H, First District of 
Columbia Volunteer Infantry: For meritorious conduct in saving, at the risk of 
his own life, a soldier from drowning in the Bay of Guanica, off Fort Capron, P. k, 

August 21,28, 1897.—First Sergt. Richard Wolfe, Company I, Sixth U. 8. Volun- 
teer Infantry: For meritorious conduct in saving, at the risk of his own life 
August 21, 1898, a soldier from drowning in Chickamauga Creek, near ( imp 
Thomas, Georgia; and August 28, 1898, for meritorious action in saving the lives 
of three inmates of a vehicle, by stopping a runaway horse, at Lytle, Ga. 

August, 1898.—Col. Charles R. Greenleaf, assistant surgeon-general, U.S. Army: 
For most efficient and hazardous services in the medical department in Cuba and 
during the Porto Rican campaign, especially in the yellow-fever camps. 

August, 1898.—Capt. Andrew 8S. Rowan, Nineteenth U. 8. Infantry (then lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Sixth U.S. Volunteer Infantry): For distinguished service in Cuba 
preceding and following the campaign, securing most valuable information under 
perilous circumstances, and also for rendering most efficient and valuable sery- 
ices in Porto Rico. 

August, 1898.—Lieut. Col. William R. Grove, Thirty-sixth U.S. Volunteer Infan- 
try (then captain, First Colorado Volunteer Infantry): For meritorious co 
in being particularly active in reconnoissance work and fearless in penctr 
beyond the American lines and close to those of the enemy; also assisti I 
making a careful examination of the ground between the American trenches 
and Fort San Antonio de Abad, previous to the attack of Manila, P. I. 

August, 1898.—Second Lieut. Rice W. Means, Company E, First Colorado Volu 
teer Infantry: For conduct in the Manila compete involving great risk « 
characterized by coolness and courage; also for being particularly active in recon- 
noissance work, and fearless in penetrating beyond the American lines ani 
to those of the enemy, and for assisting in a careful examination of the ; 
between the American trenches and Fort San Antonio de Abad. 

September 1, 1898.—George W. Garnsey and John M. Claxton — privat 
James C. McCarty (then trumpeter), Company B; Louis A. Sillito (then p: 
Company C, and William L. Irving (then private), Company D, Third | 
auseet Infantry: For voluntarily nursing yellow-fever patients at Guanta 
Cuba. 

October 5, 1898.—Acting Hosp. Steward Oscar Burkard (then private), U 

pital Corps: For distinguished bravery in action against hostile Indians at | 
tae Minn. (Medal of honor.) 

October 14, 1898.—Corp1. Frank L. Owens and Private Edgar A. Taylor, C 
M, First California Volunteer Infantry: For meritorious conduct in savin: 
risk of their own lives, a soldier from drowning in the Pasig River, Manila 
Philippine Islands. 

November 8, 1898.—Thaddeus R. Hyatt, now out of service (then corpo! 


— L, Nineteenth U.S. Infantry): For capturing two of the worst cri! 


orto Rico, near Guayanilla,P.R. (Certificate of merit. 
November 15, 1898.—Second Lieut. William B. Baker, Eighteenth U.S 
(then private, Astor Battery, U.S. Volunteers): For meritorious action i 


| (with the aid of others), at the risk of his own life, a Filipino from drow 
Auguat 9, 1898.—First Sergt. Cecil B. West, Company E; Sergt. Henry L. Clot- 


the Pasig River, Philippine Islands. 
November 15, 1898.—Corp|. Frank J. Hutchinson, Astor Battery, U. 8. Vo! 


| and Private Harry E. Duffy, Company H, Tenth Pennsylvania Volunt: 
| try: For meritorious action in saving (with the aid of another), at the 


their own lives, a Filipino from drowning in the Pasig River, Philippi 

November 15, 1898.—Robert Healy, civilian: For meritorious conduct 
at os risk # his own life, a Filipino from drowning in the Pasig Ri\ 
Manila, P. I. 

November 24, 1898.—Sergt. Edmond Barry, Battery H, Second U.S. Artill: 
meritorious conduct in saving, at the risk of his own life, a soldier fror 
ing, in Long Island Sound, off New London, Conn. 

February 12, 1899.—First Sergt. Irvin L. Hunsaker, Company H, Eighte: 
Infantry: For distinguished gallantry in battle, Jaro, Panay, P.I. (Cert 
merit.) 

February 21, 1899.—Corp|. James B. Patterson, Company K, First Tenn 
unteer Infantry: For saving the life of a comrade by shooting an insur 
was about to fire upon the same, on the banks of the La Paz River, Pa 
(Certificate of merit. ) 

February 22, 1899.—Sergt. Leon H. Chick (then sergeant, Battery H), 
Third U.S. Artillery: For risking his life in order to check a fire at Ma 
(Certificate of merit.) 

February 28, 1899.—Charles Ohmer, now out of service (then private, ‘ 
F, Nineteenth U. S. Infantry): For attacking and defeating robbers nea 
tas, P. R. (Certificate of merit.) 

March 3, 1899.—Forrest F. Farmer, now out of service (then private, C: 
Eighteenth U. 8. Infantry): For coolness and courage on picket duty! 
P. 1. (Certificate of merit. : 

May 20, 1899.—Charies J. Lavier (then corporal, Company H, Ninth t 
try), died of wounds received in action: For meritorious conduct in sav i 
risk of ee life, a soldier from drowning in the Rio Grande, near ‘ 
Luzon, P. I. ; 

May 23, 1899.—Capt. John E. Boyer, First Washington Volunteer Infa! 
meritorious conduct in saving, at the risk of his own life, a soldier fro! 
ing in the Pasig River, at Pasig, Luzon, P. I. : 

June 14, 1899.—Private Harry Shields, Hospital Corps, U. S. Army: | 
guished conduct in the flood at Brackettville,Tex. (Certificate of meri! 

June 17, 1899.—Corp. Michael J. Sullivan, Battery N, Fifth U. S. Artil 
corporal, Battery G, First U. 8. Artillery), and Private Thomas W. Park~ 
G, First U. 8. Artillery: For meritorious conduct in saving, at the ris 
own lives, seven persons from drowning in the Gulf of Mexico, at Galves' 

June 20, 1899.—Second Lieut. Robert H. C. Kelton, First U.S. Artille: 
Sergt. Harald Rasmussen; Sergts. Charles L. Thieryand Archie H, Dub« 
Edgar Steele (now private, Battery L, Seventh U. 8. Artillery); Privates 
E. Brodesser, John F. Napier, Patrick O’ Day, John R. Stone, Birchard W)'> 
Leonard Clark, Battery H, First U. S. Artillery: For heroic and energe! 
in extinguishing the fire in the ordnance storeroom and consequent eX} 
the powder magazine, at Fort Pickens, Fla., in which efforts Lieutenan 
led his men in the hazardous work. ; 

October 6, 1899.—Capt. Edward L. King, Eleventh U.S. Volunteer Cava'r\ 
Yieutenant, Eighth U. Ss. Cavalry, and then serving with that regiment): |! 
the life of an officer in disarming a hostile Filipino who was about to *! 
officer at Binacayani, P. 1. . 

November 27, 1899.—Second Lieut. Edwin H. Martin, Fifth U. S. Artillc 
meritorious conduct in saving, at risk of hisown life, a soldier from drow! 
the New York harbor. 
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Reapportionment Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY ©. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 5, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 12740) making an apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress among the several States under the Twelfth Census. 


Mr. HENRY C. SMITH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There are three bills before the House for con- 
sideration—the one reported by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Twelfth Census, the one reported by the minority of that 
committee, and the one reported by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. CRUMPACKER}, also a member of the same committee. 

The first two named are based upon the tables furnished by the 
Director of the Census, and donot differ essentially in the method 
used to apportion the Representatives among the several States. 

The aim of the first is to keep the House at its present numer- 
ical size. The aim of the second is to increase the number of the 
Representatives in such a manner that the Representatives in 
none of the States shall be less than at the present time. The 
third proposes to reduce the number of Representatives in some of 
the States because of the fact that a large number of voters in 
these States have been deprived of the constitutional right to vote, 
in violation of section 2 of Article XIV of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, which provides that: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State, being 21 years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 

There is much force and justice in this proposition. It may 
have been a mistake in the beginning to have granted the right of 
suffrage to the colored men of the South in their condition, so 
lately freed from bondage. The people of the Southland claim 
that the colored man can not be trusted; that he belongs, by na- 
ture, to an inferior race, and can not become the equal of his white 
brother, and that for this reason he ought not be permitted to 
vote. Our brothers of the South are so firm in this belief that it 
is not. disguised that by various methods, fair or foul, the rights 
of franchise of their late slaves have been abridged, and they have 
firmly determined that they will not have the black man to rule 
over them. At first, by the aid of force and intimidation, he was 
discouraged, to say the least—to put it mildly and politely—from 
using the ballot. 

Now a more genteel way is found—a method that is sustained 
by the courts—a method of fixing qualifications which the colored 
voter can not meet and comply with. The conditions are such, 
and the fact is, that they do not vote. 
gressional Directory will show this. Take the State of Georgia, 
one of the most advanced and progressive of the Southern States, 
where intelligence and patriotism are of a high order. In 1898 
there were cast for all the candidates for Congress of all the polit- 
ical parties in the whole eleven districts only 71,709 votes. 

In the Second district of Michigan, which I have the honor to 
represent, there were cast at the same election, for the candidates 
for Congress in that district, 41,816. Think of it! Nearly as 
many votes were cast in my district as were voted in seven dis- 
tricts of Georgia. There were cast in the First, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, Eighth, and Tenth districts of Georgia only 42,438. 
In Michigan, one Congressman has nearly 42,000 votes. In Geor- 
gia, he has 3,000, Upon what theory of justice and fair play can 
this be justified? Itisa mere farce. It is natural that man should 
desire to ‘* wield the scepter of empire;” that he should vote. If 
he does not desire to vote, there is some reason for this condition. 
It is not shown or contended that his brother of the dark skin does 
not want to vote. 

Now, for one, I think he should be given the full franchise, or 
no franchise whatever. It is idle to give him the letter of the law 
and not the spirit of it. It is the ‘spirit that maketh alive.” He 
has been deceived and tampered with quite long enough. This 
continual agitation keeps alive sectional hatred in our country, 
where none should exist. Let it be settled once for all. If he is 
to be permitted to vote, let that permission be free and full. If he 
is not, let this, too, be determined, and be beyond doubt and 
beyond dispute. 

I believe he can be trusted. When his master took up arms 





| such like laws uniform. 
An inspection of the Con- | 
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against the North and went out to fight against the Union for 
what he understood to be his rights, and he left his lands, his 
ronan. his wife, his daughters, his all, in the keeping of this 
lack man—his bondman—when he went away to fight against the 
liberty of this man; oh, wonderful trust! oh, faithful obedience! 
And when he returned, vanquished, yet proud, he found that this 
trust and confidence had not been betrayed. The colored man is 
intelligent. There has never been a tribe or a race in the world’s 
history which has made the strides of progress he has made, 
Think of the hundreds of years of bondage in which he lived. 
Generation after generation born and lived without hope, with- 
out opportunity, and without ability to better or improve condi- 
tions. Now, in these few years he is a leader among men—a vir- 
tuous, intelligent, and progressive citizen. The white race under 
the same circumstances could scarcely have done better. 

He is patriotic, too. Witness the courage and bravery of the 
Twenty-fourth United States Volunteers on San Juan Hill. 
There is nothing in history or in fiction more noble than the con- 
duct of these patriotic colored men. They volunteered to cut the 
barbed wire that hindered the forward march of our soldiers to 
meet the Spanish arms. It was certain death to all who went. 
They cut the wire in the very rain of Spanish bullets, that the 
Stars and Stripes might march on—that our standard might be 
placed on foreign soil. Noman of them came back alive. They 
sleep this day by the silent sea, but their spirits will march on and 
their brave deeds will be read in song and in story by all the gen- 
erations yet to come. 

Can it be that such men ought not to have the right to cast an 
honest vote ‘‘ where no man shall make him afraid,” and that un- 
challenged by conditions he can not meet and compiy with. Con- 
ditions which would not be reasonable to men who represent gen- 
erations of culture, refinement, and education would be most 
unreasonable to be imposed upon men lately emerged from a con- 
dition of bondage, and when these conditions are imposed delib- 
erately, for the purpose of preventing the exercise of the franchise, 
they are obnoxious, intolerable, and find no warrant in our civili- 
zation. Even the courts may sustain them. There isa law the 
courts and all must respect—the absolute right of every man to 
equal advantage and opportunity. 

The trouble is, as it seems to me, this proposition of the gentle- 
man from Indiana either comes too late or is not the proper method 
of treatment of the subject. It seems not practicable now at this 
time to determine for what reason or cause or by what means 
voters were disfranchised. It seems not fair to determine, with 
no facts, but upon inferences, that voters were disfranchised by 
unconstitutional inhibitions, and that therefore representation 
should be cut off To enact into law such a proposition would 
amount to this. It seems to me that the provisions of the Consti- 
tution are mandatory, and that if it shou!d appear that a Repre- 
sentative is returned from a district where voters are under the 
constitution disfranchised, such Representative is not legally here, 
and should not be permitted to retain and hold bis place. 

The whole matter could be adjusted by an amendment to the 


Constitution and then the passage of a law by (ongress making 
the qualifications of voters uniform throughout the Union, in the 
same manner as it is proposed to make the laws of marr age and 


divorce, the law concerning the protest of commerc.al paper, and 
With such a law the whole problem 
might be solved, and solved equitably and fairly. Ihave sub- 
mitted a resolution for such an amendment. ‘The only men who 
do not vote are the insane and the criminals. The man whe can 
vote and will not is worse than any other. He is an enemy to his 
country and an undesirable citizen. There is a greater enemy to 
society, however—the man who deliberately and intentionally 
prevents another from performing this sacred duty, upon the 
proper performance of which depends the good future of our great 
Republic. 

I will now discuss the so-called Hopkins bill. It is urged that 
the membership of the House must be cut down, or at least 
kept with the present number. That we should be satisfied 
with ourselves is quite natural, but the main reasons urged are 
that the Hall is too small to admit of a larger number, and that 
the House now has ceased to be a deliberative body, and that the 
members can not give proper attention to public affairs under con- 
sideration. 

I desire to urge, in the first place, that the aim of our Constitu- 
tion and the design of the framers thereof was that the House 
should be the representative body; that it should be for the peo- 
ple and near the people; that the constituency of the Congress- 
man should know him and have opportunity to confer with him. 
He is required to live in the district he represents. This plan 
and aim of the Constitution and of the framers ought not to be 
thwarted for the want of a proper place in which Congress should 
transact the public business. Are weto confine ourselves to any 
particular hall or place? The body ought to be paramount, not 
the hall. 

In most, if not all, of the other countries of the world the direct 
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representative of the people has a much smaller constituency than | 


in our country, and yet a way is found to transact the public af- 
fairs. American genius and intelligence should not despair—a 
comforts of royalty.” If the House has, in fact, become unwieldy 
and has ceased to be a deliberative body, this should and can be 
remedied. In the first place, much confusion would be avoided if 
the desks were removed, which subserve no good or useful purpose. 


co which are read during the consideration of the gravest 
su 


the proceedings. 


If the listener could hear, there would then be full attention. | is known as the project of 1852.. The object was to provide a har. 


When the listener can only half hear it can not be expected that 


there will be rapt attention. There is nothing more disagree- | : : 
I & ; —g kegan, with an entrance channel and basin 13 feet deep below plane 


able, or that will tend more to disorder than just partly hearing. 
With the desks out and the space contracted, the remainder of the 
Hal! could be used for work and business purposes, where pressing 
business could be done and conferences might be had, so that all 
who were within the Hall would have and could have no purpose 


obtain. 


not without severe criticism oppose or even inquire into? Hecan 


not, under the rules, get time or opportunity for debate or even | 


recognition to inquire or to make a moticn or an objection with- | _ : r ‘ 1 ; 
| North pier to begin at a point 2,370 feet north of the bric 


out the consent of the chairman having the matter in charge or 
without the consent of the Speaker. The report of the committee 
is sacred, and can not be opposed, criticised, or even inquired into. 
The member must bow to the conclusions of the committee or be 
branded a kicker and a traitor. Under such conditions who, for- 
sooth, would listen? Stifle not the individual member, and the 
proceedings of the House will have attention. 

The House is governed by committees, and an independent 
opinion of an individual member is absolutely suppressed, or at 
least such is the design. From time to time men come here, lib- 


erty-loving men, full of courage, wko rise above the rules, but | 
If the committee is to be | 


their path is not strewn with roses. 
supreme, of what use is the member who is not fortunate enough 
to be on the committee? These members are only expected to re- 
spond to the patriotic call for a quorum. 


people, for the people, and by the people.” The conditions here 
are the logical conclusions of the spirit of the times—consolidation 
and combination; all must bend and yield to organization. This 


is the menace of the age. The thinking, planning, reasonable | : tee 
; dune » oon 
| March 3, 1881 


man is lost, and he is lost and swallowed up here, as elsewhere. 
Hope that ‘‘riseth eternal ever” is lost here. or at least such is the 
design. 

As has been said during this debate, the fault is with the House; 
the remedy is with the House. If the members would rise to the 
full measure of their manhood. rise to the old heroic heights, the 
evils would disappear. 

The Senate, with few members, is proverbially slow—that 
branch of Congress. the tomb wherein sleeps, against the impa- 
tient protest of the people. legislation until the need for it is 
almost past; and yet that body is in session more hours than is 
the House. I need only eall attention to the Dingley law, which 
passed the House, the members of which were fresh from the in- 
structions of the people, in a very few days. But it lingered for 
weary weeks in the Senate, until the impatient people were almost 
ready to rise and protest against the Senate. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 


vi 


Fr 
HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 14, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 13189) making apurepeiadions for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. FOSS said: 

Mr. CHAtRMAN: I desire to call the attention of the committee 
briefly to the item on page 27, lines 12 to 24, which reads: 

Improving harbor at Waukegan, Ill.: Continuing improvement in accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Doc. No. 343, Fifty-sixth Congress, 


firat session, $100,000: Provided, That a contract or contracts may be entered 
into by the Secretary of War for such materials and work as may be neces- 


yjects. With thedesks out, the spacecould be narrowed so that | 


there would be no difficulty in hearing and understanding all of | 20 feet of water. One crib 30 by 125 feet was placed in positior 
| . ~* On, 


I _ What a noble occupa- | 
tion for the representatives of a free and independent and self- | 
governing people, the representatives of a government ‘‘of the 
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sary to complete the project recommended in said report, to be paid for as 
appropriations may from time to time be made by law, not to exceed in the 
aggregate $245,000, exclusive of the amounts herein and heretofore appropri- 


| ated— 
way will be found, even without copying the ‘‘ Magnificent dis- | 


and trace the growth of a harbor that is likely to become one of 
the important ports on Lake Michigan. 

Its first great advocate and defender was Daniel Webster, who 
upon one occasion, in a speech in the Senate, painted in glowing 


Members use them only for workbenches and storerooms for news- | colors its future. The first appropriation was made for this har 


bor in 1852, when Congress appropriated $15,000 for ‘‘ the improve- 
ment of the harbor breakwater at Waukegan.” 

The first plan adopted was a breakwater parallel to the shore in 
but was carried away by storm,and work was abandoned, This 
bor for vessels engaged in the lake commerce of the city of Wau- 


of reference of the coast chart of Lake Michigan, being 3.6 feet 
below high-water rates of 1888. This is substantiated by the re- 


| port of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, page 2520, 1806, 


So far as I have been able to learn, nothing was then done until 


there except to listen, and then quiet and orderly attention would | 1872 by the Federal Government. 


In 1872 an examination and report were authorized in the river 


Then, again, what inducement is there for a member to listen | #24 harbor bill of that year, but no action was taken upon this. 


to proceedings in which he can not take a part; which he can | 


In 1880 Congress made an appropriation of $15,000 toward car- 
rying out a certain project which is known in the Chief of En- 
gineer’s Reports as the project of 1880. This project of 1880 was: 

To inclose a portion of Lake Michigan by projecting pe em the shore 

ge pier, extend east 
erly into the lake 300 feet, then south 1,650 feet, thence southeast 142 feet, 
thence east 300 feet. South pier to begin 240 feet north of the bridge pier and 


| extend easterly into the lake 900 feet. Area between piers and shore to be 


dredged to not less than 13 feet and shore line revetted. About 650 feet of 
the north pier was built under this project. <A strip of land about 10) feet 
wide and 2,294 feet long was transferred to the United States by the city of 


| Waukegan for harbor purposes August 24, 1880. 


In 1881 Congress appropriated $15,000 for continuance of the 


| 1880 project, but in 1882 the provision of two years previous was 
| modified— 


by locating the south pier about 850 feet south of the shore end of the nort! 
pier and extending the north pier easterly from its outer end as it stood at 
that time. Since this diminished very considerably the area of the har! 
additional room was to be obtained by dredging an interior basin in the low 
ground between the shore and bluff connected by a narrow channel with the 
exterior basin. (Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, Part 
IV, 1896, p. 2520.) 


In every river and harbor bill appropriations to continue work 
upon the Waukegan Harbor along lines of project of 1880 as mod- 
ified in 1882, and later in 1896, have been made as follows: 


Act of 
August 30, 1852, for breakwater (outer) 


ET Dt) <t6. a eine phan Seadseainnehasen eta meth dahbbienaie 0 
July 5, 1884 

August 15, 1886 i 

I a i a ne ‘ 
il GAT EE REE AE EET AR A OAT, el i RR a 

J aly 13, 1892 

August 18, 1804 

June 3, 1896 

I eae a eal einin pednaenaanienies ee 


Total appropriations for harbor 
Appropriation for outer breakwater (1852) ......... 


Total for present harbor 


(Appendix L L—Report of Captain Warren. Report of the Chief 
gineers, United States Army, p. 3811, part 5.) 


This statement shows $220,500 appropriated for the present har- 
bor to March 38, 1899. 

In 1896 report (pp. 2519, 2520) the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, states: 


The modifications of original projects of 1880 and 1882, as approved J 
1896, are asfollows: The north and south arm of the north pier to be cont 
by a revetment with the American Mortar Company's revetment; t 
trance to the harbor to be dredged toa depth of i3 feet below the p!a 
reference of the coast charts of Lake Michigan, viz, 3.06 feet below 
water of 1838, with a width of 200 feet, and the harbor itself to be dredg 
the same depth, and with a width of 300 feet, beginning at the norther 
boundary line of the Government land: and the new shore line in the ha! 
to be riprapped with heavy blocks of stone for a length of about 400 feet 
ginning at the south pier. 


Both piers were completed to full length in 1895, and the di edg- 

ing in 1897, and since hen expenditures have been for repairs au 1 

maintenance, s 
This is stated in the mo of the Chief of Engineers, United 


States Army, in 1900, and I beg to quote his language as to the 


| present condition of the improvement, as follows: 


Soundings taken in April, 1900, showed a channel between the piers | 
-- below datum, and with a least width of about 160 feet. ; . 
he city of Waukegan obtained permission and caused the dredging 0! © 
channel, situated midway between the harbor piers, 50 feet wide and Is f° 
deep below datum, and in the basin the same depth and about 200 feet wit’ 
which connects with a slip constructed by the Elgin, Joliet and Easter? 
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2ailway Company for the Western Coal and Dock Company, of Chicago. The 
vailway company also dredged their slip to a depth of 18 feet. This dredg- 
ing was completed in May, 1899. 

‘Soundings taken in April, 1900, showed that the channel dredged by the 
city authorities had decreased in depth to about 16 feet, and had a minimum 
width of but 40 feet, and the Western Coal and Dock Company obtained per- 
mission to redredge it. This was done in April and May, 1900, peaeae. they 
report it, in the removal of 33,650 cubic yards of material and a channel 
about 75 feet wide, with a depth of 18 feet. 7 

* With the exception of dredging done by the city of Waukegan and private 
parties, it is probable no materia! change in depth has occurred since sound- 
ings were taken. The actual depth June 30, 1900, was about 13 feet for a width 
of 140 feet, that had been obtained by the United States, within which for a 
least width of 7 feet a depth of 17 feet had been obtained by the city of Wau- 
kegan and other parties. 


Thus we find that the project for a harbor at Waukegan in 1880, 
modified in 1882 and again in 1896, has been carried out by the 
Government. 

Realizing the growing importance of Waukegan, with a con- 
stantly increasing commerce under adverse circumstances, I, as 
the Representative of the district in which the city of Waukegan 
is located, introduced a resolution in the House of Representatives 


in 





in the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, directing the Sec- | 


retary of War to cause a preliminary examination and survey, 
embracing information concerning the commercial importance, 
present and prospective, and the advisability of improvement to 
be made at the Waukegan Harbor, with a view of obtaining a 
channel 300 feet wide and 20 feet deep. This resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and, after a care- 
ful consideration, the committee acted favorably upon the subject- 
matter of the resolution and inserted the Waukegan item on page 
40 of the river and harbor act approved March 3, 1899 (Public 
Document 189). 

The Chief of Engineers of the Army complied with the law in 
this act, and submitted to Congress, through the Secretary of War, 


a report known as House Document 343, Fifty-sixth Congress, | 


first session. After a careful investigation, the Chief of Engi- 
neers recommended a 20-foot channel, in accordance with the plans 
submitted by Captain Warren, of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, on January 5, 1900, as follows: 

SURVEY OF WAUKEGAN HARBOR, ILLINOIS, WITH A VIEW TO OBTAINING 

A CHANNEL 30 FEET WIDE AND 20 FEET DEEP. 

UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 5, 1900. 

GENERAL: I have the honor tosubmit the following report of asurvey and 
estimate of costof improvement of Waukegan Harbor, with a view to obtain- 
ing a channel 300 feet wide and 20 feet deep, in accordance with the require- 
ments of section 22, river and harbor act, approved Murch 3, 1899, together 
with a map of the survey. 

The harbor of Waukegan, Ill., is situated on the western shore of Lake 
Michigan, about 85 miles north of Chicago and about 5) miles south of Mil- 
waukee. The present harbor is entirely artificial, it not being located at the 
mouth of a river. The Waukegan River, which empties into Lake Michi- 
gan just south of the harbor, is a comparatively insignificant stream and of 
no importance or utility for harbor purposes. Theonly feature favorable for 
the construction of a harbor is the low ground between the shore line and the 
me and which is composed of sand and other material easily removed by 
dredging. 

The earliest project for improvement of this harbor was adopted in 1852 
and was fora breakwater parallel to the shore. 
placed in position, but was carried away, and the work was then abandoned. 

A definite plan for the construction for a harbor was adopted in 1880, mod- 
ifled in 1882 and again in 1896. The present project, as finully modified, pro- 
vides for a channel 13 feet deep below the datum plane of harbor improve- 
ments, between parallel piers about 235 feet apart, together with a basin hav- 
ing the same depth and width of 300 feet, and extending north to the north- 
erly boundary line of United States property. The piers were completed in 
18%5 and the dredging in channel and basin in 1897. 

To obtain a channel 300 feet wide and 20 feet deep it will. be necessary to 
build a new north pier parallel to the present pier, to extend the south pier, 
and to construct a breakwater, all to be located as shown on the accompany- 
ingmap. The estimated cost of this work, together witb the dredging, nec- 
essary repairs to present piers, etc., is $305,000. 

It is believed, however, that the main object sought, viz, to obtain a har 
bor having a depth of 20 feet, and that shall be accessible to and sufficiently 


One crib, 30 by 25 feet, was | 


sla 


bors along the western shore of Lake Michigan a breakwater has not been 
included in the original project for such enlargement, it has been found 
necessary to subsequently modify the project to the extent of providing for 
a breakwater. It is therefore considered best to include the constructien of 
the breakwater in the original project for the 20-foot channel. 

Many complaints having been made of the difficulty of turning large ves- 
sels from the entrance channel into the basin, it is proposed to increase the area 
of the basin by dredging the triangular portion lying between the present 
north pier and the line of the proposed dock toadepth of 20feet. The greater 
part of that portion of the north pier to be removed is ina decayed and dilapi- 
dated condition, and would require immediate removal above the water sur- 
face. Itis believed that the pile dock can be built at a cost no greater, and 
possibly less, than the cost of renewing the pier. The additional cost of 
enlarging the basin would therefore be the cost of dredging, and which is 
estimated at $17,000. 

The estimated cost of the improvement is as follows: 


Extending north pier 1,000 feet and south pier 1,400 feet by cribs 100 


feet by 24 feet by 22} feet on pile foundation, 2.400 linear feet, at $70_ $168,000 
Breakwater, 6 cribs, each 100 feet by 30 feet by 254 feet on pile founda- 
tion, 600 linear feet, at $105 ....... paiaeteindeien anmmein mindenine i siteebtees 63, 000 
Bulkheads for protecting outer end of south pier and southerly end 
incl enna neh ken newd aeenee iatenneiiedaiiudial ’ 1,000 
770 linear feet pile dock, at $12 ............ ; iia ta tipenlebadeaenan 9, 240 
Removing portion of north pisr, 985 feet pile pier, at $ sition 4,675 
Rebuilding 1,000 linear feet superstructure of south pier, at $1U_..... 10,000 
Repairing portions of present piers ppeuuaensddnaeateannews 2, 000 
333} cords stone for refilling piers, at $6 ...................... ‘ 2,000 
Dredging 362,000 cubic yards, at 15 cents ci thcieaihdinaimsettieisiniianietes - 54,300 
Contingencies, superintendence, inspection, ete. ............-... 2.2... 30, TS 
a 345, 000 


This estimate is based on present prices for material and labor, as deter- 
mined by the latest bids received for doing similar work. The price of dredg 
ing is placed at 15 cents, to cover the cost of dredging hardpan,a certain per 
centage of which will probably be encountered. 

It is therefore estimated that by maintaining the present width of en- 
trance of 235 feet the main purpose of the proposed improvement can be se 
cured at a saving of $50,000. 

It is believed that the present width of 235 feet is and will be sufficient for 
the requirements of commerce, and that the benefits to be derived from in- 
creasing the width 65 feet would not be worth the additional $50,000. 

With the exception of Menominee Harbor, none of the harbors in this dis- 
trict have so great a width of entrance as 300 feet. The widths of entrance 
to the most important harbors in this district are as follows: 

Kenosha, 250 feet: Racine, 250 feet: Milwaukee, 284 feet, and least width 
between piers of 260 feet; Sheboygan, 275 feet: Manitowoc, 2% feet. 

While the width of entrance to Waukegan Harbor is less than any of the 
foregoing, it is nevertheless believed it is sufticient, protected as the entrance 
will be by a breakwater. 

It is therefore recommended that the present width of entrance be not in- 
creased, and that the extension to the piers and location of the breakwater 
be as shown by full red lines on the accompanying map 

Since the completion of the 13-foot channel by the United States extensive 
improvements have been made to the harbor by the city of Waukegan and 
by the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Company. 

The entrance channel, basin, and adjacent slip have been dredged by the 
city of Waukegan and by the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Company, 
so as to afford a narrow but navigable channel having a depth of 17 feet below 
datum, thus making the harbor accessible to vessels engaged in the coal-car 
rying trade, the projected depth of 15 feet maintained by the United States 
being entirely inadequate for the requirements of the growing commerce of 
this port. 

In accordance with the terms of a lease from the Secretary of War to the 
city of Waukegan, dated September 4, 1897, and granting to the city of Wau- 
kegan the use of a portion of the Government land, a description of which is 
given in Annual Report of Chief of Engineers for 1807, page 270, the city of 
Waukegan has built a pile dock along the westerly harbor line extending 
southerly for a distance of about 567 feet. The Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railway Company have constructed the slip shown on the accompanying 
map, and it is understood to be the intention of the company to construct 
another slip similar to the present one in the near future 

The Western Coal and Dock Company, of Chicago, I11., have obtained the 
dock privileges fronting on the south side of Slip No. l and have erected ex- 
tensive coal sheds adjacent thereto, equipped with modern appliances for the 


| rapid handling of coal. 


commodious for the largest class of vessels engaged in the commerce of the | 


sent Lakes, can be attained at a less cost by the adoption of the following 
pian: 

_ The north pier to be extended 1,000 feet and the south pier 1.400 feet, by 
timber cribs, each 100 feet by 24 feet by 22} feet, placed on pile foundation, 
filled with stone, and riprapped. 

A breakwater 600 feet long to be built, the proposed location of which is 
shown on accompanying map, the breakwater to consist of six cribs, each 100 
feet by 30feet by m eet, ona pile foundation, filled and riprapped with stone. 

rhe outer end of the south pier and the southerly end of the breakwater 
to be protected by suitable bulkheads. 

All that portion of the present north pier along the east side of the basin 


and as far out as the angle, a total distance of about 935 feet, to be removed, | 


and a pile dock to be built on the line shown on map. 

Rebuilding about 1,000 feet of the inner and older portion of the south pier 
above the water surface, making necessary repairs to the remaining portions 
of both piers, and refilling them with stone, where necessary. 

Dredging in the habor and basin to a depth of 20 feet below datum. 

The proposed general plan of harbor entrance is similar to the plans 
adopted for Racine and Kenosha harbors, at both of which a project for a 
channel 21 feet deep is now in course of completion. It is believed that by 
extending the piers and locating the breakwater as proposed and as indi- 
cated on the map, disturbances in the basin by reason of storms from either 
hortheasterly or southeasterly quarters will be prevented, and that safe 
entrance to the harbor can be had at all times. Experience indicates that 


whenever harbors in this district are deepened to 20 or 21 feet storms from a 
northeasterly direction produce serious disturbances not only in the harbor 
entrance, but for a considerable distance beyond, causing much dock front 
that should be available at all times to be useless during a gale from that 
Quarter. Whenever in other projects for deepening and enlarging the har- 


It is understood that the Peavy Elevator Company, who now have large 
elevators at South Chicago, have obtained the dock privileges pertaining to 
= No. 2, the slip yet to be constructed 

Vaukegan is provided with railroad facilities leading north and south and 
is the northern terminus of the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway, commonly 
known as the ** Chicago Outer Belt Line,’ and which makes direct connection 
with every railway entering Chicago. 

It is believed that if the channel depth be increased to 20 feet,as proposed, 
it would greatly increase the commerce of the port and be of general benefit 
to a large section of country. It would also relieve the congested condition 
of Chicago Harbor to a considerable extent, in a similar manner to South 
Chicago Harbor. 

The harbor is considered worthy of the proposed improvement by the 
United States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, . 
J. G 


Captain, Cor. 


WARREN, 
sor Engineers. 
A., 1900.) 


~ 


(Vol. 5, Appendix L L, p. 3773, Report Chief of Engineers, U. | 


I beg to make this report a part of my remarks. 

On May 22, 1900, I had the honor to appear before the River 
and Harbor Committee and urged them to carefully consider the 
importance of the Waukegan Harbor, as follows: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: I desire simply and 
brietly to call your attention to the harbor of Waukegan. While of course 
I am interested in all harbor facilities in the city of Chicago in view of the 
fact that the larger portion of my district is in that city, yet I do not appear 
here at this time for the harbor there, but more particularly for the harbor 
at Waukegan. This is the only harbor situated and located in my district. 

Waukegan is a city which, according to the census of 180%, had a popula 
tion of 6,000. 1 think the census of 1900 will show a population of 10,000—that 
is to say, during the last ten years it hasnearly doubled, if not more,in popu 
lation. In fact I donot know of any city in northern Illinois which has a 
such pregnene and growth during the lastten years as Waukegan. Itis about 
35 miles from Chicago and about 50 miles south of Milwaukee and within 6 or 
7 miles of the Wisconsin State line. 

The first improvement made by the Government at Waukegan on its 
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harbor was in 1852. In 1880a plan wasadoupted for the construction of a harbor, 
and was afterwards modified in 1882 and again in 1896. which provides for a 
channel 13 feet deep and an entrance tothe harbor of 235 feet. That plan has 
heen completed, as I understand, so that Waukegan Harbor to-day hasa depth 


of water of about 13 feet, although the main channel of the river, I may say, | 
is much more than that by reason of the fact that the city has oe money | 


there and has obtained a much deeper channel, and in some places, I think, 
it runs to 15, 17, or even 18 feet deep. Now, in the last river and harbor act, 
which was passed March 3, 1899, there was a provision for a preliminary ex- 
amination of this harbor, with a view of obtaining a channel] 300 feet wide 
and 20 feet deep, and under that provision the Chief of Engineers went to 
work and made a survey and estimate of cost, and he states here in this docu- 
ment, House Document 343, in reference to this matter, that 

“ To obtain a channel 300 feet wide and 20 feet deep will necessitate the 
construction of a new north pier parallel to the present pier, the extension 
of the south pier, and the construction of a breakwater, all to be located as 
shown by broken red lines on the accompanying map, the estimated cost, in- 
cluding dredging, repairs to present pier, etc., being $395,000.” 

The resolution Idrew up myself, but I was not aware at that time what 


the actual entrance to the harbor was, so I put itinat300 feet. Asamatter of | 


fact it is only 235 feet, and I think that would be all that is necessary, and if 
so, it would not be necessary to make a new entrance or change the piers in 
any way, shape,manner, orform. The Chief of Engineers also made an esti- 
mate, keeping the entrance at the present time of 235 feet, showing there 
would be a saving of $5,000, making, then. the total estimate of cost for im- 


proving this harbor 20 feet and leaving its present entrance at 235 feet at | 


$345,000. 

I may say in this connection that there are a great many important indus- 
tries at Waukegan. There are several large manufacturing establishments, 
some of them employing as high as from 500 to 600 men, and it is a growing 
manufacturing city. 

Captain Warren, of the Corps of Engineers, makes this recommendation 
- the end of this statement which I will file with you. Among other things, 
ne Says: 


es The Western Coal and Dock Company, of Chicago, Ill., have obtained the | 


dock privileges for running on the south side of Slip No. 1.and have erected 
extensive coal sheds adjacent thereto, equipped with modern appliances for 
the rapid handling of coal.”’ 

He also says: 

* Waukegan is provided with railroad facilities leading north and south 
and is the northern terminus of the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway, com- 
monly known as the ‘Chicago Outer Belt Line,’ and which makes direct 
connection with every railroad in Chicago.” 

And he further states: 

“It is believed that if the channel depth be increased to 20 feet, as pro- 
»0sed, it would greatly increase the commerce of the port and be of general 
benefit toa large section of country. It would also relieve the congested 
condition of Chicago Harbor to a considerable extent, in a similar manner to 
South Chicago Harbor. The harbor is considered worthy of the proposed 
improvement by the United States.” 

{ trust the committee will give this careful consideration, and I would 
be very much pleased, if in their judgment they think it wise, that the Gov- 
ernment should be committed to the work and the work placed upon the 
continuing contract plan. 


It is a matter of great gratification to me, and I know it will be 
to the city of Waukegan and the surrounding country, that the 


committee has seen fit to insert in this bill a provision for im- | 
| has been done anyone. 


provements at Waukegan to the extent of $345,000. 
This will be sufficient, as stated by the Chief of Engineers, to 
give a channel of 20 feet, making a harbor at Waukegan of the 


same depth as the great harbors on the lakes, and thereby encour- | 


aging manufacturing plants to locate where they can obtain the 
benefits of cheap freights in an enterprising, growing, and healthy 
city. 

There is not a more meritorious project in this bill than the im- 
provement of the Waukegan Harbor. During last year 747 ves- 


sels cleared from that port—a marked increase. and it is believed | 


that with the increased depth of the channel ships of large ton- 
nage bearing more merchandise will come and goand increase the 


commerce of the port until in time Waukegan will become one of | 


the important ports on the Great Lakes. . 

Certainly there is no harbor in the country that has a more bril- 
liant future than Waukegan. 

Everything that I said in my speech before the committee a 
year ago has been verified by time. At that time I stated that I 
believed the census of 1900 would show a population for Waukegan 
of about 10,000. Lalso stated that I did not know a place in north- 
ern Lllinois that had shown in the last decade such progress and 
growth according to its population. That has been verified by 
the census: and not only has the city doubled in population, but 


Lake County, in which Waukegan is situated, shows the enormous | 


increase of 42.3 per cent, standing second in the list of percentage 
of increase in Illinois, Cook being first. 


The people of this city are energetic and alive te the commer- | 


cial needs and demands of this port. 
Time and time again the city has expended large sums of money 


in aiding the Government in improving this harbor. Land has | I 
| sider the importance of river and harbor work, the intimat: 
| tions it bears to the commercial and business growth ©! 


been donated to the Federal Government, and in every possible 
way the people of this growing city have shown themselves will- 


ing to spend of their time and money indeveloping the commerce | 
| an amount much larger than that appropriated by this bil! 
| we may expect to see such appropriations going on and incre 


of thisharbor. Their acts have not only benefited Waukegan, 
but the commercial interests of the country. 


They are a patriotic people, and never inthe history of anational | 
| will demand it, and we could not resist those demands here | 


crisis have they failed to give of their bone andsinew to maintain 
the integrity of our institutions and support the honor of the 


country and our flag. On the roll of the nation’s honored dead | 


during the civil war and the recent Spanish conflict will be found 
the names of its patriotic and noblest sons, and many of its citi- 
zens to-day are bearing the scars of the nation’s true nobility. 


Theretore from every standpoint and consideration the peoy|e 
of Waukegan are worthy of your favorable action, and I trust the 
provision of the bill recommended by the committee and the War 
Department as a proper object of Government aid will not meet 
with objection from any member of this House, but, on the con- 
er will receive general approval and become the fixed law of ti. 

and, 


River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 
OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 14, 1901, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | 


| and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appropriat 


the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 1 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SPARKMAN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I did not intend speaking on the pending m: 


| ure at all, preferring to leave it to the House with the lucid s 


ment and the able argument of the chairman of the Comm ttee 
on Rivers and Harbors made in behalf of the bill; but certain 
criticisms have been indulged in by one or two gentlemen on this 
floor, some of which have been leveled at my own State, and |: 


| my silence might be construed into an admission of the justice of 
| these criticisms, | have changed my intention to remain silent and 


will ask the indulgence of the House while I discuss some of the 
provisions in the bill and reply to some of the claims made by 
those opposing the masure. 

Not that we object to criticism. On the contrary, the Com 
tee on Rivers and Harbors courts the most searching inquiry int 
every provision in this bill. The chairman has, indeed, thrown 


| wide open the door for discussion, and out of the alembic of criti 
| cism may come justice if injustice or wrong has been done any 


section or State or any member on this floor; but I claim, Mr. 
Chairman, that no injustice, certainly no intentional injustice 


Disappointments have occurred, to be sure. Members hay 
gotten as much out of this bill as they had wished, and the m 
bers of the committee are no exception to this rule. I dare say i 
a poll could be taken of the committee itself it would be a 
tained that several pet schemes of some of them have not 


| taken care of. They have not received all that was hoped fo 


them for their States or districts. But,sir,in a bill carrying only 
$60,000,000 this is impossible, if a distribution of that amount 's t 
be made on the basis of commerce, present or prospective. T 
country is too large, the worthy projects are too numerous 
demands of commerce too great to hope that all can be fully t 
care of in one such bill. 

Now, 1 am glad there has been no criticism of this bill 01 


| ground that it carries too much, for it is certainly not 0} 


criticism on that score; on the contrary, if I were called u) 
criticise the bill at all, I should do it on the ground that it ca 
too little instead of too much. Not that I complain of the 

the bill. It makes as large an appropriation as the commi'' 
thought the bill should carry, considering the necessities of 
departments of the Government. But, sir, this is a great country; 


| itis growing rapidly in every direction—in population, in wea! 


in agriculture, in manufacturing, andincommerce. Cheay tra 
portation, not only from the United States to foreign cou! 
but between the different parts of our own country, is the eT 
desideratum. 
The producer needs the lowest freight rates possible, whethe" ! 


a 


seeks a foreign or a home market, and is consequently inte! 


| beyond measure in the development of all the harbors and 


merce-bearing streams of the country. When, therefore, w‘ 
country, we could certainly, it seems to me, justify a bill car 


until the necessities of commerce are completely met. The | 
would, d 
But, Mr. Chairman, one or two members have criticised 
bill on account of the appropriations which go to the States T 
sented by members on the committee, or perhaps it wou'' 
more correct to say that the committee has been thus critic's”! 


re- 


De 














for no one has undertaken as yet to say that the appropriations 
have been unworthily bestowed. The cry is that the States repre- 
sented on the committee have received too much as compared with 
those States not thus represented, and that especially the districts 
represented by members on the committee have been unduly 
favored. The gentleman from Washington (Mr. CUSHMAN] was 
especially severe on that line, and my own State came in fora 
share of his invective. . 

Now, I shall not undertake to reply at length to the insinuation 
that in the aggregate the States represented on the committee re- 
ceived too much, for that charge was shown to be inaccurate by 
my colleague on the committee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ALEXANDER]. : ed 
States represented on the committee, receiving only three-fourths 
of the $60,000,000 appropriated and authorized, actually have more 
than $0 per cent of all the commerce of the country, and that if 
commerce alone is to be considered, then these 17 States are enti- 
tled to even more than they get in the bill. This is the way, at 
least, it presents itself when aggregates alone are considered. 
The same would no doubt be true if a like test were applied to the 
individual States. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is with regard to the criticisms of myself 


and of the State which I have the honor in part to represent on | ing these vessels are compelled to seek a safe harbor, and at pres- 


this floor that I intend to reply more particularly. If the gentle- 
man will cast his eye over the map of the State of Florida, he will 
see along peninsula extending from the lower edge of the State 
of Georgia way out into the southern seas, almost to Cuba and to 
the Bermudas, with a coast line of more than 1,400 miles on 


line he would travel more than 1,800 miles going from the Per- 
dido River, on the west, around by the Tortugas to Fernandina. 

On this coast line he would find 9 large deep-water harbors, 3 
on the Atlantic and 6 on the Gulf of Mexico; all of them of na- 
tional importance, but 3 of which, namely, Pensacola, Tampa, 
and Key West, have been classed among the 12 or 15 natural 
deep-water harbors of the country. Besides these there are many 
rivers and smaUer harbors, all important to the commerce ox the 
State, and incidentally to the country at large. 

It is over and through these that the productions of that State 
can be carried to the seaboard or other distributing centers, where 
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this river on the map which he happened to examine, but I am 


not in any way responsible for his failure so to do. I did not 
make the map. If I had, 1 can assure him the river would not 
have been overlooked, but would have been placed on the map, 


| properly marked, named, and designated, for, in the language of 


| the gentleman, ‘‘ the river is there.” 


It was demonstrated by him that the 17 | 


It rises in the lake region, on the border line between my own 
and an adjoining county, and flows thence in a westerly direction 
into the Gulf of Mexico, some thirty-five or forty miles north of 
the entrance to Tampa. It is also a commerce-bearing stream, of 
importance not only to the locality, but to the shipping interests 
for quite a distance up and down the coast and as far south as 
Key West. Just off the mouth of this river are some of the finest 
fishing and sponging grounds in the Gulf. 

An immense traftic is carried on in these two industries, as well 
as many others, which the carrying capacity of this stream aids 


| very materially; but when the Government project for the im-: 


provement of this stream is carried out the river will not only be 
more serviceable in the way just suggested, but will furnish a 
harbor of refuge to boats and other shipping engaged in that busi- 
ness. 

When a northwesterly, westerly, or southwesterly gale is blow- 


ent the nearest is at Tampa Bay, more than 40 miles away, as I 
have stated. Hence, when the waters leading from the Gulf into 


| this river are deepened, as they will be when this project is carried 


out, these boats will be afforded easy access to a harbor right at 


t . a _ hand when the storms come and they are compelled to seek shelter. 
straight lines, but if he were to follow the sinuosities of the shore | 


But, Mr. Chairman, Florida deserves much at the hands of the 
Federal Government, when her geographical position isconsidered. 


| Her more southerly harbors lie nearer to the Tropics than any 
| others on the continent, which gives those harbors an importance 


not only local and national, but international in their character. 
Already we have Porto Rico; we will always sustain the closest 
relations commercially and perhaps politically with Cuba; the 


| Nicarauga Canal, the pride and the hope of America, will soon 


be constructed; we are reaching out to te two Americas, South 


| and Central, and to the West Indies, for trade; and, if the path of 


the surplus, which is great, is carried and distributed throughout | 


the United States. Through these harbors comes and goes a large 
and rapidly increasing coastwise and foreign commerce, the esti- 
mated value of which is upward of $60,000,000 per annum. Who, 


then, can say that Florida, with all these rivers and harbors and | 
all this commerce, receives too much at the hands of the River and | 


Harbor Committee? 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not all. The income which the Gov- 
ernment derives from Florida entitles her to generous treatment 
at the hands of this body. From all sources—from the custom- 
houses, internal-revenue department, post-offices, etc.—for the 
year ending December 31 last Florida paid about $2,000,000 into 
the Government till, and from my own town, the city of Tampa, 


which gets only $150,000 in this bill, the Government received for | 


the same period the magnificent sum of about $1,500,000, or more 
than was paid into the National Treasury by the whole State of 
Washington combined for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900. 

Florida receives in this bill, in cash and in authorizations, a lit- 
tle more than $1,700,000, or about $850,000 per annum, supposing 
that the cash and the amount authorized can all be spent during 
the next two years; so it will be seen that she does not get one- 
half of what she will pay into the National Treasury during the 
same period of time. 

la that connection I wish to advert to another matter to which 
the gentleman alluded. He intimated, or at least I understood 
him as intimating, that I had favored my district at the expense 
of the other district of the State of Florida. If my friend will 
look at the figures, he will change his mind, for out of the seven- 
teen hundred and odd thousand dollars given to Florida $1,335,000, 
or about three-fourths, goes to the Second district, represented by 
my colleague, not counting $20,000 appropriated, together with 
the sum of $35,000 given by the Fifty-fifth Congress, for the build- 
ing of a dredge to be used throughout the State. 

Thus it will be seen that I have not only not favored my district, 
but have given to the Second district the lion’s share of the appro- 
priation, and that, too, whilst in the First district, which I have 
the honor to represent here, there are many more projects demand- 
ing and which should receive the attention of Congress than hap- 
pen to be in the Second Congressional district, so ably represented 
by my colleague, Mr. Davis; and yet that district does not receive 
any more than its just dues, even if it could be claimed that it 
has received more in this bill. 

Chen, too, the gentleman stated, as one of the reasons for con- 
demning the bill, or the members of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, that one river, viz, the Anclote, in my district, could 
hot be found on the latest edition of Rand & McNally’s map. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry the gentleman could not find 








| few years, and yet her progress has not been impeded. 


our destiny lies, as is hoped by many, to the southward as well 
as to the westward, then our rivers and harbors are not local in 
their character, for there is notasection or State in the Union not 
interested in this southern trade and, consequently, in the devel- 
opment of those harbors; and every large port on her coast thus 
assumes a national importance. 

Already Pensacola, Apalachicola, and Carrabelle, Tampa, Key 
West, and Miami, have a rapidly increasing commerce with Cuba 


| and Central America, while Fernandina, Jacksonville, and again 


Miami are developing theirs with the Bermudas. 

I have heard it said, Mr. Chairman, that the long railroad haul 
on freight would act as a deterrent to commerce through Florida 
ports, and especially those located in the far South; but this is not 
true for many reasons, prominent among which is the fact that 
the tendency is everywhere toward the cheapening of railroad 
freight rates, brought about to some extent by the improved facili- 
ties for loading and unloading of cars, for hauling them rapidly 


| over long distances, by the increase in the carrying capacity of 


cars, in the power of the engines, and in the improvement of the 
rails and roadbeds over which these freight-laden cars are to be 
hauled. 

Hence the difference in the cost of transportation between the 
longer and shorter hauls being so slight will soon cease to enter 


| into the calculation of shippers, while rapid transit will become 


more and more the chief consideration; thus the Florida ports 
will continue to increase in importance over those on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf farther to the northward. Who, then, can say that 
Florida, with all these advantages, does not deserve the few hun- 
dred thousand dollars she receives in this bill? 

But, sir, her people merit some consideration at the hands of 
Congress, if pluck and energy count for anything. The State has 
been swept by tornadoes, stricken by pestilence, and visited (trop- 
ically situated though she is) by killing frosts, all within the last 
For many 
years the chief production of the largest portion of Florida has 
been the orange, in which industry no State or country in the 
world excelled her. 

Millions of dollars had been invested in this industry alone, buf 
the frosts came, and in a single night it has been estimated that 
more than $25,000,000 of property was destroyed. In numerous 
instances the hard-earned accumulations of alifetime were swept 
away; but the people were not discouraged, and that pioneer spirit 
which braved the savage in the early days of Florida’s history, 
which met calmly and unflinchingly the dangers and hardships 
of frontier life, which cleared the forests, builded homes, and 
planted the garden, orchard, and farm until no land was more in- 
viting than theirs, came to the rescue of her people in this their 
day of adversity, and, without a dollar of outside aid, with naught 
but their indomitable will and the wonderful resources of that 
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great State, they went to work to mend their shattered fortunes, 
with the result that to-day there is not aState in the Union whose 
pople are more prosperous than are the people of my own State; 
er resources are being more rapidly developed than ever before, 
her wealth has been augmented, and her population increased, 
until this Congress has found it necessary to increase our repre- 
sentation on this floor. 

The gentleman from Washington has paid a glowing tribute to 
his own State, and well, no doubt, does she deserve the encomium. 
Her people are progressive and bright has been her career in the 
field of advancement. But all this is true of my own State. 
There is no Commonwealth inthis wide Union, from the East to 
the West, or from lake to Gulf, whose people are more progressive 
or which has moved more rapidly along every line of human ad- 
vancement than has Florida during the last two decades. 

None has a greater variety of resources, of climate, or produc- 
tions; none rests beneath clearer skies or is fanned by softer breezes; 
none possesses more majestic rivers or more commodious and im- 
portant harbors; and if the gentleman’s State, lying well toward 
the setting sun, can draw inspiration from the fact that she ap- 

roaches nearer to the Orient and our possessions in the Pacific, 
Saaenies which and this country thousands of miles yet intervene, 
the State of Florida, touching almost the shores of the Antilles, is 
the gateway to the countries which lie to the south of us, and she 
will continue to grow great and rich by reason of the commerce 
that will go hence to those countries and come back from them 
through our ports, to be scattered throughout the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Southern, Middle, and Northwestern States. [Applause.] 


River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES R. THOMAS, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 14, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 13189) making apgoepeiations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending bill carries an appropriation of 
$10,000 only for Cape Fear River above Wilmington, N.C. This 
appropriation is for maintenance and a continuance of work under 
the old and existing project. 

For many years past the improvement of the Cape Fear River, 
North Carolina, has been divided into two parts or projects, 
namely, one for the improvement of the Cape Fear River at and 
below Wilmington, N. C., the other for the improvement of the 
Cape Fear River above Wilmington, N.C. The improvement of 
this river at and below Wilmington was begun on the river chan- 
nels as far back as 1829, and on the ocean bar in 1853. 

Up to June 30, 1889, the Government had expended upon this 
project $2,836,516.37. I mention this fact to show to the commit- 
tee how important in the estimation of the Government has been 
the improvement of this river at its mouth and entrance into the 
Atlantic Ocean, 

The existing project for the improvement of the Cape Fear 
River above Wilmington, N. C., or as it is popularly known, the 
Upper Cape Fear, bears date January 26, 1881, and is to clear the 
river to Fayetteville and to obtain a continuous channel (depth not 
stated) by jettying and dredging; cost estimated in July, 1893, at 
$275,000 for a 4-foot depth to Elizabethtown and a 3-foot depth to 
Fayetteville. Of this estimated amount the sum of $136,762.81 
had been expended up to June 30, 1899. Most of this money has 
been expended in removing obstructions and some jettying and 
dredging has been done. 

While the amount expended under the existing project has im- 
proved somewhat the governing low-water depth of this river 
and aided somewhat commerce and navigation, the improvement 
of the river under the existing project has been by no means 
adequate to the demands of or importance of the commerce of 
this river and its growing importance to the ple of the Cape 
Fear section of North Carolina. Hence some fifteen months ago 
the business men of this section began to agitate the subject of 
improving the Cape Fear River between the city of Fayetteville, 
in my district, and the city of Wilmington, so as to secure a uni- 
form depth of water throughout the year of 4, 6, or 8 feet. The 
present governing low-water depths are 2} feet to Elizabethtown 
and 2 feet to Fayetteville only; and while steamers regularly nav- 
igate this river, there are seasons of the year in which navigation 
is delayed or is impracticable. 

This movement on the part of the citizens of the city of Fay- 
etteville has received the indorsement not only of the chamber of 


commerce of that city, but of numerous chambers of commerce 
throughout the State, including the Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce, the Wilmington Produce Exchange, the Wilmington 
Merchants’ Association (the city of Wilmington being also greatly 
interested in the proposed improvement of the river), and it has 
also received the indorsement, by resolution, of the general as. 
sembly of North Carolina. 

In fact, the improvement of the river is regarded with interest 
not only by the people of the Cape Fear section, but by the people 
of the whole State of North Carolina. The improvement of the 
river has attracted the attention of the State as well as the people 
of that section, not only because of the necessities of the case, but 
because of the past commercial history of the river and of the city 
of Fayetteville as the head of navigation thereon. : 

A leading newspaper of my State recently said: ‘‘ The improve- 
ment of the Upper Cape Fear is a matter of great importance, in 
which the whole State will cooperate with Fayetteville,” and one 
of the justices of the supreme court of North Carolina, in a paper 
which he was requested by the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce to 
write on the subject of the commercial needs of that city, urged 
the importance of securing the competition of water rates at our 
nearest river port—Fayetteville. 

In the improvement of the river the pecuniary interests as well 
as the convenience of a large part of the population of North Car- 
olina is involved. Competition of water rates would eventually 
have little effect upon the railways, because it would in time 
secure to them a large accession of business which the restoration 
of the natural trade route of the State would create, and this 
would many times repay them for the present small business 
which they would lose. 

It is a well-recognized fact in North Carolina, and has been 
recognized for many years, that the Cape Fear River is not only 
the great commercial highway by water of the entire Cape Fear 
section of the State, and the section of country tributary thereto, 
but is of importance to all the State’scitizens. It isthe only river 
in the State which empties directly into the Atlantic Ocean and 
apon which there is foreign commerce, the port of Wilmington 
exporting cotton and naval stores to Europe. 

n view of these facts and the importance and necessity of the 
improvement of this river, not only at and below the port of Wil- 
mington, but between Wilmington and Fayetteville, and in view 
of the popular demand, there was incorporated in the emergency 
river and harbor act approved June 6, 1900, an authorization of 
a survey of the Upper Cape Fear River between Wilmington and 
Fayetteville ‘* with a view of obtaining a navigable channe! from 
Wilmington to Fayetteville of 4, 6, or 8 feet at mean low water.” 
During the recess of Congress this survey was made by the local 
engineers, and I will append as a part of my remarks the report of 
Capt. E. W. Van C. Lucas of this survey. 

Captain Lucas recommends, in lieu of the old and existing proj- 
ect, which provides only for removing obstructions and obtain- 
ing a continuous channel by means of jettying and dredging, a 
new project which provides for deepening the navigation of the 
river by means of a set of three locks, with movable dams, at an 
estimated cost of $1,320,000 for a 4-foot depth and $1,350,000 for 
an 8-foot depth. 

It will be noted that the difference of cost between the proposed 
4-foot depth and 8-foot depth amounts to the comparatively smal! 
sum of $30,000, and the engineers recommend the adoption of one 
or the other of these proposed depths; and in view of the smai! 
difference in the estimated costs for the 4-foot and 8-foot depths, no 
estimate is submitted for the medium depth of 6 feet named !y the 
act. Of course if the new project is adopted by Congress, tlic ex- 
isting project of improvement by jettying and dredging w'!! | 
abandoned, as recommended by Captain Lucas. 

Mr. Chairman, I am most heartily in favor of the adopt 
this new project and its substitution in lieu of the ol¢ 1 
which is entirely inadequate to meet the demands of the com 
of this river. If Congress is unwilling at this particular time 
make appropriations to the extent indicated by Captain Lucas!" 
his report, it seems to me that the importance of the comm: 
the river and the past expenditures thereon will justify an app" 
priation of at least $250,000, or a part of the sum estimated by ‘ 4) 
tain Lucas as the cost of the proposed depth of 8 feet from \\!! 
mington to Fayetteville. ; 

If it be asked why Government aid for such a large schen 
improvement should be sought for this particular river, | \ 
say, in addition to the reasons which I have already given, |! 
language of the circular issued by the citizens of Fayett:' 
from which I read, ‘‘A glance at the map of the Atlantic sea)! 
States will answer the question.” 

It will be seen that the coast of North Carolina juts out far bey: a 
gone’ coast line; that Fayetteville, at the head of navigation on t — 

ear River and 100 miles inland, lies on an air line between the seapo'’ 
New York and Savannah; that it is 50 miles farther west (that is, 'a" 
inland) than an air line between Norfolk and Charleston, the nearest ex'*'"'" 
“basing points for freight rates; that the Cape Fear is the only rive" ! 


North Carolina, with its 300 miles of seacoast, which flows directly a. . 
sea; that it reaches the sea at a point where the abnormal coast linc © 














.ded almost to the general line, and chat these geographical uliarities 
sult in placing the head of navigation of this river nearer to a large, popu- 
Jans. and highly developed territory than that of any other river south of 
the Jf Ss. ia 
a harmony with this fact, and before natural conditions were disturbed 
by the north-and-south-going railways and by deforestation at the head 
waters of the river, Fayetteville was the shipping and receiving port for the 
»mense territory comprised in centraland western North Carolina and for 
arts of Virginia and South Carolina; its banking capital in 1827, when the 
opulation of this tributary territory was but half a million, was $1,050,000, 
whereas its present banking capital is but $200,000, with the population in- 
creased to ®,)00,000. It was in that former period the seat of the only branch 
o¢ the Bank of the United States in the State, and of an arsenal the largest, 
with one exception,in the Union; and it has since been distinguished from 
other river towns by being made a portofentry. Finally, by this last-named 
act, the Government in effect converted the river from Wilmington to Fay- 
otteville into the harbor of Fayetteville, and placed itself under obligation to 
treat the port of Fayetteville on a plane with other ports having 2,000,000 of 
people dependent on them for economy in transportation. 
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I would also urge as an additional reason the growing advance- 
ment of the Cape Fear section of North Carolina in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods and other manufactures and the necessity 
for getting the products of the cotton mills of the Cape Fear sec- 
tion to market by the cheapest and most accessible route. In the 
territory which would be opened by the increased depth of the 
river there are more than 40 different cotton mills, averaging from 
3.000 to 20,000 spindles each; and assurances have been given that 
if river transportation can be secured during the entire year, 
twelve to fifteen new plants will be erected. 

The population of the Cape Fear section benefited and involved 
can be stated to be, in round numbers, 61,000, including Fayette- 
ville and Cumberland County, 30,000; Sampson County, 7,000; 
Bladen County, 5,000; Robeson County, 9,000; Moore County, 
6.000; Harnett County, 4,000, and besides the entire territory of 
North Carolina east of the Blue Ridge, including a population 
thirty times as great, would be given a new avenue by water to 
market. 

The estimated present commerce of the river is about 115,000 
tons annually, valued about $1,150,000, and with navigation all 
the year round this present business would probably at once in- 
crease 50 per cent—to 150,000 tons, valued about $1,700,000. With 
certain navigation throughout the year much of the product of the 
aforesaid 40 mills now operating at and near Fayetteville would 
be shipped by river to Wilmington and thence by steamer to the 
North, instead of, as now, by rail to Norfolk and thence by steamer 
to the North. This Fayetteville mill product has an estimated 
value of $5,800,000, of which three-fourths, valued at $4,350,000, 
could be shipped by river. This makes a total of about $6,000,000 
worth of annual present shipments which would probably utilize 
the river if certain navigation were established. 

There is also a yee mean h and perhaps a probability, that the 
improvement of the river would result in the reestablishment of 
Fayetteville as a distributing point for a large section of the coun- 
try. This point is brought out and explained in the accompany- 
ing letter from the Fayetteville citizens’ committee, their claim 
being that Fayetteville would, under such circumstances, become 
such a distributing point for a section of country the business of 
which is estimated in their letter at 6,000,000 tons annually, valued 
at $165,000,000, 

| append this letter as part of my remarks. With certain navi- 
gation there would be a proper development of the Cape Fear 
Valley, much of which is good farming land, but under present 
conditions a successful crop depends entirely on the use of the 
river for transportation to market. During the low-water stages 
the farmers have the alternative of a long, costly haul or the loss 
of their crops, if perishable. 

This section of the country is also interested in the improve- 
ment because it will afford much better mail and passenger car- 
rying facilities than now exist. The wholesale merchants of Wil- 
mington are much interested in the proposed improvement 
because it means to them a chance of extending their business to 
Fayetteville and vicinity. 

Fayetteville, N. C., is also a port of entry, and in connection 
with the city of Wilmington would afford and open up a new ave- 
nue of commerce not only to Cape Fear section, but the entire 
State, giving for most of the year the competition of water rates 
at the nearest North Carolina port. Probably there is no stream 
in North Carolina that would bring so much in return for every 
dollar expended in its improvement by the Government as the 
Cape Fear River. The city of Fayetteville for almost a century 
enjoyed the advantage and distinction of being, commercially, 
one of the most important inland towns in the State. 

T his condition was brought about by its position at the head of 
the Cape Fear River, upon whose splendid waters all the heavy 
shipments of salt, iron, molasses, coffee, and merchandise gener- 
ally found their way through Fayetteville all over the western 
Counties of the State, reaching into East Tennessee and into the 
States to the north and south of us. The building of railroads in 


~ last quarter of a century has deflected these shipments else- 
yhere 


Which 


, and the Cape Fear River has not received that attention 
its importance to the people of a large section of North 
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Carolina would seem to have warranted. Latterly Fayetteville, 
N. C., has attracted the attention of manufacturing capitalists 
and is beginning to be regarded as a promising manufacturing 
center, as is shown by the following industries, the most of which 
have been erected very recently there and in vicinity: 

Hope Mills, 15,000 spindles, 750 looms; Holt-Morgan Mills, 
10,600 spindles, 500 looms; Holt-Williamson Mills, 5,200 spindles; 
Fayetteville Cotton Mills, 3,120 spindles; Bluff Mills, 200 looms; 
Murchison, 3,000 spindles, 100 looms; Cumberland Mills, 3,000 
spindles; Ashley-Baily Mills, 100 looms; Lafayette Knitting Mills; 
Macy Manufacturing Company Furniture Mills; Fayetteville Cot- 
ton Oil and Fertilizer Company, 40 tons daily; Carolina Machine 
Shops; Ward’s Foundry; Emmitt’s Roller Corn Mill; Williams's 
Furniture Factory; McNeill’s Roller Rice and Grist Mill; Clark's 
Machine Shop; Carolina Roller and Grist Mill; Watson Planing 
Machine Mill; Tobacco warehouse; Fayetteville Wooden Ware 
Company; Tolar-Hart-Holt Mills, 15,000 spindles; E. A. Poe's 
Brickyard Works; several sawmills and other industries. 

It has been a source of regret to me, as the Representative of a 
district in which is located that portion of the Cape Fear between 
Fayetteville and Wilmington, that the report of the engineers 
upon the proposed improvement has been transmitted to Con- 
gress at so late adateas,in the opinion of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House, to preclude the consideration of the 
new project in the pending bill under discussion, and that they 
have made provision for this river only under the old project, by 
the small appropriation carried in the present bill. 

I think the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House will 
bear me out in the statement that I have made every effort in my 
power to secure the adoption of the new project; and the matter 
has been urged also by aspecial committee of the citizens af Fay- 
etteville in a hearing before the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

Whatever action this Congress may take, I desire to show to the 
House the importance of the new project, and to put in a perma- 
nent form the advantages to accrue to the people of my district 
and State from improvement under the new project of this great 
river highway of commerce, and this great gateway of foreign 
alan at the port of Wilmington, to the people of North Car- 
olina. 

I append, Mr. Chairman, as a part of my remarks, an article 
from the Fayetteville Observer upon this important subject; also 
letters which appeared in that paper from the citizens’ committee 
which has been specially organized for the improvement of the 
Upper Cape Fear River, and also the report of the engineers: 








IMPROVEMENT OF THE CAPE FEAR. 


On the 8th of September, 1899, the following appeared as the leading edi- 
torial in the Observer: 


“CANALIZATION OF THE CAPE FEAR. 


“We do not know how nearly the jetty system which the Government has 
been applying to the improvement of the Cape Fear River between Wilming- 
ton and Fayetteville for some years past approaches what would be the 
cost of comniiaing: the river if that should be undertaken—we have no idea at 
all—but we do know that it does not begin to approach it in results. 

“The improvement of waterways is carried on on a much larger and more 
complete scale in Europe than with us. The conditions of life are very much 
harder in those old countries than in this comparatively virgin land, and the 
incentive to make every edge cut iscorrespondingly greater there. But con- 
ditions are constantly growing harder with us as our population becomes 
denser and more “civilized,” and we believe that the subject of the canaliza- 
tion of the Cape Fear is one to which serious thought may be given witha 
view to bringing it to the attention of Congress. Mr. THOMAS,our member, 
is very anxious to doeverything in his power for his constituents. He will 
bring up the matter of the restoration to Fayetteville of a United States ar- 
senal, and, no doubt, would take up this matter if found to be feasible 

“Tf the canalization project should turn out to be capable of faccomplish- 
ment, so that we might have a uniform depth of, say, 6 feet of water between 
here and Wilmington the year round, the c: ee of such work would 
give an impetus to the growth of Fayetteville which would be phenomenal. 

“By the canalization of rivers we mean such work as has been done on the 
Weser in Germany, on the Clyde and Tees in Scotland, and on the Seine in 
France. We do not know what may be the state of the work on those rivers 
now—no doubt far in advance of their condition at the time we are going to 
speak of. 

* But in 1890, at the International Congress on Internal Navigation, Herr 


Franzius, of Germany, Voisin Bey (chief engineer of the Suez Canal), and 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt, of England, all engineers of the first order, gave mi 
nute descriptions of improvementson the rivers mentioned, and others, which 
had been effected by a system of longitudinal dikes—narrowing the channel 
and producing the scourizg effect which Captain Eads accomplished with his 
sunken wicker “‘mattresses"’ in the Mississipn! helow New Orleans years 
ago—that were astonishing. Cross dikes, where : ‘, and sluices for high 


water and storage dams for low water, are deta the general system 
familiar to engineers. 

**Herr Franzius said (at the time we allude to) that between Bremen and 
Bremerhaven the Weser had been greatly deepened and when the work was 
completed (in four years more) it would be navigable at all seasons at a uni- 
form depth. 

“The matter is worth looking into, now that we have undertaken to put 
Fayetteville in the front rank of towns.” 

Thisarticleattracted widespread interest and engaged the attention of Cap- 
tain Lucas, the Government engineer officer at Wilmington. who subse- 
quently, upon invitation, visited our chamber of commerce. The result of 


his visit was his determination to look carefully into the matter of perma- 
nently improving the Cape Fear River between Wilmington and Fayette- 
ville, either by canalization proper or by slack water—that is, the use of dams 
and locks—as a survey might demonstrate to be suited to this particular 
stream. 
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In November following we reprinted the subjoined article from the | thus tributary to Fayetteville to make rates from Fayetteville. By the ; 
Raleigh News and Observer: eee thus tributary to ere erene = mean all the con; 

cits inte oe emia : a : deine ‘eis trees ‘ which is nearer to Fayetteville than to any other basing point, the ra 

THE WHOLE STATE WILL COOPERATE WITH FAYETTEVILLE. commission laws requiring the rates therein to be proportionately less t 

Fayetteville Chamber of Commerce is moving to secure Congres- | to such other basing points. 

‘tion looking to the improvement of the Cape Fear River from We inclose a map (see envelope marked Exhibit A) which will sho 
Fayetteville to Wilmington. This istimely. For many years water trans- | territory thus delimited as tributary to Fayetteville. The basing | 
portation by the Cape Fear made Fayetteville the first business center of the | nearest to Fayetteville are Richmond and Norfolk, Va., on the nort! 
State. With its new manufacturing interests and the fact that three rail- | Charleston, 8. C.,on the south. We have drawn lines at right angles a 
roads are each looking to make Fayetteville their Eastern terminus, the im- | air lines between Fayetteville and the three cities named, respective 
provement of the Cape Fear becomes a matter of great importance, in which | at points midway between Fayetteville and them. Line A is the di) 
the whole State will cooperate with Fayetteville.” line between Richmond and Fayetteville; line B, the dividing line b 

On December 1 following the chamber of commerce addressed a letter | Norfolk and Fayetteville, and line C, that between Charleston and Fa 
to the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce asking its cooperation, which af- | ville. 
ter the removal of some objections arising from a misunderstanding of the It will be seen that, while the northeast section of North Carolina 
effect of the proposed work was cordially and heartily given. within the territory allotted to Richmond and Norfolk, a considera} 

Later, upon the suggestion of Captain Lucas, an appropriation was se- | tion of southwest Virginia and a considerabie portion of northeast 
eured from Congress, just before its adjournment in June last, for a prelim- | Carolina, each larger than the first mentioned, falls within the territ 
inary survey of the river. This was aengeenee a short time since and dem Fayetteville. As theimprovements referred to would also cause Wiln 

trated the necessity for adopting the slack-water system (with two locks | to be made a basing point, the map would be changed thereby to a« 
en here and Wilmington) on account of the insufficiency of the flow of | tively small extent, the effect of the change being to add more tot 
rin the summer for canalization proper—an insufliciency resulting from | territory of Wilmington and Fayetteville. 
increasing effects of deforestation. We also inclose a copy of a United States Government report on the M 

While the entire fexsibility of the project as a matter of engineering was | chester Ship Canal (see envelope marked * Exhibit B”), in which is c& 
conceded by Captain Lucas from the start, it was necessary to demonstrate | (pp. 5-9) the manner eagheped in Great Britain for “proving” acon 
its commercial propriety before he could recommend to his superiors in the | reason for the granting of a charter by Parliament for such an undert 
War Department the expenditure of the large sum required, and without | We shall in this case employ the same method, in a general way, 
his recommendation it was understood to be useless to move in the legisla- | such matters in the older countries have necessarily reached a mor 
tive branch of the Government | standard. An important consideration in our favor in relying upo! 

In reply to inquiries from Captain Lucas, Secretary Rose, of the chamber | method is the fact that the railway commission laws in-this country) 
of commerce, addressed him the following letter: quire connecting lines to transport freight delivered to them, w! 

CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE tariff of through rates has been established or not, and, as before m 
AMBER [ERCE, ; ; * 
Fayetteville, N. C., October 25, 1900. at rates proportioned to the “length of haul. 
E. W. Van Court Lucas. : W ithout entering upon a consideration of how far westward be 
” Cant ‘ if Engineers. U.S. A.. Wilminat v.0 borders of North Carolina the traffic influence of the proposed imp: 
aptain, rps of Lnagineers, S. A., umington, N.C. : - fe : aah . id : 7 ; 
: ; ee eae ; ee : a = would extend, we ask attention to the significant coincidence that t 

Dear Sir: Referring to my letter of August 9, regarding the improvement tory now delimited on our map is almost the same as that which w 
of the Upper Cape Fear, I will say that the present tonnage of the steamboat | tary to Fayetteville in the last of the eighteenth century and in th: 
lines per month is about 8,000 tons; and the railroad now handles about 1,315 | of the present century up to the railroad era. The fact that Can: 
tons of freight per month that would be handled by river traffic if the river | of Washington was brought from Italy to Wilmington, was thence |! 
was navigable at all times, giving uninterrupted traffic. There is already | Fayetteville, and finally hauled overiand to Raleigh in the latter } 
erected and in operation in the territory which would be benefited by the merely an illustrationof the general conditions of transportation at 
increased depth of the river 41 different cotton mills, ranging from 3,000 to The proposed improvement, therefore, would not establish at 
20,000 spindles each. ei ; tion, but would restore the normal relation of the Cape Fear to a \ 

The product of these mills is largely transported by railroad, but would | tory, which the overworking of the railroad idea and the effect of de! 
be transported by steamer with assurance of uninterrupted river transpor- | jzation upon the water courses have disturbed. Or we may state the 
tation. There are some twelve to fifteen large mill plants that are only wait- | way: That it would be the reestablishment of normal conditions by 
ing the assurance that the river transportation will be improved to be opment of the problem of transportation, which conditions had been (| 
erected: and in some instances the capital has already been subscribed. The | by a cruder stage of the movement. 
industries mentioned do not include large mercantile interests or small mills " Within the limitations of our map, as thus restricted, it will be 
and shops other than textile mills; the tonnage of the unmentioned plants | there is a opulation equal tothatof the State of North Car 
will be considerable. We attach hereto a map of North Carolina, marking | 1,900,000). The population which, by a liberal estimate, might be « 
under red lines the territory that will be largely benefited by an increased | as involved. in one way or another, in the production ‘of the existi 
depth of the river. You will om calculate the area of territory in the traffic and the existing railway traftic divertible to the river, inand 
marked lines that will receive direct benefit from the increased depth of the etteville, may be said to include that of Cumberland Count y, in w 
Upper Cape Fear River. ; mea eu : ‘ etteville lies (30,000), and one-fourth of that of the contiguous: 

lt may added that two railroads now looking in this direction will seek Sampson (7,000), Bladen (5,000), Robeson (9,000), Moore (6,000), and 
Fayetteville as their terminus as soon as they have assurance of year-round | (4.000)—a total of 61,000. The territory, then, on the map, this sic 
water in the Cape Fear. . : Ridge, contains a population thirty times as great as the populati 

Bearing on this point, please note the following extract from the Raleigh | ent tributary to Fayetteville. 

News and Observer of October 21, in which these remarks by Supreme Court We therefore have this proposition: 

Justice Walter Clark are recorded (Supreme Court Justice Walter Clark to 
Raleigh Chamber of Commerce, in Raleigh News and Observer of October 21, | ———— 
1900): 

“The railroad now running down through southern Wake should be ex- 
tended to Fayetteville, some 60 miles from Raleigh, thus giving us for most 
of the year the competition of water rates at our nearest river port.”’ aa / . 

If there is any farther information necessary to secure the improvement | Existing river traffic _ 115, 000 
of the river, you will please advise me and oblige, Three-fourths (the divertible ) 

Yours, truly, F. R. ROSE, railway traffic, in and out of Fayetteville, } by 112,- | 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce. 295 tons and § by $5,812,614. -...- 84, 221 

The statistics AY in the foregoing not being sufficiently explicit, 
Captain Lucas visited Fayetteville again (on November 15, just past), and 
explained to a meeting of our citizens the necessity for supplying him with 
more detailed information. It was pointed out that this would have been 
done in the first instance except for the political campaign which was then 
engrossing attention. As the outcome of Captain Lucas's visit, a committee 
was appointed and immediately set to work. The result was a report sent 
to him on November 21, a copy of which is appended. 
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i 54s ana denen milihes nous nabeun 200, 000 
Thirty times these figures would give the tonnage 
and value of traffic which, other things being equal, 
would find a cheaper route to and from the great 
markets by way of the Cape Fear River, if im- 
proved as suggested; that is, 30 by 200,000 tons, and 
30 by $5,500,000 | 6,000, 000 





[Improvement of the Cape Fear—Report of the committee. ] In this connection it is worth noting that Mr. Walter L. Holt, : 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C., November 21, 1900. chief owners of cotton mills in this county and in Alamance Cou! 

Capt. E.W. Van C. Lucas, dred miles distant, finds that he gets his oils, dyes, and machinery 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., Wilmington, N. C. his finished products by river from his Fayetteville (Cumberlan 

Sir: The undersigned, the committee appointed at the citizens’ meeting | 49 average of but half the freight rate which he is obliged to pay 
held on the occasion of your visit on Thursday last, have taken up the sub. | 22d from his Alamance mills. 
jects of inquiry suggested by you, and have pleasure in reporting as follows: THE RAILWAY COMMISSION'S FIGURES. 
THE PRESENT RIVER TRAFFIC, 

We further inclose a letter from the North Carolina corporati 
commission (see envelope marked Exhibit C), from which it \ 
that the actual freight traffic movement for the past year over ' 
converging at Fayetteville and within the territory indicated o 
amounted to 1,497,979 tons, or one-fourth of the tonnage (6,000,0% 
have estimated by the per capita method for the whole territory « 
EXISTING LOCAL RAILWAY TRAFFIC WHICH WOULD SEEK THE RIVER IF | mountains. It will be observed, also, that the commission's letter 

IMPROVED. the hope that “the Government will see the importance of this stat 

In reply to printed forms issued to our merchants, traders, and manufac- | ¢tteville) which, by reason of its situation, should again wecome ' 
turers, made out, where necessary, under our supervision, we find that there | “ting point for the central and western North Caro une ee? +) 
have been received at and shipped from Fayetteville by rail during the past Attention may also be called to the fact that Fay ettov! > 5 - 
twelve months 112.295 tons of merchandise of all kinds, valued at $5,812,614. | P&@Vigation 100 miles inland, is the only point on the Atlant a aol 
It is estimated that at least three-fourths of this would at once be diverted | tween Richmond and Charleston (the present basing points) wh 
to the river for transportation if the proposed improvement were made, and | ®ted on navigable water. : 2. ee a 
the speedy and regular dispatch of freight, which it would make possible, How far the inertia of settled routes of trade may act in restra 


tnre 


wero established. possibilities indicated above is of course a matter of conjectut 


The tonnage of the traffic by the steamboats between this city and Wil- 
mington, as reported to the United States engineer's office at Wilmington for 
the year ending December 31, 1899, was, in round numbers, 115,00). Weare 
informed that its value would average $10 per ton, which would give a total 
value of $1,150,000. 


TRAFFIC FROM A DISTANCE WHICH WOULD BE DIVERTED TO THE RIVER THE COMMERCIAL CASE. 


If FAYETTEVILLE WERE MADE A “BASING POINT. We assume that while the Government undertakes works of the 
We are informed that as soon as the proposed improvement in navigation | proposed for the public benefit and without expectation of a direct r 
and the dispatch of freights is effected Fayetteville would be made what the | the outlay, it is nevertheless influenced by the same considerati ) 
traffic managers call a basing point for freight rates. The effect of this, we | influence private capitalists. That is to say, if the cost of the pe rt 
are informed, will be to cause all railways which run within the territory ' provement should be $1,000,000, it would be a sound commercial under 
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mending itself to the Government from this point of view, if the addi- 
al traffic secured by reason of the outlay, or the resultant economies of 
transportation on existing traffic, should yield 5 per cent on that amount— 
‘Ser cent on $1,000,000 is $50,000. : 
s apparent that the economies of transportation which such an improve- 
nt would render possible—twelve months’ running of the boats instead of 
months; the cheaper cap pean yp handling of larger loads, etc.—would 
i.ave a margin for tolls for the use of the improved waterway, if the work 
done by a private corporation, far in excess of the reasonable rate of 5 
' ent on a million dollars. An average of 25 cents aton on the class of 
i -eight (115,000 tons) now carried by the river and of 5) cents a ton on the 
f freight (84,221 tons) now carried by the railways in and out of Fayette- 
but divertible to the river, would produce a revenue of $70,800, or over 7 
» cent on the existing Fayetteville traftic alone. 
\ toll of 10 cents a ton would more than pay for the whole investment of 
«0.0 in two years if all the traffic of the tributary country were diverted 
way. Such speculations as to what might be done if the river were the 
rty of private capitalists instead of that of the Government are useful 
dicating how very far within the margin of commercial safety the Gov- 
»nment would be acting if it should make such an expenditure. 
We desire, in conclusion, to heartily reiterate for ourselves the expression 
anks which the meeting that appointed us unanimously voted to you, 
wr. for the interest which you have taken in this great work. 
> Ve remain, with high esteem, yours, obediently, 
E. J. HALF. 
W. L. HOLT. 
F. R. ROSE. 
R. L. WILLIAMS, 


> 
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W. M. MORGAN. 
A. H. SLOCOMB. 
H. C. BASH, 
J. A. KING. 
W. 8S. COOK, 
Mayor of Fayettevilie and Chairman of Citizens’ Meeting. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE CAPE FEAR. 


The navigation committee is sending out the following letter to mayors 
and chambers of commerce of North Carolina cities and to members-elect to 
the legislature: 


Crr1zENns’ COMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENT OF THE CAPE FEAR, 
; Fayetteville, N. C., December 6, 1900. 

DEAR Str: Some fifteen months agothe business men of this section began 
to agitate the subject of improving the Cape Fear River between this city 

{ Wilmington, so as to secure a uniform minimum oe of water through- 
out the year of 4, 6,or 8 feet. Suchcontrol of internal waterways by engi- 
neering devices is common in the highly civilized States of western Europe, 
and it seemed to us that there was no reason why our own great country, 
with its vaster wealth. should lag behind those naturally less favored nations 
in its treatment of such an important matter. 

In North Carolina the Cape Fear River would. of course, first attract the 
Government's attention if it should share our views on the general subject, 
because of the commercial history of the river, and of Fayetteville as the 
head of navigation thereon, in the period before the railroad era disturbed 
natural conditions. Even since that era set in, and in the face of the changed 
conditions of transportation which it established. the Government has felt 
called upon to take over control of the river between Wilmington and 
Fayetteville, and to make Fayetteville a port of entry. Replacing the old 
Cape Fear Navigation Company, which operated under the State's charter, 
as sought by a system of jetties to arrest the effect of deforestation upon 
the river's water supply. 

The object of the movement which we are now bringing to your attention 
isto induce the Government to substitute for this crude and insufficient 
method the modern system of treatment of internal waterways which is em- 
ployed in Europe, and which is now being taken up in some portions of this 
country. 

The proposition to this end at once engaged the attention of Captain Lucas, 
the enlightened engineer officer of the United States Army stationed at Wil- 
mington. At his suggestion, an appropriation for a preliminary survey of 
the river between Wilmington and Fayetteville was secured just before the 
adjournment of Congressin Junelast. The survey was completed in Novem- 
ber and the fact demonstrated that, by the construction of two or more locks, 
a uniform minimum depth of water of 4, 6, or 8 feet could be secured through- 
out the year, according to the appropriation which might be made by Con- 
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The movement for this appropriation has been chiefly conducted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Fayetteville, but it has been heartily taken up and 
approved by the Chamber of Commerce of Wilmington and by the Produce 
Exchange and the Merchants’ Association of that city. It has also attracted 
widespread interest beyond the Cape Fear section, and, so far as we are in- 
formed, is approved throughout the State. The Raleigh News and Observer, 
for example, said: “ The improvement of the Cape Fear becomes a matter of 
great importance, in which the whole State will cooperate with Fayette- 
ville.” More recently, Justice Walter Clark, in a paper which he was re- 
quested by the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce to write on the subject of the 
commercial needs of that city, urged the importance of securing *‘the com- 
petition of water rates at our nearest river port,’’ Fayetteville. 

On the Lith of November just past Captain Lucas explained to a meeting 
of our citizens the necessity for Gomoustrating that the interests involved 
were sufficient to justify the Government's action before he could recom 
mend such an appropriation as would be required. The undersigned were 
appointed a committee for that purpose, and their report is appended. By 
this you will see that the “commercial case" is proved many tiines over, and 
that the pecuniary interest of nearly the whole population of North Carolina, 
43 well as the convenience of most of them, is involved. 

Attention is asked to the obvious fact that while the proposed improve 
ment would result in a relocation of the points of freight Eeoorsion entirely 
in the interest of North Carolina the effect upon the railways within our 
orders would be to secure eventualiy a large accession of business which 
the restoration of the natural trade route of the State would create, and that 
this would many times repay them for the comparatively small business 
which they would lose. 

Our object in addressing this communication to you is to ask your earnest 
operation with us in bringing every available influence to bear on Con- 
gress in behalf of this great work. 

We request a reply, with such suggestions as may occur to you, and have 
the honor to be, dear sir, 

Yours, respectfully, 


E. J. HALE. V.8. COOK. 


W.S8. 
W.L. HOLT. A. H. SLOCOMB. 
F. R. ROSE. H. C. BASH. 
R. L. WILLIAMS. J. A. KING. 
W. M. MORGAN. 
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PLAN AND ESTIMATE OF COST OF PROVIDING A SUFFICIENT WIDTH AND 
DEPTH IN WILMINGTON HARBOR, NORTH CAROLINA, TO PERMIT VESSELS 
NOW USING SAID HARBOR TO TURN OR SWING AROUND THEREIN, AND 


SURVEY OF CAPE 
CHANNEL 
MEAN LOW 


FEAR RIVER WITH 
FROM WILMINGTON TO 
WATER. 


A VIEW TO OBTAINING 
FAYETTEVILLE OF 4, 6, 


A NAVIGABLE 
OR 8 FEET AT 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Wilmington, N. C., November . 
GENERAL: In compliance with letter from your office dated August 25, 
1900, I have the honor to submit the following report on proposed anchorage 
basin at Wilmington, N. C., and proposed improvement of Cape Fear River 


between Wilmington and Fayetteville, N.C. This survey was authorized 
under the emergency river and harbor act of June 6, 1900, as follows: 
“Wilmington Harbor: With a view to providing a suttfi width and 











depth to permit vessels now using said harbor to turn or swing around 
therein; Cape Fear River, with a view to obtaining a navigable channe! from 
Wilmington to Fayetteville of 4, 6, or 8 feet at mean low water.” 

The above authority includes two distinct items, which will be considured 


separately. 


® x & * * ’ 


IMPROVING CAPE FEAR RIVER BETWEEN WILMINGTON AND FAYETTEVILLI 


The object of this improvement is to obtain allthe year round depth of not 
less than 4 feet, which will involve the improvement of about 70 miles of river 
on which the present governing depths are 2 feet at ordinary low water and 
9 inches at extreme low water. Such low-water depths now result in a prac 








tical suspension of navigation during three or four months annually, with the 
result that the stream is useless for purposes of navigation during a third of 
the year, and much business which would go to it if certain navigation were 


assured is now always shipped by rail and ata higher rate 
The estimated present commerce is about 115,000 tons annually, valued at 








$1,150,000, and with navigation all the year round this present business would 
probably at once increase at least 50 per cent, to over 170,000 tons, valued at 
about $1,700,000. With certain navigation througbout the year much of the 
product of about 40 mills now operating at and near Fayetteville would be 
shipped by river to Wilmington, and thence by steamer tothe North.instead 


of, as now, by rail to Norfolk and thence by steamer tothe North. This F 
etteville mill product has an estimated value of $5,800,000, of which t 
fourths, valued at $4,350,000, could be shipped byriver. This makes a total of 
about $6,000,000 worth of annua! present shipments which would probably 
utilize the river if certain navigation were established 

As to probable development resulting from the improved navigation, it is 
claimed in Fayetteville that twelve or fifteen mill enterprises, some with 
capital already subscribed, are oniy waiting assurance of certain river navi- 
gation to begin the construction of buildings and plant at that city 

There is also a possibility, and perhaps a probability, of the improvement 
of the river resulting in the reestablishment of Fayetteville as a distributing 
point for a large section of the country. This point is brought out and ex- 
plained in the accompanying letter from the I'ayetteville citizens’ commit- 
tee, their claim being that Fayetteville would, under such circumstan 
become such distributing point for a section of country the business of wh 
is estimated in their letter at 6,000,000 tons annually, valued at $165,000,000 

With certain navigation there would be a probable development of the 
Cape Fear River Valley, much of which is good farming land. Under present 
conditions the success of a year’s crop dependsentirely on the use of the river 
for transportation to market. During low-water stages the farmers have 
the alternative of a long, costly haul or the loss of their crop, if perishable. 
This section of the country is also interested in the proposed improvement 
because it will afford much better mail and passenger carrying facilities than 
now exist. 

The wholesale merchants of Wilmington are much interested in the pro- 
posed improvement because it means to thema chance of extending their 

yusiness to Fayetteville and vicinity, which they can not now get because 
unable to compete with merchants of Richmond and Norfolk, Va.,on account 
of existing rail rates, although Fayetteville is only 83 miles by rail from 
oe NEe while it is 211 miles by rail from Richmond and 204 miles from 
Norfolk. 

The interest of Fayetteville is much greater than that of Wilmington, be- 
cause, although at the head of navigation, its water route to the North can 
not now compete with the railroutes. North-bound shipments are now usu- 
ally sent by rail to Norfolk, and thence by water north. All railroads now 
entering Fayetteville belong to one system, and there is practically no com- 
petition. The accompanying letter from the citizens of Fayetteville states 
the case in aconcise and comprehensive form, and shows a probable immedi- 
ate business affecting Fayetteville of approximately $5,500,000 annually. 

Reference has already been made to the possible much greater interest 
affected if the improvement of the waterway resulted in the establishment 
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| of Fayetteville as a distributing point. 


Estimates are called for to obtain a depth of 4 feet, 6 feet, or 8 feet at all 
seasons. The least depth mentioned, 4 feet, can, in my opinion, be obtained 
with certainty only by a system of locks and dams, as the low-water dis- 
charge at Fayetteville is about 212 cubic feet per second, and the fallin the 
70 miles below Fayetteville about 20 feet. 

The river has been under improvement about twenty ye 
ect to clear the river to Fayetteville and obtain a continuot 
not stated—by jettying and dredging, at a cost estimated, 


ars, under a proj- 
is channel-—depth 


in 1893, at $275,000, 


r 
} 
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of which about halt has been spent. The appropi is have been spread 
over sO many years, and in such small amoun that the improvement ; 
far attained is local in character. and the present gover: depth between 


























| Wilmington and Fayetteville is little. if any, better than it was twenty years 
j}ago. With an expenditure of §135,000, in addition to as much already spent. 
it is believed that the low-water depth can be increased about 1 foot, making 
the governing depth 21 inches, instead of ut ? inches, as at pres Ido 
not believe it possible to obtain a navigable channne! of tcerta pth 
at all seasons by jettying and dredging 
The minimum depth proposed, 4 feet. car »b 
the construction of 3 locks with movable « : 
approximately shown in the accompanying profile sheet 
River; such locks to have a lift of 8teet. By making th 
of 8 feet, and doing a little dred l : im ) 
could be obtained. The differeucs ( et and 8 f navigation 
would probably not exceed $30,000—a little over 2 per cent of the cost of ob- 
taining ¢ feet navigation. This difference between costs for 4 feet and 8 feet 
navigation is so small that it is not deemed : ssary to estimete the cost of 


the intermediate depth of 6 feet 

lhe form of lock and dam proposed is similar to thos 
River, and consists of a lock of 8 feet lift, with a chamber 
feet wide, and amovabledam about 170 feet lomg. Such a lock will accommo 
date any boat capable of navigating the river. Movable dams are deemed 
necessary because the river is subject to freshets ranging from 40 to 60 feet 
at Fayetteville to 20 to 30 feet at the lowest proposed lock 


used in Kanawha 
15 feet long and 28 
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The estimate is as follows: 


Three locks, as above described, with movable dams, $400,000 each. $1, 200,000 
Superintendence and contingencies, 10 per cent 120, 000 
Total 1, 320, 000 

This estimate may appear excessive, but it should be borne in mind that 
there is no solid rock for foundations, and the estimates are based on bottom 
of foundations at about 28 feet below low-water surface. In addition, the 
stream has caving banks, necessitating bank protection for an unusually long 
distance below each dam, to protect from scour. 

This proposed expenditure of $1,320,000 is for the benefit of an actual pres- 
ent commerce valued at about $6,000,000 annually, on which, according to the 
Fayetteville citizens’ letter, there would be a resulting saving in rates of 
about $70,000 annually, which is over 5 per cent of the estimated cost. On 
this basis, and for the reasons outlined above and elaborated in the accom- 
panying letters from the citizens’ committee of Fayetteville, and the chamber 
of commerce, produce exchange, and Merchants’ Association of Wilmington, 
1 consider the improvement a worthy one and recommend that it be under- 
taken by the United States. 

There are forwarded herewith, under separate cover, a map of Wilmington 
Harbor, one sheet of profiles of Cape Fear River between Wilmington and 
Fayetteville, and two sheets of cross sections of river bed and valley at pro- 
posed lock and dam sites. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. p aL yau C. es. 
Japtain, Corps of Engineers. 
Brig. Gen. Jonn M. WILSON, ’ ; sad " 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. A. 


American Money Should be Spent in American Waters and 
on American Soil. 


SPEECH 
oF 
ROR. BERS Y ©. S82iT SE, 
° OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 9, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 13189) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am anxious to join the harmony among the 
members from Michigan. |Laughter.] The real fact is that by 
reason of this kind of harmony or the want of it among the mem- 


know that he needs no defense as to his honor, his ability, or his 
integrity on the floor of this House. I wentto the committee, ang 
when I explained to them the conditions they authorized an aypro. 
priation, which is in the bill, which is satisfactory and which wi|| 
assist the harbor at Wyandotte so that the shipyard may be used, 
But I want to submit this: It has been stated es that 35,000,000 
tons of freight pass through the Detroit River every year: that 
six times as great a tonnage passes through that river as through 
the Suez Canal. I will not be outdone by my brother from the 
First district [Mr. CorLiss] in my praise and my love for my 
beloved State of Michigan, but I do want to submit that the facts 
show that the city of Wyandotte, in the district which I have th» 
honor to represent, is the third city in the State of Michigan jy 
the amount of freight handled, the cities in their relative impor. 
tance as to the amount of freight handled being Detroit, Grang 
Rapids, and Wyandotte. 

In the latter city there originates every year more than one mil- 
lion and a half tons of freight, or about one-thirtieth as much as 
passes through the entire Detroit River. And I want to say that 
there is no boat of any kind which ever stops at Wyandotte to get 
one ton of that freight. This $20,000,000 spent on our Great 
Lakes is spent for the benefit of four cities—Chicago, Duluth, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo. Now,I submit that if we are legislating 
for the general good of the greatest number, some provision shoul 
be made whereby boats might touch the wharves at Wyandotte: 
that could gather up the million and a half tons of freight tha 
originates there every year. 

There is no competition there either. There is the Michigan 
Central Railroad, and what they call the Lima Northern, a Jittie 
road 80 miles long, which starts nowhere and ends nowhere as an 
independent line, something like the railroad spoken of by the 
chairman of this committee as one of Jules Verne’s dreams. Hay- 
ing been one of the promoters of the Detroit and Lima Northern 
Railroad, I do not want to give it a black eye, but it is said that 
its initials D. & L. N. stand for ‘‘Dead and Left Nothing. 
[Laughter.] While it has done somewhat to relieve the shippers 
of our district, it has not accomplished the purpose indicated in 


| the report of the engineer who had under investigation the con- 
| ditions of the Detroit River at these points. 


But really it affords no real, substantial competition. I only 


| speak of it because this report says my constituents have ample 
| shipping facilities and full competition with the Lima Northern 


bers from Michigan, as I apprehend, there is an item in this bill | 


which should not be there and which, when the time comes, I 
shall move to strike out. It is found on page 65 of the bill, and 


provides for an appropriation of $500,000 for the construction of | 


Plan A, referred to in House Doc. No. 712. 

Now, there are three channels in the Detroit River opposite 
Ecorse. Wyandotte, and Trenton. One is the Canadian channel, 
which is classed in this report as Plan A. This is the channel on 
the Canadian side. That is what I object to. I object to the 
American Congress spending more money to construct, to enlarge, 


and to maintain a ship channel on the borders of Canada. In the | 


early days the channel was along the American side, extending 
from Trenton clear up to the city of Detroit. But, for certain 
reasons which I can not fathom, of late the money has been ap- 
propriated for and the channe! has been changed over to the Cana- 
dian side, where the bottom is all rock, where it has to be blasted 


out at large expense, and where boats get across the channel and | é t Mh 
| owners and boat owners of thiscountry. I will admit, howev 


impede navigation. 


} 


And I ask gentlemen to read report 712, in which it will be 


seen that the engineer has made his estimates, wherein he claims 
it will only take about $2,000,000 more to complete, according to 
this plan, the channel on the Canadian side. It will cost about 
$10,000,000, according to his statement, to complete the central 
channel between the two, and he estimates that it will take $13,- 
000,000 to complete the American channel and make it what it 
should be. But I respectfully call attention to the fact that these 
are only estimates. They are stated to be estimates,and I am 
unable to find that any survey or any soundings have ever been 
made as a basis upon which this estimate is made. 

And I want to say, further, that the engineer or the assistant 
engineer who makes this report, Mr. Dickinson, as 1 am informed, 
lives in Amherstburg, Canada, right across the river from Wyan- 


dotte. His property is there, and my constituents in Wyandotte | 


advise me that they have never had an opportunity to have any 
conference with him or opportunity to make any statements to 
him. Before the Canadian channel was opened there were three 
shipyards in Trenton at the south end of the island. When the 
Canadian channel! was built up, these shipyards perished, Within 
the last three years a shipyard of considerable importance has 
been built up at Wyandotte. This engineer made no report in 
favor of any assistance to the harbor at Wyandotte, but I will say 
in behalf of the committee, all the members of which have been 
very courteous to me. that they have not neglected that matter. 





| water is low and will not raise it at all when the water is high. 


and the Michigan Central railroads. I know that the Michigan 
Central is a great system, and by the courtesy of the committee, 
when it went through the Wyandotte Channel, I was invited to 
be its guest, and with that committee was the general attorney 
of the Michigan Central Railroad. For what purpose? It was 
not a day that he went for pleasure in the rain; but he was there 
with the committee. I asked one of the members of the commit: 
tee why he was there, and he said he did not know. § [ Laughter. 

WhatI amsubmitting is this: My constituents are left absolutely 
at the mercy of the Michigan Central Railroad. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. May I interrupt the gentleman one momen 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KLUTTZ. I desire to ask him if it is oneof the legitimat 
purposes of this bill to furnish competition to the shipping inte! 
ests of the large cities of the country? 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. I supposed it was for the gener 
terest of the shipping. If Iam wrong I should be glad to 
right. I did not suppose it was for the benefit of the great 


that those great boats have pretty nearly driven the sma!! boats 
from the lakes up in my country. 
Now, I have not, Mr. Chairman, attained that advance in science 


| where I can contemplate the science of the dam proposed !y the 


able Representative of the First district of Michigan. I can! 


| conceive how a dam can be constructed or a breakwater, at Bul 


falo, which will raise the water 18 inches at Wyandotte when the 
[Langiter.) That is one of those paradoxes that is only equaled 

y the result of the bill we passed yesterday concerning Co-0raco. 
It is a paradox, if any such thing could exist. Let mesu!imit t!! 
In Wyandotte we have one concern that makes 300 tons 0! 
product and ships it every day. It burns 500 tons of coal an ~\”’ 
tons of coke every day. There are 57 salts wells there, too. 1 hese 
salt wells yield, on an average, 300 barrels of salt every (" 
the water at high-water mark or low-water mark were 1 
inches it wovld destroy them, and if we should pass a law \ 
destroyed that property, as alegal proposition, I submit we 
be bound to pay for it. 

In addition to that,if you raise the water by a dam of th 
it would not only flood a great part of my district, but 4 
part of the low country between Buffalo and the city of De' 


| about Toledo and all those cities, filling up the sewers, ! 


the streets, filling the wells, and the damage could not !° « 
mated. Sothus far I amin harmony with the committee 1 


I want to say further that those who know Colonel BisHop proposition. Mr. Chairman, I yie’d back the rest of my time 




































































Mr. BALL, Will the gentleman from Michigan, before he takes 
his seat, give the balance of the committee a certificate of char- 
acter as well as Colonel BisHop? . ie 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Every man in Michigan is all right, 
except one who lived in Texas once. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BALL. I mean the balance of the River and Harbor Com- 


ittee. 
a, HENRY C. SMITH, Oh, yes; certainly. I have done so 


already. Feast : 
r During the discussion of this bill by my colleague from the First 
Mr. CoRLtss] the following took place. Iread fromthe REcorp, 


page 829: 


Mr. Henry C. Smiru. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. Coruiss. Yes. L . 

Mr. Henry C. Smite. How much will your proposed dam raise the water 
at Wyandotte and Trenton? 

Mr. Cortiss. The water at Wyandotte would be raised about 18 inches 
above low-water mark, but would not be raised a particle above high-water 

Lark. 
a Mr. Henry C. Smita. That would flood much of that territory there, 
ould it not? 
™ Mr. Cortiss. The gentleman did not understand my proposition. The 
opinion of these engineers can not be questioned either by the gentleman or 
myself, and their statement is that this dam will raise the mean level of the 
water 2 feet above low-water mark and maintain it there without raising 
high-water mark aninch. Consequently the high-water mark at Wyandotte 
after the construction of the dam will not be one particle higher than it is 
now without the dam. 

Mr. Henry C. Samira. Is it not a fact that at high-water mark a good deal 
of that country is under water? 

Mr. Coruiss. At high-water mark some portions of the land along the 
Detroit River and on Lake Erie are under water. But that condition of 
affairs has existed ever since white men have lived on the shores of those 
waters, and that condition of affairs will continue for alltime. It is proposed 
by this dam so to regulate it as not to allow the water to overflow any more 
than it now does at high water, but the mean level would be maintained 2 
feet higher than low-water mark now. _ ; 

Mr. Henry C. SmitrH. Do you not think that all the riparian owners be- 
tween Buffalo and Chicago would have a claim against the Government for 
flooding their property? 

Mr. Coruiss. On the contrary, if the water is not raised above what it now 
is at high water, how can they make any claim? And the engineers state, 
and give reasons that are absolutely conclusive to any man who will read 
them, that they will not raise the high-water mark pperses upon any of the 
waters that they propose to affect. I understand, Mr. Chairman, how it ap- 
pears toaman whohas not studied thequestion. Itseems probable thatif you 
raise the mean level of a Bony of water you would affect its high-water mark; 
but when you understand the proposition made by the eminent engineers, 
which no man witha mowleses of the subject has ever dared to question, 
you will understand that high-water mark will not be raised a particle. 
Therefore it does not affect the riparian interest in the slightest degree. 

Mr. Henry C. Smita. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. Coruiss. Certainly. 

Mr. Henry C. SmitTH. As a legal proposition, do you not think that the 
riparian owner has the right to have the low-water mark maintained during 
the season of low water? 

Mr. Cor.iss. I think not, where fora century it has been a well-known 
fact that these fluctuations have been going on, and the rights of the riparian 
owner have been acquired since the course of nature was established. A 
man has nolegal right todemand the control of nature, and this does not pro- 
pose to affect that in the slightest degree. 

_ Mr. Henry C. Smrra. ls not the legal proposition this, that a man’s ripa- 
rian rights follow the advancing shore? 

Mr. Coruiss. The gentleman is trying to discuss a proposition which is 
not involved in this question, and he either does not understand the position 
— by os engineers or does not wish to comprehend the proposition that 

ave made, 

Mr. BisHop. Ishould like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. Cor.Liss. Let me answer my colleague [Mr. HENRY C. Sm1tTu] first. I 
have simply stated that the regulating dam proposed will raise the level of 
the water on Lake Erie 2 feet above low-wator mark and maintain that depth 
for navigable purposes. It will affect Lake Erie and the harbors of the De- 
troit River and Lake Huronand Lake Michigan in proportion to the stemming 
of the tide that flows down and the volume of water that is necessary to regu- 
late its height. It will not affect any property interests, because it will nct 
raise the water at its highest period inthe year in theslightest degree. Now 
I will yield to my colleague [Mr. BrsHop}. 


Mr. Chairman, I now submit that as a legal proposition my 
osition is a correct one and that my constituents have a right to 
€ protected from such an unwarranted destruction of their prop- 

erty, and that if this plan should be carried out this Government 
would be made to pay large damages on account of flooding land 
all the way from Buffalo to Detroit. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments I propose I submit ought to be 


adopted. Before discussing them I will read them into the REcorp, 
as follows: 


os nneet at the end of line 15, page 65, after word “‘appropriated,” the fol- 

Provided, That no part of said money shall be available until the further 
survey mentioned in House Document No. 712, first session Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, shali have been completed, and the detailed plans and estimates thereiu 
also mentioned submitted, and the cost according to Plan C ascertained, a 
report of which shall be submitted to Congress, for its guidance, as soon as 
practicable: And provided further, That all boats which shall use said chan- 
hel shall be common carriers and shall touch at all points, wharves, harbors, 
and docks where the previous year shows 100,000 tons of freight shipped, or 


an and shall afford equal, equitable, and just shipping facilities to all 
Ippers,”’ 


Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that my proposed amendments 


only require that the matter should be put off until plans and sur- | 


veys are made so that it shall be known for certain whether the 


American channel or the Canadian channel would be the cheapest | bottom says this was not printed. This, too, indicates that the 


or the best. 
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| it is found that the Canadian channel is the proper one. 
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On March 8, 1899, a survey was authorized, looking toward a 
channel 21 feet deep. On June 4, last, Colonel Lydecker made 
his preliminary report. General Wilson, in transmitting this, 
uses, on page 2 of his report, the following language: 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lydecker presents three plans, A, B, and C, and while 
he believes that Plans A and B, or a combination of them, are the only ones 
calling for serious consideration, neither time nor data now available permit 
a conclusive discussion of thematter at presenf. It is proposed to mabe fur- 
ther surveys during the present season in relation to these plans, and it is 
expected that a final report. with detailed plans and estimates, will be sub- 
mitted in time for consideration by Congress at its next session. 

Now, it will be seen that these surveys have not been made, 
and it is not fair to appropriate $500,000 until it is definitely 
known which channel is the better one. It will be noted, on the 
same page, that this is headed ‘‘ Preliminary report.” 

Assistant Engineer Dixon, referred to on the same page, lives 
in Amherstburg, Canada; has his property there, and his sympa- 
thies are there; and it is his desire to have the channel there and 
to have American money spent there, and Canadian laborers, 
engineers, surveyors, dredgers, and divers employed there; the 
boats furnished with coal and other supplies there. And I want 
to say that since the Canadian channel has been in active use the 
little retail stores over there in Canada have done a wholesale 
business, and the little coal shops have become wholesale docks. 
This little burg is waxing fat and growing rich off from the ap- 
propriations of the American Congress. This is not fair and it is 
not right. My constituents believe, with Ruskin, that life with- 
out toil is criminal. And they claim this toil as theirs, or at least 
an opportunity to compete for it. 

Further down on the same page he says: 

It is therefore requested that this report be regardedas a preliminary one. 


It also appears, same page: 

The improved channel now has a depth of 18} feet in its shoalest parts, 
with a minimum width of 300 feet. 

It will be seen that there is no crying need to improve a channel 
like this. 

As seen on page 3, the plan is to complete the Canadian channel, 
all in Canadian waters, with a low-water depth of 21 feet and a 
minimum width of 600 feet. 

Again, on page 3, he says: 

Approximate estimates of the amount of excavation indicate that the cost 
of this plan would be from one and three-fourths to two millions of dollars. 

He further says: 

This channel would continue to be wholy in Canadian waters, and its con- 
struction would probably be attended with some complications resulting from 
claims for damages by property owners on the main shore of Canada in the 
vicinity of Amherstburg, such action having been threatened in connection 
with operations heretofore undertaken in that locality. 

Now, under these circumstances, should we proceed further? 
I submit that while there may be some question as to whether the 
Constitution follows the flag, which question will soon be solved 
in the court over here, that there ought not to be any question 
but what appropriations should follow the flag, and that appro- 
priations should not be made by this Congress to build, maintain, 
or improve a channel in foreign soil or in foreign waters. Iam 
for an American channel, for American boats, in American 
waters, on American soil. And this engineer must be right, too, 
in his position that this Government may be made to respond in 
heavy damages for building and enlarging this channel unti! it 
shall be 600 feet wide in Canadian waters and on Canadian soil. 
And what are these all for, anyhow? What great purpose or 
public benefit is to besubserved? This whole expenditure and 
the incurring of probable large damages is for the sole and only 
purpose of shortening thecourse for these great boats a few rods— 
a subsidy and benefit to a few large boat owners, 

Let us look a little further. On page 4 Colonel Lydecker urges 
that Plan C, the American channel is not desirable. At the same 
time he says: 

It is proposed to make further surveys during the present season and sub- 


mit full and final reports, with detailed plans and estimates, in time for con- 
sideration when the subject may be taken up by Congress at its next session. 


Now my amendments only require that this appropriation shall 
not be available until this preliminary survey has been made, and 





A further report was made, December 3 last, by the Secretary 
of War, found in House Document No, 82. On page 2 it is stated 
that— 

To have a deep-water channel on the west of Grosse Isle the cost would 
probably be several millionsof dollars. *. * * Butthisquestion will be fur- 
ther discussed in a more full and complete report that will probably be sub- 
mitted for consideration during the next session of Congress. 


So it will be again seen that this is still a guess. His opinion is 
based upon the report of Assistant Engineers Dixon and Muehle. 
On page 3 of his report it is stated that the channel and general 
conditions are shown on the lake-survey chart, but a note at the 





proper information is not yet before Congress to guide it right in 
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determining the matter. So let us await, with patience, the com- | 
ing of all needed information before we act. This is all I at | 
present ask. 

The opinion of Engineer Muehle, who does not live in Canada, | 
and has no property there, who is unprejudiced, is decidedly at | 
variance with the opinion of Assistant Engineer Dixon, as will be | 
seen on page 5 of the report. He says: 

Vessels coming from Lake Erie may approach the Wyandotte wharves by 
passing to the west of Mama Judy light-house and rounding the head of 
Grosse Isle, thus adding about 2 miles to the distance between the main chan- 
neland Wyandotte. Large freighters are not willing to lose the time re- 
quired to cover these extra 2 miles in order to either leave or take up part | 
loads of freight en route through the Detroit River; hence all materials for 
the shipyards (over 9,000 tons during the season) have to be taken to Detroit 
and reship from there to Wyandotte, and the Michigan Alkali Company can 
not make any satisfactory or profitable arrangements for shipping by water. 


Yet this fair man, this unprejudiced man, who was moved in | 
some degree in sympathy for the shippers of Trenton and Wyan- 
dotte, who are at the mercy of one railroad, only spent one day in 
his investigation of a project which it is estimated will cost sev- 
eral millions of dollars, for he says in his report: 

On the 18th instant I visited Wyandotte and Trenton, Mich., and inter- 
viewed Mr. M. R. Bacon, manager of the Michigan Alkali Company, which | 
operates two large chemical works, one at the upper and the other at the 
lower end of the city of Wyandotte. Both are located along the shore of 
the Detroit River and have superior facilities for shipping by water, yet 
the company is compelled to receive and ship nearly all materials and the 
products of their factories by rail, owing to the absence of a convenient and 
direct connection between the main channel of the Detroit River and the 
channel on the west side of Grosse Isle, along which the growing cities of 
Wyandotte and Trenton are situated. 

if there were a deep-water channel between the Canada Southern Ra,l- 
road bridge and Lake Erie, the commerce of ths cities of Wyandotte and 
Trenton would be materially benefited. But in view of the absence of any 
prospect of securing, in the near future, such desirable southern outlet, an 
appropriate substitute is suggested in the letter of Mr. Bacon, October 8, 
19", viz, dredging a channel across the head of Grosse Isle, opposite the 
shipyard, thus furnishing the shortest possible connection between the main 
channel of the river and the docks at Wyandotte. Hence any improvements 
of the channel of the Detroit River on the west side of Grosse Isle in the 
vicinity of the cities of Wyandotte and Trenton, having in view convenient 
apprenaes from north and south or direct connections with the main chan- 
nel, may be deemed worthy of favorable consideration by the Government 
on account of an extensive and growing commerce to be benefited. 


So it will be seen that this man, while he did not make any sur- | 
veys or measurements or plats or plans, did actually visit the vi- | 
cinity and spend therein some part of one day—one short October 
day—and that he stayed there long enough to form an opinion 
that the commerce originating at and coming to Wyandotte and 
Trenton should have some consideration and relief, and to learn | 
the fact that large freighters would not turn out of their course 
to get this freight, and to suggest Mr. Bacon's plan to at least cut 
across the north point of the islandand afford some relief to ship- 

ers at these points. He seems to have felt that he was going 
eyond his instructions; that he was not talking by the card; that 
he was finding out things and saying things he was not sent to 
find out and say; for he says in the same report: 

I am aware that the discussion of a scheme of this kind is not a proper sub- 
ject within the scope of this report, etc. 

Now, the testimony of this witness gives a faint glimpse of 
what may be learned from the engineers and from actual plans, 
diagrams, and measurements made by competent, unprejudiced, 
and unrestrained engineers. 

And therefore I again urge that this appropriation shall not be 
available until such testimony is before Congress for its right 
guidance, 

The American channel was used at this point from the begin- 
ning of the history of navigation, certainly as far back as 1835, | 
continuously and almost exclusively until 1874, when a project | 
was conceived to excavate a channel through the Rock Reef at 
Limekiln Crossing, and of deepening a section of the river above 
it known as the Ballards Reef section. No report of what was 
done was made until 1896, and therefore I assume that this rocky 
passage was not much used. Up to June 30, 1899, $793,110.41 had 
been expended to provide a channel 144 feet wide and 20 feet deep. 
When this work commenced the original depth was scant 13 feet. 

We are entitled to have the channel on the American side, where 
it was until 1893, and to have American laborers build it. 

Mr. Chairman, God forbid that we should have a serious war 
or trouble with England, with Canada; but if this dire calamity 
should come to us, Il appeal to gentlemen to contemplate our dis- 
advantage—suppose that Michigan should be attacked at any | 
point at or above Detroit, how would our battle ships get ihrough 
this rocky Canadian channel? For a few hundred dollars this | 
rocky channel could be strung with explosives, and we could be 
absolutely prevented from passing through. I ask if we should, 
in the language of the late Bill Nye, put our head in the lion's 
blissful smile? 

This American channel was good enough for thirty years and 
subserved every purpose, and it is goodenough now. There were 
three extensive shipyards at Trenton in those days, and Trenton 
was a thriving, progressive place. By nature she would have 
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held her place. The channel there was nearly 17 feet at the shoal- 
est place and nearly a thousand feet in width, and by perverting 
the course of nature the trade and the prosperity which naturally 
belongs to Trenton has passed over to the Canadian side, And] 
raise my voice in protest against this injustice. 

Mr. Chairman, the other part of my amendment, too, is just 
and right. If we were to expend millions of money to build a 
waterway for these large boats, then they should be made to serye 


| the people who have shipments to make. This engineer, Much!e, 
| reports that these large freighters are unwilling to go out of their 
| course to get the freight which originates at Wyandotte. Sup. 


pose it is a little inconvenient, still they can reap large profit. | 
was told by the man who built one of these large freighters, and 
she was among the smaller ones, costing only $230,000, and yet she 
cleared a net profit last season of over $76,000. Iam also told that 


+} 
Vile 
such a boat under ordinary circumstances will last over fifty ycars, 


| Thus it will be seen that such an amendment as I propose would 


not confiscate the property of these boat owners. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, under all these circumstances, I submit 


| that it is our plain duty to adopt these amendments, which | hope 


to present at the proper time. 
I yield back the balance of my time to my colleague [Mr. Bisuor}, 
who kindly gave me time, for which I thank him. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. M. H. GLYNN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 15, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 15189) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GLYNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise, sir, not to address myself in a general way 
upon this river and harbor bill, but to speak specifically upon 
some phases of the improvement to the Hudson River, in which 
the people of my district are commonly interested. No little 
pleasure has been mine, sir, as I sat in my seat during the past 
few days and listened to ridicule and irony heaped upon the merits 
and claims of river after river mentioned in this bill, anid noted 
that none of my colleagues belittled the claims and merits of ‘our 
beautiful Hudson,” though two of them sitting near me now, si, 


| are whispering to me, in the parlance of a popular song, that the 


Hudson “is getting more than is coming to it.” 

Were it not, sir, that these same two croakers at my elbow here 
are friends of mine and a little disgruntled -because no money is 
appropriated to Skunk Creek in the district of one, and not a cent 
to Muskrat Pond in the district of the other, I would ca!! upon 
them to entertain this House with the delightful minstre! per- 
formance of drawing a deadly parallel between their streams, upon 
whose waters no boats float save those of boys who sail toy ships 
at the end of a string, and the Hudson, which is a vast estuary 0! 


| the Atlantic Ocean, rather than a mere flow of purling waters oF 


an outlet of mountain rivulets. 

It may be, sir, that my friends here haveforgotten the geography 
of their schoolboy days, andif this be their sad condition |! uy 
remind them that the immense Mississippi of which they have 
talked so verbosely the last few days, even at the great cities 0! >'. 
Louis and New Orleans, looks insignificant when compare!) wit) 
the Hudson at the small settlements of Tarrytown and !!aver- 
straw. And, sir, if those Congressmen who make all-em 
claims for the Mississippi would but turn back the page 


| tory they would find that Hendrick Hudson's trip up the fi 
| was but prophetic of its future. He was looking for a! 


the Pacific. 
True, he did not find it, but he did find the oniy pass int! 
Ridge through which tide water ebbs and flows—for, me! 
West, your studies in geology must have taught you that t! 
lands of the Hudson are the eastern portals to the valley 0! 
Mississippi, and that the Hudson points its index finger tow 
West in commerce as well as in geological formation. '\"': 
other route to the banks of the Mississippi has mountains !rom 
1,000 to2,000 feet toclimb. But through the valley of the Hiucso™ 
lies a natural highway, which Governor Clinton, of New \0'*: 
completed by overcoming a few feet of grade to the level of l se 
Erie above Niagara, and which will be further completed sem 
day in the near future by the construction of ashipcanal. 
The importance, sirs, of the Hudson River as a great water Way 











of commerce will be reflected in its naked truth when you remem- 
ber, members of this House, that it absorbs all the traffic of the 
Erie, Champlain, and Delaware and Hudson canals, besides the 
great coal trade of the Pennsylvania Coal Company at Newburgh 
and the Erie coal trade at Piermont. Why, sirs, the local com- 
merce of the Hudson River in 1897 was 3,682,864 tons; in 1898 it 
was 4,045,895 tons; in 1899 it was 5,070,800 tons; and in addition 
to this local commerce it carries each year a through commerce 
of not less than 10,000,000 tons. That it is also a great avenue of 
travel is shown by the fact that in 1899 it carried 1,278,000 pas- 
engers. aa 

, In the face of these facts and figures, is it any wonder that this 
bill carries an item of $200,000 for continuing the work of improve- 
ment? It would bea matter of greater wonderment if it carried any 
less sum, and it will be a matter of still greater wonderment if this 
House should refuse to pass this appropriation. To my mind the 
sum ought to be more than $200,600; and if any efforts of mine can 
bring it about, an additional sum for improvements in the Hudson 
will be tacked on some other appropriation bill passed by this 
House during this session. 

In a plea for the Missouri River one of the gentlemen from Mis- 
souri has glowingly pictured the beauties of that stream. If 
beauty has any weight for an appropriation in this debate, I would 
like to remind this House that in his story of the Virginians 
Thackeray gives the verdict of beauty to the Hudson over the 
Rhine, and that in one of his essays George William Curtis, in 
speaking of the Hudson, says: 

The Danube has in parts glimpses of such grandeur. The Elbe has some- 

s such delicately penciled effects. But no marepete river is so lordly 
in its bearing, none flows in such state to the sea, as the Hudson. 

In a scientific sense, too, sirs, has the Hudson its claim upon 
this House, for it was through its waters that the first steamboat 
on this side of the Atlantic ever furrowed its way. Inasmuch as 
the esthetic has come to the front in this debate and a place has 
been given to beauty and science, we may as well go the gentle- 
man from Missouri a point or two better and take in literature 
and history. 

All students know that there is no stream in the United States 
around which poetry and romance so strangely blend with the 
heroic and the historic as they do around the Hudson; no river 
where the waves of civilization have left so many waifs upon its 
banks. Fromits birth in the Adirondacks to its marriage with 
the sea at New York Bay the Hudson River is a stretch of classic 
ground, sirs, It is the poet’s corner of this country, the author's 
paradise, the inventor's inspiration, the artist's source of soul—the 
home of Morris, Willis, and Evans; the home of Field, Fulton, 
and Morse; the home of Church, Cole, and Audubon. 

Of early historic lore the Hudson has a wealth. It is needless 
to state here that at the beginning of the Revolution New York 
was already among the foremost seaports, and the Hudson Valley 
the most populous and important highway to the interior north of 
the Delaware, and had an especial strategic value from the fact 


that it furnished a direct water route between the southern sea- | 


coast and the English strongholds in Canada. Its possession, 
therefore, was of vital importance to the American patriots since, 
if they lost it, New England would be separated by the enemy 
from the southern colonies. 

During the whole war a struggle for the possession of the Hud- 
son went on, and many of the most thrilling and important oper- 
ations of both armies were conducted in this valley, beginning 
with the capture of Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point in May, 
1775, and continuing down to the defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga 
in October, 1777, and the treason of Arnold linked with arrest 
and execution of Andre in 1780. So, sirs, if intangible accessories 
to rivers are to be listened to in this debate, you should hearken 
carefully to the eloquent words of utility, of commerce, of travel, 
of literature, of beauty, and of history for a constant improve- 
a and a careful guardianship of the interests of the Hudson 

River, 

These general remarks, sirs, but pave the way to the special tar- 
get of myaim inthis speech. Asit is the duty of thisGovernment 
to foster the advantages of its great waterways for commerce, so 
comes it as a corollary to this duty that it is an obligation upon 
the Government to prevent these avenues of commerce from becom- 
ing at any time a menace to property and a destroyer of life. The 
force of this contention has been recognized by this Government 
in its construction of levees along the Mississippi, and in its efforts 
to keep other rivers from jumping their banks and spreading dev- 
astation in the course of their wild cavortings in realms where 
they beiongeth not. 

What I intend to ask, sirs, is that this principle be applied in a 
mild way to the Hudson at Albany. Nowhere in this bill is there 
ary clause seeking to put an end to the wholesale destruction of 
property at the capital city of the Empire State which has been 
caused for years by the Hudson when its waters are swollen and 
turgid. Almost impossible is it to count the thousands and 


thousands of dollars’ worth of property destroyed there last spring 
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and the spring before by the waters of the Hudson inundating 
the lower portion of the business part of the city. 

I know that some may contend that the Government can not 
stop freshets. No, I know it can not; but I do know that this 
Government is just as much under obligations to try to harness 
and check such performances on the part of the Hudson as it is to 
do the same thing along the Mississippi. Albany is entitled, sirs, 
to as much consideration as any city on the banks of that great 
Western waterway, and its property just as much deserving of 
protection. 

When things come to such a pass that a river so overjumps its 
banks as to tie up the street railways of a city, to deprive it of 
electric lighting, and to transform a portion of its business locality 
into a second Venice it is time for the Government to step in and 
try and put an end to such a condition of affairs. And, sirs, this 
duty becomes doubly imperative when the pilings which the Gov- 
ernment has placed in certain parts of the river to protect the 
channel contribute in a more or less degree to the effects which 
bring about these annual floodings. 

There is something wrong somewhere that causes this destruc- 
tion of property, and it seems but fair that the Government should 
take some steps to find this wrong and torightit. This is all I 
ask, Mr. Speaker, and at the proper time I intend to have offered 
an amendment to this bill, ordering a preliminary examination 
from Troy to Coeymans, with a view of finding a plan to prevent 
this wholesale destruction of property at Albany, and I trust the 
amendment will prevail. Last session I received assurances from 
official sources that such an examination, with this purpose in 
view, would be made. 

But, sirs, so important is this matter that I think it justifiable 
to make assurance doubly sure, andsoI plead with you to make my 
amendment an organic part of this bill. Justice asks that you 
should do this. The spirit of a fair field to all and special favors 
to none demands that you do this for the Hudson at Albany asa 
miniature reflection of what you have done in a larger way for 
other rivers with threatened cities on their banks. ‘The voice of 
progress, always pleading for every movement to protect property, 
begs you to vote for this amendment and the good work which it 
proposes. 

The examination asked for by this amendment 
Government but little. 








will cost the 
If it discloses that nothing can be done to 


| better affairs, all well and good, as what can not be cured must 


| be endured. 


| the Government can put an end to this destruction of property at 









But I hold that an examination will disclose that 


a very small expense, and for that reason I trust the amendment 
will be adopted wherein this House authorizes the examination to 
be made. 

Last session, Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasure to work for an 
appropriation of $100,000 for the Hudson River, and the excellent 
manner in which that money was spent for the benefit of com- 
merce is ably shown in the report of the competent and conserva- 
tive Chief of Engineers. That the $200,000 appropriated by this 
bill will be as advantageously expended for the interests of the 
Government needs no assurance to anyone familiar with the able 
men who preside over the work done on that river. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, inconclusion, let me paya little tribute 
to that grand river that I and all in my part of the country love 
so well, and surely sucha tribute is not out of placein a discussion 
of the river and harbor bill. The Hudson has been well treated 
by this Government in appropriations for improvements. but no 
better than its commercial worth and its manifold claims deserve. 
The Hudson, sir, is a noble threshold to a great continent. 

In varied grandeur and sublimity it has no peer among the riv- 
ers of the world. Alongside of its beauty, sunrise on the Bay of 
Naples and sunset at the Golden Gate of San Francisco lose their 
luster and their charm. Strip the banks of the Rhine of their cas- 
tles and there is no comparison between the two rivers. Why, 
sir, from Dusseldorf to Manheimthe Rhine is only thirteen or 
fourteen hundred feet wide, while the Hudson from New York to 
Albany averages more than 5,000 feet from bank to bank. At 
Tappan Sea the Hudson is ten times as wide as the Rhine at any 
point above Cologne. At Bonn the Rhine is barely one-third of a 
mile, whereas the Hudson at Haverstraw Bay is over 4 miles in 
width. Surely, such a riveras this should at once be an object of 
care and devotion from this Government. 

Other Congressmen have presented you with pictures and de- 
scriptions of their rivers. Let me give you two of the Hudson. 

The first is by Willis, and runs back to the time when the days 
of chivalry were just giving way to the days of discovery: 

Fancy Hendrick Hudson steering his little yacht, the Haalve Maan, for th 
first time through the Highlands of the Hudson. Imagine his anxiety for th 
channel forgotten, as he gazed up at the towering rocks and round the gree! 
shores, and onward past point and opening bend, miles away into the heart 
of the country; yet with no lessening of the glorious stream before him and 
no decrease of promise in the bold and luxuriant shores. Picture him lying 


at anchor below Newburg, with the dark pass of the Wey-Gat frowning be- 
hind him, the lofty and blue Catskills beyond, and the hillsides around « 
ered with lords of the soil exhibiting only less wonder than friendliness. 
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The other picture, sirs, is more modern, It is that of an Octo- 
ber day on the Hudson, by Talmage: 


Along the river and - and down the sides of the great hills there was an 
indescribable mingling of gold and orange and crimson and saffron, now so- 
bering into drab and maroon, now flaring up intosolferino and scarlet. Here 
and there the trees looked as if their tips had blossomed into fire. In the 
morning light the forests seemed as if they had been transfigured, and in the 
evening hours they looked as if the sunset had burst and dropped upon 
the leaves. It seemed as if the sea of divine glory had dashed its surf to the 
top of the crags and it had come dripping down to the lowest leaf and deep- 
est cavern. 


The Catskills and the Palisades—tongue can not tell or pencil 
picture their beauties. What one can fail to say about them can 
be dreamed of when seen. If not seen, they can not be appreciated 
even in dreams. And, sirs, as the gentleman from Missouri fell 
back on a poet to tell about the glories of his river, I propose to 
give him a Roland for his Oliver, and let Oliver Wendell Holmes 
speak for— 

THE HUDSON. 


*T was a wWision of childhood that came with its dawn, 
Ere the curtain that covered life’s day-star was drawn; 
The nurse told the tale when the shadows grew long, 
and the mother’s soft lullaby breathed it in song. 


“There flows a fair stream by the hills of the West,” 
She sang to her boy as he 4 on her breast; 

** Along its smooth margin thy fathers have played; 
Beside its deep waters their ashes are laid.” 


I wandered afar from the land of my birth, 

I saw the old rivers, renowned upon earth. 

But fancy still painted that wide-flowing stream 
With the many-hued pencil of infancy’s dream. 


I saw the green banks of the castle-crowned Rhine, 

Where the grapes drink the moonlight and change it to wine; 
I stood by the Avon, whose waves as they glide 

Still whisper his glory who sleeps at their side; 


But my heart would still yearn for the sound of the waves 
That sing as they flow by my forefathers’ graves. 

If manhood yet honors my cheek with a tear, 

I care not who sees it—no blush for it here! 


Farewell to the deep-bosomed stream of the West! 
I fling this loose blossom to float on its breast; 

Nor let the dear love of its children grow cold 

Till the channel is dry where its waters have rolled. 


Is there Necessity for a Large Standing Army? 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. MARION BUTLER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, January 16, 1901. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 4300) to increase the 
efficiency of the military establishment of the United States— 


Mr. BUTLER said: 


Mr. PrEsIpDENT: I had intended to discuss this bill in detail and | 


at some length, but in view of the time that has already been 
consumed in discussion, the few remaining days of the session, 
and the large amount of business before us, I shall content my- 
self with a brief statement of my views as to some of the most 
important features of the bill. 

Nearly half of the discussion during the ten days we have had 
this bill before us has been on the details, minor details, of the 
bill. I shall not discuss any of those features: indeed, I shall 
not discuss any detail of the bill, because, no matter what the de- 
tails of the bill may be, no matter what minor amendments may 
be offered and adopted or rejected, if the bill is to stand as it is 
the evident desire of the Administration to have it stand, there 
will be two serious and fundamental objections to it; and it is 
those, and those only, to which I intend to refer. 

First, the making of a standing army of 100,000 men a perma- 
nent fixture; not only to take that many men from the walks of 
industry, to organize them, stand them up, drill them, and keep 
them doing nothing—and I hope always nothing, because their 
only existence, as they are trained to believe, is to shoot and to 
shoot other men—but also to make a fixed charge upon the tax- 
payers of this country not for one year, not for ten years, but for 
all time, thus occasioning a great expense which seems to me to 
be unnecessary. Besides, our institutions are not strengthened 
by the presence of a large standing army, but, on the other hand, 
it may be a menace. 

The second objection, Mr. President, is the radical departure 
which is made herein clothing an executive officer with legislative 
power. This feature of the bill is more serious than the question 
of the expense and the size of the standing Army. 

Now, to return, I am ready, as one Senator, to vote for just as 
large an army as the Administration will tell us it needs for the 
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present emergency or any emergency that oe arise. AsIstated 
nearly ten days ago on this floor, this bill could be passed in half 
an hour if the Administration would simply call upon Congress 
to provide for an army of any size that the Administration would 
say was necessary for the present emergency. 

I have paid as close attention as I could to this debate, and [ 
think I am correct when I say that up to this hour neither this 
Senate nor the country has been furnished with a single redson 
why the Administration wants a standing army of this size ip. 
stead of a volunteer army. The chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs has not given us this information. His report 
does not give us the information; in fact, there is nothing in the 
report but a plea for the canteen. 

The members of the Military Committee who represent the Ad- 
ministration and who have spoken have not given us the informa- 
tion; nonewspaper in the country seproeerane the Administration 
has given us the information; and I say, Mr. President, that it is 
an unseemly thing for the Administration to put a measure of 
this kind before the American Senate and attempt to put it 
through by whip and spur, showing irritation and ill humor at 
any and all discussion, and yet refuse to give us one single reason 
why they desire a standing army of 100,000 soldiers. 

There is not a Republican Senator on this floor but knows there 
is nota Senator here who would not joinin making the vote unani- 
mous to continue the present military establishment, which is 
100,000 soldiers, for one year, for two years, for three years; or, if 
the Administration desire it, I would be willing, and I believe 
every other Senator would so vote, to continue it so long as the 
Philippine war continues. 

But all of these overtures are rejected; and when we ask for 
some reason why they reject our proposition to give them all they 
need for the winsor gees war or any other emergency near or threat- 
ened that they will point out, they refuse to do it and complain 
about our taking time to discuss the question and asking for in- 
formation which they refuse to give. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. HAWLEY] now sits before 
me, and I repeat my statement, for I do not know whether he 
was in the Chamber when I made it before, that up to this hour 
not one single reason has been furnished to the Senate—it may 
have been furnished privately to some Senators; but I submit the 
Senate is entitled to itas a Senate—not one single reason has been 
furnished to the Senate why a standing army of 100,000 soldiers is 
desired, and why every overture to give the Administration as 
large a volunteer army as it needs is rejected. If the Senator can 
give one reason now, I will pause for an answer. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The case is very well stated, and laboriously 
stated, by the President and the Secretary of War. We do not 
regard it as a permanent standing army at all. The longest en- 
listment is for three years, and, of course, Congress will be here 
next winter to do as it pleases with the whole concern. 

Mr. BUTLER. Exactly; and that is why I object to legislating 
for longer than Congress can come together. I suppose, if the 
Senator is sincere in what he has just stated, he will accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER}, 
which provides that this Army shall last for three years, the 
length of the enlistments. What objection has the Senator to 
that amendment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is provided for now. We can not make 
it last longer than three years, * 

Mr. BUTLER. But the Senator insists on keeping in this bill 
that the soldiers shall enlist and be reenlisted again without 
further legislation by Congress. Why not let Congress legis!te 
again at the end of three years or four years or five years, when 
you can come here and tell us just what you want? = 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Congress does not require any permission 
from me or from you or from any of us to dispose of this whole 
thing in three years. It can do it, if it so desires, when it i512 
session next winter. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the sham—that is the dodge that we 
have been met with every time we have asked for some reason 0f 
for some information. We have been asked, ‘Can not you trust 
yourselves; can not you trust the President? You can repeal t!)s 
law when you get ready.” That is the lamest excuse for pass!0S 
an unwise law I have ever heard of. ‘It is unwise; we can not 
give any reason for it, but we must pass it, and if you do not /1ke 
it you can repeal it at some time in the future.” Why not give 4 
reason for doing it? 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] is very wise !" 
suggesting to the Senator from Connecticut not to attempt to s'V° 
it. The Senator from Wisconsin knows that no satisfactory t* 
son can be given, and that is the reason the policy has )«°" 
adopted of sitting still and giving no reason when one has ect 
asked for. I pause, if the chairman of the committee can give 
a reason. a 

Mr. HAWLEY. A reason for what? Has not the Senator “'s 
covered that there are tens of thousands of men shooting at 0U" 
flag and making war upon the United States, so that the raisins 
of an army is absolutely necessary? 











—— 


Mr. BUTLER. We have had that to occur before. So have 
other nations, and the testimony of every military expert in the 
world is that a volunteer army is the most effective to meet a re- 
pbellion or invasion. The history of the wars of the world shows 
OM r. HAWLEY. Every solitary man in that army is a vol- 

teer. 

UL. BUTLER. Then, why does not the Senator let us con- 
tinue them as volunteers? ; 

Mr. HAWLEY. They would not be volunteers if you voted to 
continue them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Every man in the United States to-day is a sol- 
dier of the Republic—every man at the counter, in the workshop, 
at the desk, in every industry of life is a soldier of the Republic— 
and there is something wrong when the Republic does not take 
them as soldiers when the services of soldiers are needed, and let 
them seturn to their industrial pursuits when war and danger are 
over. Whenever the flag is fired upon, whenever there is any at- 
tempt at invasion, there can be brought by the President upon 
the first flash of news over the wires a million, two million, three 
million soldiers, tramping to Washington, or wherever else the 
flag or the Constitution is in danger. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And those men coming not knowing how to 
‘shoulder arms,” it would take months to make soldiers of them. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says that, 
that whether volunteers know how to shoulder arms or not they 
know how to ‘double 
stake. All history has shown that they have been the fighting 
force in every great battle of the world, and peculiarly so when- 
ever the fight and the struggle has been one for liberty. No sol- 
dier in a regular army will show the heroism on the field of battle, 
will risk as much and dare as much and suffer as much as will 
the volunteer soldier when he is fighting for liberty and independ- 
ence or for the preservation of his own government. 

Mr. President, there are times and there are purposes and there 
are uses to which soldiers can be put when the volunteer soldier 
does not measure up to the standard of the machine soldier. I do 
not want to believe that in a Republic there can be such a use for 
soldiers other than volunteer soldiers. Monarchies, despotisms, 
nations that go into the business of ruling by force, always need 
a standin 
murder, plunder, and oppress. 

I shall not surmise, I shall not charge that this army would ever 
be put to any such purpose, for 1 have no reason to believe it would; 
but, still, I am met with the condition of things to which I have 
referred, that when Congress stands ready to vote all the money 
and all the men that the President will ask us to vote we are told 


they do not want it; we are told that they want this standing | 


army, and, I repeat, not a single reason has been given why we 
need this standing armv in time of peace. 

Mr. President, even if we are to go into the colonial business—if 
we are going to imitate Great Britain—I submit that we are start- 
ing out very extravagantly. Great Britain to-day has colonies em- 
bracing about 9,000,000 square miles, and yet her army on a peace 
footing costs less money than this army that we are now asked to 


raise will cost. This army will cost all the way from $100,000,000 | 


to $160,000,000, as estimated by General Alger when he was Sec- 
may of War and when the Army bill was before us hereto- 
ore, 

If my memory serves me aright, the peace footing of Great 
Britain’s army costs less than $100,000,000 when she has to use 
them to police and guard 9,000,000 square miles of colonies and 
dependencies. We have only 119,000 square miles so far, that we 
call by the variousnames of dependencies, colonies, or possessions, 
yet we start out to appropriate more than $100,000,000 to support 
a standing army of 100,000 men. If we are going toimitate Great 
Britain, let us imitate her in proportion. She has seventy-five 
times as many square miles of territory as we have. 

Mr, President, three years ago we had a standing Army of 27,000 
men. Was the liberty of this people in danger then? Was the 
American Government in peril then from dangers without or dan- 
gers within? Did anybody ever suggest three years ago that the 
safety of our institutions was trembling in the balance because 


et all history shows | 


uick” and to shoot when liberty is at | 


army, because they can not rely upon volunteers to | 
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the Philippines; let us keep at home the standing Army of 27,000 
or 30,000 men that we had in 1897, and let us raise aseparate army, 
a volunteer army, a temporary army, an emergency army, and 
send it to the Philippines and keep it there so long as it ought to 
stay, or so long as the American people will submit for it to stay. 

Mr. President, there are some persons in the Republican party 
who want information as much as I do and who have not obtained 
it. They have expressed themselves to that effect. In its issue 
of October 10, 1900, the Chicago Herald, which I think is an Ad- 
ministration paper—I do not read it regularly—but I think it 
Is-— - 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, yes; very strong. 

Mr. BUTLER. That ismy understanding. I hold in myhand 
an editorial from that paper, which shows that outside, regardless 
of party, there are many people inquiring and thinking aboutthis 
strange proposition before us, This is what that paper saysina 
leading editorial in its first column: 

It is difficult to see why Secretary Root should recommend a permanent 
Regular Army establishment of 100,000 men, as it is said he will do in his an- 
nual report, for, though such an army could not be construed as a menace of 
militarism in a country of seventy-five millions, it could hardly be regarded 
as a necessity. 

That israising the very question that Iamraising. This editor, 
a friend of the Administration, a man in sympathy with it in 
everything, as a rule, who looks at everything through the Admin- 
istration glasses, says in a leading editorial that, while he sees no 
danger of the ghost of militarism, he can not see the necessity for 
such anincreased Army. That is the opinion of this intelligent 
editor who has read all that we have read and who has got all the 
information, I suppose, which has been furnished to us as a 
Senate. 

That is the question I ask. Where is the necessity beyond pro- 
viding for an emergency, which every Senator is ready to vote to 
meet? Continuing, the editor of the Herald says: 

The need of professional soldiers on this continent is really reduced to 
almost nothing. 

That sounds Jike old Abraham Lincoln—‘the need of profes- 
sional soldiers.” 

Mr. President, there comes an important point of difference be- 
tween the patriotic soldier, who fights for his country and who is 
ready always to lay down his life in fighting for it, and the profes- 
sional machine soldier. This editor realized the difference, He 
realized that the professional soldier is inferior and, besides, is a 
burden upon the back of the remainder of the people; that he is 
useless and expensive, if not dangerous. The editor says the need 
of professional soldiers is reduced to almost nothing. 

Mr. President, when our people have traveled in Europe, when 
they have gone to those countries that are weighted down with 
great military establishments, it has been the proud boast of every 
patriotic American that if he were at home he could ride 3,000 
miles, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and never see an American 
soldier, and have no need to see one. 

Have conditionschanged? There is some reason that this editor 
can not see, and that I can not see, for the professional soldier. 
You do not need the professional soldier in the Philippines; and 
if you do, you will need him only for a short time, it is to be hoped. 
But for whatever time you may need him Congress is ready to 
vote. 

The editor proceeds: 

Such a force as we had before the Spanish war began— 

And that was 27,000 soldiers— 
answered all domestic purposes. 

Why? The editor of the Herald answers the question: 


Because the instinct for law and order is so strong in the peuple and the 
respect for the Federal authority is so great that in any civil commotion 
where the State authority is exerted feebly the slightest showing of blue- 
coats is sufficient. 

Mr. President, the safety of this Republic isthe veneration for law 
and order which is implanted in the breast of every citizen. The 
element of our people who may have any sympathy for anarchy, 





| for lawlessness, for disregard of the rights of others, is so small, 
| so infinitesimal, that it does not affect the equation in this coun- 


in the three years to make it necessary to have that standing Army | 


nearly four times as large? We surely should not do this thing | thiscountry; the Administration changing hands every four years, 


| just as the people dictate. 


unless there is some reason for it. 

If there is a reason and anecessity for a standing army this big, 
then we ought to have it this big; and I, as one member of this 
body, stand read 
why it ought to be four times as large now as it was in 1897. No 
one will dare say that what has transpired since then makes it 
necessary to increase the Regular Army on a peace footing from 
~/,000 men to 100,000 men. 

There is but one reason that anybody will dare to give why this 
Army should be increased at all, and that is the Philippine situa- 
tion. That is the only one that has been referred to; itis the only 
Teason advanced, If that is all, then let us legislate separately for 





to vote for it to be this bigif there is any reason | 


we had only 27,000 men in the Regular Army? What has occurred | i 


It is public sentiment; it is that spirit which every man has 
in him and is ready to enforce. 
Mr. President, just look at the great spectacle of an election in 


Is a soldier necessary? It is as peace- 
ful and occasions as little jar to this great governmental fabric as 
the falling of the driven snow. It is that spirit and that senti- 
ment which is the bulwark of this Government. 

The time has not yet come, and I hope to God it never will 
come, when soldiers are necessary to preserve law and order in 
this country. Whenever we must have ourselves ruled by sol- 
diers, then the Republic is gone. 

The editor of the Herald continues: 

The only question is whether as a nucleus for the volunteer organization 


of a great war it might not serve better if it were somewhat larger, but add- 
ing 10,000— ; 
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that is, from twenty-seven to thirty-seven thousand men. The 
editor there recognizes the increase made necessary by the num- 
ber of coast-defense fortifications, and in sympathy with that 
arguinent and responsive to it—for it is one that has been made 
on this floor—he suggests simply an increase of the Army by 10,- 
000, that being all that oma to him necessary for that purpose. 

Then he suggests further that we provide 40,000 soldiers for the 
Philippine Islands, to stay there as long as they may be needed. 
That is a Republican suggestion, and it is one that I heartily 
approve. 

In conclusion, the editor says: 

The permanent establishment of 100,000 is therefore beyond all probable 
requirements 

Mr. President, I regret to say it, but there seems to be a kind of 
sentiment that is under cover, but that is cropping out more and 
more while this bill is under discussion, of want of faithin or dis- 
trust of or indifference to the volunteer soldier. 

All through this bill he has been discriminated against. 
did the volunteer soldier lose his standing in America? He had 
not lost it when Abraham Lincoln was President. President Lin- 
coln, in a speech discussing the possible or probable dangers to 
this Government, said: 


When 


At what point shall we expect the approach of danger? By what means 
shall we fortify against it? 


Now listen. Hedid not suggest a hundred thousand soldiers as 
a standing army. 

Shall we expect some trans-Atlantic military giant to step across the ocean 
and crush us at one blow’ Never! All the armies of Kurope, Asia, and 
Africa combined, with all the treasure of the earth (our own excepted) in 
their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force 
take a drink from the Ohio River, or make a track on the Blue Ridgeina 
trial of a thousand years. 

At what point, then, isthe approach of danger to be expected? I answer, 
if it ever reaches us, it must spring from amongst us; it can not come from 
abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its author and fin 
isher. As a nation of freemen, we must live through all time or die by 
suicide. 


Mr. President, one of the most fertile ways of national suicide 
in the past has been, first, by raising large standing armies, load- 
ing the people with debt, and then taking power from the people 
and piling it up in the hands of an executive or afew. 1 think 
history will bear me out when I state that in those nations that 
have committed national suicide it has begun in that way, and 
that those have been the deepest and most subtle and most poi- 
sonous causes of national dissolution. If that is true, then should 
not we jealously guard any and every step in that direction, and 


if that is true should we not change this bill, because no one will 


deny that this bill is a step at least in that direction? 

Not only did President Lincoln pay a high tribute to the volun- 
teer soldier in his speech, but also in his messages to Congress in 
1861. Ihold in my hand a speech made by President McKinley 
before the Marquette Club, in Chicago, February 12, 1896. His 
speech was on Abraham Lincoln, and he quoted from Lincoln's 
message, in which he pays a high and magnificent tribute to the 
volunteer soldiers, President McKinley not only indorsed those 
utterances, not only indorsed what Lincoln said about the volun- 
teer soldier being the safety of the Republic, but he said: 


What a noble, self-sacrificing army of freemen he describes! The like of 
it mankind never saw before and will not look upon soon again. 


It shows that up to 1896, the year President McKinley was first 
elected, he still held the views that Abraham Lincoln held; he be- 
lieved the volunteer soldier was the finest soldier the world ever 
saw and all we need for the national defense of a republic like 
ours. It shows that he must think so now, unless he has been 
deceived or has changed his mind. 

Then, if the President thinks that now, I wish to know on what 
hypothesis or on what reasoning we can be asked by the Admin- 
istration to pass the pending bill. I indorse the sentiments ex- 
pressed by President McKinley in 1896. I indorse those expressed 
by Abraham Lincoln. I think they are the sentiments of the 
great masses of the people of America. If those sentiments are 
sound, then this bill is not sound, If those sentiments are patri- 
otic and American, then this bill is unnecessary, unpatriotic, and 
un-American. 

Do we intend to keep the gates of Janus open all the time? We 
are told that even in pagan Rome they closed the gates in times 
of peace. Let us open wide the Army in times of war, ‘but let us 
not keep that burden upon us in times of peace. Let us close the 
gates of the temple of Janus, and when we close them let us take 
off the expense. Let us remove these men from idleness. Let 
them return to the walks of industry. Let them become wealth 
Sa Let them stayin touch with the great throbbing 

reart of industrial humanity and keep close in touch with 
American citizenship and all that it means. 

Mr. President, as to the other feature of this bill—and I call at- 

tention as I pass to the fact that no one has yet given any reason 


for wanting the Army a hundred thousand in time of peace—why 
shall we put into the hands of the President a discretion to have 
this Army one size or the other? Why give to the President the 
power, without any cause or emergency or crisis or exigency |e. 
ing in sight, to double the Army practically at his will? 

Senators say, ‘‘Oh, you can trust the President.” We have 
trusted him. Congress is ready to trust him again. It is nota 
question of irust in the President. That is begging the question, 
It is child’s talk. It is a flippant answer when a great principle is 
involved. It is an attempt to turn from a principle and make the 
issue a personal one. 

What people ever showed more confidence in one man than 
Congress, with the approval of the people, showed when they put 
$50,000,000, at the beginning of the Spanish war, in his hands, 
without a condition or a limitation? There was an emergency, 
We had to have some one to act. We put it into the hands of the 
Executive, but we did it for a specific purpose. 

The Senator from Georgia doubts the constitutionality of it, 
but whether constitutional or not, there was no danger init, but a 
necessity for it. It was not a bad precedent, and it was a patriotic 
thing todo. The President did not abuse that power. I do not 
say he would abuse this confidence, but [ would oppose doing this 
thing if I knew he would not abuse it. 

Mr. President, it has beensaid that the most perfect form of goy- 
| ernment ever devised is that of an absolute monarchy, and that it 
| will so continue so long as the absolute monarch is a perfectly 
wise and a perfectly just man. I am inclined to believe it is true, 
I am inclined to think that no government could be more per- 
fect, so far as concerns its effectiveness and the harmony of its 
workings and the justness of its results, than an absolute mon- 
archy, so long as you have for a monarch the embodiment of all 
that is wise and good and just. 

But would we be willing to-day to change our form of goyern- 
ment and to establish an absolute monarchy, provided we had 
furnished to us on a silver platter the most ideal piece of perfec- 
tion and justice and goodness in the shape of a man for a ruler 
that the world ever saw or thatthe Kingdom of Heaven will have 
hereafter? 

No. We prefer to grow by the exercise of our own efforts, and 
to learn by our own experience and mistakes, if you please, and 
to let each failure be a stepping-stone on which to rise higher. 
That is the way a people grow. It is better to make mistakes and 
to grow than it is to be ruled scientifically and perfectly as sub- 
jects. It is because our forefathers thought just that thing that 
they established this form of government, and in establishing it 
they were rightly jealous of one-man power. 

They were also jealous of the legislative power in the hanis of 
Representatives. They desired to keep the Government close to 
the people and to keep the influence of the people acting constantly 
on it. We all have admitted for a hundred years that it was 
the wisest form of government that was ever evolved from human 
brain. 

Experience has demonstrated it. Now, after we have gi 
be a world power by jealously guarding every right kept in the 
hands of the legislature and the people, and preventing, as far as 
possible, any of it accumulating in the hands of the Executive, or 
the one-man power, it is deliberately proposed herein an Arm) 
bill, a place where the concentration of one-man power is more 
dangerous than anywhere else, that we shall abdicate the le isla- 
tive functions halfway with the Executive and empower | t 
legislate to the extent of 50,000 soldiers. 

But the Senator froin Iowa, who is not now in his seat, rose and 
interrupted the Senator from Nebraska, and said: ‘‘ The Constita- 
tion says that Congress shall provide the funds for the support ol 
the Army. We have not delegated that power.” I suppose tie 
Senator from Iowa meant to say that if Congress had de!egated 
the power to raise the means to support the Army, then it would 
have been unconstitutional and un-American and wrong. 

I regret that the Senator is not in his seat, but 1 call the a 
tion of the Senate to the fact that it is in the same sentence ©! 
Constitution where those two powers of Congress are laid down 
that we shall raise armies and support them. If it is unconst\{t- 
tional to turn over to the President the power to raise the {uns 
to support an army, it is unconstitutional to turn over to We 
President the power to raise the Army. , 

Besides, whenever we delegate to the President the power, 
his discretion, to raise the Army 50,000, we are to all inten's and 
purposes abdicating both the power to raise the Army an‘ the 
ower to provide for it, because the President makes a contract, 
1¢ enlists these men, and of course Congress can not refuse (0 tax 
the people and raise the money. Congress simply acts as an agen! 
of the President when the President notifies us: * I have increas’ 
this Army 50,000 men; the expense is so much; you must tax th 
people to furnish the money.” And so Congress abdicates b th 
- ose powers. When it abdicates one, it is bound to abdicate 

th. 

Mr, President, Congressmen are paid by the year, They “T° 
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to be in the service of the Government all the time. 
They are in the service of the Government all the time. They are 
to represent the —_ all the time. It is no great hardship and 
no great danger to merican institutions for the President to call 
Congress together as many times as he sees fit, provided the pub- 
lic interest or the public safety requires it. When an emergency 
arises, it is better for Congress to convene than it is for the Presi- 
dent to have power to legislate to save Congress the necessity of 
neeting. 
= hae asked Senators to name some exigency outside of the 
Philippine situation which they were afraid would arise while 
Congress was away. Noone has anything in mind. Nobody has 
suggested any other exigency. Then why not let Congress keep 
its legislative power, which it is sworn to exercise, and say to the 
President, ‘*‘ When you want us, call us together,” which he will do. 

Mr. President, this is an un-American thing to do. 
the policy of our Government. 


supposed 


lt reverses 
It is against the genius of our in- 


stitutions to begin to pile up and invest around one man such | 


extraordinary powers. If there were no objection in the Consti- 
tution, if it was constitutional, is it a wise thing todo? Is it good 
policy? Isit good statesmanship? I think we could try it on that 
issue, leaving the Constitution out, and it seems to methere could 
be no difference of opinion as to the verdict. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Scott] stated the other day that there was no use to waste time 
in talking about a big standing Army, because, he said, the peo- 
ple had already passed upon that question and settled it. He said 
it had been passed upon in November. It is not my place to lec- 
ture or give advice to the Republican party, and I do not presume 
to do it to any party, but if there are Republicans who are suffer- 
ing under the hallucination or the misapprehension, like the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, let me say to them that they do not read 
aright the result of the last election. 

| know a little something about the last campaign; probably 
not so much as others, but I know a little something about the 
sentiment of the people in the different parts of the country, 
and I tell you now that I never heard a Republican speaker, 


when it was charged that his party was going to raise a stand- | 


ing Army of a hundred thousand soldiers, stand up and defend 
the proposition. Every single one of them denied it, and said 
the only purpose was to raise an army big enough to defend 
the flag and put down the rebellion, and that when the war was 
over the Army would be reduced—that they wanted it only for 
this emergency. 

I venture to say that ninety-nine out of a hundred, if not every 
Republican speaker, from ocean to ocean, made that pledge and 
that statement from every stump in the last campaign. So you 
did not have the question of a standing army of a hundred thou- 
sand men in time of peace at issue; you would not have it as an 
issue; you would not let anybody charge it; you would not de- 
fend the proposition. You simply retorted with a statement which 
took your opponent off his feet, for he was bound toagree with you. 

Mr. President, it is very easy for our Republican friends to fool 
themselves about the last campaign. if they think it decided many 
things that they are advocating. The last campaign was a pe- 
culiar one. The Republican party won, more on account of a 
peculiar combination of circumstances than it did upon the issues 
at stake. In fact, it was difficult to have them define any issue. 
When you charged them with imperialism, they denied it and 
said the whole question was whether or not we should get out of 
the Philippine Islands at once in disgrace, or whether we should 
stay there long enough to establish law and order and give those 
people a government. 

The people voted with them on that. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. CARTER] said in his speech the other day that as soon 
as this war was over it was the purpose toreduce the Army. Ido 
not remember which Senator, but a distinguished Senator on the 
Republican side said the next day that he had no idea that the 
Army would ever be reduced, that we should always want a hun- 
dred thousand men; and when asked what for, he failed to say. 
=O Wwe are at a loss to know what our friends want now, as the 
people were at a loss to know in the last campaign. 

But I wish to say this: There was one factor that contributed 
to the Republican success in the last campaign probably more than 
any other, and one for which the party took no credit and is en- 
titled to none. What was that? They used the full-dinner-pail 
argument from ocean to ocean. They called the attention of the 
country to the fact that when Cleveland was President we had 
dey ression, hard times, and falling prices. 

They then called attention to the fact that now the tendency of 
prices was up, that labor generally had employment, and that, 
generally speaking, times were good; and then they said: *‘ Bryan 
und the Silver men told you four years ago we could not have 
Prospentey without free silver, and you have not free silver and 
you have prosperity, and therefore Mr. Bryan is wrong.” There 
is the Republican speech. It won. 

There were many men who were ardent silver men in the cam- 
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paign four years ago who had their doubts, whose faith was shaken, 
and it was largely due to the fact that the speakers on the Bryan 
side did not meet the issues in many places. The fact is that the 
condition existing in the last campaign was proof of everything 
claimed by Mr. Bryan and those who favored more money in 
1896. Instead of its being proof that they were wrong and a re- 
pudiation of the doctrine, it was a vindication of it. 

But I think those on the Bryan side failed to make‘use properly of 
the facts, and the Republicans took advantage of the situation most 
skillfully. Four years ago you told the people on every stump that 
you did not want any more money. You said we had money 
enough. You said if you had any more money, it would get tobe 
cheap money; and you said every laborer should have his dollar 
the dearest dollar in the world, so that it would buy the most, 

You said, if anything, there was too much money now. I can 
| hear you say it rightnow. I have on file the newspapers and your 
handbooks. We stood upon the other side and we said, ** Prices 
| will not stop falling until there is a greater volume of money.” 
| We said, ‘This idle labor will not get employment until there is 

a larger volume of money.” Wesaid that the volume of money 
had to increase with the increase of population and business for 
there to be permanent a condition of prosperity. That was our 
proposition in 1896, and you denied it. 

Now, what was the conditioninthelastcampaign? The volume 
of money in the country had increased. The volume was increased 
by the enormous output of gold, and it was increased probably 
more than the increase that would have come from the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver under normal conditions. It was the 
most abnormal output of gold that the world has ever seen. 

Under the free coinage of gold it all went tothe mints and went 

| out into the veins and arteries of trade. It was so patent that 
| President McKinley himself in his letter of acceptance, when con- 
gratulating the country upon its prosperity, incidentally referred 
| to the fact that the volume of money had increased about $6—I 
| speak from memory—percapita. It was good money, too, though 
| the quantity had increased, but no better than if the increase had 
| been silver or greenbacks. Did you know you were going to have 
| an increase of $6 per capita when you established the gold stand- 
|ard? If you had pledged me that you knew it was coming and 
would continue, I would not have objected so seriously to the bill. 
| Iam willing that every dollar in circulation shall be gold, pro- 
| vided there is enough of it. It will not be good, however, if there 
| is not enough of it, for there will be falling in prices. There will 
| be misery and hard times, and laborers will be out of employ- 
| ment, and everybody will suffer except the money changer and 
| the man who speculates upon labor and its products. 
The only way to have good money is to have not too much and 
| not too little. Itis to have its volume increase pari passu with 
the increase of population and business. I should be willing for 
| it to be made out of any substance if I could have that made the 
law as irrevocable as the law of the Medes and Persians. Any 
| country, which wants to have financial prosperity and a general 
| condition of prosperity, that will guarantee justice to all people 
and all professions and ail classes of society, should have such a 
| law. That is what we contended for in 1896. That is the princi- 
ple we contended for and the principle you denied; and the great 
| output of gold proved the principle to be correct. 
| The quantitative theory is what we stand for. The quantitative 
| theory was proven to be true by the output of gold and the in- 
| crease of $6 per capita. That, with the large amount of money 
put into circulation by the war, made prosperity. You would 
have had the same prosperity if the increase of the number of 
legal-tender dollars had come through free silver, if it had come 
through greenbacks, or if it had come through dollars made out 
of diamonds or platinum. I think it is foolish to waste 50 cents’ 
worth of silver on which to print a dollar. 1 think it is twice as 
foolish to waste 200 cents’ worth of gold on which to print a dollar. 





But I would be willing to make terms with all that kind of 
cranks. I would be willing to yield to extravagance in the mate- 
rial used in order to get them to stand with me for a principle 
that would make us all prosperous in spite of even that much ex- 
travagance. We can afford to tax ourselves, to be that extrava- 
gant, to waste that much raw material, in order to have the prin- 
ciple established and to have it operative, that the amount of 
money shall increase with the increase of population and business, 

| so as to preserve equity between the producer and consumer, be- 
| tween the lender and the borrower. 

Now, you prospered and carried vour campaign simply because 
accident proved that we were right—the accidental output of 
| gold. You did not know it was coming when you passed your 

gold-standard bill, and you did not want it tocome. If you had, 
| you would not have passed the bill. There is not a man in Amer- 
| ica who voted intelligently for the gold-standard bill but what in 
| his heart to-day is mad and disgusted and nervous about the large 
| output of gold. 

He wants to stop it, because what he wants is scarce money and 

| scarcer money. He wants the base gold, and he wants that small. 
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He wants it so small that the amount of money of the country I protest against this studied effort to separate the flag and what 


will have to be bank paper based on it, and then he himself and 
his son John want to control that paper money, and they want 
the great Government to abdicate in favor of them and let them 
say when prices shall rise and when prices shall fall. I can un- 
derstand how a few men who want the Government to abdicate 
the sovereign function of issuing money to them would be willing 
to abdicate the power of raising an army to the President or even 
to this same gang of bankers. 

It is just as logical to vote to abdicate one as the other, and 
therefore it does not surprise me when a man is willing to tie the 
hands of the Government and let a little clique of bankers say 
how much blood of the nation shall be in its veins that he should 
favor the abdication of power in this bill. If men can think that 
is patriotic and right, and that we should trust them, I do not see 
why they do not change the bill and vest this same power to raise 
an army in the same clique of bankers. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion I simply want to repeat that 
there are just two questions, it seems to me, in this bill when 
everything else is decided, right or wrong. If they are adopted or 
rejected, these two great questions still stand up here. 

First, what is tae necessity forthis Army? Tell us, and we will 
vote for it. Wewill vote for any number you want for the Philip- 
pines, but we do not want a great standing army in time of peace. 
It is expensive; it is unnecessary; it is undemocratic; it is un- 
American. ’ 

Second, we do not want to put into any man’s hands—even Pres- 
ident McKinley’s, even Abraham Lincoln’s, if he were living, or 
Thomas Jefferson's, if he were living, or George Washington’s— 
powers that the framers of the Constitution said should never go 
into the hands of one man, but should be in the hands of the leg- 
islative branch of the Government. It is not safe; it is not neces- 
sary, even if the Constitution was not in the way. Pray, tell me 
why we should doit? Is it good policy? 

But they tell us we can repeal this law when we want to. Do 
you know how much more difficult it is torepeal a law when once 
you get it on the statute book? The Senator from Connecticut, 
chairman of the committee, made a parting remark as he left the 
Chamber, and his last word was that you can repea! it next year 
if you want to. You have got to get the House to agree; you 
have got to get the Senate to agree; and then you have got to find 
in the chair a President who will notveto it. You havegot to run 
the gantlet of the three branches, and if we have one branch of 
one party and the other of another they are at cross purposes, 
and probably politics and a little friction may cause them to dis- 
agree when they ought to agree. 

Why do we want to put ourselves in that condition when it is 
unnecessary? If any Senator could show me why it is not always 
feasible for Congress to legislate whenever it is necessary to raise 
the Army larger than the peace footing; if he will show me that 
the Government is in danger; if he will show me that our interests 
anywhere will suffer; if he will show me that our flag anywhere 
can be dishonored, I then would be constrained to strain my 
conscience past the Constitution and vote for a measure of doubt- 
= constitutionality, to say the least, as a matter of national 

ety. 

When we ask this question, Mr. President, we are answered that 
we dillydally and kill time while our flag is being cut down by 
insurgents, and the word “‘ treason” has been used, as Senators 
have said, here too often. There has been a studied effort to call 
attention from the Constitution and from these facts to the flag 
as an answer to argument. Who has a monopoly of the flag? I 
do not even object to the Republican party using it as a campaign 
emblem and calling it ‘‘ flag day,” while it may be of doubtful taste. 

I am willing that every wheelbarrow in the country shall have 
the flag on it, and that everyone shall stick one in his hat and be 
proud of it. It belongs to all the people. But I want to know 
what is this purpose to attempt to stick up the flag as an abstrac- 
tion, as an answer to the argument, to say it is disloyalty to the 
flag when a@ man seeks to discuss whether this is constitutional or 
that is constitutional? 

The flag; what is it? Does the blue paint on the flag mean 
anything by itself? Does the red paint across it mean anything? 
It means no more by itself than if a streak of red paint were put 
on that carpet and a streak of blue paint here and a star there. 
That flag stands for something. When a patriotic American citi- 
zen looks upon it floating out over the breezes and his heart swells 
with pride and that peculiar patriotic thrill runs through his be- 
ing from head to foot, what is it that causes that emotion? 

Is it the paint? No; itis because that flag stands for the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the rights of man, as guaranteed by 
it and the Constitution. It is because the great bulwark of lib- 
erty included in those two documents is represented and typified 
by that piece of cloth with the paint and the stars upon it. Then 
talk of loyalty to the flag. That man is loyal to the flag who is 
—_ to the principles it stands for and waves for, and the man 
who spits upon those principles while he waves that flag is a traitor 
to it, if we have got any traitors, 





the flag stands for. Monarchs, tyrants, use a flag as an emblem 
of their power, but the flag stands for nothing but their tyranny. 
Our flag stands for the opposite, and no man is loyal to it who is 
not loyal to everything it stands for. 

Now, Mr. President, those men who have been on this floor time 
and again charged with treason, it was when they were standing 
up and protecting and defending the principles that the flag stands 
for as they understood it. 

Mr. President, I repeat, let some one show us one reason for 
this army being this big in time of peace and I will vote for it. 
Let some one show that the flag and what it stands for and the 


| national safety will be endangered unless we give the President 


this power, and I will vote for it. Until such a reason is given 
why should anybody vote for it? Why is it not a dangerous, a 
disloyal, unpatriotic, and un-American thing to do? 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13705) making appropria 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for 
other purposes— 


Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether these increases in clerks in the various departments and 
navy-yards are necessitated by the increase of business; and ii 
not, what is the reason for increasing the business? 

Mr. FOSS. I would state that it is entirely due to the increase 
of business. 

Mr. KING. Does this bill merely provide for the regular force 
of clerks in the various navy-yards? 

Mr. FOSS. Some of these are new clerks. 

Mr. KING. Is there anything in the bill to indicate which are 
the old positions and which the new ones? 

Mr. FOSS. Well, now, would the gentleman refer to any par- 
ticular navy-yard? 

Mr. KING. I notice here, for instance, the navy-yards at Ports- 
mouth, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk. 

Mr. FOSS. Now, take for instance, Portsmouth, one writer, at 
$950. 

Mr. KING. Is that a new office? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. ae 

Mr. KING. Does the increase of business in the office justily 
the creation of a new office? . 

Mr. FOSS. Oh, yes; in all these yards there is additional bus'- 
ness, owing to the fact that there are more ships to repair and 
more ships to equip. 

Mr. KING, ili these new clerks that are provided for here 
be appointed from the classified service, or will the law in respect 
to the appointment of officials and officers be evaded, as it 13 con- 
stantly being evaded, by the higher officials and bureaus 0. the 
Government? 

Mr. FOSS. Why, I understand that they will be appoint 
under the civil-service system. ; 

Mr. KING. I desire to know from my friend whether it 's | 
fact that in many of the Departments of the Government, inc!’ 
ing the War and Navy Departments, the present civil-serv)«« 
is constantly being evaded, and persons are being placed in 0'!\ 
and put into positions in direct contravention of the terms 0! ' 
law? 

Mr. FOSS. Iam not aware of that fact. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask my friend whether the offices create 
by this bill will be filled by appointment from the classified se'v- 
ice, or will the bureaus and the heads of departments in the Na) 
Department have absolute and unrestricted power to make su 
selections as they please? - ca 

Mr. FOSS. I would say to the gentleman that this is the ; 
time that I have heard a complaint of this kind. Isuppose thes 
persons will be appointed in accordance with law. : 

Mr. KING. - My friend must know there area great many co"! 
plaints in regard to the present Administration—that it 1s co’ 
stantly violating the terms of the civil-service law, and that 4 


HON. KING, 









violations have been so flagrant as to become a national scandal. 

Mr. MUDD. I would like the gentleman to point out where 
there has been any violation of the civil-service laws in the Navy 
Department. I would be glad to find out where it is done. 

Mr. KING. Ithink I can gratify my friend, but perhaps not at 
this moment, uniess time is granted, as it would delay the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. MUDD. Isubmit to the gentleman from Utah if he does 
not think it unfair to the Navy Department to say that these vio- 
lations have become so flagrant as to amount to a public scandal 
without being able or willing to give asingle instance of their 
occurrence. 

Mr. KING. My friend when he proposes to quote a speaker 
ought to quote correctly. 

Mr. MUDD. I tried to do so, and if I have not, I shall take 
pleasure in being corrected. 

Mr. KING. I did not single out the Navy Department and 
make this charge against that Department specially. What I 
said, that the gentleman attempted to quote, was that the present 
Administration (not particularly the Navy Department) is guilty 
of a violation of the civil-service law, and that such violations are 
so constant and flagrant as to become a national scandal. 

My friend from Maryland will remember the fact that under 
the pretense of the exigency caused by the Spanish war and the 
untrue statement that the civil-service list could not respond 
quickly to the alleged temporary requirements for additional 
clerks, hundreds of persons were appointed to positions, both in 
the War and Navy Departments, who never took the civil-service 
examination; and hundreds of such appointees, without examina- 
tion, have been transferred to the classified service, still without 
examination, as I understand, and arenow in snug positions for life. 

Mr. MUDD. Has the gentleman finished? 

Mr. KING. I think I have answered the gentleman's question. 

Mr. MUDD. I want to know if the gentleman yields the floor, 
as | want two or three minutes in my own right? 

Mr. KING. Yes, for the present. 

Mr.MUDD. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say a word in ref- 
erence to the statement made by the gentleman from Utah. I 
have never been accused of being an ultra civil-service reformer. 
{Laughter.] In fact, I have stood up whenever that matter was 
under discussion and manifested my desire for a modification of 
the system, even to the extent of voting to strike out the appro- 
priation for the support of the commission in lieu of any other 
plan of expressing opposition to the system as it now stands or 
then stood; but lam unwilling to sit here silently and hear the 
Department, I am sure unintentionally, misrepresented. I have 
often heard charges about the violation of the civil-service law. 
I have heard them from my own constituents. Some of them have 
come to me here and wanted me to assist in the violation in order 
to get people into office. 

Mr. WHEELER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MUDD. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to knowif the gentleman did 
not make an endeavor to assist his constituents? [{Laughter. ] 

Mr. MUDD. No; I never made the endeavor in that manner, 
Tam not much enamored of the law, but as long as it is on the 
statute book I am in favor of its being lived up to and obeyed. I 
am in favor of its enforcement in good faith as long as it is alaw 
of the land. But, Mr. Chairman, I have taken occasion very fre- 
quently to make the inquiry as to whether or not these violations 
or evasions as charged by the gentleman have occurred, and I 
will say that after more numerous inquiries, I think, than have 
been made by any member of the House—because I take it that 
everybody knows from evidences that are visible around this Hall 
at all hours of the day that I have more applications for office 
than all the members of the House put together [laughter]—I have 
never found asingle instance where that statement was borne out. 

{ am sure it would be less likely to be found in the Navy De- 
partment than any of the other Departments. The Secretary of 
the Navy, I am sure, not only favors absolute compliance with 
and obedience to the law in his Department and everywhere else, 
but further, as I understand—naturally it may be assumed from 
the environments and prevalent trend of thought of the locality 
from which he comes—is not only an advocate of but an enthusi- 
ast in regard to the merits of the civil-service law. I donot know 
that there has been any violation in the War Department. Ihave 
been able to secure one or two appointments there myself, and I 
wish I could have secured more, for the temporary list provided 
in the appropriation bills for clerkships during and following the 
Spanish war, I do not think the gentleman can point toa single 
Instance in which a clerk in the unclassified service has been 
transferred to the classified service where he did not take the civil- 
service examination and place himself in the same category as an 
outsider. 

_. Mr. KING. If I may be allowed to interrupt the gentleman, 
18 it not a fact that immediately after the Spanish war there were 
added to the War Department and the Navy Department some 


Ohe or two thousand clerks? 
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it. 
without being subjected to the civil-service examination. 


are not 





Mr. MUDD. That may be so. 


Mr. KING. Is it nota fact that a great many of these clerks 


have been placed in the classified service without having taken the 
civil-service examination? 


Mr. MUDD. My answer is that I am aware that a number of 


such clerks have been placed there, but in the law which created 
them it is provided that as they were temporarily employed they 
should not be subjected to the civil-service examination. 


The law 
rovided it, and there was nothing clandestine or irregular about 
1 deny that any have been placed in the classified service 


Mr. KING. Have they not been made permanent clerks now? 
Mr. MUDD. No, sir; they have not, 
Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that most of these clerks were ap- 


pointed for a temporary purpose during the continuance of the 


Spanish war and are still retained in the Department? 

Mr. MUDD. They are still retained there, but their positions 
ermanent, They are retained for the same service for 
which they were appointed, because we have not yet finished up 


the business growing out of the war. 


Mr. KING. Does the gentleman mean to assert that none of 
the persons appointed for temporary purposes during the continu- 
ance of the war have been placed under the classified service with- 
out being subjected to the civil-service examination? 

Mr. MUDD. I have stated that none have been placed in tho 
classified service unless they were subjected to the same condi- 
tions and examinations as would be given an outsider. I do not 
think the gentleman from Utah ought to make these unqualified 
statements in the House as to the violation of the law unless he 
can name one single instance, and that he can not do. 

Mr. KING. I will undertake to satisfy the gentleman that my 
statements are true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose when I 
interrogated the chairman of the Naval Committee {| Mr. Foss] 
concerning the manner of filling the offices created by the meas- 
ure under consideration to precipitate a discussion of the civil- 
service law; nor would I now attempt to contribute anything to 
the subject were it not for the challenge of my friend from Mary- 
land [Mr. Mupp]. In view of his statements I desire to submit a 
few observations, and also invite the attention of members to 
recent publications which fully support my contentions, The 
merits of civil service are not involved in this collateral inquiry. 
My specific charge is that this important law is constantly being 
violated, both in letter and in spirit. by President McKinley and 
the Executive Departments of the Government. 

The purpose of the civil-service act is clear. After exhaustive 
consideration of the subject, it was determined that the merit 
system in appointments to political positions and offices under the 
Government should supersede the system under which the tri- 
umph of a political party was regarded as the commission to drive 
from office those of a different political faith, and to fill the same 
with ardent supporters of the victorious organization. If the 
merit system is good, it should be extended. If it is superior to 
the one against which it had to contend, it should crush the latter, 
and in the absence of something better should be firmly estab- 
lished and honestly administered. 

The Republican party has indulged in loud and tumultuous 
praise of the civil-service law. It has pretended to be the stal- 
wart defender and undaunted champion of thelaw. It has boasted 
of its fidelity to civil-service reform, and with solemn counte- 
nance Republican leaders have asseverated their determination to 
defend its advances and battle for its further extension. But an 
examination of the record of the Republican party conclusively 
establishes the fact that its love for civil service is all-consuming 
only when the Democrats are in power. When it is crowned with 
victory its boasted friendship is turned to bitter denunciation; it 
betrays the cause of civil-service reform, but, with lofty phrasing 
and hypocritical cant, it still affects devotion to that which it 
would cripple if not destroy. 

In national convention in 1896 the Republican party declared 
in favor of the ‘‘ merit system,” and stated ‘‘ not only that the law 
should be thoroughly and honestly enforced, but that it should 
be extended wherever practicable.” Later, President McKinley, 
in his letter of acceptance, emphatically announced his approval 
of the party declaration. Notwithstanding this action, the cause 
of civil service has not only not been extended, but the present 
Administration has materially weakened it. 

I doubt whether in the history of this Government, not forget- 
ting the second Administration of President Grant, there has been 
such a wanton and unblushing disregard of law or propriety in 
the appointments and promotions to political and military posi- 
tions as that which has been witnessed during the past three years 
and ten months. There can be no doubt but what the power of 
the President is far greater than was anticipated by the framers 
of the Constitution, and each year witnesses the assumption of 
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greater power byhim. The patronage belonging to the Presiden- 
tial office is enormous. Skillfully employed and partisanly used, 
it becomes corrupting and dangerous, 

In the hands of a high-minded, patriotic President, the evils and 
dangers flowing from its exercise are reduced to a minimum; but 
in the hands of a weak and vacillating politician, or a partisan so 
blind as to see none but his supporters, its consequences can not 
be computed. 

The Administration of President McKinley has been essentially 
one of “spoils.” Never have the words ‘party service” and 
‘*pulls” been so significant. The candidate for political or mili- 
tary preferment reached the ‘‘ promised land” if he had the ‘‘ po- 
litical pull.” Those are magic words in this commercial, sordid, 
un-American Administration. It is time to be frank, at least 
with ourselves. We may endeavor to deceive other nations, and 
proclaim the transcendent virtues of our civil administration. 
We may with befitting gravity tell the Cubans we are in their 
island from disinterested and purely philanthropic and humani- 
tarian purposes, to lead them to a higher civilization and teach 
them honesty in civic affairs, but neither they nor anyone else 
will believe us. 

We know that the Administration is trying to steal Cuba, and that 
those for whom our hearts bled when Spain’s sovereignty extended 
over the island, those who were fighting for liberty, and for whose 
independence we were sincerely desirous, are now seditious, tur- 
bulent sans-culottes, incapable of self-government, and unworthy 
of independence. Why not teli the Cubans that we are holding 
their rich and fertile land, first, as a fruitful field in which Neely 
and Rathbone and other political favorites and beneficiaries of 
the *‘ pull” can gather abundant harvests. There areso many pa- 
triots whose distinguished and wholly unselfish devotion to the 
country demand recognition that, if there are not enough offices 
at home to which they can be assigned, Cuba and other countries 
must prepare to be honored by providing high-salaried positions 
for these self-sacrificing patriots. And we should further tell 
them that our declaration, pledging the United States to with- 
draw from the island of Cuba, was interded to deceive the Cu- 
bans and the world; that our predetermined plan is to ultimately 
annex Cuba with or without the consent of her people. 

Pretexts will not be wanting to justify the Administration in 
violating asolemn promise to withdraw from the island when paci- 
fication wasassured. The obviouspurpose of the Administration, 
in harmony with its record of extravagance, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion, ‘‘loot and glory,” is to impose such terms upon the Cubans, 
as a condition precedent to the withdrawal of the forces of the 
United States, that no self-respecting nation or people can accept. 

The result will be the seizure of the island and its forcible an- 
nexation, if force is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, our nation is fast becoming a bureaucracy. Of- 
fices are multiplying and officials are increasing farin excess of the 
population or the needs of efficient administration. The vast 
— machinery committed to the care of the Executive makes 

1im omnipotent. His power in the Government is too great to 
pursue a proper equipoise between the three branches. 

Political victories are gained by barter and sale. Part of the 
consideration is that official positions shall be supplied to the 
myriads of political satalites, local bosses, and scheming principle- 
less camp followers who infest the party and render questionable 
service in return for the promise of recognition when success to 
the party is assured, 

Under such influences and party spirit and discipline the ad- 
vancement of the merit system becomes an “iridescent dream.” 
The wisdom of the system, its ‘‘ theoretical ” advantages, etc., are 
talked about; its beauties are extolled, but, it is then urged, the 
peculiar present conditions render its enforcement impracticable 
and unwise. 

And so the power of the Executive is increased. He realizes 
the thunderbolts at his command and discharges them to confound 
his political opponents and strengthen his own and his party's po- 
sition. He crushes opposition to his will and destroys the man- 
hood and independence of national legislators and other high 
officials in the Government by the use of patronage. 

Who does not know that the opposition to a large standing 
army, which has been a national characteristic, has been under- 
mined and largely destroyed among many Republicans as well as 
a portion of the people of the country by the adroit and skillful 
distribution of thousands of commissions for military positions? 
Conquest and war and bloodshed are popularized by contracts for 
transports and ships and munitions of war, and the taking from 
the public Treasury hundreds of millions of dollars for distribution 
among the people. 

No monarch on earth has such patronage as the President of 
the United States, and never has it been so employed for party 
advantage, for the insidious destruction of opposition to unwhole- 
some and vicious and un-American policies, as during the incum- 
bency of the present Executive. The ignoble treaty with Spain 
was predetermined by the President anterior to the selection of 
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the commissioners from this country. To commit to its support 
those whose voices were essential to its validity, selections were 
made of influential Senators. Representing the President, his 
views governed them. His work became in a measu:2 their work, 
Thus they were committed to the ratification of the treaty, (Of 
the methods employed to secure further support of the treaty 
which has brought so much of sorrow and woe to our land it is 
unnecessary, nor would time permit, that I should speak. 

Mr, Chairman, the legislative branch of our Government is 
being stripped of its functions and power. Congress is now but 
the echo of the Executive. His willisitslaw. His desires, ‘ yt- 
tered or unexpressed,” drive brave men from high ground andricht- 
ful positions into servitude and senile sycophancy. There was a 
time when Congress was respected and was recognized as a coor- 
dinate branch of the Government. Under Republican rule, when 
Congress is not engaged in doing the bidding of the President, it 
is actively concerned in carrying out the wishes of the trusts and 
the money power. 

The eatsieiine department no longer initiates legislation or de- 
termines the policy of the Government. 

It has completely abdicated its high mission. The President 

or the Executive Departments prepare the important measures, 
and by way of courtesy the legislative branch of the Government 
is permitted the gracious privilege of assenting to them. 
The ‘‘President’s policy!” These are words common to our 
ears in this Republican era. Congress has no right to have a 
policy. The people’s representatives must have no policy. W hat 
matters it if the traditions of the past, which have brought glory 
and renown to our country, are violated by the President? We 
can not protest. 

We have a new master—not the people, but the President. He 
declares war against the Philippines, not Congress. He declares 
for a colonial policy, for imperial prerogatives, for war, and a 
big army. 

This is his policy, and consequently, under the new sys 
government, it is our policy. Iltis the ‘‘ President's policy 
send commissioners to the Philippine Archipelago, invested by t] 
President with powers arbitrary and despotic and in direct 
travention of the provisions of the Federal Constitution; there! 
this, it is said, is the ‘‘ policy” of the American people. It i 
** President's policy” to govern extraconstitutionally; to as 
some vitality to the Constitution as it affects the 45 States, | 
treat it as a nullity when he comes to deal with the territ 
the United States, and the insular possessions, claimed to be 
tion of the domain of the United States. 

It is the ‘‘ President's policy” to ‘‘haul down” the flag 
Alaska; to negotiate a treaty with Great Britain concerni! 
isthmian canal which is at variance with accepted principles 
sential to our honor and security. And is it not the Presid 
policy to regard with indifference the destruction of stru; 
republics in Africa, and with strenuous effort seek to | 
the establishment of a free republic in the Orient? This | 
accepted as the ‘‘ President's policy,” forthwith brave and 
otic American citizens, who were wont to speak out for the 
haul down the flag of their independence, capitulate wi! 
terms, not even asking for the retention of side arms, and so 
found wildly cheering as they follow the banners of the Exe: 

It is the President's policy to impose upon the people « 
United States a burden of nearly $1,000,000,000 of taxati 
year in order that militarism may be established, an unho!) 
authorized, and unconstitutional war may be prosecuted, poli! 
obligations be discharged, the rapacity of the trusts be appes 
subsidies and bounties granted, the simplicity of our repu! 
institutions destroyed; and so with becoming modesty this 
policy. 

And Senators and Congressmen—they crowd the Exe 
office, seeking with feverish anxiety the falling crumbs of patron 
age, sweeter by far to their hungry souls than was the ma! 
mercifully shed from the skies to the wandering Israelites in t 
dreary pilgrimage. 

When will the wanderings of this Republic cease? Let us 
that the people will be aroused from their idolatrous worship 
fetich of modern Republicanism, and will turn from the apoth. os 
of physical power to the moral principles of righteousness 
truth, and at last be crowned with peace and felicity 11 
‘promised land” of a true Republic, the foundations of \ 
were laid by our fathers’ hands. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be the purpose of every executiv: 
cer, and especially the Chief Executive, to have the highest «« 
of efficiency in all departments of the Government. “! 
office” should be regarded as a gn trust,” and only p: 
of character and probity should be selected for positions 1" | 
public service. In the administration of private affairs Ind\y 
uals seek for integrity and the elements of virtue in_ those who 
they employ. If possible,a higher standard should be app! 
when choosing officials for public service. Upon the President 
devolves the responsibility of determining the character of publi 
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servants. Hecan say that superior fitness forthe position, honesty, 
and integrity shall be indispensable elements in every person 
selected. 

. He may, if he desires, encourage corrupt party organization, 
the triumph of the machine, and factional politics. The success 
of the civil-service law depends largely, if not almost wholly, upon 
the President. I wish to state to my friend from Maryland [ Mr. 
Mupp] that all civic organizations interested in the preservation 
and extension of the merit system agree that the cause of civil 
service has had no encouragement from President McKinley. 
Upon the contrary, he has dealt it serious and staggering blows. 

In support of the charge that the present Administration's atti- 
tude toward civil service has become a national scandal, I need 
only call attention to the matter of ‘‘reinstatements.” 

Favoritism, political ‘‘ pulls,” the paymentof party obligations— 
these pernicious causes have secured the appointment, by rein- 
statement, of more than 40 per cent of the persons selected to fill 
vacancies in the Washington Departments during the past three 
years; and in this figure the Government Printing Office is not 
included. 

In other words, though the civil-service law contemplates 
competitive examination, in order to secure fitness for position, 
which is by such law regarded as the sine qua non, more than 40 
per cent of all vacancies in all of the Departments in Washington 
except the one above mentioned have been filled during the past 
three years by reinstating persons who were not connected with 
the service, and many of whom had severed their connection with 
the Government from five to fifteen years ago. 

I believe the Civil Service Commission vigorously protested 
against this assault upon the law and this degradation of the 
system, but neither the President nor ~ of the Executive De- 
partments paid the slightest attention to the protests. 

It is known that there were hundreds of reinstatements by the 
Administration purely for political reasons. In order to do this 
the President, on May 28, 1899, so amended the civil-service rules 
as to permit reinstatement regardless of the time when persons 
were dismissed or discharged from the Government service. 
Under this provision persons who were dismissed years ago— 
many, doubtless, for good reasons—are now reinstated, and with- 
out examination. 
of the least competency. This order is a backward step; it was 
made for political reasons. 

Another class of violations of the civil-service Jaw is found in 
the constant practice, under this Administration, of making ap- 
pointments to post-offices of nonresidents before classification, 
followed by transfer to classified positions after classification. 

This pernicious and evasive course has especially been pursued 
when it was arranged to establish rural free delivery in a locality. 
So bold and defiant was the Post-Office Department in this mat- 
ter that the Civil Service Commissioners were compelled to inter- 


ose, 


In the Fifteenth Report of the Commission, pages 388-390, this | 


subject is discussed. I desire to insert in my remarks what is 
suid by the commissioners. J 


APPOINTMENTS TO POST-OFFICES OF NONRESIDENTS BEFORE CLASSIFICA- 
TION FOLLOWED BY TRANSFER TO CLASSIFIED POSITIONS AFTER CLASSI- 
FICATION, 


Early in 1898 appointments began to be made in post-offices on the eve of 
their classification, as the result of the establishment of free delivery therein, 
and the persons so appointed, almost immediately after the classification of 
such post-oflices, transferred to other positions (usually of higher grade) in 
other portions of the Government service, sometimes in other Departments. 
Such persons were frequently not residents of the States in which the post- 
oflice to which appointment was made was situated. Since this practice sub 
verted the intent of the civil-service act, the commission brought the matter 
to the attention of the Post-Office Department and requested its cooperation 
in abolishing such practice. 

- : letter dated February 19, 1898, the First Assistant Postmaster-General 
Stated: 

* * * T have to say that,in compliance with your suggestion, it is the 
purpose of the Department in the future to confine appointments of persons 
at post-offices where the establishment of free delivery is contemplated toa 
period of not less than six weeks prior to the establishment, and the appoint- 
ments to residents of the city in which the establishment of free delivery is 
to be made. Unless the emergency is great and necessity extreme, it is our 
cetermination to make no appointment at these offices earlier than sixty or 
hinety days, and, unless the nonresident has expert knowledge of the postal 
Service and his especial abilities are required in the establishment, to refuse 
all applications for the appointment of others than residents of the city where 
the establishment is to be effected. 

Instances of the abuse continuing to come under the notice of the com- 
mission, the matter was on November 7, 1898, and again on April 4, 1899, 
brought to the attention of the Postmaster-General in letters, in which the 
commission said: 

‘The commission is in receipt of the Department's request, dated March 29, 
for the transfer of John Mahin. a clerk in the Webster City, Iowa, post-office, 
to the position of post-office inspector. Mr. Mahin was appointed to the 
post-office named on January 30, 1899, and the office was classified, as the re- 
es the establishment of the free-delivery system therein, on February 
Transfers of this character are fast becoming common, and since in this 
practice inheres the power to cripple and even nullify the intent and purpose 
of the civil-service act—making appointment and promotion in the public 
Service dependent solely upon fitness, as ascertained through competitive 


examinations, supplemented by a probationary period of service—it is deemed 
proper to again 


ng this matter to your attention. 





No doubt some of these were dropped because } 
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The instances in which transfers of this character have been made appear 
on the inclosed sheet, headed “Transfers of persons from newly classified 
t-offices.** The commission knows of no instance antedating that of R. M. 
‘ulton, the first name appearing on the list, the certificate for whose transfer 
from the Cripplecreek, Colo., post-office to the position of post-office in- 
spector is dated January 26, 1898. 

As stated in the commission's first letter upon this subject, dated Febru- 
ary 9, each of these cases involves an evasion of the spirit of the civil-service 
law and rules. In each case the person has been transferred to a position 
which he could not, under the rules, have entered except as the senslll of ex- 
amination. Where employees are classified asthe result of the extension 
of the operations of the civil-service act and rules itis sssumed that they 
demonstrated their fitness for the positions they occupy, and an examina- 
tion would therefore be unnecessary. It is manifest, however, that this can 
not be eaid of an appointee whose incumbency of an office is of but a few 
days’ or weeks’ duration. * * * 

n subsequent correspondence (see Department's letter of November 24, 
1897. F-14720-W) it was stated that “it will be the uniform practice of this 
office to appoint only residents at new offices at which the civil-service ex- 
amination had not been held or arranged for prior to November 5,” etc. 
A number, however, of the persons mentioned in the attached list were ap 
pointed to positions in post-offices far distant from the State of their legal 
residence, and in the post-office at Newport News. Va,, one of the offices 
which were the subject of the Department's letter of October 29, 1897, re- 
questing that “only those who are bona fide residents of the cities to which 
the registers apply shall be certified,” a legal resident of Tennessee was 
appointed 

his evilis not limited to the bounds of one Department, for, as seen in 
the cases of Messrs. Wasson, Jones, Clark, and others, transfer to another 
Department may be made under the provisions of civil-service Rule X. 
There is no limit to the number of persons who may enter the service in this 
manner. With the establishment of free delivery, at each new post-office a 
dozen or 50 persons might be brought into the classified civil service, to be 
transferred later to any vacancies that may arise in other portions of the 
service, and thus the purpose of the passage of the civil-service act—the im- 
provement of the civil service by making entrance to positions therein de- 
pend solely upon fitness as ascertained through competitive examination— 
might be effectually thwarted. 

The system of transfer embodied in the civil-service rules, when employed 
for the purpose for which it was instituted, isa valuable aid to the service. 
That it should be used to accomplish the defeat of the merit system of ap- 
pointment to office was never contemplated by those who framed the civil- 
powinbe “ peers Yet this is precisely what the perversion of Rule X may ac- 
complish. 

Section 2 of the civil-service act states that the rules to be prepared are for 
the purpose of carrying the act into effect, and the most casual reading of 
the act shows that its primary object was to a pe for the filling of all po- 
sitions coming within its purview as the result of opencompetitive examina- 
tions, practical in their character, except where such positions are already 
filled by persons familiar with the duties thereof, and for whom an examina- 
tion would be a superfluity. 

Passing by without further comment the widespread poseteattte ; for in- 
jury to the public service which this practice makes possible, this custom at 
the present time operates to defeat the purpose of the civil-service act and 
injure the Government service by— 

1. Filling positions with persons who have not passed an examination pro- 
pared with reference to the needs of such positions. 

2. Transferring to responsible supervisory positions elsewhere under the 
Department persons without training for such positions to the exclusion of 
persons possessing such training. This contrary to the Department's decla- 
ration that experience in the public service is essential to the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of such positions. 

3. Transferring persons to positions in other Departments for which they 
have not passed the required competitive examination, and to which, in many 
cases, those already in such Departments should be promoted 

4. Discrediting the Department and this Commission in the eyes of the 
public by the appointment just prior to classification of post-offices of per- 
sons not even legal residents of the State in which the particular post-office 
is located, and at the same time objecting to the appointment of eligibles 
who are residents of the same county in which a post-office is located. 

5. Defeating the reasonable rights of promotion of those in the classified 
service by first appointing an excessive number of persons in an office (with- 
out examination) and later filling vacancies in such service by the transfer 
of these persons. 





Another notorious abuse has resulted from so-called ‘‘ reduction 
of force”—the reduction would be immediately followed by new 
appointments. This palpable violation of the law has especially 
characterized the Internal-Revenue Department. 

As an illustration of the high-handed and illegal course pursued, 
I desire to call the committee's attention to the internal-revenue 
office at Danville,Ky. July 1, 1897, President McKinley appointed 
a collector for this point. Within eighteen months thereafter, 
more than 90 per cent of the entire force of officials were taken 
from the service by the collector. He professed to abolish 91 offices 
or positions ‘‘for the purpose of reducing the force of the district 
to a number approximate to the requirements of the service.” 

Within a short time after dismissing these employees of the 
United States, this Republican appointee of President McKinley 
filled their places with Republicans. And my friend thinks I can 
not show violations of the civil-service law by the Republican 
Administration! Mr. Chairman, I could detain this committee for 
hours pointing out the wrongful, illegal, bold, criminal, and de- 
tiant conduct of the party in power respecting the civil-service 
law and the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder. 

I will cite a few more examples, if the committee will indulge me.- 

Many clerks have been promoted to post-office inspectorships 
without undergoing the examination prescribed by law. This 
violation of the law is referred to in the Fifteenth Report of the 
Civil Service Commission in the following language: 

The clerks to the post-office inspectors at New York. Chicago, and San 
Francisco, having been promoted to post-office inspectorships without pass- 
ing the required examination, the Commission, on December 14, 1898, wrote 
the Department as follows concerning these cases: 


“ The records of the Commission do not show that any of these persons have 
passed the examination for the position of post-office inspector, for which a 
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higher examination than that for-clerks is required by the first proviso of 
paragraph 4 of Rule XI, which is as follows: 

“*'That no promotion of a person shall be made, except upon examination 
provided by the Commission, from one class to another class or from one 
grade to another grade if for original entrance to said class or grade to which 
promotion is proposed there is required by these rules an examination in- 
volving essential tests different from or higher than those involved in the 
examination required for original entrance to the class or grade from which 
promotion is proposed.’ 

“The examination for the position of post-office inspector involves tests 
that are both different from and higher than those favetved in the examina- 
tion for the position of clerk. 

‘In the rule relating to the examination required for transfers nearly the 
same language is used. It has been the practice of the Post-Office Depart, 
ment to request that noncompetitive examination be given for transfer of 
clerks in the Departments, in the Railway Mail Service, and in the Post-Office 
service for transfer to the position of post-office inspector. It would have 
been consistent with this for the Department to have made request for non- 
competitive examination for promotion ofthese persons. It is clearly appar- 
ent that the rules require that these persons be examined, and the commis- 
sion would be pleased to make arrangements for examination of these persons 
at places convenient for them, upon receipt of instructions and the proper 
request.” 

Ko reply has been received to this letter, nor to a letter dated September 
27, 1898, asking the authority for the appointment, without examination, of 
an assistant sapeee genes of free delivery at $2,000 and achief clerk at 
$2,000, both in the office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General, the posi- 
tions having previously been officially reported by the Department as in- 
cluded in the examination-required class. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a letter from the president of 
the commission, addressed to me, in which he speaks of the num- 
ber of persons who have been brought into the classified service, 
in certain Departments, without examination. The President of 
the United States, in contravention of the eight fundamental 
principles and provisions of the civil-service rules, promulgated 
orders January 20, 1899, and May 29, 1899, the effect of which was 
to ignore the merit system and permit the appointment to the 
classified service of Republicans who never took the civil-service 
examination, and this though at the time there were more than 
6,000 names of eligibles upon the civil-service list. 

The president of the commission, in his letter to me, says: 

Under the order of January 20, 1899, * * * affecting the Navy Depart- 
ment only, 134 persons were brought into the classified service without ex- 
amination by this Commission. 

Under the Presidential order of May 29, 1899, * * * there have been, up 
to December 31, 1900, brought into the classified service, without examination 
by this Commission, 1,092 persons. * * * 

He further states that of this number 627 were ‘‘ temporary ap- 
pointments in the War Department” and ‘‘ were made owing to 
the exigencies of the war with Spain,” and ‘‘which were after- 
wards made permanent.” When my friend says that no “‘ tempo- 
rary appointments” growing out of the war with Spain have been 
made *‘ permanent,” he shows that he is not acquainted with the 
marvelous fidelity which his Republican Administration has shown 
toward civil service. 

Another instance cf a disregard of the law is referred to in the 
same report of the Commission on page 409: 

PENSION EXAMINING SURGEONS. 

In the Bureau of Pensions the practice of organizing, without precedent 

examination and certification, additional boards of pension examining sur- 

eons in those cities where a classified civil-service board already existed, fol- 

owed by the direction of all work connected with the medical examination 
of applicants for pension to the new board, has continued despite the repeated 
protests of the Commission to the Department of the Interior. The prior his- 
tory of this matter, with the correspondence had by the Commission with the 
enemas in relation thereto, appears in the Fourteenth Report at pages 
349-365. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a number of publications, including 
the last reports of the Civil Service Commission. Their pages 
are filled with instances of the flagrant and arbitrary manner in 
which President McKinley and the Executive Departments of the 
Government have sought to defeat and destroy the operations of 
the law which he and others have sworn to uphold. Their perfidy 
and hypocrisy in this matter can not be extenuated. 

I have not the time to further call the committee's attention to 
these publications, but I will print as a part of my remarks a 
statement recently issued by the National Civil Service Reform 
League, and also the report of the investigating committee of the 
same organization, which is printed in the January number of 
that patriotic and excellent journal which bears the significant 
title of ‘Good Government.” 

A perusal of these papers will convince even my friend from 
Maryland that all I have said about the evasions and flagrant vio- 
lations of the civil-service law by the present Administration is 
true; and it will further demonstrate that the President, though 
appealed to again and again to uphold the law and redeem the 
pledges of his party and carry out his own promises, ignored the 
appeals and persisted in the illegal course. 

OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL CrvIL SERVICE RerorM LEAGUE, 
5), William Street, New York, June &, 1899. 

The following statement is issued in pursuance of action taken by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the league at a meeting held Monday, May 29, 1899: | 

The National Civil Service Reform League, after mature consideration, 
regards the order of President McKinley, of May 29, changing the civil-serv- 
ice rules, as a backward step of the most pronounced character. | 

The order follows a long succession of violations of both the spirit and the 


literal terms of the law and rules in various branches of the service, and must 
be considered in its relations to these. 


. ie immediate effects, which have been understated, may be set forth as 
ollows: 

(1) It withdraws from the classified service not merely 3,000 or 4,000 offices 
and positions, but, as nearly ascan now be estimated, 10,109. It removes 3.493 
from the class of positions filled hitherty either through competitive ex, 
ination or through an orderly practice of promotion, and it transfers (4), 
other positions in the War Department filled hitherto through a competit iy. 
registration system, under the control of the Civil Service Commissioy. +, 
a system to be devised and placed in effect by the present Secretary of War. 

(2) It declares regular at least 1,000 addititional apocintpente made tem. 

rarily, without examination—in many cases in direct disregard of tho 

aw—in branches that are not affected by the exceptions, but that remain 
nominally competitive. 

(3) It permits the permanent appointment of persons employed, without 
examination, for capereney ya during the course of war with Spain, 
thus furnishing a standing list of many thousands from which positions 
— War Department may be filled, without tests of fitness, for a long ti: 

o come. 

(4) It alters the rule to the effect that in future any person appointed, , 
or with or without competitive examination, or without any examinat 
may be placed by transfer in any classified position without regard to the 
character or similarity of the employments interchanged and after nonco. 
petitive examination only. 

(5) It permits the reinstatement, within the discretion of the respective 
Department officer, of. persons separated from the service at any previous 
time for any stated reason. 

The effect of these changes in the body of the rules will be of a more seri 
ous nature than that of the absolute exceptions made. It will be practicallo 
to fill competitive positions of every description either through arbitrary 
reinstatement, or through original appointment toa lower grade, or to an 
excepted position without tests of any sort, or even by transfer from the 
great emergency force of the War Department, to be followed in any 
case by a mere “pass” examination. 

As general experience has proven, the “ pass’ examivations, in the course 
of time, degenerate almost invariably into farce. It will be practicable also 
to restore tothe service at the incoming of each new Administration those 
dismissed for any cause during the period of any Administration preceding 
That such a practice will lead to wholesale political reprisals, and, coupled 
with the other provisions referred to, to the reestablishment on a lary 
scale of the spoils system of rotation and favoritism can not be doubted 

The Republican party, at its last national convention, embodied in its plat- 
form the following declaration a: 

* The civil-service low was placed on the statute book by the Republican 
party, which has always sustained it, and we renew our repeated declara 
tions that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended wher 
ever practicable.”’ 

Mr. McKinley,in accepting the nomination of the party for the Presidency 
indorsed and reaffirmed that pledge in these words: 

“The pledge of the Republican national convention that our civil-sery 
laws ‘shall be sustained and thoroughly and honestly enforced wherever 

»racticable,’ is in keeping with the position of the party for the past twenty 
lear years, and will be faithfully observed. Our opponents decry these re- 
forms. They appear willing to abandon all the advantages gained after so 
many years’ agitation and effort. They encour a return to party favor 
itism, which both parties have often denounced, that experience has 
demned, and that the people have repeatedly disapproved. The Republican 
party opposes this reactionary and entirely unjustifiable policy. It will take 
no backward step upon this question. It will seek to improve, but never de 
grade, the public service."’ 

It must be said, though with profound regret, that the civil-service law as 
it stood at the date of the convention and at the time of Mr. McKinley's elec 
tion, has not been “thoroughly and honestly enforced;” that conspicuous 
opportunities that have been offered for its extension “where practica)lle 
have been rejected; and that, finally, by the personal action of the President 
steps are taken that undo much of the progress made in the past, and intr 
duce aspirit into the service the influence of which can hardly fail to p 
duce general demoralization. 

To make plain the full significance of the situation a brief review of the 
past attitude of the Administration toward civil-service reform is required. 

Congress, by an act of July last, exempted from classification all clerksand 
others to be employed for the war emergency purposes. This action was 
based on misrepresentations made on the floor of the House of Representa 
tives respecting the resources of the Civil Service Commission. When it was 
shown later that the Commission was prepared to offer as many compct 
clerks as might be required at the shortest notice, the mistake was not « 
rected. 

The Secretary of War, though left free to choose the method of selectiot 
failed to call on the commission. Appointments for field service were made 
largely through the engineers and were legitimately of the emergency or 
Those made by the Secretary directly were not. Many hundreds of these 
were made, without examination, to the exclusion of candidates regular!) 
qualified and registered as such on the eligible lists of the commission 

At the succeeding session of Congress the Census bill was passed wit) 4 
positive provision that the great force of clerks and statisticians to be «| 
pointed should be selected by the Director without competitive examination 
if he so chose and without the participation of the Civil Service Commi 
in any sense. This action had been — by a public discussicnu o 
subject, and in the course of this it had been shown, in part by the sta*ements 
of previous Directors, that the Census of 1890 had been rendered extrav' 
gantly costly and imperfect in consequence of the rejection of the com) 
tive plan in organizing the Bureau at that time. ; 

At the height of this discussion the President, in sending his annua! m 
sage to Congress, urged the passage of the bill, but failed to recommend the 
application of the competitive merit rules in the manner that had been pr 
posed. Thus the second opportunity to extend the system where piain’y 
practicable was put aside. Neither have other extensions that might be 
effected by independent Executive action alone as yet been made. —s_ 

The failure of the Administration to maintain the system as it existed [0s 
long been apparent. When President McKinley was inaugurated the rev 
eivil-eervice rules of President Cleveland had n in operation for near'y 4 

year. a 

. To continue to giv. these rules effect in the branches newly classified ‘': 
Civil Service Comnussion required, essentially, the cooperation of the “| 
potating officers themselves. In many cases such cooperation was refus 

n July of 1897 President McKinley promulgated an additional rule, the effect 
of which was that for the first time the reasons for removals were requis e 
to be stated in writing and an opportunity afforded the person concern 
make an explanation—an order which was very generally. and especially v 
this league, hailed with warm satisfaction as an evidence of his support 
civil-service reform. ler date 

But in many important branches this rule, as well as those of earlier ¢ _ 
governing appc*atments, was precucally, ignored. In the Internal 5 = ° 
Service and the Department of Justice, in certain bureaus of the Inte rio! 
Department, in the Government Printing Office, and in many of the large! 
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Jost-offices and customs districts the rules in general were violated with 
impunity. In both these and other branches, moreover, various methods of 
reumventing the law were practiced, and man temporary appointments 
were made without examinations, to be followed frequently by the positive 
failure of the Department officers to aid in securing permanent appointees. 
“While in those branches of the service where the law has been longest in 
effect its observance continued to be satisfactory, the transgressions occur- 
ring in these others have been so numerous that an unfortunate tone has 
been given to the whole. 

Respecting the Internal-Revenue Service and the branches of the Depart- 
ment of Justice outside Washington, the claim was made that certain sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes warranted the setting aside of the civil-service 
law, although the latter was of subsequent enactment and practically all- 
embracin nits scope. . ae 

The fallacy of this contention was clearly shown by the Civil Service 
Commission in a published brief, and no written opinion in its support has 


degree, but will rally for renewed efforts to carry the civil service reform 
movement to its final consummation. 














GEORGE McANENY, Secretary. 


In enacting the civil-service law, in 1883, the committee shows, Congress in- 
tended that the system should ultimately embrace the entire subordinate Ex- 
ecutive service, or, as the Senate committee declared in reporting the bill, “all 
that vast number of appointed officials who carry into effect the orders of the 
President * * * whose duties do not change with a change of Administra- 
tion, and who have nothing to do with framing the political policies of the 
Government.” Section 6of the act made provision fora gradual extension of 
the system, through the action of the President and heads of Departments, 
until this end might be effected. 

From the date of the passage of the act until May 29, 1899, this extension 
continued almost without interruption, each President making important 








at any time appeared. The violations of law, however, continued. 
part of the countr. 
others, maintaine 


holding positions illegally, the newly appointed Comptroller, Mr. Tracewell, 
of North Carolina, gave a remarkable opinion to the effect that the civil- 
service law had no force other than that given it by the Executive directly, 
and that whether persons were appointed in accordance with the law or not 
they must be paid their salaries unless the Executive, in each case, directed 
otherwise. 

Letters were addressed to President McKinley by this league at various 
times, asking that the necessary steps be taken for the correction of the 
abuses developed and for the discipline of those officers directly responsible 
forthem. Adequate corrective measures were not, however, taken, and, so 
far as the league has been able to discover, in no case has an individual vio- 
lator of the law been punished. Not only were these bad examples permit- 
ted to stand, but among the unclassified branches removals for avowedly 
political reasons were made sweepingly. A Soe example of this ex- 
ists in ~ consular service, where 90 per cent of the salaried officers were 
changed. 

The order that is now issued condones most, if not all, of the infractions of 
the law itself by removing the positions in question wholly from the com- 
petitive class, or by approving the appointments outright. To accomplish 
this it removes permanently from the competitive lists many positions and 
classes of positions for which, experience has shown, competition is not only 
practicable but peculiarly desirable and important. 

During last autumn, when the scope of the order was in some degree an- 
ticipated, many protests were made to the President by organizations of 
citizens and by individuals. The protest of this league, submitted under 
date of October 28, was accompanied by a statement of the arguments against 
specific changes, arguments that have not as yet been refuted. 

It was shown that in case of many of the positions in view Department of- 
ficers who had fairly tried the merit plan had testified publicly to the suc- 
cessful results, and that for others on the list the Civil Service Commission 
had held some of the most satisfactory ofitsexaminations. It wasshown that 
officers accepting minor fiduciary positions may be required to furnish a 
bond in addition to the passage of an examination for appointment or pro- 
motion, as is already the practice in many of the most important branches of 
the classified service. 

The speciousness of the claim that exceptions were necessary to permit 
unrestricted personal selections for positions of confidence or trust was 
shown by reference to the fact that where positions of this character had al- 
ready been filled in violation of the law the appointees had been selected 
generally for political reasons only, not by the superior officer himself but 
by political agents, and in many cases with so little regard to fitness that the 
conduct of the public business had suffered in consequence. It was pointed 
out that the exemption of large classes of positions analagous in character to 
other classes remaining competitive would serve as a stimulus for fresh de- 
mands, and as a precedent for further concessions. 

Beyond these considerations it was urged that a retrograde movement in 
the development in our administrative system would be peculiarly unfor- 
tunate and inopportune at a time when it is proposed to extend that system 
to distant dependencies and to offer the advantages of stable and competent 
civil service to other peoples. 

These arguments, however, had little weight. The order is more compre- 
hensive than had at any time been apprehended. It not only condones grave 
offenses and in so doing reduces materially the area of the competitive sys- 
tem, but it opens the way widely for practices that may make competitive 
xamination in the future the exception rather than the rule. 

_it has been said in defense of the action taken that inasmuch as President 
Cleveland in May, 1896, extended the rules in such a manner that many of 
his appointees were * protected,” and “partisan advantage” thereby gained, 
some correction of this sort was necessary; and, again, that the attempt to 
apy the rules in these cases had been attended by “‘embarrassing friction 
and delay.” 

It should be said in fairness to Mr. Cleveland that not a third of the offices 
classified by him on the date in question were of the class subject to frequent 
change, and that no person holding any of those was protected from removal 
on any grounds within the discretion or caprice of his superior officer. Un- 
tl the order of President McKinley of July, 1897, was signed, the power of 
removal was practically unrestricted. This has been shown repeatedly, in the 
public press and on the floor of Congress; it should hardly require repetition. 

It has been shown quite as clearly that the friction and delay to which 
reference has been made was due for the most part to outright opposition to 
the law on the y— of officers whose duty it was toaid in its enforcement. 

{ this were to be taken as a sufficient reason for exceptions it is to be feared 
that no class of positions whatever would be safe. 

The argument in this particular is met completely in fact by the following 
ay of the Civil Service Commission, contained in its recent annual re- 
a “The commission regrets to report that there has not at all times been 
ar cooperation and effort on the part of some officials in carrying out the 
aw and rules which are required by the statute. * * It has been found 
that in all cases as soon as the officers in charge give unqualified oneeest to 
the system and unite with the commission in its suitable and reasonable ap- 
pieation, little embarrassment or difficulty isexperienced, and decided bene- 

ts to the service have been demonstrated almost from the beginning.” 

Although, for the first time since the passage of the Pendleton Act, impor- 
tant ground has been lost, it is hoped that the recovery of that ground will 
not long be delayed. The attempt made to take the “starch” out of the law 
in New York, with which this backward step is to be classed, has already re- 
Suited in a reaction that has placed the reform in that State in a more ad- 
Yanced position than ever before. The league expects, confidently, that the 
enlightened public opinion of the country, which of late years has so vigor- 





cusly pronounced itself in favor of the development and extension of the 
prevent the restoration of the spoil system in any 


merit system, will not only 








n every 
subordinate officers, both in these two Departments and 
a position of open rebellion against the authority of the 
President and treated the Executive orders with contempt. When an appeal 
was made by the Civil Service Commission to the Treasury Department to 
end this condition by declining to allow the payment of salary to persons 





additions to the classified list and strengthening the rules to guard against 
evasions. The latest of these additions had been in effect for about a year 
when the present Administration came into power, but by far the greater 
yart of the work necessary to the completion of the reform remained to be 
Sone. With this fact in view the Republican party, at itsconvention in 1896, 
had “renewed its repeated declarations not only that the law should be 
thoroughly and honestly enforced, but that it should be extended wherever 
practicable.” 

The committee reports, however, that while in many of the branches that 
have been longest classified the system has been unimpaired and has contin- 
ued to produce excellent results, it can not be said that the law has been 
“thoroughly and honestly enforced,’ while with the exception of the start 
made in the establishment of rules for the Philippines service, covered in a 
separate report to the league, conspicuous and unusual sopescuaies for its 
extension, where clearly * practicable,” have deliberately been set aside. 

The progress of the reform, in its a to the Federal service, has, in 
brief, been seriously checked. That this is at variance with the declared pur- 
poses of President McKinley, and with his professed wishes for the welfare 
of the service while under his control, is recognized and the committee ear- 
nestly recommends that the facts it submits be presented for the President's 
consideration. 

On March 3, 1897, approximately 86,000 positions were in the classified serv- 
ice, while 92,000, including 5,000 Presidential officers, several thousand labor- 
ers, and other miscellaneous classes, and the great army of fourth-class post- 
masters, remained unclassified. 

It might naturally have been expected that proper compliance with the 
law and recognition of its principles on the part of both Congress and the 
heads of Departments would, at this stage, have secured the appointment 
through competition of almost all the great number required for service in 
offices and positions of the sort that are classified. The committee, however, 
from the data it has at hand, reports surprisingly different results. During 
the first year following the order of May 29, 1899, that ended on June 1 last, 
the appointments made within these classes were as follows: 


THROUGH COMPETITIVE TESTS. 



















Appointments from competitive eligible lists -........................-- *4,640 
WITHOUT COMPETITIVE TESTS. 
Appointments to excepted positions, not subject to examination -.-..... 254 
Appointments to excepted positions, subject to noncompetitive exami- 
CO tat och Ue ie ii nae aed edid hdiRek teenth neden uvined odeene « ; 800 
Appointments under “‘ temporary ”’ certificates......................... * 2,242 
“Temporary ’ appointments made permanent without examination.. 973 
Reinstatements without examination ...................-..-. 2.2.22... .. 1,170 
Transfers of unexamined persons within the service ........-....-...... 107 
Unexamined persons having ‘special qualifications” ................... : 
Appointments to clerical positions in the Departments under the war 
INO CIE on wns sida snc scaniesccce coccce cdcese diabeatndbicewtoneh 1, 200 
Appointments to clerical positions in the Census Office................. 2, 400 
SE i ddned ented ln euickh biter nekbod decued sancave inhale dendicvmalieeia 9,153 


’ 


These figures show that the gnceptions: from the requirements of the 
civil-service law, whether brought about through executive or legislative 
action, have been, during the year they cover, almost twice as numerous as 
appointments made in the manner the law intended. A certain proportion 
of the appointments so made were, no doubt, unavoidable, but these cases 
are exceptional and can not materially affect the totals given. 

The committee gives the following summary of the general course of the 
Administration and of the present Congress in relation to the civil service, 
incidentally showing more clearly the significance of the above figures: 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


I. So far as the committee has been able to learn, appointments of local 
Federal officers of the Presidential class have been controlled almost exclu- 
sively by Senators and Representatives or unofficial political leaders, whose 
selections the President has ratified. While good men are not infrequently 
secured through this system, in the majority of cases those appointed are 
active local politicians, whose disposition to provide places for their adher- 
ents furnishes a serious obstacle to the satisfactory administration of the 
civil-service rules at the outset. Among Presidential officers in the general 
branches—including business officers strictly, and not those that are properly 

»olitical—the changes have been almost universal. In the consular service, 
or instance, more than 90 per cent of the salaried offices were refilled during 
the first year of the Administration, and in the Indian service, during the 
same period, 62 per cent of the agents, 

CHANGES IN “ EXCEPTED” POSITIONS. 

II. Positions in the classified service excepted from competitive examina- 
tions are virtually unclassified, for removals may be made from them with- 
out restraint, and appointments are absolutely at the will of the appointing 
officer. The number of these positions has been greatly increased. On 
March 3, 1897, at the close of the a Administration, there were, all 


told, only 866, of which number 570 were of assistant postmasters. On July 
27, 1897, President McKinley added 533, deputies and others in the customs 


and internal-revenue services, previously subject to competitive examina- 

tion, and on May 29, 1899, approximately 4,000 more, in addition to the num- 

ber removed absolutely from the classified service at that time. 
VIOLATIONS IN COMPETITIVE POSITIONS. 

III. As the classified service has grown it has been observed that violations 
of the civil-service law, both now and heretofore, have occurred most fre- 
quently in the branches most recently included. After the change of March 
3, 1807, there were many irregular appointments in the classes brought under 
the rules a year or three years before, and nota few in branches longer es- 
tablished, coupled very frequently with irregular femovals. These were 
mainly in the Internal-Revenue Service, the Land Office service, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the field forces of the Department of Justice and the 


* Full returns for last month of 1899 lacking. 
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Pension Bureau, and in certain of the custom-houses and post-oflices—notably 
at the post-office in Philadelphia. 

‘The Civil Service Commission addressed repeated protests tothe Depart- 
ments concerned in these violations, but in hardly an instance with satisfac- 
tory results. The records of their investigations, which the committee has 
examined carefully, cover 127 pages of their fourteenth report, 114 of the fif- 
teenth, and 67 of the sixteenth. On September 17, 1897, the league addressed 
a letter directly to the President, inviting attention to the growing number 
of offenses, and asking that measures be taken to stopthem. Wheretherules 
had been most flagrantly disregarded, the dismissal of the guilty officer was 
urged, and the examples of this sort made by President Cleveland were cited. 

On March 12, 1898, the league submitted a report showing the results of 
its investigations in the Philadelphia post-office, where, it was shown, the 
j ostmaster, Mr. Hicks, had removed many subordinates of known efficiency 

vecause of their political or factional affiliations. On March 15, 1898, it pre- 
sented to the President a general report on violations throughout the service, 
with exhibits, and again asked that the offending officers be dismissed. 

In the great majority of cases, however, there was no correction, except 
in so far as appointments were nominally validated by the order of May 29, 
1899. It is also true that no single officer has been removed for violation of 
the rules, although the rules themselves, in clearest terms, provide this pen- 
alty. The nearest approach to discipline of this sort was in the case of Chen- 
owith, collector of customs at Nogales, Ariz., who was caught in the theft of 
question posse in advance of an examination, as well as in other acts of dis 
honesty showing his unfitness for any trust. 

Chenowith was ordered to be removed by Secretary Gage. Through the 
apparent intervention of powerful influence, however, this order was with- 
drawn and a resignation accepted. The man is now serving, presumably 
not far from the American border at Nogales, as a “special agent of the 
Treasury Department, for confidential duty in a foreign country,” at $4 per 
day. This assignment is in itself a violation of the rules, against which the 
commission has protested, as yet without avail. 

Although the President’s order of July 27, 1897, seemed to furnish the first 
substantial check upon removals to be embodied in either the civil-service 
law or rules—an advance for which Mr. McKinley was most heartily com- 
mended at the time by the league—it was feared that through imperfect en- 
forcement the value of this rule also would be greatly impaired, and expe- 
rience has since shown that it has been. 

EVASION OF THE RULES. 

IV. While direct violations of the rules have been more or less common, 
indirect evasions have been more so. “Temporary appointments” are an 
instance in point. Underthe rules persons may be appointed without exam- 
ination for ninety days’ temporary service, in the absence of an eligible list, 
for emergency work. 


Its effect is disastrous, for though, as the statistics of the commission 
show, many appointments continue to be made in compliance with the law 
the full number that are not so made, and that may never be reported, re: 
mainsquite unknown and undeterminable. The twofollowing ready insta: 
show what can now be done: In the report of appointments in the Post-: 
Department for June, 1899, there appeared the names of twenty-four per 
under the head of ** temporary clerks appointed under act of Congr: 
proved February, 1899." The act in question merely gave the right : 
point, and did pean Sean aae eee examination. This was pro: 
explained to Assistant Postmaster-General Heath, but the letter remai: 
answered, while the clerks are retained. 

Again in the Treasury Department noncompetitive examinations 


| quired, under the President's late order, for certain positions in tho cys. 


toms and internal-revenue services. Few of these have been held, but in 
cases where they have. and where the candidates have failed absolutely to 
secure the minimum of 70 per cent, qualifying them for appointment , 
are still retained, their rejection by the commission notwithstanding 

THE “WAR EMERGENCY’ APPOINTMENTS. 


VI. On the plea that the Civil Service Commission had no means of meet. 
ing the emergencies growing out of the war with Spain, about 1,200 further 
appointments without examination were made in different Departinents 
under special provisions in the war-appropriation acts. 

There is no means of securing exact figures, since these appointments havo 
not been reported to the commission, and the league’s request for accecs to 
the proper records in the Treasury Department has been denied. On Ay 
gust 1, 1899, however, the number was known to be at least 1,042. At the time 
of these appointments there were on the commission’s list of eligibles 6,1: 
names, so that practically the entire force required might have lx 
lected therefrom in two or three days. In the subsequent appropria 
bills making provision for this force the exemption from examinatio: 
been invariably repeated, although the adequacy of the commission's ; 


| chinery has been clearly explained to respective Congressional comn 


Any clerk may now be appointed without examination if it is certif 
“the necessity for his employment arises out of the war with Spain.”’ 
THE CENSUS FORCE, 

VII. Although Mr. Carroll D. Wright, ad interim Director of th 
sus, informed Congress that more than $3,000,000 had been added to thee 
of the Tenth Census by reason of the failure to select the working tf 
through the merit system, this system was again deliberately set asid 
taking of the present census, and, though the heads of bureaus ha‘ 
efficient and well-trained men, otherwise the methods adopted in the f 
census, which proved such a costly failure, were followed almost « 


| The tests required, which were of the “ pass"’ description, probably debarr 


Itis required that these shall be permitted only when the Civil Service | 


Commission has given its certificate that there is no adequate list. In prac 


tice the vast majority of these appointments have been made at pleasure and | 


without inquiry as to the state of the lists, continued indefinitely, and re- 
ported as long afterwards as the appointing officer chose. This practice, 
moreover, has grownalarmingly. During the thirteen months following the 
amended rules of May 6, 18%, 729 temporary appointments were authorized, 


and during the eleven monthsfrom June 1, 1897, to May 31, 1898, 2,365, of which | 


not more than 80 were authorized by the commission in any manner. The 
fignres do not include War Department ree in either case 
In many instances appointing officers failed to assist the Civil Service Com 


pointees, and in others, when lists were actually prepared, they have refused 
to appoint from them. 

Another common method of evasion is the appointment of persons (gener- 
ally women) as “ laborers”’’—in which class examination is not required—and 
their assignment immediately toduties of ahigher class. The growth of this 
practice the Commission frankly discusses in its fifteenth report. ‘“ Ex 
cepted” places are also used to bring persons surreptitiously into the com 
petitive service, as in the San Francisco custom-house, where the principal 
deputy was made chief clerk, and the son of the collector appointed, without 
examination, to the vacancy, only to change places with the deputy when it 
came to the assignment of duties. 

The Post-Office Department has adopted a device for evasion that the com- 
mittee deems peculiarly reprehensible. When asmall post-office is about to 
be given free delivery (which of itself brings the office force into the classi- 
fied service), persons are brought from other cities,and even from other 
States, to take positions in such offices just before they enter the free- 
delivery class, to be transferred immediately afterwards to the office for 
which they are really destined, thus escaping examinationaltogether. Nearly 
a hundred appointments of this sort have already occurred, despite the ear- 
nest protest of the Civil Service Commission. Five of those so appointed 
(presumably without the least experience) have been transferred to the im- 

portant and high-salaried office of post-office inspector, a proceeding which 
1as been made easily possible by the change in the transfer rule contained 
in the President's order of May, 1899. 


RESTRAINT ON IRREGULAR APPOINTMENTS DELIBERATELY REMOVED. 


V. One of the most serious features of the situation is that, no matter how 
plainly or how frequently appointments may be made in violation of the law, 
the Civil Service Commission is powerless to prevent them. The commission 
may protest to the Department involved, or appeal from its decision to the 
President, but, failing to secure relief from either of these authorities, it is 
obliged to permit abuses to go unchecked. In the cities of New York and 


the absolutely unfit, but the benefit of open competition was lost, and 
process of selecting clerks and other subordinates continued, only | 
indorsed by a Senator or Representative were considered at all. 

THE ORDER OF MAY 29, 1899. 

VIIL. It was while the state of the service was as low as the com: 
declares that the President's order of May 29, 1899, was issued. That 
and its effects are to be reviewed in a separate report. It is stated i: 
nection with the present report, however, that it removed from t! 
petitive to the “excepted " list about 4,000 places, and from the cla 


| the unclassified service about 6,000 more; that it validated, nominal! 
appointments previously made in violation of the law, and weak 
mission when called on in preparing examinations to secure permanent ap- | 


Chicago, and in almost every other place where a civil-service system has | 


been established, fiscal officers are forbidden to pay salaries to persons whose 
appointment is not made in the manner the law prescribes. 

The Federal commission assumed that the same rule applied, of necessity, 
at Washington, and three years ago asked the Secretary of the Treasury to 
aid it in establishing a proper system of audit. Failing to secure that offi- 
cer’s cooperation, lists of persons known to be illegally in office were sent to 
the Comptrolier, Mr. Tracewell, withthe request that their claims for salary 
be not recognized. The Comptroller declined to interfere, although the com- 
mission, under date of December 12, 1898, wrote to him: “A state of anarchy 
in these appointments obtains at the present time, involving the honor of the 
administration of the civil-service act. With theinformation given you by the 
commission, which is capable of easy verification in case of the slightest 
doubt concerning thefacts,can you not take official cognizance of the matter?” 

Mr. Travewell did not answer this communication, but on April | follow- 
ing gave a remarkable opinion, addressed to a United States marshal, to the 
effect that even though the civil-service act declares that “no officer or clerk 
shall be appointed” to a classified position except in conformity with its 


rules governing transfers, reinstatements, and removals, so as to } 
new and most serious abuses; and, finally, that it marked the fir 
reduction in the actual area of the merit system. 

The committee presents this review of what it considers a very 
nate situation, not only that the action of the President may be ask« I 
he has the power to correct, but that every other necessary step may be 
taken to regain the ground that has been lost, and again to turn tl 
tion of the reform toward the ends the framers and advocates of t 
service law had in view. The committee will submit a number of : 
recommendations for action on the part of the league. 


Chicago Post-Office, 


SPEECH 
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HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 31, 1901. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the 
Union, and haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 10729) ma 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
ending June 30, 1902 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending amendment practically 
the question of an increase in the salaries of clerks thr 
the postal service, and especially inthe largecities. ‘That 
the question whether the present silaries paid to post~ 
ployees in the large cities are fair and reasonab'e. I tak 
no one will dispute the proposition that the Gove:nment 0 
pay reasonable living salaries to its em»!oyees. 

Postal employees are required to be quick of mind and a 
body. They must be at all times on the alert when perl 
duty. A post-office clerk is required to be quick of brain 
and accurate of eye, and speedy, accurate, and trained wit 


| hands, 


terms, an appointment otherwise made is not illegal; that the civil.service | 


rvles have noforce except such as the Executive or head of department chooses 
to give them, and that all persons whose names are on pay rolls presented to 
him will be assumed to be regularly appointed, the Civil Service Commission's 
denial notwithstanding. This decision, although directly opposed to rulings 
of the Supreme Court, is nevertheless binding so long as Mr. Tracewell him- 
self remains undistur 


All of the mail matter in the cities passes through the han 
the distributing clerks. Many of the letters contain mone) 
it is often easy for both the clerks and the carriers to know or st 
pect that money is inclosed in particular letters. With tem) 
tions like these before them, it is to the interest of the service ')'"" 
steady and reliable men be employed, That means that, asaru'cs 











onan 


it is better for the service that the employees be married men. 
Such being the condition, the salaries of the postal clerks and let- 
ter carriers in the large cities ought to be large enough to enable 
4 man in those cities to have a wife and to raise up a family of 
children. 

In the Chicago post-office some of these clerks have been work- 
ing for ten and twelve years, with good records, and yet their sala- 
ries to-day do not exceed seven or eight hundred dollars, 

Theaverage pay of Sens clerks in the Chicago post-office 
is less than the average pay of clerks (excepting stampers) in 
second-class post-offices, and this in spite of the fact that the cost 
of living in Chicago is much greater than the cost of living in 
synaller towns which have the second-class offices, 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the difficulties in the way of in- 
creasing the salaries of postalemployees. The railway mail clerks 
are asking for an increase. The letter carriers are asking for an 
increase. The postal clerks are asking for an increase. The 
fourth-class postmasters are asking for an increase in compensa- 
tion, On the other hand, there is a considerable demand that the 
carrier service be introduced into smaller towns than is now pro- 
vided by law. Rural free delivery is rapidly eating into the 
postal appropriations. Fast mail service by special subsidy is de- 
manded in parts of the country. Pneumatic-tube service is being 
demanded by the large cities. And even without considering 
these various requests, the Post-Office Department is now run with 
a considerable deficit. 

[ remember, too, that the present annual postal deficit would be 
considerably increased if there were charged against it the cost 
of the General Post-Offim Department in Washington and the 
cost of construction of the post-office buildings throughout the 
country, or rental upon the public buildings occupied by the post- 
offices, 

But IL insist, Mr, Chairman, that the Government has no right 
to permit in its employ half-paid laborers or employees. It is one 
of the strange inconsistencies that the hardest labor is often the 
poorest paid. Here in Washington the clerks in the Departments 
work six hours a day with labor that certainly can not be called 
hard, and yet they start in with higher salaries than the post- 
oftice clerks of Chicago receive after ten or twelve years’ service. 
And this is so although the post-office clerks at Chicago are often 
compelled to work ten, twelve, and sometimes longer hours per 
day. The clerksin the Departments here, with their high pay 
and short hours, do not commence work before 9 o’clock and do 
not continue it after 4 o’clock in the daytime, while the Chicago 


post-office clerks have their rest and hours of sleep disturbed and | 


broken into, and a large proportion of the postal work there is 
done after nightfall and continues until 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
morning. , 

When the present postmaster at Chicago, Hon. Charles U. Gor- 
don, was appointed in 1897, there was a large number of clerks 
working in the Chicago post-office at $400 per year, a trifle over a 
adollar aday. It is an offense to the human sense of justice to 
pay so poorly for the efficient work required of these clerks. 

| contributed my assistance, with the other members of Con- 
gress then representing Chicago, to aid Mr. Gordon in having the 
lowest-paid clerks in the Chicago office raised to a salary of $600. 
And I want to say right here, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion 
there is no man in the Government service to-day more able, 


eflicient, and courteous than the gentleman who is at the head of | 


the division of salaries and allowances in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. George W. Beavers. 

Under the necessary rules of this legislative body general leg- 
islation can not be enacted upon appropriation bills, and hence it 


is impossible for us, in the consideration of this appropriation bill, | 


to insert any provision for the purpose of regulating and classifying 
the salaries of postal clerks, letter carriers, and railway mail clerks. 

As I understand it, this bill increases by 200 the number of 
postal clerks receiving salaries of $1,200, $1,300, and $1,400, which 

vill result in the promotion of 200 clerks through all the grades 
below that of $1,200. 

_ This is good as far asit goes, but it does not go far enough. 
clerk who has been in the employ of the Government five years 
ought now to be receiving only $700 per year. 
city who has been in the employ of the Governinent for ten years 
ought to be receiving less than $1,000 per year, and that is too 
small in many cases. 


But, Mr. Chairman, while we have not been able to get before | 


this House for consideration any of the bills for classifying, re- 
classifying, or increasing the salaries of the various postal of- 
ficials, I would like to call the attention of the House to another 
proposition pending before it. This House has already set down 
as the next bill for consideration in regular order, subject to ap- 
propriation bills, conference reports, and Friday and Monday 
business, a bill which has for its object an increase in the salaries 
of revenue-cutter officers of 40 per cent and the retirement of 
such officers, after thirty years’ service, at 75 per cent of their 
duty salary. This bill would retire 36 of the present 87 captains 
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of the Revenue-Cutter Service and give them a higher salary on 
the retired list than they now receive on the active list. That bill 
proposes to retire them for life on a salary of $2,625 per annum, 
as against $2,500 which they now receive on the active list. Yet 
these clerks in the post-offices may work harder than these cap- 
tains do for ten, twenty, or thirty years, and at the end of that 
time receive a salary of only $700 to $1,000, or if, perchance, they 
are unable to longer perform their labor, they are turned out 
upon the street by the Government. 

What justice is there in a proposition to increase the salaries of 
revenue-cutter officers to the extent of 40 per cent and retire them 
at the age of 53 or 54 upon a salary of $2,625 a year, when the 

ostal clerks and carriers in our post-offices for their cnerous 

abor receive a paltry salary of less than two or three dollars per 

day? I say that if this House proposes to throw down the appli- 
cations of the postal clerks and not increase their salaries from 
grade to grade it would be an unfair proposition to give favor- 
able consideration to the application of officers of the Revenue- 
Cutter Service for an increase of 40 per cent in their salaries. 

No postal clerk or carrier is asking for a 40 per cent increase. 
They are not asking to be retired on full pay for life. They would 
| be satisfied at present with an increase of 10 per cent and with a 
| gradual increase in the future, and it seems to me that their ap- 
plication is fair. It may be possible that I am biased somewhat 
by the fact that I reside in and represent in part a great city where 
there are a large number of these postal employees, put, Mr. 
Chairman, it is just that these men should be naid fair and reason- 
able salaries, and there is no comparison between the justice of 
their application for increased pay and the application of the 
revenue-cutter officers for a chance to be retired on higher pay 
for life than they now receive when working. 

While I am talking on this subject I wish to say a word, Mr. 

Chairman, concerning substitute clerks. It is absolutely neces 
sary, in a large city like Chicago, that there should be a consid- 
erable number of substitute clerks. Under existing law these 
clerks receive a salary of $1 per year, and in addition the full sal- 
aries of the persons whose places they take for the time actually 
at work. These substitute clerks are required to report at the 
post-office every day, and sometimes twice aday. It is seldom 
that they earn so much as $30 a month, not often that they get $25 
per month, and often do not get more than two days’ work a week, 
at an average of $2 per day, or $16 per month. They are likely to 
remain on the substitute list for one or two years, and I ask the 
gentlemen here whether they believe it is fair for the Government 
to accept services such as is required in the Post-Office Depart- 
| ment for $16 per month. These substitutes can not take perma- 
nent employment elsewhere, because they are required to report 
every day and may be requiredto stay and work at any time when 
they report. They ought to be paid a fixed salary and be put on 
the regular list when first employed. The postmaster then might 
be given authority, during the busy days just before and during 
| the holidays, to employ temporarily a numberof additional clerks 
| from the eligible list. Such provision as this would meet every 
| emergency. 
I know, Mr. Chairman, what the answer always is to this propo- 
| sition. The answer is that the Post-Office Department is already 
| running behind and that it can not afford to pay large salaries to 
its employees. The statement is constantly made here that if the 
Government paid fairly respectable salaries to the postal clerks, 
| carriers, and railway mailclerks, with some regard for the services 
rendered, the postal deficit would be so large that no one would 
dare to face it. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the report recently submitted by the 
** Joint Commission to Investigate the Postal Service.” 

That commission consisted of eight of the ablest members of the 
House and Senate. Some of the information contained in the re- 
port ought to come with startling force to the members of Con- 
gress as well as to the country at large. This shows that the total 
loss to the Government by reason of the operation of the Post-Office 
Department for the ten years beginning in 1890 is $110,000,000, 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, the income of the Post- 
| Office Department from first-class mail matter is stated to be 
$65,987,732.98, and from second-class matter $3,527,032.26. The 
second-class matter during that year amounted to 414,944,926 
pounds. A portion of this second-class matter is carried free, and 
the balance pays postage at the rate of | cent perpound. Every 
pound of second-class matter is carried at a considerable loss tu 
the Government, 

In referring to this subject the joint commission, in their 
unanimous report, make the following statement: 

It is estimated from the recent weighings that of the mail which was 
transported by the railroads (less equipment) 58 per cent was mail of the se 
ond class. Therailway mail pay of that year was $35,774,889.33, 58 per cent of 
which is $20,749,435.81. Thus the Government paid in that year $20,749,435.51 
for the railway transportation of this class of mail from which the total in 
come was $3,527,082.26, a loss of $17,222.403.55 on this account alone. Adding to 
this sum a fair proportion of the cost of the postal service, exclusive of rail- 
way mail pay, it is believed that the second-class matter alone costs the Gov- 
ernment $35,000,000 more per annum than it pays in postage. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, while the average loss to the Government 
during the last ten years on account of the operations of the Post- 
Office Department was $11,000,000 per annum, the loss from 
second-class matter is $35,000,000 a year. If, then, we abolish 
this loss on second-class matter the Post-Office Department, as 
now operated, will show a profit of $24,000,000 a year. 

I ask, is it fair for the Government, in the interest of private 
publishers, to make a loss of $35,000,000 a year and then say to the 
postal employees that because of this loss it is impossible to pay 
them fair and living salaries? 

We are hearing a great deal in these days about subsidies. A 
proposition to expend $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 a year as subsidies 
for the purpose of building upa merchant marine inspires a doubt 
in the minds of people generally, and excites the most bitter op- 
position of the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber. 
Almost all of our Democratic friends and many of the leading 
Republican statesmen and newspapers view with indignation and 
horror the propositions contained in the ship-subsidy bill. But 
here we go, year after year, depriving the postal service of needed 
facilities, keeping the postal employees on niggardly wages, in 
order that the Government may subsidize the newspaper press and 
the publishers of cheap and often vicious literature to the extent 
of $35,000,000 a year. 

When the Loud bill was up at the last session of this Congress 
for the purpose of, in part, correcting this abuse, most of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the Chamber voted to retain this enor- 
mous $35,000,000 subsidy to private publishers. In my judgment 
the subsidy in favor of second-class mail matter is one of the most 
serious evils existing to-day connected with the administration of 
our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for the members of this House to 
realize the growth of postal business at Chicago. It is difficult 
for our own citizens at home to realize the growth of Chicago, but 
I hope 1 may be pardoned if I call attention to the business of the 
Chicago post-office. 

The Chicago post-office was established on March 31, 1831, only 
seventy years ago, and Capt. Jonathan N. Bailey was the first 
postmaster. During his administration twelve lettersa week were 
considered a heavy mail. The first post-office was located at the 
old Kinzie house, on the north side of the river, at the foot of Pine 
street. In 1832 the post-office was removed into a log cabin on 
South Water street near Franklin street. In 1836 the post-office 
was moved to No. 7 Clark street, and the total receipts for that 
year were $2,148.29. 

In 1837 Chicago became a distributing post-office, and a daily 
mail to the East was established. In 1844, 44 weekly mails were 
received and dispatched from the Chicago office. By 1846 the re- 
ceipts of the office had grown to $7,226.52 and the expenses to 
$5,234. In 1850 the receipts were $14,630, the expenses $11,863, 
while the population of the city had increased to over 28,000. 

In 1854 Postmaster Cook complained to the Department at 
Washington: *‘Our clerks are overworked. We have an insuffi- 
cient force. Our space is too limited.” These words have be- 


come familiar through constant use by every postmaster from | 


that time to the present time, and there never has been a moment 
since the time when they were first used that they were not abso- 
lutely true. 

The registry system was extended to Chicago on March 3, 1854, 
Free-delivery system was extended to Chicago in 1863. Money- 
order system was established and extended to Chicago in 1864. 
Railway Mail Service was established in 1865. 

In 1890 the gross receipts at the office were $3,142,293. The ex- 
penses were $1,223,433. In 1893 there were employed 998 clerks 
and 935 carriers. In 1896 there were employed 1,267 clerks and 
1,096 carriers. The Chicago office now has employed 1,516 regu- 
lar clerks and 171 substitute clerks, besides 156 substation clerks 
located in drug stores, etc. There are 1,310 regular carriers and 
230 substitute carriers. Besides the main post-office there are 46 
postal stations throughout the city, which are in themselves sepa- 
rate post-offices, having clerks and letter carriers connected with 
them. 

The total area of postal territory covered by the Chicago office 
is 190 square miles, over which is extended free delivery, and 
which is a larger area than is covered by any other post-office in 
the country, if not in the world. 

During the first ten days of last October the average number of 
letters handled by the city mailing division was 1,800,000 per day. 
The weight of second-class matter for the same period was 1,650,- 
349 pounds, or 825} tons, an average of 824 tons per day. During 
the same period third and fourth class mail matter (not including 
circular matter) amounted to 924,110 pounds, or 462 tons, an av- 
erage of 92,411 pounds, or 46 tons, per day. In addition to this 
third-class matter, there were also handled 4,900 sacks of circular 
matter containing 3,477,300 pieces, or an average of 347,730 pieces 
per day. 

The gross receipts of the office for the year 1900 were $7,048,816, 
which was a gain of $700,000 over the year 1899 and more than 





double the receipts of 1890. During 1900 the Chicago office, in its 
mailing division, handled 80,568,881 pounds of mail. The second- 
class mail matter handled amounted to 53,028,065 pounds, repre- 
senting 700 publications. The total number of letters registered 
during 1900 at Chicago was 4,980,361 as against 3,904,394 regis. 
tered at New York; and Chicago registered one-twentieth of the 
total number of pieces registered in the United States. In the 
money-order division the transactions numbered 4,393,013, repre- 
senting $70,732,686. There were delivered 323,698 special-delivery 
letters. 7 , 

As an example of the amount of business done at the Chicago 
office during the dullest season, I give the number of mail pouches 
and sacks received and dispatched during the month of August 
last at the Chicago office: 


Dispatched 
Sacks of mail received a 117,273 
SNE sind Sie Nb.6666 Incicehacnbren see bbecas uesden CUMMAREEED REE Seoee 210, 083 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that with this 
rapid increase in business, from receipts of $2,000 seventy years 
ago to over $7,000,000 to-day, the Chicago office has been con- 
—— and earnestly pleading for more help and for better-paid 

elp? 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to more help and to higher salaries 
for our present help, Chicago wants quicker service by the aid of 
the pneumatic tube. Of the over $7,000,000 collected at the Chi- 
cago Office last year $4,500,000 was turned over to the Treasury of 
the United States by the Chicago postmaster. Ido not claim that 
this $4,500,000 is all profit. Most of it is properly chargeable 
against the costof mail matter received at and dispatched from 
Chicago. But Ido say that the postal business at Chicago was 
profitable to the Government; that there was some profit in it— 
probably one or two million dollars of clear profit. That being 
the case, I think that Chicago is entitled to have the salaries of 
her poorly paid postal employees raised, and at the same time to 
have the postal service expedited. 

We have a city of immense proportions. We ought to be able 
to send letters through the pneumatic tube in an instant between 
the post-office and the railway stations and between the main 
post-office and the principal substations, especially the substations 
on the South Side at Twenty-second street, Thirty-first street, Union 
Stock Yards, Oakland, Hyde Park, and South Chicago. I know 
that the pneumatic tube service is yet in an experimental stage, 
and I am aware of the feeling in this House against continuing, 
at publicexpense, sucha costly experiment; but I do hope, sirs, that 
you will give to the large cities of the country an opportunity to 
continue this experiment to the end that postal service may be 
quickened and greatly benefited. All parts of the country are in- 
terested in the postal service of the great cities, aad the country, 
as well as the city, is interested to have the best postal service 
obtainable in the cities. [Applause. } 


**There is that Scattereth, and yet Increaseth; and there Is that Withholdeth 
More than Is Meet, but it Tendeth to Poverty.” 


SPEECH 
OF 
MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


OF 


Tuesday, January 29, 1901, 
On the bill (H. R. 13801) making appropriations for the Departme! 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902. 

Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No duty imposed by the Constitution upo! 
gress requires a more discriminating judgment anda more gu 
discretion than the appropriation of money to defray the ex] 
of Government. Money supplies the motive power to t 
and complicated mechanism which performs ail our F 
functions. The amount supplied, if wisely used, determin: 
effectiveness of every civil agency from the highest to the low 
The end to be achieved is liberality without extravagance, ‘ 
omy without parsimony, disbursements commensurate with, W 
out exceeding, the real needs of a growing country. 

THE TRUE CRITERION. 

In political administration, as in commercial business, inatte?- 
tion to the ratio of profit to investment is quite likely to lead \ 
diminishing returns and consequent waste of capital. The tre 
criterion of outlay, within the limits imposed by supply, 18 |" 
amount that will yield returns in the form of public benefits com 
mensurate with the expenditure. No man with any care for 4's 
country or any desire to minimize the burdens of the peo)'° 
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would consent to disbursements on lines of work which promise 
inadequate returns, and similarly no patriot would desire re- 
trenchment in expenditures which would cripple the functions of 
any department of the Government and deprive the people of im- 
portant public utilities greatly exceeding in value the money 
xpended. a 

] 4 yue attention to these simple criteria will enable the House in 
the apportionment of the revenues among the various depart- 
ments to be just to the people and at the same time generous to 
worthy objects of public support. f 

A comparison of present estimates with past appropriations is 
not a safe guide to present need. The Department is growing in 
usefulness and its wants are increasing. The only safe criterion 
is the intelligent judgment of this House on what isa proper sum, 
under present circumstances, to set apart for the support of that 
interest which lies at the foundation of our prosperity and power 
and the progressive development of which is necessary to maintain 
our deserved preeminence as the foremost agricultural nation in 
he world. 

' The Government, through the Agricultural Department, is ren- 
dering important aid to farmers. The money expended in carry- 
ing forward that work is a most economic expenditure. Julian 
Hawthorne, some years ago, stated that this was the only one of 
all the departments of the Government that returned regularly to 
the people money value far in excess of its cost. 
a nickel-in-the-slot machine. Put a nickel in the ‘‘ Department of 
Agriculture slot” and you pull out a dollar. 

SCOPE OF ITS WORK. 

The scope of the work embraces improvement in soil and modes 
of culture, protection to plant life, introduction of new plants 
for food and fiber, eradication of diseases of domestic animals, 
discovering utilities in products heretofore wasted, and in other 
manifold ways promoting diversification of employment and 
vastly increasing the productiveness of the farm. 

The means of accomplishing results on these varied lines are 


the acquisition of the latest and best information on all subjects | 


relating toagriculture by trained specialists; obtaining the conclu- 
sions of the latest science in whatever language it may be locked 
up; also, the results of the latest experiments wherever made, and 
the communication of this knowledge, boiled down and crystal- 
lized into nuggets of practical information, by printed bulletins 
and the public prints to the eagerly waiting farmers, thus ena- 
bling science to carry to every tiller of the soil a double blessing, 
widening his intellectual horizon, and, at the same time, multi- 
plying his opportunities and enhancing his gains. 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

The $15,000 appropriated every year to each State for the use of 
experiment stations and the $25,000 given to each agricultural 
college annually are gilt-edged investments. The four or five 
hundred specialists engaged in the work of investigation, scien- 
tific and experimental, that farmers may have from time to time 
the practical results of every new application of science to agri- 
culture, earn their salaries many times over. 

These specialists are working bees, winging their way to every 
land, sipping from every flower of science and experiment the 
honey they bring to the farmers’ hives. The labor of disseminat- 
ing the knowledge they gather is little understood. Some years 
there have been over 600 different publications issued, covering 


He likened it to | 








| spread and alarmingly fatal. 


25,000 printed pages, of which over 7,000,000 printed copies were | 


distributed. In the last four years 38,000,000 copies of publica- 
tions relating to agriculture were placed in the hands of farmers. 
In addition to this, a half million copies of the Yearbook, con- 
taining the garnered fruits of a year's scientific, historical, and 
practical information for farmers, were distributed. 

: THE NAVEL ORANGE. 

In the Seed, Horticultural, Pomological, and Botanical divisions 
great results have been achieved. Nature seems to limp and stag- 
ger in her distribution of the fruits of the earth. 


ulations of Europe. She gave the eucalyptus tree to Australia; 


we made it a boon to the treeless plains of Southern California. | 


Apples and fruits of various kinds, trees, grasses, and vines have 
been imported from foreign lands to enrich the products of our soil. 

he most notable instance is the navel orange of California. 
was first propagated in a hothouse in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The cutting came from Brazil. That unrivaled fruit has 
been worth more to this country than the total costs of the Agri- 
cultural Department since its first establishment. An orange 


grower from California, visiting the Secretary of Agriculture, said | 


he had raised his hat twice that day—once in honor of the author 


of his liberty and once in honor of the author of his fortune. In | 


explanation he said he had raised his hat at the tomb of Washing- 
ton, who was the author of his liberty; then he came to the hot- 
house of the Agricultural Department and raised it to the old 
orange tree imported from Brazil, the parent of all the navel- 
orange trees in this country, and to which he owed his fortune. 


She gave pota- | 
toes and corn to this continent; we gave them to the teeming pop- | 


| 


| 
| 


It | 





FIBER. 

Grass and fiber afford striking illustrations of the value of the 
Government's work. Itis expected that investigation and experi- 
ment at an early day will be rewarded by the successful produc- 
tion in our own country of fiber that will save us a large portion of 
the enormous sum paid for imported fiber for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

INSECT PESTS. 

The Division of Entomology has doneanob!e work forthe farmer. 
While we have been enriched by plants, fruits, and seeds from 
foreign lands, we have also been cursed by their insect pests. The 
Hessian fly, it is said, did us more harm than the Hessian sol- 
diers. It was harder to dislodge. Washington could make the 
Hessian soldier fly, but all the power in American could not keep 
the fly out of the wheat. The study of the history of these in- 
sects and the means of checking their ravages, now going forward 
in the Department of Agriculture, may be worth millions to the 
farmers of this country. 

Take, for example, the “scale insect,” which well-nigh destroyed 
the orange industry of California. No instance can better illus- 
trate how profitable are the exertions of the scientific expert and 
how rich are the rewards of scientific knowledge applied to agri- 
culture. Information of these incursions was sent to the Depart- 
ment. The entomologist took up the study of the white-winged 
stranger. It was found that his native haunts were in Australia, 
where he had not been a pest. In this country, however, he mul- 
tiplied with enormous rapidity. Science arrived at the conclusion 
that the difference between the insect in Australia and America 
was that in the former country it was kept down by a parasite, 
which did not accompany it to this country. Correspondence 
was opened with Australia, but the scientists of that country knew 
nothing of the parasite. The sleuthhounds of science connected 
with our Department of Agriculture pursued the hunt, sent an 
agent to Australia, found the parasite—‘ Vedalia cardinalis "— 
bagged it, brought it to this country, let it loose upon the infested 
trees, and witnessed the miracle of the destruction of the scale in- 
sect and an industry saved from ruin. 

But there are more recent achievements than these. The an- 
nual report of the Secretary of Agriculture tells of the introduc- 
tion from Africa of a parasite which preys on the olive scale, a 
pest of the California olive groves. Locusts have been inoculated 
with a fungous disease, introduced also from Africa, and the re- 
sults of importing last year the insect which fertilizes the Smyrna 
fig are oll to have been most gratifying. ‘In one locality in 
California more than 6 tons of Smyrna figs of the highest grade 
of excellence have been produced and packed.” Previous to this 
no Smyrna figs had been produced in this country, but Secretary 


| Wilson predicts that this insect ‘‘ will make America a strong 


competitor in the dried-fig trade in the world’s markets.” 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cortiss] animadverts with 
some severity upon the Bureau of Animal Industry. I would like 
to refresh his recollection of the usefulness of that Bureau. A 
few years ago a terrible cattle scourge prevailed in many States 
of the Union, causing dismay and consternation among cattle 
growers throughout the country. Pleuro-pneumonia was wide- 
The Bureau of Animal Industry 
went swift-footed to the rescue. The Department reported that 
from August 1, 1886, to November 30, 1888, there were inspected 
by the agents of the Bureau 50,838 herds, containing 300,837 
cattle. There were found 1,828 infected herds, which contained 
5,715 infected animals, and there were made 49,073 post-mortem 
examinations. Wherever a herd was found infected it was at 
once quarantined and the infected animals slaughtered. 

By the wisely directed efforts of the Bureau, guided by the 
highest attainable scientific skill, the dread disease was effectually 
stamped out. Itis not known to exist now in more than two or 
three localities, and nowhere in virulent form. But it is a subtle 
and insidious disease, and the germs are hard to entirely extirpate, 
so that the greatest and most constant vigilance is required, as 
well as unceasing readiness to move upon it at any time in any 
section where it may break out. 

Now, let me give you one other illustration: 


INDUSTRY. 


TEXAS FEVER. 


To the exertions of the Bureau is likewise due the rescue of our 
cattle from the malignant malady disseminated by Southern cat- 
tle known as “ Texas fever.” Anyone can see what a peril hangs 
over the cattle industry in this country when this malignant in- 
fection breaks out, especially along the lines of interstate com- 
merce. The value of the protection to our herds and the destruc- 
tion and loss prevented by the constant watchfulness of the Bureau 
and their promptitude in applying their remedies and enforcing 
their preventive regulations whenever a premonitory symptom 
appears is hardly within the range of calculation. It has been 
estimated that the restrictions on the movement of cattle from 
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State to State, made necessary by the prevalence of the contagion, 
cost the stock raisers of the country not less than $10,000,000. 








. Similarly it has been said that the immunity of our stock | 
yards from the Texas infection, under the regulations of the bu- | 
And this | 
can easily be understood when we remember that the Texas-fever | 


reau, is worth $20,000,000 a year to the cattle industry. 


district extends from the Maryland line on the Atlantic coast to 
the Rio Grande River, embracing in its sweep 11 States. 

But the effectiveness of the work of the bureau is limited by 
the means supplied for its operation, and I know that the farm- 
ers of this country who realize the importance of efficient service 
on these remedial and preventive lines of work projected for their 
protection, if they were consulted, would declare with united ac- 
claim for a liberal appropriation to keep this bureau at all times 
on an effective war footing. 


WORK OF SPECIALISTS. 


So in the investigation of diseases of plants, trees, and domestic | 
animals the scientific experts, with an energy born of an earnest | 


enthusiasm in their work, are tearing away the mask of mystery 
that has kept the secret of those scourges hidden from human 
intelligence while they preyed upon the farmer's gains. 


No one can fail to see the importance to the farmer of the quests | 


these specialists of the Agricultural Department are pursuing. 
They are seeking and, if sustained, will ultimately find answers to 
the questions, What is plant disease? 
yellows, and black rot? Whatis vine disease, rust.in wheat, potato 
rot,and mildew? What is hog cholera, swine plague, pleuro- 
pneumonia, Texas fever, tuberculosis, glanders, and horse distem- 
per? When these questions are answered by science, millions will 
not measure the saving to the farmers of the country. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr. Chairman, it is easily seen that farmers can not take the 


initiative in these necessary scientific experiments for two obvi- | 


ous reasons: First, their lack of scientific knowledge, and in the 


second place their inability to bear the losses incident to experi- | 


ments conducted on an adequate scale to produce satisfactory re- 
sults. The speculator may make enough in one successful deal to 
cover the losses of many an ill-starred venture; but the farmer's 
gains will not carry double. His losses from storm and drought 
and worm and beetle are allthat he can bear. He can not specu- 
late on the chances of drawing a first prize in the lottery of ex- 
periment; so that in order that farmers shall enjoy the benefits of 
the progress of science in its application to agriculture, and lessen 
as rapidly as possible the “ hit or miss” character of farming, it 
is necessary for the Government not only to aid in the dissemina- 
nation of knowledge, but to produce results itself at public ex- 
pense, and thus be an agency in the advancement of scientific 
agriculture. 
PENNSYLVANIA INTERESTS. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to a matter that I approach with 
great reluctance. In this bill there is a rearrangement and re- 
grouping of divisions to some extent, with a view to greater effi- 
ciency, and some increase of salaries. It may be that this portion 
of the bill is subject to the point of order made by my sallenane 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Manon}, and if he insists, it will! all have 


cilitate the work of the scientific divisions and redound immensely 
to the benefit of the farmers. 
seems like a deliberate blow at the interests of the tobacco growers 
in my district, as well as those in the district represented by my 
colleague who threatens to insist upon the point of order. I hope 


his own constituents as well as mine will lead him to abandon his 
purpose. 

Pennsylvania has appropriated for many years an average of 
28,000 acres of her best land to the production of tobacco, produc- 
ing an average of 30,000,000 pounds a year. 

Lancaster County is producing about 15,000,000 pounds a year, 


the greatest leaf tobacco producing county in the Union, accord- | 


ing to the census of 1890. 

We import 7,000,000 pounds from Sumatra, ata cost of $6,000,000, 
annually. Scientific investigation of soils and modes of culture 
in several States has revealed the fact that the production of 
Sumatra tobacco in our own country and the diversion of all this 
money to our own people is quite within the range of possibility 
if a little liberality is extended to the scientific service of the Agri- 
cultural Departmentain the pursuit of its scientific exertions in the 
investigations of soils and modes of culture and curing. 


Pennsylvania has suffered severely from “ black rot,” a disease | 
An improved method of | 


that is incident to the curing process. 
fermentation will enable Pennsylvania and Ohio to produce a 
quality of tobacco equal to the Cuban product; but to do this we 
must have the services of scientific experts, who can only be se- 
cured by the payment of salaries in some degree commensurate 





| the price of a collar button, and stopped his watch at night to; 
| wear and tear, and tied lightning bugs tohis bee hives so the bees 


What is pear blight, peach | 


To insist on that point of order | 





| of uniform and stable results. 
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with the value of their work. We have lost some exceedingly 
valuable men recently because higher salaries were offered ther 
elsewhere. 

Now, when you consider that the tobacco industry in this 
country pays into the public revenues annually over $50,000,(\00. 
it does not seem unreasonable to divert a small portion cf that 
sum to the remuneration of services which may very greatly, 
crease the industry and still more enhance the revenue deriva} 
from it. 

The tobacco produced at the experimental station in Connecti. 
cut sold at 71 cents a pound, while the ordinary product brin 
about 20 cents. 

LIBERALITY IS TRUE ECONOMY. 


This is but one of many instances which accentuate the enor- 


| mous returns for the money expended in scientific experiments in 
| soil and modes of culture. 


And yet there are those who ob; 
the outlay necessary to keep the scientific bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the highest state of efficiency. The man 
who buttoned his collar to a wart on the back of his neck to say 
ive 


could see to work at night was benevolence itself compared with 
a man who antagonizes these reasonable outlays for the benefit of 
millions of American farmers. If there is any lack of dignity in 
this illustration I will make the average right by quoting froma 
sacred writer a passage which I have often commended to those 
two-penny economists who habitually cavil at our appropriations 
for the Agricultural Department: 


,¢ 


There is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that wit! 
more than is meet and yet tendeth to poverty. 


For years the tobacco producers of my district have st: 
rescue their industry from the ravages of the Sumatran inva 
They are growing weary of raising fillers at from 2 to 8 « 
pound when they have a firm belief that a little liberality « 
part of the Government in the line of scientific investigat 
soil and modes of culture and curing would result in the produc 
tion of a leaf of such a quality as would take the place of the 
Sumatran goods largely imported now for the manufactur 
cigars for American consumption. In this view of the cas 
fects me with a poignant grief to see my colleague from } 
vania [Mr. Manon] constrained by a sense of duty to mu 
this appropriation bill by striking out that portion of i 
gives my constituents a reasonable hope of having their indu 
redeemed from the ravages of this Asiatic invasion and the valu 
of their product doubled and trebled by improvement in « | 
Why there should be any desire on the part of an American states 
man to play into the hands of the merchants of Amsterdai : 
the importers of the products of a Dutch monopoly to the 
of American farmers is not easily comprehended. 

A hundred thousand men in Pennsylvania and other tobacco- 
producing States interested in this legislation are pleading {vr th 
scientific help that the specialists of the Agricultural Department 
could afford if we would give them the means of doing and 
they hold up to us the picture of a balance swinging between the 


| nations, in one scale a Chinese cooly living on 10 cents a day, in 


1" eae 7 canes | the other an American farmer, and they wait with aw 
to go out, although it is obvious to anyone that it will greatly fa- | wondering look to see in which scale their Representat 


nd 


Congress will place the weight of their influence. 
TWO PROPOSITIONS. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, without further detail, two pro} 


, | are demonstrably clear: 
his second thought will be better than his first, and that mercy to | 


1. The objects to be attained through the instrumentalit 
Agricultural Department are necessary to the safety and | 
gressive development of that great industry which unde: 
upholds all others. 

2. That no duty presses with greater urgency upon this ‘ 


| than that of supplying this Department with the necessary ! 
e 


of subserving the purposes of itscreation, and keeping in « 
operation its varied agencies, and carrying to successful e 


| its authorized regulations for giving effect to its exerti 


lines of legitimate work, 
PROGRESS OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


Money increases in power and worth to this Department 
portion as scientific knowledge and experience widens | 
and its operations approach scientific precision. The \ 
experiment diminishes as the certitudes of science increase. 
tific agriculture is advancing with firm and steady step U 
outlying provinces hitherto given over to vexatious do 
vain conjectures, and is annexing them one by one to the ' 
The scattered truths of sci 
coming together and taking form. A splendid body of ors: 
knowledge is emerging from the ignorance of the past an | 
ing up the farmer's horizon with a radiant promise of a bi 














dav for the interests of agriculture, The farmer sees it, feels it, 
and knowsit. He believes that the Government in some way can 
hasten the light of the coming morn. He is impatient, is reach- 
ing out for help, it may be a little blindly now, but he will right 
himself asheadvances. The notions that are crude will give way 
to better ideas and he will at last stand on the firm rock of sound 
principles. Meanwhile the reaching hand should feel the touch of 
a helping palm and the listening ear be made glad by the throb of 
4 sympathetic heart as far as the Government is able within wise 
and constitutional limits to realize these conditions, 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM 8. COWHERD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 7, 1901. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the dis- 
ig votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill 
9) to provide for eliminating certain grade crossings of railroads in the 
trict of Columbia, to require and authorize the construction of new ter 
ils and tracks for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company in the city 
Washington, and for other purposes 
Mr. COWHERD said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The House will understand that these are two | 
bills providing for eliminating the grade crossings in the District 
of Columbia and the erection of depots at the terminals. This is 
the Baltimore and Ohio bill, in which we appropriate a miilion 
anda half dollars, and the other is the Pennsylvania, in which 
we appropriate 34 acres of public land. Though these are sepa- 
rate bills they always appear in the House at the same time in 
order that the friends of both may be rallied totheir support. To 
use the expression coined recently by the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Vest], they are yoked together by ‘an interdependent 
mucuality of greed.” LTinsist, Mr. Speaker, as I have always in- | 
sisted, that these appropriations of money and property ought 
not to be made; that they do not serve the public benefit, but 
are for private interests, but if the House is determined to make 
these appropriations, then I do insist, for the interest of the 
public, that we should see that there is provided here in the Dis- 
trict eof Columbia a union station, at which all roads may enter 
both now and hereafter. I want to say to some of the gentlemen 
m the Southern States, who support these measures, that if | 
hey are put through they are putting it in the power of one rail- 
road company to shut off hereafter the opportunity for the South- 
ern States to reach the nation’s capital, or else to come in at the 
dictation of the road into whose hands the power is placed. 

Mr. MUDD. May L interrupt the gentleman there? 

Mr. COWHERD. Yes. 

Mr.MUDD. Do I understand the gentleman to say that in 
these two railroad bills the city is voting 34 acres of land? 

Mr. COWHERD,. With what they now hold of public land, 
according to the report of Colonel Bingham, there are 34 acres in 
all given to the Pennsylvania Railroad. | 

Mr. MUDD, Does not the gentleman include in that the 25 
acres that were originally reclaimed from the Potomac flats? 

Mr. COWHERD. No; 14 acres in the Mall and 64 acres in Gar- 
field Park, in addition to the 5 they are now using, and some small | 
reservations, | 

Mr. MUDD. The Commissioners state that there are only about | 
8 acres in all. 

Mr. COWHERD. There are only about 8 acres of the Mall | 
taken, because they are now using 6 acres. The 6 acres that they 
are using and 8 acres in addition make 14 taken out of the Mall, 

Now, if these two bills are disagreed to, then, as I understand 
the parliamentary situation, the matter can be referred again to 
the committee, and the House will be then in possession of the en- 
tire matter; or, if I be wrong in that, the bills can be beaten, and 
the committee hereafter can be ordered to bring in a report giving 
to Washington a grand union terminal station, at which all roads | 
may enter and at which other roads seeking entrance hereafter 
may be given permission to come in. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when this matter was before the House the | 
last time the chairman of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia made a statement which seemed to me had great weight 
With the House, and which, I wish to say, was entitled to great 
Weight if it stated the facts. I think, however, the chairman was | 
mistaken in regard to that, and I intend to prove, as far as in my 
power—and I think I have tho proof here—that the chairman was | 
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| the minutes of that body by the secretary, 
| subject of this portion of the resolution is the bill 





isl 


I read from the Recorp, so that I may do him no in- 





mistaken. 
justice. 

As a rule, the people of the District of Columbia are behind the proposition 

The gentleman was speaking in regard to the Baltimore and 
Potomac bill: 

I would say that 99 out of 100 favor it; that the people and the taxpayers 
of the District unite in a consensus of opinion as to the desirability of this 
project. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the District of Columbia have no way 
to express their wishes to Congress except through civic associa- 
tions that they may have formed. They have no way of voting 
upon these matters; they have no representative here to express 
their wishes. But they have formed all over the District various 
civic associations, and these associations are accustomed to present 
their wishes to Congress by resolution. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the expressed opinion of every civic associa- 
tion, so far as I have been able to find them, in the District of 
Columbia, and to show that every single one of these associations 
not only disagrees with the opinion of the chairman of our com- 
mittee, but especially and emphatically protests against these 
bills. 

The largest association, probably—I will not say the largest, 
but the most powerful association—of this character in Washing- 
ton is the board of trade, consisting of 670 members, comprising 
in its membership nearly all the men who are known as the influ- 
ential and leading citizens of Washington and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The board of trade held a meeting and,took up these 
bills after they had been referred to a committee. discussed them; 
and I am informed that the meeting was attended more largely 
than any other that the board of trade ever held. They passed 
resolutions upon this subject, and I want to call the attention of 
the chairman to the resolutions adopted at that time. I shall 
read only a part of the various resolutions which I hold, and shall 
ask to publish portions which I do not read. 

Mr. BABCOCK,. What was done with those resolutions after 
they were passed? 

Mr. COWHERD. I do not know. 
were sent to the committee. 

Mr. BABCOCK. I want to say to the gentleman that I have not 
seen any resolutions of that kind, nor have they been addressed to 
the committee in an official way. And further, I want tosay that 
I do not know of a single individual in the District of Columbia, 


I have been told that they 


| whether a property holder or a man without property, who has 


protested against the passage of these bills, except certain people 
at Eckington, where the ‘‘Y” and other matters in connection 
with the construction of the road has been changed to meet the 


| objections. 


Mr. COWHERD. I want to say to the gentleman that, whether 
the resolutions have been properly and formally communicated 
to him or not, all the civic associations of the District have pro- 
tested against the measure. 

Here is the resolution of the board shed me from 
at my request. ‘The 
regard to the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—in regard to the appropriation of a 
million and a half of dollars to help them elevate their tracks: 


of trade, fur1 





Inasmuch as the improvement provided for in the railroad bill and in this 
report are properly the work of the railroad, we are opposed to the appro 
priation of any public funds to pay the expense of brid approaches and 
changes of grade. We regard the company’s demand for $1,500,000 as unrea 
sonable, and we recommend that Congress be urged to ig > that reque 


to 


ra gratuity. 


In regard to that part of the Pennsylvania Railroad bill which 


| proposes to take 14 acres out of the center of the Mall for the use 
| of this railroad the board of trade says: 


The position of the board of trade relative to the occ 
for railroad purposes has been clearly and frequently 
stood, and has undergone no change 

The gentleman from Wisconsin will bear me ont in the stat 
ment that the Board of Trade, by resolution, have always opposed 
the taking of public parks for occupancy for railroad purposes. 
In regard to the part of the bill embracing the appropriation, the 
board says: 

There remains only the question of the equitable div 
volved in this work and of the compensation to be re 
ditional use granted of public parks and street 

Che basis proposed in the bill is that the railroad company should bear all 
construction expenses included in it I t t t 
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Government and the District of Col!lu n t! 
changes of grade and of the approaches « i \ and should 
assume claims for damages on to the chanye g ke 

Under ordinary circumstances, and with conditions sit ar to those pr 
vailing in other cities, such a division of cost w pr e equitable, but 
the committee is decidedly of the opinion that the proy i rights asked 
by the railroad company, conservatively estimated at $2,000,000, largely ex 
ceed in value the possible sum total of the cost of such changes and damages 
The committee is, therefore, opposed to any suclt proposition as th 


at w! i 


ernments for the payment of « 


would bind the District and General Gov 
and damages. 

I called the attention of the House to the fact, when these bills 
were here before, that when we gave the Pennsylvania Railroad 


182 
more thantwo millions and a quarter of dollars’ worth of property 


their road to suit the conditions namedin the bill. And when we 


gave the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad a million and a half wedid | 


the same thing in regard to that corporation. 
of the Board of Trade to the same effect. 
The Business Men’s Association of the city of Washington com- 
prises about 800 members. It takes in practically all the business 
men of Washington not included in the Board of Trade; and I 
understand some gentlemen are members of both bodies, though 
lam not certain as to that. The Business Mens’ Association at a 
meeting discussed this proposition, and here is their resolution: 


This is a resolution 


Resolved, That the board of directors of the Business Men's Association, | 


desiring to preserve intact the beauty and impressiveness of the nation's 
capital, as strikingly exemplified in its handsome public parks, is emphat- 


ically of the opinion that no grant whatsoever of the parking spaces shall be | 


sacrificed to encroachments for railroad purposes, and that no corporation, 
private or public, shall receive a grant that will in any way involve the sacri- 
fice of a foot of land for such aims as hereinbefore specified. 

There are the sentiments of the two largest business associations 
in this city. 
fered a resolution of the Single Tax Club and stated in offering it 
that it was signed bya Mr. Ramage—I believe that was his name— 
who, as the gentleman from Wisconsin supposed, constituted the 
entire club. 
resident of the city of Washington is a single taxer. The Single 
Tax Club, at a meeting held immediately after the passage of that 
bill 

Mr. BABCOCK. 

Mr. COWHERD. 
an extension of time. 

Mr. BABCOCK. I wish simply to say that I presented the pe- 
tition of the Single Tax Club, and stated, I think, at that time that 
it was the only protest that I had heard of or been advised of; and 
it was such a curiosity in itself that I wanted the House to have 
the benefit of it. 

Mr. COWHERD. And the gentleman also stated that he sup- 
posed the club consisted only of the gentleman who signed that 
paper. The club said: 

Resolved, That the Washington Single Tax Club, with a membership roll 
of over 2,00) citizens and taxpayers, who will be directly affected and dam- 
aged by the passage of said grants to the railroad corporations, hereby reit- 
erates its most earnest protest against the passage of the pending bills (S. 
1929, H. R. 2329), and denounces the same as being vicious, unconstitutional, 
and unjust 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are three associations comprising nearly 
8,000 of the people of the District of Columbia in membership— 
men of standing, business ability, andcharacterin this community, 
who protest against this thing; we have the resolutions of the citi- 
zens of the East Washington Association protesting against the 
passage of these bills. These resolutions! haveat hand; they were 
heretofore presented to the House by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see | Mr. RicHaRDSON], and I shall not consume time by going over 
them again. 

{ hold also the resolution of the Georgetown Citizens’ Associa- 
tion. The resolutions are long and I will not read them all, but 
will take the liberty of inserting them in my remarks. They ask 
that the Government shall give union terminal facilities to the 
citizens of the District instead of appropriating a large part of the 
public parks for this purpose, as is proposed here. They say, and 
this is all that I will quote from their resolutions: 

The preservation of the Mall and the south side of Pennsylvania avenue 
for Government uses is a pressing matter. 

And they ask that these bills do not pass. Now, in addition to 
that we have other associations of citizens—the T Square Asso- 
ciation and the Southwest Citizens’ Association—protesting against 
the passage of the bill and against taking the public parks for this 
purpose. I will also insert these resolutions in the Recorp with 
my remarks. Here, then, are the great business associations of 
the city of Washington all of them objecting to this matter. We 
have the Board of Trade, the Business Men's Association, the East 
Washington, the West Washington Association, the Single Tax 
Association, and every single association that I know of in the 
District of Columbia protesting against the passage of these bills; 
and I appeal to the gentleman from Wisconsin if it be not true 
that ninety-nine out of every one hundred citizens in the District 
are opposed to the passage of these bills instead of favoring them. 

Now, L do not pretend, Mr. Speaker, that these measures ought 
to be tried only by the touchstone of the interests of the citizens of 
Washington. Weoughttoconsider them ona broader basis. We 
ought to consider the interests of all the people of the United 
States, and we ought to consider them in connection with our du- 
ties to our constituents in all parts of the Union. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COWHERD. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK. What objection would there be toa sort of pleb- 
iscite in Washington and give these people a chance for once in 
their lives to express their own opinions? [Laughter. | 

Mr. COWHERD. 


Will the gentleman allow me a word? 
Yes; but I hope the gentleman will grant me 


| to the railroad company. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bascock] of- | 


rty | self. 
we more than paid for all that they would expend in changing | 
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I was about to say, if we might believe a statement of the 
public press, bills have been reported from the Committee on Pup. 
lic Buildings and Grounds providing for an appropriation of 
$7,000,000 to buy land for the site and for the construction of g 
temple of justice in this city, and another appropriation of two 
and a half millions more to buy lands and to build a District 
building. 

I do not know what the land will cost, but it is fair to assume 
from what we know of the price of land usually in the heart of 
the city that we will spend at least $2,000,000 for the sites of the 
buildings; and yet we are giving away 14 acres of ground in the 
very heart of the city, worth at least $2,000.000, to this railroad 
company, and then we proceed to spend these additional millions 
for the purchase of land to put our own buildings upon. Can 
such a thing be justified? 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but the District building can be 
located within half a block of the land which you are giving away 
I ask, then, again if such a measure 
should pass the House or receive its approval? 

Now, we are told by the public press that the country is already 
being staggered by the size of the appropriations made by this 


| Congress; and it is being whispered, as I understand it, around 


| CANNON], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DauzE.i 


) ) _ the Capito] that word has come from the other end of the Avenue 
The gentleman forgot at that time that nearly every | 


that appropriations should becutdown. The other day the House 
took up for consideration the Private Calendar. It was private 
bill day. And the distinguished gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
. and 


| the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] used up the greater 


partof the day in fighting an appropriation of only about $300,000 to 
pay debts of the Government, already reduced to judgments, and for 
which the parties to whom the money was due had waited nearly 
forty years without a settlement. The roll of the Republican 
party carries no more illustrious names than the gentlemen to 
whom | have referred; and yet when an appropriation comes here 
carrying nearly $4,000.000 of the people’s money, to be given with- 
out compensation to favored corporations, instead of standing 
and fighting it these gentlemen are rushing with eager feet to 
serve. 

I appeal to them and ask if it would not be better to hold up 
these great appropriations which are gratuities to private inter- 
ests and pay what the Government actually owes first. 

In the last session of this Congress it is estimated that we ap- 
propriated (including contracts authorized) about $768,000.10. 
The appropriations of the present session will probably exceed that 
by fifty millions more. That is to say that during the present 
Congress over one and a half billions of dollars have been appro- 
priated, or will have been before we get through; and here we 
come with another four millions additional, not to serve any good 
public end whatever, but to give it to the railroad companies t 
build depots and enable them to change the grades of their lines, 
which they should be compelled to do at their own expense and 
without a cent of aid from the Government. 

M?. Speaker, when this matter was before the House we were 
told that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company was going to spend 
$6,000,000 here, going to spend $2,000,000 of it on a terminal station. 


The bill goes to the Senate and comes back amended, because, we 
are told, that they can not spend a million and a half in a depot, 
unless they bury the gold in the foundations; and so they are 
allowed to expend itin their depot and in their sheds. 1 sulmit 
to you that when we give this $2,000,000 to that railroad, anda 
million and a half to the Baltimore and Ohio, we give more than 
the total expenditure that the two roads will be compelled to make 
on account of the measures before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The timeof the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. COWHERD. Will the gentleman yield to me five minutes 
more? I have been interrupted a good deal. 

Mr. BABCOCK.,. Iyield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. COWHERD. One other question, Mr. Speaker. Not very 
long ago we had a bill up here appropriating money for rivers 
and harbors, and the distinguished gentleman from Iowa | Mr. 
HEPBURN] made a very excellent argument calling for an @}))TO 
priation to protect the alluvial lands in the valley of the Missou" 
and we were told then, and I believe truly, that if Co 
would appropriate a reasonable sum thousands of acres of the 
richest land in the country could be saved and millions of d 
annually added to the revenues of the farmers of those dis! 
by the crops that could be raised upon them. Congress cou 
see its way clear to appropriate that money. Wecould not af! 
to do it, but we can give four times as much as anyone thou 
of asking for that purpose to these railroads that end in the !)s 
trict of Columbia, for serving no public interest and for no co! 
sideration except the love and affection we bear them. [Laugh'«! 

Mr. Speaker, out yonder in the arid West are millions of ac! 
of Government land, practically worthless to-day. 1 he repre- 
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Well, I should have no special objection my- | sentatives of that section have been before Congress for ye’'s, 
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asking for some reasonable appropriation, that the Government 
might undertake the experiment of irrigation where conditions 
were such the States could not do it. That proposition has been 
indorsed by every labor union in the United States. Every labor- 
ing man in the country is looking to the time when his son may 
have an opportunity to found a home there, as his father had the 
ortunity in the great public domain in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Congress can not afford to give them that money; but 
we can afford to give to these two railroads in the District of 
Columbia $4,000,000 of the people’s money and property to sub- 
serve only their private ends. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will vote to disagree to the con- 
ference report, and I hope after disagreeing to it they will take 
possession of the papers, refer the matter to a committee if it can 
be done; if not, defeat the bills, and next year let the committee 
pring in a bill that treats both the people and the railroads fairly 
and gives to the District of Columbia a magnificent union station 
here, such as it ought to have, and preserve for all time that public 
park which Washington dedicated forever to the use of the United 
States among the last moments of his official connection with the 
District of Columbia. 

[ thank you, Mr. Speaker, for the courtesy extended. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


Op 


Irrigation, 





SPEECH 


WO 


HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Saturday, January 26, 1901. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12904) making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1902, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STEWART said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The policy of irrigating Indian reservations 
for the benefit of Indians is established. The only argument ad- 
duced against this amendment arises from the fact that it may 
incidentally benefit white men, and of course white men, if they 
live in the West, have no rights which certain persons whom I[ 
will not name are disposed to respect. In this same bill we find 
a provision for Indians: 


For construction of ditches and reservoirs, purchase and use of irrigating 
tools and appliances, and purchase of water rights on Indian reservations, in 


the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior and subject to his control, ! 


$100,000. 


It seems to me, when itis so clear from the conceded facts that 
this reservoir ought to be built for the sole benefit of the Indians, 
that it is a very poor reason for objecting to it that it will also 
enable some white settlers to get homes. There will be more 
water in the reservoir than the Indians will need. This surplus 
water will irrigate enough Government land outside the Indian 
reservation to return the whole cost of the reservoir. It will cost 
the Government nothing to restore their water to the Indians, 

The only excuse they could find to delay building the reservoir 
for the Indians is this scheme to put a pipe in the dry bed of the 
stream and catch underflow. That has failed again and again. 
It is nothing but a temporary makeshift. Everybody who has 
seen those schemes tried knows that. It is a waste of time to 
experiment with it. 

The little Indian inspector who wanted the handling of this 
money is the only authority quoted by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut |Mr. PLatr) against this proposed plan. They are always 
small when you put them at great work. 

Mr. SPOONER. Unless they agree with you. 

Mr. STEWART. Unless they agree with you. Of course that 
would magnify them very much, because it would be some evi- 
dence of good sense. 

Mr. SPOONER. Strong evidence. 

_ Mr. STEWART. This region of country where this reservoir 
1s proposed to be built is historic ground. Before any race which 
Wwe now know of inhabited that country large irrigation works 
Were established and cities were built. On oneof my earliest trips 
in that region, crossing from the north to the south, I passed sev- 
eral old ditches bigher up than any now used. I spent sometime 
trying to gratify my curiosity. We found the ruins of these old 
Cities, with pottery there and every evidence of an advanced civili- 
zation, It is a remarkably fertile region with water. Without 
water, of course, it is a desert. Along the river there are several 


tribes of Indians—the Pimas, Papagoes, and Maricopas—who car- 
ried on their industries. They were a good people. They were 
irrigatorsand farmers before the white people went into the coun- 
try. They remained friendly to the people of the United States 
during all the Indian wars. 

Their villages were a refuge for the pioneers of that Territory 
when a white man’s life was hardly safe anywhere else in the Ter- 
ritory from the murderous Apaches. Now we are taking care of 
the Apaches. They are fat and sleek. But the friendly Indians 
must starve because they could not protect themselves. They are 
the wards of the Government. If they had been white men, they 
would have gone into court and prevented the diversion of their 
water. But the Government did not protect them, and now their 
water is gone, and we are told we can not build this reservoir be- 
cause we might, in addition to doing justice to the Indians, re- 
claim some desert Government land and provide a few homes for 
white men. 

These Indians were never dependent on the Government until 
their water was taken from them. They are not roving Indians. 
They arefarmers. They cultivated their little farms and made a 
living for themselves, and they will do it again if we give them 
back their water. If we do not, they must starve or be fed, and to 
feed them makes beggars and mendicants of them. But some 
people would seem to prefer that Indians should starve or beg or 
be made paupers, if necessary, to prevent the Government getting 
back the cost of the reservoir from settlers on Government land. 
What is there wrong about the Government getting its money 
back? What is there wrong about irrigating some desert land so 
white settlers can cultivate it? Will a few more white men’s 
homes do any harm? 

The Government report (Storage of Water on Gila River, Ari- 
zona, by Lippincott, House Document No. 351, Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, first session) tells all about these Indians and the way they 
have been neglected. Here is what it says on page 9: 


The Gila River Indian Reservation is occupied chiefly by the Pima and 
Maricopa Indians and a limited number of Papagoes. The first knowledge 
we have of these Indians is obtained from a narrative of Cabeza de Vaca, a 
Spanish explorer, who visited this region about the year 1535, after an adven- 
turous journey overland from Florida. This traveler describes them very 
much as they are to-day. They occupied the same lands as at present, and 
have evidently long been industrious and successful farmers and irrigators, 
as they continued to be for many years after the acquisition of Arizona by 
the United States. Their average wheat crop was about 2,000,000 pounds a 
year, besides which corn, pumpkins, beans, sorghum, and vegetables were 
raised in large quantities. They manufactured ollas, or earthen jars, and 
baskets and wove very fine blankets and cotton fabrics. They lived insmall 
villages and held their lands in severalty. 

The Pimas have always been friends of the whites and enemies of the 
Apaches. They gave succor and assistance to the early white settlers, and 
their doors were always open to peaceable whites or Indians when hard 
pressed by the savage foe t is their boast that their hands were never 
stained by the white man’s blood. It was under such conditions that they 
were joined, about a century. ago, by the Maricopas, who came as fugitives 
from the more powerful Yuma tribe. When the belligerent Apaches gave 
trouble to the settlers, the United States troops sometimes obtained sub- 
stantial aid and comfort from the Pimas in the way of subsistence. 

The agriculture of the Pima Indians was carried on entirely by irrigation 
with water diverted from Gila River. These tribes have always supported 
themselves, and their progress toward civilization n regarded as one 
of the encouraging features of the Indian problem. During the last ten years, 
their irrigating water having been taken away from them, they have lapsed 
into indolence, want, and vice. 

Their condition of prosperity, industry, and independence continued until, 
by the settlement of the Gila Valley above the reservation, the water supply 
was partly cut off and began to be deficient for the cultivated lands on the 
reservation. 

On March 27, 1895, Mr. J. Roe Young, United States Indian agent at Sacaton, 
made a terse statement of the case to the Indian Bureau, closing his letter 
with the following recommendation: 

“What is best to be done I do not know. I recommend, however, that a 
competent, thorough, and skillful engineer, well acquainted with irrigation 
questions, be employed to ascertain and report, first, whether or not under 
existing conditions a supply of water adequate to the needs of these Indians 
ean be obtained and retained permanently, and then, if such a supply can be 
obtained, whatis the best, most feasible, practicable, and economical method 
of doing so. 

“To properly do this the engineer should examine carefully the past and 
present condition and flow of the Gila River, the amount of water which 
formerly passed through this reservation, and the amount we are now re- 
ceiving; the number and amount of inches of water for which « 
ditches have been granted in the different counties thr gh whi 
flows and the amount of water taken out under these cl 
with the number of such charters now le in force; the undergr 
currents and rock strata along the river, h 


has be 






rund 
, taken to- 





i matter 
gether, may lead to some solution of this quest I} een unable to 
get an estimate of what amount such an investigation and report will cost, 
but P would suggest that the sum of $5,000 be set apart from any appropri- 


ation available tor this purpose. Competent an 
ability to make such a report as this case requires, ar 
priced, and they have to be well paid. It would be m 
employ a man not thoroughly posted. 

“This matter should be taken up soon, in order that we may kt 
to expect for next year.” 

Mr. Elwood Hadley, who is now (1899) the Indian 
scribing the present condition of the Indians of the 
writes as follows, under date of September 25, 183 


ngineers, with 
» and high- 
rown away to 





w what 
ent at Sacaton, in de- 
la River Reservation, 


“Approximately 6,000 Indians—Pimas, Papazo#, and Maricopas—are de- 
pendent for their subsistence upon the lands of the Gila River Reservation, 
which reservation contains 357,120 acres. It is estimated that half of the land 
could be made productive with water to irrigate it. The water supply in the 


Gila River the present season, owing to its use for lands abo 
been sufficient to irrigate 1,000 acres, 


ve us, has not 


Fully half the crops planted have not 
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roduced enough for seed. This and is very fertile. Thecondition of affairs 
oo shows that in the past three years there has been a large falling off in 
the water supply for irrigation. The reason is apparent in the absorption of 
the water by additional cultivated lands above. 

**I notice in the Indians a restlessness as they realize their helpless condi- 
tion, and am often confronted with the solicitous queries, What are we to 
do’ If we plant what we have, what assurance have we of getting it back? 
Under favorable conditions these Indians, being agricultural and pastoral, 
would soon become independent, prosperous, civilized citizens. Otherwise, 
discouragement, hunger, and destitution are their lot. A nomadic life being 
taken on, their old tribal nature asserts itself, and the expenditures hitherto 
made and being made by the Government for their education and improve- 
ment prove a curse to them rather than a blessing. 

“It is now necessary to issue considerable subsistence to the Indians whose 
crops have been a failure, and this aid will have to be largely increased under 
the existing limited water supply. A supply of water would permit of the 
Pima boarding school establishing a model farm, greatly reducing the cost of 
maintaining the school of 200 pupils, and be a most valuable educational factor 
in the school life of the pupils. The available Indian labor in the construc- 
tion of the reservoir is an important factor, as it is much better to provide 
them labor with pay than keep them as paupers. These Indians are willing 
to work and their moral status is good. Their attitude toward the United 
States has always been friendly. They have saved the Government in pro- 
tecting the early settlers from the ravages of the Apaches. They have kept 
themselves within the bounds of law and order, and they are now left upon 
the desert without water. Humanity speaks, economical administration for 
the sustenance of the Indians speaks, and nature in her wise provisions says: 
‘Let man’s meansand intelligence be made operative, that these Indians, 
whose claims are meritorious, be reinstated in self-sustenance and lifted to 
the plane of prosperous American citizens.’”’ 


Again (page 17): 
AMOUNT OF WATER REQUIRED. 


In order to determine the amount of water that will be required for the 
Indians on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Mr. Elwood Hadley, United 
States Indian agent at Sacaton, was requested to make a statement on the 
subject. In his reply, dated October 12, 1899, he writes: 

“It is estimated that there are nearly 4,500 Pima and Maricopa Indians on 
the reservation dependent for their subsistence uponits lands. South of this 
reservation, in the country lying between the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
the border line of Mexico, it is estimated that there are nearly 2,000 nomadic 
Papagos, who derive much of their subsistence from the Pimas of this res- 
ervation (Gila River) in exchange for their labor. The Pimasare liberaland 
kind to their more unfortunate brothers, and give them a share of their 
products in return for their labor in harvesting the crops. 

“The estimated number of Indians under my care is as follows; 

: Maricopas, 350; Papagos, 2,700; total, 7,250. 

“The nannies named above wholive onreservationsaway from here would 
gladly come here if they could be furnished with water. Itis estimated that 
2 acres of land will sustain an Indian.” 


There has been an investigation of thismatter. All the matters 
that the Senator from Connecticut complained of have been inves- 
tigated. I read again from this report: 

INVESTIGATION IN 1896. 


Pimas, 


In November, 1895, the Secretary of the Interior instructed the Director 
of the Geological Survey to detail a civil engineer to make the examination 
recommended, and Mr. Arthur P. Davis, hydrographer, was accordingly as 
signed to this task, in which he was assisted by Mr. Cyrus C. Babb, assistant 
hydrographer, and Mr. J. B. Lippincott, resident hydrographer for Califor 
nia. Six months of time and $3,500 were expended in the field on the prelim 
inary investigation, and a report was submitted in 1896, entitled The Report 
on Irrigation Investigation for the Benefit of the Pima and Other Indians on 
the Gila River Indian Reservation, Arizona. 


We find in the appropriation act of two years ago the following 
provision: 

For ascertaining the depth of the bedrock at a place on the Gila River in 
Gila County, Ariz.. known as The Buttes, and particularly described in Sen- 
ate Document No. 27, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, and for ascertain- 
ing the feasibility and estimating in detail the cost of the construction of a 
dam across the river at that point for purpose of irrigating the Sacaton 
Reservation, and for ascertaining the average daily flow of water in the river 
at that point, $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, the same to be 
expended by the Director of the United States Geological Survey, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed as in any way committing the United States to the con 
struction of said dam. And said Director shall also ascertain and report 
upon the feasibility and cost of the Queen Creek project mentioned in said 
Senate document. 


Under this appropriation a preliminary investigation has been 
made, and the following summary is given to show that the Gov- 
ernment can get its money all back from the land (p. 94): 


Financial summary of results. 


Total water supply to be delivered to the point of diversion from 
San Carlos reservoir for irrigation each year acre-feet. 
Ultimate requirement for Indians.............................d0.... 


241, 396 
40, 000 


Remainder available for irrigation of public domain or private 
BN ncnng ntbeeetenaseinminninn: acre-feet... 
Assume a duty of water of 2 acre-feet or 24 inches in depth used 
each year on each irrigated acre; this wouki permit the irriga- 
tiou of lands outside the reservation to the extent of .....acres_. 
There are 389,211 acres of arid public land in the district to be sup- 
lied from this system. Assume that the water is given to the 
ndiaus without cost to the Government and that these 100,608 
acres must pay the total cost of the works, then the necessary 
charge per acre for the remaining water rights to be sold would 
be $10. 24 


It is believed that the public lands with this water right could, 
at this rate, be sold within a year. 


If 3,000 Indians have to be fed by the Government at a cost per 
ration per day of 10 cents, the annual expenses would be 

The capitalization of $100,500, at 4 per cent, would represent the 
practical permanent expense of feeding these tribes. This is 
equivalent to a permanent Government debt, which would be 
liquidated by this construction, of. ......... 2 cccece 


201, 396 


100, 648 


$109, 500 
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The value of the 100,698 acres of irrigated public lands that would 
be taxable would be $50 per acre, or a total of Se 
The saving, without expense to the Government, by irrigation of 
— acres of lands belonging to the Indians, has n shown to 


$5, 034, 900 


Total increase in value without public expense ............... 7,772 


There will also be a large increase in value of taxable town property n, 
estimated upon. 


The report that came in is very elaborate. They examined a 
the modes of supplying the reservation with water. It is pre 
sented here [exhibiting] with plats, and with a full detail of sur 
veys, and they come to the conclusion that this is the only feasip 
and practical way of irrigating it. They have to a great ext: 
estimated the cost. They spent the $20,000 in making this exam 
ination. The amount was entirely inadequate to complete th 
examination. 

This provision simply proposes to complete the investigation 
and the surveys for the purpose of ascertaining the cost, and, in 
order that the United States may be protected, the amendment 
proposes to withdraw from settlementa large tract, which is prac- 
tically desert land, but which would be pounced upon by all 
sorts of schemes if there was an idea that it was to be irrigated 
It will probably irrigate one hundred or a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of land, capable of supporting fifty or a hundred thou- 
sand people. Itis a great enterprise. The ditch necessarily goes 
through it, and before the ditch is located it is necessary to wit 
draw the land, so that the Government can hereafter dispose of it. 

This commits the Government to nothing that it is not already 
committed to. It directs the prosecution of the investigation, 
and in order to complete the investigation and at the same ‘ime 
protect the United States it is necessary to have a survey : 
ing where the ditch will be and what land will be irrigate. So 
the amendment proposes to withdraw the land until the survey is 
made and until all the estimates are in. 

You can not make a complete contour survey with a little n 
It takes considerable money. A hundred thousand dollars w 
required to survey this, and then you will have the pro; 
before Congress. It is simply carrying out the policy of C: 
already settled upon. It involves nothing further than | 
the facts of this great enterprise fairly brought before Con 
Then, that being done, if it is thought that the policy of ir 
ing by the Government shall not be adopted, Congress ca: 
vide for the sale of this enterprise to private parties, the la 
be reserved, and there will be something for the Goverm 
sell. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. 
question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I understood the remarks of the § 
from Connecticut to be directed to this point, and I think 
were very pertinent: Why should the investigation be con! 
this particular method of irrigation? Why should it not 
any method of irrigation that may be wise to be investiga 

Mr. STEWART. There is a pamphlet here showing 
They have already gone on. There is no other method. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Connecticut s 
other methods have not been exhausted. 

Mr. STEWART. He thinks they havenot. I think the 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will the Senator perm 
Why is the clause which was contained in the original au 
to investigate left out of this provision? It provided that: 
in it should commit the Government to this enterprise. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If I understand 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEWART. One at a time. 

Mr. THURSTON. That suggestion was not made incon 
tee this year, and I see no reason why there would be an « 
to adding it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then that would meet the point ma 
the Senator from Connecticut. I was about to ask the * 
from Nevada whether it is true that all other methods of | 
tion have been tried and have been cast aside as inadequate’ 

Mr. STEWART. Yon will get some water, some under 
but there were men before the committee who said that the ' 
flow is now down 3 or 4 or 5 feet deeper than it was a few years 
ago. You can not get a permanent supply in that way. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, I understand that the Senator from 
braska says he will accept that amendment. a 

Mr. STEWART. I want to say something, if you will let me 
have the floor for a while. 

The policy is established that we should irrigate for the In/!12n°. 
We give them vast tracts of land,and we may spend three or ‘our 
hundred thousand dollars a year irrigating for them, and we )4v° 
it conducted under inexperienced men, Indian inspectors or 801) 
thing of that kind; yet if by any possibility the irrigation bene® 
the white man, then it becomes a monster. That is theextraord 
nary feature of the opposition to this measure. They say you “2 


May I ask the Senator from Neva 
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not irrigate to help the Indians if by any chance there may be 
some irrigation for white men, too. Agriculture has been con- 
ducted more by irrigation than by rainfall in this world. All 
ancient agriculture was by irrigation. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE, No. 

Mr. STEWART. Pretty nearly all was by irrigation. Only 
recently have they undertaken to subdue countries where there 
was rainfall. See the great irrigation works in Africa and in 
Western Asia. All those great civilizations were by means of 
irrigation. Two-fifths of the entire area of the United States re- 
quires irrigation. It is a vast empire where you can make homes 
for 50,000,000 people, if irrigated, and it will not be nearly so 
thickly populated then as were ancient countries. You see ruins 
of the irrigation plants of the ancients; they are being excavated 
now, and other people are taking an interest in it. In Egypt 
they are excavating old irrigation works, which show that the 
Sahara Desert or a large part of it was once irrigated, to the won- 
der of the world. There is masonry there that can not be sur- 
passed to-day. It is being developed everywhere, 

Here we have acountry of immense possibility, and because this 
improvement may be used for the benefit of white people there 
is objection to it. If it could not be used for white people, if it 
could not benefit white people, there would be no objection to it. 
There is no objection to irrigating for the Indians. But here, ac- 
cording tothe report, the Indians can not be successfully supplied 
without at the same time providing more water than they need 
and benefiting white people. The Senator says, How can you build 
this reservoir without injuring the Florence Canal Company? 
The canal company took it from the Indians, but the settlers un- 
der the canal bought their land of the Government. It will be 
hard to take the water away from them and give it back to the 
Indians now. That would ruin the white settlers. Nobody pro- 
poses to do that. 

But by building this reservoir the Government can provide new 
supplies for the Indians, so as not to injure the white settiers under 
the canal, Justice can be done to all parties, no one will be in- 
jured, and the Government can get all its money back. But that 
seems to be what they object to—that and the possibility that 
some of the desert might be irrigated to make homes for some 
more white men. 


Mr. SPOONER. The whole subject of irrigation is a very large 


one. We have a Committee on Irrigation, have we not? 
Mr. STEWART. Yes. 
Mr. SPOONER. Is the Senator from Nevada chairman of it? 
Mr. STEWART No. 
Mr. SPOONER. He was at one time, 
Mr. STEWART. Yes. 


Mr. SPOONER. Now, if the Government is to be committed to 
the scheme of irrigation—it may bea good thing—why is not a bill 
broughtin here, an independent proposition, which can be debated? 

Mr. STEWART. Because the Senate is not sufficiently edu- 
cate d, 

Mr. SPOONER. That is the way to educate it. 
Ways done on some provision in an appropriation bill? 

Mr. STEWART. So that we can talk about it and discuss it. 

Mr. SPOONER. All you want, then, is talk? 

Mr. STEWART. No; I want you educated. I want toaccom- 
plish something. If I can educate you and get you to understand 
it, you will be the most enthusiastic friend of irrigation in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPOONER. Very likely; but every attempt to inaugurate 
this system has been by stealth. 

Mr. STEWART. It is not done by stealth. 

Mr. SPOONER. We discussed one proposition at the last ses- 
sion of Congress which was under the guise of the improvement 
of navigation. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me tell you something 

Mr. SPOONER. It was perfectly obvious 

Mr. STEWART. Let me tell you something perfectly new to 
you, that you do not know. 

Mr. SPOONER. I will not say that I do not until I know what 
you are going to say. 

_ Mr. STEWART. You will hear it right now. We are spend- 
ing $10,000,000 in the river and harbor bill to improve the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi River, when we all know that that is not 
the purpose. It is to protect the lands there. We know that is 
the purpose. A great many things are done by indirection. I 
should not be surprised if my friend the Senator from Wisconsin 
has done some cunning things by indirection. He does not always 
tell what he is after. I am willing to say that I should like to see 








this experiment tried, because it is the only way of supplying the 
Indians, and in addition it may illustrate a great principle. 
should be no objection to it. 

Mr. SPOONER. As a lawyer I have not always informed my 
antagonist what I was about, but as a legislator I have endeavored 
to be frank and not to seek in legislation to accomplish anything 
by indirection. 


There 
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I am not seeking to accomplish anything by 





Mr. STEWART. 
| indirection. 

Mr. SPOONER. Every time this irrigation proposition comes 
before the Senate, instead of coming at an early dayin the session 
and in the form of some well-defined plan, reported by the Com- 


| mittee on Irrigation, so that we can consider it and be educated by 


the Senator—— 

Mr. STEWART. It would take a long time to educate you. 
We could not get a hearing. 

Mr. SPOONER. It would take a long time, perhaps, to be edu- 
cated by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, 

Mr. SPOONER. But it always comes under cover. 

Mr. STEWART. Whois making this speech? 

Mr. SPOONER. If you donot want me to interrupt you, I will 
not. But it always comes under cover. 

Mr. STEWART. No; it doesnotcome under cover. It doesnot 
always come in that way. Here isa proposition in this bill for 
irrigating Indian land. It has gone through every time, but there 
is objection to this because it may incidentally irrigate other lands. 
| It is a proposition where you can not irrigate the Indian lands 

without irrigating other lands, and because you can not do it, are 
| you going to let the Indians starve? There are over 5,000 Indians 
| there. There is no way of getting a permanent supply of water 
| unless you build the reservoir, which will provide more water 
| than the Indians need, which can be used for irrigating some other 
| Government land. Therefore, rather than benefit the white man, 
| you will not have a survey and you will not have an investigation. 
| Nobody is going to undertake this enterprise unless the land 
| can be reserved, If the lands are not withdrawn before the sur- 
vey is made there will be obstructions in the way. Nobody will 
do it, private parties will not do it, the Government will not do it 
unless it can have the benefit of the irrigation when it comes. 
This bill provides for that. 

I desire to say to the Senator from Connecticut and the Senator 
from Wisconsin that Eastern people are not so universally against 
the improvement of this vast region as you might suppose in the 
first instance. Nearly the entire press of the country advocates 
the reclamation of these arid lands. 

A more direct way of improving the Mississippi would be to 
make lakes in the mountains, and you would not require so large 
an annual appropriation forthe Mississippi. I have no doubt that 
great resultscan be accomplished by storing the water, to mitigate 
the floods, but the objection is raised that it will benefit lands in 
| western Kansas and Nebraska, and probably western Arkansas— 
in fact, all through the West and on the Missouri River and its 
tributaries. That, they say, must not be done. You must let 
all the floods come down if by stopping them you would reclaim 
| the arid lands. They say that must not be done. Better to have 
| the floods, they say, than to reclaim any of the deserts—and so the 
floods keep on coming. 

You do not make objection, and I do not make objection, to 
building up the banks to protect the people from overflows. I 
| believe it ought to be done, and if that is the only way in which 
| those States can be protected I am in favor of doing it. But if 
| you are going to protect them by building up banks, why not do it 
j} also by building the reservoirs. You may say it is doing it by 
| indirection, but you put the appropriations in the river and har- 
bor bill to build up the banks, and I am in favor of doing it, not 
| because it is necessary for the improvement of navigation, but 





because it is necessary to protect those great States from over- 

|} flows. Thatis why itisdone. And if the appropriation to build 

| the banks goes in the river and harbor bill, there is no reason why 
| the appropriation for the reservoir should not go there too. 

Now, here is a case where you can not successfully irrigate tho 
lands for the Indians—we have had the investigation and we 
have reports on it—without this great reservoir and canal. 

| Nobody will undertake that work unless the land is withdrawn. 

| You can not make any progress toward it unless you have a survey 
| and the withdrawal of the land. You have to make a contour 
| survey and withdraw the lands, and then undoubtedly you can find 
many persons and many corporations, if you are willing to let it 
be monopolized when you have surveyed it, to take it off the 
hands of the Government. Itought not to be monopolized. The 

Government ought to doit. But that country ought not to be 

always a desert. It is the grandest enterprise | know of to re- 

| claim a very large amount of land which, when it is reclaimed, is 
worth from thirty to fifty dollars an acre. It is marvelously 
productive; you will build up a prosperous community there; and 
these incidental benefits that come from it should not be an ob- 
jection to the building of that reservoir. 

The trouble I have found is the general fear that legislation 
might be enacted which in some way would develop the West. 
You make Indian reservations without paying any attention to 
the white people, and you exclude the latter from them. You 
protect barbarism; you do anything but give the whites a fair 
show. You must admit this ought to be done for the benefit of 
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the Indians; and it is absurd to say that it must not be done be- 
cause it might also benefit the whites. 

There is no reason why this experimentshould not be conducted 
to its consummation. Let usknow whatcan bedone. This water 
may be taken out on either side of the river. There is a vast re- 
gion on each side of the river that may be irrigated. As soon as 
you determine where it shall be, unless you withdraw the land, 
there wi!l be scrip and all sorts of obstructions in your way. So 
in connection with this investigation we have the land withdrawn; 
and that is all there is newin the proposition. It is merely carry- 
ing on further the former investigation which was ordered. We 
have the preliminary report of it. It is just finishing up this in- 
vestigation, and it is provided that there shall be a sufficient sur- 
vey to enable the Department to determine what lands will be 
irrigated, and then if it must be done—if you will not let the Gov- 
ernment do it—you can turn it over to private parties. 

It will be a square proposition, after the investigation is made, 
whether the Government will do the work, notwithstanding the 
fact that it does benefit white people. That will be the question 
then. That question does not arise now. We are committed to 
the policy of making this investigation, and why should it not be 
completed? The other modes for supplying it have been ex- 
hausted. We went down there with an appropriation of $20,000 
last year to feed the Indians because their lands could not be irri- 
gated. If their land could have been irrigated by the water that 
can be reservoired there, they would not have needed to be fed. 

Mr. TELLER. The appropriation was $30,000. 

Mr. STEWART. We appropriated $30,000 to feed the Indians 
because their lands could not be irrigated. The Indians would 
have accomplished it themselves if they could have done it. They 
got along all right before their water was taken away from them. 
They are industrious and intelligent Indians, and there is no 
trouble about that. They would have done all this themselves if 
it had been practicable. The fact that it was not done and we 
appropriated $30,000 to feed them shows that it could not be 
done. They can build the ditches to carry the water to their 
farms. But they can not build this reservoir themselves. If it 
was being built they could do much of the work on it and earn 
wages to keep them until the reservoir is completed. Then they 
would have the water again. 

Now, it is said the reservoirs will fill up. There are various 
modern methods of keeping reservoirs clean. Land in India has 
been irrigated for thousands of years and reservoirs have been 
filled up, but they have methods of cleaning them, methods of 
sluicing them out. I believe we can keep these reservoirs entirely 
clean. Thereport from Mr. Schuyler (Senate Document 152, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, first session) says they can, and he investigated 
that very proposition for the Government. We can not reclaim 
any of our desert lands unless we keep the water flowing. Of 
course there must be an aqueduct at the lower part of it to let the 
water out. That water can be sluiced off, so as to go down and 
keep it clean. That is the modern theory. The idea that we can 
not maintain a reservoir is a proposition against any irrigation. 

This is the most magnificent place in the United States for an 
experiment. Let us know the facts before any large amount of 
money is spent. It will require only $100,000 to make the neces- 
sary surveys and secure the dam site. When that is done, the 
Government is not committed at all. Ifthey find that because it 
benefits the whites it ought not to be done, it will be time enough 
to stop then. But to stop before an investigation is made, on the 
theory that it might benefit somebody besides the Indians, al- 
though it may be the only method by which the Indians can be 
supplied, and I think it is, is absurd. You have got to feed these 
Indians or irrigate their land, It may be that you will think 
when the survey is made that it will be better to feed them. 
That may be the result, but before you make the determination 
that it is better to feed them than to have the work done, you had 
better hesitate, particularly since you have undertaken it. 

You have got a partial report, and to make the report available 
for any purpose it will require an appropriation of another hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The appropriation of $20,000 went as far 
as it could, but they could not make for that amount any survey 
that would be complete enough for practical purposes. You have 
ascertained the facts for $20,000, and they have done a great work, 
more than is usually done for thatamount of money. They have 
exhibited the facts, and they have come to the sonuieaien: as they 
say here, that this is the only method to irrigate the Indian reser- 
vation. Let us know the extent of it, what it will amount to. 
Then we will determine what shall be done. 

I have no doubt if you should give the land which could be irri- 
gated to a private corporation the work would be done. There is 
no doubt about that. There may not be many parallel cases to 
this, but in this case the land that will be irrigated will pay for 
the expense of the reservoir and the ditch many times over, be- 
cause it is exceedingly valuable. You will hardly find another 
place such as that in the world. Let us have the facts about it 
and then let the Government advertise for bids to do it if the Gov- 
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ernment does not want to do it itself. I would not be in favor of 
doing that. I think the Government ought to doit. Butit ought 
to be done in some way, because here is a place for from 50,000 to 
100,000 people if the land is irrigated. 

The people of the West have good cause to complain when the 
people of the East object to ordinary appropriations for the Indian 
service because it may benefit the whites. Senators talk about 
this being an entering wedge. I am not in favor of any entering 
wedge, but I am in favor of investigating and determining 
whether we can not stop the flow that goes down the Mississippi 
and keep the water up there and irrigate the West. I am in favor 
of some experiments. This would be an object lesson worth try- 
ing. Great Britain has spent in India over a hundred million 
dollars in irrigation works, and has continuously spent it, to help 
develop that country. 

These are great enterprises, and they demand a very large ex- 
penditure. The debt of India consists in irrigation works and 
railroads to develop that country, and they have made it very pro- 
ductive. If it had not been for the irrigation works the famine 
there would have been universal, Famine comes thereon account 
of drought. 

The West will in time be teeming with population. Itis bound 
tocome. Two-fifths of the area of the United States is not going 
to remain a barren waste when everybody knows that it can he 
reclaimed and be made the most productive land in the world, 
One acre of irrigated land will soellune as much as 4 acres of any 
other land. You can go into any State of the Union you please, 
and on land properly irrigated you can raise a maximum crop 
every year, and generally two or three crops with the water that 
comes down and fertilizes it. 

This is a great proposition, and it would not be doubted at all 
if ithad not been condemned as an evil purpose and the charge made 
that somebody wanted to swindle the Government; that somebody 
wanted to rob the Government, When I see $80,000,000 in a river 
and harbor bill to benefit every little creek and harbor all over 
the country, and when I see $10,000,000 of that going to protect 
the farmers in the Mississippi Valley, which ought to be done, | 
do not think it is a crime to suggest that some of these waters 
might be kept in reservoirs above, and thus relieve that river and 
spread the fertility over a vast region, which will be more fertile 
than any other we have. Irrigated land is the best land. The 
time will come when there will be a teeming population in those 
| mountains. It may come slowly, but I do not think it ought to 
be condemned as a crime, and the people of the East do not think 
so either. 1 will ask also to insert in my remarks comments and 
papers on the subject of irrigation from every section of the 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
papers will be inserted in the RECORD as a part of the Senator's 
remarks. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{Editorial extracts on the national irrigation policy.] 


In the nature of things the construction and maintenance of irrigation 
works are public functions like the building of light-houses or public hig! 
ways, and the former can as ill be made objects of commercial enterprise as 
the latter. There is water sufficient for the irrigation of from (75,000,000 to 
100,000,000 acres, depending upon the methods of conservation emplo 
Probably 10,000,000 people coal find homes on farms and be self-suppor't 
if the water supply should be properly regulated. A better investment was 
never made by a government since the world began—Philadelphia Re 

The meaning of the enterprise is one that ought to enlist enthusiasm. — 
means peace and prosperous homes, good citizenship, and a very apprecia 
addition to our national wealth. It means actual expansion from withir 
means life to a vast section that is now dead and deserted. Some may f 
that the enterprise is not one of national concern. It is the nation’s busi! 
to strengthen the nation, and this can be done quite assurely by developn 
from within as by extension from without.—Boston Transcript. i 

Irrigation has long since passed beyond the experimental stage. I! 
| even reached the point where little can be done by private capital. Yet \ 

areas of the ublic domain remain unreclaimed in localities where ! 
would have a High value if an artificial water supply were assured the ) 
round. Without storage reservoirs they would be barren and useless i 
nitely, but once irrigation becomes possible they will be quickly settled 
will support a much larger population than the same number of acr: 
land maintain in regions where normal rainfall prevails.—Philadelphia 
American. 

The advocates of Federal aid to irrigation declare that the scientific storin¢ 
and distribution of water would so regulate the amount which finds its | 
to the rivers as to make extreme fluctuations almost unknown. Wing (a 
levees, and et | would not be destroyed, channels would not be sudde! 
choked with sand, and thus millions would be saved. The argument! 
interesting one, and there are others in support of irrigation under Go 
ment control that are even more forcible.—Minneapolis Times. ; 

The great scramble for farm lands reported from Minnesota in the W 
Earth Reservation, including only four townships lately ceded for o 
tion by white settlers, certainly indicates that the reclaiming of land by 
gation would be a popular measure of government. More than 2,00 p: 
joined in the rush to secure homes, and for days hundreds of men waite 
the door of the land office to buy homes at $1.25 peracre. These are genu! 
home seekers.— Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. 

Under Government supervision and controlirrigation will make a ga! 
land out of what has been called a desert, and the entire community © 
share in the great benefits.— Minneapolis Progress. : 

In calling attention to the National Irrigation Congress the President : 
the Pennsylvania State College refers to ‘‘ the panting on the soil of a gr a 
population with the employments and habits of rural life, and yet s0 com 
pactly settled as to be able to secure the advantages in the way of schools, 
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lleges, churches, entertainments, and all that goes to make up the best so- 

‘| and public life which can commonly be secured only in the largest 

+wns.’—New York Journal of Commerce. 

* Captain Chittenden of the Engineering Department of the Government as 
»ts that there are 75,000,000 acres that might be made highly profitable agri- 
tural lands at a cost of $2 an acre for storage. It is probable that in the 

cay future the Government will take the matter up. It certainly seems 
rth while. —Kansas City World. 


. \ national system of irrigation and forest protection will be a gigantic 

,osition, and can be handled with success alone by the National Govern- 
: nt. Like the deepening of the waterway channels, the building of light- 
houses and Government locks for the immediate benefit of a few, but for the 
ultimate benefit of all, the establishment of a system of irrigation to bring 


ier cultivation the vast arid tracts of the West is also an enterprise 
in the peculiar province of the central Government.—St. Paul Globe. 
The construction of storage reservoirs is no longer looked upon as ascheme 
to loot the National Treasury, but as a proposition which bears the same re- 
ition to the nation as the improvement of rivers and harbors, the construc 
of the Nicaragua Canal, the building of the Pacific roads, and the laying 
ocean cables. There is no more certain method of promoting commerce, 
jomestic and interstate, as well as foreign and international, than by build- 
up and promoting the industries of all portions of the nation.—Denver 








News. 
The country can not afford to permit the monopoly of the flowing streams. 
In many Western localities growers are dependent upon those who by prior 
water right control the water supply. It is time our statesmen were lis- 
tening to the vast and important new issues coming up.—Racine (Wis.) 
Journal. 

The East is much interested ina general reclamation of arid Western lands. 
There is just as much argument to be advanced in favor of national irriga- 
tion inthe West as there was in favor of national control and improvement 
of rivers and harbors.—New York News. 

Thereare many manufacturersin Massachusetts, for instance, whose pros- 
verity and that of those dependent upon them depend very largely upon the 
Vestern markets. They see clearly enough the relation of the reclamation of 

the West to the businessinterests of the East.—Brooklyn Citizen. 

One of the greatest physical and economic problems that to-day is attract- 
ing the attention of the people of the United States is the reclaiming of arid 
lands. Nor is there another problem the solution of which will bring about 
such far-reaching and beneficialresults. Nowthat the Presidential question 
has been disposed of, the problem of reclamation of arid lands by the Gov- 
ernment and for the —— will be in order.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer. 

The reclamation of the arid lands will furnish comfortable homes for 
teeming myriads of people. Their settlement will furnish traffic for the 
railroads and a market for endless quantities of manufactured articles, while 
the surplus products of the field will be sent to the remotest markets of the 
world. The problem is certainly important enough to command general at- 
tention.—Chicago Post. 
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the nation has been doing for almost a century for the low-lying bottom lands 
of the Lower Mississippi, and that is, to construct such works for the govern- 
ment of the water of the country as will render the land habitable ané till- 
able.—Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal-Democrat. 

Ordinary business sense demands that the Federal Government take up 
the work of irrigation. National irrigation enterprise would be beneficial in 
more ways than one. It would be profitable to the Government because it 
would enhance the value of Government land. It would provide an immense 
amount of work for men anxious to earn fair wages. it would build up a 
great section of the country that would bea splendid market for American 
manufacturers. Governmental neglect of irrigation is criminal. 
World- He rald. 

The most interesting argument advanced at the recent irrigation conven 
tion is that the controlling of water sources for irrigation purposes would 
prevent the great floods which annually destroy river improvements, and 
that thus Federal investment in irrigation reservoirs would be Federal econ- 
omy.—Seattle Times. 

As the scheme of irrigation, like that of transportation, covers many 
States, it properly belongs to the Federal Government. Here is a million 
square miles of territory lying wholly untouched for the want of moisture. 
When we remember the fact that less than 500,000 square miles of arable land 
produce all our grain, hay, cotton, sugar, and vegetables, the importance of 
the reclaiming of this vast territory appears in its true light.—St. Paul Globe. 

The systematic irrigation, through Governmentappropriations, of the arid 
West, would mean a greater advantage to New England, beyond a doubt, 
than any other measure of national legislation which is likely to be adopted. 
Boston dispatch to New York Mail and Express, 

The reciamation of 100,000,000 acres of arid land, capable of supporting 5°.- 
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| 000,000 inhabitants, has become a national issue, and it is believed will be set 
| tled by the present Administration, which is pledged to this end byits party 


When the Government has done its duty toward that (Western) portion of 


the continent, the cities of the Pacific coast will soon be larger and more mag- 
nificent than the cities of the Atlantic coast. California alone will have 


platform.—Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. 

Fortunately for us we still have a domain of almost illimitable extent, 
which is capable of supporting a population as large in itself as that we have 
at present, once water 1s brought to it. Water is all that is needed to make 
the now arid West the garden of the world. The time has now come when 
this matter demands the country’s earnest attention.—Chicago Journal 

Much misinformation exists in the East regarding the national irrigation 
movement, and some Eastern agricultural papers even go so far as to oppose 
the whole thing, fearing that it will mean an increase of Western competi- 
tion. On the contrary, the peopling of the now arid region would furnish a 
home market for vast quantities of Eastern manufactures, and would pro- 
duce comparatively little surplus farm crops for shipment to the East. 
Orange Judd Farmer. 

Irrigaticn is a subject about which Americans should be concerned. There 
is no movement which could do so much for the United States as the irriga 
tion of the arid plains. The Journal hopes that an effort will be turned in 
that direction. There is no work which could so certainly add to the wealth 
of the nation. In the center of the continent lies the grandest possibilities of 
the nation.—La/fayette (Ind.) Journal. 


There is no doubt that vast areas of land can be reclaimed by irrigation. 


| What Congress has to guard against is schemes to benefit mere private enter 


some day 30,000,000 of people, and that Gay will dawn in the new century if | 


the Government will but act the part of a shrewd landlord on the Pacific 
coast.—Chicago Chronicle. 

Any great improvement which will benefit not only the territory adjacent 
but the whole country should be made. The isthmian canal would do this, 
and therefore should be constructed. Of scarcely less importance is the pro 
posed plan to reclaim the vast extent of the arid lands of the West. The 
fact that Vice-President-elect Roosevelt, General Miles, and other prominent 
oflicials of the Government are in favor of the great improvement must be 
encouraging.—Cleveland (Ohio) World. 

When in his letter to the irrigation congress General Miles said that pri- 
vate or corporate enterprise could not be trusted with the water monopoly 
in the arid regions of the West, he expressed a sentiment that will meet with 
a chorus of approval in every State and Territory where irrigation is em- 
ployed. There is work of great magnitude to be done, which would be im- 
pean le to any other agency than the Federal Government.—Chicago Times- 


It is probably true that the millions of acres of arid lands still existing, 
which might be made to blossom as the rose if water could be turned through 
them, must remain arid unless the National Government takes some action. 
Enormous possibilities of material development are wrapped up in this 
question. here are sections of the country where one piece of land is worth 
$0) an acre, while land adjoining is not worth more than 50 cents; the dif- 
ference being that the one is irrigated and the other is not.— Boston Journal. 

in the results of irrigation men who have studied it see not only the re- 
claiming of a rich soil, but the promise of a new form of rural society born of 
the neighborliness and the community of interests which irrigation brings 
about.—Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard. 





| water supply. 
| corporation can do. 


It these floods could be stored and released gradually as required for pur- | 


poses of irrigation, these dry and barren areas might be rendered as highly 
productive as the land now under cultivation, whose productsare the wonder 
and admiration of the world. The people of this State shold get behind the 
movement to have the General Government adopt the motto of ‘Save the 
Forests and store the floods,”’ and should demand of their representatives in 
both Houses of Congress active support for measures designed to put it into 
effect.—San Jose (Cal.) Mercury. 

rhe problem that will confront Congress is what methods and measures 
of legislation will open and develop the resources of the arid region, which 
comprise millions of acres of fertile lands that are now wastes for want of 
fructifying waters that can be utilized.—Dallas News, 

We have an arid area in our great West large enough to give every poor 
man in the United States a comfortable little home if only such lands were 
rendered habitable and productive by irrigation. Just now, when the na- 
tion is talking so much of “ expansion,’’ and the people have seemingly in 
dorsed the proposition that we need “more territory,” it ought to be com- 
paratively easy to arouse national action to acquire thousands of square miles 
ot practically “new territory.”-—Houston Post. 

Che West is a unit in desiring the reclamation of its arid lands. Appro- 
priations for this purpose are demanded not only by reason of the obligation 
of the nation to improve its property, but as an offset to the great sums con- 
tributed by the arid interior for the improvement of the rivers and harbors 
of the rest of the country. The work of the National Irrigation Association 
has been mainly a propaganda among the merchants and manufacturers of 
the East for the purpose of arousing them to the importance of opening new 
markets by irrigation. This propaganda has been remarkably successful. 
San Francisco Chronicle, 

rhe people of the arid region who understand the irrigation problem desire 
national appropriations to be confined to the construction of storage reser- 
Voirs, and, ina very few cases, tolong and expensive canals, the construction 
of which is beyond the ability of private or Stateenterprise. If the reclama- 
tion of the arid region makes homes for 10,000,000 people it will more than 
justily all the expense involved.— Denver Republican. 
lands of the West is just what 


Vhat the nation is asked to do for the ari 


| assistance in the great task that confronts it 


prise at public expense. The Government should control the distribution 
and settlement of the land reclaimed, to permit its people everywhere to 
share in the advantages to be provided. A project so guarded will be benefi- 
cent, and the people of every section of the country can consistently approve 
of it.—Springfield (1ll.) Register. 

The Government experts have surveyed the arid lands, measured the 
water supply and made estimates as to the cost of increasing or regulating 
the latter. All that Congress isasked to do now is to makea beginning. It 
is believed that such success will follow the building of one storage reservoir 
that the advisability of others will never be questioned, and that they will 
thereafter be built wherever opportunity presents and the financial resources 
of the National Government allow.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Tens of thousands of farmers settled upon small but highly productive 
farms would add greatly by their labors to the agricultural products of the 
United States. and would be new, good customers of its manufacturers and 
merchants. This is one reason why so many prominent Chicago business 
men are interested in this irrigation question. There is no doubt that any 
extensive plan for the reclamation of the arid lands can be carried on to 
much better advantage by the General Government than by the States. 
Chicago Tribune. 

The problem of the arid Jand is one of the prettiest and most promising 
problems before the country. The Government alone can secure the preser- 
vation of the forests of the West which are vital to the continuance of the 
It can control the water supply itself, and this no private 
Irrigation is a matter demanding public supervision 
and control, and the National Government alone is in a position of carrying 
on the work of promoting it. What concerns the arid lands of the Rocky 
Mountain region concerns every part of the United States (N. Y.) 

*ost-Standard, 

Captain Chittenden’s report puts the area that might be reclaimed at 75,- 
000,000 acres. Here is size enough for an imperium in imperio; or, if the 
term offends, a republic withia a republic. The Eastern overflow will need 
its outlet for population for many years to come, and it is that fact which 
makes this interesting proposition worthy of consideration in this section. 
There would be no great risk taken in the proposed expenditure, as gradu 
ally as it would have to be made, because the Government could make its 
own terms and guard itself effectually against any ultimate loss by the out- 
lay.— Boston Transcript. 

The disadvantage of permitting the work of irrigation to be done by pri 


Syracuse 











vate corporations or syndicates is that the irrigation companies secure con 
trol of the watersupply. Having done this, they forever afterwards hold the 
key tothe situation, and unless their plans are comprehensive, their con 
struction work substantial, and their water rates reasonable—which condi 
tions are seldom or never fully realized—they are a hindrances to the com 
plete irrigation of the dependent locality. For these reasons the National 


Government ought to take hold of the irrigation problem i work it out on 
a thorough and homogeneous plan. The newly elected National Administra 
tion and Congress are fully committed to the policy of nationalizing the work 
of irrigation.—Chicago Record. 

The arid West feels justified in demanding from the Federal Government 
For man ars now millions 
upon millions of public fands, contributed in part by the States of this regi 


' 








have been expended upon the harbors, the rivers, and the creeks of otl 
States in the interest of commerce, and there is a gr z conviction tl 

| we areentitled toequal consideration. And it is worthy of notethat shrewd 
business men of the East are beginning to realize what the reclamation of 
the arid West means to them. It would insure trade expansion of far 
greater magnitude than may be accomplished in the Orient. And it is be 





cause the Eastern press now realizes this truth that it has taken up the irri 
gation question and is urging a systematic and definite policy of national 
irrigation.—Salt Lake Herald. 

The irrigation movement has passed far beyond the | 
whole country is awake to its worth. 


al The 
It sees that the work is practicable, 


stage 


that it needs only to be broadly planned to utilize only available resources, 
that it will go near to doubling the present population of the country, and | 
will swell its wealth almost beyond computation. | 
The West is primarily interested, though little more vitally than the East, | 
each as part of the industrially foremost nation in civilization.— Denver Times. 
No one who has given the matter of Federal storage of flood waters any 
thought hasasingle argument to offer why it should not be done, and already 
a majority of the members of the present Congress at Washington have ex- 
pressed themselves as in favor of the proposition.—Rapid City (S. Dak.) Jour- 
nal 
Irrigation is the problem upon which hinges the redemption of millions of 
acres of arid land throughout the Western States and Territori Consid- 
erable work has been accomplished in this line through the employment of 
private capital, but if ever proper results are realized the Government itself 
must take hold of the matter.—St. Lowis Star. 
This is a great problem and must be carefully considered. It is generally 
ceded that these lands ought to be reclaimed. But it will be a costly un- 
dertaking, and perhaps only the Government can undertake it. Moreover, 
the longer the work is delayed the more difficult it will be to do.—Philadel 
hia Pres ° 
As k as fertile, well-watered land with virgin soil remained to be ex- 
ploited, naturally but little interest could be excited over leagues of arid 
waste known in the earlier geographies as “the great American desert.” 
Now that the public lands in the humid and subhumid areas are practically 
all taken up it is natural and inevitable that the problem of dealing with 
these neglected portions of territory should call more urgently for solution.— 
Chicago News | 
This is an area larger than New York and New England combined. and the | 
pening of it for successful agriculture would add much to the productive 
capacity of the country. Without doubt the Government soon will move in 
that direction, reclaiming comparatively small tracts from year to year, 
until the whole territory is brought under cultivation.—Troy (NV. Y.) Record. 
The fact still remains that the scheme is practicable and profitable, and the | 
General Government is the only agency by which it can be carried through. 
The people of the West will continue demands that something be done, and 
if necessary will nurse the idea until it becomes a burning issue to worry 
statesmen at election time. There will be no “glamour” about it when it 
becomes necessary to write “irrigation” in the national party platforms and 
dangerous to forget that plank after the votes are cast.—Los Angeles Express. 
The arid region of thiscountry is larger than the entire area of some of the 
nations of the earth. It includes over a million square miles, enough, in fact, 
to accommodate one-half the people of the United States when the land is | 
made productive. To allow all this splendid country to go to waste would be 
contrary to the spirit of a practical nation.—Saturday Evening Post (Phila 





detphia 

fn irrigation for the extensive arid lands in the West the Government 
could also profitably expend vast appropriations. A region representing an 
empire remains uninhabited because there is no water to fertilize it. Ilrriga- 
tion would fill it up with millions of population.—Newark (N. J.) Advertiser. 

This work of irrigation development of the public lands will add popula- 
tion and wealth to theentire country. To annex arid America to other pro- 
ductive area will do more for this country than anything else. For one 
thing, it will create passenger and freight business in districts at present un- 
profitable locally to railroads. This will invite a reduction of transconti- 
nental railroad rates in the desert districts.—Los Angeles Post. 

Teddy Roosevelt sent a ringing message to the irrigation congress, re- 
cently held, in which he gives his views on the irrigation and forestry ques- 
tions and favors these ideas for the upbuilding and betterment of the West, 
with the needs of which he is more or less familiar. His letter is concluded 
by the following: 

“The East is interested in the development of the arid lands of the West, 
just as the West is interested in the proper development of our harbor system 
and of our commerce on the high seas. No part of this country can be per- 
manently benefited without a reflex benefit tothe other part. As Americans 
we are all interested in the progress of any part of our common country, and 
while your movement is of immediate benefit to the West its ultimate benefit 
will be shared by the East as well.”.— Norfolk ( Nebr.) Journal. 

Governor Roosevelt's suggestions appeared sound and sensible, but every 
one of them turned on the postulate of Government control. And the more 
the problem is studied, the more clearly it will be seen that this is the only 
way to treat it that promises satisfactory results. The area that must be 
dealt w great to be bounded by State lines, and any practical plan 
must ignore them. But this brings up the greatest problem in the whole 

Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


ith is too 


scheme of Western irrigation. 

There has been created among manufacturers, merchants, and bankers in 
all sections of the country a sentiment favorable to water storage for irriga- 
tion by the Federal Government. It is believed that a large influence in 
every Eastern State can now be rallied to the support of a bill in Congress 
for an appropriation for the actual building of a reservoir dam.—Phveniz 
Republican. 

It proposes toannex in an industrial sense millions of arid acres, right “ in 
our midst.”’ In the middle of our national domain this Government holds 
75,000,000 acres, which would cost $2 per acre to make it fit forfarms. We | 
can settle the acquisition with American citizens or those fit to become so 
immediately.— Portland, Me., Argus. 

As the Government controls rivers, it could appropriately undertake the 
diversion of superfluous water in the winter and early springinto reservoirs 
where it could be stored until it should be needed in the spring and summer. 
The Government is the more interested in such work because it would prob- 
ably end the floods that have caused such loss of life and property. The 
water which now swells the Missouri and Mississippi to wundes proportions 
at times would be diverted for use in transforming Deosbte into gardens. 

This new farming community would increase the market for manufac- 
tured goods, and would largely add to the agricultural wealth c? the land. 
For both these reasons the East, as well as the West, is interested in the irri- 
gation development.—Kansas City Star. 

The project, if carried out, will be a benefit to the nation. It will add an 
enormous area of very fertile land to the national domain, which will furnish 
homes to a vast population. Aun additional market wiil be created for our 
manufacturers, the railroads will be furnished with additional traffic, and 
the wide gap between the great central valley ard the Pacific slope will be 
bridged over. Hence there is a national aspect to the matter which renders 
it entirely proper that Congress should take action.—Toledo Blade, 

The necessity of doing something to reclaim arid lands has been slowly | 
filtering through the minds of Western legislators for ten years or more. It 
is time they got together for a united attack upon the House and Senate com- | 
mittees that deal with internal improvements. There are enough Congress- 
men from the West and their mentality and aggressiveness are of sufficiently 
high order to make a stirif they concentrate their energies.—Spokane Re- 
rice 

The two general plans that invoive all the others are the storage of storm 
waters and reservoirs and the preservation and extension of the forest. Cer- 
tainly the success of the Mormons in Utah shows how a desert may be made 





| homes for industrious farmers. 


| home busy making things to exchange with it 


| 
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to bloom by carefully laid plans. The work of the irrigation congress 
interest not alone to the farmers of the far West or to those who have inter 
in arid sections of the country.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The time is probably not far distant when the Government will se: 
wisdom of doing something to save much of the water that now goes to \ 
in the States of the Rocky Mountain region. Irrigation has long since | 
beyond the experimental stage. It has even reached the point wher 
more can be done by private capital. Yet vast areas of the public doma 
main unreclaimed in localities where land would have a high value if an a 
cial water supply were assured the year round.—Omaha Bee. 

A hundred million acres of good land are unfit for cultivation, and, i: 


| for habitation, because the rainfall is not sufficient to insure crops. T 


tional interest that is being manifested in reclaiming this big stretch 
land shows that work along the right line is progressing rapidly. TT) 


| pense of putting this land into a profitable agricultural condition of 


is very great, but if Uncle Sam gets back of it, and the right men e: 
it, there will be but little difficulty in creating a desirable territory [{ 
Drovers’ Journal, Chicago. 

In his letter to the National Irrigation Congress, Governor Roosevelt 
vigorous expression to his sympathy with the movement to preserve t) 
ests and to make tillable and fertile the now arid region of the West. A 
the time the Governor was writing his letter to the irrigation cong? ess | 


| appeared in the Country Gentleman, the leading agricultural paper o 


York, an article urging the farmers of that State to oppose all plans f 
gation in the West at Government expense, not so much because of t 


| pense as because the reclamation of arid lands of the West would 


the number of competing farmers in the markets, and would thus d: 
the profits of the New York farmers. The narrow selfishness of thi 
gusting. Itisa part, perhaps, of the rank conservatism that would p: 
the development of the country.—Columbus (Ohio) Dispettch. 

The average home keeps its own members busy, but it also keeps a: 
Homes in the now 
gions of the West would mean additions to Eastern factories and tran 
tion service.—Los Angeles ( Cal.) Express. 

It would seem to be a good investment for the Government from 
ness standpoint, as well as highly desirable for other reasons. The \ 
one which private enterprise can not well undertake. It requires n 
large capital, but absolute control over the head waters of some of t! 


| ciple streams of the country and of the region surrounding their sour: 
| dividuals do not possess this, and there are objections to granting it 


The Government, however, can control and maintain it.—Grand 
(Mich.) Press. 

The general subject is one of great importance. Minneapolis : 
Northwest are interested in the proposition directly. The larger culti\ 
the arid valleys by means of irrigation is sure to be of advantage, no 
the cities and towns in the irrigated districts, which would profit | 
creased population and trade, but to the trade centers as well.— Mi) 


| Journal. 


The reclamation of arid lands is too vast in its scope and object 
enterprise or even State aid. The Government must deal \ 
problem sooner or later. It alone can prevent a ruinous conflict of 
and conserve the oceans of water aacleaaly going to waste.—North ) 
Vews. 

There is no greater necessity for the appropriation of money for t 
pose of developing the rivers and harbors of the country than there 


expenditure of a comparatively small amount of Government funds 


to bring water upon land that only needs its magic touch to make it 


| and provide new homes for citizens of the nation.— Butte Miner. 


One of the greatest movements of the nineteenth century, one d 
to find a successful issue in the early part of the twentieth. When t 
tem becomes general throughout the arid lands of the West, the ent 
ple of this country will share in the prosperous times they will } 


| Thousands of home seekers wil! find homes for themselves and their { 


The manufacturers of the East will find a large field for their prod 
will be enabled toemploy more men. ‘These men will consume mor 


| products of the Eastern farmer, and all in all every section and eve! 


try will be greatly developed.—Shreveport ( La.) Times. 
This great work must be prosecuted until the last acre of land 
brush susceptible of irrigation is brought under the revivifying in 


| water. The question may be asked, why not allow private capital t 


the work which it has already commenced? The answer is that m 
sons can not control the sources of supply. Another and more « 
reason why the National Government should solve the problem, i 
leaving it toindividuals and corporations, is that private ente 
reached ita limit. It has on the whole been a losing business. It | 
financially for reasons which would not be operative against the 
ment.—New York Evening Post. 

This work, which is altogether too vast for private enterprise 
pees the National Government will take hold of in the same w 
1as spent such enormous sums in river and harbor improvement 
Atlantic seaboard. The immediate benefit, it is expected, will be to 
in a broad way the benefit will be to the whole country.—Denrer J’ 

It is justly argued that the National Government and people out 
arid regions are interested in this movement by reason of the gr 
that would be added to public lands; the protection of the Mississip 
tributaries from floods, and the vast additions to trade and comm 
will be secured by the upbuilding of the great West.—Hditorial « 
ence, Evansville (Ind.) News. 

The first and most immediate benefits would result to agricultur 
use of the water to irrigate the arid lands of the far West. The 


| sult would be the diverting of those flood waters from the Mississip| 
| thereby relieving the lowlands of the valley from the inundation 


riodically cause without such diversion. While Louisiana has a ge 
terest in the improvement of the entire country, and in the promot 
agriculture, this State's special interest is in the relief from floods ! 


| great rivers that pour their waters down from the mountains upon t 


lands.—New Orleans Picayune. 

The national irrigation movement is no longer an experiment. 
congresses have increased in size and importance for nine years. 
of carrying the conventions East is to awaken Eastern interest in 
tion movement as something which, if successful, opens an exte 
market to Eastern manufacturers and jobbers.—Topeka Capital 

Slowly but surely the importance of a national system of irriga' 
ing impressed upon the United States Government. The great wor 
accomplished by irrigation associations, of which the National Irrigat 
sociation is the strongest, will in time be the upbuilding of the ar! 
The Government must and will, in a few short years, take hold of t 
portant question.-—-Paso Robles (Cal.) Record. 

One of the strongest points made in the Chicago irrigation conv« 
favor of Government assistance to irrigation was that it would prom 
small-farm industry. The irrigated area is peculiarly a to sma! 
and unadapted to bonanza farming. Minnesota lands will not go a-b 
whether the arid lands of the West are opened to settlement or not, 2! 
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rvoir interests can well afford to join hands with the arid lands interests 
ecuring such judicious Government aid as may be desired.— Minneapolis 
Hune. 
Both political ties have pledged their support to plans for reclaiming 
the arid lands of the West. : 
~~ The last Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture says that private ir- 
vicatiow has practically reached its limit, and that in many instances it is 
proving @ losing business. The reason for this failure would not exist in the 
.of Government operations. Eventually every possible acre of sand and 
.vebrush must be made productive.—San Jose (Cal.) News. 
Private and State enterprise have already done much to develop the pos- 


rest 


<ibilities of some sections. But there are greater problems to be solved, and 
t members of the irrigation congress are doubtless right in holding that 
this is legitimate work forthe United States Government itself. Noone will 


ct if the Government spends money to reclaim arid lands for the benefit 

ona fide settlers.—St. Joseph (Mo.) News. : oe 

rhe irrigation problem is too large for individual initiation. It is a sub- 

t that should be handled by the Government.—San Francisco Argonaut. 

“Save the forest and store the floods” bids fair to become a national 

motto at nodistant day. The recent National Irrigation Congress in Chicago 
ised a great deal of interest among people who have never before paid 
ution to forestry and irrigation matters.—Los Angeles Herald. 

Probably no greater physical and economic problem is before the people 
of the United States at this time, and there probably is no other problem 
which will bring about such far-reaching and beneficial results when solved. 
Undoubtedly the next great internal improvement of the United States will 
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bea plan for the reclamation of arid lands which will work harmoniously | 


with the improvement of the great rivers.—Findlay (Ohio) Republican. 

But the arid West must be reclaimed to settlement, not immediately, but 
‘ itually and most certainly. The reclamation of arid lands should be 
placed upon a similar basis with the improvement of our riversand harbors, 
which are not put in a perfected state at once, but have work done on them 
every year and are regarded as fixed charges against the Government 
revenues. Reclamation must be made a consistent and persistent national 
policy.—Fresno (Cal.) Republican. 

rhe irrigation question is not a sectional one. The East needs more agri- 
cultural lands in the West, that its surplus population may find homes. The 
whole country will be benefited by the increased productiveness of the West. 
The reclaimed arid lands will support railroads, furnish a market for manu- 
factured products, and enable many thousands of Americans to establish 
homes.—Minneapolis Times. 

There is no reason assignable why the Government should not enter 
upon such work, It isas interstate in character as river and harbor improve- 
ment. Indeed, in many cases sucha system of reservoirs would have con- 
I ion with river work. The impounding of surplus water during the win- 
ter would furnish a supply, not only for mining and irrigation, but perhaps 
for the improvement of navigation during dry seasons.—San Jose Herald. 

The subject is one of vast importance, and one of these days, we bave no 
doubt, will receive favorable consideration and money aid from the Govern- 
ment. Tens of thousands of farmers, settled upon small but productive 
farms, would add greatly by their labors to the agricultural products of the 
United States, and would be new, good customers of its manufacturers and 
merchants.—Pittsburg Post. 

There are sufficient and satisfactory reasons for the undertaking of this 
great work of irrigation by the Federal Government. Private enterprise 
will undertake schemes that promise early financial returns, but will do fittle 
for the permanent benefit of mankind. This great work must be prosecuted 
until every barren waste of sand and sagebrush that is capable of irrigation 
is made to bloom and blossom like the rose, under the vivifying influence of 
water. Itis gratifying to note in the Eastern press the assertion that the 
country will not be satisfied with anything less.—Tacoma ( Wash.) News. 

The power and duty of the Government to conserve the waters either by 
forests or reservoirs arise from the fact that upon their preservation de- 
pends the very existence of the country. With water we may have in the 
arid region prosperous communities, populous States and national wealth, re- 
sources and power; without water we have deserts, desolation, and death.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

‘here is no doubt that any extensive plan for the reclamation of arid lands 
can be carried on to much better advantage by the General Government than 
by the States which have such lands within their borders. The benefits of 
so large an addition to the productive area of the country are apparent. 
Tens of thousands of farmers settled upon small but highly productive 
farms, would add greatly to the agricultural products of the United States 
and would be good customers of its manufacturers.—Grand Rapids Herald. 

cient available water in Spain to reclaim an immense domain. 









There is su 
The Government decided in May last to construct reservoirs and irrigation 
canals to enlarge her agricultural area. Certainly our country ought not to 
be behind poor, old, unenterprising Spain in bringing under cultivation her 
arid flelds.—Salt Lake Tribune. 

The necessity of doing something to reclaim arid lands has been slowly 
filtering through the minds of Western legislators for ten years or more. It 
is time they got together for a united attack upon the House and Senate com- 
mittees that deal with internal improvements. There are enough Congress- 
men from the West, andtheir mentality and aggressivenessare of sufficiently 
7 igh order tomake a stir if they concentrate their energies.—Spokane ( Wash.) 


The day is certainly coming when the public will realize the importance of 
further developing our land resources. Although the irrigation problem is 


an old one in many localities, it is comparatively new to the country asa 
Whole. These lands, once reclaimed and provided with an adequate water 
supply, would become among the most fruitful and valuable in the coun- 


try.— Sioux City (Iowa) Times. 

_ What would be accomplished were the National Government to undertake 
the gigantic work of constructing reservoirs and canals on a scale necessary 
to bring the entire arid region under cultivation can best be judged from the 
transformation that has taken place where only afew years ago the lizard 
reigned almost supreme in his realm of burning desert. The platform 

‘rrigation Congress) recommends “adequate national legislation reserving 
control of the distribution of water for irrigation tothe respective States 
a lerritories.” This should insure prompt action on any feasible plan 
that may be brought to the attention of Congress.—Salt Lake City News. 

., he project is one which would be of the very greatest benefit both to the 
West and the East—to the West as offering homes for not less than 10,000,000 
people engaged in farming; tothe East in supplying a large home market for 
manufactures of all kinds, and increasing to a very great extent the wealth 
“anc resources of our nation.— Colorado Springs Gazette. 

pt. H. M. Chittenden, of the Engineer Corps, who has made a careful 
Study of the subject, asserts that there are in this country 75,000,000 acres of 
«rid land which can be reclaimed. This is a territory somewhat larger than 
New England and New York together. Considering the great fertility of 
irrigated lands, it will readily be seen that_this reclaimed territory would 
support millions of ple, and be a vast addition to the national wealth and 
resources.— Boston Herald. 
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There is involved in this problem of national irrigation development vastly 
more than a mere problem of redeeming a few farms from the wilderness. 
Nebraska Farmer. 

No more necessitous or beneficial work can employ the attention of the 


The 


Government than a comprehensive scheme of ~~ for the West. 
Mississippi are not more 


building of jetties and the banking up of the 
strictly within the province of the Federal power.— Olean (N. Y.) Times. 

Irrigation must made a great national problem, and the nation must 
develop a policy to meet the conditions. In short, the Government must 
undertake the reclamation of the arid region.—Omaha News. 

Every city, every State, and every trade organization should at once take 
up the question of urging the construction of storage reservoirs upon their 
members of Congress.—IJnterstate Manufacturer. 

Such important works as storage reservoirs should be built by the Goy- 
ernment as internal improvements and permanently maintained. This 
would give absolute assurance of safety to communities farming the lands 
below them. Without such a guaranty of stability the inherent fear of the 
settler in reservoir systems can not be overcome, for the irrigator is always 
at the mercy of the reservoir.— Olathe (Kans.) Patron. 

The manufacturers of the country, especially the East, now that their at- 
tention has been called to the subject, are becoming heartily in favor of the 
plan of Federal aid to irrigation, because of the promise that the develop- 
ment and population of these now arid lands means the establishment of a 
great home market for their goods. Their friendliness and aid will be found 
not inconsiderable.—Irrigation Age (Chicago, Ill.). 

The area of the arid lands is estimated to be at least 500,000,000 acres. The 
reclamation of these lands would add billions of dollars of wealth to the coun- 
try.—New York Journal. 

Congress has taken tentative but inefficient steps to aid irrigation, grant 
ing the lands to the States which find themselves unable to bear the burden 
involved in a large system of irrigation. Money can not be raised on them to 
improve them, but must be invested before they have any value. Every 
argument that has been made for other national improvements app2als with 
greater force for this.—St. Paul Dispatch. 

It is proposed to ask an appropriation of ten millions per annum ona “ con- 
tinuous plan,” as is recognized in the river and harbor work. For ourselves, 
we think the possession and occupation of “arid America” more likely to 
“expand our trade and give us greater strength among the nations” than 
the acquisition of all China.—Jacksonville ( Fila.) Times Union. 

The benefit of a comprehensive system of Government irrigation works to 
the arid West can hardly be underestimated.— Denver Stockman. 

The irrigation congress has intrenched itself upon the broad principle 
that it is the duty of the National Government to take care of the arid lands, 
and it will make a vigorous—though not necessarily a last ditch—fight to 
have Congress shoulder the burden.—Kansas City (Mo.) Journal. 

The question of the reclamation of millions of acres of Western lands by 
irrigation is no longer a sectional issue; it isa national one. It is time that 
the subject should receive that attention its importance demands. 

The reservoir system will prove the solution of this problem, while miti- 
gating floods in the Missouriand Mississipi rivers. 

It is a national enterprise and should be so considered. 

It is legitimately the work of Congress. That body should attend to it.— 
St. Louis Chronicle. 

When it (The National Irrigation Congress) gets what it wants the desert 
lands of the West will disappear and the floods in the Mississippi will cease 
and the rain belt will widen.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

The reclamation of the arid lands of the West and the conservation of the 
forests is the most important movement for Western interests which could 
possibly be undertaken. If carried to a successful consummation, it would 
mean thousands of new settlers in our Western States and a phenomenal 
growth of population, increased land values, and augmented political impor 
tance.— Farmington (Wash.) Times. 

The wise men of the East can not yet understand that the need of the peo- 
ple in the West is just as great as those along the seashores of the Atlantic 
States. They are still toonarrow-minded to appreciate the fact thatthe West 
has claims that must sooner or later be recognized. We will have to be 
patient a little longer.—Saratoga ( Wyo.) Sun. 

The river and harbor bill carried with it an appropriation of $60,000,000 for 
the improvement of our riversand harbors, but not one cent for the construc- 
tion of reservoirs in the arid West. Such blind egotism is exasperating, but 
we will have to endure it for a time, at least, until some of the dross and mis 
information and misconception about this Western country can be leveled 
away and the importance of the arid question brought to bear on the minds 
of the effete East.—Laramie ( Wyo.) Times. 

In his last annual report the Secretary of the Interior estimated that the 
arid land of the West, if properly reclaimed, would support a population of 
no less than 50,000,000. Other reports say that with irrigation the waste lands 
would be worth at least $500,000,000. This figure may be far from accurate, 
but the fact is plain that the value of such lands would be enormous. Both 
national parties approved in their last platforms national legislation to re- 
claim the arid lands.—Auburn (N. Y.) Advertiser. 

The magic touch of water will work this transformation. The conserva- 
tion of the water supplies must therefore be first accomplished. The forests, 
which are nature's storage reservoirs, must be preserved, and the waters 
that now go to waste in destructive floods must be stored in great reservoirs 
and saved for beneficial use. The National Government is the only agency 
through which this can be accomplished.—Carson City ( Nev.) Appeal. 

Congress will go ahead appropriating millions every session for flood pr: 
vention without a question, but it will not appropriate the same amount for 
a plan which, according to the Government's own engineers, promises far 
greater results. Of course the storing of the reservoirs would mean the re« 
lamation of large tracts of land to irrigation, but this need not worry Con- 
gress, even its Eastern members, for the Eastern merchants are already 
alive to the situation and realize that the reclamation of the arid West 
would open tothem the finest marketin the world Cal.) Enterprise. 

The progressive spirit ot the nation demands that its arid lands be re- 
claimed. With the forces now at work it is only a question of a few years 
until this is done.—Spokane Trade. 

Slowly, but surely, the importance of a national syst 
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m of irrigation is 





being impressed upon the United States Government. Thousands of acres 

of the most productive land in the West lie a waste owing toa lack of mois- 

ture. Settlers would flock to this new domain were it m fertile by sup- 

plying sufficient moisture. The Government must and will ina few short 
nt question.— Paso Robles (Cal.) Record. 


years take hold of this importa 
Every dollar expended & y the National Government for the building of 
storage reservoirs and great irrigation works to reclaim the millions of acres 
of Western aridity will return to the Federal Treasury six to one in the form 
of increased taxes on increased land values and population. Every Con- 
prema knows this, now that his attention is*being called _to the subject 
»y Eastern manufacturers who want a larger market in the West for their 
goods, and all that is required for his favorable action is a strong and aggres- 
, sae from every Western State and Territory and Congressional 
istrict. 
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In Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, California, and all other sections where 
Uncle Sam owns vast sections of arid lands he could well afford to develop it 
by a system of wells, pumping stations, tanks, and general reservoirs.— 
Madera (Cal.) Mercury. 

The importance of Western arid-land reclamation is shown by the contin- 
uous press reports of the actions of various business and commercial organ- 
izations indorsing the national irrigation movement and urging the reclama- 
tion of the arid region. 
National Business League of Chicago, whose membership represents tens of 
millions, isanexample. Strong resolutions were adopted urging upon Con- 
gress the preservation and development of national resources by the con- 
struction of storage reservoirs by the Federal Government for flood protec- 
tion and to save for use in aid of navigation and irrigation the flood waters 
which now run to waste and cause overfiow and destruction, and for the rec- 
lamation of the arid public lands.—Rio Vista (Cal.) News. 

The irrigation congress has assumed a national character, and the building 
of great Federal storage reservoirs would reclaim hundreds of acres where 
now single acres are reclaimed by private capital.—Cottage Grove (Oreg.) 
Nugget 


The recent action of the executive committee of the | 


To anyone who has seen the hundreds of thousands of acres of arid land | 


and the natural advantages for storing the flood waters that as a rule sur- 
round them, the efforts in behalf of this important matter will be appre- 
ciated. 

The storage of flood waters in some sections of this State will not only 
reclaim miles and miles of tillable land, but will be the greatest boon to 
mining interests this State ever had.—Redondo (Cal.) Breeze. 

There is crying need for action on the part of the Congress of the United 
States that will result in the irrigation of the arid deserts of the West. 
Everyone who has traveled to the far West must have seen evidences of the 
wonderful fertility of the irrigated lands. Withina quarter of a century irri- 
gation will be used all over this country.—Cincinnati Public School Journal. 


The national movement in favor of irrigation has become broad and pop- | 


ular, and Eastern manufacturers and business men generally seem to have 
at last awakened to the fact that the reclaiming and populating of the arid 


regions of the West will largely increase the home markét for their goods, | 


and thus add very materially to their own prosperity and that of the nation.— 
Pacific Grove (Cal.) Review. 

Too much attention can not be given to the all-important question of irri- 
gation ona broad plan. It is the great need of the times. By the establish- 
ment of a great irrigation system such as that proposed by the National Irri- 
gation Congress, millions of our citizens could establish homes throughout 
the great West where industry would be abundantly rewarded by the be- 
stowal of thrift and contentment upon a prosperous people.—Oakdale (Cal.) 
Leader. 

The matter of reclaiming the arid sections of the West has been agitated 
for a long time and the idea has gained rapidly in public favor. The conquest 
of the desert means a great deal to these United States, and Congress must 
at no distant day see and appreciate the advantage of national legislation in 
the matter. The building of Federal storage reservoirs would reclaim thou- 
sands of acres where now single acres are reclaimed by private capital. It has 
been well said that the key to Western prosperity is water.—Fortuna (Cal.) 
Advance. 

During the past two years the question of irrigation and irrigation sur- 
veys has been forced to the front, and it is now recognized as one which 
must be reckoned upon by chairmen of committees at each session of Con- 
gress, and which can not be suppressed or pigeonholed. The National Irri- 
gation Association has done and is doing effective work in furthering the 
cause of internal development in the Great West, and is deserving of every 
encouragement and support. When, as in the proposed congress at Chicago, 


the most influential and brainy men of the nation meet and lift their voices | 


in behalf of the cause, it is a force which can not be resisted for long and is 
certain to give results.—Riverside (Cal.) Enterprise. 

The first and most immediate benefits would result to agriculture in the 
use of the water to irrigate the arid lands of the far West. The second re- 
sult would be the diverting of those flood waters from the Mississippi River, 
thereby relieving the lowlands of the valley from the inundations they pe- 
riodically cause without such diversion. While Louisiana has a general 
interest in the improvement of the entire country, and in the promoting of 
its agriculture, this State's special interest is in the relief from floods from 
the great rivers that pour their waters down from the mountains upon the 
lowlands.—Bayard ( Nebr.) Transcript. 

It would be worth more to this country to render that land fit for farming 

purposes than it would be to annex Canada or Mexico, or a big slice of China. 

Much, if not all, of it can be reclaimed by a proper system of irrigation. The 
further work of reclamation must be done through Governmental action. 
Congress has a liberally to the geological survey, for the special 
purpose of having the feasibility of irrigation and the best methods of ac- 
complishing it thoroughly investigated.—Louisville Commercial. 

Western men in Congress are pushing irrigation plans and we have no 
criticism to offer for their course, because an adequate water supply is of 
more impurtance than any other one thing for Western people. If successful 
irrigation can be secured either from reservoirs or from wells it will bea 
source of congratulation.—Omaha Nonconformist. 

Throughout the arid region land without water is of little value; the 
rivers on which its fertility depends are the main featuresof Western devel- 
opment. In view of the fact that the General Government controls the 
public land and the States control the water supply, the congress is desirous 
of having a union of the two elements under the control of the States, and, 
therefore, it has been working to that end ever since the first session, ten 
years ago. Such are the hopes of the arid West.—Logan (Utah) Journal. 

Colorado business men recognize the benefit that attaches to their State 
through the work of the Government along the lines of irrigation investiga- 
tion and surveysfor reservoir sites. ‘The Denver Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade last month adopted vigorous resolutions calling attention to 
the great development possible in Colorado through irrigation, and to the 
generally accepted opinion that only by the storage of flood waters can the 
tuture problem affecting successful farming in thearid region be solved, and 
pledging support to the United States Geological Survey in securing large 
( onaventankt appropriations for carrying on their work for surveys of reser- 
voir sites and other preliminary irrigation work.—Caldwell (Kans.) Advance. 

One thing seems certain, that the Government should take the lead in ir- 
rigation management of any large sort. Many of the streams used for irri- 
gation are interstate.g In many and perhaps most cases their head waters are 
on Government land. State laws are often inadequate and ineffective, while 
they differ widely and should be harmonized under national supervision, or, 
better, the whole subject should be turned over to the national control, ex- 
cept in those cases where all phases of an irrigation problem are within the 
confines and province of one State.— American Lumberman. 

The engineers claim that an expenditure of $150,000,000 will not onl 
srovide water for reclaiming all the irrigable land in the West, furnish 
nomes for at least 50,000,000 more people, but will put an end to the disas 
trous spring floods that devastate the Mississi opi an Missouri valleys every 
year, and will render unnecessary the expenditure of large sums annually 
by the Government building levees. 
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The movement is to be a movement of business men in the interest o7 
bapaing up the West and making homes for alarger population.—Dizie (C/o ) 

aicon, 

The mottoof the Congress will be ‘‘ Save the forests and store the floods 
The manufacturing and business interests of the East have been quick to seo 
their advantage in the general reclamation of the West, and they wil] bea 
well represented.—Placerville (Cal.) Nugget. 

The National Irrigation Congress, which will meet in Chicago, is éreating 
wide interest and promises to be an unusual success. The national irriga 
tion movement has become a broad, popular movement, and eastern ¢o) 
mercial interests have readily taken hold of the idea of reclaiming and po; 
lating the arid West, and thus creating a great home market for their goo2s 
Howard (S. Dak.) Press. 

The people of the well-watered States should havea great deal of sympathy 
for those in the arid regions of the great West; but we in the lowlands of the 
Mississippi Valley have in addition a direct interest in their efforts to secure 
national aid in storing up the excessive waters of the Western rivers, to be 
used in irrigating regions now too dry forany of the purposes of agriculture. 
but which if properly watered would beamongthe most fruitful.—Solo) 
ville ( Ariz.) Bulletin. 

C. B. Booth, of Los Angeles, has been doing a little missionary work among 
the business men of the East. He is greatly encouraged over the outlook 
and says: 

‘In attempting to spread the gospel of national irrigation in the East. I 
was almost swept off my feet by the interest I found among Eastern peop! 
of whom I buy my goods. Many of them are well informed ofjthe work and 
are anxious to see a policy of national irrigation adopted. An Eastern man 
who sells goods in the West can see in an instant what benefit it would be to 
him if millions of acres of Western land were transformed from a desert into 
fertility.”.—Santa Paula (Cal.) Chronicle. 

Every dollar expended by the National Government for the building of stor 
age reservoirs and great irrigation works to reclaim the millions of acres of 
Western aridity will return to the Federal Treasury six to one in the form 
of increased taxes on increased land values and population. Every Congress 
man knows this, now that his attention is being called to the subject by 
Eastern manufacturers, who want a larger market in the West for their 
goods, and all that is required for his favorable action is a strong and agg 
sive demand from every Western State and Territory and Congressional 
district.—Bridgeport (Cal.) Chronicle. 

This national irrigation question has enlisted the interest of Eastern com. 


| mercial circles toa large degree, and they have taken hold of the idea of re 


claiming and populating what is known as the “Arid West,” and thus creating 
a greater home market for their goods. Such a system of irrigation would 
be worth millions to the Pacific States alone.—Bossburg (Wash.) Journa 

The movement is highly commendable, and if it should be found practica- 
ble to store the mountain floods, especially during the season of heavy rains, 
not only can millionsof acres of desert Western lands be made to blossom, but 
the States of the Mississippi Valley can be saved from the disastrous results 
of excessive floods.—Macon Telegraph. 

The national irrigation congress which meets at Chicago November 21.2, 
23, and 24, is creating wide interest and promises to be an unusual success 
We do not know that any cities in this section will be represented, but it is 
safe to say that all will sympathize with the effort to add to the commercial 
value and social importance of the great section of Western country now 
withheld from rapid development by remediable aridity.—Scranton (Pa 
Tribune. 

The building of great Federal storage reservoirs would reclaim hundreds 
of ocres —— now single acres are reclaimed by private capital.— An 
(Cal,) Gazette. 

The movement is for national assistance to secure construction of reser 
voirs, to preserve the forests at the heads of the streams, and to make it 
possible to bring large areas of new country under the plow.—Wardner 
(Idaho) News. 

The national irrigation congress is fortunate in holding this session in 
the East, for, as never before, the opportunity is presented to educate the 
peepee east of the Mississippi to the fact that there isa possibility of creating 
in this Western country homes for millions, and that it is the right and duty 
of the Government to carry out the work.—Chico (Cal.) Enterprise. 

Everybody agrees that the future welfare of a great part of the country 
depends upon preserving our magnificent forests and water sheds, which in 
most cases are sources of water supply, and the national irrigation mov 
ment has pushed forward into such prominence as to be the subject of planks 
in the national platforms of both the great political parties.—Salem eg 
Homestead. 

The opponents of Federal irrigation admit that it is quite proper for t! 
Government to appropriate money for the construction of expensive ri} 
and levees for floods to destroy from time to time in addition to causi 
loss to life and private ee erty; yet that it is wholly wrong to build res 
voirs to restrain these floods and thus get at the root of the evil, beca 
water stored in these reservoirs would be used to irrigate parched fi 
and thus we would be adding too much to our productive capacity. | 
nately the adherents to this narrow proposition are not numerous and t 
theory is not growingin popularity.—Honcut (Cal.) Times. 

The national irrigation movement is now one of such importance 
was a subject of platform planks with both the great parties in t! 
paign.--Helena Independent. 

Just how far the Government can or should go in this work it is! 
paper’s province to say; but that the Government may and should ct 
and aid in this great work, it is only reasonable and patriotic to sugy 
Portiand (Oreg.) Telegram, 

Many Eastern business concerns and organizations are showing & ‘ 
tion to support a movement looking to the reclamation by the Gove! 
of the arid lands of the West through the construction of mountain 
reservoirs, thus affording a home market for manufactures.— Alturas 
Plaindealer. 

Eastern commercial interests have readily taken hold of the idea of 
ing and populating the arid West and creating a great home market fo! 
goods.— Milton (Oreg.) Eagle. 

As the population of the country increases, and available agricultura 
are taken up for settlement and improvement, the problem of irr! 
steadily gains inimportance. Vast tracts of arid land that were fo! 
considered valueless may be so reclaimed by irrigation that they ! 
veritable garden spots of great fertility.—Minneapolis Progress. 

The national irrigation movement has ushed forward into such | 
nence as to be the subject of planks in the national platforms of bot 
great political parties. It will be a surprise to some pecote to know 
many public men are taking a deep interest in the problem of the re 
tion of the arid West, which, if the waters which now run‘into waste ' 
stored by the Government and used for irrigation, would be trans{o"! 
into tens of thousands of small but highly productive farms.—Cedar /\ 
(Iowa) Republic. 4 

The key to Western prosperity is plenty of water, and the Congress 

Jnited States practica V controls the question of water development 
building of great Federal storage reservoirs would reclaim hundreds o! « 
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where now single acres are reclaimed by private enterprise.—Salida (Colo.) 
f 

# ‘rough the vigorous and concerted demands of the newspapers of the 
arid region, during the past two years, the question of irrigation and irriga- 
+ion surveys has been forced to the front, and it is now recognized as one 
which must be reckoned upon by chairmen of committees at each session of 
Congress, and which can not be suppressed or pigeonholed. This state of 
fairs is primarily the result of newspaper agitation, and the newspapers 
‘she West now hold the key to an irrigation development which would be 
ing less than a conquest of the desert.—Cripple Creek ( Colo.) Times. 

The Congress of the United States practical y controls the question of 
water development. The building of great Federal storage reservoirs would 
aim hundreds of acres where now single acres are reclaimed by private 






sen tal. The business men of the East are taking a great interest in the 
matter, and it is thought that something may be accomplished before long. 
Let everyone do what he can to aid in this work.—Waterville ( Wash.) 


mpipiy4e. 

The National Irrigation Association has the matter in hand and is striving 
hard to bring the subject forward as the one greatest and most important 
question now before the country. A good representative Western attend- 
ance is hoped for, as the occasion presents an opportunity for exceptional 
benefit to that half of the United States.—Oakdale (Cal.) Enquirer. 

History shows that it has been in the irrigated regions of the earth that 
not only the densest but more highly civilized ag ee ove have found their 
homes. The great valleys of the West, if properly reclaimed, ofter boundless 
p sibilities. —- Winnemucca ( Nev.) Silver State, 

The success of this convention is a wish near the heart of every resident 
of the Mississippi Valley and the great agricultual West. Its proceedings 
will be followed with deep interest.—Burlington Hawkeye. 

The National Irrigation Congress promises to be an unusual success. The 
national irrigation movement has become a broad ery movement and 
Eastern commercial interests have readily taken hold of the idea of reclaim- 
ing and populating the arid West and thus creating a great home market for 
their goods.—New Whatcom (Wash.) Reveille. 

Chicago wholesale merchants are taking a genuine interest in the proposi 
tion to reclaim the West, and thereby increase its population fifty million, 
and the work of the congress will be directed toward placing before the busi- 
ness interests of the West the trade possibilities which lie in the reclamation 
of some seventy-five million acres of arid land, whose fertility has lain dor- 
mant for hundreds of centuries, waiting only the touch of water to make it 
as productive as the valley of the Nile.—Juniata (Nebr.) Herald. 

Tremendous efforts are being made by those interested in the question of 
irrigation and forest preservation to have every section of ths country repre- 
sented at the National Irrigation Congress which meets in Chicago on the 21st 
instant. The aim and object of the officers of the congress is to unite the 
East and the West in one grand combined effort to awaken the entire country 
to a realization of the incalculable national benefits which will result from 
the reclamation of the great arid regions of the West and its settlement with 
a prosperous population.—Pacific Grove (Cal.) Review. 

The great problemiof the reclamation of the millions of arid acres was rec- 
ognized at its true value and the incalculable benefits to result appreciated. 
The national standing of the national irrigation question is an assured fact.— 
Dospalos ( Cal.) Star. 

It looks as though the time ought to be now ripe for the West to take a 
firm stand on the question of national irrigation, and something great may 
be accomplished at once.—Heppner (Oreg.) Gazette. 

The irrigation congress has assumed a truly national character, and the 
programme which has been prepared for this session will attract wide atten- 
tion. Chicago isa great business center, and the opportunity is a splendid 
one to present to the business people and interests of the country the entire 
problem of land and water.—Enid (Okla.) Wave. 

The ninth annual session of the National Irrigation Congress, which this 
year meets in Chicago, promises to be of exceptional interest and importance 
tothe West. This is the first session of the congress which was held in any 
city east of the Missouri River, and it should be well represented by Western 
men.—South Omaha Tribune. 

Great as is Chicago, with her people equaling in numbers a third of the 
entire population of the western half of the United States, yet the National 
Irrigation Congress was recognized as the exponent of a national movement 
and caused no little local and general comment. Chicago newspapers de- 
voted their columns to its meetings and Chicago's largest business men 
attended them. The great problem of the reclamation of the millions of arid 
acres was recognized at its true value and the incalculable benefits to result 
appreciated. he national standing of the national irrigation question is an 
assured fact.—Nogales ( Ariz.) Vidette. 

The national irrigation movement has become a broad, popular movement, 
and Eastern commercial interests have readily taken hold of the idea of re- 
claiming and populating the arid West, and thus creating a great home mar- 
ket for their goods.—Yerington (Nev.) Monitor. 

Whatever are her possibilities, it is not contended that the West is as im- 
portant or influential asthe East. She has not yet the dense population. But 
why should she not get at least a fair share of this great appropriation to be 
applied tothe building of great storage reservoirs to be filled with flood 
waters for use in irrigation, under a system of internal improvements?— 
Templeton (Cal.) Advance. 

The Western delegates went home feeling that Oe have the hearty sup- 
port of Eastern interests in securing action which will open to settlement a 
lalf a continent, capable of supporting 50,000,000 people. They can not but 
feelthat this support is growing; that it is developing intoa great movement; 
that many people are realizing that national action would meet such a 

Vestern development as would increase the national wealth beyond meas- 
ure.—Kern City (Cal.) Standard. 

he time seems to be ripe for the realization of the aims of those public- 
spirited, far-sighted, and progressive men who year after year have met in 
national convention and sought by all manner of means to arouse public 
Sentiment to the utility and necessity of national action in reclaiming the 
arid lands of the West by means of reservoirs for the storage of the surplus 
waters of the great rivers that drain the Mississippi and Missouri valleys.— 
Bozeman {Mont.) Chronicle. 

Instead of finding opposition in the East, the irrigation congress found 
that Eastern men of prominence were more than interested in a proposition 
which promised an increased Western population of millions of people.— 
Yuba City (Cal.) Independent. 

he time seems fully ripe for the West to take a firm and decided stand 
on the question of national irrigation, and something great may be accom- 
Plished at onee. Why not? It is right.—Gridley (Cal.) Herald. 

_lhey have the hearty support of Eastern interests in securing action which 
will open to settlement a half a continent, capable of supporting 50,000,000 
people. They can not but feel that this support is growing; that itis develop- 
ing into a t movement; that many people are realizing that national 
action would meet such a Western devolopment as would increase the national 
Wealth perond measure.—Great Falls (Mont.) News. 

Che building of vast storage reservoirs would obviate the necessity for 
uch river expenditure and would help navigation, and the home building 
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en - the United States would be vastly increased.—Raton (N. Mez.) 
eporter, 

nears Western paper is interested in seeing this development accom- 
plished. Eastern merchants are more than willing to see such an under- 
taking. The West should take the initiative.— Wells ( Nev.) Star-Herald. 

It is the opinion at Washington that $40,000,000 will be appropriated by this 
Congress for river and harbor improvements. Of this, the western half of 
the United States will get, judging by previous records, a couple of millions 
orso. Itis not <entonted that the West is as important or influential as the 
East. She has not yet the dense population; but why should she not get at 
least a fairshare of this great appropriation? Whyshould she not get afourth 
of it, to be applied to the building of great storage reservoirs to be filled 
with flood waters for use in irrigation, under a system of internal improve- 
ments?—Carlsbad (N. Mex.) Argus. 

The Government is spending large sums in aiding in the development of 
foreign trade and the opening of foreign markets for American manu- 
facturers. It is believed that we should push our goods into every market 
of the world and sellthem. The belief is also gaining ground that the Gov- 
ernment should also develop its home market for American products and 
manufacturers.—California Cultivator. 

If this great enterprise could be carried out with the aid and ownership of 
the Government and not be allowed to be gobbled up and fall under the con- 
trol of syndicates and trusts, and remain under the ownership and manage- 
ment of the Government, it would be an unmeasured benefit to the States 
and the homeless people.—Ottawa (Kans.) Republican. 

It is as right that Congress should appropriate money for storage reser- 
voirs as for river and harbor improvements. The building of storage 
reservoirs would obviate the ey for much river expenditure and 
would help navigation, and the home building area would be vastly increased. 
And now if the West makes the demand the East will back it up, for the bene- 
fit would not be local.—Fort Pierre (S. Dak.) Fairplay. . 

The great prominence given to the meetings of the National Irrigation 
Congress at Chicago and other influences have shown to thoughtful mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress that this irrigation question is something 
that has to be settled with, and that there is no use in trying to think it can 
be indefinitely put off.— Arapahoe ( Nebr.) Pioneer. 

What Congress has to guard against is schemes to benefit mere private 
enterprise at public expense. The Government should control the distribu- 
tion and settlement of land reclaimed, to permit its people everywhere to 
share in the advantages to be provided. A project so guarded will be benefi- 
cent, and the people of every section of the country can consistently ap- 
prove of it.—BPiggs (Cal.) Notes. 

As the Government is supveqeteting vast sums of money for the opening 
up of foreign markets and development of foreign trade, and spending freely 
on river and harbor improvements, it would seem that the next step would 
be to prepare greater room for our increasing population here at home. 
When once shown that a scheme of reclaiming our jvast waste areas by irri- 
gation is feasible, the = will be willing enough to see the proposition 
backed up financially by the Government.— Newberg (Oreg.) Graphic. 

It means the loosening of the tension now held on the human race, because 
there is no place to emigrate to. When there was a great public domain and 
men could go West and get them a home, there was a freedom in life which 
does not now exist, but which would again return with the realization of 
national irrigation. 

Speed the day when Congress shall turn loose the possibilities of the unde- 
veloped West.—Antelope Valley (Cal.) Gazette. 

It is well known that there are vast tracts of land in regions of the United 
States now untenable and of no value because of a lack of water supply. It 
is also well known that all of this land is susceptible of cultivation ond grotit. 
able occupancy if it be successfully irrigated by the creation of storage res- 
ervoirs and conduits. We have for illustration of this fact the example of 
the hated Mormons who made the desert to blossom with roses by just such 
amethod. It is well known not only that private capital can not be attracted 
to this measure, but that the results will be of greater public than private 
benefit. —Trenton (N. J.) American, 

Mr. Bryan, in his late campaign, called attention to the fact that a small 
part of the money spent in the Philippines would provide ways to irrigate 
the arid regions of the West, and thus open up a far better territory for all 
kinds of commerce and agriculture than can be hoped for in the Philippines. 
Now that the election is over all are willing to admit the truth of this, and 
the Government will be urged to bring about improved conditions. On this 
subject Thomas B. Reed says: ““Mighty as has been our past, our resources 
have just been touched upon, and there is wealth beyond the Mississippi 
which, in the not distant future, will be astonishing."’—St. Joseph (Mo.) Fruit 
Grower. 

It is going to take time to educate Congress to the vast importance of iryi- 
gation, and to the real necessity of the work to be undertaken by the National 
Government. When that education has progressed, as it will, to a knowl- 
edge of the subject, then the work will be commenced. And, once com- 
menced, the work will be continuously carried on to asuccessful and tri- 
umphant conclusion.— Redlands (Cal.) Citrograph. 

‘The subject of such development concerns the far East, too, as the pros- 
perity of any partof this great country affects beneficially every other part.— 
Salem (Oreg.) Homestead. 

If reclaimed and brought into production, this great area would support 
anywhere from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 of people in great comfort. It will, in 
reality, be a great advantage to all the manufacturing States to contribute 
toward a new settlement of the West, and thus extend the demand for manu- 
factured goods. Neither will such a reclamation of the desert be accom 
plished ina day. It will be like the improvement of the Columbia or Missis 
sippl, a policy for a generation.— Astoria (Oreg.) News. 

rrigation would transform this half of the continent. It would make the 
west productive far beyond anything ever attained in the past, Rational 
plans executed with economy would do more for the West than any party 
could do working through purely political means. In the East there is a 
sentiment which favors the plans of the irrigationists and will materially 
further plans for reclamation of the West.— Burns (Oreg.) Times-Herald. 

The question of national irrigation is attracting considerable attention, and 
something in thatline will be accomplished sooner or later. It is as right 
that Congress should appropriate money for asystem of storage reservoirs 
as for military expansion and foreign invasion.— Huntsville Enterprise. 

The reclaiming of arid lands by such asystem, according to the engineers, 
would eventually furnish homes for 40,000,000 people where now the popula- 
tion is of the scantiest. Opportunity would again be afforded young men to 
secure farms when making their start in life, and a great addition would be 
made to the agricultural population, on which the prosperity of the country 
so largely depends. This new farming community would increase the mar- 
ket for manufactured goods and would largely add to the agricultural wealth 
of theland. For both these reasons the East as well as the West is interested 
in the irrigation development.—Sedalia (Mo.) Capital. 

Among other matters which will be brought to the attention of Congress 
are several schemes for the benefit of the arid West. To irrigate and there- 
fore to render fertile large districts in the mountain States and those lyipg 
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mostly on the great central plateau has been proven to be a possibility. — 
Christian Advocate (St. Lowis) 

The people of the West are commencing to wake up on the subject of 
irrigation, and before the winter is over the whole country will be clamoring 
at Congress to do something to start the good work of reclaiming the arid 
lands of the West Carisbad (N. Mex.) Arqus 

In these sections irrigation is essential if there be any production, and 


the rose. This congress of men is designed to awaken public interest in be- 
half of the public. The demands are worthy.— Beardstown (Jil) Star. 

The Secretary of the Interior is of the opinion that 50,000,000 people can 
live comfortably on lands now desolate for want of water, and nothing is 
more remarkable than the fertility of such lands when water is applied to 
them regularly. They will be made 
land is not so available as at present. The whole country needs a bit of edu- 
cation about both irrigation and its kindred subject, fertility.—Himira (N. Y.) 
Advertiser. 

There are about 75,000,000 acres of arid land now uninhabitable, which, if 
provided with proper water supplies, would support 100,000,000 people. The 

yroject is too great for private capital. While the Government is expanding 

he yond the old boundaries, the development within our own territory is 
much more necessary 71 
voirs are constructed.— Ottawa (1ll.) Journal. 

The national irrigation movement is nolonger anexperiment. Itsannual 
congresses have increased in size and importance fornine years. The object 
of carrying the conventions East is to awaken Eastern interest in the irriga 
tion movement as something which if successful opens an extensive new 
market to Eastern manufacturers and jobbers. 
the largest business men in Chicago has been enlisted in irrigation. 
Topeka Capital. 

As the Government controls rivers, it could appropriately undertake the 
diversion of superfious water in the winter and early spring into reservoirs 
where it could be stored until it should be needed in the spring and summer. 
The Government is the more interested in such work because it would 

rrobably end the floods that have caused such loss of life and property. 
The whole country should insist on a thorough examination of the scheme 
by Congress. If it proves at all feasible, it must then be carried out.—Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Times. 

Engineers are planning great reservoirs in the far West for the storage of 
water toirrigate *thearidlands.” But unless the congress turns its strength 
toward es the further despoliation and forest denudation of the 
Rocky Mountain and Sierra ranges, there will soon be no water supply for 
the reservoirs when constructed.—Scranton (Pa.) Truth 

There are those who fear that the reclamation of this land will result in 
the overproduction of farm products. This, however, is a false alarm, grow- 
ing out of the false economic principle emphasized in the recent political 
campaigns for political purposes only. The development of other industries 
in the great West will keep pace with agricultural development, and will thus 
increase the demand in ratio with the supply. The mountains of the West 
teem with coal and minerals, the development and manufacture of which 
will keep pace with the development of agriculture, while the rapidly grow- 
ing Oriental trade will afford another outlet.—Chicago National Rural. 

Col. H. B. Maxson, secretary of the congress, expresses the hope that the 


‘ 
OL 


meeting will result in causing the East as well as the West to take a deep | 


interest in the subject to be considered. Certainly it is one of the most im- 


uestions now demanding attention.— Battle Creek ( Mich.) Journal. 


portant g L C . 
Much is expected from the National Irrigation Congress, which meets next 


week at Chicago. The United States still owns about a million square miles 
of arid land, much of which is capable of cultivation if irrigated.—Sparta 
( Wis.) Democrat. 

This is a territory somewhat larger than New England and New York to- 
gether. Considering the great fertility of irrigated lands, it will readily be 
seen that this reclaimed territory would support millions of people and be a 
vast addition to the national wealth and resources. 
appears to be a large one, but the expenditure would not come at once. 
Probably $10,000,000 a year is as much as could profitably be used.—New Eng- 
land Farmer. : 

But so vast an enterprise would be only possible for the General Govern- 
ment itself. The present movement will without doubt so impress Congress 
that it may confidently be expected that that body will soon be heard earn- 
estly discussing the ways and means for utilizing the waste waters of the 
Rockies and of the rivers for the redeeming and rendering highly valuable 
much of the lands of the region named.— Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 

There has never been a stronger sentiment in the country than at present 
favorable to Congressional legislation for the ate pn of irrigation. The 

stion of Government aid in conserving the flood waters of the arid regions 


not been well disposed toward the idea the friends of irrigation are not 
willing to give it up.—Maryville (Mo.) Republican. 

As the Government controls 
the diversion of superfluous water in the winter and early spring into reser 
voirs where it could be stored until it should be needed in the spring and 
summer. The Government is the more interested in such work because it 
would probably end the floods that have caused such loss of life and property. 
The water which now swells the Missouri and Mississippi to undue propor- 
tions at times would be diverted for use in transforming deserts into gar- 
dens.—Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald. 

The irrigation congress to meet at Chicago this week has an ambitious 
project on hand. The leaders of the movement propose a vast system of 
irrigation conduits and storage reservoirs in certain arid regions of the West 
whereby they estimate that 100,000,000 acres of land now unproductive can 
be reclaimed and transformed into flourishing farms.—Rutland ( Vt.) Herald. 

No matter where established these reservoirs and irrigation ditches would 
afford a source of supply to the natural elements that go toward the dis- 
tribution of water in rain, and other parts of the country than those 
directly tributary to the reservoirs would be benefited.—Nor/folk News. 

A recent hearing before the Public Lands Committee indicates that the 
interest in the question of irrigation is rapidly taking a shape which will 
demand action by Congress. If the fertile parts of the national domain have 
been exhausted, it becomes a question whether it is not good policy for 


Government to provide that element for its waste lands which experience | 


has shown to be the only factor lacking in the insurance of great farming 
value. Irrigation surveys have been extensively made from time to time in 
the mountainous area of the West, and they have sufficiently shown that 
ample water storage is practicable for the purpose even in the most arid 
regions. Of course it is primarily requisite that the United States should 
control the watersheds and sources of supply if it is to undertake the great 
task before it. 
than for States to achieve.—Newark (N. J.) News. 

There is to be a movement in Congress to secure appropriations for storage 
reservoirs inthe West. Theidea underlying this plan is good; storage reser- 
voirs will be needed, and steps should be taken looking to their construction. 
Boise (Idcho) Statesman. 

Millions of acres of now arid lands will yet be made to yield abundant har- 


| 
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| vests by means of irrigation—and the sooner Congress takes the prelim} 


| steps to this end the better. 


| mands will soon impede Government action. 


The water rights of the semiarid be! 
already rapidly falling into the hands of speculators whose extortionat 
Socorro (N. Mex.) Chieft, 
During the last ten years the United States has expended nearly on, 
million dollars in making surveys, ascertaining the amount of rainfa 


| gathering other necessary data, from what is known as our arid sec: 
much has been accomplished in the way of making these deserts blossom as | 


with a view of inaugurating a Governmental plan of irrigation.—}; 
(Cal.) Promoter. 


Like many other subjects, irrigation has broadened. Investigati 


| shown that it is to day a national question, as the whole nation would b 


habitable sometime when other good | 


ere is an abundance of water if the proper reser- | 


Already the support of some | 


| lImprovements.- 


fited by the reclamation of the vast arid tracts of land in the far W; 
course there are narrow-minded Congressmen just as there are : 
minded peopleeverywhere. These are inclined to think that the upb 
of the arid regions would interfere with the prosperity of their own + 
— it yeas cause an overproduction, and that prices in general w: 
essened, 

These men have yet to learn that the country is continually growi: 
that as the products increase the demand for these products will incr: 
the same ratio.—Walla Walla Union. 

The necessary work is of so expensive and, indeed, so public a c] 
that it probably belongs to the duties of the General Government. P 
individuals can not carry out so great a project, not so much from 
capital as because of the difficulty of acquiring the lands, a difficulty 
the Government would or should not allow to be overcome by privat 
viduals, because the result would then be a great private monopol 
irrigated lands, to the enrichment and benefit of a few people instead 
many.—Clarkston (Wash.) Journal, 

The great problem of the reclamation of the nation’s millions of ar 
is beginning to be recognized at its true value. The enormous be: 
result are commencing to be appreciated. The irrigation question 
that in the not distant future is destined to cut quite an important fi 
national legislation and the appropriations of the Government for 
Spokane ( Wash.) Trade ’ 

it is a business proposition that is presented, not only for Uncle ¢ 
for the merchants of the country. adding to the American market as 1 


| enterprise and as no war or purchase can add, for our home market 


best market in the world, and irrigated lands provide at once the m 
ducers and the most consumers. ‘The Government will soon be co: 
to this policy of internal development, by far the most important 
history.— Modesto (Cal.) Herald. 

Comprehensively and crudely stated, the plan is to utilize the deep : 


| tain snows, through great reservoirs and hundreds of miles of canals 


| scale there seems to be no doubt. 


That this can be done on 
fC _ Should the Government undert 
And if it should, can it be induced to do so? And if so, can it 


gating the barren plains and lowlands. 


vork? 


| ried on in the interest of millionsof po who need small homes, rath 


of grabbers, grafters, and monopolists? These are questions that 
careful consideration.—Duluth (Minn.) Herald. 

The public mind has been sufliciently informed on the subje 
necessity of reclaiming the arid lands, that Congress will not long h« 


| accord with the best interests of the country on the same—TJucs 
| Star. 


The sum of $150,000,000 | 


rivers, it could appropriately undertake the | 


| country; yet the 


| acres habitable by the people of our country. 





| conditions, on lands that are now practically barren. 
ersheds ar F | years ago, appropriated $100,000 for the necessary surveys. 
This it will be far easier for the General Government to do | 





During the past year the drouth in India caused the great famin 
English, by their great irrigation projects hay 
added to the producing capacity of the country and have greatly an 
the natural condition of the natives. Their irrigation worksare the 
tensive in the world, watering over 20,000,000 acres of very fertile s 
United States would do as much toward reclaiming the arid lan 
West as Great Britain has done in India. she would be conferring 
blessing on our country than the acquiring of islands in the Pacili: 
( Nebr.) Eagle. 

With Nebraska's prairies covered with timber, and artificial lak: 
rigation purposes created, all its rich soil will be available fur cultiva 
the probable outcome, which at the present may seem like an idle dr: 
be a reality.—Norfolk ( Nebr.) Journal. 

There never was a time when so many people throughout the en! 
so thoroughly understood the subject of water storage as they do! 


people east of the Mississippi appreciate the benefit to them of a n 


ous Western country, and they will cheerfully assist to make our n 
The time is ripe ! 
movement, and the demand will continue to be made of our G 

until the same is given the required attention. With the wh 


| aroused and battling for something, the benefit of which stands out 


nently, there can be but one result. Let the subject be kept befor: 


ane , t | ple until the cause is won.—Phoenizx ( Ariz.) Feeder and Farmer. 
for irrigation purposes has long been discussed, and although Congress has | 


The Eastern manufacturers and business men have at last awa! 
the fact that the development of the arid West means the doubli! 
business opportunities in all branches of trade. If the East will 
the West and demand in one voice the national system of storage 
for the reclamation of the desert, the sage-brush plains of the West 
be converted into waving fields of grain and pastures green.—Bis 
Review. 

With the East informed on this great question there will be but | 
culty in getting Congress to take the initiatory step in national | 
resulting in untold benefits to the whole country.—Berkeley (Cel. 

It is only rational that some oa be devised whereby the twin 
equalized and the water which does damage may be saved to do i! 
able good in seasonsof prolonged drought. Whereas now weare los 


| both conditions, by a judicious expenditure of Government funds ir 


reservoirs the industries and prosperity of the whole arid West « 
upon a basis of perfect stability. The West has been paying tax: 
to improve harbors and deepen rivers in the East; now let there 


| rocation of the favor and some of the Eastern money used to bui 
| great West.—Riverside (Cal.) Enterprise. 


We have been agreeably surprised at the attitude of our Easter 
Instead of opposition we have met with hearty cooperation, sh 
fully awake they are to the future possibilities of the movement. W 
political parties and the public in general in favor of it the chances 
action on the part of Congress are good.—Azuza (Cal.) Pomotrop 

It is gratifying to know that the next presiding officer of the Unit 
Senate is in sympathy with the movement to reclaim the arid W' 
reforest the mountains upon which the irrigators so much depend 
(Cal.) Times. or 

It is estimated that 50,000,000 people can be settled, under highly ! 
Congress, tw 
It is¢ 
that $15,000,000 will build most of the dams proposed to start with 
expansion of the right kind.—San Francisco News-Letter. a 

he National Irrigation Congress should have the support of t 


| nation in its efforts to reclaim the arid lands of the great West—/ 


(Cal.) Mail. 
The national movement in favor of irrigation has become broad av: 
lar, and Eastern manufacturers and business men generally seem to 4" 
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and populating of the arid 
ome market for their goods 


+ awakened to the fact that the pavateing 
‘ons of the West will largely increase the 

snd thus add very materially to their own prosperity and that of the na- 

/ Monterey (Cal.) Cypress. |. 

Governor Roosevelt's positive indorsement of tha plan of national reclama- 

n of arid lands and the outlining of a basis for work has greatly pleased 


| encouraged the people of the West. His candid presentation of the 
itter probably represents the most progressive thought of the East.— 
kton (Cal.) Independent. 

This matter is worthy of the most serious consideration and affects the 
western portion of the country as nothing else could. Weare ali well aware 
that the present condition of noncultivation is due only toa lack of water. 
rhe soil is rich and in a condition to be easily improved. There are colonies 
of people in the East who would gladly take up the work of redemption if 

‘re was an abundance of water toassure the desired results for their labor. 
Let us help the enterprise by giving it our hearty support and in abetting the 

easures adopted by the National Irrigation Congress.—Salida (Colo.) Mail. 

Che development of the West must depend on irrigation. The problem is 

vreat for a State or a corporation, and the first great work must be un- 
taken by the National Government; and surely the West is entitled toa 
»ortion of the aid that is given to the South for the reclamation of the sea 
and rivers. If the amount of money that has been spent on the Mississippi 
and on Southern tidewater cities had been spent on irrigation in the West, 
the center of population would have been a good many hundreds of miles 
nearer the Pacific coast than it is now.—Leadville ( Colo.) Democrat. 
The resolutions adopted by the National Irrigation Convention and some 
the addresses delivered before that body are extremely interesting reading 
r the people of the arid West, and they afford proof that some of the best 
ught of the nation is now turned to the great problem of arid-land recla- 
ation. And the men of the East are gaining an understanding of the ques- 
mand have reached a realization of its importance to the whole country. 

er City (Oreg.) Democrat. 

The National Irrigation Congress will meet in Chicago November 21, 22, 23, 
and 24. The great interest shown in this great branch of industry by the 
country will have an effect on Congress, and insure the enactment of laws for 
storage reservoirs by the Government, and other expenditures in behalf of 
the people of the arid West.—Sterling (Kans.) Democrat. 

The project, if carried out, will be a benefit to the nation. It will add an 
enormous area of very fertile land to the national domain, which will furnish 
homes to a vast population. An additional market will be created for our 
manufacturers, the railroads will be furnished with additional traffic, and 
the wide gap between the great central valley and the Pacific slope will be 
bridged over. Hence, there is a national aspect to the matter, which renders 
it entirely proper that Congress take action.— Parsons (Kans.) Independent. 

The disadvantage of permitting the work of irrigation to be done os private 
corporations or syndicates is that the irrigation companies secure control of 
the water supply. For these reasons the National Government ought totake 
hold of the ee and work it out upon a more thorough and 
homogeneous plan. he National Administration and Congress are com- 
mitted to the policy of nationalizing the work, and this action of the present 
meeting means practically the general expression which will sooner or later 
be embodied into law.—Guthrie (Okla.) Capital. 

The question of irrigating the arid West has already been put off too long. 
It isa matter that has assumed now a prominence that is not confined to any 
one section. The manufacturers of the East see in the development of the 
arid West a broadening of their markets to an extent that could never be 
accomplished outside of our own borders, Transportation facilities are 
already there. The land is there, anditis ours. A third of the area of the 
United States is totally undeveloped. All that is needed is water, and it is 
water that would be provided by a national policy of reservoir construc- 
tion.—-El Paso (Tex.) Herald. 

The present session of Congress is short,and there will come before it 
for consideration a large number of questions of great and far-reaching na- 
tional importance. It will not be possible for Congress to say definitely 
whether this vast work shall be nndertaken by the nation or not. But itdoes 
seem that even a few hours of consideration should satisfy members that 
there is enough in it to justify the nation in directing its skilled engineers to 
investigate the whole matter and report.—l Paso (Tex.) Times. 

Irrigation advocates, by meeting in the cities of the East, can educate the 
business people to the wisdom of the proposed measure, appeal to the com- 
mercial interests from a business standpoint, and show how not only the West 
can be benefited, but how general business may be increased. Talks as to 
equity do not always go far; but when the practical irrigators assemble and 
show business men how there is money to be made by getting the Govern- 
ment to lend a hand in an enterprise, something can be done.—El Paso (Tex.) 
svel 

The ninth annual irrigation congress is in session at Chicago. The West 
and Pacific States are largely represented. The purpose of these meetings 
is to urge the importance of the Government to reclaim the arid lands of the 
p est Ronee construction of mountain stream reservoirs.—Sherman (Tez.) 

Jemocrat, 

The address delivered by Thomas L. Cannon, secretary of the St. Louis 

Manufacturing Association, should be read by every person interested in 
irrigation. Mr. Cannon showed a thorough mastery of the subject, and 
demonstrated what a splendid investment it would be for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to expend $500,000,000 for the reclamation of Western lands. He 
showed that the annual profit to the Eastern manufacturers and tothe coun 
try at large would be double the interest on $500,000,000, and that homes would 
be given to 50,000,000 people at a cost of $33 each.—Salt Lake Herald. 
_, -he National Irrigation Congress held in Chicago was a great success. 
There was a large attendance from all parts of the country, and speakers 
from all parts declared with substantial unanimity for the development of 
the arid region along broad lines as a work of national character and impor- 
tance. Attention was called to the fact that both the great political parties 
in their platforms in the last campaign declared in favor of the reclamation 
of “arid America." —California Rural Press. 

The National Government ought to take hold of the irrigation problem 
and work it out upon a thorough and homogeneous plan. he work of the 
congress next week will be watched with close attention, especially as the 
— ly elected National Administration and Congress are fully committed to 
; ie policy of nationalizing the work of irrigation.—VFacts, Colorado Springs, 
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\ommercial organizations throughout the West are discussing the feasi- 

ity of asking for an appropriation from the National Congress to be ex- 
pended in reclaiming the immense bodies of arid lands lying in the several 
States and Territories. 

't is claimed that the impounding of water of Western streams in reser- 
voirs will serve two purposes splendidly. One of these is that the water will 
prevent alternating overflows and droughts, and another is that the water 
hich has heretofore been wasted can be used to make the desert blossom as 
the rose. Undoubtedly the reclamation of arid lands in the West deserves 
attention at the present time.—Houston (Tex.) Post. 
he congress will consider the whole irrigation question as affecting the 
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country west of the ninety-ninth meridian, and will continue to urge such 
measures of local and general legislation as will forward the purpose of the 
promoters of the congress. 

Th* purpose is understood to be the storing of storm waters for distribu 
tion to the irrigable soil to make it fertile, open it for settlement, and fur- 
nish a field for occupancy by our citizens, who in agriculture can found 
independent homes, draw their support from the soil, and add to the coun- 
try’s surplus for export to the food consumers of the world.—San Francisco 
Call. 

The National Irrigation Congress will meet at Chicago in ninth annual 
session the 2ist of this month. While Chicago is notin a territory that de- 
pends upon irrigation directly, there is no part of the United States that is 
not concerned in the vital question of how the now barren acres of the 
plains and foothills can be made to produce, and areas denuded of trees once 
more be covered with a green and vigorous growth. Statesmen have long 
recognized the necessity for a system of water storage by which regions 
now arid would be made to fructify and fields take the place of wastes 
Tacoma Ledger. 

Even those who admit the necessity of undertaking the proposed irrigation 
works say there is no occasion for burry, that the food supply problem is 
years in the future. So it is, but such gigantic projects require years to 
mature, even when undertaken. More important than all of the reasons 
for urgency is the fact that present Government ownership of the lands 
involved affords the Government an opportunity to recoup itself for the out- 
lay. It further assures the retention of the valuable water rights in the 
publicinstead of with private individuals or corporations which might in the 
future throw many obstacles in the way and make the people pay dearly for 
the delay. ‘The welfare of large sections of the country is too vitally involved 
to allow these valuable rights to fall into private hands, which will be the 
inevitable result of unnecessary delay.—Omaha Bee. 

The General Government must do it, because other agencies have failed. 
Private enterprise can’t do it. The States can't doit. It is one of those 
colossal enterprises, like river and harbor improvement, that must be under 
taken by Congress, The arid lands belong to the Government, and should 
be held by the Government for sale as partial reimbursement for the outlay. 
It is perilous for these immense tracts to be passed over wholly to the control 
of vast corporations, whose interests at any time might run seriously coun- 
ter to those of thousands of settlers.— Portland Oregonian 

The Telegram has frequently expressed its sympathy with and approval 
of all legitimate effortsot the irrigationists, and it believes that some system 
could and should be devised by which the National Government would lend 
its encouragement, and even more substantial aid, to this object.—Portland 
(Oreg.) Telegram. 

Missionary work in behalf of the irrigation project must be done in and 
out of Congressas well. It must be shown to Eastern communities that they 
are interested in the increased population and production of the great West. 
Best of all, the Western delegations should stand and work together for this 
project and gain as many new friends for it as possible by any legitimate 
means.—Helena ( Mont.) Record. 

The cause is of especial importance to the West, and Utah is vitally inter- 
ested, with its vast areas of barren land that only needs irrigation to convert 
them into “fruitful fields.”.—Provo City (Utah) Enquirer. 

Of course such a gigantic enterprise would be absolutely futile without 
Government aid, and as such lands are a part of the Government domain—in 
fact, the greater part—to it must fall the task of reclamation, which means 
the expenditure of a large sum of money. 

While it is not proposed to reclaim all such lands at once, the time is ripe 
for the initiatory step in that direction. There is hardly any doubt but the 
Government would get its money back, dollar for dollar, as fast as such lands 
were made desirable and habitable. <A pleasing feature connected with this 
gigantic enterprise is the favor with which the scheme is looked upon by 
many prominent men of the East. They realize that, while it will prove of 
great value to the West, it will in turn benefit the East. There is no getting 
away from this proposition.— Lewistown ( Mont.) Argus. 

Irrigation is the only means possible by which millions of acres of the 
finest land on earth can ever be watered in the West, and there is every rea- 
son to hope that Congress will immediately come toa realization of the im- 
portance of voting an appropriation for the starting of the work, and the 
way to hurry the proposition alongis for those most deeply interested in 
the matter to send capable men to the congress which will meet to talk over 
and crystallize into law the most feasible plan for the accomplishment of a 
purpose which means so much for this Western country.—JPillings (Mont.) 
Times. 

The Western delegates strongly favor a movement looking tothe reclama- 
tion by the Government of the arid lands of the West through the construc- 
tion of mountain stream reservoirs. Irrigation is no longer considered as 
merely an appendage to agriculture or the cultivation of the soil. Itis a so- 
cial and economic factor in a much larger way. It not only makes aciviliza- 
tion in the midst of desolate wastes, but it shapes and colors that civilization 
after its own peculiar design. The people of Utah, having been pioneers in irri- 
gation, know what it hasdone here for them; others now see, too, and are tak- 
ingnotes. It forbids land monopoly, because only the small farm pays when 
the land must be artificially watered. In thesame manner it makes near neigh- 
bors and high social conditions. Itdiscourages servile labor by developing a 
class of small landed prptaeee whg work for themselves and need but little 
help beyond that which their own families supply.—Logan City (Utah) 
Journal. 

Irrigation has become a live question which will have to be disposed of in 


the near future, to furnish homes for the peoples who do not care to become 
denizens of acity or of a town. The elements of commerce aro largely i 
cluded in irrigation, and the commercial side of the work should receive 





notice, which would place it among the questions before the country to entitle 
it to a hearing before Congress upon its merits.—Reno ( Nev.) Journal 

A hundred million acres of good land are unfit for cultivation and, in { 
for habitation, because the rainfall is notsufficient toinsure good crops. ‘Tl 
national interest that is being manifested in reclaiming this big stretch of 
arid land shows that work along the right line is progressing rapidly. The 
expense of putting this land intoa profitable agricultural condition of course 
is very great, butif Uncle Sam gets back of it and the right men engineer it, 
there will be but little difficulty in creating a desirable territory for new 
homes for industrious farmers.—Carson City ( Nev.) Appeal. 

The telegram sent by the National Irrigation Congress at Chicago, urging 
upon President McKinley the importance of the irrigation and forestry 
problem and requesting him to in turn urge upon Congress the advisability 
of definite action, has done more to direct public attention to these impor- 
tant national questions than any other one thing. The telegram was as fol- 
lows: 

“To the PRESIDENT: 


_ “The ninth annual session of the National Irrigation Congress, now in ses- 
sion in the city of Chicago, respectfully urges that in your message to Con- 
gress you call attention to the nationalimportance of the preservation of our 
forests and of the extension and conservative use of the forest preserves, and 
further that you emphasize the need of national action to store the flood 
waters that now go to waste.”’—Gardnerville (Nev.) Courier. 
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The holding of the National Irrigation Congress in the East. as it turned 
out, was a wise move. The people of that half of the country have had the 
subject of national irrigation brought home to them ina manner not other- 
wise possible. The far-reaching importance of the problem has béen pre- 
sented to them and a genuine interest has beenawakened. Instead of finding 
opposition in the East, the congress found that Eastern men of prominence 
were more than interested in a proposition which promised an increased 
Western population of millions of people.—Chinook ( Mont.) Opinion 

As the “enemy's country” has been invaded, the myth of Eastern opposi- 
tion has faded away and its people are found tobe anxious to see inaugurated 
a national policy of Western arid-land reclamation. The Western delegates 
went home with the feeling that they have the hearty support of Eastern in- 
terests in securing action which will open to settlement half a continent.— 
Mariposa (Cal.) Gazette. 

There are said to be 75,000,000 acres of arable land owned by the General 
Government now practically useless, but capable of reclamation by irriga- 
tion. This is a tract of land equal to one-fifth of all the land in this coun- 
try now under cultivation, and its reclamation would add almost an empire 
to the available assets of the nation. The work is one which private enter- 

rise can not well undertake. It requires not only a large capital, but abso- 
ute control over the head waters of some of the principal streams of the 
country and of the region surrounding their sources. Individuals do not 
possess this and there are objections to granting it to them. The Govern- 
ment, however, has control and can maintain it.—Grand Rapids Press. 

As the proprietor of this land the Government would be pursuing a policy 
of self-interest by increasing the value of its lands. In the nature of things 
the maintenance of irrigation works are public functions, like the building of 
light-houses or public highways, and should not be relegated to the several 
States or to individuals or corporations, for the reason that an equitable 
distribution of impounded waters could not be insured except through the 
interposition of an authority whose jurisdiction should not be limited by 
State lines. 

When improvements are made in the interests of the country at large no 
one disputes the employment of moneys derived from national revenues. 
The reclaiming of this land is on s g? with river and harbor improvements, 
and should not be made a political issue. A better investment was never 
made by a government since the world began.— York ( Pa.) Press 

Thus an immense yearly destruction of property along the rivers in the 
spring months would be spared, and at the same time navigation would be 
improved and the lands be rendered more productive. According to the es- 
timates of Government engineers who have made a study of the subject, 
$150,000,000 would do this work, and the expenditure would be distributed 
over ten or twelve years. Manifestly,an improvement of such dimensions 
ought to receive the consideration of the entirecountry. The whole country 
ought to join in the movement to ‘“‘annex the arid West.’’—Leslie’s Weekly 

Public funds must be wisely used in the construction of works of recla- 
mation, and this will surely come about when the people of the country are 
fully conversant with the facts. These facts are ia obtained by the in- 


vestigations of the United States Geological Survey in the water resources 
of the country and the extent to which the arid lands can be redeemed by 
The Survey is doing excellent work.—Missoula (Mont.) Fruit 


irrigation. 
Grower. 

While the Eastis willing to assist and co-operate, it expects, of course, that 
the West will make its own fight. Every local Western organization of what- 
ever character—chambers of commerce, boards of trade, commercial clubs, 
business associations—everything with a president and a secretary, should 
discuss and take action upon this question of national irrigation and Govern- 
ment appropriations for the building of storage reservoirs, and then stand 
ready to cooperate with the National Irrigation Association for whatever 
procedure is necessary.—WNichjield (Utah) Reaper. 

Some hundred prominent daily Eastern newspapers recently have editori- 
ally expressed views favorable to a system of national irrigation. It would 
seem that the East is well in line in wishing the development and reclama- 
tion of the great area west of the hundredth meridian, and that it is realized 
that such a development would benefit the entire country and be a national 
benefit, adding to the general wealth and power of the nation.—Buffalo 
(Wyo.) Voice. 

Several conventions have lately been held in the far West in the interest 
of irrigation, by means of which it is proposed to bring into cultivation the 
semiarid States west of the Mississippi, and nearly every trans-Mississippi 
con vention has adopted resolutions on this subject. All of these resolutions 
declare in favor of the Government taking charge of irrigation and providing 
the money for thecanalsthat are needed. Federal aid is urged on the ground 
that the improvement can not be made without the assistance of the General 
Government, and that the country will remain in an undeveloped condition 
forever, whereas its improvement will add to the wealth of the whole coun- 
try New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

All the world is interested in the plan to have the Government build a sys- 
tem of storage reservoirs near the head waters of streams to use for irrigat ing 
purposes. The idea is that private capital might be depended on to distrib 
ute the water to the users. As the Government controls rivers it could ap- 
propriately undertake the diversion of superfluous water in the winter and 
early spring into reservoirs, where it could be stored until it should be needed 
in the summer.—Cambridge (Idaho) Citizen 

The sentiment in favor of nationaf storage reservoirs is growing daily. 
Talk the matter up with your neighbors and petition your Senators and 
Representatives to work for the establishment of a national storage reser- 
voir system.—Dolores (Colo.) Silver Star. 

Congress should appropriate money for storage reservoirs. The building 
of storage reservoirs would obviate the necessity for much river expenditure 
and would help immigration, as the home-building area of the United States 
would be vast F increased.—Santa Clara (Cal.) News. 

Why should Congress have the power to protect or improve one portion of 
its property if not another? And how much more benefit is now received by 
the dredging and widening of creeks and bayous than would be realized by 
the enhanced value of these arid lands and by their increased production 
dicaldsburg (Cal.) Tribun 

The new homes which the reclaimed lands might afford would be open to 
the farmers of Ohioand every part of the Union, and all parts of the nation 
would enjoy the enlarged area of productive soil, therefore it is not a meas- 
ure confined to Western interests, but extends its benefits toany and all who 
des' e to build homes and add to the productivity of their country.—Ogden 
(Utah) Standard. 

Already nearly every commercial and business organization in the United 
States is upon record as being in favor of national legislation upon the ques- 
tion, but there is still achance for working up a still greater sentiment among 
the massres of the people in the East as well as in the West.—Las Vegas (N, 
Mex.) Optic, 

Through a gradual evolution national irrigation has finally crystallized 
into a movement which is essentially national in its broadest sense, and the 
organizations that are now enlisting in the cause are not promoting it from 
any local or sectional point of view, but from the conviction that the plant- 
ing of American civilization and the building of homes for 100,000,000 new 
citizens uuder the American flag in places which are now waste and desolate 
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is a national purpose, which demands support from citizen and statesmay 


| from merchant and manufacturer, from farmer and factory operative, and 


| end of the country to the other have strongly indorsed the national ir; 


from every class of the people and section of the country.—Newman ((a/.) 
Index. 


Agricultural, commercial, horticultural, and labor organizations from 


ne 
tion movement by resolutions, and given to it their earnest aid and coon. 
ation, because the far-reaching and widespread benefits from the reclamat io. 
of this vast area of virgin territory would create a national prosperit 
which all would share.—wSt. Johns ( Ariz.) Herald. 

Public sentiment is beginning to recognize the necessity as well as the iy 
portance of the irrigation movement. Short-sighted opposition wil! | 
amount to anything. The fear of overproduction is not well founded. f 
the irrigation of these areas and the increased population will cause greatoy 
demand for the products. Our markets are constantly increasing, and tho 
demands upon the coast and mountain States are larger than the supply 
The increasing imports to the Orient and the Philippines and the nec: 
for supplying the increasing population of Alaska have outstripped th pr 
duction cf these States in certain lines.—Montana Sunday Record 

When an Eastern paper with the influence of the Saturday Evening Post. 


n 


y 


| of Philadelphia devotes editorial space to the need of Government assist 


| in irrigation for the arid area of Western America, it may be concluded t 
| the campaign is having force 


| reservoirs in the arid region would diminish the size and destructive fo 


| adequate to the vast work required. There is an immense field for utilita 





Santa Barbara (Cal.) Press. 

Eminent Army engineers have testified that a thorough system of stora 
the annual floods in the Mississippi. The subject is one of practical inte) 
in the West, and was regarded of sufficient political importance to be gi 
the indorsement of both of the great national conventions last year. 
niore Sun. 

National storage reservoirs for the waste waters of the great arid reg 
of the West is the theme which is interesting vast numbers of our pe 
The practical ability for undertaking this much-needed work lies wit! 
General Government. No organization of private enterprise and capita 
an 
effort, which must be taken up and acted upon by the General Governme 
According to the last annual report of the Secretary of the Interior, ther 
17,000,000 acres of public arid land in California which is capable of irrig 
under a governmental system of storage reservoirs. If we allow 4 acres f 
a home, this would give 425,000 families added to those we now hav: 
allowing five persons to the family, we would have an increase of 2,125.0) 
people for this State alone.—San Pedro (Cal.) Times. 

Prominent daily Eastern newspapers recently have editorially expressed 
views favorable toa system of national irrigation. While the East is thus 


| willing to assist and cooperate, it expects, of course, that the West will! n 


| its own fight. 


Hemet (Cal.) News. 
Irrigation will be the watchword of the farmer of the twentieth century 


| Irrigation will make the West as rich an empire as the whole nation is to 
| In this section where water is rare, where all flood waters should be st 


Government help is needed to do what it would take private enter) 
several centuries toaccomplish. It is merely to hasten events and to 
vent the land and water from falling into the hands of grasping monop 
The beginning that has been made by private enterprise shows what ca 
done, and has also sufficiently illustrated that private capital can not ma 
such enterprises profitable to itself, although profitable to others, unless 
charges exorbitant prices for land and water.—Santa Fe New Mexic: 
The Government has spent over $11,000,000 in improving the navig 


the Missouri River, and, as its middle course is through an arid or semiar 


region, and as the necessity for water transportation increases in dir 
ratio tothe productiveness of the land through which the river flows, it s: 
logical and right that the attention of the Federal authority should now 
given to the conservation, for irrigation purposes, of its surplus flood, w! 
does such great damage along its lower course when, swelled by 
snows, its mighty volume bursts through its expensive confines.—Su/ 


| (Nebr.) Free Lance. 


More interest is being taken these days in the cause of irrigati 
ever before. When the great West of the United States takes hold 
question with a will it will be recognized by the General Governm: 
instead of all the West getting a nominal nothing in the way of appro 
tions it will receive its just dues, and reservoirs will be built by the Gov 


| ment.—Reedly (Cal.) Exponent. 


| arid regions of the Western States. 


| make it successful. 


There is no question of the growth of sentiment in favor of action | 
Federal Government to provide storage reservoirs for waste wat 
Indeed, the National Gover: 
the only agency capable of handling the enterprise in a way to pro 
storage and to carry on the undertaking on a scale of sufficient mag: 
Red Bluff People’s Cause. 

If the water from the melting snows of the mountain region wer: 


| impounded in the gulches and canyons of the foothills to be dir 


| made to blossom like the rose. 


human intelligence, the arid lands of our country would be irrig: 
San Diego (Cal.) Vidette. 

What is immediately needed is the inauguration of a compr: 
national policy of irrigation, which will select the sites of storage 
the Rocky Mountains and their foothills, and begin their constr: 
National Tribune. 

While manufacturers and capitalists are looking abroad for territ 
which to establish markets, there are to-day within our own borders 
tracts of arid lands, which, if irrigated by the stored waters which! 
to waste, would accommodate a vast population of home builders, a 
a ready and generous market virtually at the doors of our manufact 
Port Orchard Independent. 

One-third of the United Statesis yet vacant public land, rich 
bilities. Here lies a broad field for statesmanship in directing the ut 


| of untouched opportunities, and our success in bandling these pro 
| ourmidst may naturally measure our ability to handle our external 4 


Escondido ( Cal.) Times. 
If some means could be devised, and the thing is altogether pra 
to supply water to the arid lands of the West, they could be made to 
a population that would add greatly to the wealth of the country) 
mond (Va.) Times. 
The further development of the West, by irrigation or otherwise 
further develop the Kast. would stimulate its manufacturing ind 


| and these are dependent for support upon the Eastern farm pr 


| American 


| them (the arid lands) under national supervision. 


Farmer. 
It would be the greatest blessing of national domestic legislation t 
It would make t 
the mightiest granary of the world.—Portiand (Oreg.) Chronicl 
It would be a wise and economical policy for the Government to un 
the reclamation of some of the vast regions of arid but fertile lands 
United States. What more beneficent work can the Government 
to reclaim these lands, such as are capable of profitable cultivation. —/ 
(Cal,) Progress. 
SECRETARY HITCHCOCK ON IRRIGATION. 

Secretary Hitchcock of the Interior Department has performed a val 

service for the cause of irrigation. Being from St. Louis and interes 








the development of the trans-Mississippi West, he has paid more than ordi- 
nary attention to the subject, and, better than some alleged statesmen on 
the floors of Congres, he realizes the benefits that will accrue to the whole 


nation by the adoption of a policy that will reclaim the lands of the arid 
region s : : 

5 ‘At the request of the House Committee on Public Lands, Secretary Hitch- 
cock has prepared a statement of his views on this question, and his paper 
was submitted to the committee. It is a broad and comprehensive docu- 
ment. One-third of the whole area of the United States, he says, exclusive 
of Alaska and the new insular possessions, consists of public lands open to 
settlement under the homestead act, This one-third, he continues, ‘includes 
some of the richest agricultural lands in the world, capable of producing 
enormous crops,” and the only obstacle which prevents its utilization is a 
scarcity of water at certain times and seasons. 

* Noting the necessity of the conserving of the water and the floods in this 
region, and of their artificial distribution, he asserts that ‘“ when this is done 
there will be opportunities for thousands, or even millions, of homes within 
the portion of the United States now almost uninhabitable. The creation of 
these homes would add enormously to the material wealth of the nation, and 
the utilization of this vast area of farming land will in no way reduce the 
value of the lands now cultivated.” He denies that these crops will come in 
competition with those of the East, but asserts that they will find and reach 
other markets. ‘More than this,’’ he adds, ** the p< yssible population west of 
the Mississippi will vastly enhance the volume of trade and manufacture 
throughout the rest of the country, and will make more valuable the pro- 
ductive area to the great manufacturing centers in the East.” 

The Secretary estimates that at least 74,000,000 acres of land can be reclaimed 
by a wise policy on the part of the General Government, and that homes can 
be made for 50,000,000 of people. The remarkable results accomplished in the 
valley of the Nile, he continues, “in practically redeeming Egypt from a 
state of bankruptcy, should encourage a most liberal consideration of the 
question of irrigation. It is desirable that such reasonable expenditures be 


made by the Federal Government, as well as by the States, as will gradually, | 


but as rapidly as possible, insure the blessings consequent upon a well defined 
and executed system of irrigation.” 

The Secretary then reviews at some length the work of the irrigation sur- 
vey and the achievements of private enterprise, and expresses the opinion 
that the limit of individual effort has about been reached, and that future 
reclamations of the arid lands must be the work of the Government. “The 
importance of providing under wise administration,” he concludes, ‘homes 
for many millions of citizens is so urgent that some steps should be taken 
toward completing our knowledge of the extent to which the arid lands may 
be redeemed.’’—Denver News, 


Mr. STEWART. I should like to have Senators read those 
views and see to what extent the country is being educated. 
Fault is found because an association of people are in favor of 
this great enterprise, and we have objections about irrigation 
associations. There are a great many associations. There are 
mercantile associations, and there are associations in favor of the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. I remember when I was a 
boy there were meetings held in favor of internal improvements, 
and they were addressed by orators from all parts of the country. 

It was an issue whether there should be any internal improve- 
ments at all or not. That policy has been established, and see 
what it has done for commerce. There was the organization of 
associations everywhere to promote internal improvements which 
we now have as a settled policy, and it should be no crime now to 
advocate the improvement of this vast section, two-fifths of the 
whole area, which is known to be fertile. That should be agi- 
tated. It should be discussed in the newspapers, as the question 
of internal improvements was thirty, forty, or fifty years ago. It 
is not a matterof reproach. Itis legitimate American enterprise; 
it is legitimate American thought, and it ought to be heeded. 

[ have not introduced bills to make special appropriations for 
dams, reservoirs, etc., because the country was not prepared for it. 
It takes time for the country to wake uptoit. The first bills that 
were introduced to improve rivers and harbors were beaten in Con- 
gress. Butthe necessity for it grew as commerce grew, and the 
necessity for utilizing this vast heritage of two-fifths of the whole 
area of the United States for the coming population will grow 
stronger and stronger. Whatever may be said, something will be 
done, and it will be honorably done. There is noindirection about 
this proposition. This proposition comes straight to investigate 
& matter where it is necessary for the Indians, and in that investi- 
gation and in those surveys there may be an incidental benefit to 
the whites if it is carried out. 


lam certain that it will be carried out. It will nearly double 


the population of Arizona. It will bea great object lesson. If 
the Government is not disposed to carry itout somebody will. If 


the lands can be used and protected and the opportunity is given, 
why should we be accused of indirection and trickery and all that 
because we are in favor of giving proper attention to a great sub- 
Ject? The greatest subject now agitating the minds of the people, 
80 far as this country is concerned, is whether we can irrigate 
that vast region and populate it as thickly as Indiana and Illinois. 
Although we will always have waste lands there, there are valleys 
you can populate much more thickly than those States. More 
people can live on the same area of irrigated land than can live 
Where you depend on a rainfall. You can have the thickest kind 
of population where you have irrigation. 

The people all over the country, not in the arid region alone, 
are loo ing to this as a heritage of America where American en- 

rprise is to gO, and from which great results are tocome. To 
accuse men of bad faith, and all that because they are in favor of 
what is for the manifest interests of the country is something 
Which I reject and repel. There has been nothing done in connec- 
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| agreat State. 





tion with this question which should reflect upon anybody as hon- 
orable men. This proposition was commenced two yearsago. It 
has progressed thus far. The question is, Shall the investigation 
be completed and the proposition be put in a positicn where Con- 
gress can do it, or should somebody oe do it? 

I do not care how much talk there is about the flow and about 
getting the water there, you have now got to support the Indians 
at the rate of $30,000 a year, and if the Government went on with 
this enterprise it would give them all employment. They will 
work. They are good Indians and they have been accustomed 
to work. There will be no trouble about that. They go off to 
find work. I know them well. They are Indians who have al- 
ways had ‘‘a local habitation and a name” where they live: and 
if you give these Indians an opportunity to work they will do so, 
and if you give them back the water for their farms they will 
cultivate them and make a living for themselves. If you feed 
them you make paupers of them. You have no right to do that. 
They were never beggars. They always took care of themselves, 
and we must give them that sume chance again. It would be a 
great wrong to make beggars of them. Let them work and earn 
their own living from their little farms. Thatis what they want. 

If Congress will not authorize the Government to do it, let us 
give the contract to other parties to build this ditch, and make it 
a condition that these Indians shall be employed. But that ques- 
tion is to bedetermined when the result of this investigation comes 
in. Ido not think that the investigation should be stopped for 
the bare fear that it might illustrate the possibilities of developing 
that country and benefiting mankind, and showing what vast 
resources we have. Because the possibilities are good that may 
come from the investigation I do not think it should be stopped. 

Nothing is asked from the Government of the United States 
except money for the investigation, and the question as to whether 
the Government shall undertake the work of building the dam is 
entirely open and remains so. I would not ask the Government 
to build the dam without having it perfectly understood why it 
was done. The reason should be always given. Everything 
should be frank, as it is in this proposition. I say now that I 
shall never argue that the Government iscommitted to this propo- 
sition because this is done, but if it illustrates a great idea, shows 
the road to wealth, to prosperity, to progress, to the place to make 
homes for people, nobody will be sorry; and the Senator from 
Connecticut will be delighted, because he is a good man at heart. 
He is full of prejudice, but he is not as bad a man as he tried to 
make us believe he was. He does not hate the West. 

I believe all these people who are opposing it are pretty good, 
but they have been living in a certain locality and they get in 
ruts. They have not seen thatcountry. Letthem gothere. I 
should like to hear what they would say then, A handful of Mor- 
mons went into the desert, and it looked as if living there was im- 
possible. The history of the opening of the country at Salt Lake 
is the most interesting part of the history of the United States. 
They learned to irrigate the land and they have made it arich 
State, a garden spot, and they have set an example which has done 
good everywhere. When, without money, poor as they were, foot- 
sore and hungry as they traveled over the plains, they could stop 
there and build up such a country as that, it shows what can be 
accomplished. When you see them in their homes now it makes 
you glad that the pioneers, if they were Mormons, did such great 
work, 

It was because they were Mormons that they had a faith which 
held them together, and they accomplished great results and built 
Now, when such results are shown toa person who 
goes there a good deal of his prejudice must melt away, and a good 
deal of your prejudice will melt away when you see what irriga- 
tion accomplishes. Goto Colorado and see what irrigation has 
accomplished there. Youcan see what they have accomplished 
in various Western States. You see beautiful fields, rich fruits, 
and everything produced byirrigation. Follow it up and see how 
much land remains unirrigated, and you see what vast opportuni- 
ties are spread out to American enterprise. When you see all 
that, you will commence studying how we can devise some leg- 
islation that will facilitate this great work. 

It is proposed now that we shall take some money out of the 
Treasury and irrigate the lands for the Indians, and this investi- 
gation is to determine how much money may be needed and 
whether it will all come back to the Treasury from the Govern- 
ment land which will be irrigated with the surplus water in excess 
of what the Indians need. There are over 5,000 Indians who have 
got to be provided for. Either they must be fed or they must have 
the means of irrigation. The amendment provides for completing 
this investigation. The last investigation, which was carried as 
far asthe money went, gives maps of the dams and everything that 
could be done with that money, but now itis found necessary be- 
fore it can be accomplished to have more money to complete the 
investigation and test the foundation for the dam, and I believe 
we should have more money. I do not believe Congress will quit 
this investigation until the investigation is completed. 
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General Deficiency Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM C. LOVERING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 14256) making appoemsatans to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1001, and for prior years, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. LOVERING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Availing myself of the privilege to print author- 
ized vy the House in the discussion of the pending bill, I desire 
to submit for the information of the House and the country an 
arguinent recently prepared by the executive committee of the 
Indianapolis monetary convention upon our paper currency and 
the need for making it responsive to the varying needs of business 
at all seasons and in all sections: 


THE ARGUMENT FOR CARRYING OUT THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. 

The time is close at hand when some measures must be taken to provide a 
more elastic and sufficient paper currency for the United States in order to 
make the currency system more responsive to the varying needs of business. 

All means of increasing the currency. except by gold, had practically been 
removed prior to the refunding law of 190, and further increase under this 
law has been cut off by the termination of refunding 

The present profit upon circulation secured by United States bonds is too 
small to encourage any further increase of bank-note circulation. 

The growth of the business of the country has absorbed the new bank- 
note currency and the increase in the gold stock as fast as they have become 
available, and the demand is still unsatisfied. 

The supply of currency has a close connection with the rate of interest for 
men y, f the currency supply is insufficient, discount and interest rates 
are high. 

Low interest rates are vital to the prosperity of a producing, manufac- 
care. and exporting country, and to fair wages and steady employment 

or iabor. 

Low interest rates mean favorable conditions of competition with other 
countries having ample capital and a sufficient currency. High interest 
rates mean unfavorable conditions of competition with such countries. 

The rental paid for money by the manufacturer and exporter influences 
his rate of profit and his ability to lay down goods in foreign markets upon 
terms as favorable as his foreign competitors. 

The ability to sell abroad means the ability of the manufacturer to dis- 
pose of surplus product and to keep his mills in steady operation. 

The steady operation of manufacturing plants means a constant demand 
for labor and liberal compensation to the wage-earner. 

A sufficient supply of currency provides facilities for moving the crops, 
and means the ability of the factor and merchant to pay higher prices for 
farm products. 

Payments to the farmer for his productsin currency, instead of payments 
by book credits, provide a convenient medium of exchange, enable the far- 
mer to pay currency to his hands, and keep a sufficient supply of currency in 
circulation for the convenience of farming communities 

The Republican national platform and the annual message of President 
McKinley tothe second session of the Fifty-sixth Congress both favor “such 
legislation as will better make the currency responsive to the varying needs 
of business at all seasons and in all sections.” 

The Republican party is therefore committed to proper currency legisla- 
tion, and should take early action before stringency is felt in the money mar 
ket. 

If a new currency system is to be tried,a beginning should be made before 
a great increase in circulation is necessary, in order that the new method 
may be tested by the light of experience 

A sound system of paper currency is one which keeps the circulation ad- 
justed to the demands of business. Such a system could be secured by au- 
thorizing national banks to issue an amount of circulating notes limited toa 
smal! proportion of their paid-up capital. The absolute safety of such notes 
could be insured by imposing a smali tax upon the circulation, the proceeds 
of which should constitute a guarantee fund for the redemption of the notes 
of failed banks. 

Statistics and experience prove that a tax of one-half of 1 per cent would 
afford a fund six or seven times more than sufficient to pay all losses which 
were not recovered from the assets of the issuing bank. 

It is highly desirable that such asystem should be put in force and tested 
under the auspices of the Republican party, while they are in control of all 
branches of the Government, in order that the monetary system may be in 
such working order that it can not be again successfully assailed for lack of 
soundness, flexibility, or responsiveness tothe growing business needs of the 
American people. 

OUR PAPER CURRENCY—THE NEED FOR MAKING IT RESPONSIVE TO THE 
VARYING NEEDS OF BUSINESS AT ALL SEASONS AND IN ALL SECTIONS. 
The demands for currency are such in the United States, owing to the 

rapidly growing population and expanding volume of trade, that the ques- 

tion of providing some means for giving greater flexibility to the present 
currency system, and permitting an increase in small notes when they are 
needed, must soon demand the serious attention of Congress. 

The scarcity of currency.—It was obvious to financial students, before the 

passage of the gold-standard act of March 14, 1900, that a serious scarcity of 

paper money would soon be felt in the United States, unless some provision 
were made for an increase in the supply. 

The repeal of the silver-purchase law in 1893 practically arrested all means 
of increasing the currency of the United States, except by the production and 
importation of gold. The law permitted an increase in national-bank notes, 
but there was so little inducement to increase the amount that the national- 
bank-note circulation, under a serious pressure for money, increased only 
from $209,311 ,983 on November 1, 1893, one of the Jowest points after the panic, 
to $243,760,.248 on December 1, 1899. There was practically no increase during 
the whole of the year 1899, and the average increase for six years was but 
little more than $7,000,000 per year. £ven this small increase would not 
have occurred if the Government had not issued in 1804, 1895, and 1896, some 


SYNOPSIS OF PLEDGE OF THE 


| and only about $65,000,000 are owned outside national banks. 


$262,000,000 in new bonds. Forall practical purposes the capacity for increase 
in bank-note circulation came to a halt at the beginning of 1899, because the 
profit upon circulation was trifling after allowance was made for the deduc. 
tion of taxes, redemption fund, and the difference between the price of tho 
bonds and the notes received for them by the banks. ; 

Relief afforded by the refunding law.—A means of increase in the ban! 
currency was afforded by the refunding provision of the act of March 14 
1900, which reduced the tax upon bank-note circulation secured by the n 
2-per cent bonds, and authorized the issue of circulation to the par va! 
the bonds deposited as security. ‘This difference in the profit upon thy 
culation stimulated the issue of bank notes until the total amount out 
ing on December 31, 1900, was $339,095,834. This somewhat accidental res: 
therefore, afforded the country an increase in currency of about $5 
last year, and prevented the acute stringency which would have bee: 
withoutit. But this resource has been practically exhausted. The is 
the new 2-per cent bonds in exchange for other classes has been sus} 
More tha 
the bonds available as the basis of banking circulation promise to be , 
reduced within a few years by the debt-paying policy of the Gove. 
If $50,000,000 in bonds are retired annually for several years, to meet 
quirements of the sinking fund, the country will face the remarkable 
tion in regard to its supply of paper currency, that the means of i: 
are being constantly narrowed while the demand for increase is con 
growing. The following table shows the net rate of profit, over and above 
the profit upon a direct loan of capital, upon circulation based upon different 
classes of United States bonds: 

Net banking profit on bond-secured notes (with money at 6 per cent 


[Quotations of October 31, 1900.] 





Class of bonds. 





Twos of 1930 
eo oe | uppidinaeinibanenenell 
Fours of 1907 
Fours of 1925 

Fives of 1904 


* Loss. 


Absorption of cash in bank reserves.—The need for an increase in t! 
currency of the country is keenly felt during periods of business p: 
for several reasons. The increased volume of business calls for a lar 
ume of the medium of exchange for carrying iton. More money is 
in the pockets ofthe people, and more money is required to purchas: 
list of articles if the prices of those articles are higher than during th: 
of depression. Additional sums still are required ifthe number of p: 
rises through increased employment. More than this, the increas 
of the banks make it necessary for them to increase their reserves i: 
Banks therefore are compelled to withdraw money from active ci! 
in periods of active busivess in a larger proportion than during 
depression, while the demand for it in circulation has greatly increas 
following table shows how rapidly money has been absorbed into : 
bank reserves, in spite of the lense amount outstanding during the 
years: 

| Money in cir- 
| culation. 


Money in na- 
tional banks. 


June 30— 


$8158, 631, 793 
1, 243, 925, 696 
1, 380, 361, 649 
1, 497, 440, 707 
1, 601, 347, 187 
1, 596, 701, 245 
1, 660, 808, 708 
1, 601, 968, 473 BR2, 042, 306 
1, 506, 343, 066 344.2 

40, 200, 514 415, 518, 
1, 837, 470, 977,1 
1, 932, 4 492, 857, 679 
2, O62, 425, 406 504, 194, 652 


$134, 552, 439 
196, 448, 894 
288, 250, 701 
810, 014, 348 
366, 350, 496 
280, 254, 850 
438, 951, 970 





An examination of these figures shows that from June 30, 1595, t 
1900, a period of seven years, the money in the hands of the pool 
national banks, increased only $225,000,000, or at the rate of a 
per year. A large part of this increase came from the induce 
crease bank circulation offered by the refunding law. The increa 
six years ending June 30, 1890, was only $132,000,000, or at the rate 
per year. Population increased at the rate of about 8,500,000 duri! 
terval. The new population had a money allowance per capita of 
or $t below the average need indicated by the per capita supply o! 
1803. Thesupply of money outside national banks in 1893 was a! 
per capita. 

The amount on July 1, 1900, had risen is spite of the increase und 
funding law only to $20.50 per capita, while the estimated amount | 
including that in the banks, had increased by $2.91. The differen 
sorbed iu bank reserves. The wonderful expansion in business a 
been met by an average increase of only a dollar in the pocket of the 
about $5 for each family of five. While this increase has perhaps 
quate for meeting present conditions, it is obvious that if it is 
arrested much inconvenience to the individual and embarrassm¢ 
ness may ensue. It becomes the duty of Congress, therefore, to 
ously the problem of providing a more elastic resource for paper ¢ 

The currency system affects competitive production.—A suffici 
of currency is vital to the effective competition of the United 5 
other producing nations in foreign markets. This is so because oi ' 
omar the supply of currency upon the rate for the rental of mone) 
stimulus to production and exchange which are afforded by a pro} 
lating medium. A proper supply of currency is as necessary to a‘ 
doing business under modern conditions as steam power for turn!! 
wheels or freight cars for carrying the products of the mill to mark 
rental value of the currency is determined by its supply. An amp's 
of capital which can be converted readily into currency will resu 
rates for the rental of money. A scarcity of capital or obstacles pu 
way of converting it into a useful form will result in high rates for th 
of money. , 

The difference between low and high rates for money may make the 
ence between the ability of two competing manufacturers in different « 
tries to meet each other upon equal terms in a foreign market 
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American manufacturer can produce goods with exactly the same economy 
in respect to cost-of raw materials, operating expenses, and wages as his for- 
eign competitor, but has to pay 1 or 2 per cent more for money, he will 
he driven to the wall by his foreign competitor. The margin of profit is 
ually too small to permit him to reduce his profits by his loss through 
terest payments, and if the margin of profit is wide, his competitor will 
n reduce it to the point where he will be driven from the field. The man- 
ufacturer, moreover, in studying the several elements in the cost of compet- 
tive production, among which are high interest rates, cost of raw material, 
rating expenses, and wages, may be compelled to reduce wages in order 
set high rates for money. Thus the question of interest rates will be 
ught directly home to the wage-earner. It will be brought home still 
forcibly if the American manufacturer is unable, by reason of high 
rges for money, to maintain his footing in foreign markets and his sur- 
, is thrown back upon the American market. Overproduction which 
s no outlet in foreign markets will then result in the loss of profits, the 
stoppage of mills, a narrower field for the employment of labor, and the 
rowing of laboring men out of employment. 
rhe bank note is the poor man's money.—A sufficient supply of paper cur- 
roney tends to diffuse it in rural communities instead of leaving it concen- 
-ated in the great cities. This diffusion of the supply of currency is per- 
haps of more direct advantage to the wage-earner and small trader than to 
the manufacturer and capitalist, who are able to conduct many of their 
operations by means of other forms of credit. Their individual credit is of 
such a character that their checks and promissory notes serve the purpose 
fa medium of exchange in their larger transactions. To this extent these 
struments take the place of credit in the form of notes, because their credit 
-ell known and commands sufficient confidence among those to whom it 
soffered. The bank note, on the other hand. as the eminent French econ- 
omist, Léon Say, declared in a debate in the French Senate in 1884, “is the 
ieposit account of humble citizens and small merchants.”’ The rich obviate 
use of money by taking a check book. The humbler citizen deals in a 
rm of deposit account on the bank by taking its bills. A proper supply ot 
currency issued through local banks would do away, in many cases, with the 
system of store credits and discounts upon wage checks, which often cause 
loss, under present conditions, to the farmer and the laborer. 
interest of the borrower.—The fundamental benefit of a sound, suf- 
ficient, and flexible bank-note currency is its benefit to the borrower. It is 
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t interest of the borrower of money rather than the lender of money 
Ww h should be considered in legislation designed to further the commer- 
cial greatness of the United States. Liberal banking facilities, with few re- 


strictions upon the use of credit, and the extension of banking branches to 
all quarters of the world, are what enable the great British, French, Ger- 
man,and Belgian banks to extend long credits in foreign commerce. The 


neople extending such accommodation, through the ability of their bankers | 
I t g 


to grant long credits and of their merchants to borrow the money necessary 
for their transactions at low rates, are bound to control the new trade of the 
undeveloped countries. This will be one of the vital elements in the open- 

of markets in China, Siberia, and other undeveloped countries. It has 
given a large part of the South American trade to British and German mer- 
chants when it ought to belong to those of the United States. 

The interest of the borrower, therefore, is the interest of the country of 
wl 
the laborer for wages and of the banker. Ample facilities for transferring 
pital mean low interest rates and long credits, but they dv not mean a loss 
the banker, because he will share in the increased volume of business, the 
continuons activity, and the absence from disturbing panics which will fol- 
low the ability of our merchants to find an outlet for their surplus in foreign 
markets. 

lhe pledge of the national platform.—These necessities of the monetary situ- 
ation were foreseen by the Republican national convention at Philadelphia 
when it declared in the platform adopted in June, 1900: 

* We recognize that interest rates are a potent factor in production and 
business activity, and for the purpose of further equalizing and of further 
lowering the rates of interest we favor such monetary legislation as will en 
able the varying needs of the seasons and of all sections to be promptly met, 
in order that trade may be evenly sustained, labor steadily employed, and 
commerce enlarged.” 

President McKinley put the seal of his approval upon this declaration in 
his last annual message to Congress, December 3, 1900, when he declared: 

“The party in power is committed to such legislation as will better make 
the currency responsive to the varying needs of business at all seasons and 
in all sections.” 

| proposal for carrying out the pledge.—It remains to be considered how 
these desirable results shall be brought about. It may be advisable that the 
first steps taken should be of a moderate character, in order that any de- 
fects in the new legislation may be cured, and that any question as to its 
safety and efficiency in the minds of the people may be settled before it is 
adopted ona large scale. For this reason a plan has been proposed which 
provides for gradually meeting the need for new currency by authorizing 
I 
{ 


ca 


ational banks to issue notes to be known as guaranteed bank notes, without 
epositing United States bonds as security. The new circulation can not be 
issued at first, however, beyond the amount of one-fifth of the circulation 
secured by bonds, nor beyond 10 per cent of the capital of the bank. This 
will prevent any tendency to unload bonds =pom the market and to depress 
their price. It will, indeed, tend to increase the value of the present form of 
bond-secured currency by making it a necessary prerequisite for obtaining 
the new currency. If all the banks in the United States having circulation 
secured by bonds on November 30, 1900, should take advantage of such a pro- 
Vision, they would be able to issue about $62,000,000 in additional circulating 
notes. 

_ It is proposed that this system may be gradually expanded at intervals of 
three years, until at the end of six years the new class of circulation not se- 
cured by bonds may equal four-fifths of theamount of bonds pledged tosecure 
the existing form of circulation, but shall not exceed 40 per cent of banking 
ital. Thus opportunity will be afforded during the first three years to 
test the principle of the new circulation upon a limited scale, but it may be 
expanded at the end of that time to double the amount first allowed, and 
within three years more to four times the amount. This increase is to re- 
main, however, under the complete control of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency. They are not required to issue the 
guaranteed bank notes to any bank whose solvency and the soundness of 
Ww e judgment they distrust. The direct consent of the Secretary of the 
rreasury is required to broaden the system at the end of three years, and 
this consent may be refused if he is not satisfied with the workings of the 
system, 

How the new notes are guaranteed.—The safety of the new circulation in 
case of the failure of the bank issuing the notes is insured by the tax which 
Constitutes the safety fund. This tax is at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent 
per year upon the amount of the notes in actual circulation. It is paid into 
* common fund which is available to pay the losses on the notes of failed 
banks. Whenever a bank fails, having these notes in circulation, they are to 
be redeemed in full from the fund as they reach the Treasury, but the fund 
will be entitled to reimbursement from the assets of the bank, as they are 
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settled, in the same ratioas other creditors. This fund will be maintained, 
by means of the taxes paid, at 5 per cent of the amount of the guaranteed 
bank notes outstanding, and the surplus will be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as the share of the public in the profits of issuing notes 

Experience has shown that a fund of this character will be much more 
than sufficient to meet all possible demands upon it. The sum collected by 
the Government of the United States in taxes upon circulation at the rate of 
1 per cent a year from the organization of the national banking system in 
1863 to the close of the fiscal year 1900 was $87,186,868. The outstanding notes 
of all banks which failed during this period were $22,423,080. If the proceeds 
of the taxes had constituted a safety fund, therefore, and the notes of the 
failed banks had been paid in full from this fund, the taxes would cover the 
losses nearly four times over. Asa matter of fact, the calculations of Comp 
troller Dawes show that the dividends paid to the creditors of failed banks 
have averaged 75.03 per cent. 

If this proportion of 75 per cent had been recovered upon these notes, the 
actual draft upon the safety fund would have been $5,605,770), or less than one- 
fifteenth part of the amount paid into the fund. 

A tax of one-fifteenth of 1 per cent upon circulation, therefore, would cover 
all the losses upon circulating notes indicated by the experience of the na 
tional banking system if there had been no bonded security. 

It is proposed, however, as a matter of abundant safety, to make this fund 
seven times as large, but to avoid the accumulation of a large idle fund the 
surplus will be paid into the Treasury when it is not needed. Incase of heavy 
drafts upon the fund, however, the Treasury would be obliged to reimburse 
the fund for the amount received by the Government, but would not be lia- 
ble for apenny raised from other sources of taxation for the current expenses 
of the Government. 

How the notes would retire when not needed.—It is desirable that notes of 
this character, resting upon the general assets of the issuing bank, should 
respond in volume to changes in business conditions; that they should get 
into circulation quickly and in sufficient quantities when they are needed, 
and should be retired from circulation when they are not needed. This 
end will be accomplished under the proposed plan by the disposition of the 
banks to put their own notes in circulation at the expense of those of other 
banks. The guaranteed bank notes will not be avaliable for cash reserves, 
and will, therefore, be sent to the Treasury for redemption 
into the hands of other banks. They will then be canceled and retired 
The frequent calls upon the issuing banks to restore their redemption 
will lead them to refrain from reissuing notes when they are not called f 
by the volume of their banking business. 

When a bank is making large loans under a condition of 
its notes will be rapidly called for and will be loaned ata pr 
i 
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ness becomes dull, on the other hand, notes will = up or it W 
have an abundant supply of other money with which to make loans, and will 
not be tempted to issue its own notes. Thus elasticity, or the adaptation of 
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ion and retirement of notes, that redemption agencies m estab- 

1 by the Secretary of the Treasury at the different subtreasuries of the 

United States, in order that the banks may not be deterred by the cost of 
shipment from sending notes in for redemption. 

thus the need of some means of increasing the paper currency is plain. A 

simple and modest step toward reaching this result has been point ut, 

whose safety is assured, and the Republican party is pledged by its national 

Pp rm and the declaration of its Chief Executive to put some such plan in 


execution. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPUBLICAN STATE PLATFORMS IN FAVOR Of 


CURRENCY 


AN ELASTIC 


Indiana (April 25, 1 Our best hopes for the continued employment of 
labor lies in the domination of the world’s markets by American agricultural 
and mechanical products. Low interest rates are potent factors in the ex 
tension of American commerce and industry,at home and abroad. The wise 
financial legislation of the Republican party has largely secured these results. 
We therefore congratulate the American peo;;'e in that the Republican party 
has kept its beneficent pledge for the maintenance of the gold standard and 
the parity of all our forms of money by comprehensive, courageous legisla 
tion. The Republican party hasalways stood and now stands for money laws 
that benefit all our people alike, without preference of one over another, the 
borrower as well as the lender, and such as equalize and lower the rates of 
interest throughoutthecountry. Andtothisend we favor legislation author 
izing elasticity in our bank currency for the benefit of our producers—the 
laborer, the farmer, and the manufacturer, and for the general commerce of 
our people, under the guidance and control of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
} tchusetts ( April 26, 1900).—We believe that monetary laws should con- 
sider the interestsof the borrower as well as the le ould tend to equal- 
ize the rates of interest in all parts of the country, at all seasons of the year, 
to the farmer, the manufacturer, and the exporter, and should make it pos- 
sible for our people to obtain and extend credit on terms as favorable and at 
rates as low as their foreign competitors. The Republican party, therefore, 
pledges itself to support such amendments to the banking laws as will pro 
vide a flexible and suftticient medium of exchange, to the end that capital may 
obtain fair returns, that American commerce may be enlarged, and that labor 
may be assured of steady employment and of the largest possible share in the 
fruits of our expanding trade. 

Minnesota (May 16, The Republican party stands money laws 
that benefit all the people alike, the borrower as well as the lender, laws that 
tend to reduce and equalize interest rates in all parts ry for the 
benefit of our producers—the farmer, the laborer, the manufacturer, andt 
merchant. Tothis end we favor a flexible currency that will respond to the 
needs of commerce and industry. 

Maryland ( May 9, 1900).—We favor such additional modi 
ing laws as will still further promote the interests of t] rrower of mot 
as well as the lender, and will provide a flexible and sufficient medium of ex- 
change for the needsof all sections. We believe that the constantly expand- 
ing business of the country makes necessary an increased elast y inthe 
currency system, and that further legislation in this direction would give a 
stimulus to the industries and interests of the whole country, and especially 
to the South, by affording the necessary credit facilities for promoting the 
increased production and export of its staple products. 

West Virginia (May 8, 1900).—The Republican party now stands, as it has 
always stood, for money laws that benefit all the people alike, the borrower 
as well as the lender, the laborer as well as the employer, and such as equalize 
and lower the rates of interest. We favor legislation that will promote el: 
ticity in the currency for the benefit of the producer, the laborer, the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and for the general commerce of our people. 

Kentucky (May 17, 1900).—We favor carefully guarded and practical laws 
to secure elasticity in our bank currency, so as to provide ior a constant 
supply of enough currency for all borrowers for business uses, at low and 
steady rates of interest, for the good of every worker, producer, farmer, 
manufacturer, and business man, and for the general business of our people. 

Missouri (May 16, 1900).—The Republican party has always stood, and now 
stands, for money laws that secure safety and benefit to all our people alike, 
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without preference of one over another, and such as tend to equalize and 

lower the rates of interest throughout the country. And to this end we 

favor wise legislation for the improvement of our currency for the benefit 
of our producers, the laborer, the farmer, and the manufacturer, and forthe 
encouragement and promotion of the general commerce of our people. 

North Dakota (May 16, 1900).—We assert that the Republican party now 
stands, as it has always stood, for money laws that benefit all the people 
alike, the borrower as well as the lender, the laborer as well as the employer, 
and such as equalize and lower the rates of interest. We favor legislation 
that will promote elasticity in the currency for the benefit of the producer, 
the lal« oe the farmer, the manufacturer, and for the general commerce of 
our people. 

Weemkaun (May 16, 1900).—The Republican party has always stood and now 
stands for money laws that benefit all our people alike, that consider the in- 
terest of the borrower as well as the lender, that tend to equalize the rate of 
interest in all parts of the country at all seasons of the year, to the farmer, 
the stockman, the merchant, and the manufacturer, and that make it possible 
for our people to obtain and extend credit on terms as favorable and at rates 
as low as the foreign competitors. 

The Republican party of Wyoming therefore pledges itself to support 
such further legislation as will provide a flexible and sufficient medium of 
exchange, to the end that capital may continue to obtain fair returns, that 
American commerce may be enlarged, and that labor may be assured of 
steady employment and the largest possible share in the fruits of our ex- 
panding trade. 

OUR PAPER CURRENCY—THE NEED FOR MAKING IT RESPONSIVE TO THE 
VARYING NEEDS OF BUSINESS AT ALL SEASONS AND IN ALL SECTIONS. 
We recognize that interest rates are a potent factor in production and 

business activity, and for the purpose of further equalizing and of further 

lowering the rates of interest we favor such monetary legislation as will en- 
able the varying needs of the seasons and of all sections to be promptly met, 
in order that trade may be evenly sustained, labor steadily employed, and 

commerce enlarged. (Republican national platform of 1900.) 

The party in power iscommitted tosuch legislation as will better make the 
currency responsive to the varying needs of business at all seasons and in all 
Het (Annual message of President McKinley to Congress, December 
3, 1900.) 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. MOODY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1901, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13729) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902— 


Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Henry C, 
SmirH] said yesterday, in the course of his excellent speech, that 
the members of the postal commission owed to the House some- 
thing more than was contained in their report. lt seems to me 
that he was right. I therefore avail myself of the opportunity 
given in general debate to speak upon the appropriation of thirty- 
nine and a half million dollars for the transportation of mail by 
railroads, contained in the pending bill. 1 do this, although the 
amendment offered by him to change the law upon the subject of 
railway mail pay has been met by a point of order, which, under 
the rules of the House, must be sustained. 

Nevertheless it is wise for us to seize upon this occasion for the 
discussion of the question. I do not discuss the question Mr. 
Chairman, from choice. I would very much prefer not to do so, 
for I realize that any adequate discussion can prove neither in- 
teresting nor entertaining to the members. The nature of the 
question is such that it can be better discussed in the form of a 
written report or essay than in that of a speech upon this floor. 
The three bulky volumes of testimony which were taken by the 
commission, it is not likely that many gentlemen will ever read. 
It is utterly impossible to discuss the question in all its details 
within the limits of time which the rules of the House permit to 


me, or of which I would avail myself under any indulgence which | 


the House might grant. Therefore I have set to myself only the 
task of touching upon the aspects of the case which seem to me 
to be the leading and salient ones, with the hope, at least, that I 
may be able to disclose to the House the real question in contro- 
versy. It is not my purpose to take violently one side or the other 
of the controversy, but rather to go over it in such a manner as 
may be (although I am not sure that it will be) of service to such 
members of the House as care to study the question and form an 
opinion upon it. 

I have said many times that the loss in the administration of the 
postal service in the decade beginning in 1890 was $110,000,000. 
The largest single item of postal expenditure is the item for the 
transportation of mails by railroads. At the time when the com- 
mission was created, this item had increased from six and a half 
millions of dollars in 1873 to thirty-four and a half millions of dol- 
lars in 1898. On the other hand, the ton mileage of mail had in- 
creased from twenty-four and a half millions in 1873 to two hun- 





dred and seventy-two and three-quarters millions in 1898, I am 
speaking here, as I shall generally throughout my remarks, in 
round, though roughly approximate, numbers. In other words, 
while the payment for mail transportation had increased 425.44 
per cent in that period, the work done by the railroads which 
earned the payments had increased 1,004.64 per cent. Moreover. 
since 1878 there has been nochange in the law prescribing the rate 
of payment for railway mail transportation. We shall see later 
that the criticism which this fact would naturally invoke is some. 
what disarmed, if it is not met, by a consideration of the nature of 
the law itself. 

These conditions which I have described were apt to produce a 
public opinion that the question deserved the attention of Con- 
gress. Although the commission, which has just concluded its 
labors, had other functions than that of inquiry into the railway 
mail pay, it was undoubtedly that question which led up to the 
creation of the commission. 

I know of no better way to begin the discussion of the subject 
than by a consideration of the law itself which is under criticism. 
I doubt if many members of the House know what it is or under- 
stand its effect or working. Iam sure that I did not until after | 
had become a member of the commission. If you will bear with 
me I will read the law sothat my comments upon it may be intel- 
ligible. Before doing so, however, let me say that up to the time 
of the passage of the act of 1873 the attempt to regulate railway 
mail pay had been by a series of makeshifts without very much 


| of scientific foundation. 


The history of the subject is set forth by Mr. Victor J. Bradley, 
superintendent of the Railway Mail Service for the middle states, 
on page 144, volume 2, of the report of the commission. The law 
of 1873 has been amended twice; first by a 10 per cent horizontal 
reduction in 1876, and again by a 5 per cent horizontal reduction 
in 1878, making in all a horizontal reduction in rates of 14} per 
cent. So 1 will read the law as it stands to-day, affected by the 
two amendments of which I have spoken, and use for that pur- 
pose the codification bill which passed the House the other day, 
which correctly expresses the present law. It is as follows: 

That the pay per mile per annum shall not exceed the following rates, 
namely: On routes carrying their whole length an average weight of mails 
per day of 200 pounds, $42.75; 500 pounds, $64.12; 1,000 pounds, $85.50; 1,500 
pounds, $106.87; 2,000 pounds, $128.25: 3,500 pounds, $149.62; 5,000 pounds, $171; 
and for every additional 2,000 pounds, $21.37, the average weight to be ascer 
tained in every case by the actual weighing of the mails by employees of 
the Post-Office Department for such a number of successive working days, 


| not less than thirty, at such times as the Postmaster-General may direct, not 
| less frequently than once in every four years; and the weights taken and the 
| results so ascertained shall be stated and verified to the Postmaster-General 
| by said employees, under such instructions as he may consider just to the 


Post-Office Department and the railroad company. 


Gentlemen will note in passing that we pay $42.75 per mile per 
annum for carrying 200 pounds of mail daily when only that 
amount is carried, and about half that sum, viz, $21.37, for carry- 
ing every 2,000 pounds of mail carried in excess of 5,000 pounds. 
I shall consider this aspect of the law a little more in detail later, 
for it is of the greatest importance. Let us nowanalyze the law. 

Let me call to the attention of the House several important fea- 
tures of it, all of which bear, in more or less degree, upon tlie 
proper solution of the problem. 

In the first place, the statute prescribes a maximum rate: ‘ Tho 
pay per mile per annum shall not exceed the following rates.” 
It is within the authority of the Post-Office Department, if it were 
able to do so, to pay less than the sum prescribed by statute. I 
have often said, and I believe it to be true, that if we had an 
ideally perfect Second Assistant Postmaster-General, who could 
retain his office for along period of years and could be allowed to 
act upon this question freely and without interference from any 
quarter, we should work out, under the present law, as near a 
just standard of payment to the railroads as human imperfections 
would permit. 

Do not understand me as meaning by this any criticism upon 
the present accomplished occupant of that office or any criticism 
upon his predecessors. My purpose was merely to illustrate the 
possibilities under the law and point out that the law itself 1s 50 
framed that the Government, taking all possible advantages tat 
exist under it, could get just as low a rate of payment as eco 
nomic conditions would permit. In point of fact, however. & 
erally, if not almost or quite universally, the maximum rate )9s 
been paid to the railroads, because wherever the opportunity to 
exact more from the railroads has appeared, the Government '0s 
chosen to exact greater service rather than a lower rate of })"y- 
ment. 

A second feature of the law is that it provides for the payme"' 
for m#)carried over the whole length of the route. Let mer 
the exact expression: 

‘ On routes carrying their whole length an average weight of mail per I 
ete. 

It is important for us to consider what these words mean, ' 
cause I think they carry very little meaning to the mind upon te 
mere reading of them. The payment for the transportation 0! 
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mail is neither based on weight alone nor on distance alone. It 
is based upon weight multiplied by distance; in other words, it is 
based upon neither tonnage nor mileage, but — ton mileage. 
Perhaps no better way of describing this exists than by taking an 
actual or an assumed instance of ascertaining mail pay. I find 
one on page 203, volume 2, of the report. Let me insert it in the 
RecORD without reading: 
Weighing sheet for assumed route. 


























= Weight of mail. enna | Average 
: ——_ | Weight | weight 

os Distance} carried | Pound | carried 

Station. between) taken between | Mileage | “over 
stations. Put off. | ; of mail.| ~~ 

on. stations. whole 

| route. 

Miles. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
a. 8 eee ge ae, ee a ee ioeces 
B. ...cc dnaneaeieaetie 10 7,000 4, 000 | 5, 000 50, 000 lsoucqgacce 
a. " oameeh 12 8, 000 5, 000 8, 000 96, 000 | ececce ence 
cde eg ae 6,000 | 6,000} 168,000 |... 2... 
Total and result. 50 | 15,000 | 15,000 |.......... | 314,000} 6,160 

| | 

Weassume a railroad with terminals 50 miles apart. Thetrain 


starts at Station A with 5,000 pounds of mail and travels 10 miles 
to Station B. That 5,000 pounds of mail multiplied by 10 gives 
the pound-mileage—50,000 pounds. At Station B 4,000 pounds is 
put off and 7,000 pounds is taken on, leaving 8,000 pounds carried 
12 miles to Station C. This 8,000 multiplied by 12 gives 96,000 as 
the pound-mileage. At the next station 3,000 pounds is taken on 
and 5,000 put off. Consequently to the fourth and last station 
there is carried 6,000 pounds of mail, which, multiplied by the 
distance between the stations, 28 miles, makes 168,000 pounds-mile- 
age. We get, by simple arithmetical process, which I will not 
stop to describe, the average carried one way on the whole route 
as 6,160 pounds. Beginning at the other end of the route, making 


the return trip, we obtain by the same process the average carried | 


that way on the route. 

Adding these two sums together gives us the daily weight over 
the whole route, The weighings are conducted for thirty-five days 
and the average daily weight over the whole route is thus obtained. 
We then examine the law and find what is the rate of pay per mile 
per annum which the weight obtained calls for. That being 
found, it is multiplied by the length in miles of the route, which 
gives us the annual compensation for the carriage of mail. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas, While the gentleman is on that line of 
thonght, will he permit me a question? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. Did the commission ascertain with any 
— of certainty the average cost per pound of transporting the 
mails? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. We did. 
point later. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. May I ask the gentleman who pre- 
pared that table to which he referred? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Adams, 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. That makes it authentic for the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I will say that the greatest as- 
sistance given to the commission has come from Mr. Adams. The 
only person who has rivaled him in any respect is the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Loup]. Those twogentlemen brought this 
question to a platform where gentlemen can discuss and disagree 
about it without losing their temper, because I think I shall dem- 
onstrate to the House later on that the controversy has come to 
be confined within a very narrow limit. 

Another thing that is to be noted about this law is that it deals 
With railway routes and not with railway corporations or railway 
systems. The Postmaster-General designates these routes. In 
the last fiscal year there were 2,668 of them. Therefore any rail- 


I shall come to that 


road system may have vastly different rates of pay for the different | 
routes upon which the service is performed, Take, for instance, | 


the Boston and Maine system in my own part of the country. 
There is one route, between Wakefield and Peabody, where the pay 
per ton per mile is $2.47, while between Boston and Portland it is 
only 8 cents. On the Pennsylvania road there is one route, be- 
tween Three Rivers and Pottersdale, where the Government pays 
58.55 per ton per mile, while between New York and Philadelphia it 
paysabout 7.2 cents perton permile. Or,inother words, Mr. Chair- 
man, we pay 122 times as much upon one route as upon the other. 
These great payments, however, are exceptions, and grow out of 
the fact that where the mail is less than 200 pounds per day the 


same payment is made as for 200 pounds, thus much increasing | 


the rate per ton. A fairer comparison can be made by taking the 
case of exactly 200 pounds. We pay the railroad company, tor 
instance, for transporting the mails between New York and Phila- 
delphia about 7.2 cents per ton per mile, while we pay any railroad 
that carries only 200 pounds per day over the entire route $1.17 per 
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ton per mile. This feature the House will perceive to be of much 
importance in the discussion of this question. 

he next feature to which I wish to call your attention is that 
this part of the law neglects entirely the element of space occu- 
pied and bases the rate of payment for transportation upon weight 
multiplied by distance—upon the ton mileage, in other words. 
That is of much importance, because in another part of the law 
it is provided that ‘‘every railroad company carrying the mail 
shall carry on any train which may run over its road, and without 
extra charge therefor, all mailable matter directed to be carried 
thereon.” 

In other words, the Government of the United States, within 
the limits of the number of trains run, may dictate the number of 
daily transportations of mails that there shall be, and therefore 
the amount of mail that shall be carried in each individual case 
of transportation. For instance, to use a familiar illustration, the 
309,000 pounds of mail transported daily between New York and 
Philadelphia is carried in 140 trains, although 26 of the trains 
carry 90 per cent of the entire mail. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. I would like to ask the gentleman if 
it is not true that two trains actually carry the bulk of that mail? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. [am not informed as to that. 
I should say not, however. But the gentleman may have looked 
into the matter more recently and acquired information that I 
have not discovered. 

The next feature, Mr. Chairman, to which I wish to call your 
attention briefly is that which provides that the compensation 
shall be ascertained by weighing the mail for such a number of 
successive working days, not less than thirty, at such times as the 
Postmaster-General may direct, not less frequently than once in 
four years. Now, these weighings are made, as I have just stated, 
once in every four years, although they may be made in cases of 
emergency which may arise—where great changes have occurred 
in the mail transportation either one way or the other—at other 
intervals to be fixed by the Postmaster-General. It depends en- 
tirely upon his judgment in the matter. He can dictate when, 
in his judgment, this weighing shall take place. For instance, if 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system, and I use that as a convenient 
illustration because it is near us, if a weighing occurs upon that 
system this year and the weight is ascertained upon the basis of 
| thirty-five days’ weighing, no matter whether there might bean in- 
| crease or a decrease, that weight would be the basis of compensa- 

tion for the four years to come. This would be the basis of com- 
| pensation for the railroad company during that period of four 
| years unless the change in the amount of mail was so marked as 
| to call for a new weighing by order of the Postmaster-General. 
The railroads have complained very bitterly of this condition 
| of affairs, and, in my judgment, not entirely without justice, as 
| the general tendency of the mail istowardan increase. Wherever 
| this increase occurs, the railroads are carrying weight for which 
| they are not paid. On the other hand, gentlemen will observe 
that it is true that these quadrennial weighings are very suscep- 
tible to fraud or error, and instances have been brought to the 
attention of the commission where fraud was committed in the 
weighings. Gentlemen will observe that the effect of successful 
fraud is multiplied many fold. The object of the weighings is to 
get the daily weight, and they are spread over a sufficient length 
of time to obtain a fair average. Therefore, if the weight is 
fraudulently increased, the fraud is multiplied by the days in the 
| year and again by the four years during which the weight is 
| used as a basis of payment. Moreover, where the fraud is com- 
| mitted by actually stuffing the mails during the weighing period, 
the fraudulent matter may go over some other and innocent 
route and increase its payin the same way. You may inquire 
whether these frauds are frequent, or whether they are likely to 
occur and escape the detection of the Government officials. I 
can state, for one, that I do not believe they are frequent. Ido 
not think they can occur without coming under the notice of 
| some one charged with responsibility in connection with the mat- 
ter. If, of course, there is collusion between those who desire to 
stuff the mails in order to secure this improper weight and the 
Government officials who are doing the weighing, the fraud may 
happen to escape detection. We had a little instance of this kind 
| which came under our own observation. A man had builta short 
railroad and desired to get good pay for transporting the mails 
overit. He went toall of the newspapers in San Franciscoand sub- 
scribed for a largenumber of copies for a period of some months, and 
| had them transmitted in the mail over his road at the time when 
the weighing was to take place. Of course he would have re- 
ceived the additional compensation resulting from the increased 
| weight. But not only that—these papers not only went into the 

mails that were carried over his own road, but went over four or 
| five other roads, with the result of increasing their compensation 
as well. That fraud did not succeed, however, inthe end. What 
gave it a chance of success was because the owner of the railroad 
had conspired with a Government official who was charged with 
the duty of observing and inspecting the weighing of the mails. 
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3ut through the efforts of the commission, I think it may be 
fairly said, that subject was brought to the attention of the Post- 
Office Department and was rectified. I will say again that I 
believe no great frauds in the weighing can occur without being 
detected by officials of the Government, if they are honest. And, 
as the gentleman from California |[Mr. Loup] suggests, they must 
be known not only to one, but to very many men, and it is im- 


probable that frauds upon any scale that would be of any conse- | 


quence could occur without their detection by the Government or 
some officials of theGovernment. By a recent act the fraudulent 
increase of the mail during the weighing period is made a criminal 
offense. 

The last feature of the law to which I desire to call attention is 
the most important thing in it, and that is that under its provi- 
sions the rate of pay decreases automatically as the weight of the 
mail increases. I will not repeat the statute which, as we have 
seen, starting with a compensation of $42.75 per mile per annum, 
where the daily weight is 200 pounds, lowers by stages until for 
every 2,000 pounds over 5,000 pounds the compensation is $21.37. 
Professor Adams has translated the words of the law intoterms of 
ton mileage and actual pay per mile per annum ina table which I 
will insert, but not read. 


Summary showing rate per ton and revenue per mile under the law of 1873. 
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Norer.—The average weights and amounts of pay per mile per annum in | 


black figures are explicitly prescribed in the laws mentioned; the others are 
computed from these according to the weights prescribed by the Postmaster 
General as warranting the addition of $1 to the annual pay per mile, these 
weights being 12 pounds where the daily average weight of mail is between 
200 and 500 pounds, 20 pounds where the daily average weight of mail is be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 pounds, 20 pounds where the daily average weight of mail 
is between 1.000 and 1,500 pounds, 20 pounds where the daily average weight 
of mail is between 1,500 and 2,000 pounds, 60 pounds where the daily average 
weight of mail is between 2,000 and 3,500 pounds, 60 pounds where the daily 
average weight of mail is between 3,500 and 5,000 pounds, 80 pounds where the 
daily average weight of mail is above 5,000 pounds. Amounts not warranting 
the addition of an entire dollar are neglected 


The laws prescribe that for each additional 2,000 pounds above 5,000 pounds | 


there shall be paid $21.57} per mile of route per annum. 


If I were to undertake to illustrate this automatic operation 
of the statute by achart, as Professor Adams has done, you would 
see that beginning with 200 pounds the rate of pay as the weight 
increases goes down very rapidly until you reach 30,000 pounds, 
and you would find that the rate of decrease appeared as a para- 
bolic curve, always tending to approach the base line of 5.856 
cenis per ton per mile, but never actualiy reaching that line. 
This fact arises from the consideration that all mail in excess of 
5,000 pounds per day is carried for 5.856 cents per ton per mile, but 


that in any case a part—though of constantly decreasing relative | 


importance—is carried at a higher rate. Under the operations of 
the law something over 60 per cent of the mail is carried for un- 
der 10 cents per ton per mile. 

Now, one other consideration with regard to the law, and then 
I shall come to discuss some other branches of the subject. I said 
that the part of the law which I read neglected space entirely as 
a basis of payment. But space is recognized in another part of 
the iaw. Iltis recognized in the provisions for the payment for pos- 
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| 
| 
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tal cars, which the statute provides shall beat a rate not to exceed 
$25 per mile per annum for cars 40 feet in length, and so on, unti] 
we come to $50 per mile per annum for 60-foot cars. This pay- 
ment is in addition to the weight payment which I have described, 
A great deal of criticism has been addressed to the payment which 
is made for the postal cars. Before coming to-that, I should like 
to call your attention to the historical reason for the use of postal 
cars. It is contained in the report of Mr. Bradley, a very valua- 
ble report submitted to the commission at its request. It will be 
found on page 156 of the second volume of testimony. I do not 
turn to itat this moment, and I will not undertake to find it now. 

Mail used to be distributed and sorted in so-called ‘‘ distribution 
offices,” and the mail was transported on the railroads in closed 
pouches. There was no distribution of any consequence there, 
It was taken to a distributing oftice and there assorted and sent 
along again towardits destination, Inowfindthestatement of Mr, 
Bradley, which is as follows: 

The railway post office service, or, in other words, the distributi: 
mails in transit, was begun in 1864. Previous to that time there were 1 
postal cars, and no attempt to sort mail in transit on the principal li: 
railway. There were in existence previous to that time employees o 
Post-Office Department called route agents, or mail-route messenge: 
some cases these were subsidized baggagemen), who handled the local 
bags, exchanging them at the way stations, and who sometimes handled d 
rect posenaee of letters made up by one post-office for another post-: 
but there was no sorting of mails in transit as the term is now underst 
On the trunk lines there was no attempt at general distribution of mai). 

The system had been that the large post-offices of the country were : 
nated as distributing post-offices, and were given an additional allowan 


| clerical force for that purpose. These post-offices sorted the through ma 
| as they found time for it, and made up this mail for other distributing ; 
| offices, where of course it was again delayed for re-sevaration, to be trans- 


mitted to some other distributing post-office, until it finally got nea 
locality of its destination. This system required the mail to remain 01 
these several distributing po offices for distribution, and occupying 
days in transit, where perhaps twenty-four hours would now be sutflici 


Postal cars were devised to give room to the Government to 


| sort the mail during its transit. That accounts for the origin of 


postal cars, and it becomes a very important feature when we 


| come to consider the general question of reduction of mail pay. 


After having paid for the transportation of the mail why should 
we pay something extra for the cars in which it iscarried? At 
first sight it seemed very clear to me that we ought not to d 


| Having paid for the carriage of the mail itself, which was carri 
| upon a train, it seemed to me that there was no reason or ju 
|in paying something in addition for a car in which to carr 


But when we come to consider the reason which brought 

cars into existence, and when we come to consider what the) 
actually doing now, [ think we shall be convinced, as almos 
members of the commission were convinced and as the commis- 
sion’s expert was convinced, that the pay for railway posta 


| was a just payment fora just service. To this extent | 
| with the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLemina]. Ther 
| logic in the distinction between apartment cars for which \ 


not pay extra and postal cars for which we do. They a 


| stantially alike except in size. Iam not, however, for that: 
| willing to increase the pay for the sake of the logic. 


It will appear later on that we carry, on an average, al 


tons of mail in one of these postal cars. The new 60-foot 


cars that are now being made, weigh from 80,000 to 100,000 p 
and we ure asking the railroad to carry a car having a dead 
paying weight of 80,000 to 100,000 pounds simply for the | 
of carrying in it 2 tons of mail which earns a compensatio! 


| any one of us desired to cross the continent and were willi! 
| take our chances in an ordinary car, we should expect to | 


rate of fare. If two or three of us thought we ought to |! 
whole car to ourseives for any purpose which might suit ou! 
ure or comfort or convenience, we should expect to pay «! 
rateof fare. And that isthe theory upon which therailway | 
car service is paid for, as an extra item in the accounts. 
Gentlemen say, ‘‘ Why, a postal car costsonly about $5 0 
you pay more than that each year for its rental.” Well 


| not pay for rental of cars. It is an illustration of how wor 


serve to conceal the real truth. I suppose any railway 


| country would build us postal cars by the thousands ani! 


them to us for asmall percent upon the cost of their constru 
But what we pay is not for rent of the car. We pay for! 

the car. We pay for the labor, the coal, the maintenance | 
track, and the thousand and one expenses which go into | 


| pense account of the operation of a railroad. And when w 
| to consider all those questions and consider the further fa 


the pay for a postal car averages just about what is paic 


| carriage of a ton of mail, we see that the problem assur 


entirely different aspect. It is, in effect, guaranteeing to ‘ 


| postal car which a railroad operates, over and above the pay" 


for the mail which it actually does carry, the payment fora! 

ton of mail which it does not carry. The reason why we ! 
that guaranty is the same reason that would control any ©! 
us if we sought to have for our own convenience a whole se 
instead of a half section in a sleeping car. We pay for ther 











in which to work conveniently in the one case and to sleep con- 
yeniently in the other. 

Why talk about the rent of a car—the rent of a postal car? You 
might as well talk about the rent of a Pullman sleeping car. I 
pay $6 for a section, and I usually occupy one in going from here 
to Boston, for one night. I could get a room in one of the best 
hotels in the country for that amount. I pay $6 for a little box 
hardly big enough to catch arat and hold it. Why do I pay that 
with all the inconvenience of asmall room? It is because I am 
traveling in the meantime. Iam not paying merely for the space 
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| occupy or merely for the weight the railroad is carrying, but | 


paying because they are carrying me over the country in an 


apartment that is provided for that purpose. I expect to pay | 


more than I would have to pay if I were hiring a room of the 


same size in the best hotel in the country, standing upon the most | 


expensive land. 

Mr. GROW. You are traveling while you are s!eeping. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Iam traveling while lam sleep- 
ing, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania suggesis, and occupying 
much more space than I am entitled to as mere freight. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. If the gentleman will permit me, right 
there. The railroad postal car is nothing more nor less than a 
post-office on wheels, a moving post-office. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I thank the gentleman for the 
suggestion. Gentlemen treat this question as if the Government 
were hiring a stationary freight car, when, in fact, we are hiring 
a traveling post-office. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. Any offense committed against the 
postal laws in a postal car is the same as if it were committed in 
any of the post-offices of the country. Now, the question I wanted 
to ask the gentleman is this: If, having the post-office on wheels, 
a traveling post-office, the gentleman does not believe that it 
would be to the best interests of the Government to own their own 
traveling post-offices,as they do own the post-offices throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, as a metter of expediency, 
as a matter of economy, and pay the railways for hauling these 
traveling post-offices? 


Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Well,in that case I would say 


to the gentleman from Texas, the railroad might pay us mileage, | 


though doubtless we should be required to guarantee a certain 
minimum weight of mails to be carried in each car. We looked 


somewhat into the business arrangement which exists between | 


the railroads and those furnishing cars. 
pany furnishes cars to the railroad for the transportation of its 
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that when mail is transported upon a full postal car an additional 
compensation is given for hauling the car, which 1s a tacit recog- 
nition of the justice of paying for space occupied but not filled 
with paying freight. 

I now come immediately to the work of the commission. When 
we began the work, there were in existence and supposed to be 
true, certain statistics which had largely affected public opinion. 
The statistics came from the Post-Office Departmentitself. Gen- 
tlemen who based their reasoning upon those statistics had a good 
excuse for doing so because they were issued and put in circula- 
tion by the Department itself. By those statistics it appeared 
that the average rate paid to railroads for transporting the mails 
was 6.58 cents per pound, that the average haul was 328 miles, and 
that we paid, on an average, 40 cents per ton per mile to the rail- 
roads for transporting the mails. Gent'emen may carry these 


in ce ° ° . ‘ ? 
figures, if they please, in their minds, as they are important. We 


went staggering along under the weight of those statistics until 
the summer of 1899. While we suspected that they were false, 
there did not seem to be anybody who could demonstrate that 
they were not true. At that period we employed Professor Adams 
to assist us in our investigation. He was, as gentlemen know, 
professor of economic science in the University of Michigan and 
statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that I never came in contact with 
a gentleman who impressed me more favorably than Professor 


Adams did and does. He brought order out of chaos. He en- 
tirely changed the basis of the discussion of the question. Who- 


ever undertakes to discuss it upon either side hereafter must dis- 
cuss it on the lines that Professor Adams laid down. The amount 
of aid he rendered the commission and the public in the discus- 
sion and deliberation cn this question can not be overestimated. 
{[Applause.] He began acareful study of the voluminous evidence 
which we had taken, us well as all the facts which he independ- 
ently ascertained for himself. He submitted his report to us in 
New York, just before the meeting of Congress in December, 
Iso). 

In the meantime another event had occurred which materially 
aided in the correction of inaccurate statistics. From year to year 
the reports of the Postmasters-General had contained figures show- 
ing the weight of the mail. Except in the case of paying second- 
class matter, which is a known figure, because it is always weighed 
to ascertain the postage to be paid, these figures were estimates, 
and the estimates were obtained in this way: In 1890 Mr. Wana- 


| maker ordered a count and weighing of the mails at all points of 


passengers, the Pullman Company collecting the fares for berths | 


and seats, and the railroad company receiving the ticket fares. 
The railroad companies pay 2 or 3 cents to the Pullman Company 
per mile run, or instead of paying mileage keep the cars in repair. 


origin for a period of seven days. With the results of these weigh- 
ings as a basis, a calculation of the weight for the whole year was 
made. From year to year after, the supposed weight of mail was 


| found by estimating an increase proportional to the increase in 


‘he companies in Chica ike our & Co., also furnish their | 
Tl panies in Chicago, like Armour & C Iso f h tk 


own cars for the transportation of meat. Armour & Co. receive 
mileage of sixth-tenths to three-fourths of 1 cent per mile run. 
On the other hand, it appears that they guarantee a minimum 


load of 10 tons to a car; that is to say, they pay freight on 10 | 


tons, no matter how much less is in the car, and pay the extra 
freight upon anything over 10 tons. For reasons which I can not 
dwell upon now, the Pullman service is peculiar, but without 
doubt, if we should furnish the postal cars and guarantee a min- 
imum load, the railroads would pay us mileage. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. Does the gentleman think it would be 
best to do that? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Iam not prepared to go that 
far. We made some investigation of the subject, but not suffi- 
cient investigation to warrant a final conclusion. The evidence, 
as far as it went, tended to convince us all that the change would 
not be an advantageous one. If we made the change, we should 
undoubtedly have to guarantee a minimum load, which might 
lead to consequences quite unforeseen, It is entirely practicable 
for the Government to own its own postalcars. At least it seems 
sotome, Wecould have them constructed, say by the Pullman 
Car Company, as cheaply as a railroad could. An arrangement 
could be entered into with the railroads to keep the cars in repair, 
just as they now in many cases keep the Pullman cars in repair. 
Still | think I can say that none of us were impressed with the ad- 
Visability of making that change. 

i have now, Mr. Chairman, completed all that I desire to say 
upon the nature of the law prescribing railway mail pay, the 
theory upon which it is based, and its practical operation. I have 
shown that, primarily, compensation is based upon the weight 
of the mails multivlied by the distance which they are carried, 
and that the rate lowers automatically upon any given route as 
the weight increases; that the automatic reduction proceeds quite 
rapidly until the weight of mail reaches 30,000 pounds per day, 
and then ceases to decrease rapidly as the weight increases be- 
yond that point; that the Government reserves the power to de- 
termine how frequently and upon what trains mail shall be trans- 
ported, and thus in effect determines the load upon the car, and 





postal revenue. For reasons which [ will not recount, we dis- 
trusted the statistics thus obtained, and suggested to the Depart- 
ment the advisability of causing new weighings to bemade. The 
Department cheerfully undertook the task and caused weighings 
to be made at every post-oflice in the country for a period of thirty- 
five days in October and November, 1899. Thusthe actual amount 
of mail matter by classes originating in the United States during 
that period was ascertained. 

From the length of time covered by these weighings and the 
careful methods adopted in their conduct, we believed that a sub- 
stantially correct computation of the weight for the whole fiscal 
year could be and was made. 

I will not dwell on the results obtained. They are set forth in 
full in the last report of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
where they may be readily consulted. 

They demonstrate, in the words of that report, that the statis 
tics obtained from the Wanamaker weighing “were unreliable 
and unsatisfactory.” I will insert in the ReEcoRD, without 
troubling the House by reading them, tables which show two sur- 
prising facts, namely: That 86 per cent of the total weight of mail 
matter is sent to railroads for transportation, and that 48 per cent 
of the matter for which we pay to the railroads transportation 
charges is mere equipment. 


Statement showing estimate of the total amount of mail oO} agin 
the United States, by classes, and the proportion of the sa t torai ads. 
Weicht f sl aia + Per cent 
Class Veight for Amount sent | I I ¢ bey wad 
365 days. to railroads local mail ronvis 
Pounds. | Pounds 
First class...... cca | 94, 888, 341 72,637,586 | 22, 250, 755 76. 55 
Second class. ......... 494, 417, 505 381, 757, 766 12, 659, 739 | 96. 79 
Second class, free.....| 32, 750, 550 20, 082, 508 12,718, O47 | 61.16 
Third and fourth class 145, 874, 518 125, 838, 025 20, 0536, 493 86. 26 
Government, free. ....| 06, 132, 692 86, 466, 748 0, Gt, O44 80. 4 
Equipmert...... cnases | 801, 602, 902 | 652, 065, 970 149, 538, 932 | 81.34 
SL: cintnnmudseaniaundisinndpn bandedints ans } 8,348, 682 |...... luo 
EOONE bdatu sansus | 1,565,666,508 | 1,347,145,180 | 226, 869,910 86. O4 
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Per cent, senciemanenencbachanaseienan classes, of mail matter sent to railroads, 


T Betimatea | Percent Per cent 
weight for 365) of total 
“day s. weight. 


Weight for 


Class. 35 days. 


iii dicate ana 
Pounds ounds. 
First class 5, 965, 248 72, 637, 586 | 
Second cls é 6, 606. 900 381 757, 766 
Second class, free | , 920, 925 may, ( 2 508 
7 hird and I | 2, 066, 660 125, 838, 025 
Forelgn Sb bblbintamiehds Se deed &, 348, 5 
Government, oe le 8, 466, 7 
Equipment 652, 063, 97 
Total , B47, 145, 

Weight of mail matter from which a 

Pat, nue is derived 2 56, 439, 366 
Weight of mail matter from w hich no 

revenue is derived 2, 738, 939 


588, 581, 956 


758, 563, 28 56. < 


, 178,305 1, 347, 145, 180 ' 100 


When the commission assembled in November, 1899, it was 
found that Mr. Bradley, Mr. Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and Mr. Adams, working independently, had arrived at the 
conclusion that the commonly accepted statistics were erroneous. 
I shall. speak more particularly of Mr. Adams’ views. 

Taking data which he procured himself, the testimony before 


the commission, and the results of the new weighing, Professor | 
Adams demonstrated by his study of them the fa!sity of the sta- 


tistics under which the public mind had been laboring. How 
great that falsity was I shall call to your attention by comparison 
of the new with the old statistics. ‘It had been supposed that we 
were paying 6} cents per pound as average payment to the rail- 
roads for the transportation of the mail. In pointof fact we were 
paying 2} cents per pound. 

Mr. COWHERD. What does the gentleman mean by the aver- 
age payment—the average haul? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. No; taking the whole mail and 
dividing by it the total railway mail pay you get the average price 
paid per pound. Ofcourse,a pound of mail going from here to Bal- 


timore pays a very smal! fraction of that amount, and if it goes to | 
San Francisco it pays more than the average; but the average is | 


2¢centsapound. Further, we found thatthe haul, instead of being 
328 miles, was 438 miles. We further found what is most impor- 
tant of all, that instead of paying 40 cents per ton per mile, we were 
only paying 12.56 cents perton per mile. In other words, we were 
not paying one-third as much as the Post-Office Department had 


led the people of the country to believe we had been paying. Gen- | 


tlemen can see at once that when that radical change in funda- 
mental statistics was developed, the question assumed an entirely 
different aspect. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. I may have misunderstood the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts, but I thought he stated that the cost | 


of transportation per mile—the general average—through the 
length and breadth of the country was 6.58 cents a pound. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. That is what it was supposed 
to be, but it is really 2} cents per pound, and instead of being 40 
cents a ton per mile, which, of course, is the most significant 
figure, it is 124 cents, roughly speaking, per ton per mile. 

Mr. MANN. 1 would like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to some figures in the report on the 
second-class matter, where your commission reports that there was 
paid for the second-class matter $20,000,000 and over, for railway 
transportation, and that the amount of the second-class matter 
transported was 414,000,000 pounds, which, at 2} cents a pound, 
would amount to less than $12,000,000. I would like to ask the 
gentleman for an explanation. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Well, Mr. Chairman, at first 
the question of the gentleman from Illinois, I confess, staggered 
me. But we use equipment for second-class as for other classes 
of mail. We pay for the equipment as well as for the mail itself, 
We pay for the equipment, which is 48 per cent of what we do 
pay for. The mail is put into sacks, taken to the railroads, and 
the sacks or pouches are all weighed just as they would beif they 
were transported by freight or express. We pay for the equip- 
ment, and that would account for the difference in the figures. 
My figures deal with the actual weight. Then when we put it 
into the cars we have the added weight of the pouches and the 
sacks. We have to have pouches in which it is sorted and trans- 
ported, and we have to pay for that additional weight. 

Mr. MANN. The second-class matter is stated to be 58 per cent 
of the entire mail transported. This 414,000,000 pounds of second- 
class matter would have to have added considerable to it in the 
way of equipment. 

Mr. LOUD. Double. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. It would have to have a good 


. 





deal added to it, and taking the mail altogether, all classes, tha 
weight of the equipment almost equals the weight of the mail, as 
I have shown. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield to me for an inguiry? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. LLOYD. Do I understand that the gentleman says that 
the difference between 2} cents and 64 cents per ton per mile is for 


| carrying the mail in sacks, for the inclosure? 


Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. LLOYD. Then I did not catch the gentleman’s idea. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I said that 64 cents was what 
we supposed we were paying for the average pound of mail, but 
in point of fact we were only paying 2} cents. 

Mr. LLOYD, That included the sacks or pouches? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. The last figure does include the 
payments for equipment. That is, we pay 2} cents for every 
pound transmitted, whether mail or equipment. 

Mr.LLOYD. And the 2} cents does not include sacks, pouches, 
or anything else? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes: it does, 

Mr. OLMSTED. In the remarks just made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts he seemed to speak of 2 cents as the rate per 
pound per mile. I understand that it is the rate for the entire 
distance. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I was speaking of the average 
rate paid all over the country, irrespective of the distance traveled. 

Now, I must hurry on and consider the question whether we 
can safely and justly reduce the railway mail pay. And in dis- 
cussing this question we must take into account that the funda- 


| mental idea is that of compensation. We have not any Govern- 


ment railroads, and the only way in which we can employ the 
roads is to pay them for what they do and pay them a fair price, 


which includes fair profit, and nothing more than that. Every- 


one agrees to that. Ordinarily we could ascertain this by finding 


| out what is the cost of the service and adding to that a reasonable 


allowance for profit on the transaction. But for one I believe it 
is utterly impossible to ascertain separately the cost to the rail- 
roads of transporting the mails. I believe the nature of the busi- 
ness is such that it is utterly impossible to separate this business 


| accurately from all the other business of the railroads and get 


even @ just approximation of what the cost is, although I recog 
nize fully the limitations of practical knowledge under which | 
speak. It may be thought possible that we can make inquiry as to 
the cost in other countries 

Mr. FINLEY. I would like toask the gentleman this question: 
Would he consider it a fair compensation for carrying the mails 
if we should give the railroad companies thesame average of com- 
pensation that they receive from the public for all other service? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Unquestionably, for the same 
service. If anything, the railroads ought to serve the Govern 
ment a little cheaper than they serve anybody else. 

Mr. FINLEY. Does the investigation in which the gentleman 
has taken part answer that question? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. It deals with the question, 


though it may not answer it. I am coming to that very matter 
| . 
| and | would be glad to have the attention of the gentleman from 
| South Carolina while I discuss it. 


Mr. THROPP. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts tell 
whether the rates have been reduced from year to year during th 
past ten years? 

Mr. MOODY ot Massachusetts. Iam coming to that very ques- 
tion. 

I can see that under ordinary circumstances in settling a ques- 
tion of this kind we might go to other countries and find there 
standards of comparison. We sought to do that. We sent an 


| official of the Post-Office Department to Canada—Mr. Bradle) 


an acute observer, and, I think, a profound thinker, with great 


| knowledge upon this whole subject. Mr. Loup went in beha!! o! 


the commission to Europe and investigated the service in (i 
many, France, and Great Britain. Reports upon both inv« stiga- 
tions are in the evidence. Those tworeports I commend to th 
tention of gentlemen whocaretostudy and understand this subje ct. 
I can not dwell upon them in my limited time. I can only say 
that so far as we could judge—and I think we can judge very 
little because the differences were so great—we are getting t!l° 
mails carried as cheaply as any of the countries where we soug"' 
to make any observations. 

Then we have the method of comparison just suggested by the 

gentleman from South Carolina | Mr, FrsteEy]—comparison wit) 
freight and express and passenger charges on the same railroa( 
It seemed to us after studying the question that the passeng’T 
service is probably the least profitable service to the railroads. [n 
fact, it was claimed to be doubtful if this service was of any pro"! 
at all, and the least profitable part of the passenger service seem d 
to be that part of it which was performed in Pullman and othe! 

















parlor cars. This observation is of great weight when we come 
to consider the nature of railway mail transportation. 

We considered the comparisons with express transportation. 
We found great difficulty in making such comparisons. Why? 
Because the large express company makes contracts with the rail- 
road companies by which it gives a certain part ofits gross re- 
ceipts in full compensation for all services rendered—generally up 
to 40 and 50 per cent, and in some cases, I believe, even higher. 
In other words, the express company collects all its charges from 
the public and then turns in, say, 50 per cent of the gross amount 
in payment for transportation. 

We found that the nature of the service rendered by the rail- 
road to the express company and that rendered to the Govern- 
ment in the carriage of the mail differed very greatly indeed. 
The Government expects to receive very much more expensive 
service than the express company receives. We did find, how- 
ever, one place where we could make an exact comparison. We 
found that the Illinois Central Railroad had a contract with the 
American Express Company by which the railroad company 
agreed to give to the express company certain parts of cars or 
whole cars upon specified trains, and the contract provided for 
payment for the space thus allotted to theexpresscompany. That 
contract will be found on page 421 of part 1 of our report. We 
submitted that contract to an expert in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, and told him to tell us whether the Government or the ex- 
press company was paying the most for the service received. He 
figured out the results and compared them. I am not mathema- 
tician enough to know whether the process was right, but nobody 
has criticised it. 

in that case, at least, the express company was paying very 
much more—almost twice as much—for the same service as the 
Government was paying. The general question of the compari- 
son of express and mail payments is best discussed in the report 
of Mr. Adams and the testimony of Mr. Julier, of the American 
Express Company. 

but Iean not tell—I do not think any man can—which character 
of business is the most profitable for the railroad company. If I 
had to guess, and guess upon my life, I would say that the express 
business was more profitable to the railroad than the mail busi- 
ness; and, again, I would say that the passenger business was less 
profitable, and that the most profitable business of all was that in 
which the charges are nominally the lowest—that is, the transpor- 
tation of freight. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not delay to make comparisons of the dif- 
ferent classes of railroad business, even if I had the ability and 
knowledge necessary to do so. I am conscious that I have 
neither. 

I can only say that, so far as I myself am concerned, the com- 
par sons between the charges for the transportation of mail on the 
one hand and the transportation of passengers, express, and freight 
on the other hand have afforded me little aid. The difference in 
the conditions of transportation and the difficulty of translating 
those differences of conditions into dollars and cents are so great 
that I find it impossible to make the comparisons in any way which 
assists me. You will find these comparisons frequently made and 
discussed from all sides in the testimony of the witnesses who 
were before the commission. In addition to the report of Pro- 
fessor Adams and the testimony of Mr. Julier, to which I have 
already referred, these questions are thoroughly discussed by Mr. 
Finley Acker, Mr. Kruttschnitt, and Mr. Kenna. 

[ have, however, thought it of significance to bring before the 
House the comparative reductions since 1880 in mail, passenger, 
and freight transportation, and the relative growth of the three 
kinds of traffic, and shall proceed to do so. The value, however, 
of these statistics depends entirely upon the assumption that at 
the earlier period a just relation between the charges for mail, 
freight, and passengers existed, an assumption which it is difficult 
to prove or disprove. If we attempt to inquire into the relative 
justice of the rates at the earlier period, we simply remove the 
problem to a time where it is still more difficult of solution than 
at the present time. It may be said generally that the evidence 
before us showed that when the law of 1873 was enacted the rail- 
roads protested that the standard of compensation provided in the 
law was unjust to them. 

Apparently the Government at that time conceded that to some 
extent the railroads were right in their complaints, because Mr. 
Bangs, then the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the rate of pay for postalcars should be 
increased 50 per cent and the railroads relieved from the burden 
of delivering the mails to post-oftices not more than 80 rods dis- 
tant from the railway station. Congress, however, did not adopt 
Mr. Bangs’ recommendations, and the law remained unaltered, 
Complaints of the railroads gradually ceased, possibly because 
they adjusted themselves to conditions, as men and corporations 
are apt to do when they find that they can not be changed. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Turorp] asked a few 
moments ago if there had been any reduction in the rates paid 
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for mail transportation the last few years. Of course there has 
been no change in the standard of payment. The existing law 
has been in effect since 1878, and has not been modified, but the 
nature of the law is peculiar. 

Mr. FINLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 
with his consent, as to what further investigation is necessary to 
furnish the data necessary to arrive at a proper conclusion in con- 
nection with this matter? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I will come to that as I pro- 
ceed. I am hastening as rapidly as possible with the brief time 
now at my disposal. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Chairman, the time of the gentleman 
from Mas:achusetts is about to expire, and this is probably one of 
the most important speeches we shall have on the subject from a 
gentleman thoroughly competent to talk upon it, and I wish to 
move that the gentleman be given all the time he wants to com- 
plete his remarks, so that he will not be hurried or cut off in any- 
thing that he desires to submit to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
House for its courtesy and will not abuse it, but will hasten on 
as rapidly as I can. 

I was saying that there had been no change in the law since 
1878. Ihave described the features of the law, which automat- 
ically reduce the rate of payment as the weight of the mail carried 
is increased. The result has been, I may say, a great reduction in 
the actual amount paid per hundred pounds for the transportation 
of the mails. For instance, it cost in 1873 to transport the mail 
per ton per mile 26.42 cents. It cost usin 1898 per ton per mile 
12.567 cents. Both figures include postal-car compensation; so 
there has been a great reduction under the automatic operation 
of the law. 

Mr. THROPP. Does the gentleman refer to the period from 
from 1873 to 1898? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Yes; and since 1880, when the 
statistics first became available for comparison, there has been a 
decrease in passenger rates of 21 per cent, a decrease in mail rates 
of 39 per cent, always understanding that this is the automatic 
decrease of which I speak. The decrease in freight rates has 
amounted to 44 percent. In other words, during that period mail 
rates have decreased considerably more than passenger rates and 
somewhat less than freight rates. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. 
know the gentleman wants to ask. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. I presume the gentleman is a mind 
reader? [{Laughter. | 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. There is this fact, however, to 
be observed, which prevents the statement that I have just made 
from being a complete answer to the proposition of reduction. In 
the meantime—that is, since 1880—passenger mileage had increased 
233 per cent. The ton mileage of freight had increased 353 per 
cent, and the ton mileage of mail had increased 579 per cent. In 
other words, mail had increased much more than passengers, much 
more than freight. That brings us to the real question in this 
case. Why is it that mail rates should not be reduced still fur- 
ther when we find that the increase of the ton mileage has been as 
great as the statistics show it to be and so much greater than the 
increase either in freight or passenger traffic. 

Mr. THROPP. Will the gentleman allow me just one question 
on that same subject? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. In a moment, 
the gentleman who interrupted me first. 

ir. HENRY C. SMITH. What I wanted to suggest was—and 
I know the gentleman desires to be perfectly fair in this matter— 
I wanted to ask him if it is not true that this difference between 
26 cents and 12} cents does not originate from these false weigh- 
ings and false statistics with which the public were deceived? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. No, it does not have any con- 
nection with those weighings. That reduction is computed from 
the actual amounts paid to the railroads for transportation and 
the actual distance traveled. The weight of the mails that origi- 
nate throughout the country is of no importance on the question 
of railway mail transportation, and you can not tell anything 
about railway mail transportation simply from the total weight 
of themail. The weight of mail that isconcerned in railway mail 
transportation is the weight carried upon each road. One piece 
of mail may be carried 10 miles, over a part of one road, or it may 
be carried 3,000 miles, over several roads. The weight of mails 
that is concerned in railway mail transportation is the weight car- 
ried upon each road. For the purposes of mail compensation, mail 


I am coming to just what I 


Let me answer 
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may be weighed five or six times on five or six different roads in 
going across the country. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. What I had in mind was the state- 
ment which I understood the gentleman to make, that when this 
investigation began, the people had false statistics upon which to 


act. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. And they thought they were paying 
the railroad companies about 26 cents, when in reality, if they 
knew the real statistics, they were only paying about 12. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. No; these statistics that I 
have just given were furnished by Professor Adams. They show 


the true figure in both cases. They were never available to the | 


public before. He has taken what we actually do now pay to the 
railroads and what we actually paid them in 1873. The difference 
is the true reduction in the rate per ton per mile. Nowl will 
answer the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. THROPP. I only wish to make the matter perfectly clear. 
As I understand now, we have really reduced the rate per ton 
per mile within twenty-five years more than half—that is, from 
26 cents and a fraction to 12 cents and a fraction. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. THROPP. In addition to that has not the Government re- 
ceived the benefit during these twenty-five years of greatly im- 
proved service in fast trains for carrying the mails? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Unquestionably. 

Mr. THROPP. So that the Government has been benefited in 
both ways. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. In both ways, unquestionably. 
There can be no dispute about that. There is really not much 
dispute about the facts, although there may be disagreement 
about the proper inferences to be drawn from them. 

I had just called attention to the fact of the almost equal re- 
duction of mail and freight rates, and also to the fact that the 


crease observed in any other character of transportation, and I 
had put to myself the real question in the case, why under these 
circumstances should there not be a greater decrease in mail rates 
than has actually been observed under the operation of the law 
of 1873. When we get these statistics we are at once brought to 


determination of this controversy. 

It is a law of transportation; 1 do not mean a statute law, but 
an economic law of transportation, upon which everybody seems 
to agree, that with the increase of traffic there should be a de- 
crease of transportation cost per unit. Professor Adams states 
that. Every railroad man who was before us agreed to it. It 
commends itself to the common sense and intelligence of every- 
one who undertakes to study the question. But when we come 
to consider that law it depends upon a reason, and the reason is 
this: That with the increase of density of traffic greater econo- 
mies are possible, and therefore there can be a decrease in the unit 
cost of the transportation of commodities. And if we find a place 
where the reason for that rule fails, we shall find a place where 
the rule itself fails. The railroads have told us again and again, 
** Let us transport the mail as merchandise and we shall be glad 
to transport it for a small fraction of what we now receive. We 
will transport it just as cheaply as we will transport the cheapest 
class of freight—soap, or sand, or sugar, or any other sort of heavy 
cheap freight. We will give you exactly the same rates if you 
will let us transport it in the same way.” 

The difficulty in applying the economic law under consideration 
to the postal service is just this. The requirements of the service 
deny to the railroads the economies upon which the workings of 
the law of transportation depends, and especially the economy of 
so transporting the load that the ratio of the dead weight hauled 
to the paying freight isa small one. One of the reasons for the 
great decrease in charges for freight transportation observed in 
this generation is that the ratio of the dead weight to the paying 
load has constantly decreased. According to the statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission concerning all the railroads of 


the country, there is on the average a ton of paying freight to | 


every ton and a third of dead load hauled. Thecars are filled full, 
and there is no unnecessary dead weight hauled. When, however, 
we come to the postal service, the conditions are exactly reversed. 
The demand of the Government has been for heavier cars and for 
more space in them, to be used for distribution and not for carry- 
ing che mail. 

The Post-Office Department voices the demand of the people for 
guick and frequent transportation of mails and their assortment 
while in the course of transportation. The people will not con- 
sent to allow the mails to accumulate. In responding to this 
demand the railroad companies are unable to load postal cars eco- 
nomically. Weare in the condition of the man who is not con- 
tent with a half seat in a car, but desires, with two or three com- 
panions, to have a whole car. In the one case he expects to pay 
one rate of fare. In the other he may justly be required to pay 


| at least, to transport the officials. 





| obliged to give the transportation, but they do give it. 
| ably costs a million dollars a year. 
| extended the cost of this free transportation will undoubted!) 


| ommends that this practice should be discontinued. 


| ing some equivalent for it. 


| on the railway mail cars will cease. 
| means prepared to say that such a change would be desira 


| for it. 





| splendid results and too heedless of the cost of them. 


| excess in the mail payments to the railroads, 
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another rate. We take the postal car and fill it with bags ang 
racks and sacks and they all take room. Consider, for instance 

the mail cars that ran into Chicago. They go into Chicago wit}; 
the mail assorted for the carrier for the business part of the city 

They run into the city with 175 sacks into which the mail is dis. 
tributed. That can not be done without room. If the Govern. 
ment, by the will of the people, insists on having the room in which 
to do this work, it must pay for it, and there is no escape from that 
conclusion, - 

I ought not to fail to notice that railroad companies are co) 
pelled to deliver the mails from the railway station to the post- 
office where the post-office is within 80 rods from the station. 
That is an item of considerable, though unascertained, magnituco, 
There is another thing: They are compelled, under moral! duress 
They furnish transportation, 
for instance, from Washington to San Francisco to officials 
their way to Manila. 

A MemsBer. Post-office officials? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Certainly, post-office officials, 
The Postmaster-General sends to the railroad company and 
‘*] want transportation for Mr. Smith from Washington to San 
Francisco,” and gets it. Possibly the railroad company is n 
It 
As the free rural deli, 


on 


crease, 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLEMING] in his report 1 
Lagre 
him that in equity it ought to be discontinued, yet I am not « 
willing to give up anything which we now have without ob 
Iam afraid that the suggestion « 
gentleman from Georgia that we hereafter pay all car far 
the postal officials will prove an item of so great magnitude that 


| it will go far to offset the reduction which his other suggestions 
ton mileage of mail had increased very much more than the in- 


would bring about. But to return. Itis not probable that we 
shall ever be able to effect a change by which the distribut 
Indeed, I am not b 


even practicable. Four or five years ago one of the Postma: 


| General stated that it was the ultimate purpose of the Depart 
that question, and the proper answer to that question is the proper | 


to cause all distribution to be made upon the trains. 
Undoubtedly that would expedite the mails, expedite them very 
much indeed; yetif that is done it will cost something. If we i: 
sist on expediting the mails in every possible manner, by pneu 
matic tube, by frequent deliveries, by the use of postal ca: 
distribution, in such a manner that only twoor three tons 0 


| ing freight can be carried in them, we shall find that all th 
| luxuries will prove to be expensive. 


If weare going to und 

to rival the telegraph and telephone in expedition, we must 
As the House well knows, I have been conservative in | 
adoption of these devices for the further expedition of the un 

I have been in favor of putting on the brakes lest we abso 
swamp the Post-Office Department with a deficit. It may be 
some things that I have said will be considered as criticisms 
those in charge of the Post-Office Department. Sometimes | 
thought that their minds were too intent upon a 

et, 1 
criticism is at all well founded, it is a criticism upon ( 
rather than upon the Department, for the Department 
nothing except what Congress approves and provides the m 
for. The American postal service is a branch of govern» 
activity of which the people may well be proud. It is char: 
ized by the most efficient service possible and by faithful 
ployees, devoted to its success, 

Let me now say a few words upon the conclusions of tl 
mission on the question of railway mail pay as expressed | 
several reports. We have all agreed on one thing, and Pr 
Adams agrees with us. We have all agreed that there is n 
The theory that 
roads have been grossly overpaid has been destroyed. No 
can read the evidence or study the question in the light of t! 
dence unless he comes to that conclusion which the eight me! 
of the commission and their expert have unanimously done 
there are some differences of opinion disclosed in the sever 
ports. Four members of the commission—Senators W0! 
ALLISON, and MARTIN, and Representative Loup—agree | 
recommendation that the railroads are not overpaid and tha 
law ought not to be changed, except that Mr. Loup holds | 
there should be a radical change in the law by substituting | 
ments on the space basis for those prescribed in the present 

My own report is that while I am not ready to recommen 
firmatively any reduction in the present rate, yet I think ‘ 
further investigation should be made by a commission to be 
stituted differently from the Congressional commission, 10 '''° 
hope that more economical methods of transporting the mali !)\y 
be discovered. In the absence of more definite information ‘5 '° 
the present practice, 1 have been unable to join in a report which 
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shall consider the question as absolutely closed. In my report 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CaTcHinGs] concurs. Fhe 
gentleman from Georgia {[Mr. FLEMING] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] agree in recommending a re- 
duction which would amount, approximately, to $3,000,000 a year. 
It will be seen from this statement that the difference between the 
members of the commission is not a great one. 

Of the thirty-nine and a half million dollars which we shall pay 
the railroads next year for mail transportation, a reduction of 
three millions is not a great saving, though we ought to save 
every dollar we can. On the other hand, the loss of that $3,000,- 
000 is not a great loss to the railroads. The mail pay of all the 
railroads together in 1898 constituted only 2} per cent of their 
total earnings. The gentleman from Georgia has said in his re- 
port, | doubt not with accuracy, that the reduction of $3,000,000 
proposed by him would be but one-twentieth of 1 per cent of the 
annual gross earnings. The question, therefore, is not vitally 
important either to the Government or to the railroads. Each 
desires exact justice. The railroads wish all that belongs to them, 
and the Government does not wish to pay a cent it ought not to 
ay. 
, | only speak of the narrowness of the issue between those who 
think there ought to be a reduction and those who are not satis- 
fied that there ought to be a reduction, to show that gentlemen 





considering this question may come to opposite conclusions with- | 


out violent differences of opinion. 


I am bound to say frankly that | 


up to the Christmas holidays I nad determined to report in favor | 


of some reduction. 
without suggestion upon it from anyone, re-read thoroughly ull 
the important parts of it, and came to the conclusion that I could 
not safely, with justice, in the present stage of the investigation, 
advocate any decrease. 

| confess I was led to that conclusion more by acareful examina- 
tion of Professor Adams’ views than by any other matter contained 
in the evidence. Yet it is doubtless true that Professor Adams 
has suggested a reduction in pay, and I will say a very few words 
in regard to his suggestions. 
fold. 
mail pay of 5 per cent. I can not follow him in that part of his 
opinion, because the reasons which he gives for it do not commend 
themselves to my best judgment. I can not quota extensively 
from his report on this part of the subject. In the original report 
no reasons were given for this horizontal reduction. Involume 2, 
page 445, he discusses the reasons for this suggestion in his revised 
examination. He says: 

Justification of the horizontal reduction—that is to say, a reduction which 
affects all roads under all conditions and in all parts of the country—is found 
in the fact that the railways of the country during the last quarter of a cen 
tury have been benefited by improved methods of manufacture and changes 
in the price of equipment and supplies quite independently of the economies 
introduced as the result of increased trafic. 

Speaking further, he says: 


I assumed that the purpose of this commission was to efface the deficit in 
the post-office administration. 
the chairman when (Part III of testimony, p. 76) he explained the reason for 
the existence of this commission as follows: “The country finds itself run 
ning an unprofitable Post-oftice Department. It desires to find a remedy for 
it.” In reading the testimony presented, I find that the ad vocates of the rail 
ways objected to any reduction whatever, claiming that now they were 
underpaid, while many of the advocates of reduced pay desired not only to 
wipe out the deficit, but to reduce postage at the same time. and proposed to 
throw the entire burden of economy upon the railways. Now, | hold that 
the railways are overpaid, but they are not grossly overpaid, and it seemed 
to me fair to them that they should not be called upon to bear the entire bur 
den of the economies necessary to wipe out the postal deficit. In viewing 
this entire matter, I came to the conclusion that $3,000,L00 was the limit that 
could reasonably be asked from railways and that the remainder of the say 
ing necessary to wipe out the deficit should come from the economies in the 
postal administration itself. 

Further on he says: 

Iam glad of the opportunity to make this explanation, because it shows 
that the recommendation of 5 per cent horizontal reduction in the railway 
mail pay rests upon the assumption that my report is but a part of a general 
scheme for reorganizing the Post-Office Department in order to extinguish 


+ 


the annual deficit. 

In another part of his testimony he says that he has not ex- 
amined the effect of a 5 per cent horizontal reduction on the 
smaller and more highly paid roads, a question which certainly 
ought to be investigated, because we found that upon those routes, 
in quite a number of cases, the railroad actually had expended 
more money for the messenger service from the station to the post- 
office than their total mail pay amounted to. I hope everyone will 
read allthat Professor Adams says upon this subject. While it is 
true that he suggests that the general economies in railroad trans- 
portation introduced in recent years justify this reduction, I can 
not fail tothink that his dominant thought was, in hisclosing words, 
a the commission was a scheme for extinguishing the annual 
deficit. 

Now, I do not take that view of the question, and for that reason 
have not given much thought to the 5 per cent horizontal reduc- 
tion, 


I took all the testimony home with me, and | 


His proposition of reduction is two- | 
First, he suggests a horizontal reduction upon all railway 
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sive rate of reduction expressed in the existing law. Gentlemen 
will remember that under the law of 1873 the limit of specific re- 
ductions is reached when 5,000 pounds per day are carried over 
the whole length of the route. Beginning at this point he pro- 
poses a progressive reduction in pay of from 1 to 12 per cent, the 
12 per cent reduction applying to the lowest paid, and therefore 
the routes upon which traffic is most dense. I may sayin passing 
that it is not unlikely that the 5,000-pound point was originally 
fixed as the — where reduction should stop, because at that 
time it was the point where economy in transportation must stop. 
That has been true ever since. Two anda half tons is about an 
average postal car load, and no matter how much the mail may in- 
crease, if the cars can not be loaded any more heavily than that, 
there is no opportunity for increased economy dependent upon in- 
crease in the weight of mail. 

I do not understand, after studying Professor Adams’ report and 
testimony with all the care of which I am capable, that he recom- 
mends unconditionallya reduction of mail pay. He urgently sug- 
gests further investigation, both into the present method of load- 
ing the cars and into the question of whether present methods 
can not be changed without detriment to the service. Many times 
he expresses the view that if the statements which were uncon- 
tradicted before us with regard to the loading of the cars were 
true there ought not to be any reduction. He declines to accept 
them as true. He declines to accept them as inevitable if they 
ave true. In both of these respects l agree with him. 1 think we 
stopped at the point where we ought to have begun again. I say 
‘* begun again ’ for the reason that I think tbat the studies of Pro- 
fessor Adams upon the subject so revolutionized our conceptions 
of it that they furnished a new point of departure for investiga- 
tion. Noram I content without further inquiry to acquiesce in 
the theory that the second, third, and fourth class mail sheuld be 
transported under the same conditions of speed and expense which 
we demand for first-class mail. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Is the gentleman going to ask a 
further investigation of the subject? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I have done so in my report. 
If the gentleman will read it he will find that I suggested that it 
would not be wise to prolong the life of the present commission 
and that further inquiry can be best conducted by a commission 
differently constituted. Let me warn gentlemen never to allow 
themselves to be appointed upon a commission. If, as my trunk 
was packed to go to Massachusetts at the close of the session in 
1898, when I heard my name read from the Speaker’s desk as a 
member of this commission, [ had known then what was coming, 





| my resignation would have been the next thing that would have 


Possibly I took too seriously the statement of | 


| reduction in rates proposed is not a large one. 
Secondly, Professor Adams proposes the extension of the progres- | to give my opinion whether the railroads would acquiesce if we 


been heard. 

Mr. BROMWELL. May I suggest that it is fortunate for the 
House and the country that the gentleman did not know it? 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. The gentleman from Ohio is 
very kind—more kind, I fear, than accurate in that respect. But 
let me return to the recommendation in my report. I recom- 
mended specifically a commission headed by Professor Adams, 
Confessedly he has no knowledge of the practical questions in the 
transportation of the mails, He stated himself many times that 
he had not the opportunity to study the practical side of the ques- 
tion as it ought to be studied. lam sure that he would agree 
with what I say. He isa man of great ability, and in the hand- 
ling of a question of that kind the equal of any man in the country. 
it goes without.saying that he is a man of the greatest sincerity 
and honesty. | believe that a commission headed by such a man 
as Professor Adams and reenforced by one of our best experts from 
the Post-Office Department—and we have many experts in that 
Department—and reenforced again by a fair-minded railroad man— 
and we saw splendid specimens of that kind of railroad man in 
the course of our investigation—I believe, | say, that such a com- 
mission con!d take up this question where we ieft it and bring 
about results which would be beneficial alike to the railroads and 
to the Government. 

Whether my suggestion is adopted or not, I am confident that 
the work of the commission has not been without results. 
The report of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General furnishes 
two instances of economies which are fairly traceable to the in- 
quiry instituted by Congress, though the specific credit of these 
economies belongs to that gent’eman himself. The disclosure 
which the new weighings made, that nearly half of what we paid 
to the railrouds was on account of the weight of equipment, has 
led the Levoartment to substitute for the lightest pouches we now 
have pouches which weigh about half as much. When this sub- 
stitution is completed there must be a very considerable saving in 
the payments to railroads. Again, mail equipment and post-office 
supplies are now being transported in carload lots by the cheaper 
method of freight, and thus are withdrawn from the expensive 
system of mail transportation. 

A few words more and I am done. 


food 


I have already said that the 
[think I am bound 
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should actually make this reduction. In my opinion, they would. 
They would think it unjust. I believe they would sincerely think 
it unjust, but 1 think they would still acquiesce in the reduction. 
Several reasons lead me to that opinion. The railroads are very 
anxious to carry the mails. They desire the business for one rea- 
son or another, not especially, I think, because it is profitable, but 
they desire it and will compete for it. Gentlemen may remember 
the marvelous competition that occurred very recently between 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and the Chicago and North- 
western for the privilege of carrying the mails between Chicago 
and Omaha on the fast mail train. They say they are losing 
money upon that transportation. Very likely they are, but for 
some reason the carriage of the mail is thought to be a desirable 
thing for the railroads. They put on these splendid trains per- 
hans through the same motive which leads them to run trains 
with fine sleepers and parlor cars, not because it pays, but because 
it advertises the railroad and on the whole promotes its well-being. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. That is one of the “utilities.” 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Yes; again the land-grant rail- 
roads under the law are transporting the mails for 80 per cent of 
what is paid to other railroads. They apparently do it willingly, 
though they render the same service which is rendered by other 
roads. They are glad to get the business. They compete for it. 
It pays regularly in good and bad times alike. Finally the rail- 
roads must carry the mails. It is the lifeblood of the communities 
through whichtheyrun. They are as much obliged to carry them 
as they are to carry coal and the other necessaries of life. One 
gentleman representing the railroads before us said frankly, ‘*‘ We 
have to carry the mails even if you compel us to carry them for 
nothing.” 

Though I state freely to the House my opinion that the railroads 
would acquiesce in the reduction proposed by this amendment, I 
think we ought to be governed by higher considerations than that. 
I think we should be governed by considerations of justice and 
equity. I think I might call the House to witness that I have 
never been in my service here the special advocate or creature of 
any corporation or corporations. I have endeavored to settle all 
questions upon the merits as they appeared to my understanding. 
We should let nothing escape which justly belongs to us, but in 
dealing with the railroads of the countrv we are bound to observe 


the same high standard of justice which we have the right to ex- | 


act from them in return. [Loud applause. } 


Preservation of Niagara Falls and the Level of the Waters 
of the Great Lakes. 


SPEECH 
OF 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


OF 


Wednesday, January 16, 1901, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The substitute for section 4 of this bill, which 
has been accepted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BuRTON], in 
my opinion is not second in importance to any provision of this 
measure, Thesubstituteis taken from Senate resolution 71, which 
has been passed unanimously by the Senate and is now before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairsof the House. The substitute reads 
as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to invite the Government of Great Britain to join in the formation 
of an international commission, to be composed of three members from each 
country. whose duty it shall be from time to time to report upon the condi- 
tions and uses of the waters adjacent to the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada, including all the waters of the lakes and rivers 
whose waters flow by the river St. Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean, also 
upon the maintenance and regulation of suitable levels, and also upon the 
effect upon the shores of these waters and the structures thereon, and upon 
the interests of navigation by reason of their diversion from their natural 
flow; and, further, to report upon the necessary measures to regulate such 
diversions: and, further, to enter into such agreements and make such rec- 
ommendations for improvements as shall best subserve the interests of navi- 
gation in said waters. 

The President is authorized to appoint the United States members of such 
commission, and said commission is authorized to employ such surveyors, 
experts, and other persons as it may deem needful in the performance of the 
duties hereby imposed. 

And for the purposes of said commission the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to expend, from the amounts heretofore appropriated for securing a 20- 
foot channel in the connecting waters of the Great Lakes between Buffalo 
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and Duluth and Chicago, the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to pay the portion of the expenses of said commission chargeah]a 
to the United States, including compensation for said commissioners repre. 
senting the United States, and of surveyors, experts, and other necessary 
services. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, without burdening the committee with 
statistics that have been so widely published, it suffices to say 
that the volume and extent of the commerce and of transporta- 
tion interests that are involved with these waters are enormous 
and rapidly increasing. 

Any serious diminution of the navigable features of these wa- 
ters would result in incalculable losses and concern world-wide 
interests. 

The numerous projects for utilizing these waters for naviga- 
tion, transportation, and for varied industrial operations, which 
look to their diversion from their natural flow, are now a menace 
to vast interests, and some such authoritative examination should 
without delay be set afoot as will present the facts in authentic 
form for definite action on the part of the nations primarily con- 
cerned. 

The committee will bear in mind that the substitute simply pro- 
poses an inquiry into the subjects involved and a report thereon 
as the basis of such action as Congress may deem advisable. 

The commission, it is hoped, will be constituted of those able to 
deal intelligently and disinterestedly with the subjects involved 
in their varied relations. 

I will enumerate a few of the projects that are already more or 
less advanced that will have a bearing on the integrity and use- 
fulness of these waters. 

The Chicago Drainage Canal is taking of the water that would 
naturally flow by Niagara Falls through the St. Lawrence to tide 
water 300,000 cubic feet per minute. This diversion it is proposed 
to extend to the Mississippi River, thence to the Gulf, to facilitate 
the commerce of the Mississippi Basin. 

From the Chicago Tribune of Tuesday, December 25, 1900, I 
learned that the flow of water through the Chicago River and the 
drainage canal was increased from 250,000 to 300,000 cubic fect a 
minute, December 24, 1900. On that day, for the first time, the 
full legal flow was turned on, and within a few moments the cur- 
rent in the river had increased until the water ran 4 miles an 
hour at the narrow points along the channel. Vessel men assert 
that this speed will be disastrous to shippping, and contend that 
had navigation not closed some time previous for the winter much 
trouble would have been caused to marine interests. As it was, 
complaint was made by Armour & Co. that the increased flow had 
lowered the water in the South Branch so that the company had 
been forced to close down its glue plant. No complaints of dan- 
ger to property were received, though they were expected. 

President Jones is reported to have asserted that the full flow 
would continue unless the War Department interfered or threat- 
ening danger to property or shipping demanded the lowering of 
the bear-trap dam and the reduction of the flow. He contended, 
it is said, that the increased quantity of water would aid in bet- 
tering health conditions in Chicago. 

The law requires— 

Said he— 
that a flow of 300,000 cubic feet a minute shall be maintained. Consequent! 
the board has no choice in the matter, and this flow will continue indefin 
Had navigation not been closed we doubtless would have received many 
plaints. ‘Che increased flow will continue next spring, however, unless it 1s 
shown that shipping interests will meet disaster if the volume of water 1s not 
lessened. 

Another canal is proposed from Cleveland to the Ohio River. A 
ship waterway is projected from the Georgian Bay to the Ottawa 
River, thence to Montreal, where immense expenditures are now 
being made to facilitate carriage to tide water through Canadian 
territory, shortening the distance of the water route to the extent 
of about 400 miles. ; 

The enlargement of the Erie Canal is proposed at an expen«l- 
ture on the part of the State of New York of something over sixty 
millions. aon 

It must readily be seen that a very slight diminution of the 
depth of these waters will most disastrously affect structures 00 
their margins at the lake shipping ports, such as docks, bulk- 
heads, warehouses, and elevators, and render useless or of dimin- 
ished utility a large volume of lake vessels. 

The State of New York has granted most improvidently and 
unwisely rights to take of the waters of the Niagara River 1n 1m 
mense quantities, in some cases unlimited, without the paymen'! 
of one dollar of compensation to that State. na 

These waters are to be diverted from their flow over Niagar® 
Falls, carried round by means of canals, and debouch below the 
falls. 

Two favored beneficiaries are now taking water from the river 
in large quantities, and the Canadian government is granting 
similar privileges, but with provident provisions for compens* 
tion. 
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I know of seven separate and distinct companies which have 


been granted the right to take these waters. The companies are: 

The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, organized in 1879 under the manufacturing act of 1848, but 
without special rights of a charter from the State. This com- 
pany owned a canal 70 feet wide and 14 feet deep, tapping the river 
1 mile above the falls, with a horsepower capacity of 8,000 and a 
water flow of 1,727,880 gallons a minute. I understand it has or 
will double the size of the canal, which, of course, means nearly 
doubling the amount of water it will take. The State of New 
York receives no compensation from this company. 

The Niagara River Hydraulic Tunnel, Power and Sawer Com- 
yany of Niagara Falls was chartered in 1886, and changed its 
name in 1889 to the Niagara Falls Company. This company is 
pre hibited from taking more water from the river than shall be 
sufficient to produce 200,000 effective horsepower. Its horse- 
power capacity at present is believed to be 100.000, and it draws 
from the river to generate this amount 3,859,680 gallons a minute. 

If its tunnel were increased so as to carry water enough to gen- 
erate the permitted 200,000 horsepower, about 6 per cent of the 
total amount of water flowing over the falls would be diverted by 
this company alone, as various experts have agreed in their com- 
putations that the total flow is about 123,420,000 gallons a minute. 
For this right, to which many others were added by the State to 
facilitate the sale of the company’s power and light, the com- 
pany pays nothing. Canada was much shrewder in this respect 
than New York. The same company obtained from the Dominion 
Government a grant for the use of an equal amount of water on 
the Canadian side of the river, and for this it pays a fixed rental 
of $15,000 for the first 10,000 electrical horsepower generated and 
an additional charge for every horsepower disposed of beyond the 
first 10,000. In 1899 the company paid to the commissioners of 
the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park $20,000. 

The Lockport Water and Electric Company, chartered in 1886; 
the Niagara County Irrigation and Water Supply Company, char- 
tered in 1891; the Lewiston Water Supply Company, incorporated 
in 1888; the Model Town Company, incorporated in 1893; the Niag- 
ara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company, incorporated in 1894; 
and the Buffalo and Niagara Power and Drainage Company. incor- 
porated in 1889, all have authority to use an unlimited supply of 
water without paying the State of New York a cent for it. 

The end is not yet, as will appear from the following article 
taken from the New York Sun of December 4, 1900: 

RIVAL OF NIAGARA POWER COMPANY—THE VANDERBILTS SAID TO BE 
INTERESTED IN A SCHEME TO BUILD A GREAT POWER PLANT. 
Lockport, N. Y., December 8. 

The Vanderbilt millions, through the agency of the Niagara, Lockport and 
Ontario Power Company, will build a great power plant, rivaling in extent 
the famous Niagara Falls plant, will construct a big water conduit from Lake 
Ontario to Lockport to supply this city with water, cut a wide power canal 
from Niagara River to this city, build a power-transmission line to Depew, 
and make of Lockport and Depew electric cities. The common council and 
amass meeting of citizens are to-night discussing the propositions of this 
company and the Lockport and Newfane Water Supply Company to give 
this city a water supply from Lake Ontario, 12 miles distant. 

The Lockport and Newfane Company is backed by the International Trac- 
tion Company, and is making a fight for the water contract. The first-men- 
tioned company holds the franchise for a power canal, and, contending that 
it has enlisted the support of the New York millionaires, has given the city 
to understand that if it makes a water contract with it the company will 
build the great canal. It stands ready to buy the right of way, which will 
cost $1,000,000, build the conduit from Lake Ontario, which will cost another 
million,and construct the power canal from Niagara River, which will cost 
$8,000,000, The correspondent for the Sun has good authority for the state- 
ment that the Vanderbilt millions are behind this company and that the 
electric power generated here will be supplied tothe Central shops and other 
sports at Depew. The city will proba ly accept the Vanderbilt compauy’s 
ier, 

Mr. Chairman, no one at all conversant with the subject can 
doubt that the Falls of Niagara are too seriously impaired in their 
grandeur by these diversions, and that this spectacle, unique on 
this planet, will be shorn of its sublimity. 

The mere utilitarian features of this subject donot concern the 
ame of New York alone, but of the United States, at least seven 

tates, 

_About twenty years ago proceedings were held in New York 
City to forward a movement to preserve for the people the grand 
spectacle of the Falls of Niagara. The measure readily com- 
manded the sympathy of intelligent persons on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and prominent among them were those of high scientific 
and literary reputation. The State of New York acquired a con- 
siderable area along the shore of the Niagara River, including the 
islands and the bed of the river to the international line. Up to 
this time, with its improvements, it has cost that State nearly 
>},000,000, and it is maintained at an annual moderate outlay of 
about $30,000. It is annually visited by half a million persons 
from all parts of the globe. 

The people of the city of New York paid for fully one-half of 
the cost of the property, and still pay more than one-half the cost 
of its improvements and maintenance. So that it must be borne 
i mind constantly that all parts of the State of New York are 
equally interested in the preservation of the falls, and the reserva- 
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tion should not be turned over to be administered solely by or for 
the benefit of those of the immediate vicinity, who paid but a 
fraction of the expense of its acquisition. 

Strangely enough, the legislature of New York State, after pur- 
chasing the property, proceeded to grant the rights in it that are 
not unlikely to work the destruction of Niagara Falls. As al- 
ready stated, no less than eight corporations have, or claim to 


| have, acquired rights to use the waters of the river for manufac- 


turing purposes, most of them to an extent without limit; two of 
them, however, are limited to 200,000 horsepower. 

The value of 1 horsepower is, stating it moderately, $5 per an- 
num. Thus it will be seen that one of these companies derives 


| from the State of New York a value of $1,000,000 per annum with- 


out paying a copper for it, and the very same company acquires a 
right to 250,000 horsepower on the Canadian side upon the annual 
payment of a large sum of money. As properly might the gen- 
tlemen who are enjoying this immense donation from New York 
State get 10,000 or 20.000 acres of land of the State in the Adiron- 
dacks for nothing. If these gentlemen get the water from the 
river, which is of such value, they should pay for it as they do in 
Canada; but they should not get it at all if the falls are to be 
threatened with ruin, and I ask should a diversion of these waters 
be allowed at all? Should this stupendous manifestation of natu- 
ral sublimity, unique on this planet, be effaced in order that a 
small part of the community may fill their pockets? There can 
be but one answer: No; three times no. 

Mr. Chairman, this subject was up in the last constitutional 
cunvention of the State of New York, and upon a well-considered 
report it was recommended that the legislature be forbidden to 


| grant rights to take these waters except for domestic or fire pur- 


poses. But the representatives of the factories interested pre- 
vented the passage of the wholesome recommendations of the 
committee, and destruction still holds the helm at Niagara. 

It is answered by the beneficiaries that their factories contrib- 


| ute to tax values and give employment to labor, making no men- 


tion of the fact that the half million visitors per annum at the 
Falls contribute to railroads, to hote!s and shops vastly more than 
all the increase of taxes caused by their manufactories. 

The questions are: First, should these grants of valuable water 
power be made at all? 

Second, if made, is it more than just that they be paid for as 
other property of the State is paid for? 

This subject can not be satisfactorily dealt with by the State, 
judging from past experience, and therefore it is apparent that 
both the British Government and the United States should unite 
in a thorough examination of the questions involved in the diver- 
sion of the waters of the Great Lakes by an international commis- 
sion to inquire into and report upon the whole subject. And this 
is the purpose of the proposed amendment to the bill. 

I have very little personal knowledge of this subject. The data 
which I have used andam using have been furnished to me by one 
whose public spirit and disinterestedness are too well known to 
be challenged—Hon. Andrew H. Green, of New York. For sev- 
enteen years Mr. Green, than whom none is more entitled to be 
hailed as New York City’s first citizen, and his colaborers on the 
commission in charge of the New York State reservation at Niag- 
ara have been working to preserve Niagara Falls to the State and 
the nation. In some measure they have succeeded, but the fight 
is not yet won. Commercial enterprise has always been in oppo- 
sition to their views. It is ever seeking to harness the tremen- 
dous hydraulic power of the Niagara River for manufacturing 
purposes. It has lessened the volume of water plunging over the 
great ledges on both the American and the Canadian side, and has 
gained, as already set forth, such privileges from the government 
of the State of New York that if they were exercised to their full- 
est extent the probability of the ruin of the falls would seem to 
be the consequence. 

Mr. Chairman, to those who have not given careful attention 
and deep study to this matter it may seem an exaggeration to say 
that the great volume of water now pouring over the Falls of 
Niagara can be appreciably diminished by the schemes of men. 
It is perhaps true that up to the present no diminution has been 
observed, but in these days of great things such a feat would be 
by no means wonderful. A beginning of this use of Niagara’s 
waters has just been made, but the projects in contemplation and 
already authorized by the State of New York are socomprehensive 
in their scope and so alluring financially in prospect that, unless 

rotective measures are taken, the danger will be a present one 
fore long. 

The adoption of the substitute will pave the way to a due in- 
quiry. If there be no danger threatened, the commission will 
find it out and no harm will come. If there is danger, we should 
guard against it, for unto us has fallen the duty of protecting the 
immense interests involved in the preservation of the waters of 
the Great Lakes in all their fullness and freedom, and of preserv- 
ing Niagara, the most unique natural wonder in the world, to 
generations of men tocome. [Applause. ] 
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The Late Cushman K, Davis. 


REMARKS 


J. GAMBL 


ROBERT 
DAKOTA, 


OF SOUTH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


~ | 


HON. 


4 
“9 


Saturday , February 2, 1901, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

Resolvjd, That it is with deep regret and profound sorrow that the House 
of Ropresatatives hears the announcement of the death of Hon. CUSHMAN 
KELLOGG DAVIS, late a Senator from the State of Minnesota. 

“Resolved, That the House extends to bis family and to the people of the 
State of Minnesota sincere condolence in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, the 
business of the House be now suspended, to enable his associates to pay fit- 
tinge tribute to his high character and distinguished services 

“Resolved, That the Clerk transmit to the family of the deceased and to the 
governor of the State of Minnesotaa copy of these resolutions, with the ac- 
tion of the House thereon. 

* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

‘Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect, at the conclusion of these 
exercises, the House do adjourn” 

Mr. GAMBLE said: 

Mr. SpeEAKER: I feel I could not do less than at least add my 
presence on this occasion as a partial expression of my grief at | 
the great loss to the nation in the death of the distinguished citi- 
zen of Minnesota. The notification to me was so recent, and my 
time has been so completely occupied since my return to the city, 
1 have had no opportunity whatever to put in form the words I 
would be glad toexpress. Under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, | 
what I have to say will be brief. My admiration for Senator 
DAVIS was most high, and the people of my State had great ap- 
preciation of his splendid abilities and eminent statesmanship. 

Aside from my personal regard for the deceased, especial reasons 
impel me to join with my colleagues in this memorial service. 
I recall a similar occasion some years since in the Senate. My 
brother, John R., was elected to the Fifty-second Congress. He | 
died in the autumn of 1891, before taking his seat in this body. | 
Among the eulogies pronounced on that occasion in his memory 
in the Senate none was more beautiful than that of Senator Davis. 
He spoke generous words concerning a noble and loving brother 
then. Can I now do less than drop a tear by the new-made grave 
of this noble and luminous spirit, and speak a kind word in his 
memory? 

In addition to this, I can truthfully say the people of South 
Dakota greatly admired and loved CusHMAN K. Davis. They felt | 
under special obligations to him. Years ago the people of the | 
then Territory long struggled for recognition and to be admitted 
as a State into the Federal Union. We felt we were denied rights 
justly due us and guaranteed under the Federal Constitution. 
Every effort was made by our people with the greatest earnest- 
ness and persistency, but Congress resisted every appeal and stood 
with deaf ear to our entreaties. We felt we complied with all the 
conditions to entitle us to statehood. Upon partisan grounds for 
long years we were denied either consideration or recognition. 

At that time Senator Davis rendered us conspicuous service 
He appreciated the aspirations of our people, and with his strong 
sense of justice came to our assistance. From the vantage ground 
of his position in the Senate he was most potential in promoting 
the cause of admission. He made one of the strongest arguments 
in our behalf when the matter was pending before that body. 

Weappreciated and loved him then. We admired him through- 
out his public life for his scholarship, his ability, his high pur- 
poses, and his patriotism. Great, noble, splendid soul, though of 
Minnesota, he belonged to the Northwest, and inspired it with 
his leadership, and he unstintingly had its admiration. Although 
the Northwest might claim him, his great talents or his fame 
could not be circumscribed. He belonged to the whole country, 
and his noble and generous manhood made him an ideal citizen of 
the Republic. 

His life is a splendid study. Many beautiful and ennobling 
lessons have been drawn from it in our hearing here to-day. It | 
is, and will be, an inspiration to the American youth, It gives | 
substantial evidence of what may be accomplished in the highest 
sense under the rule of a republic. His aims were high, his pur- | 
poses far-reaching, and with patienceand industry he was willing 
to labor and to study, knowing in time the rich treasures he was 
gathering would serve him well in the years to come. 

He did not mean that his life should be narrow. His studies 
were broad and his experiences comprehensive, His earlier and 
later training well fitted him for the extensive range and applica- 
tion of his high qualities and abilities. From the nature of his 
training he was fully equipped for every duty he was called upon | 
to perform. His life was a natural and orderly development | 
through a!l its stages: A resolute and tireless youth; a patient 


| to them, helpful to us. 





and splendid student; a patriotic and noble young man, who 
fered his life as a sacrifice, if need be, to the integrity of his coup. 
try; awise and helpful citizen; a keen, well-equipped, and learned 
lawyer; a scholar, rich in the knowledge and experience of t)o 
world; a great executive of his adopted State; a legislator of 
spicuous ability; a diplomat whose fame was not circumsc) 
by the limits of the Republic! 

His services tohiscountry were great. The people had unusual 
faith in his judgment. He was a patriot always, and had up- 
bounded confidence in the destiny of the Republic. At no tine 
in his public career did his wise counsel and splendid states) 
ship seem so essential to his country as at the time of his de: 


He was easily a leader among the great men of the nation iy 
helping to solve the momentous questions that came asa r. tof 
the recent war. The country looked to him as to none other in 


the Senate as being the real leader in their solution. By his 
researches, his learning, and high order of talents he was best 
equipped for that purpose. His statesmanship had been mist po- 
tential in shaping our policy so far toward our new poss 
Had his life been spared he would have been in position t 
rendered most conspicuous service in solving our definite and 
permanent relations with these new and distant peoples. 

He had no misgivings for the future. He believed we had 
led by a higher instinct and that the richness of the Orient \ ) 
be ours, not only for our civilization and our munificent influences 
in government, but for the wealth of our commerce, the glory of 
our people, and to assert, where we rightfully should, our hich 
and plainest duty to the world and to ourselves. 

CusHMAN K. DAvis will always be a conspicuous figure in a 
great epoch in our country’s history. He led us, as I |. 
other statesman led us, into the great pathway of our future des- 
tiny. And in his exalted position, in the very zenith of hi ver 
and of his usefulness and service to his country he loved so we'll, 
his light went out. 

Death takes us unawares, 
And stays our hurrying feet. 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete. 

His life was well rounded, replete with unusual servic m- 

plete, however much we had hoped for his future. In th 


| of his activity, his wealth of learning and his power, | 


more pathetic and noble his death. Resolute, strong, won 


equipped, he was at the very forefront in statesmanship in 
own land, and held high place in the estimation of Europe. | 
died in the service of his country and in the midst of his acti 

Mr. Speaker, how grateful we should be for such a lif 
noble inspiration to the youth of this great Republic, ins} ; 
He was a leader who had sublime /aith 
in the nation’s destiny. He pointed to the pathway which 
to the nobler and higher civilization in the world’s wo h 
future, in which he believed this Republic was to tak 
spicuous part. 

We speak of him as a student, a scholar, a soldier, a | 
statesman, and a diplomat. Well may we honor the 
character, and the memory of CusHMAN K. DAvis. 


The Late Hon. William D. Daly. 
REMARKS 


JOHN J. GARDNEKL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Saturday, February 9, 1901. 


The House having under consideration the following resol 

* Resolved, 'That the House has heard with profound sorroy 
ment of the death of Hon. Wirii.tam D. DALY, late a mem) 
of Representatives from the State of New Jersey ; 

** Resolved, That the business»f the House be now suspended 
tunity may be given for fitting tribute to his memory. 

* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions tot 
and transmit a copy of the same to the family of the deceased 

** Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect the House, at 
sion of these memorial proceedings, do adjourn "’— 


Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey said: - 

Mr. SPEAKER: Again we are called to pay the last sad © 
respect to the memory of one who has fallen from our ra! 
again we have the solemn reminder of the incompleten 
man life and the futility of human ambition: that the 
unfinished, the lofty hopes unrealized, and the aspirations 
unachieved cast camel the most peaceful close the ele! 
wreck and tragedy, and that nothing shall compensate but: 
devotion to the duties we owe to our Creator, our countr) 
our kind. 





r¢ 





Mr. Daty had been many years in public life in New Jersey 
and was widely known. Perhaps no man enjoyed a personal ac- 
uuaintance with more people of the State, as none was ever more 
ready to serve them on any and all occasions when his assistance 
was solicited, and hence, in part, it was that he was held in so 
general esteem that the news of his unexpected departure carried 
toa great portion of the people the shock of personal bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. DaLy came from the senate of his State, after a long term 
of service, to this House, where he would doubtless have been long 
kept by his constituents had not the cold hand of death thwarted 
their desires. His membership in this numerous House was too 
prief for the acquaintance necessary for the full appreciation of a 
member, but perhaps few men in so short a period made more 
friends or a wider circle of acquaintance. Had he been spared, 
he would have taken position here commensurate with his merits, 
of which time had not yet afforded the opportunity for a full rec- 
ognition. 

He was eminently social and kindly disposed, always affable 
and always pleasing; even in controversy he was courteous and 
free from any exhibition of temper, and in the most heated 
debate, or after it, never gave the slightest evidence of personal feel- 
ing, and hence he never wounded the feelings of an adversary. 


His wit in the combat, as gentle as light, 
Ne’er carried a heartstain away on its blade. 


Mr. DALY was an intensely active man in his profession and in 
politics. Much of his activity was the result of that good nature 
which prompted him to readily respond to almost any call of his 
fellow-citizens; and while his generous, genial nature, and pleas- 
ing address made his presence and services especially desirable, 
his willing kindness emboldened desire to almost demand. Many 
of his fellow-citizens seemed to consider his services a sort of com- 
mon property, and this notion he never appeared disposed to con- 
trovert. 

As a speaker Mr. DALY was pleasing as well as gifted, always 
speaking with fluency and ease, possessed of a strong and pleas- 
ant voice and a fine presence. Besides, he strove to maintain his 
positions by logical deductions fortified by reputable authorities, 
a" was a formidable opponent in the arena of politics or forum 
ol law. 

His death came to us with the added shock which suddenness 
gives to the loss of friends and those we esteem. We are accus- 
tomed to think of the pall of grief as lying the more heavy when 
suddenly cast upon us; but afterall, the saddest way of dissolution 
may be when it comes only after disease and pain have banished 
hope and the utter futility of further aspiration is realized, when 
only the body and spirit remain together, and life longs to be re- 
leased from pain and the soul from its prison. 

He went out as the ship that sinks from the unseencause. Ah, 
well, every life ends: an unfinished voyage. The destination 
marked on the chart of the voyager is never reached. However 
golden and beautiful the ports in which he halts and anchors; 
whatever his achieyments; however great his riches or wide his 
fame, his bark at last, whether blown upon the charted rocks, 
or sunk upon the unknown reef, or moored in some calm harbor 
there to fall to decay, endsits journey with the most coveted ports 
still far away on the distant horizon, which has but widened with 
the advance of the navigator, 





Oleomargarine Bill. 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 7, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8717) to make oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. BARTLETT said: 
_ Mr. Spgaker: The objections to this measure are, to my mind, 
imsurmountable. The first section proposes to accomplish by enact- 
ment into law that which is already the law. Under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, construing the State 
laws which have been passed for the purpose of preventing the sale 


of oleomargarine as butter, the States now have the power to protect 
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their citizens from impositions in the sale of oleomargarine as butter 
inthe various States. 

The chief purpose claimed by the advocates of this measure is to 
protect health and to prevent fraud in the sale of oleomargarine, and 
that the States have not the power to do so. 

This contention can not be sustained. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Powell vs. Pennsylvania (127 U. 8. Rep., 
978), decided that the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was not designed to interfere with the exercise of the police power of 
the State for the protection of health and the prevention of fraud 
and the preservation of the public morals. 

In this case the Supreme Court held that the prohibition of the 
manufacture of oleaginous substances, or out of any compound 
thereof other than that produced from unadulterated milk or cream 
from unadulterated milk, of any article designed to take the place of 
butter or cheese produced from pure unadulterated milk or cream 
from unadulterated milk; or the prohibition upon the manufacture 
of any imitation or adulterated butter or cheese, or upon the selling 
or offering for sale, or having in possession with intent to sel the 
same as an article of food is a lawful exercise by the State of the 
power to protect, by police regulations, the public health. 

The court further held that whether the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine or imitation butter of the kind described in the act of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania of May 21, 1885 (Laws of Fenn., p. 
22, No. 25), is or may be conducted in such a way or with such 
skill and secrecy as to baffle ordinary inspection, or whether it in- 
volves such danger to the public health as to require for the pro- 
tection of the people the entire suppression of the business rather 
than its regulation in such manneras to permit the manufacture and 
sale of articles of that class that do not contain noxious ingredients, 
are questions of fact and of public policy which belong to the legis- 
lative department to determine. 

The statute of Pennsylvania of May 21, 1885, ‘‘for the protection 
of the public health and to prevent adulteration of dairy products 
and fraud in the sale thereof,’’ neither denies to persons within the 
jurisdiction of the State the equal protection of the laws nor de- 

srives persons of their property without that compensation required 
> law, and is not repugnant in these respects to the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

That case brought for review before the Supreme Court of the 
United States the validity of the statute of Pennsylvania relative to 
the manufacture and sale of what is known as oleomargarine butter, 
and the Supreme Court upheld the validity of that statute and the 
conviction had thereunder. 

In Plumley vs. Massachusetts (155 U. 8. Rep., 461) the court held 
that the statute of Massachusetts, known as the statute .o prevent 
deception in the manufacture and sale of imitation butter, and 
which provided a penalty for the sale of oleomargarine artificially 
colored so as to cause it to look like yellow butter, and which was 


| brought into the State of Massachusetts, was not in conflict with 


the clause of the Constitution of the United States investing Con- 
gress with the power to regulate commerce among the several States. 

In this case they restrained the application of the case of Licey 
rs. Hardin (135 U. 8. Rep., 100), and say that that case did not 
justify the broad contention that the State is powerless to prevent 
the sale of articles of food manufactured in or brought from another 
State, and subjects of traffic or commerce, if their sale may cheat 
the people into purchasing something they do not intend to buy, 
and which is wholly different from what its condition and appear- 
ance import. 

And the Supreme Court laid down the proposition in that case 
that the judiciary of the United States should not strike down the 
legislative enactment of a State, especially if it has direct connection 
with the social order, the health, and the morals of its people, 
unless such legislation plainly and palpably violatessome right granted 
or secured by the National Constitution or encroaches upon the au- 


thority delegated to the United States for the attainment of objects 
of national concern. 

And in that case, referring to the previous act of Congress in 1886, 
which related to the sale of oleomargarine, the court say that that 
act of Congress was not intended as a regulation of commerce among 


the States, and that that act was not an assertion by Congress of the 
right to solely control or prescribe rules under which oleomargarine 
might be sold, and that any act Congress might pass in reference to 
such subject did not and could not interfere with the exercise by the 
States of any authority they possessed for preventing deception or 
fraud in the sales of property within their respective limits. 

‘This was a case in which it was distinctly held that the law of 
the State of Massachusetts which prevents the sale of oleomargarine, 
whether manufactured in the State of Massachusetts or brought 
therein, which might be colored so as to cause it to look like yellow 
butter, was constitutional and could be enforced. 

From a consideration of these decisions I believe it to be plain and 
evident that it is not necessary to pass this law, at least the first 
section of it, in order to have the laws of the various States enforced. 
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With reference to the second section, I am opposed to any law 
which discriminates in favor of any industry against another by taxa- 
tion, and any policy which proposes to use the power of the Govern- 
ment to tax to destroy property or property rights, 





Postal Telegraph and Telephone. 


If there is to be a future of Democracy it can only come through the 
organization dominated by those Democrats who believe something, and no 
by those would-be * reorganizers” who merely want something. 


A democratic Democrat is a man seeking an opportunity to do something 
for everybody. A degenerate Democrat is a man seeking an opportunity to 
do every body for something. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bil! (H. R. 14236) making appro 
— ions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 

une 30, 1901, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to amend by striking out the last word. 
I would like to know from the chairman of the committee in what 
connection this telephone service is necessary and where it is 
used? 

Mr. CANNON. In the fire department, in the police depart- 
ment, in ordinary service, as will occur to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENTZ. 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and the police department. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Chairman, [ want to say that it seems to me 
that the time has come when we ought to appropriate, not merely 
a few hundred dollars, but ten, or fifteen, or twenty-five or more 
million dollars for telephone and telegraph equipment; that we 
ought to begin now to connect up this telephone and telegraph 
service with the Post-Office Department; that a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people ought to know enough 
to avail itself of the institutions which it itself established when 
it made the appropriation to enable the Morse telegraph experi- 
ments to be made between this city and Baltimore. 

If Professor Ely is right when he says that we could send tele- 
grams across this country for 5 cents for a message of 10 words, 
and if others are correct who figure that we could send messages 
of 50 words throughout this country for 10 cents, instead of 10 
words for an average of 50 cents, it seems to me that it is high 
time that the American Congress becomes intelligent enough to 
avail itself of the system, or to give the 77,000,000 people in this 
country the opportunity of carrying on business by electricity 
instead of waiting for locomotives and postal cars. Instead of a 
man in Chicago being four or five days in closing a business 
transaction in New York, he ought to be able to close it the same 
forenoon in which he opens it. We could just as well have this 
telephone and telegraph system extended across the continent as 
not. Wecould begin now extending this system by small appro- 
priations from Washington in every direction as rapidly as the 
people aloug the various lines throughout the country consider it 
desirable and procure for the Government the right of way free 
of charge. 

I say that the figures demonstrate— Professor Rolands, of Johns 
Hopkins, has demonstrated, as I understand, that you could send 
3,000 words a minute by the latest instruments used for telegraph- 
ing. Whyshould not thisGovernment have the benefit of the rate? 
Why should not these 77,000,000 people take now upon themselves 
the business of increasing the postal facilities by adding to them 
and making a telegraph and telephone system a part of the post- 
office system, connecting every township and every post-office in 
the most remote school district of the Union with this Capitol 
here at Washington? If the telegraphic facilities have been im- 
proved, as Professor Rolands says, so that you can send 3,000 words 
in a minute, there is no reason why a two-column news article 
should not go from Washington to every city in the Union in one 
minute every night, and the wires then be open for the benefit of 
the people at the nominal rate that would be necessary to carry 
on this business under such an extension of this system, thereby 
availing ourselves of the experience and the wisdom of European 
governments. 


In connection with the fire department of the | 
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It does not seem to me that we are as wise as we boast ourselves, 
We are in the habit of talking about our great wisdom, and yet 
you can do these things in England and in Germany, but here a 
Government of the people, by the people, and for the people, hay- 
ing gone down into its own Treasury fifty years ago to promote. 
establish, and equip a telegraphic system, has to farm it out toa 
monopoly, so that now you are paying five or ten times as much 
as is necessary; in fact, you are keeping the people apart. If there 
ever was any good reason for the establishment of the postal sys- 
tem founded by Franklin, there are reasonsahundredfold stronger 
now for the Government beginning the business of a postal tele. 
graph and a postal telephone. 

The people need it, and the Government needs it. 
more than we need the Philippine Islands, 
we need to make ourselves a world power. We need it more than 
we need glory. If we would use our resources, our intelligence, 
and our inventive ingenuity to bring into every post-office a tele- 
graphic instrument and a telephone, we would be demonstrating 
that we are a people capable of self-government; but unless we 
proceed immediately and rapidly to the development of this sys- 
tem far beyond the use of it merely for the fire department and 
the police department, itis an evidence of decay instead of growth 
and progress in the United States. In this connection I desire to 
submit some remarks made by me before the Maryland Demo- 
cratic Association at their banquet at the Eutaw House, Bailti- 
more, on the evening of the 21st of February, celebrating Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. My conception of true or democratic Democ- 
racy is synonymous with true A.nericanism, and in substance | 
spoke as follows: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE MARYLAND DEMOCRATIC ASSOCIATION; 
When the smoke of battle had cleared away last November, it 
was quite apparent to every student of civil government that 
Democracy had been defeated because of an unholy alliance be 
tween a callous commercialism and a barbarous lust for world 
power. Impoverished voters had been corrupted by bribery, and 
ignorant voters had been confounded by falsehood, Our Govern- 
ment, founded upon the equality of Jefferson, strengthened by 
the honesty of Jackson, and purified by the liberty of Lincoln was 
at last dominated by venality andcupidity. The house that Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Lincoln had built was at last appropriated to 
store the stolen goods of trust and tariff thievery. 

In the last campaign, brains burdened with brutal bigotry, hearts 
hardened with hellish hate, pockets plethoric with public plunder, 
souls saturated with stupid superstition. all conspired to dethrov 
reason and right, to enthrone greed and might, to dishonor and 
destroy the Republic, and to evolve and establish an empire. 

How long will it be before patriotic Americans realize that 
criminal partizanship means national suicide? Washington made 
war and revolution against the greed of the inherited aristocracy 
and the titled imbecility of 1776. Must we leave it for the next 
generation to make war against an inherited trustocracy and 
titled imbecility, or shall we here and now pledge and enlist our 
selves, not for a hundred days, but to the end of the war, in be- 
half of that democratic Democracy of Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln which believes something, rather than that degenerate 
Democracy which merely wants something. If there is to be 4 
future of Democracy, it can only come through the organization 
dominated by those Democrats who believe something, and not 
by those would-be reorganizers who merely want something. _ 

You have assigned me, as a toast, ‘‘ The Future of Democracy — 
for this evening’s consideration and discussion. Definitions o! 
the word “‘ Democracy” would be in order, but I abbreviate all 
that by saying that, in my mind, the word ‘‘ Democracy ” means 
the doctrine of ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest number.” The 
word ‘* Democracy” means that ‘‘an injury to the least o! us 
should be the concern of all of us.” The word **‘ Democracy was 
best described by the Nazarene Teacher in His life work and com 
panionship with fishermen, publicans, and sinners, the sick, the 
halt, and the blind, as well as by his words, when he said, ‘ Love 
your neighbor as you love yourself.” The word ‘* Democrac) 
was well described by Abraham Lincoln as ‘‘ Government 0! | 
people, by the people, and for the people.” The true spirit of ! 
mocracy was again described by Lincoln when he said, !'5 
country with its institutions belongs to the people who inhalit il. 

But that Democratic hero and exemplar of American cour 
and honesty, Andrew Jackson, gave us a complete and compre: 
hensive definition of the true meaning of the word and purpose °! 
Democracy when he said, ‘Labor in peace is the source ©! all 
wealth. The blessingsof the Government, likethedews of heave 
should be dispensed alike on the rich and poor, the high and |: 
In these words the hero of New Orleans presented the true , 
and the true ambition of a democratic Democracy. Instea 0! 
exalting and crowning kings, whether kings by inheritance. °° 
kings by accumulated wealth, or kings by military glory, Andr - 
Jackson taught that, in his judgment, notwithstanding his ow 
success in war and in politics, after all ‘‘ Labor in peace 1s te 
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source of all wealth.” It was Jackson's belief and inspiration, 
notwithstanding the undying wealth of fame which he earned in 
war, that labor should be crowned as the source of all wealth; 
and when he said ‘‘ Labor is the source of all wealth,” he did not 
mean merely wealth of accumulated dollars. He knew as well as 
the Greek mathematician that there is no royal road to geometry. 
He knew that neither the poor loafer nor the rich loafer ever 
added anything to the world’s wealth. He knew that * Labor 
conquers all.” 

It was labor in peace that made Athens the mother of learning. 
Without labor the world would never have had its wealth of litera- 
ture, sculpture, and architecture; without labor the world would 
never have had its wealth of music, poetry, and painting; with- 
out labor the world would never have had its steam engine, nor 
its electric-power plant; without labor the world would never 
have had its chemical laboratories, nor its transcontinental tele- 
phone, telegraph, and railway systems; without labor the world 
would never have had its farms or plantations, its highways, its 
viaducts, its aqueducts, its magnificent cities, nor its majestic 
steamers, plowing the ocean prairies of the world. 

Well could Lincoln say, ‘‘ Labor is prior to capital. Capital is 
only the fruit of labor and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of capital and deserves 
much the highest consideration.” With equal force it was said 
by Jefferson that ‘‘the Government should not take from the 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned;” and these expressions of 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln furnish us the true test by which 
we may know the democratic Democrats of this year 1901 and by 
which test we may separate the statesmen from politicians and 
political brokers. If Democracy as an organized faction or party 
in this country is to have a future worthy of consideration, it will 
be only because the leaders of that Democracy believe something 
rather than because they merely want something. 

A democratic Democrat is a man seeking an opportunity to do 
something for everybody. A degenerate Democrat is a man seek- 
ing an opportunity to do everybody for something. 

For many centuries the world has heard too much of the divine 
rights of kings and the vested rights of property. If there is to 
be a future of Democracy in this trust-ridden country, it will be 
because the leaders of men have secured a following of a majority 
who are determined to devote some considerable tims to the con- 
sideration of the divine right of boing men and women, fashioned 
after the image of their Maker in their moral and intellectual stat- 
ure. If thereis to beafuture of the Democracy, it will be because 
the leaders of men in this Republic have educated a majority of 
the voters of the land to a belief in the divine and vested right of 
labor as well as the yested right of property. 

Although this Government was dedicated to guarantee life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness to every human being, yet to- 
day the greedy money grubbers of the land—the trustocracy and 
their tools—have constituted themselves an oligarchy dominating 
municipal, State, and nationallegislatures and subordinating overy 
patriotic thought and every moral purpose to the low creed and 
constitution of ‘‘commercialism.” Bribery, perjury, and even as- 
—— are resorted to to perpetuate the powers of greed and 
gluttony. 

Instead of subordinating the American Government to the will, 
purpose, and gluttony of millionaires, who are piling unnecessary 
millionsupon their millions annually; instead of legislating so that 
the rich shall become richer and the poor poorer from year to year, 
it is the duty of Democracy to devote itself to the right to work, 
Iam not disposed to overthrow by any violent legislation either 
the right of the landlord to rent or the right of the capitalist to 
interest, but inasmuch as we have been zealous in framing consti- 
tutions and statutes to protect the landlords and the capitalists, 
and have even gone sofaras to organize armies for that purpose, is 
not it now high time that we also concern ourselves about labor's 
right to work? No able-bodied and willing man or woman should 
be obliged to beg for the privilege of earning an honest living. 
Every man and every woman with a moral purpose and a healthy 
body should be spared the humiliation of becoming either a beg- 
gar ora thief. Men and women with worthy ambition and phys- 
ical ability denied the right to work in a continent like this are 
standing monuments, speaking and moving signboards, bearing 
Witness to the ignorance or the insincerity and barbarous brutal- 
ity of every legislator and executive in the land who does not cry 
out in angry protest against such a condition aa thia in a land that 
needs as much to be done as is needed in Amarica. 

How much ado men make of the rusting down of great furnaces, 
of the crumbling and decaying of great manufacturing establish- 
ments that stand in idleness here and there throughout the Re- 
public. How much more reasonable would it be if they concerned 
themselves with the rust and decay of millions of able-bodied men 
and women who would gladly contribute their energy, their health, 
and their strength to better this great continent and make it a 
home worthy of the intelligence, the character, and the ambition 
of men like Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. 





Let us for the next few years make it the prime thought andthe 
constant and instant prayer of a democratic Democracy to secure 
for labor the right to work. Think of the millions of acres of arid 
land that could be made as fruitful as the valley of the Mississippi 
by a great national irrigation system. Think of the millions of 
acres of land in the valleys of the Missouri, the Ohio, and the Mis- 
sissippi thatcould be redeemed and reclaimed and made homes as 
happy as Paradise by a proper system of national levees. Think 
of the great ships out upon the oceans of the world that could be 
welcomed at Chicago, at Columbus, at Cleveland, and at Buffalo 
if we had the proper intelligence and patriotic purpose in the 
American Congress to spend a few millions of dollars giving labor 
the right to work in constructing ship canals connecting Lake 
Michigan with the Mississippi River and Lake Erie with the Ohio 
River and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Think for a moment of the great gigantic strides that would be 
made in the American Republic if labor were given the right to 
work in the construction of a postal telegraph and telephone sys- 
tem that would connect every post-office in the most remote town- 
ship in the land with the great centers of commercial and intel- 
lectual activity. Think of the great moral, social, intellectual, 
and commercial development that would follow the privilege of 
sending a message of 50 words to any part of the United States 
under the lightning wings of electricity, at the sma!l expenditure 
of 10 cents and receiving an answer in an hour or two instead of 
a week or two, whether you send the telegram to the neighboring 
town or from the Atlantic to the Pacific, pay for the same a nom- 
inal sum, just as we do now for astreet-car ride. Itis remarkable 
that the American people have not long before this demanded a 
postal telegraph and telephone with the instructive example of the 
postal system before them, which, almost without a cent of ex- 
penditure in the way of taxation, is self-sustaining, carrying news- 
papers for nothing within the county boundaries, and at the cost 
of but acent a pound beyond that radius, and carrying letters 
even to the Philippine Islands, to Alaska, and to Porto Rico fora 
2-cent stamp. 

The postal system of this country, a kind of governmental trust, 
if you please, furnishes transportation now to the people so cheap 
that they scarcely realize it as an expense at all, and yet it is oper- 
ated substantially without taxation. Were the Government to 
pay for that service which it receives by the use of its frank, there 
would be no deficit whatever. In fact the Post-Ofifice Department 
of the National Government is the only Department which is with- 
out a deficit. The War Department, the Navy Departinent, and 
all the other Departments are in substance nothing else except 
deficits. 

And, above all places, here at Baltimore should the work of ed- 
ucation begin in behalf of the governmental postal telegraph and 
telephone. It was by the assistance of the Government of the 
United States that the Morse telegraph line between Baltimore 
and Washington was first constructed and first operated. What 
a sad commentary it is upon the intelligence of the American peo- 
ple that after having promoted and established the telegraph they 
should have allowed it to become the monopoly of a few individ- 
uals. For the sake of our own self-respect as a nation, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that we are still a progressive rather than 
a decaying nation, let us begin here and now demanding that the 
people construct for their own use a postal telegraph and tele- 
phone system, such that we can reach every post-oftice in the most 
remote township of the Republic for the mere nominal sum of 10 
cents for 50 words instead of the exorbitant charge of 50 cents for 
10 words. Let us avail ourselves of the improved instruments of 
telegraphy such as have been pointed out by Professor Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Professor Rolands, of your own 
Johns Hopkins University. 

What, then, as to the future of Democracy? As for me and for 
mine, the Democracy which I have in mind has a mission and a 
moral purpose, and that is to keep its six anda half millions of 
men organized as they now are, and to propose to the people of 
the world that the American Republic shall not exist half slave 
and half free; to propose to the world to make restitution and 
reparation to the progress of civilization by repentance for the 
brutal war we are making in the Philippine Is!ands, for the in- 
difference we have shown tothe murder of two republics in South 
Afriva. 

Let the Democracy of the future, in addition to pledging itself 
anew to the cause of equality, honesty, and liberty, as promoted 
by Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, also pledge itself to guaran- 
tee, not alone to the landlord his rent and to the capitalist his in- 
terest, but above all to guarantee to labor the right to work. Let 
the future Democracy say that inasmuch as Jefferson was proud- 
est of his Declaration of Independence and his University of Vir- 
ginia, so shall the Democracy of 1904 be proudest of its declara- 
tion jof independence of labor and its university and universal 
aducation that will follow the establishment of the postal tele- 
graph and ees My friends, were I the dictator of the Dem- 
ocratic party I would first order the murdering of the Filipinos 
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eh 


to cease, and if I went before the American people in 1904 with judicial and consular place? Itseems to me that more important 


a naticnal platform of but a single plank it would be witha 
proposition to proceed at once with the construction of a telegraph 
and telephone system in connection with the postal system of the 
Jand. Give the American people the opportunity of hearing and 


seein and knowing facts enough about the real condition of this | 


Government and the real possibilities of human energy, and 


greate: strides will be made in this new century than were made | 


in the iast century. If Democracy is to havea future, its mission 
and purpose must be to lift men up rather than hold men down. 


A time 
g minds, great hearts 

n whom the lust ot offi 
en whom the spoils of 

Men whoy opinions 


I 
Men w! mi 


like this demands 
true faith, « ready hands. 
ce does not kill; 
office can not buy; 
and a will: 
n who will not lie. 
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Gi 


x1 give us men! 
‘ , , ; 


und 
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SSCS 
o have honor, 
* 

Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duties and in private thinking. 


The Tyranny of the Majority. 


The tyranny 
against which 
Liberty 

Ihave lived long enough to outlive my faith in government by th 
I have lived long enough t 
anny of the majority. ( 


majority is now generally included among the evils 


re be on its guard. (John Stuart 


of the 
f quires to be t Mill on 


ty 
majority. 


o learn that there is no such tyfanny as the tyr- 
irote. ) 


( 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


or 


Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14236) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1901, and for other purposes 

Mr, LENTZ said: 

Mr. CHAtTRMAN: I move to strike out the last word. I desire to 
have read by the Clerk an extract from the Columbus Citizen of 
the 18th of February. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. 
LELAND DEAD—FORMER MEMBER OF LEGISLATURE DIES OF CONSUMPTION’ 


Dairy and Food Commissioner Blackburn received a telegram this morn- 
ing from Inspector I. F. Knouff, of Caldwell, Noble County, saying that Hon. 
Charles Leland, United States Territorial judge for New Mexico, and a mem 
ber of the seventy second and seventy-third general assemblies, died at 1 
a.m. Monday 

The deceased leaves a wife and one child 
death. Mr. Leland has been fighting this dread disease for a number of 
years, and as a member of the house had much trouble in attending the ses 
sions regularly. He was counted on as an anti-Hanna man, but at the last 
moment in the great Senatorial contest turned to Hanna, voted for him, and 
was appointed judge of the Federal] court of New Mexico. He was a candi 
date for speaker at the same session of the general assembly. 


Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Leland is dead. He died of 
consumption. A nonpartisan paper of the city of Columbus re- 
cords the fact that he was an anti-HANNA man in the Senatorial 
contest in the legislature of Ohio in January, 1898, and states as 
a fact that he received this aapeneeees toa judicial place in con- 
sideration of his vote for Mr. Hanna for aseat in the United States 
Senate. Note the language: ‘‘He was counted on as an anti- 
Hanna, but at the last moment voted for him and was appointed 
judge of the Federal court of New Mexico.” It seems to me that 
when statements like this go out to the public in nonpartisan pa- 
pers as mere matters of everyday fact they ought to be accepted 
as startling additional evidence supplemental to that which was 
filed with the United States Senate recording the action of the 
Ohio State senate, certifying that the seat of Mr, HANNA had been 
purchased and secured by bribery. Here is a matter of fact cer- 
tificate in the columns of the nonpartisan Columbus Citizen show- 
ing that, so far as the public mind is concerned, it is universally 
accepted and understood that Mr. Leland received appointment 
to judicial place from the President of the United States in con- 
sideration of his vote for Mr. HANNA as Senator of the United 
States. 

Is it possible that the body politic, that the Unionitself, isin a 
state of consumption as well as Mr. Leland? Is it possible that all 
of the moral backbone of this Republic is being consumed by these 
corrupt practices of electing United States Senators by State leg- 
islators who are for sale either for money or for appointment to 


Consumption was the cause of 


than any other issue before the American people is this wholesale 
system of bribery all along the line, beginning down in the slums 
and the sewers, the stables, and the alleys of the cities, and rapidly 
extending to the townships and the farms, 5 
Just as the rotten apple in the barrel taints and corrupts all th 
| apples touching it, so will bribes paid by Presidential appointm: 
in consideration of votes for United States Senators in due time 1 
and corrupt every boy and girl in the land. Bad as is the purchase 
of votes at a dollar or two apiece in the stables and alleys, yet i 
nitely and infamously worse is the appointment of members of leg 
latures to judicial place in consideration of their votes for Unit 
States Senators. My opposition to the present methods of the G 
ernment of this Republic strikes deep down at the root of imperial 
ism. I would rather have an inherited monarch on the throne than 
to have a man who secures the Presidential power by the use of 
trustocracy funds of this country and then parcels out judicial 
in consideration of votes for United States Senators. 
Mr. STEELE. I rise to a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
Mr. STEELE. Jumping on a dead man is not pertinent t: 
paragraph. 
Mr. LENTZ. Iam not jumping ona dead man; I am jump 
a man who is so much alive that the papers report he will ride 
Pennsylvania avenue next Monday a week with the President 
United States as a fit companion of the President, notwithsts 
this solemn record of judicial place prostituted and given to L. 
for a vote for Hanna for United States Senator; in fact, Iam jy 
on two live men, for is President McKinley less guilty t! 
master? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a word. 
Mr. LENTZ. I ask that my time be continued for five n 
Mr. CANNON. Well, I trust not. 
Mr. LENTZ. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes mor 
Mr. CANNON. Well, I hope not, and that amounts to an o! 
tion, because I want to get on with the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made. 
Mr. LENTZ. Availing myself of the general leave accor! 
print for the next five days, 1 desire to submit that the g 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] availed himself of the power of t 
jority to prevent me from finishing my proposed disclosure 
plemental evidences which have come to light since the adjour 
of the seventy-third general assembly of Ohio, emphasizi 
| materially the evidences reported by the Ohio State senat: 
effect that— 

The authorized agents and representatives of Marcus A. HANNA att 
bribe John C, Otis, a member of the house of representatives, to vote fi 
United States Senator. 

The gentleman from Illinois undertook to divert the mi: 
House as well as of the country from the real matter I had in 
exercising a privilege as chairman of the committee of hold 
floor and making a personal attack on me, all the while r 
permit me to reply; and after having, under the rules, sil: 
| from further discussion, with great bravery he bawled out 
men fight the living,’’ and I merely want to suggest that 
mentary bravery would have suggested that after that ren 
| gentleman from Illinois would have extended me the right 
floor to reply to his unwarranted and unmanly attack. 

Examining the Congressional Directory, I find that the ge 
from Illinois was 25 years old at the beginning of the civil 
nearly 30 at its close. He had ample opportunity to show 
very in the face of the living at that time. He had equal 
nity to show his loyalty by his actions at that time rather | 
words at this time; but, unfortunately for himself and his r 
was one of the stay-at-home brave men when the life of t 
was at stake, and now boasts long and loud about his loy: 
and his loyalty now. Turning to his autobiography in t 
gressional Directory, I see that the gentleman from Illinoi 
tinuously had his mouth welded to the public teat sinc 
when he said with so much emphasis that he was always 
forgot to finish his sentence by saying that he was alwa) 
the public teat. 

I am ready, under these circumstances, to accept with « 
contempt any comment that may be made by the gentle 
Iilinois, and particularly when he avails himself of the | 
majority on his side of the House to prevent me from disc! 
facts which he and his arrogant associates would not pe! 
brought to the attention of the country. Had the gentle: 
| Illinois been brave enough to permit me to finish my! 
would have reminded him and his partisan associates that 
committee of five appointed by the Ohio State senate 0! 
enty-third general assembly four reported as follows: 


The evidence taken by your committee, in its judgment, pro\ 
facts: . 
1. That on or about January 9, 1898, an attempt was made to brib 
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a member of fhe house of representatives of the present general assembly of the | of the United Sts ates Senate and into the Cabinet and out of the ter p nto 
e of Ohio, to vote for Marcus A. Hanna for United States Senator. retirement and eve ntually to his death by a broken heart. He forgot th ihe 
That Henry H. Boyce was the principal offender in the commission of that | record would show that more members of the gen mbly wh ich elected 
‘ anne Os ane & Nant d States Senator had beet ! to Federal posi- 
That Maj. E. G. Rathbone and Maj. Charles F. Dick were agents of Marcus s than had the members of any of the legislative bodies which met bef 
HANNA, and procured, aided, and abetted Henry H. Boyce to commit the crime. in anasto, He also overlooked the fact that the 1 st the members of 
i That H. H. Hollenbeck aided said Henry H. Bi yee in committing ths ut crime. | that body who received something were those who first opened their mouths in 
. ‘ opposition to HANNa’s election 
I would also have shown that the committee reported as fol- Mr rompkins has forgotten all of these things, but to bring m back to him 
Ss: that he may never again overlook them 7 Press- Pos $ 
F ’ : | of Federal appointments given by President McK ytor t 
Your committee was anxious from the beginning of this investigation that | lature who selected MARCUS A. HANNA rhe sens ist 
va. Dick, Rathbone, Boyce, and Hollenbeck should be heard; that they Lewis Voight, Cincinnati, Har n¢ nty, | ted St 
1 offer evidence, and that they should make a complete vindication of | at that point. 
selves. To this end subpoenas were sent out for Hollenbeck, and Boves Henry J. May, Kenton, Hardin County, pay ter, I ted \ 
juired after. Both of them fled from the country, going beyond the juz John J. Sullivan, Warren, Trumbull County, United Sta 
n of the senate and of your committee. district of Ohio. p 
Your committee sent subpoenas and respectful invitations to HANNA, Dicx,and | irtin Dodge, East Cleveland, Cuyahoga Cow member | 1 Stat l 
bone to appear before the committee. They were sent by registered letters Roads Commission. 
i the evidence returned herewith shows that those for Dick and Rathbone rhe members of the house affected by President McK v's kindl 
ceipted for by J. A. Hanna, and that the one sent to Senator HANNA was | were more numerous, and for Mr Tomy kins’s information the } Post pul 
ved and receipted for by the postmaster of the United States Senate t, as follows 
Your committee waited for several weeks, and ke pt the investigation open to 


Josiah M. Allen, Athens, Athens County, who swore that } vould never \ ) 











these m«¢ n the utmost opportunity to furni sh evidence, whicl they not only | for HANNA, but did vote ured e appoi f s fa 
ected and refused to do, but purposely absented themselves from this State, | I J Lagent ir N \ 
are now in the city of Washington and within the jurisdiction of the United e i ves $2,400 ] vear his 
Senate, which can effectively compel their attendance for evidential ls 
re ounty, d 1. Had his son : 
ir committee believes from the evidence taken that the authorized agents | « 
presentatives of Marcus A. HANNA attempted to bribe John C. Otis, a mx biana Cou ‘ l 
f the house of representatives, to vote for him for United States Senator ia 
. dod . ( hoga ¢ v, ay ( 
[ would also have shown that the Ohio State senate certified this | 1, seek Rey 
report and finding by a majority vote asthe report of the Ohio State | th mt 
, ¢ ' ‘ . \ v4 t } 
ite to the United States Senate. I would also have shown that ‘ oa , . 
Charles A. Leland was not the only member of the seventy-third | ©. ty, had the S ' 
eral assembly of Ohio who received an appointment from the Mi d, Ohic ‘ 
President of the United States, and as a reward for his vote for Mar- | sppointed as cons 
s A. Hanna for United States Senator. ( ty, ap] ¥ 
lhe mere fact that Leland is dead need not shock the saintly souls | in 
. . . : y " I 
the gentlemen from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and s om “Evan then ~<A ans ake : 
Massachusetts, each of whom availed himself of the opportun ysolH y went short in his unts about a Vea 
y secured by the majority, all the while denying to m« ‘the ome en Caldwell, N County, appoit s St 
right to have even so much as ten minutes in exchange for fifteen | TT Me Head a y { 
for themselves. Honest and patriotic citizens ought t » be pl eased | states bank receiver in southern Ohio 
ve fifteen minutes in a debate against ten, if they have any | | John E. Griffith, Marys t ur ho } s 
°° . ° ey: , 1 ed ~out ti eit it { it 8 
est faith in their ability to demonstrate that Mr. Leland and | | sag ety we, Acme Sean ; a iets ’ 
rs whom I shall mention did not receive their app ioleenie as | ats ro. 
. 7 . | 1) } . } rt ™ rt ' 
bribes, parceled out by the President of the United States, in consid- | Alexander Boxwell, Franklin, Warren C§ y, apy 
° 4 . — 7 w< toe ' eiy 
eration of their votes for United States Senator. A (ap a ee . 
Che quotations which I have made from the Ohio State senate | ; \ i never support HANNA, only one was turned ¢ 
onstrate that Mr. Hanna, Mr. McKinley, Mr. Dick, Mr. Rath- sed t nds, and history recewds the fact that the; 
} c. ients ede rs rhey ive I ed tl e from t ! s < 
hone, and others were well aware—or more ignorant than any other | Is Mr. Tomp) ‘ 7 
Americans if they did not know—that there was an investigation | 
y on in the Ohio State senate charging oe ry and crime I shall not go into details as to this list of names, but I take the 
j 
P | 


I 
led. only by such treason as made Benedict Arnold infamous in | time to recall here the fact that as permanent chairman of the Demo- 
{merican history. In fact, Benedict Arnold was not capable of any | « 1 


ratic State erties held at Davt Ohio, on the 23 id : 
greater treachery to the principles of the Am«¢ vic Government | of August, 1898, I called upon the Republicans to explain the ap- 











than is the man who secures a seat either in the Senate or the lower | pointment of Rufus W. Lane to Smyrna. On th: ject at at 
House eee bribery, and men with conscience and self- | State convention I am reported by the press of the State to have 
respect and American courage will not undertake to dismiss charges | spoken as follows: : 

the Mone st legislative body of the State with a sneer and without AN ADMINISTRA 
courting a full and complete investigation. Men of conscience and| __ : 
self-respect would not run away from the State beyond the reach ; | oe pan oe i Sao ee . . 
subpeenas when charged with crime. If they were entirely int s” from Cleveland, who is a h 1 the United 
t they would gladly go back and face their accusers and call I for P| Sotes Sanets, eohegemne Soe an an ey Se eS 

{ t t eT st I tit ry T 1 

proof. ¥ ame of Rufus W. Lane, ¢ D 

H; . the majority side of the House pe rmitted me to finish my | tick himself to voters as a Silver I has v 
remarks I would have added the entire list of appointments made | days} | to a consulship at Smyrna—sending mut of t] 
by President McKinley, Mr. Hanna, and others as rewards for votes | {/000'S" —— 92 500 im fees and $2 £6 : of oe 
for Mr. Hanna for United States Senator; and the majority, fearing | treachery 3 Lane, ashamed to fa: the 
this, preferred to guffaw and otherwise prevent any further evidence | tenance to stay at home, secures a $5,000 place from President McK 
demonstrating the fact that Mr. Hanna secured his election to the oe maar ee ee re So en cee 
United States Senate by bribes, some of which were paid by the | hotter country. terand applause.) _ ome ao : 
President of the United States. I intended then to read, and do | s : ; 
now submit, an article which appeared in the Columbus Press-Post | _ Frequently since the Democratic convention at Dayton i . 
( Of ‘oa 17th of February, 1901. The article explains itself as h: avin g | have Democratic speakers throughout the Buckeye land called | 


n prepared by the political correspondent of that paper in rep! the Republicans to answer, if they dare, and « xplain this appointment 

t oa nial made by Mr. Tompkins, whom I charged with hi: wing 4 of Rufus W. Lane, this Judas ises ariot who betrayed his party and 

secured his election to Congress in the last campaign by bribery. | his country for some re —_ an i. it is still in ord r ior some one to 

The article is as follows: ; * | explain, when thousands of Republicans were beg r for appoint- 
| ments, why Rufus W. Lane, oe lon the Democratic tick v 


I RAL APPOINTMENTS USED BY M'KINLEY TO ASSIST HANNA IN HIS SENATORIAI : s . ~Gealy 
npoint o cons ce by esident McKinley, if it was not 
PIGHT—OVERWHELMING PROOF THAT PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES was 1N | 4ppointed to consular place by y_ President M Kinle) ally a5 1 
LEAGUE WITH HIS ‘BOSS’ IN MEMORABLE CONTEST OF 1898. because Lane furnished the deciding vote which secured Mr. Hanna 
ai anat in the Tinited States Senate a Sates aun Sos Las all 
When Mr. Emmett Tompkins responded to the charges filed by Congressman | # Seat In th United States Senate. Int nect [ als OneT a 


Lentz in the Congressional contest case he took occasion to say that William | letter written me by a gentleman living in Cincinnati, who offers to 
McKinley, as President of the United States, had not assisted Marcus A. HANNA make aflidavit as to the declarations made by Rufus W. Lan« 

he latter’s Senatorial fight in Ohio during the winter of 1898, a eee F ple rs = ae 
Not only did Mr. Tompkins defend the President, but he went further and said Ie 
t it was treasonable for any aoenen Senne privileges of free speech if in | 7 ’ - S es 
© course of his remarks he incidentally accused the President with dealing out A. KAPLUN, MERCHANT TAILOR GRAND H BUILDING 
eral patronage to assist the man who had a mortgage on him to a seat in the : cinnali, J 3 
ted States Senate, even if that seat was obtained under false pretenses from Hon, Joun J. LENTZ, 

| 

| 

| 

' 


ter is as follows: 


n Sherman, who had always been the President’s political friend. Columbus, O ; 
Ir 1 doing this Mr. Tompkins e vidently overlooked his hand. He forgot for the DEAR Srr: Have just finished reading your reply to H 
moment the history in the case. He forgot how John Sherman was tweedled out ' published in Saturday's Enquirer, and wish to say t y 


f, 
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late for the 


an invit 


legislature of Ohio on the Democratic fusion ticket in 
was the other legislative candidate, to address 
special meeting held in the rooms of the Cincinnati Bicycle 
ch club he was also a member, the L. A. W. wishing to obtain the 
candidates on matters of importance to them. 
W. Lane did at that meeting make the statement that hu ld not vote for 
A. HANNA for United States Senator ; 
i member and also treasurer of the L. A. W. consulate 
ve at that meeting, and heard him make the above remarks, 
make a sworn statement to if it is of any use to you 
ilways a Republican until the fall of 1897, and, being aga 
methods, I voted the fusion ticket to help defeat M 


tion, as 


and their repre- 
which I stand 


inst M.A. TTANNA 
A. HANNA for the 


es senate 


urs, truly, A. 


I also call attention to the name of John E. 
ville, Union County, in the above list. This man Griflith was a 
member of the Seventy-third general assembly, and not only did 
he refuse to vote for Mr. Hanna, but his wife joined with him, and 
both made exposure of the fact that long after midnight she was 
betrayed by falsehood into leaving the hotel at which she and her 
husband were stopping, and was taken to the hotel at which Mr. 
HANNA was stopping, and was there urged and begged and, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, was promised to be taken care of by the 
Hanna administration if she would induce her husband to vote for 
Mr. Hanna for United States Senator. A little later on Mr. Griffith 
changed his mind and voted for Hanna for Senator, and was ap- 
pointed clerk of the same court in New Mexico to which Charles 
Leland was appointed judge. 


KAPLUN. 


Griffith, of Marys- 


What honest American citizen is not humiliated and chagrined to | 


know that immediately following the votes of Leland and Griffith for 
Hanna for United States Senator the *y were sent by _ McKinley Ad- 
ministration to New Mexico, one to preside as judge of a Federal court 
and the other to serve as rec ord kee ‘per o if the same court? We hang 
men on circumstantial evidence. What stronger circumstantial evi- 
dence could be desired to witness tbe fact that here in New Mexico 
were placed in charge of a Federal court two criminals as gross and 
coarse as ever were incarcerated in any penitentiary in the land? 
Consular and judicial places filled in consideratios of votes for a 

United States Senator! Well can one say with Aischines: 
Most Of all, fellow-citizens, if your sons ask whose example they shall imitate, 
what will you say? For you know well it is not music, nor the gymnasium, nor 
it is much more—the public proclamation, the 


the schools that mold young men; 
whose life has no high purpose and crown him 


miblic example. If you take one 
in the theater, every boy who sees itis corrupted. Beware, therefore, Athenians, 
and that the character of a 


remembering posterity will rejudge your judgment, 
city is determined by the « harac ter of the men it crowns. 


I recommend this page of A’schines to William McKinley and to 
all of his partisan caterers in the House of Representatives; and let 
us never forget the old saying that ‘‘ When the emperor makes his 
horse a consul, honest men will decline a share in the consulship.”’ 

In this connection I submit a question and a comment from the 
editorial page of the Columbus Press-Post. They explain them- 
selves and are as follows: 

If the HANNA organs think Congressman LENTZ a demagoguc 
tioning the 
judgeship and Rufus W. Lane 
foreign country, what name will they ¢ 
appointments immediately after they h 

When the Republic in Cong 
challenge to give him ten minutes t 


» for merely men 
fact that President McKinley appointed Leland to a United States 
msular representative to hoist our flag ina 
all President McKinley for making these 
ud voted for HANNA for Senator? 
ress refused to accept Congressman LENTz’s 
reneral GROSVENOR’S fifteen minutes to dis 
cuss the HANNA bribery, they penn tely demonstrated to every intelligent 
American that our capitol district Congressman is a man they fear; and this also 
explains why they corrupted the voters of the district in their determination to 
prevent Mr. Lentz telling them and the people some plain truths in the next 


Congress, 


as «© 


ans 


editorial comment made by the Hon. H. H. 
which is as follows: 


1 submit also an 
McFadden, in the Steubenville Gazette, 


Now that the proposed prize fight at Cincinnati has been effectually knocked 
out by Governor Nash, we respectfu lly suggest to him that there are other evils 
far greater than prize fighting to which he might turn his attention with benefit 
to the But the ere atest of all evils affecting the body politic, and which 
saps the very foundations of free government, is the systematic 1 of the 
wholesale bribery in innumerable formas, which 
rging match that ever was fought to a finish palesinto insignificance, 

resented in the Unit nate by a man whose election was 
secured by bribery, and the President of the United States, also an Ohioan, was 
the distributor of rewards for several legislative votes cast for this Senator, 
the President himself is the most notable beneficiary of bribery and its 
ion, bulldozing, that the history of America affords. Here is the 
in which Ohio's uplifting governor can show his determination that evils opposed 
ith law and morels shall no longer exist in the State in which he has the ex- 
utive power 


State 
corrupt 


erectorat by an offense be 


the worst slug 
Ohio is now ™ 


“1 States S« 


no personal ill will against McKinley and Hanna, and 
I regret as much as any man can the necessity of making these 
facts known; but Pam not unmindful of the duty of American citi- 
zenship, and particularly the officeholding citizenship, whose work 
is that of serving the Government in representative and legislative 
capacity. 1 insist — it that the diplomacy of the minority con- 
sists in exposing the hypocrisy of the majority. The efforts of the 
minority have been defeated at every stage, since I have been in 
Congress, where we have undertaken any reform legislation. We 
undertook to couple with the Dingley tariff an income tax. no 
trustocracy compelled the Republican side of the House to defea 
this provision. 
We undertook t 


I have 


couple with the Dingley law an anti-trust provi- 


| tion. 





| thet 
| in the 


| didate 


| of speech, but of all the men who in the last twent 


| the post either in character or intellect 


| beneficiaries were the real authors, 


while | 


‘other | 
field of all others | 


| paign. Th 
|} maries throughout the country, 


| unfits him for the Presidency if he 





| the candidate 


ee 


| sion and have several times since undertaken to provide legislation 


against the evils of the trusts, but the agents and servants of the 
trusts on te majority side of the House have just as persistently de- 
feated eve ry such measure. We have bee n zealous in our effort to 
ex pose the beef trust, but the President’s commission whitewashed 
it. We undertook to expose the Eagan pardon, but a partisan ; 
jority did its utmost to sneer that down. We undertook to e xp 
the misrepresentations as to the real conditions in the Philippin 


| but a censored press has continued to deceive the people on thi 


subject. 
We undertook to expose the establishment of tyranny and mart 


| law to destroy union labor in the Coeur d’ Alene district of Idah 


but a partisan majority thwarted that effort, and in their fear of 
exposure refused to give the people of the country even so much ; 
a single copy of the testimony taken in that memorable inyestiga- 
We instituted an investigation of the President’s appointm 
of Orson Smith and J. C. Graham, the polygamous postmasters a 
Logan and Provost City, Utah. The report of the committee to in- 


| vestigate was substantially suppressed, and meanwhile the Preside: 


quietly secured the resignation of each of these polygamists and had 
other postmasters substituted in their place, all the while, however, 
perpetuating, ratifying, and confirming slavery and polygamy in the 


| Sulu Islands. 


Lest some may forget, I repeat here the estimate made by Har. 
Weekly of date 28th March, 1896, and by the Columbus Eyeni 
Dispatch, a well-known Ohio organ of the Hannaites. They are as 
reproduced in the Columbus Press-Post as follows: 


M’KINLEY AS HE IS—IMBECILE, CORRUPT, 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY KNEW NOTHING OF THE STATE'S AFFAIRS, AN 
LECTED HER INTERESTS WHILE PLOTTING FOR PRESIDENTIAL HONORS 
DALS IN PUBLIC CHARITIES, AND BANKRUPTCY OF THE STATE’S TRI 
DURING HIS ADMINISTRATION—HIS HYPOCRISY AND VACILLATION ON 
VER QUESTION AND IGNORANCE OF OTHER PUBLIC INTERESTS—HIS CLA 
HAVE MADE THE TARIFF BEARING HIS NAME A PREPOSTEROUS FRAUD—S 
ING ANALYSIS OF HIS POLITICAL CHARACTER BY HARPER'S WEEKLY A) 
COLUMBUS EVENING DISPATCH, 


{From Harper’s Weekly of March 28, 1896. Republished with editorial 
in the Columbus Evening Dispatch.] 


AND SELFISH AS GOVERNOR AND 


THE CANDIDACY OF M'KINLEY. 


Some of the politicians seem to have arrived at the conclusion that Mr. M 
ley will probably receive the Republican nomination for President, and o1 
ocratic newspaper has made a calculation of his strength in the cony: 
rst ballot, and asserts that he will have 564 votes of a total of 910 

The history of promising candidacies is largely a record of failures 
McKinley may possibly make one more in the list of those who have 
the largest number of votes in convention on the first ballot only to | 
end by reason of a hostile combination of the opposing candid 
if he is nominated at St. Louis the Republican party will have don 
worst that it now seems possible for it to do, for even Speaker Reed 
has to commend him to the people of the United States, would be a stror 
than McKinley. 

The author of the McKinley bill is an amiable 


with a pleasi: 
Bp 


man, 
years i 

ship in the House of Representatives, we know of no one, with t 
Mr. Springer, whose leadership was nominal and not real, w 
During his chairmans 
and Means Committee he was the tool and servant of th 
turers. It was to do their bidding that he was placed at thi 
tee that is theoretically charged with the duty of preparing 
revenue for the support of the Government. He carried 
tent of his selection. He became the nominal auth 
It was not a measure for 
ernment with the ways and means for its maintenance; it wa 
creasing the profits of a favored few at the expense of the overtay I 
country expressed its opinion of Mr. McKinley's effort at the elect 
ately following the enactment of the law by choosing a large Democrat 
to the House of Representatives. Mr. McKinley himself was defeated 
because of his martyrdom that a sympathetic party nominated him for 
of Ohio. 

This election to the governorship was ample recompense for the stings 
sioned by the loss of his seat in Congress, so that there is no reason for ! 


rol 


| nation for the Presidency except that which led to his appointment as« 


as we have alr 
the 1 


of the Ways and Means Committee. That reason is, 
plained, that Mr. McKinley will do whatever is commanded by 


insist on having the right to tax the people of the United States for t! 
—_— 


In other words, he is the chief of the sect of extreme protectior 
velieve that all Americans ought to pay high prices for the necessarik 


order that a few Americans may gain riches by manufacturing them, 2! 


this end it is right and constitutional to levy taxes directly for the ben 
vate citizens, making the public revenue a secondary or incidental co 

He is the chief politician of this sect, not because he is a great eco! 
has not even an ordinary acquaintance with the subject—not becat 
nates ideas, or on his own initiative develops and stimulates protectiy 
tion, but simply and solely because he is willing to take orders from 
manufacturers who know what they want, and who are willing to | 
sums to secure a political agent who will turn over to them the taxi! 
do with it as they will. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the Republican opponent 
are making charges touching the virtue of the men who are cond 
‘y are saying that rich manufacturers haye been corru 
and that delegates have been pure! 
However that may be, it is clear that a public man must gain a reput 
is the servant of those who are int 
government only as it inures to their pecuniary profit. Whether Mr. M 
strength in the convention has or has not been procured by the cor! 
money, whether, if it has been, he is or is not a party to the corrupt 
of those who want to divert the Government from its 
tional functions of promoting the general welfare that its chief powet 
used for their own selfish purposes, And it is because Mr. McKinley has 
permitted himself to be employed as the agent of such men, and is p" 
willing to be so employed again, that the extreme protectionists show su 
ety to bring about his nomination that prominent men of their own pa! 
led to accuse them of employing corrupt means to accomplish their en 


‘ 
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Another aspect of this candidacy is that Mr. McKinley is not only the chief of 
the extreme protectionists, but he has heretofore been for unsound money, and 
is now, if we are to believe the platform of the Ohio State convention which 
nominated him, in favor of bimetallism, either through international arrange- 

ent or, if that can not be had, through Congressional legislation. In other 
words, the protected manufacturers, in order to capture the silver vote, for the 
restoration of the tariff law of 1890 are willing to elect as President a man whose 
views on the currency are unsound, 7 

It will be difficult—we trust impossible—to elect Mr. McKinley President on 
the theory that has dominated his canvass for t he nomination. The tariff is not 
t the issue at the coming election, nor, if it were, do we believe that the 
country would agree to make another trial of McKinleyism. The issue is to be the 
( ency question, Neither the silver men nor the gold-standard advocates are 
likely to support a double dealer merely because he is ready to do the bidding of 
the men who are now working for his nomination. Ifthe Republican party has 
1 vy come under the control of the beneficiaries of the tariff of 1890, and if, there- 
‘ its convention nominate McKinley in grateful recognition of past tariff 
f rs and in hope of like favors to come, if in order to make the tariff issue 
prominent the party is to face both ways on the currency issue, the leaders who 
' inticipating a triumph at the coming election are likely to be grievously 
disappointed; for no matter what the politicians may think the country wants 
the money issue settled, and the question that will be put to candidates in the 


approaching campaign is, ‘ Where do you stand on the money question?” 
’ To this question Mr. McKinley has not yet made a reply that is satisfactory to 
the advocates of sound money. Nay, he has more than once ranged himself on 


the side of those who would debase the currency in order that 50 cents might be 
made to pay a dollar of indebtedness. Although he probably would not dare 





fear to stand squarely with Teller, Dubois, Stewart,and his other silver 


4. Our foreign policy should be peace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with none. 

5. The cement of this Union is in the heart-blood of every American. Cherish 
the Federal Union as the only rock of our safety. 

WE BELIEVE WITH JACKSON: 

1. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. The path of freedom is continually 
beset by enemies who assume the disguise of friends 

2. Our Government should be supported by the ballot box and not by the 
musket. 

3. Labor in peace is the source of all wealth. The blessings of the Govern- 
ment, like the dews of heaven, should be dispensed alike upon the rich and poor, 
the high and low. 

4. You have no longer any cause to fear danger from abroad; it is from within, 
among yourselves—from cupidity, from corruption, from inordinate thirst for 
power, that factions will be formed and liberty endangered 

5. At every hazard and by every sacrifice this Union must be preserved. 

WE BELIEVE WITH LINCOLN: 

1. This Government can not endure permanently half slave and half free 

2. Government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who 
inhabit it. 

3. Labor is prior to capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is the s 





d could never 


tof capital and 





| deserves much the highest consideration. 


1is advocacy of such a silver bill as the Sherman law, and although he | 


mn to the Presidency would be fraught with danger to the best interests of | 


I 
rn 
friends, Mr. MeKinley does not favor the single gold standard, and therefore his 
t 


he country. 
COMMENTS OF THE COLUMBUS EVENING DISPATCH OF MARCH 27, 1896. 


* * * The article is so bold, so incisive, so evidently honest in intent, that it 
will be of especial interest to the people of Columbus and of Ohio who know the 
ex-governor best. 

versons familiar with ex-Governor McKinley, and who separate themselves 
from all sense of hero worship or sentimentality, will find little in it which they 
will wish to controvert. Their strongest impression will be one of wonder that 
the writer in Harper’s Weekly was able so skillfully to select the most vulnera- 
ble points in the McKinley armor of Napoleonic irreproachability. But while 
the article is sufficiently explicit to furnish food for serious thought, it might 
have been more complete and comprehensive had the writer had at his com- 
m facts well known in Ohio. 

rhe article in question says McKinley was not the real author of the tariff act 
which bearshisname. Thatiscommon and undisputed knowledge. Itsays he was 
first elected governor of Ohio because of sympathy arising from his defeat for reelec- 

to Congress, It properly might have added that for the four years following 
McKinley’s first inauguration as governor of this State there was an administra- 


resecing financial policy’ the State of Ohio escaped bankruptcy by borrowing 
f a million dollars. Under his ‘‘careful selection of appointees”’ there were 
als in half the public institutions of the State, and there probably was ex- 


Ma 









t 
f 
} 
8 
t 
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structionist in the affairs of the Republican party, because he wanted to be a 
I ctionist in the affairs of William McKinley. 

From the day he was nominated for governor the first time Major McKinley 
was a candidate for the Presidency. His best friends, speaking confidentially, 
imit that he is a politician pure and simple, whose every act and every word is 
illy weighed with respect to its influence upon his own political future. 
fore Ohio had a governor de facto, but none at all in ey because his 
» was devoted to a canvass for the Presidency, and all State affairs were 
utterly subservient thereto. He knew nothing about State affairs when he 
was elected, and he did not care to take the trouble to learn anything about 
them which was not thrust upom him. 

Harper's Weekly says that Major McKinley did the bidding of men having per- 
sonal interests to serve when he was Congressman. It might have added that he 
did exactly the same thing as governor. At the dictation of men who are now 
conducting hiscampaign for the Presidency, he prevented the enactment of legis 
] which would have provided increased revenue for the State, while at the 
same time he acquiesced in, if he did not favor, the temporary makeshift of bor- 
rowing money to meet current expenses, If he did so much for them, then what 
will he not doas President? The article in question says he has no opinions 

bout anything save the tariff, or if he has, they are not accompanied by the 
courage necessary to express them. That is notorious. He would not even talk 


a 











in newspaper interviews about the Armenian atrocities or the Cuban question. 
Major McKinley’s manager denies the charge that money is being contributed 
by the wealthy manufacturing interest toward the expense of his present cam- 
paigt But a member of the State committee, when McKinley made his first 
( rn for governor, is authority for the statement that $100,000 was contribu 


ted by these same capitalists to helpin McKinley’s election. Here is aninference 
in this that is fair, and can not be overlooked. 

se are not pleasant things to contemplate, but the people have a right to 
know the facts, ugly though they be, and we have performed the duty of a news- 
paper to the public in reiating them. 


In this connection I also submit the caustic comment of Mr. E. L. 
Godkin, formerly editor of the New York Evening Post, who, writ- 
t fall of the McKinley régime, said— 
ly opinion of them, formed long ago, is that they are the most dangerous set 
of scoundrels by which any civilized country was ever beset. 

I noticed that some on the Republican side laughed when I said 
I was a Jefferson-Jackson-Lincoln Democrat. I hope this laughter 
was due to ignorance, and it is easily possible in this age, when those 
who are now in favor of ‘‘ criminal aggression’’ in the Philippine Is- 
lan is have forgotten that Lincoln said he never entertained a polit- 
ical sentiment which was not inspired by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. A number of Democrats of the city of Columbus and the 
State of Ohio, on the 27th of November, 1900, organized the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson-Lincoln League, elected me its president, and adopted, 
on my suggestion, acreed made up of quotations from this triumvi- 
Se America’s greatest Presidents, which is set forth in these 
Words: 





WE BELIEVE WITH JEFFERSON: 


1. All men are created equal. 
*. Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


ear ae government should not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
rned, 


4. If destruction be our lot we must ourselves be its author and finisher. Asa 
nation of freemen we must live through all time or die by suicid 

5. The Union, the Constitution, and the liberties of the people shall be perpet- 
uated in accordance with the original idea for which the Revolution was made. 





The league might also have added as a sixth proposition what 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln thought about the infallibility of the 
Supreme Court. It does not require a great effort of memory to know 
that Lincoln and Seward welcomed the ‘‘irrepressible contlict,’’ be- 
cause they recognized a ‘‘ higher law”’ than the mere decision of the 
Supreme Court, and it was ior this reason that Lincoln, in his first 
inaugural address, said: 

The candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the Government upon 
vital questions affecting the whole } eople is to be irre fixed by decisions 
of the Supreme Court the instant they are made in ¢ ins tig n between 
varties in personal actions, the people will have ceased to ir own rulers, 
Scotan to that extent practically resigned their Government into the hands of 





that eminent tribunal. 


on chietly characterized by weakness, indecision, and neglect. Under his * wise | 


ance in all of them. He was a destructionist in the affairs of Ohio and a | 


But it is not extraordinary, after all, that the Republican party, 
as now organized, should claim to be the follower of Lincoln. They 
have made much more radical claims than this quite recently. Their 
Chief Executive pointed out what kind of aggression would be 
‘‘eriminal”’ according to our code of morality, and, having pointed 
it out, proceeded immediately to do the very thing which he had 
characterized as criminal; and to-day the party following him, with 
a conscience petrified, or ossified at least, claims that this ‘‘ criminal 
aggression”’ is ‘‘ benevolent assimilation’’ and ‘‘ Christian civiliza- 
tion.”’ It is not long since the Chief Executive pointed out our 
‘plain duty,”’ and then refused, himself, to do it, and his partisan 
associates, with one accord, cried out, ‘‘ Me, too!’’ 

At the opening of my last campaign I stated my position in a 
speech made at Hilliards, Ohio, and I submit that I have never 
made a speech on any public question anywhere or cast a vote in 


| the House of Representatives on any public question which is at 


variance with any of the principles promulgated by either Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, or Lincoln, or any of the other great leaders of Ameri- 
can thought and American statesmanship, and I incorporate that 
speech herein and refer to its quotations in demonstration and in 
proof of the fact that I am a Jefferson-Jackson-Lincoln Democrat. 
The report of the speech, as given in the Columbus Press-Post, 
follows: 


is as 


LIVING AND DEAD SPEAK FOR UNION AND PRESERVATION AGAINST EVIL DESIGNS 
OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OF TO-DAY—THE OPENING OF THE TWELFTH DIs- 
TRICT CAMPAIGN AT HILLIARDS—SPEECH OF HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS, 

Mr. Lentz spoke as follows: 

































Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Here in Nature's first temple, in the 
midst of these living pillars and underneath these arches of wispering f ge, 
our thoughts must of necessity turn to first principles. In temples erected by 
human hands we are accust donce a week to meet and study t xis a 
rnd future of men. Here in this cathedral erected by the hands of Diety it is 

ting that we convene to consider the exis and th 1 
Republic. Its existence is not due al : Declar I i 
in which the founders de } t et * 
that all men are created equ they are e1 ( r 
with certain unalienable rights; 10n i 
pursuit of happiness; fourth, t ts der t st wers the 
consent of the governed.” 

rhis Declaration of Independence is as much a part of the s of this great 
Government as is that forma iT known specifi e Cor tution 
of the United States. It is often said gland has 1 tt tion. 
It might almost as wel! be said that vy, Sy I : i China 
bave no written constituuions, 

THE REAL CONSTITUTI AT NA N 
is the habit and character of its pe I rds, with 


nations as with individuals, *‘ he 
No, my friends, the Constitutic 
formal instrument so denominat 
nprehends much more than ar al ) 
limitations. The real as well as the ideal Constitu 
cludes the Declaration of Independence signed at Philadelphia a 
the world by the sacred vibrations of old Liberty Bell in 1776. N 
plete the Constitution of the United States, for Washington’s Farewell Address, 
Jefferson's first inaugural address, the Monroe doctrine, and Lincoln's immortal 
words at Gettysburg must also be assimilated and incorporated with the v« ry 
fiber of every pure heart of American cit 








tution of ti 
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ship. 


On that old Liberty Bell of Independence Hall were these words: ‘‘Procdaim 
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the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ I hope it wil 
of vou that tl 


] 
} his old Scriptural commandment was not modified 
m liberty throughout all the land.” Between a proclama 











d a declamation about liberty there is a wide gull, so wide, 

Hon. Webster Davis, who has repeatedly been heralded to 
United States in columns of eulogy by the press of Repu 

Adminis t r, was oblig “1 to repudiate the ] uiblican 
t had hon iim with high official place; and the 25,000 wit 





vention of his formal abandonment of the Repub 

n party and his manly and patriotic declaration of allegiance to the 
les of the Democratic national platform will never forget Mr. Davis's pregnar 
words when he declared to the people of America and the people of the v 
that the Republican party as now « tituted and dominated by greed at V 
ington had eliminated from its v« lary the word “liberty” and had r 
the word “‘ freedom”’ to the dictionary of obsolete words. 

Rut the Constitution of the United States, or if you please, the soul of the 





party, although i 
nesses at the Kansas City con 
] Tr 

J 

















United States, is best expressed in the language of deeds, a language more signi 

cant and 1 e empha than the language of words. The blood of patriots on 
Lexington Green and Bunke L, the i offerings laid upon the altar of lib 
erty by Bars eubenand Ls te, the dying declaration of Von Kalb or De Kalb 
at Camden, the prayers of ree Wa mand the privations of his soldiers 
at Valley Forge, the delivery of the sword of Cornwallis at Yorktown, the undying 
far { Andrew Jackson at New Orleans, the proclamation of emancipation, and 
1! martyrd of Abraham Lincoln are all a part of the unwritten Constitution 
‘ United States, and every Americ zen, Whether by birth or by natu 
I o does not realize his fu edness to these memoriesand these 
se s for the cause of freec than the heathen and utte rly un 





worthy of « enship ina Rep 
ments derive their 
He who is too in 


dicated to the proposition that “govern 
ent of the governed.” 


‘s Farewell Address, or too ignorant 
















to understs ons ofthe Declaration of Independence, or 
consi fferson, Monroe, Jackson, and Linc« is 
ur rht to be transported as ballast to some one 
r ight be governed, not by a commission and 
al and the Philippine Islands 


f Porto Rico 
t 


hat other institution of arrogance and 








) rthan consent, knownas the “ Divine right of 
kings.” The in ity a inc tency of this m about the divine right 
of kings ot far dif ’ ) cabulary of buncombe recently invented 


by the Emperor William, of Canton, Ohio, in his talk about “ Dut nd destiny 
* Christian civilizati I mil Kings are not alone 
the practice of stealing ‘‘t livery of Heaven to serve the deyil in,”’ for we are 
now witnesses of the fact that the President of the United States, alth« l 
voted to the service of Mammon and the trusts, is all the while talki 
Christianity, benevolence, duty, and destiny Verily, verily, you can not 
God and Mammort Verily, verily, you can not serve the American Republic, 
and at the same time be th et slave of the trusts. 


By this review of the prir 


















les of the founders of our Government, and cor 








parison with the practices of the present, I have sought to have you reali the 
difference between the governments that proclaim the divine right of kings and 
‘ ment, which was instit l upon the axiomatic self-evident human 

vernment. And lest we forg ind in order that we may have 


g our Government and its tendency, I pr 


rtunities of seeir 
iin the voices of the « 1 and livit 











0 g, and in the calling the voices 

dmonitions of the dead, I do it, agreeing with Abraham Lincoln, wh 

‘We can only wise] de our course for the future by careful study of 
rks of the past.””. And while I am reciting to you the dec! s of 





a 
I desire that you shall note carefully that each and every man from 
‘ one who supported and advocated the election of William 
1 1896, and I leave it tor you to decide whether my speech in sum and 
nocratic speech ora Republican speech, for I assure you that 
ing from whom I quote, and whose declarations I adopt and accept, are 
ng the most distinguished and the most honorable men who have a right to 
claim they are the legitimate successors and heirs to the principles of Abraham 
Lincoln 

But first let us hear from the dead, and Inow quote from the Farewell Address 

of George Washington: 














WASHINGTON’S ADMONITION, 





rd all nations. Cultivate peace and har 
> exe m of such a plan nothing is more ess 


, inveterate antipathies against particular nations and 





r others should be excluded, and that in place of them 
elings toward all should be cultivated. * * * Antipath 
other disposes each more readily to offer insultand injury, 
iuses Of umbrage and to be haughty and intractable when 
sions of dis ur. * * * So, likewise, a passionate 
nt of one nation for anothe1 duces a variety of evils. 
pathy for the favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
interest in cases where no real common interest exists, and infusin; 
the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation in 
juarrels and wars of the latter without adequate inducement of justification 
favorite nation of privileges denied to other 
‘ 





















leads also to concessions to t 
which are apt doubly to injure the nation making the concessions by unr 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and by exciting jealous 


' 
ill will, and a disposition to retal 
are withheld. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very remot 
relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be un 
wise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships or 
enmities 

Our detached and distant sit 
course. * * * Why forego tl 
quit our own to stand upon toreis 


iate in the parties from whom equal privileges 











1ation invites and enables us to pursue a different 
» advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 

n grot Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? It is our true policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world.” 










JEFFERSON'S ADDRESS. 

By Jefferson, in his first inaugural] address, the substance of the same thought 
was most happily expressed in these words: 

‘*Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances 
with none;” and later on, when Thomas Jefferson was recognized as the philoso 
pher of the Republic and the sage of Monticello, he wrote to President Monroe on 
the 24th of October, 1823, these sacred words: ‘‘ Our first and fundamental maxim 
should be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Oursecond, never 
to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and 
South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly her 
own. She should, therefore, have a system of her own separate and apart from 
that of Europe. While Europe is laboring to become the domicile of despotism, 
our endeavor should be to make our hemisphere that of freedom.” 

In passing, does it not occur to you that our European imitation Secretary of 
State, John Hay, and our lord lieutenant to the Queen, William McKinley, would 


| 
| 











do well to read these words of Jefferson and abide by them? Had they belieyeq 
in these sentiments, or had either of them fully comprehended his oath of office 
to support the Constitution of the United States, we would not have been | 
iated by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, giving England the right to diciat 
terms upon which we are to dig a ditch across the Nicaraguan country. Wey i 
not have been humiliated by the miserable and contemptuous treatmen 
young Macrum, an Ohio boy, because in his youth and simplicity and honest 
supposed it was his privilege to sympathize with the efforts of the South Af; 
Republics in their struggle for liberty. 

All his boyhood training in our public schools had been calculated t 
him believe that the Declaration of Independence was something re; 
thing earnest, and it was quite natural that while at Pretoria he would 
thize with Oom Paul Kruger just as he had read in our school histori: t 
Baron Steuben and Lafayette had sympathized with George Washington. Had 
Hay and McKinley profited by the wisdom of Jefferson and Monroe, the A 
can people would not now be humiliated by the surrender of a part of A 
which Russia claimed the ownership and of which we have had the ox 
since 1867, The next time William McKinley asks the question: ‘Who w 
down the flag,”’ we shall answer: ‘John Bull, you know.” The next 
William McKinley asks: ‘Who will haul down the fiag,” some boy in 
dience will ask the President to consult Queen Victoria on that subject 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 


Let us quote one paragraph from the Monroe doctrine, as promulg 
President Monroe, so that we may see the servile, cringing, catering o 
ernment at Washington to Great Britain throughout the struggle for lif ; 
ind the pursuit of happiness by the South African Republics, Am« r 
things, President Monroe made this declaration: 

With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power v 

not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the governments w 
declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independ 
have, on great consideration and just principles, acknowledged, we 
view any interposition for the purpose of opposing them or controlli: 
other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other lig! 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United States 

Compare this heroic declaration of President Monroe, at a time when 
try had but ten millions of people, with the cowardly conduct of the R 
party in the White House and in Congress, when appealed to for mer 
of sympathy for Africa. Consider the servility of our country to Gre 
when they refused to hear the appeal of these neighbors for some de 
to the world that our Government was not in an alliance with Engla: 
Webster Davis said, ‘‘ Had this assurance been given, other powers i: 
would have come to the relief of the Boers.’’ 











JACKSON'S ADVICE. 

Andrew Jackson in his first inaugural address to the people mad 
nificant declaration: ‘Labor in peace is the source of all wealth;”’ : 
man in America had a ht to believe or preach the doctrine of war 
drew Jackson, because an came nearer winning immortal fame in 
fire than did Andrew Jackson at New O is. But this great, ho 
and courageous soul was manly enough t nonish the American | 
forget that industry in peace is the source of all wealth, and notv 
claration we find our European imitation government at Wa 





























day teaching and preaching to the people the sordid doctrine of con 
and 1 to be promoted by bayonets and 13-inch guns. Vainglory ‘ 
ness have supplanted the humane and generous sentiments promu! 

t Presidents 


We are about to enter upon a campaign in which the HANNA s 
ians will prate long and loud about prosperity, contending that un 
inue to be butchers of men in the Philippines, ouralleged prosperity w 
ome to an end. Think of MARK Hanna telling the people of A1 
less they reelect his wabbling William he will immediately empty t 
mils and starve the whole 76,000,000 and leave only a half a million 1 
o own and enjoy the American continent. 

Upon what meat doth this Cesar feed that he hath grown so great? 
to be made to believe that they are helpless imbeciles and entirely dey 
ip and good will of an aristoc: 








food and clothing upon the guardiansh 


owners and operators 
In the face of such an exhibition of arrogance as the proposition 1 
HANNA and the capitalists whom he represents, that the people of 
shall not have prosperity except as they eat it from the long handle 
the hands of plutocracy, Iam reminded of another gem from the p« 
losophy of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. It was in a letter wri 
by Jefferson to Adams, after both had retired from politics, and it 
words: 
“IT agree with you that there is a natural aristocracy among men, t 
of which are virtue and talents. There is also an artificial aristocra: 
on wealth and birth, without either virtue or talents. The natural : 
nsider as the most precious gift of nature for the instruction and g 
of society. The artificial aristocracy is a mischievous ingredient in 
ment, and provision should be made to prevent its ascendency.” 
It is 














THIS ARTIFICIAL ARISTOCRACY, 


founded on wealth, which has cursed this country with its first ef 
lish an empire. But the worst evil, and the most dangerous and 1 
influence of this artificial aristocracy, is its use of the party nan n 
with which the name of Lincoln became immortal. Not only shall | 
the voices of the living Republicans a little later on in demonstration 
that Hannaism is not Lincoln Republicanism, but I propose to giv: 

of Abraham Lincoln himself as to his conception of our correct i 
policy, and the relations which he thought we should sustain, a1 
inst all the world. I should like to have every Republican, w! 
e the name and the memory of Lincoln, hear and consider th 
words from him: 














LINCOLN’S WORDS, 


“At what point shall we expect the approach of danger? Shall we ex 
trans-Atlantic military giant to step the ocean and crush us at a b! 
All the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all the trea 
earth (our own excepted) in their military chest, with a Bonapart 
mander, could not by force take a drink from the Ohio or make a t! 
Blue Ridge in a trial of a thousand years. At what point, then, is this 
of danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever reach us, it must spring | 
us. It can not come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must< 
its author and finisher. Asa nation of freemen we must live throug]! 
die by suicide.” 

And now, while my Republican friends are giving me their attent 
make a few more quotations from the voice of Lincoln which may ! 
decide whether they are in favor of an empire or whether they pr 
petuate the Republic with the principles of Lincoln, as announced at G« 
in these words: “It is rather for us to be here, dedicated to the great lass 
ing before us—that from these honored dead we take increased devotlo! 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 3 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation unce 
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shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

I quote again from Lincoln: 

«Noman is good enough to govern another man without that other’s consent.” 

And again from Lincoln: 

« But, soberly, it is now no child’s play to save the principles of Jefferson from 
total overthrow in this nation. *  * * The principles of Jefferson are the defi- 
nitions and axioms of free society, and yet they are denied and evaded, with no 
small show of success, One dashingly calls them ‘glittering generalities.’ An- 
other bluntly calls them ‘self-evident lies.’ Others insidiously argue that they 
apply to ‘superior races.’ These expressions, differing in form, are identical in 
object and effect, supplanting the principles of free government and restoring 
those of class, caste, and legitimacy. They would delight a convocation of 
crowned heads plotting against the people. They are the vanguard, the miners 

d sappers of returning despotism. We must repulse them, or they will subju 

ate us. This is a world of compensation, and he who would be no slave must 
consent to have no slave. 

Chose who deny freedom to others deserve it not themselves, and, under a just 
God, can not long retain it.”’ 

And now I quote from Lincoln’s great speech at Chicago, on the 10th of July, 
1858, that you may see how exceedingly appropriate are his words to the para 
mount issue of thiscampaign. I mean these words: 

“ Those arguments that are made, that the inferior races are to be treated with as 
much allowance as they are capable of enjoying; that as much is to be done for 
them as their condition will allow. Whatarethese arguments? They are the ar- 
guments that kings have made for the enslaving of the people in all the ages of 
the world, You will find that all the arguments of kingcrait were always of this 
class; they always bestrode the necks of the people, not that they wanted to do 

but because the people were better off for being ridden. * * * Turn it 
whatever way you will—whether it comes from the mouth of a king, as an ex 
cuse for enslaving the people of his country, or from the mouth of men of one 
race asa reason for enslaving the men of another race, itis all the same old 
serpent.” 
ind I quote again from Lincoln, this time from a letter to W. H. Herndon, 
written the 15th of February, 1848, in these words: 
rhe provision of the Constitution giving the war-making power to Congress 
was dictated, as I understand, by the following reasons: Kings had always been 
volving and impoverishing their people in wars, pretending generally, if not 
ways, that the good of the people was the object. This our convention under 
od to be the most oppressive of all kingly oppressions, and they resolved to so 
me the Constitution that no one man should hold the power of bringing this 
oppression upon us,”’ 
LAWTON’S DECLARATION, 
So much by way of argument through the voices from the dead, unless I also 
id to it an argument against the Philippine policy of the present Administra- 
1 in the language of the dead hero, Lawton, who said to Rev. Peter MacQueen, 
of West Somerville, Mass., these ever-memorable words in condemnation of the 
President's war: ‘‘What we want is to stop this damnable war. It time for 
diplomacy, time for mutual understandings.” Butin addition to these voices of 
the dead, we have the voices of the living in condemnation of President McKin 
Philippine war, and I quote first President McKinley himself, I 
f ppealing from Philip drunk to Philip sober. I mean these words fro 
President MckKinley’s message sent to us as members of Congress on the 11th of 
April, 1898, when he said: “I speak not of forcible annexation, for that can n 
yrals would be criminal.” 


be thought of. That by our coce of m« 
rhis is the only living man m whom I sha vho voted for William 





is 


against h 











ll quote 











M iley as against Bryan in 1896 w will not vote for Bryan against McKin 

in 1900. This policy of militarism and forcible annexation and criminal aggre 
and taxation without representation has been condemned by so many of the 
¢ who supported William McKinley in 1896 and will now support William 

Jennings Bryan in 1900 that I can not impose upon your patience quotations 


except from a few. 
EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON, 
First I quote from the Re 


( to the 


publican ex-President Harrison, who said with refer 
change of fronton the partof wabbling William from a “pla luiy’ 
) taxation without representation of the people of Porto Rico, that ‘it X 
departure from correct principles.”” Thissame ex-President Harrison has not yet 
‘ led whether he will make any campaign speeches this fall. é 
is credit and to his honorif he will remember that a man by 
amin Harrison signed the Declaration of Independence, saying t 
reated equal, It will be more to the credit of ex-President 
can not be seduced to the support of the Ohio coterie 
England for the unceremonious conduct 
GENERAL BEATTY. 
I also quote from Gen. John Beatty, the Republican banker, of our own good 
( of Columbus, who has recently declared that ‘‘the Republican ticket nor 
lat Philadelphia is made up of a civil fraud for its head and a military 
1d for its tail.” These words are not inconsiderate words. They came from 
tleman who has r hed mature and philosophica who was a Con- 
f man for several years, in the days when Hayes was President, and who adyo- 
( the election of William McKinley to the Presidency in 1896, and a few 
days since, at the anti-imperialist convention in Indianapolis, expressed his hu- 
miliation and profound regret, begging and praying Deity to forgive him for his 
I ike of 1896. 
General Beatty also said in a pamphlet issued on the 20th of July, 
he war which the United States is now waging in the Philippine Islands is a 
war of conquest and subjugation. As such it contradicts the declarations and 
professions of our whole history and is subversive of the very ground \ 
our Government. It means a revolution not in the Philippine Islands only, bu 
volution at home, which, if successful, will ultimately change this Republic 
into an empire.”’ 





It will be 
> ng 
at al l 
Harrison if he 
who have apologized to 
of the Boston tea party. 















l years; 











1899, that 














EX-SPEAKER REED. 


Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed has said in three words n 

could say in three hundred when he said: ‘‘ Empire can wait.” 
jenry U. Johnson, the ablest Republican Congressman from the State of In- 

liana, so completely humiliated and whipped J. P. DOLLIVER at the close 
Fifty-tifth Congress in a debate as to what the President's policy would bein the 
Philippines, that DoLLIver, although offering himself as the mouthpiece of the 
Administration for the day, came out of the controversy looking like a drowned 

t, and refusing to venture a prediction as to what William McKinley would do 
with the Filipinos. 
Capt. Patrick O’Farrell, a life-long Republican, who has made scores of 
eches in behalf of the Republican party in this State, recently said at Cooper 
titute, New York City: ‘‘I remember when I first saw the sacred soil of Vir- 
, during the great civil war—yes, the great war for liberty—I read a sign on 

large brick building in Alexandria, ‘Price, Birch & Co., dealers in slaves.’ 
1 remained South long enough to shoot that slavery business to death. Oh, I am 
awfully proud that I was an abolitionist and a Republican in those days! Those 
were the days of Lincoln and liberty. Now, when I walk up Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, I look up at the White House and I am carried back to the days of ‘Price, 
Birch & Co., dealers in slaves,’ and I read on that White House in imaginary 
lines, ‘HANNA, McKinley & Co., wholesale dealers in Filipino slaves,’ ” 


of the 





«7 


gir 





re than most men | 
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I also quote from the address of William Lloyd Garrison, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Progressive Friends, Longwood, Pa., June 10, 1899, these words: ‘‘ More 


than all else we have weakened faith in ideals; accustomed ourselves to brutal 





retrograded to slave-holding views as r¢ rds the tr nt of so-called 
races; discarded the saving and immortal essence o s Gettysburg add 
and Lowell’s supreme gospel of Democracy—brother 


love. self-respect. honesty 





decency—all - we ar 




















character, b fort Philippines with 
their inevitable train of new wars, ntempt, murder, and disease,”’ 
Garrison also said, ‘‘ Whittier’s ringing question is ag 
**Ts the dollar only real? God s uth and 1 
Weighed against your lying led Ss, must our i kick heam?’” 
Time will not permit me to give quotations from Carl § rz, ex-Governor 
Boutwell, of Massachusetts, ex-Senator Hendersor { M I Von 
Holst, of the University of ¢ hicago, nor do I deem I ha i 
given such wide currency that you are probably alre ‘ I t 
I hope you will indulge me while I read a few words fro1 stice Brewer, of the 
Supreme Bench of the United States, who was appointed as a Repul ) 
President Harrison and in his Buffalo speech, before the Liberal Club, 1 
declaration: 
“To every man and nation comes the moment t a 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good vil side 
f * » * : 
Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong f } ron 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and it m unknown 
Standeth God with the shadow, keepi: His own 
JUSTICE BREWER. 
And this distinguished justice of the Supreme Benc! r reciting the many 
problems that confront the citizenship of the American Ke] ic, col 1 his 


address in this language 

‘With these problems resting upon and burdening the nation 
throw upon it the awful problem of dealing with mi r more incapable 
and unused to self-government? Can we expect to find vin addi! ms 
difficulties? Can we relieve against one problem of « with ignorant ar 
unfit masses here by adding . 





mill 






























ms more to the This isn I 
question, and is not answered by any gush ¢ t i destiny:’ in 
this talk about destiny is wearison We | ur OW tiny. Wea t 
the victims, but the masters, of fate, and to ¢ mpt tour e Ah hty 
responsibility for that which we choose to do is not o1 ilt to Him but to 
ordinary human intelligence.” 
HON. PETER A. LAUBIE. 
I next quote from Hon. Peter A. Laubic, one of the! 1i i jurists 
of the State of Ohio, and one of the most d 1] sin our great 
State, a man so well known for his learnin nents it he 
was electe without his seeking and without his know ‘ president of the 
Ohio Stat ir Association a year ago, and on the lt ad L900, ce ered 
in address to the Ohio State Bar Association with 1 nee to the President's 
Pr ne policy, which made tl very marrow f1 the bones of every 
Hanmt t the State. Gr as was the spe¢ 1 of Just Bre er, of t | ted 
; Sul ne ¢ rt, agait McKinley’s policy; great 31 th rraign- 
! the Administration by Senator Hoar; yet no Amer v 
é argument so pregnant th facts, so exhaustive ¢ in | ‘ 
I the speech of the Rep I tof State ] Asso 
from which I quote t ping and desiring th 

way or another I may arouse every voter in the State of Ohio and every in 

\merican Republic to read the entire argument of Judge I bie. J peech 

s demonstrates that no man in the Ar an Congress etter inf n 

Philiy e question than the Repub! pres of the Ohio § Bar 





Asso 
I incorporate here so much of Judge Laubie’s address as bears 
on the Administration’s Philiy » policy, which 


ation. 


yping is as follows 




































ADDRESS BY HON. PETER A. LAUBIE, PRESIDENT OF THE OHIO STATE BAR A CIA- 
TION, AT PUT IN BAY, OHIO, JULY 10, 1900 

Gentlemen of the Ohio State Bar Association: W a ed at the twen- 
tieth annual meeting of this association, Lin a v he « shed 
custom it is incumbent upon me as your honored ra ldress 
upon taking the chair, and in the perfort of th if I l r 
wound or offend you, I beg of you to reme I sk came to in 
sought. my consent even not having been asked; that é ir act; and I re- 
peat that if, in the performance of the task thus ass l islv 
we 1 in any respect, ‘‘ Thou canst not say I did it; 1 t \ hy y locks 

Br ou have rights, and the manner in w Lyou! s 

lus 1 by an incident that happe 1 in the city of N York in J ry 

her ty of that State hel t tl i eratic 

1 1. n g¢ of t ! h « ) nd J lohu 
W iw livision of the suy » Sta N 
York ivita 1 of the s pond t ‘ 

‘The Dutch in Americ South Africa As in th 
of his address, which wa id to be a remarkably 
historical presentation of facts as to the Boers and thei! ! 
criticism of England's course toward that people, } l rom t 
of the toast and the nationality of his hosts—the u b fthe s t that 
he was expected to state his opinions freely. 

But he was not aware that they were ‘‘so English, y know,” and 1] 
reached this part of his address he was saluted with s f ntint 1 of 
hisses and groans that he could not proceed—although )- 
veal to the society to be generous to and } ts inv ind It 
was Without avail, however, and Ju urd ay i to r 
accepting its invitation, and left the , 

d so, if I offend you as I proceed, you may thus assert your inalienal nde- 


pendent Anglo-Saxon rights if you wish to. 
The only two English-speaking nations of the world—! nd and 
States—seem to be moving side by side for good and for 















Certain it is that in the last year of this marvelous cet ! p to the present 
day the peace of the civilized world was broken by foreign wars only by these 
two English-speaking nations, who proudly boast that tl ire the mo erty 
loving and civilized nations of the earth; each war a war of nquest, instigated 
and carried on from mercenary motives, for commercia 1 by ct 
the guise of benevolent assimilation, and to secure th l diamond mines 
of South Africa by the other, under the false pretense of a great Dutch<« riracy 
against the English, which Professor Bryce, the historian ‘ f th 
British Parliament, and John Morley and other leading memb Pa 
ment, in public addresses, have declared was “an afterthoug! 
ment, conjured up to mask a hideous and ghastly blunder the 
patriotism of the people over an unjust war.”” That in th the only 


ight of the 
Transvaal 
Phat 


claim finally relied upon by the British Government wv 


elective franchise for Englishmen in the Transvaal, a1 





Government offered, asan ultimatum, to confer upona five-year: 
this ultimatum was not accepted, “that the speech of Lord Sal 
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1899, meant war; that the actual recorded course of events justified the Transvaal 
in believing that we (Britain) meant to strike them in their weakness, and there 
fore fu plains their striking first,’”’ and that there was not an Englishman 
int i vaal who would have forsworn his country to become a Boer 

It we Lseem that Judge Woodward made a mistake, in that he attempted to 
deliver s address on the wrong side of the Atlantic. 

I 1 a matter is a casus belli, China should be thundering at ou S* 
ms ve We not « y refuse the Chinese naturalization, but habitatior 
we nd one surreptitiously lands on our shores we arrest him and send him 
ba Of course this gives us not only great advantage over European nations 
in demanding, and great right to demand, of China privileges for Americans, but 
it enables our missionaries to show the Chinese how much we love them, how 
much more liberal Christians we are than all others, and how much better it 
would be for them to become memb of American rather than European 
church 

Following out our pol as to the exclusion of the Chinese, and forbidding 
their naturalization, having annexed Hawaii, one-fifth of whose population are 
Chinese, the act of Congress making it a Territory provides that no Chinese 1 l 
ing in said islands shall be permitted to land in any State or other Territory of 
he United States 

But t which especially interests us is our own war and the conduct of our 
own G rnment in regard to the Philippines. 

rhis is not a place where political discussion can be allowed. Here partisan 
ship may not raise its voice. But governmental action, and legislation, national 
as Well as State, with the reasons assigned therefor, and the means used to accom 
lish them, and their probable effects, are, especially in an association like this, 
fegiti ate objects of discussion, to be tested and analyzed upon legal and con 
stitutional grounds and just and equitable principles; and disregarding politics, 
I shall discuss questions from the point of view of the citizen lawyer, in the light 
of the laws and the Constitution, justice and equity, and the principles and tradi 
tions of this Republic and international comity. And in stating facts I shall 
state none but those that are now conceded on all hands to be true and beyond 


estion I now touch upon is one of the most, if not the most, momentous 
nation was ever called upon to face from the beginning of this cen 
y, the decision of which involves the stability of its republicanism, if not the 
very life of the Republic itself. 

This country entered upon a war with Spain for humanity's sake to aid a peo 
ple near to our shores to free themselves from the most cruel and barbarous ty1 
loudly declaring through our Congress and 


question this 
le 








anny in history Executive that we 
sought and would seek no territorial grandizement; that forcible annexation 
would be ‘criminal aggression”’ under our principles of government and was 





not to be thought of; and this was reasserted but the other day at Philadelph 


in the Republican national platform, in these words: “‘No thought of national 
aggrandizement tarnished the high purpose with which American standard 
were unfurled,” It is a source of gratification to me that in the declaration of 


principles of my party the convention adhered to the truth of current history 
and confined the statement to the beginning of the war. 

he fact is that when the end was accomplished and that war was over this 
Government turned its attention to other subject peoples of Spain in the far 
Orient—Mohammedan Sulus and Christian Filipinos, who helped us as a n 
our war against Spain to free Cuba—and trained our guns upon them : 





them our subjects, and forcibly annexed their islands as tails to our Am« in 
kite, and paid Spain $20,000,000 for the privilege of doing so. 
In these islands, according to Professor Worcester, there exist 84 distinct tribes 


each with different laws and customs 
educated—of all peoy le in 
and democratic principles 
ruled over by 


and 69 of these tribes are pagan a 
the world the least open to conversion to Christianity 
especially the dominant race of the Sulu Archipelago 
the despotic Sultan of Sulu; the Mohammedan Moros, who b ve 
that the killing of a Christian is a sure passport to heaven—a glorious addition, 
surely, to American citizenship. 

Of the o fifteen tribes, the Filipinos, many of them, the Tagalogs and 


ther 
ther 


Visayans especially, are educated Christians—Catholics, it is true, but with 
church and schoolhouse in every village—not up to our standard of civilization 
and government, of course, but how many nations of the world are? 





That the Fi 
ent peo and as allies 


lipinos were treated by our Army and Navy officers as an independ 
the same as the Cubans in our war : 
that they were fighting Spain for their own independence and expected it unde! 
the protection of the United States, is conclusively shown by the records of our 
Departments at Washington, in dispatches from our consul at Manila, Oscar I 
Willi from E. 8. Pratt, our consul at Singapore, from Admiral Dewey, 
from Gen Anderson, at 

From these dispatches it is shown, and it is now history, that the Filipinos had 
Manila besieged by an army of about 10,000 men weeks before Dewey arrived 
with his fleet; that they had beaten and captured the Spanish forces and had 
established civil government in all other parts of Luzon before Manila fell: that 
they assisted our army and fleet, at the request of our commanding officers, and 
aided in the capture of Manila, and expected self-government under the protec 





unst 





Spain, and 


ims 





d other officers 





tion of the United States, the same as Cuba, and were, according to the reports 
of our officers, far superior in intelligence and more capable of self-government 
than the Cubans or any of the Asiatic races. I can give here but a very | ted 
extract from these dispatches. On June 23, 1898, Admiral Dewey wired the § 
retary of the Navy: “I have given him (Aguinaldo) to understand that I 
sider insurgents as friends, being opposed to common enemy Aguir lo 
has g to attend a meeting of insurgent leaders for the purpose of for ‘ 
ely ernment. He has acted independent of the squadron, but has } 
advised of his progress, which has been wonderful. I have allowed him tot 
such arms and ammunition from the arsenal as he needed. I have advised him 
to conduct the war humanely, which he has done. In my opinion th peol 
are far superior in their intelligence and more capable of self-government th 
the « ns, and I am familiar with both races.” 





Arai n July 22, 1898, he wired: ‘‘The following is for the Secretary of War 
Aguir © declares dictator (ship) and martial law over all the islands, Th 
peo expect independence.’ 

G homas M. Anderson was the first general commanding our forces at 
Manila 1d on July 4, 1898, he sent Aguinaldo the following letter 


HEADQUARTERS First Bricgape, U.S 
honor to inform you that the United States of America, 
the honor to command in this vicinity, being at war 

has entire sympathy and most friendly sentiments 
t *hilippine Islands, 


the Philipp 
st amicable relations with you, and 


FORCES 


w hose ind for 
with t 


for 


es I have 
Kingdom of Spair 
th itive people 
For ese mm 
to have v« 
Spanish 


asons 1 desire to have ther 
ui and your people cooperate with us in military operations against the 
iorces, 
THOMAS M. ANDERSON, Brigadier-General 

INALDO, 

ppine Forces, Cavite, Iaizon. 
lamation of Aguinaldo of May 24, 1898, after he had an 
al Dewey, was sent to the Senate by President McKinley on 


Ser EMILIO AGt 
Co nding I} 
And the following proc 
interview with Admiz 
April 18, 1900 
ls Spanish Government is unable to struggle with certain elements 
which constantly oppose the progress of this country, and now, since the power- 
ful and great North American nation has come, showing a disinterested protec- 


r Don 


| 








tion which will enable us to secure the liberty of this country, I come to assume 
command of all forces, ready to assure the attainment of our revived aspirations.”’ 

It is evident therefore that we treated the Filipinos as an independent people, 
friends and allies, and if we had continued to treat them as such, and as we did 
the Cubans, this unfortunate war in these islands would have been avoided, and 
the Filipinos would have been our warmest friends, and would have granted us 
all the rights and privileges we required in the island in return for our aid and 
protection against foreign aggression. 

Clearly, it is contrary to the established principles of international law, as w: 
as against justice and right, after all this, for us to deprive these people of s 
government, and compel them tostibmit, as conquered subjects, to whatever ru 
we choose to govern them by, or to be shot to death if they do not. Equally i 
in conflict with the pure spirit of liberty upon which this great Republic rests, its 
Declaration of Independence, its Constitution, and the principles for which o 
Revolutionary sires offered up their lives. 

That the attempt to acquire those islands for this country would lead to such a 
war was so self-evident that General Otis took upon himself the authority to 
strike out of the original proclamation of the President to the Filipinos s) 
parts as declared the intention of this Government toacquire absolute sovereignt 
over them before it was published; and he notified the President that to publish , 
it intact would lead to immediate hostilities, 

jut the newspapers having obtained and published it with the objectior 

parts intact, the Filipinos obtained it, and being thus notified that they 1 

submit or fight, as the Boers were notified by England, at once began the fi; 
and while it may be humane, possibly, “ to do evil that good may follow’’—the 
plea for all religious persecutions and national self-aggrandizement in all the 
ages—it remains indisputable that the two largest liberty-loving nations of the 
world were, at the close of this enlightened century of civilization, each engaged 
in a war of conquest, instigated and carried on solely for commercial expansion 
and self-aggrandizement. 

On our part, according to a recent report of General MacArthur, we have 
to the latter part of May last, already killed nearly 11,000 of these people in « 
efforts to subdue them; and we are still shooting them by the hundred weekly 

It reminds one of the exclamation of Madame Roland as she was led tot 
guillotine during that carnival of crime known as the French Revolution: ‘'( 
Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy name!” 

This change of policy upon the part of the Administration was upheld by its 
party and became a party question, and all who uttered disapprovel of the w 
or doubts of its justness were denounced as traitors to their country and fals 
its flag. On the other hand, the opponentsof that policy and of the Administ 
tion asserted that the Administration and its supporters were acting despoti: 
and imperially, and were false to all the principles and traditions of our Gover 
ment and the real traitors to the country, and were doing precisely what | 
land endeavored to do to the American colonies in the Revolutionary war 

And thus this matter passed into the domain of politics, and the party bosses 
took it in hand, so that all partisans who blindly follow the “ boss’’ were s | 
the necessity of worrying themselves into a fever in the endeavor to find 
whether the Government was acting in the spirit becoming a liberty-loving p: 
and the blind followers of the bosses can congratulate themselves on this f 
nate condition in the language of the Mexican war-time poet, Lowell: 














Parson Wilber he calls all these argiments lies; 
Sez they’re nothin’ on airth but just fee, faw, fum; 
And that all this big talk of our destinies 
Is half ov it ign’ance and t’other half rum; 
But John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez it ain’t no sech thing; an’ of course so must we. 
* * * * * 
Wall, its a marcy we've got folks to tell us 
The rights an the wrongs o’ the matters, I vow— 
God sends country lawyers and other wise fellers 
To drive the world’s team when it gits in a slough; 
Fer John P. 
Robinson he 
Sez the world’ll go right ef he hollers out Gee!”’ 

But for those who look upon the matter from the point of view of the lawyer 
or citizen zealous in upholding the laws, the Constitution, the honor, the pr 
ples, and traditions of the Republic and its founders, and whose opinions ar 
formed by a political boss, it presents a question far above party politics, « 
for the exercise of the highest patriotism and love of country, of liberty, and « 
tion to republican principles, 

lo those the question is not whether the possession of those islands w 
crease our commerce; not what are Filipinos or Malays; not whether 
people are capable of self-government from our standpoint. The question 
as to them, but as to ourselves, what are we doing; are we acting in accor 
with justice and honor and with the principles upon which our Governm 
and upon which it rests? 
re we rely seeking to confer the blessings of liberty upon those peo} 

we seeking our own aggrandizement? 
Let us seek the answer as patriotic American citizens should seek it, ar 
political partisans. 

Its solution and opposition to this imperialism does not necessarily « 
man to leave his party. The old doctrine ‘Stick to your party and 
righting it when it goes wrong” is not a bad one, especially in cases | 
where the whole matter is in the hands of Congress, and by proper press 
it by the members of the party in power at the time the whole matter ' 
made right, and at the proper time self-government be granted to the | 


well as to the And it to be remembered that the only} 
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art 
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Cubans. is 





cle ion by Congress on this subject, as I now recall, is in the McEner 
tior opted by the Senate as declaratory of its purpose in ratifying, and 
the opposition to, and procure the ratification of the treaty with Spain 
declares 


‘That by the ratification of the pending treaty of peace with Spain 
ntended to incorporate the inhabitants of said islands into citizens! 


i 
United States, nor is it intended to permanently annex said islands as an 
part of the territory of the United States.’ 

Congressmen are but the servants of their party, and not its masters V 
having an illustration of that fact to-day in the complaints which th¢ 





Porto Rico legislat 


the 


con 


on in Congress are making against the Republican! 
vention because it did not indorse that legislation in the platform o! 
f pted by that convention. 
rhe war with Spain opened a new era in the 
conditions at war with the century—old principles and traditions of our ( 
ment, our heretofore revered Declaration of Independence and Nationa! 
tution. 
It has launched us into the world’s craze of colonial acquisition and 
and into European international complications, which, if persevered in 
set and reverse the whole policy and system upon which this Gover 
founded and upon which it has been thus far carried on with such ma 
success, to the astonishment and admiration of the world. 
rhat such action will produce this result if persisted in has been dem: 
already, although we have but barely entered upon the new departure. . 
Disregarding the dangers of our unsolved race problems at home, we 4 











story of our country, | 
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overwhelmed ourselves with race problems thousands of miles from our shores, 
far exceeding in importance, in their general scope and purpose, every other ques- 
of the day. 
We have undertaken to annex and assimilate millions of alien peoples in Ha 
rutuila, Guam, Porto Rico, and the Philippines—black, brown, and yellow 
men, pagan and Christian, barbaric and semicivilized; hardly a tribe of whom 
has been at peace for centuries past; many of w hom it took Spain two centuries to 
ue, like the warlike Moros, the Mohammedans of the Sulu archipelago, who 
fought Spain’s dominion for two centuries, maintained their religion intact, and 
massacred the Spanish missionaries; and who, as late as 1885, treacherously ob 
t i admission to the capital, massacred the Spanish governor, his court, and 
ywers, and razed the capital to the ground, because he wanted to do what 
former governors did not attempt—compel the Moro to submit to taxation. 
rhese Sulus are a polygamous, slave-holding race, who are so fanatical that 
touch their religion and you light a firebrand that is inextinguishable. 

Like Spain, we have pensioned the polygamous ruler of this warlike race and 
his cabinet, and in defiance of the Constitution, which declares “that neither 

yery nor involuntary servitude shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction,’’ the Government has by treaty with that 

ygamous Sultan not only recognized the existence of slavery in that archi- 
but has agreed to protect it by the following article of that treaty: 

1, The United States agrees to the preservation of existing social conditions 
on condition that every person held in bondage or ownership under grant of the 
Sultan, or by individual purchase, shall be entitled to his liberty upon the pay- 
ment of $20 (American money) to the Crown.”’ 

By thus violating our National Constitution, by authorizing and protecting 
slavery in this part of our new possessions and paying pensions to the polygamous 
reigning monarch and his cabinet, we have momened so far to keep the most of 
this warlike race quiet. 

In the most civilized penton of the Philippines, however—in the island of 
Luzon and adjacent islands, the largest and most important of the whole group— 
we have an army of 65,000 men and for the past eighteen months have been car 

yon a devastating war with their barbarous inhabitants, who, in some unac 
countable way, impossible of belief, have a Christian church and schoolhouse in 
every Village and colleges in the cities, and who cry, ‘Give us liberty or give us 
death,” the latter of which, at least, we have been granting them in full measure 
as theirjustdue. And this ‘righteous judgment of God upon these barbarous 
wretches,”’ as Oliver Cromwell called his massacre of the Irish at Drogheda, or 
“manifestation of God’s will,”’ as our noble Senators and others name it, it is as- 
sumed must continue for years to come. 

It is conceded that a large standing army will be needed for years to keep these 
wretches in subjection, as we are en to garrison every town in order to 
hold it, and an immense and powerful fleet of war vessels will have to be kept 
for all time to defend these new possessions against foreign encroachments, for 

s utterly impossible for a nation to pursue a policy of aggressive colonial ex 
pansion without arousing antagonisms on all sides and becoming embroiled in 
all sorts of international complications. Every fresh acquisition is regarded by 

ther imperialistic nations as almost a casus belli, and the question is now inter 
fering with the settlement by the powers of the Chinese imbroglio. 

What may be the outcome of the present complications in China remains to be 
seen. Already a portion of the public press—a power in molding the minds and 
actions of our people that isirresistible—is advocating the doctrine that this coun 
try must have its full share of everything in China 

rhe religious fanatics are also advocating the same thing, as illustrated by the 
Rey. Bishop Cranston’s declaration at Denver recently from the pulpit. He is 
reported to have said: 

“Itis worth any costin money, it is worth any cost in bloodshed, if we can make 
the millions of Chinese true and intelligent Christians. 

I would cut all of the red tape in the world and break all the treaties ever 
ide to place the armies of the United States in the fore, next to Great Britain. 

must not be the tail end of everything. 

rhe open door must be maintained for Christianity as well as commerce, and 
the bigotry of Russia, which now shows so strongly in the events taking place in 
China, must not be allowed to interfere with the progress of humanity, civilization, 
and religion,” 

And Bishop Doan, of Albany, N. Y., is also reported as saying: 

‘I believe good to the Christian cause will be the outcome of these troubles. 
Whether that end will be achieved by war against all China or whether it will 
be preceded by a partition of the Empire I can not say. Butitis certain that the 
spectacle of all the powers working harmoniously in the Far East in such a crisis 
bodes well for successful missionary work in future years.” 

In his recent speech to his troops, the German Emperor sounds the same fanat 
ical note. Not content with revenge for the wrong done to Germany, he tells his 
troops and the world that he not only sends them to avenge a wrong, but that 

fightis the fight of civilizatic it is for the defense of our religion.”’ 


Having entered upon this craze for world-wide dominion, whether we shal) 


with other powers in forcing our Christianity upon China at the point of 

e bayonet, or join in a subdivision of China, as we did of Samoa, instead oi 
rcing reparation for all wrongs done to Americans, is for the future 

We are at present, at least, so far advanced toward imperialism that we must 
reverse our settled policy against foreign entangling alliances, and against la 
standing armies and war fleets, the maintenance of which in all time has bes 
inimical to liberty and freedom in nations, and which constitutes the spe 
mark of a despotism or a monarchy the world over, and upon which depend 
very existence of such governments. 
rhis result has been further demonstrated by the action of Congress in legis 
ting for Porto Rico. 
Upon the acquisition of Porto Rico from Spain, the inhabitants of that island 
submitted peaceably to our arms upon the assurance of Gener ’ 
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V 1 become citizens of the United States and have rig ; p vile i 
it inities of such citizens. But when the President recommended Cot o 
f . civil government for Porto Rico in accordance with “our plain duty 

I me at once apparent that if the Porto Ricans were granted these rights it 
might bring disaster to many of our home products and the labor of this cour 

try, as it would bring their cheaply raised products and cheap labor into comp 


1 with the products and labor of our home markets—that our manufac 
turers, labor contractors, coal-mine operators, and others would soon be importing 
Cheap labor from that island in competition with our home labor, as they ar 
( nually trying to do, and would do with cheap labor of Europe, if it were 
it laws were passed by Congress to prevent them. 
was also foreseen that if these rights were granted to Porto Rico, it would 
establish a precedent that could not be overcome in favor of the Philippine 
! is, if we retained them, with their 8,000,000 people, and not only that, 
t he “open door’’ was established between the Philippines, as an integral 
part of the United States, and the home Government, it would of necessity, by 
reason of our treaty stipulations with Spain and other nations, have to be main 
tained for all nations for at least ten years, the time granted to Spain by that 
ty. Thus our protective tariff system would be destroyed, and it has been 
pr timed by leading tariff publications and advocates that “expansion is the 
Goor of protection” and the “death of labor.”’ 
And face to face with this problem arose the question: With Great Britain 
eping en “open door” in all her possessions, and this country asking trade 
concessions of her and other nations, and insisting upon the ‘‘open door” in all 
Protectorates and spheres of influence of Great Britain and other nations in 











China, how can we keep a “closed door” in our adjoining possessions, the Phil- 
ippines? 

So at the very threshold of this new departure—this reaching out into the fur 
corners of the world for new possessions and heterogeneous peoples—serious and 
startling difficulties and national problems arose not contemplated when these 
lands and peoples were bought or acquired, which if solved in favor of these 
peoples according to the Constitution would bring disaster 1 death to that 








system of protection against foreign competition toour home industries and labor 
which the advocates of that system declare made this country one of the fore 
most manufacturing and trading nations of the world, and who seemed to think 
it would strand the party that brought these disa rs upon t country if they 
could not be overcome in some way. , ; 

Grasping the perils of the situation, the party leaders in Congress formulated 
new theories and rules governing the relation of territories and the cit ns thereol 


to the Government under the new era thus created. 
he Porto Rico bill brought to the front the question of the r 
ple of Porto Rico and of the Philippines to this Government 
of the bill declared that we would permanently hold and 
islands; that by virtue of their assimilation into our body politi 
could not be aliens, as they belonged and owed allegiance to nm 
that the y were citizens, but not entitled to all the rights of « 
the Constitution covered and protected them as citizens in thei 
erty, Congress had the power under the Constitution to treat 
eign countries, and to levy a duty upon all articles exported fr 
any of the States or Territories, or vice versa. Prior to the pass: 
Senator having it in charge in the Senate presented an amend 
these conditions. Originally as reported by him the bill pr 























habitants of Porto Ricoshall be “‘ citizens of the United States 

changed this so as toread, ‘‘shall be deemed and held to be« 

and as such entitled to the protection of the United States ithes 

clared the change was made so that it could not be claimed that Porto 

a part of the United States or that the bill extended the Constitution over that 
island. The bill named that possession not as the Territory of Porto Rico, but the 





people of Porto Rico. 

While Congress declared Hawaii, with a population composed almost exclu 
sively of negroes, Chinese, and Japanese, to be a Territory of the United States 
and provided a territorial form of government for those islands, with the right of 
limited representation in Congress and of free entry to the States of all their prod 
ucts, it denied those rights to Porto Rico, and proceeded to place custom duties 
upon its products and merchandise when exported and imported to and from the 
States, and the authority of Congress to do so was based upon the following 
propositions: 

1. That the Constitution does not of its own force apply to Territories, but only 
through Congressional action to that end. 

2. That the Constitution expressly gave to Congress the power to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting Territories, and that this power was not 
restricted by any limitations in the ment. 



























8. That a Territory was not a part of t United States within the meaning of 
section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, which declares that ‘all duties, imposts, 
the United States;’’ that that reference 





and excises shall be uniform throughout 
is to the States proper, and does not include Territories 

And as a resultant it was declared and established that C 
and govern our island territories, whether acquired by tre 
conquest, for such time and in such manner as it saw fit, with« 

















stitutional restrictions or limitations, deny citizenship to the 

ind maintain a tariff on their exports and imports of goods anc ‘ 

from any of the States, in utter dis ard of the fact that the r 

the United States, whose interpret n of the Constitution is ling upon all 
the other departments of the Gove id i had, as early as 1820 


United States, : 


held that the term i 
d Territories an 


of Article I of the 




















Constitut , inch ites, and that it pro- 
hibits C¢ ess from ‘ritory or district in 
the layin 

In Loug lelivering the opin- 
ion of tl irt, said: 

“The ¢ 1 section of the first artic] > ‘power to lay and 
collect taxes, d and excis nafter mentioned 
This grant is gene it limitat sequently extends 
toall p $ OV he Gov d be doubted, the 
doubt is removed by the subst grant These 
words a all duties, im] throughout the 
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It reminds one of the it vi 1s expression of that great patriot and 
martyr, Abraham Linc in referring to the assertion in our Declaration 
of Independence that all men are created free and equal, said “it was of no 
practical use in effecting our separation from Great Britain; and it was placed in 
the Declaration not for that, but for future use. Its authors meant it to be—as, 


thank God, it is now proving itself—a stumbling-block to all those who in after 
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all the centuries past—the saz now as when the great Rom sank 
into semibarbarism under its enormous weight of wealth, of luxury, of military 
ism, of vic i corruption, 

lt is criminal to shutour eyes to, or gloss over, the eyils that beset us. They 
show us that even in this Christian, liberty-loving, and enlighted land man’s 
moral nature has not kept pace with his intellectual, and that money is still his 
God, 


When you touch or appeal to men’s pockets you touch or appeal to that which 
ia more tender than their conscience,and more vital than their principles. 
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confer wealth 
itself, and like 


Nay, take 


you confer life, and when you take 
Shylock, the sufferer will exclaim: 


t; 


it away it 











irdon not thi 


my life and all; | 








You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 
Sentiment weighs as nothing against business. Thereis no moneyin s 
but business is all mone One is the embodiment of self, the other a m 
tion; and s is the world goes, ! it nothing; and when money ju 
t scale, sentiment, individual or tic once kick the beam. 
rhe lust of wealth has becon nsatiabl nd not only is this country t! 
est in the world, but we have this dem« ind of ours the richesi 
corporations of any other nat Money | ill things 
church, and state, politics, legislatk ind if I must ss sometir 
courts. It is the polestar of desire and the ac1 if « pportunity. It is th 
of equality and liberty in man and nations. is destroyed republics « 
makes one tremble for the fate of this one 


We have 


never reach the 


n describing Rome, says 


“There is the moral of all human 


’Tis but the same rehearsal of 
First freedom, and then glory 
Wealth, vice, corruption 


tales; 

the past; 

when that fails, 
barbarism at last.’’ 





passed tones in most of these evolutions—God grant ‘ 
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We flatter ourselves that we, the people of this great Republic, are be 
wiser than the people of those far-gone days; that we are too wise, too 
too strongly imbued with stice and the lov berty and its benefits t 
in the footsteps of the republics of ancient t nd of men the wor! 
t! y t allow our liberty to be taken away and our country 
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deeply root 














m or to become monarchical. Let us reflect a litth 
istory for but a little more tha t half century, and sex 
republicans, with a love of liberty and democratic instit 
ted as to be unchangeabk 











Many of you can remember how we despoiled Mexico of Texas at t t 
of the slave States, and the Kansas and Né aska raids for the ext 

ian slavery; our cruel civil war—the bloodi« in hist to dism« 
Repub to establish a slave oligarchy, the righteousness of which is st 

{its failure regretted by millior our people, and whose surviving s 
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i ito and ved 1 barbarism during the « 
nd 1 ti ott our ancestors in any] 
ré ed edar democratic independ 
' € OF 1 the ¢ era until the end of tl 
eig ries of Christianity without ¢ le independe 
} l lly whe that En 
ve so lov ( other,’ whose civiliz we uphold as abov« 
er t ners of whose nobi ape, and whose t 
‘ da ‘ id who is now destroyil he existence of the sm" 
f ith A nall the cer es of her history would have no Gov 
ta dest , when Ww r ll and consider all thes 
rememt t stances of our launching out into for 
sion and s t y one-half of our people denounced 
half ' rs b 1ey opposed such aggressions on constituti 
‘ s iny wonder that doubts exist as to the integrity : 
{ I principles, and that so many of our leading citiz 
f our Republic, and wish to call a halt in our onward 1 
) s a world-wide military and colonial power, and to sta 
perialistic doctring so extensively advocated throughout the count 
lt would seem as if the poet Holland must have had these things in v 


he wrote 


‘God, give us men: a time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duties and in peers thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn cr 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps.” 
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Can we be sure that we are so much better morally, so much more enlight 
ed, so much more strongly attached to simple republican institutions and so 









= h more able to withstand the love of dominion, the pride and power of mili 
tarism, the allurements of wealth, and the pomp and show of royalty, than the 
Engli and all our old world ancestors, and the republics of ancient time 

W iuages, literatures, and classics we teach to our children, that we can 
‘ y launch into the imperi stic doctrines and practices that destroyed those 





nublies, and that kept England and the world in kingly hteen 
< iries of Cl stian civ 
For myself, I still have confidence 


‘ that the American peop! will ar 


yon » for eig 


lage 
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fires of liberty are 
ir manhood 


not quenched, 
t day with 


se of ne dis tant 


























d pment of their moral nature and will deliver us from all the ey 
t ‘ s as fully as our revolutionary sires deliy red us from the evil of Eng 
us pray that the ae the twentieth century may furnish us wi 
‘ sits. who will labor ? ) preserve tous nd toom posterity our< } 
t < nd principles intact; and that wherev r the flag ats, wl) 
( 1 the far isles of the sea, all ever represent but ons ype ol ibert 
' 1 no dollar-mark stamp nm its star-lit field, or its ster dimmed | 
i that wherever raised it shall fly as the sacred emblem « of liberty, 
i self-government, 1e and inseparable, now and forever.”’ 
‘God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
jeneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 
JOHN SHERMAN. 
One more quotation from Ohio Republicans, an voices from 
t! ving. John Sherman, in an address at a sold & Mansfield in 
1899, said of the President's war against the pir is an unneces 
war, an uncalled-for war, and an unjust war, 
rhese texts and quotations, I take it, will impress you that the Democrats are 
I one in their charges that William Mc Kinley y has entered upon a career of 
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est and empire. Great effort is bei 


in newspapers to fool the people by dex 


ng made by Reput 
laring that ther 


CAN Spet 


is no sucn 


perialism in this country. Whether there is or not can best be determined 

by referring to Webster’s Dictionary for the definitions of an empire and a re- 
I find in Webster’s International Dictionary, issued in 18%, this definition of 

n ¢ re: “Supreme power. The dominion of an emperor; the territory or 





ies under the jurisdiction and dominion of an emperor (rare _ 

y of greater extent than a kingdom, always c omprising a variety 

mality of, or the forms of administration in, constitnent ar 

portions; as the Austrian Empire. Empire carries with it the id 
( plicated government.”’ 

the same dictionary I find the following definition of a republic: ‘/ 

in which the sovereign power rv j ] f 

exercised by representatives clecté 









su 1b rdi 





l by them; in some ancient states, calle 












| , the sovereign power was exercised by an hereditary aristocracy or a 
privileged few, constituting a government now distinctively called an arist« 
I In some there was a division of authority between an aristocracy and the 
V le be ly of the eople except slaves. No existing republic recognizes an ex 
( ve privilege of any class to govern or tolerates the it stitution of slavery. 

I submit that if Webster’s Dictionary is to be accepted as capable of defining a 


r c, then the Government dominated by MARK HANNA and William M 


} y is not a republic, for we have reserved to a part of our people the ex 


























. right of governing a million in Porto Rico and ten millions it ithe oa pi 
nds without their consent, and we have more than tolerated the institut 
‘ very because we have guaranteed in the contract with the Sultan of § 1 
that slavery shall be perpetuated, unless the slaves buy their own freedom, and 
t of course, suggests the inquiry as to how long a slave will have to work, 1 
ng nothing for his services, until he shall have accumulated a suflici y to 
t iis freedom. 
has id hoped to quote liberally from Senator Hoar and from the German 
the Republican newspaper of Milwaukee, and from the Westliche Post, a R 
newspaper of St. Louis, and from Dr. L. W. Habercom, the most 
hed German Republican correspondent in the United States, but we \ 
\ us here Judge Tarvin, of Kentucky, an orator who | no superior in that 
t State that is famous for its oratory, ‘and we have with us our own H 
\. Daugherty, of Lancaster, who has won your applause on other occasior 
v hose di stinguished ability alone secures for him your repeated invitatior 3, 
I must yield to your pleasure and advantage in h: ng from these get 
It has be en announced that as } i 
( ress I would open the campaign he , my ve not 
’ rtaken to do this, nor can I open the campais n in at y one speech, t from 
1 to time, a little later on, I shall discuss the tr ists before you i your 


bors; also other phases of imperialism and and s! 








‘ nee of the most abject servility of our Na ernment t 
i nee, 

fact, the conduct of our Government has been so cringing that one might 
f say that Lord Pauncefote is our Secretary of State and John Hay is his 
( tclerk. I shall also, in due time, expose the collusion and conspiracy of th 












( nment at Washington in it d and support of Great Britain in her brutal 
! r of the two republics in South Africa, and incidentally y take oc 
to call attention to the fact that our Bureau of Education : ~ 
I in the service of the Imperial Association of Great Br g 
e to warp the judgment of the educators of our Rey k- 
1 for your many assurances of a generous ay pproval of my work b 





ant, I yield to those whom you will prefer to hear 
on’s pol- 


ha 
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[ know of no greater production against the A iminis trati 

as to our insular affairs than Justice Brewer’s address before t 

Liberal Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., as published ‘se the Anti-Imperialist 
League, and I add it hereto in its entirety, as follows: 








THE SPANISH WAR—A PROPHECY OR AN EXCEPTION? 
By the Hon. David J. Brewer, associate justice of the ne Court of tl 
d States—Address before the Liberal Ulub, Buffalo, N.Y., February 16, 1899 
On the 18th day of April, 1898, Congress, by an ov: rwhelmir y vote, passed this 
tion: 

' it resolution for the recognition of the independence of the ’ of 
Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain relin its authorit 1d 
government in the island of Cuba and to withdraw its and naval for cs 
irom oo and Cuban waters, and directinz the Presid the United States 
to use the land and nayal forces of the United States to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect. 

Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed for more than three 
years in the island of Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked the moral 


ense of the people of the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian civil- 
ition, culminating, as they have, in the destruction of a United States battl : 
Lip, with 265 of its officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor of 


1Z 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


























Habana, and can not longer be endured, as has been set forth } 
of the United Stg‘es in his mess to Congress of Apr 1, 1898, 1 
action «f Congress was invited: Theref 
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and independent 
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r kept steadily working toward the same res 
| t, while all these matters are to be taken into accout 
( s of war, the fact remains that the main thought 
I ) was the relief of an oppressed peop And that I 
to be forgotten. Whether facts were distorted, cruelt ex 
conditions srepresented, whether, indeed, the emerg 
called for interference, are matters which may be disputed 
should never be forgotten that the Ameri peoy I 
had arisen, that humanity demanded interference, and 
in ¢ cruelty and wrong and for the » emancipation of 
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we h t I ud Cast Corbett went down, at t 
Out of this war have sprung questions afl oe Ee oat ! ry and 
of tl imtry questions condensed in that which I h ed ast le 
of this talk rhe war with Spain; a prophecy or an except I uestions 
which I wish to notice are two in number, and may be stat s 
Pir because we undertook the deliverance of the oppressed Cul s m tl 
domination of Spain, are we hereafter to assum¢ I ting 
all opy d peoples, or were the circumstance ‘ 
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me 
affair her states; we are not their guardians, Each of them has the same 
ri t r ! affairs of the U1 d States that we have to interfere in 
it ! s expre n in the message of I idk Monroe to 
Cong on D ber 2, 1823, which, after referring to the difference between 
the | ical syst which obtains across the waters and that of this country, 
states t right which we claim in th words 
WW e it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existing b« 

twee! United States and those powers, to declare that we d consid 
any attempt on their part to extend their system to any porti of this h i 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety With the existing 
dependencies of any European power we have not interfered, and s! 
fere. But with the governments who have declared their indeper 
maintained and whose independence we have, on great consider al I 
just principles acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the pur 
pose of oppressing them or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an un 
friendly disposition toward the United States.” 

This means only that we are unwilling that the political system of Europe 
shall be extended in America. We pledge noninterference with exi ng colonies 
of I in governments, We sir y state that their ideas of government and 


colonial expansion must not be worked out on this hemisphere. 

Whether this doctrine has been so far approved as to become a rule of inter 
national law is one thing; it may simply have been acquiesced in because of no 
suitable occasion for challer At best it is but an expression, not of authority 
over this continent, but simply of protection and defense. It is a declaration of 
a purpose to stand by our weaker neighbors in case of attack, and in no sense an 
assumption of a control over their affairs. Neither have we since that message 
enlarged 

When Great Britain demanded reparation from Nicaragua and threatened force 
to compel compliance, we did not interfere. In the controversy between Ven- 
ezuela and Great Britain we took no new position. The former government 
claimed that the latter was trying to enlarge its territory wrongfully and forcibly 
by taking possession of that which rightfully belonged to Venezuela. We inter 
fered only so far as to say that Great Britain should not forcibly extend its colo 
nial posessions; and the outcome has been an arbitration between the two nations 
for the purpose of settling the question of right. 

But the second question is of more importance, for I think it may be safely as 
sumed that there is in the American people such a spirit of humanity and sense 
of responsibility that whenever there shall arise a real emergency for inter 
ference in the name of humanity in the affairs of another nation, we shall respond 
with alacrity, and there is also such a general prudence and caution as will keep 
us from unwarranted and needless interference. And this second question is one 
whose solution will materially affect our destiny. Happily, the war with Spain 
is ended, and the results of the war determined. ‘‘Grim-visag’d war hath smooth’d 
its wrinkled front.” 

As there were some who doubted in the beginning its wisdom or necessity, so 
there are some who doubt whether the results will be beneficial, and whether it 
was wise to take the territory which the nation has taken. But the thing is 
accomplished, and it is no part of a patriot to stand aloof and simply denounce. 
Rather let him accept that which has been accomplished, and apply himself as 
best he may to make the things accomplished fruitful, of the least injury, and 
productive of the most blessing. Yet, while so doing, it is right and wise to con- 
sider what shall be the future, and whether that which has been done shall b« 
come the fixed habit and settled policy of the nation. What has been done 
one thing; what shall be is another. We have taken islands separated from us 
by the waters of the ocean. Are we thus to continually expand? Is sucha 
policy of expansion wise? 

In criticising this policy I shall consider only the Philippines. I take them as 
illustrations, because the truth is better seen by its connection with a concrete 
fact than through any mere general statement And if I refer only to the argu 








its scope. 
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ments against the appropriation of those islands, and fail to notice the many rea 
sons or the peculiar circumstances which induced the action of our Government, 
it is not because I do not appreciate the force of those reasons and circumstances 
but because, as I said, 1 am not here to complain of that which has been done. I 
despise a man who simply sulks and swears. My thought is, accepting that 
whi has been done as having been the best under the circumstances, is 


that to 


become the future policy of the nation? Is ita prophecy or an exceptior 

One thing which seemed to attract much attention and was claimed to justify 
the taking possession of distant islands is the need of coaling stations. When the 
question of annexing Hawaii was pending distinguished officers of both the Army 


and Navy appeared before committees of Congress, urging the necessity of secur 
ing a coaling station on tl islands, and argued that we had better take the 


Ost 














entire territory, which was small, and thus avoid the possibility of any other | 
nation securing a post and base of operations contiguous to our own. Now, I do | 
not propose to question the wisdom from a military standpoint of the advice 
given by those officers. I am ready to accept their statement that in case of war 

station there or at the Philippine Islands or elsewhere is of value. 

had no military education; 1 do not know how to conduct a war: I do 

1 “ yellow’ irnal; and so I yield unquestioning assent to the claims 








Y these Army and Navy gentlemen that, in case of war, coaling stations 
ind nt parts of the globe are desirable. And yet, with the incredulity and 
questioning spirit of a Yankee, I can not but notice that we have gotten along 


safely for a hundred years without any coaling stations outside of our own ter 

















ritory, and I want to ask how much greater victory Dewey would have won if 
we had had a dozen coaling stations the far Pacific? And further, it is clear 
that for a coaling station territory as large as New England is not essential 

I know of but one ce that needs such a large coaling station, and that isa 
place we all hope to eternally avoid. But, beyond that, is there not such a thing 
as overdoing this getting ready for war? I have noticed that a man who goes 
about with a chip on his shoulder is very apt to have many quarrels, but the g 
tleman who minds his own business is ordinarily let alone and goes through life 
without a fight. 

Not that | believe in tamely submitting to every injury or insult, or that a 
natior ke an individual, does not sometimes have to assert itself, even to the 
extent of war. 

No more sacred duty rests upon the United States than to see that every citizen 
is protected, wherever he may be, and to secure such protection every dollar and 


every nu 
wher 
the s« 


should 


an within the limits of this country should stand pledged. I care not 
Ar an may go, whether among the savs tribes in Africa, among 
ivilized nations of Asia, or in the higher civilized nations of Europe, it 
be understood that the banner we love is a guaranty of safety which no 
nation or individual can trifle with. It is said that the lives and property of 
American citizens in Turkey have been wantonly destroyed. 

If that be true reparation should be demanded. And if that be refused I would 
introduce Dewey to the Sultan before breakfast. And if beneath the fire of his 
guns the grand dome of the Mosque of St. Sophia tumbles into ruins, with all the 
pi turesque splendor that attended the falling walls of the temple of Jerusalem, 

should only say, letall the world take warning and respect the Stars and Stripes. 
It is tothe glory of this country that in its infancy it refused to pay tribute to 
the pirates of Algiers, and sent Decatur and others, who vanquished the pirates 
and compelled respect to our flag. And I care not how often, if necessary, that 
lesson of the sanctity of the Stars and Stripes is given 

Many plans are suggested for the disposal of the Philippines. 
draw our Army and Navy and leave the inhabitants to 


an) er) 
an rik 














One is to with- 
0 the best they can for 





themselves; another is to continue an armed force in possession for the purpose 


of preserving order until such time as the inhabitants have organized and ptt 


into active 
the contr 
nature of 


nvasion f 


operation something like a stable 
1 of internal affairs to the inl 
a protectorate—one that wi 
from without; fourth 
em for what we can get—s« 
kely to establish good government 


to be governed by the United 5 


government; third, while leayir 
ibitants, to establish something in t! 
larantee —< within and prot 
to treat the islands as so much propert 
ling to any responsible purchaser and o1 
in the islands; fifth, to make them 
' thus introducing into the life of t 
nation the colonial system which obtains among European powers; and, sixt 
to incorporate these islanders as fellow-citizens, establishing therein at fi 
Territories with the view of subsequent admission into the Union as States. 

All these plans have their advocat rhe air is full of argument advocat!: 
and challenging the wisdom, legality, and constitutionality of each. I do 
propose to enter into any discussion of the legality or constitutionality of an 
these plans. I assume that whatever the American people determine to do j 
ference to these islands they will. If new laws have to be enacted or constit 
tions amended, all is within the power of the people, for laws and constituti 
legislators, Presidents, and judges are but the means and agents by whic! 
American people put into execution their deliberate purpose, and whatever { 
people determine to do they will do, and there is no power on earth that w 
‘ 
sf 









nies tates 


re 


an stop them. Neither do I propose tosay aught for or against the advisab 
f either of the first four plans suggested. 

The only matters I desire to consider are those involved in the last two p 
sitions, namely, the introduction of the colonial system into this country and 1 
holding of these islands as colonies of the United States, or, on the other har 
the incorporation of the people of those islands into our nationality as citi 
thereof, either by their direct admission or through the intermediate proces 
Territorial organization. Each of those propositions I believe freighted wit 
peril, and Iam glad that the determination has been made to hold those q 
tions open for deliberate consideration, and not by hasty action to do that wi 
once done might prove to be of lasting and irretrievable injury. 

And, first, of the colonial system. Confessedly it will be a departure in t} 
history of this country—an as yet untried experiment. It is said that the An; 
Saxon race has manifested a capacity to govern well; that we are of that r 
and that therefore we « l well govern those islands as colonies. India and 
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ould 
Egypt are pointed to with pride as the achievements of our race in the w 
government. I do not question the capacity of the race on either side of t 
waters to well and wisely govern others. I object to it because it antagonizes t 
vrinciples upon which this Government was founded, which have controll 
fife up to the present time, and the perfection of which has been the hope and 
aspiration of every true American, Those principles were expressed in the | 
laration of Independence in these words: 

‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that a: 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 1 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from th: 
sent of the governed.” 

Upon these immortal principles this Government was established, and we |! 


| again and again proclaimed to the world that they are the foundation 


which this Government rests, and have appealed to our prosperity and suc 
evidence of the justice of those principles. Somehow or other I still believ: 
the Declaration of Independence, and do not take kindly to a statement lik 
following in the September number of the Boston Congregationalist: 

“The Rey. W. T. Perrin, one of the ablest of the Methodist clergymen of B 
defended the annexation of Porto Rico, Hawaii, and any other Spanish | 
sions, holding that the people of the country are realizing the absurdity of 
clause in the Declaration of Independence which says that government d 
its just powers from the consent of the governed. * * * The logic of e\ 
has made it our duty to do so, and duty is greater than theory. Government 
rives its powers from God, and God alone, and the nations are responsible to Hit 

This assumption of divine authority has been the cry of every despot 
Louis XIV, who said ‘“‘I am the state,’’ to that madcap on the German t 
who is credited with saying ‘‘Me und Gott.” But with a diviner insight ar 
truer reverence we have believed that government derives its powers from | 
governed. I glory in the fact that my father was an old-line Abolitionis j 
one thing which he instilled into my youthful soul was the conviction t) 
erty, personal and political, is the God-given right of every individual, and I 
expect to live and die in that faith. 

I know that a Massachusetts lawyer years ago sneercd at the Declaratior 
dependence as a collection of glittering generalities, but it takes the auda 
a Boston preacher to sayin effect that the Declarationisalie. Itis true tt 
ing the century and a quarter of our existence our conduct has not been 
on the plane of our avowed principles. Very few nations, as very few in: 
als, live up to their high ideals, but surely this has been the ideal of our | 
we have striven to make it more and more real. The great w betwe 
States was but an effort to make those principles more far-reaching in t! 
on, and every step forward along our history has been toward a m 
realization of this ideal. Now, government by force is the very antipod: 
and to introduce government by force over any portion of the nation is 
the second quarter of the second century of our life upon principles wh 
the exact opposite of those upon which we have hitherto lived, 

It is one thing to fail of reaching your ideal; it is an entirely differen 
deliberately turn your back upon it. It is doubtless true that goy 
force often secures order and peace, but order and peace are not the only | 
of government. Order reigned atWarsaw. The test of government is n 
outward mechanical display of order, but in the capacity to develop | 
men, and we have lived in the faith that government by the consent ol 
erned develops the best men. We have not let the wise rule the i 
ea rned the unlearned, the rich the poor, but we have appealed always t 
whom Abraham Lincoln called ‘‘ the plain people” as the ones on whi 
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ment to rely, and upon whose shoulders should rest the burden of gove! 
ideas are, after all, the eternal forces. Human life and destiny are 
by them. They may seem to-day of little significance, but around the! 
material interests and to-morrow their power is disclosed. 
It isa universal law that no family or nation wiil prosper whose fi 
ideas are not harmonious and consistent. If conflicting, there is not! 


certain than that trouble will follow. Our own history furnishes a tre 
lesson in thisdirection. Wecommenced our national life declaring, as its 
tion principle, that all men were created equal; that they possessed i! 
rights—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. But we tolerated a co! 
thought. Weattempted to limit our foundation — to white men 
it to black. It wasa compromise. It seemed a small matter. The ant 
would disappear with time. But we forgot that ideas are living forces 

William H. Seward divined the whole situation when he affirmed an 
pressible conflict.” Abraham Lincoln saw the inevitable struggle wh« 
clared that this nation could not endure half slave and half free Al 
nearly a century we paid the penalty in the awful sacrifice of the civil war. 

Shall we forget the lesson of the past? Shall we say it is a trifling matt 
introduce into the life of this nation, which affirms that government d« riv! 
its powers from the consent of the governed, the thought that that is true « 
one race and not of all, that the consent of the governed may be recogn . 
one portion and one race and repudiated for another portion and another & 
within the same dominion? 
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Government by consent and government by force, no matter how well the 
eovernment may be administered, are two essentially antagonistic principles 
Doubtless no immediate conflict will follow. We may see a large measure of 
’ nerity:; but are we not sowing the seeds which in the days to come will grow 
» into a harvest of trouble for our children and our children’s children? 

The possibility is not changed by the unquestioned fact that the Anglo-Saxon 
race has the capacity for governing other races, nor by the singular prosperity 


hich has attended England in her colonial system. In comparing the two 
nations it must be remembered that England’s colonial system commenced when 
ing was one in fact as well as in name. 








rhe consent of the governed was only a little factor in English life when she 
first reached out her hand to subdue and control other races. It was no more for 
the king to govern Canada and India than it was for him to govern England; 
1 while the consent of the governed has been struggling and growing in Eng 


land it has not even yet become the single, dominant, controlling fact of that 
nation’s life; so that the antagonism between the two ideas of government by 
consent and government by force has never, in that empire, been fully 
leveloped, 
W ge the case is different, We stand consecrated to the single political idea 
of government by the consent of the governed. To introduce into the life of the 
nation the other thought of government by force is, at the very outset, to pre 
cipitate a conflict which, sooner or later, must inevitably result in disaster. 
Neither have we been so successful in our treatment of dependent races in the 
past as to justify any exalted expectations for the future. We have called the 


indian tribes the wards of the nation, and our best citizens have striven from 
eginning of the Government to the present time to secure to them their just 
s: and with what result? The eccentric Congressman from New Rampehtve 
redited with the statement that the Puritans marched among the Indians with 

ein one hand and arifle in the other. They converted those they could 
with the one and disposed of the rest with the other. Helen Hunt has told the 
story of our dealings with these tribes in a book which she entitles A Century of 
Dishonor. Are we entirely sure that a century of dishonor in respect to savages 
near at home will not be followed by a millennium of dishonor in respect to those 
beyond the seas? 

To hear some talk you would think that all the influences going out from this 
Christian nation to the heathen have been Christian, purifying, elevating; but 
the fact is that even from Puritan New England there have gone more hogsheads 
of rum than missionaries, more gallons of whisky than Bibles. If anyone 
imagines that this will be changed when we come into control of the Philippines 
and attempt to rule them, that thereafter only missionaries and Bibles will pass 
thither from America, he sadly underrates the locomotive capacity of the devil. 

Again, a necessity of colonial possessions is an increase in our Regular Army, 
and the first increase popes is from 30,000 to 100,000 men. It is a strange com- 
mentary that at the close of the nineteenth century the head of the most arbi 
trary government in the civilized world, the Czar of the Russias, is inviting the 
nations of the world to a decrease in their arms, while this, the freest land, is pro- 
posing an increase in its. Yet such seems to be the imperative need if we enter 
upon the system of colonial expansion. We have lived and prospered for one 
hundred and twenty-three years with a handful of regular troops. 

We have preserved peace at home and have been respected abroad. 
nt by consent of the governed has little need of the soldier. So the world has 
» to believe, and so itis. Are we ready to forfeit this high position? Do we 
not endanger the very foundation principles of this Government when we make 
the blare of the bugles and the tramp of the armed battalion the music which is 
heard on every side and the inspiration which attracts the ambition of our youth? 

Another aspect of this question is worth noticing, and that is its relation to la 
bor. We are facing, in this country, a difficult problem. The inventive spirit of 
our people is multiplyiug with marvellous rapidity labor-saving machines. By 
the use of them one or two skilled laborers will do the work heretofore done by 
many unskilled laborers. There is, therefore, a surplus of unemployed labor. 
The machine is ae the man. We are facing the fact of an increasing 
amount of unemployed and unskilled labor. what shall be done? China, with 
its enormous population, has sought to solve it by prohibiting the machine. Is 
that the best solution we can offer? } 

It has not a few advocates in our midst. The boycott put on the Oxley Stave | 
Company, which resulted in litigation, going up to the court of appeals, in the | 

| 
| 









Govern- 










eighth cireuit, was founded ‘on the fact that the company introduced machi 
into its manufactory for doing work which had theretofore been done by hand. 
TI 





‘complaint indorsed by the Federation of Labor against the United States 
intendent of printing and engraving is of the same nature. Everywhere 
we hear a claim that the cleaning of streets must be done by hand labor instead 
of bymachine. More than one labor body has protested against the employment 
of women, Iam not here to indorse all these, but simply to note the fact that | 
labor realizes that it has a surplus, and is seeking to reduce it. 











Now, the great economic problem in this country is not how can a few men 
make more money and pile up larger fortunes, but how can the great body of the 
people make a fair and comfortable living? The right to work is again and | 
again insisted upon as more important than the right to vote, and the cry of the | 
right to work is supplemented by the cry that the State furnish work to all who 

in not obtain it elsewhere. But the furnishing of work by the State means 
ore taxation,and that implies added burdens on the employed to furnish sup- 
rt and sustenance to the unemployed. 
he problem is a serious one. We have 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of unskilled col | 

aborers south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and we find the governor of a | 
Northern State threatening to stand at its borders with Gatling guns and 
100t down those laborers if they attempt to enter to compete with its white labor- | 
ers, and this in face of the constitutional provision that “ the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the separate 
ites.” Are we likely to aid in solving this problem by bringing into our na- 
tional life 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 of unskilled Malay laborers? We have shut the | 
doors against the Chinese. Are they any worse than the Malay? Shall we intro- | 
duce in this nation more cheap labor? 

For labor is cheap where the cost of living is cheap, and the Malay needs but | 
a litle rice within his body and a little cotton cloth outside, and a very little 
nd a very little cloth is sufficient. Ido not wonder at the action of the 
ration of Labor in protesting against a new competition of cheap labor, as 
well as an inerease of the Army, with its consequent increase of burden and 
taxation on the employed laborer. | 

rhere isa frequent expression of the thought that this proposed expansion will 

the mind of the nation with new problems and new questions, and therefore 
turn its attention away from the problems and troubles which now embarrass us. 

! concede it; and if turning attention away from these interior problems would 
olve them it were well, but I am sureit will not bring solution. Giving liquor 
Oa man may for the time being cause him to forget his troubles, but it does not 
nd them, and when the period of intoxication isover the troubles reappear, and | 

nerally with added force. We can not escape these difficult problems of our 

rnal life by looking out on the distant world. They are here and must be 
and solved by patient, faithful, earnest attention. We can not get away 
mthem. Wemust overcome them, We may postpone, but we only add to | 
e difficulties thereby. 
But there is money in it: and, after all, this is really the most potent factor in 
the pr posed reaching out after the islands of the Orient. The wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind is to-day, as in the days of Milton, the expectation and the dream of 
many. Possession of the Orient, with its accumulated wealth of centuries, daz- 
zles the imagination and confuses the judgment. The haze of mystery hangs 
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over that vast domain. Wealth untold is believed to be there, ready to be appro- 
priated by any dominant power. All the nations and tribes come within Lord 
Salisbury’s definition of dying nations, and must soon be divided between and 
appropriated by the living and growing nations 

China is held out as a dying nation, filled with inexhaustible wealth, 
should not we share in its appropriation? What a picture this is—th 
liberty standing like a buzzard to grow fat over an expe 
Washington doctor of divinity the other day in conver 
minister, in reference to the possession taken by Ge 
said that it seemed to him that Russia and E 
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example and appropriate some Chinese territory, the sarcastic reply was, “ Yes, 
that is the way Christian nations do.” 
This matter of wealth has two sides toit. The poet says: 
**Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay 
It is not true that a mere increase of wealth foreshadows ruin and de« . 2 
is not the possession of riches, but the way in which they ar imulated that 
makes the menace. We have exported from this country in the last year $1,200, 


000,000 worth of our products. They were the fruit of our toil of hand and brain; 
and the increased wealth which flows into the land as a reward for such toil car- 
ries with it no menace, but the wealth which comes without an equivalent in 
toil of hand or brain is the wealth which threatens. 

Who is injured by money? Not the one that earns it day by day, dollar by dol- 
lar, and saves until he accumulatesa fortune, but he who by the chance diseovery 
of a mine, or an accidenta! speculation in stocks, finds himsel! changed from 
poverty to sudden wealth; «nd that which is true of the individual is true of the 
nation. Whatever it accumulates by honest toil is not a curse. Whatever it ob 
tains without giving value may be fruitful of injury. Exchanging bright-colored 
but cheap calicoes for furs and jewels may rapidly pile up wealth, but such wealth 
is more apt to curse than to bless, 

This idea of the nation going into the midst of races and people where things 
of value have been heaped up during the centuries, and are possessed by those 
ignorant of their value, and appropriating those things, either by force or in ex- 
change for cheap trinkets and gewgaws, is one filled with danger. The Czesars 
saw the spears of their victorious legions flash in the sunlight of every known 
land, and in their triumphant return they brought with them the accumulated 
wealth of all the nations they had subdued. The splendor of imperial Rome 
outshone the world, but the wealth thus obtained without value given under- 
mined the empire, and the glory of Rome is simply a memory. 

Napoleon beheld the shining star of cestiny; and then, Does human nature 
change through the centuries? We stand to-day facing the temptation which 
comes from the possibility of rapidly accumulated wealth. What right have we 
to anticipate that the same result will not follow if we pursue the same course of 
taking what we have not fully earned? 

Again, this reaching out to the Orient is an implied repudiation of the Monroe 
doctrine, and exposes to additional perils and complications and possible wars 
with European nations. The scope of that doctrine I have eady indicated. 
We have shouted ourselves hoarse in its praise, and declared our willingness to 
fight in vindication of its principlcs if necessary. 

It declares that we oppose any interference by European nations with States 
on this continent, any appropriai‘on here of additional territory by those nations; 
in other words, we practically said that the powers of the Eastern Hemisphere 
must keep off the Western; that in this continent the problem of government of 
and by and for the people was being worked out, and that any attempt by Euro 
pean nations to take territory and thus introduce or perpetuate European ideas 
of government here must be resisted; and this declaration, it must be borne in 
mind, was not simply in reference to the States of this Union, but to all the States 
and nations on this continent. 

When we thus formally and positively assert that the Eastern nations must 
keep hands off from this continent, there is an implied promise that we will keep 
our hands off from the other. It would be absurd to suppose that either this 
country or other nations understood that declaration to mean you must not come 
on to this continent and take any possessions but we may co »-on to your con- 
tinent and do as we please. The independence of one was a iranty of the in- 
dependence of the other. Now, enter e Orient to possess it is a repudiation 
of that doctrine, for the moment we enter there and appropriate territory that 
moment it ceases to become us toinsist that European nations shal! keep off from 
this continent. 














We can not either rightfully or suceessfully pose as a supreme d 


world. If we ask other nations to respect the sep: n of this « 
most alse respect the separation of that. Indeed, the forcible t 
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sistent with the Monroe doctrine, seems a good deal like a sl upon it. When 
we insist that the problem of government by the people must have free course on 
this continent, it seems hardly consistent to say that no European nation shall 





infringe upon that proposition, but we may. Not only will the fa 
ture from the principles of the Monroe doctrine provoke challenge 
European nations, but the possession of outlying territories will 
pli ations with such nati: 
It isa matter of common knowledge that European natiot 
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re constantly in 
trouble between themselves by reason of differences and collisic ir etween 
their respective colonies. England and France, Englan Russia ve been 
again and again on the point of war growing out of such troublk W hall 
enter upon the same embarassment and be exposed to all the complications and 
dangers attending. 

Neither is the incorporation of these millions of igr lays into our 1 
tional life as fellow citizens, even through the pré age of territ | 
ex.stence, freighted with less of danger. The problen e so work 
out in this nation is that of government of and by anc | t 
nation upon that principle seems possible only under a Fe l sy tem 
which regulates all matter of local interest to the several States, and 
through the Naitonal Government only those powers and f ' 
for the general welfare. We have wonderfully prospered in ng such 
system in a compact continental ferritory, each part of which has been 1 i 
and controlled by a race capable of self-government 

Imagine for one moment the outcome, if in this compact « l tert 
tory all local as well as national : irs were determined and administered in 
the one national Capitol « hington of local needs we 1 inevi 
tably be followed by the invasion of a lobb ting thos eds. and Wash 
ington, which even now is shadowed by the presence of enor sand conflicting 
national interests seeking to influence and control Congress, would be turned 
into one vast, Monumental lobby camp 

rhe safety of government by the people has been in local vernment. 
The town meeting has perpetuated the Republic. Thus far the various States 
entering this Federal system have been dominated by a race capable of self-gov- 
ernment. Introduce into that system to-morrow a multitude of States whose 


people are confessedly incapable of self-government and you will bury it be- 
neath the burden of local incapacity. A chainis no stronger than its weakest 
link, and a federal system, some of whose links are compose’l of States incapable 
of self-control will, unless all the laws of human action are reversed, break in 
pieces through the weakness of the incapable links. 

We have had Territories and kept them in a state of tutelage, but that status 
was continued, not until the residents thereof became capable of self-government, 
but until the number of the population was sufficient to justify assuming the 
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LIVES IN A GOOD CAUSE, 
The truth is, the person sitting in darkness is saying things like t! 
‘the sake of the business we must persuade him to look at the Philliy 
ter in another and healthier way. We must arrange his opinions for hi: 
We should say to him 
Chey look doubtful, but in reality they are not. There have bee 
but they were told in agood cause. We have been treacherous; but t! 
in order that real good might come out of apparent evil. True, we ha) 
a deceived and confiding people; we have turned against the weak and 
» trusted us; we have stamped out a just and intelligent and ws 
public; we have stabbed an ally in the back and slapped the face of a 
ive bought a shadow from an enemy that dn’t it to sell; we have 
usting friend of his land and his liberty; we have invited our clean \ 
o shoulder a discredited musket, and do bandits’ work under a flag \ 
dits have been accustomed to f not to follow; we have debauched A 
honor and blackened her face before the world, but each detail was for 
We know this. 
‘‘*The head of every state and sovercignty in Christendom, and 90} 
every legislative body in Christendom, including our Congress and o 
] ures, are members not only of the church but also of the bless 
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This cloth is called khaki. 


repulsive death. We could adopt it. It 
comfortable, grotesque, and deceives the enemy, for he can not conceive 0! 
dier being concealed in it, 


In the North American Review for February Mark Twain writes with merci- 
less sarcasm ‘To the person sitting in darkness,”’ 





————— 


“And as for a flag for the Philippine province, it is easily managed. We can 
have a special one—our States do it; we can have just our usual flag, with the 
\ e stripes painted black and the stars replaced by the skull and crossbones. 


ind we do not need that civil commission out there. Having no powers, it 





to invent them, and that kind of work can not be effectively done by just | 


dy. An expert is required. Mr. Croker can be spared. We do not want 


the United States represented there, but only the game. 

“By help of these suggested amendments progress and civilization in that 
‘ trv can have a boom, and it will take in the pepeene who are sitting in dark- 
ness, and we can resume business at the old stand.” 


I have just received from Willis J. Abbot a clipping from the Chi- 
cago Public, edited by Louis F. Post, the well-known single-taxer, 
and I incorporate the comment of Mr. Post, which is as follows: 

Joun J. Lentz rendered a needed service Wednesday on the floor of Congress. 

occasion was the discussion of a proposition to pay not more than $50 each 
the capture of Army deserters. Mr, LENTZ took advantage of the opportunity 
to direct the attention of the House to the reports of barbarities perpetrated by 
American troops upon the Filipinos, which, he said, had so disgusted soldiers 
with humene sentiments as to account for their desertion. With reference to 


these barbarities, he added: ‘If that is the sort of civilization that is being car- 
ried into the Philippines, it would take $5,000 to prevent our soldiers from 
deserting.” 


rhe reply of the imperialists in the House was characteristic. Their spokes 
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All Men Are Born Free and Equal. 


An injury to the least of us should be the concern of all of us. 
Whatsoever ye would that others should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them. 


REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14256) making appro 
I 


| priations tosupply deficiencies in theappropriations for the fiscal year envi 


| 


n was Congressman CANNON, of Illinois, a bellicose patriot, who is ever ready | 
ike sanguinary sacrifices upon the altar of his country with other people’s | 


blood. Mr, CANNON made no attempt to refute LENTz’s charges of barbarity. He 
ed for no investigation into their truth. What he did was to call LENTZ a 


June 30, 1901, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LENTZ said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to strike out the last word. [ notice 
in this paragraph a provision offering $50 for the apprehension 
of deserters. I suppose that that is an increase and is intended 
for deserters who arein the Philippine Islands. [t must be in- 
tended for that, because we certainly would not have an increased 


| allowance for apprehending deserters in this country. And if 


tr r for making the charges, ‘ You're a parallelogram,” said Dr. Johnson to | 
the fishwife. The exact words of Mr. CANNON were: 
Protected by his position in the American Congress, the gentleman from Ohio 
has uttered words which, if he had uttered as an American citizen in the Phil- 
Islands, he would have been subject to drumhead court-martial and sen- 
tenced to he shot, and poopeniy so.”’ 
\t that the imperialist members in the House applauded vociferously. But 


what better confirmation of his charges could LENTz have desired? If an Ameri 
( in the Philippines can expose barbarous practices upon the natives by our 
troops only at the risk of drumhead court-martial and military execution, 
though there is no legal war in progress, then it is high time that all Congress- 
I 

V 
tl 


it imperial militarism is making. 


And now, in closing, I beg of my political opponents that they spare 
me from a burning at the stake because of my opposition to the greed 


it be true that in our warfare with the Spaniards and with other 
peoples there is only one person killed for four or five wounde)), 
and if it be true, as some of the reports indicate, that in our skir 
mishes with the Filipinos we kill four or five times as many as we 





| wound, it must be apparent to everyone here that the letters 


1en who are patriots by some better token than the button they wear take ad- | 
antage of the privileges of their position to denounce the startling advances | 


of commercialism and my contempt for the flunkies who favor im- | 
perialism; and I hope they will continue to ‘‘roast’’ me on the floor | 


of the House and in their partisan press until they are so far enlight- | manly boy there who ought to desert if we are giving such war- 


ened and liberated from their political bigotry that they will be con- 
tent not to court-martial me nor shoot me unless they also shoot at 
the same time ex-President Harrison, ex-Speaker Reed, Judge 
Laubie, Justice Brewer, ex-Governor Boutwell, Carl Schurz, Senator 
Hoar, Congressman Brown, ex-Congressman Johnson of Indiana, 
and thousands of others who still claim the American right of free 
speech, and reserve the privilege of asking ‘‘ Upon what meat doth 


that are coming home from some of the boys in the field are true 
when they say that they kill these men after they take them pris- 
oners. 

1 know of one letter in which a young man writes home and 
says that they took one of the Filipinos and buried him alive, 
leaving simply the head extending above the surface of the earth, 
and then they amused themselves by cutting the head off, If that 
is civilization in the Philippine Islands, I wonder that we do not 
have to offer $5,000 to prevent desertion, because we have many a 


fare as that to the Filipinos. 
Mr. THROPP. Will the gentleman from Ohio answer a qui 
tion? Have you not got the facts in that case justreversed? The 


| account I saw of that incident was that the Filipinos had taken 


this McKinley Ceesar feed, that he hath grown so great’’ as to make | 


the Equality, Honesty, and Liberty of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lin- 
coln dwindle into playthings when compared with the commercial- 
ism and imperialism of the trustocracy of to-day? 

My oath of office is just as solemn and binding upon me as was 
that of McKinley when he voted for free coinage or when he allowed 
the tariff robbers to frame a bill to suit their special interests. My 
oath was taken to support the same Constitution which he is sworn 
to support. The difference between us is that what was ‘‘criminal”’ 
yesterday to him is “benevolent” to-day, while that which was 
criminal in my judgment yesterday is still criminal to-day; that 
which he recognized as his ‘‘plain duty’’ yesterday he refuses to 
do to-day, while that which was my ‘‘plain duty”’ yesterday is still 
my “plain duty” to-day. The Ten Commandments of yesterday 
should be the Ten Commandments of to-day in politics as well as 
in religion. 

Contain yourselves, gentlemen, and let me admonish you in the 
motto of the Jefferson-Jackson-Lincoln League, that ‘Truth loses 
battles, but wins wars—Truth lost a battle at Bunker Hill, but won 
a war at Yorktown.”’ If Job were addressing you, he would wither 
you with his sarcasm, saying: ‘‘ Doubtless ye are the people, and 
wisdom will die with you.’’ Let me remind you that ‘‘He laughs 
best who laughs last;’? and now, my potent seniors, let me make 
my farewell address, recommending to you the philosophy, the reli- 
gion, and the politics of Leigh Hunt’s Abou Ben Adhem: 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?”” The vision raised its head 
And with a look made of all sweet accord 

Answered, ‘‘The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou, ‘‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one wio loves his fellow-men.”’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, a great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 
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one of our soldiers and buried him alive, and then put food near 
enough to him so that he could see it but could not reach it, and 
had left him to starve. 

Mr. LENTZ. No; you did not see any account of the case I re- 
fer to, because it is not in the public prints. [Derisive laughter 
on the Republican side. } 

Mr. THROPP. The account I saw was in the public prints. 

Mr. LENTZ. Not the one to which I refer, because the young 
man is afraid to have it known that he is the author of the letter, 
although the facts are stated in a letter to his father. He knows 


| very well that he would be subjected to additional risks and indig- 


| nities there, so that he can not afford to have his authorship of the 


letter known. 

Mr.STEELE. That isthereason you keep it private, I suppose. 

Mr. LENTZ. Sothat the case I have in mind is not the case the 
gentleman read about. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Irise toa point of order. The gentleman is 
not discussing the question. 

Mr. LENTZ. I am discussing the question. I say that if we 
are going to carry on this kind of savagery instead of carrying on 
civilized warfare, $50 for the apprehension of deserters is not 
enough, and these boys are justified in deserting, and they will 
go on deserting and you will have to offer a higher reward. This 
appropriation is not large enough under circumstances such as are 
being reported from the Philippine Islands, and the desertions will 
increase; and if you propose deliberately to go on with this kind 
of war you will have to pay a larger reward to prevent the boys 
all from deserting in the face of such barbarous customs as these. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I defy the gentleman to produce such a letter 
as he says he has. Let him produce the letter. I think the letter 
originated in his own imagination. 

Mr. LENTZ. Well, I do not care to discuss that. I do not 
yield my time to the gentleman. You can think and believe what 
you please. There are Republicans on the floor of this House who 
have evidence of the fact that there are brutalities being perpe- 
trated there, and there are plenty of us who dare not reveal the 
names of the men who write these letters home telling what they 
are compelled to do as soldiers in the Philippine Islands. You 
may contradict me if you wish, but I prefer the word of the boys 
in the Philippine Islands before the argument or inference of any 
member of this House. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 
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Mr. LENTZ. I desire to send this to the Clerk to be read. 
Mr. CANNON, I ask the Clerk to read. 
Mr. LENTZ. Iam asking the Clerk to read. I move to strike 


otit this whole paragraph, and I ask that that be read in connec- 
tion with my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that time for debate on 
the gentleman's motion to strike out the last word is exhausted. 
Mr. LENTZ. I move to strike out the paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the paragraph, 
Mr. LENTZ. 
ping from the (¢ 
Mr. MAHON. 
Mr. LENTZ. It is in connection with that paragraph—— 
The CHAIRMAN. It isto be read in the gentleman’s time. 
Mr. MAHON. LIobject. Let him read it himself, 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Mr. MAHON. 


incinnati Enquirer of the 14th of February. 
I object. 


Let him read it in his time. 
Mr. LENTZ. Iam asking the Clerk to read it in my time. 
Mr. MAHON. Youcan not do it under the rules of the House 
objection is made. 
Mr. LENTZ. I can read it myself. 
The CHAIRMAN. Objection being made, the gentleman may 
read it. 

Mr. LENTZ. I do not want the objection counted out of my 
time. I will read it: 
ORDERS GIVEN TO THE 


“> 


i 


SOLDIERS IN THE PHILIPPINES ‘TO SHOOT EVERY 
MAN IN SIGHT. 
[Special dispatch to the Enquirer. ]} 
FRANKFORT, IND., February 11, 1901. 

David Burus, of Rossville, has received a letter from his son, Oscar O. 
Burus, a private in Company I, Thirty-eighth United States Volunteers, now 
at Patalon, Doilo, P. I., written under date of January 3, in which he makes 
the following senss utional statement: 

‘The orders that we have are something terrible. We left Jaro on the 6th 
of this month, and after we were out of that town about 4 miles we had or- 
ders to kill every man and beast that we saw 
when we reached a little town near here. Say.it was something fierce to see 
a man out at work and just pull up and shoot him; but that was our orders, 
and we had it to do. 
light-hearted as possible. I hope that this campaign will soon be over.” 

I also offer an extract made by myself from a letter written in 
the early part of January by a son to his father. The extract, 
without a change or omission of a word, is 1s follows: 

The insurgents have lost all hopes of freedom si:.ce McKinley was elected. 
A place called Gupan had an outbreak last night. They fought for two hours. 
It come nigh being a hand-to-hand fight. The insurgents got in the town be 
fore the soldiers knewit. There were seven soldiers killed and five very badly 
wounded. Itisonly three milesfromhere. Thescoutsandatroopof cavalry 
was sent to reenforce the troops in that town, and I had to go with the scouts 
We killed thirty-five insurgents and captured ten prisoners, which we hung 
them all at daylight this morning toa big mango tree, and then we burned the 
town to the ground and we learnt them a lesson that they won't forget Ve 
have orders not to take any more prisoners, but to killevery man that hasagun. 

Talk about your drumhead court-martial, if you please. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. LENTZ. I can not yield now. I have only five minutes. 
I answer, sir, that I do not propose to be browbeaten nor deterred 
by any slurs about courts-martial. If these men are ordered to 
shoot every man and beast, if they are shooting men whom they 
find at work in the fields, it is so infernally infamous that this 
Congress, collectively, ought to be ashamed to face the world. 
Talk to me about a drumhead court-martial! Talk to me about 
teaching these people in the Philippine Islands Christian civiliza- 
tion; talk about benevolent assimilation. Ah, there never was a 
barbari: in brute on the face of the earth equal to such cowardice 

as that. Talk to me about drumhead court-martial when we are 
guilty of murder. Do you suppose that the law of murder is sim- 
ply against one man killing another? Is it not as cowardly and 
murderous for ten men to kill one? Is it not murder for a hun- 
dred men to kill one? 

Is it not murder for 76,000,000 people to go out into the fields of 
eight or ten million people and murder them because we say we 
have the power, and that we are doing this because we must be a 
world power. You have answered me long enough with abuse, 
Iam standing here arguing and pleading for Christian c ivilization, 
and not for barbarous brutality. I am asking that this House 
shall make no appropriation for apprehending deserters from such 
warfare as that. lam asking that this Congress say something 
about how the war shall be conducted under the Stars and Stripes, 
that came into being because of the divine right of ‘all men to 
be free and —, You talk about governing by consent of the 
governed, and all the while are shooting men at work in the fields. 
This is a newspaper account, I admit; but I know of letters from 
sons, received by their parents, confirming worse things than this, 
if anything worse can be perpetrated. It is time for the country 
to know some of these things from some other source then a cen- 
sored press, [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

[He re the hammer fell. ] 

* ~ * * 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. abies I think I am entitled to recog- 

nition. 
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| The CHAIRMAN. 


And in my time I ask the Clerk to read that clip- | 


| 
| Mr. HEPBURN. 
| 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania objects. | 


This continued till yesterday, | 


Don’t think that I call it a pleasure, but we try to be as | 


— 


The Chair will recognize the gentleman 





| from Ohio. 

Mr. LENTZ. I want to say to the gentleman from Pennsy]. 
vania [Mr. Manon] that his glib talk about copperheads does 
not reach me. I am a Jefferson-Jackson-Lincoln Democrat. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] I happen to know that 

| Abraham Lincoln never sent a Taft commission to any island to 
| form a government to legislate for thei, appoint judicial officers 
and tax collectors, in violation of the Declaration of Independence 
of the United States upon which the war of the Revolution was 
fought. I happen to know that Abraham Lincoln said that this 
nation could not long endure half slave and half free, nor can it 
long endure part citizen and part subject, and I happen to know 
that Abraham Lincoln never defended or advocated bribery —— 
I want to ask the gentleman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. LENTZ. Ican not yield. The gentleman knows my time 
is limited to five minutes. William McKinley carried my district 
by 735 votes, and by the assistance of bribery and crimes innumer- 
able and an expenditure of a corruption fund of many thousands 
of dollars my opponent carried it by 18 votes. I am willing to 
stand on that vote as a vindication of my record in Congress, 

3ribery right-handed and bribery left-handed was committed by 
men in high places and low places, and I charge that your assistant 
chief of the Secret Service, William J. Burns, appointed by and 
with the consent of William McKinley, and E. J. Miller, also a 
Presidential appointee, being surveyor of the port of Columbus, 
went arm in arm down into a little back shanty in an alley and 
bought 11 negro votesin one bunch. That is the election and de- 
feat you are throwing at me; and these two Presidential appointees 
spent the day of election in corrupting impoverished voters, and 
that is your manly and heroic way of saving the nation’s honor. 





| You boast of the result of the work of a Secret Service agent who 


came there and distributed a corruption fund to the poor, miser- 
able, impoverished creatures who needed something to keep them 
alive! 

Yes, I was defeated by the man who said it was worth $5,000 to 
defend HANNA in his Senatorial bribery case. When HANN« and 
Dick complained that Cyrus Huling charged too much for taking 
care of him in his Senatorial controversy, Mr. Huling, the Repub- 
lican ex-prosecuting attorney of the county, came out in an inte: 
view and said that they did pay a ‘‘ good” fee for the attorney, but 
they were very much in need, he said, of a *‘ good” crimina! law- 
yer. {Laughter on the Democratic side.| The sworn testimony 
taken last Friday shows that this man Huling had a ward organi- 
zation in the city of Columbus which numbered about 
and that they were paid five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and 
thirty dollars on the night before election, and that Huling, | 
paying, asked these men whether they were Democrats, and M 
Schlesinger, one of the lieutenants, a leading Democratic clerk 
said, ‘* We are paying no money except to Democrats.” Yes. | 
was defeated by bribery, and you are welcome to all the glory and 
satisfaction you can get out of it. 

Mr. MAHON, We get a good deal. 
lican side. | 

Mr. LENTZ. If that is the way you perpetuate the national 
honor, keep on. The people will tind you out. I am perfectly 
willing to stand on my record. Mr. McKinley carried the distr 
in 1896 by 248 votes and I carried it by 49 votes. McKinle 
1900 carried it by 735, while my opponent ran 717 votes behind his 
ticket and carried the district by only 18 votes, although many hun- 
dreds were secured for him by bribery, and I am not even charg 
with securing a single vote by so much as a dollar of corrup' 
fund on my part. Every one of the votes—if Ido say it 
went into the box for myself was from the unpurchased and 
purchasable manhood of the district. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ulio 
expired, 


»( 0 1 


{Laughter on the Ret 


Military Acade my Bill. 


SP E E C i 
oF 
IRVING P. WANGEKR, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 27, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 12846) making appropriations for the support of the »M 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902. 


Mr. WANGER said: 


HON. 





Mr. SPEAKER: It is to be regretted that the investigation 1"'° 
the practice of hazing at the Military Academy has been *° 
| cently concluded that members of the House and Senzte hav: 

| been abie to read the testimony taken by the court of inqu'r) ae 


sembled by the President and by the special committee 0! 
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House, and have had no opportunity to form independent judg- 
ment thereon; and many; therefore, deem premature the enact- 
ment of the code of procedure reported by the committee, espe- 
cially as the same has not been reported upon by the Superintend- 


military jurisprudence or academic discipline. 


face to face with the question whether it will voice the earnest 
desire of an overwhelming proportion of the people of the coun- 
try and enact a mandate which will call for the exercise of the 
utmost wisdom in constructing regulations and perhaps lead the 
legal advisers of the Academy to adopt the view of the Senate and 


many members of the House that no constitutional or legal | 


obstacle exists to as complete methods being established, with the 
approval of the Secretary of War, as the code reported by the 
House committee contained for the ascertainment of the facts 
touching the discipline at the Academy and the punishment of 
offenders. 7 ; : 

The amendment to the bill, with the amendments agreed on in 
conference, will make it read: 

That the Superintendent of the Military Academy shall make such rules, 
to be approved by the Secretary of War, as will effectually prevent the prac- 
tice of hazing, and any cadet found guilty of participating in or encouraging 
or countenancing such a practice shall be summarily expelled from the Acad 
emy, and shall not thereafter be ae to the Corps of Cadets or be eligi- 
ble as a commissioned officer in the Army or Navy or Marine Corps until 
two years after the graduation of the class of which he was a member. 

This language is apparently adequate, and unless the interpre- 
tation put upon the constitutional rights of cadets and the privi- 


leges conferred upon them by Congress is reiterated and persisted | 


in the Superintendent will have abundant authority, and it will be 





a question of his sincerity of purpose and ability to meet the re- | 


quirements of the situation, and 1 am glad to believe he has both. 


The conditions are unusually favorable for the eternal eradica- | 


tion of the term ‘* beast ” as incident to an appointee to the Acad- 
emy and the language and treatment during the first year of 
study and training logically flowing from the conception of ap- 
propriate treatment suggested by the use of that vile appellation. 
The efforts of the superintendent and commandant bore rich fruit 
in the abolition of exercising in the camp of 1900, and the work of 
the court of inquiry and of the special committee was crowned 
with splendid success in the heroic action of the classes volun- 
tarily taken before the committee left West Point. It required 
high moral courage in the face of such severe criticism as was 
general, and of some fierce abuse that was unmerited by the mass 
of cadets, to rise so grandly to the situation, and justifies the fullest 
confidence in the manly and heroic attributes of the young men 
who so bravely and loyally bowed to the will of their country. 
The action of the classes guarantees a cordiality of cooperation 
with the authorities auguring well for the future. and much as a 
comprehensive and permanent method of procedure was to be de- 
sired, perhaps it is just as well to get away from the passion 
aroused by recent discoveries and agitation, and have the benefit 
of further observation and experience before legislating for the 
greater efficiency and glory of the Academy. Your committee 
had as much in mind in its recommendations—the promot'on of 
closer relations between officers and cadets, and the restoration of 
the ties of esteem, respect, and affection, as in the days of Grant 


and Lee, Sheridan and Jackson at the Academy, as it had the pun- | 


ishment of the offenders; and the attainment of this result and 
firm establishment in the belief of the people in the character of 
the cadets for courteous chivaliy as well as heroic valor must be 
our continuing object until the victory is fully won. 


The Late Hon. Frank G. Clarke. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F.STEWART, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 28, 1901, 


On the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 
ment of the death of Hon. FRANK G. CLARKE, late a member of the House of 
Representatives from the State of New Hampshire. 

_ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
hity may now be given for paying fitting tribute to his memory. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate and 
transmit a copy of the same to the family of the deceased. 

_ “Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect the House, at the conclu- 
Sion of the memorial exercises of the day, do adjourn.” 


Mr. STEWART of New Jersey said: 
_ Mr. SPEAKER: FRANK G, CLARKE, in the maturity of manhood, 
in the glowing flush of hope and aspirations, has passed away. 
Genial, sunny, strong, and loving, he dies when life is richest and 
fullest in purpose and power for good. 





~~ 





We entered Congress together, and abided at the same hotel. 
How well I can remember him through the sad shades of memory, 
seated at the breakfast table with loving wife and his beautiful 


J | child daughter, Bessie. The early morning sunlight was about 
ent of the Academy and others who might be termed experts in | 


them, and their faces were aglow after the slumbers of the night. 


| The bright cynosure was Bessie, the darling of fatherand mother. 

But, with the accumulation of important measures the enact- | 
ment of which is imperative before the 4th of March, it is useless | 
to lament a condition which was unavoidable, and the House is | 


With what pride they watched her happy progress and listened 
to the sweet whisperings of her tongue. The father, buoyant, 
hopeful, and strong, was to make a name and fame worthy of her 
future. The mother regarded both with love and constancy, and 
believed all things possible for husband and daughter. 

But lo! the black shadows of death are cast across that sunny 
morning picture, and the strong hand that was to build the edi- 
fice, that was to create the fairyland for wife and daughter, has 
been laid low. 

Each succeeding death of friends intensifies the darkness of the 
great mystery; an additional light is put out, and we cal] in the 
darkness for an answer, but the only response is the wail of an 
everlasting and meaningless echo. 

In these conditions of mystification and dread religion can 
alone console us, and we can sing with the poet: 

*Tis this, my friends, that streaks my morning bright; 
*Tis this that gilds the horrors of the night. 

When wealth forsakes us and when friends are few, 
When friends are faithless and when foes pursue, 

*Tis this that wards the blow or stills the smart, 
Disarms affliction and repels bis dart, 

Within the breast bids holy raptures rise, 

Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies. 

Without this consolation of religion, depths call unto depths, 
shadows chase shadows, and an endless chain of enigmas chal- 
lenge each other forever and ever in hopeless chaos. We are 
without anchor, without a starry firmament of peace and hope, 
without a consuming longing in a faith of a fixity and happiness, 
an eternal abiding place beyond the grave. 

CLARKE had this faith; his character was rugged and strong, in- 
trepid in time of danger, gentle and soothing in time of trouble, 
a wise counselor, a he:pful and cheerful friend. 

May time deal sweetly with the disconsolate widow, and may 
little Bessie blossom into that glorious womanhood which she 
now gives promise of and which was the tender hope in the great 
heart of her departed father. 


Proposed Ship Subsidies, 


SPEECH 
Or 
HON. DONELSON CAFFERY, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, February 11, 1901. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 





bill (S. 727) to promote the commerce and increase the f ign trade of the 
United States and to provide auxiliary cruisers, transports, and seamen for 
Government use when necessary— 

Mr. CAFFERY said: 

Mr. Prestpent: The title of the pending bill furnishes the hopethat 
some great public purpose is to be subserved by its enactment. That 
title is ‘‘to promote the commerce and increase the foreign trade of 


| the United States and to provide auxiliary cruisers, transports, and 


seamen for Government use when necessary.’’ 

No one can doubt, Mr. President, that that is a great public pur- 
pose; but a careful inspection of the body of the bill discloses that 
the purpose is other than that set out in the title, and that purpose 
is to furnish a gratuity, a donation, to certain steamship lines 
now in existence and others that may come into existence if the 
bill becomes a law. That any great increase to our merchant ma- 
rine will result I doubt, for the reason that I think the existing 
lines and the ships under contract for construction will absorb the 
subsidy to such an extent as to discourage other lines or other ships 
from engaging in the foreign trade. 

It is necessary, in my opinion, Mr. President, to ascertain what 
the prov isions of this bill are before discussing their merits. Before 
I go into this discussion, I will say that, while I am not old in legis- 
lation or in construing bills, this bill is the most complex, the most 
intricate, that ever I had anything to do with. Close study and 
clear analysis are required to understand and unravel the purposely 
obscure and involved meaning of the bill. 

The first section contains a provision designed to mask what would 
otherwise appear as an unconstitutional donation. It provides that 
from and after the Ist of July, 1901, there shall be paid, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the owner or 
owners of anyship duly registered bya citizen orcitizens of the United 
States, and being engaged in the foreign trade at the time and entered 
in the United States from a foreign port, compensation as therein- 
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after provided. Now, anybody would suppose thatthe compensation 
was to flow directly. That isnot the case. This compensation is to 
be the subject-matter of a contract. 

‘Right after these provisions for the payment of money out of the 
Treasury to the owners of American ships in the foreign trade here 
comes a provision for a contract. Now, what doesthat mean? It is 
set out that the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to enter into 
a contract with any owner of such ships as are described for the pay- 
ment of the compensation to be earned by them. Right here is an 
effort to place under the form of a contract what is a pure gratuity, 
and this effort is to guarantee to these subsidy receivers a future 
claim for any balance of bounty that they may have earned over and 
beyond the {9,000,000 set out in the bill. It is to fasten upon the 
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people of the United States for an indefinite period, extending over 
a great many years, the payment of the whole subsidy provided for 
in the bill if it exceed the $9,000,000 limit. 


There is no man who reads the provisions of this bill who does not 
know that that limit, if not reached in the first year after the bill 
goes into operation, will be reached in the second year, and that then 
the $9,000,000 will have to be prorated. After the expiration of the 
term limited in the bill for the subsidy, whether it 
years or fifteen years, the subsidy receivers will hold the United 
Bt ates bound under the form of a contract. That is the first provi- 

ion in the bill. 

It is an attempt to cover under contract, binding upon the tax- 
payers of the United States for an indefinite period, the enormous 
sums of money which will be given to these shipowners under the 
provisions of this bill. Whoever before heard of a subsidy to 
given under form of a contract? The bounty that was given 


be 
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Now, Mr. President, I come to clause (b) of this first section 
which provides that— 

b) Steam vessels which may be suitable for carrying the mails of the United 
States and as auxiliaries to the power of the United States in time of war or othe, 


need, if of the following tonnages and capable of maintaining the following ratoec 
of speed under the conditions hereinafter provided, shall, in addition to the com 
pensation provided in clause of this section — 


That is the clause I have been discussing— 
receive compensation per 
lowing rates, namely: 

Vessels over 2,000 gross tons: 


gross ton, for each 100 nautical miles sailed, at th: 





First. Twelve knots and less than 14 knots, five-tenths of 1 cent per gross t 
Second. Fourteen knots and less than 15 knots, 1 cent per gross ton. 
Third, Fifteen knots and less than 16 knots, 1.1 cents per gross ton, 
Fourth. Sixteen knots or over, 1.2 cents per gross ton. 


These vessels must be over 2,000 gross tons. 
vessels over 4,000 gross tons: 


Then we com: 


Vessels over 4.000 gross tons: 
Fifth. Seventeen knots and less than 18 knots, 1.4 cents per gross ton. 
Sixth. Eighteen knots and less than 19 knots, 1.6 cents per gross ton. 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Atpricu] offered an an 


| ment, which has been adopted, to strike out all below what | 


be twenty-five | 


| no telling what the House will do. 


to the sugar planters did not contain any such evasive and artful | 


provision as this. 

The money went directly into their pockets. All that was re- 
quired of the bounty receivers was that they should comply with 
certain regulations made by the Secretary of the Treasury before 
they could receive the bounty. But here agreat lawyer hasinserted 
into this bill this insidious and evasive provision in order to hold 
the people of the United States bound beyond any limit prescribed in 
the bill for the whole amount of subsidy that the ships may earn. 

This bill provides that the Secretary of the Treas ury may con- 
tract—God save the mark with the owners of any ship, steam or 
sail, engaged in the foreign trade for the bounty to be given in the 
bill. The bounty to be allowed to all vessels is to be regulated by 
the mileage. The ships are to receive a cent and a half per gross 
ton per 100 miles for every 1,500 miles sailed on the outward or 
homeward voyage, and 1 cent per gross ton for every 100 miles in 
excess of the 1,500 miles either way. 

That is a pure mileage subsidy. The bill then provides that no 
vessel shall be entitled to full compensation under this clause unless 
she shall have cleared from a port of the United States with a cargo 
to the amount of 50 per cent of her capacity for carrying commer- 
cial cargo. The ocean greyhounds have a very limited capacity 
carrying commercial cargo in proportion to their gross tonnage. 
This provision was evidently inserted for the benefit of those 
vessels. 

It will be seen hereafte 


for 


r, as I discuss the provisions of this bill, 
that those fleet steamers, over 12 knots and up to 18 knots and over, 
have a very large gross tonnage and a very small capacity for com- 
mercial cargo. For instance, one of these steamers, I believe the 
. Paul, has a gross tonnage of eleven thousand six hundred and 
odd tons, and her capacity for carrying commercial cargo is about 
8.500 tons. 
tonnage in order to be entitled to full compensation. 
Mr. Tresident, that is not all. She need carry under this 
provision but a trifle of the cargo, as will be seen from the following: 


And any shortage in the amount of cargo required and defined as afor< 
shall diminish the int of the compensation in this section provided 


the prop rtion that such shortage bears to the 
required. 


So then, under the language I have read, one of these large 
which, it will be hereafter seen, 
requirement, need carry but a trifle of cargo, if any, because her 
compensation is to be reduced in the proportion that she fails to 
carry the 50 per cent. Of course, they do not get compensation for 
their full capacity for carrying commercial cargo if they do not carry 
it. This provision as to a requirement of 50 per cent of cargo is 
another blind. It allows fleet vessels to sail in fallast if immigrants 
or tourists pay better than freight. 

There is no other penalty for not carrying 50 per cent of cargo 
than a reduction of compensation. But the fraud of the provision 
is that it says no vessel shall receive fall compensation unless she 
shall clear from a port of the United States with a cargo of 50 per 
cent of her capacity for carrying cargo, and then says that compen- 
sation is to be reduced by not carrying any cargo at all. 

Truly, foreign trade is greatly advanced by a provision giving 
bounty and yet not compelling freight to be carried. 


amo 


ships, 


‘said | 
forin | 
total cargo or its equivalent so | 


earns enough subsidy by the speed 


read, including the 19-knot, 20-knot, and 21-knot ships, so that | 
speed subsidy for vessels over 19 knots, 20 knots, and 21 knots 
not be now considered so far as the Senate is concerned. The: 
It may cling to the ori 
bill in that particular, but as the amendment of the Senator 
Rhode Island has been accepted, I will discuss only the bill a 
ing to that amendment. 

It will be seen that this is a clear bounty given for speed. | 
be seen later on in this discussion, from the evidence which | 
introduce, that the ships which are calculated to get the n 
sidy are the ships not included in this very high speed allow 
om speed allowance is made purposely, therefore, for the y 

1¢ International Navigation Company which are now, in t! 
guage of the bill, established in a foreign trade between a port 
United States and a foreign port. 

This mileage must be computed upon the distance betw: 
United States and Europe and vice versa on the customar 
sailed by vessels across the ocean. 

After this provision for speed comes a provision, clause (d 
section, that a foreign-built vessel admitted American 1 
under the provisions of the bill shall only be entitled to “ 
cent of the rate fixed by this section.’ 

Then follows another P rovisior , that no more than $2,00 
the — proposed to be given by the bill shall in any 
year e paid to the vessels whic h I have described in clau 
and thet of the limitation of $9,000,000 the vessels on the 
shall receive no more than 70 per cent and the vessels on the | 
coast no more than 30 per cent, and in case the vessels on the 
coast do not absorb the 70 per cent allowed them they may be 
to dip over into the subsidy set apart for the vessels of 7 
coast, and if the Pacific coast ships do not absorb their ‘ 
they shall be allowed to dip over into the subsidy aeauide d 
ships on the Atlantic coast. 

Then, sir, in clause (f) there is a provision which was : 
to by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Turner] as exten 


period of this subsidy for thirty years. That provision is as! 
(f) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby further authorized and 
| contract with any citizen or citizens of the United Stat ncluding : 
zens corporations created under the laws of the United States or any « 


She has only to carry 50 per cent of that amount of | 





thereof) who shall apply to said Secretary within five yea 
of this act for a contract such as is in this act provided 

One of these lovely contracts that I have spoken of— 
and shall, on applying for such contract, give bond * * * inay 
equal to $10 per gross ton of the vessel or vessels, * * * with se 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury 

That he will build within five years succeeding the givi 
bond a vessel or vessels in the United States for the foreign | 
tonnage equal to the amount of the tonnage of the vess 
registered in the trade and for which they receive subsidy. 

Notwithstanding the limit made by the Senator from Rhod 
[Mr. Autpricnr], this would extend the limit of subsidy to 
five vears, as he only reduces the term in the bill by fiv 
The original limit is twenty years, and as these provisions 

(f) allow the contract to be filed with the Secretary of =: 
within five years after the passage of the act to build a 
years after that, they clearly extend the term for the buildi 
vessel to ten years, and then the contract can be made for | 
twenty, as the old provision or a new one lasts. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the Senator from Louisiana don: 
honor to read the amendment which I offered to clause (f), a 
is the amendment now pending before the Senate? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I have not seen the amendment. 
amendment, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It changes the nature of the clause entire!s 

rovides that no contract shall be made unless the ships have alr 
been commenced. It eliminates the provision in regard t 
for building ships hereafter. 


rs next after t 


What 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Wasthat the amendment the Senator attempted 
to inteoduce the last day this bill was debated? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; I attempted to have it acted on. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator let me ask him what would be 
regarded as ‘‘commenced’’ under his amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should suppose the laying of the keel and the 
work of actual construction. 

Mr. SPOONER. It does not mean that the ship would not be 
commenced until the entire keel was laid. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should think so, at any rate. 

Mr. SPOONER. What would be the practical proper construction 
of the word ‘‘ commenced’’—when the vessel was commenced? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should say the actual construction of the : 
would not be commenced until the keel had been laid. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator will talk so that we can hear 

m on this side. 

Mr. SPOONER. 1 asked the Senator from Rhode Island what he 
understands would be the construction of the word ‘‘ commenced”’ 
in the building of aship. What does that mean? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are two elements which are necessary to 
atisfy the Secretary of the Treasury; first, that a contract has actu- 

ully been made with some responsible parties for the building of 

: ship, and, second, that the work of construction has actually 
( conan If I were Secretary of the Treasury, inconstruing that 
I would construe it when the keel was actually laid. 


Mr. SPOONER. The whole keel? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; the whole keel. 
Mr. CAFFERY. I will ask the Senator what time he provides 


that this contract shall be filed—within five years? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; whenever the ships are actually under con- 
struction within five years. 

Mr. CAFFERY. You have no limit, 
ship shall be finished? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; must 
time, not exceeding three years. 

JONES of Arkansas. Let the amendment to which the Sen- 

ator alludes be read. 


then, to the time when the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rawtrys in the chair). The 
mendment will be read. 
The Secretary. On page 7, line 20, strike out all after the word 


and insert: 


mtract’’ down to and including line 8, on page 8, 


rove to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasur 


itizen or citizens) has or have already « tracted wit 


building, within a rensonable 7 od of tir ot 





United States, of a new v -_\ t ic 
vessel or vessels has already bes hegur litioned 1 " 
racts so to be made by the s« tary of the reas s 

t to the owner or owners of t! W Vesse rve d 
‘ fteen years from the date of the comp! on and 1 \ ‘ 
vessels, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropris 


i 


ALDRICH. The portion read by the Secretary contains the 
essential part of the amendment. 
Ir. PETTUS. I desire to ask the Senator from Rhode Island a 
iestion, with the permission of the Senator from Louisiana. 
Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 
Mr. PETTUS. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island whether the 
amendment he speaks of has been acted on by the Senate? 
ALDRICH. No; I will say to the Senator that I stated when 
I interrupted the Senator from Louisiana that it is the amendment 
now pending. It has not been acted upon. I tried to secure the 
ion of the Senate on it. 


Mr. PETTUS. When was it offered? 
Mr. ALDRICH. It was offered nearly two weeks ago; it was 


offered January 30. 
Mr. CAFFERY. 


It has been printed and is now pending. 
Now, Mr. President, this is certainly a bill of sur 
prises. After devoting our time and attention to the bill as it 
printed and laid before the Senate, we are met constantly with 
( changes in it in theshape of amendments. The bill isa difficult one 

t best, and it is very embarrassing to have these amendments thrust 
up m you at every step of the discussion. 

| will say to the Senator from Rhode Island, I gather from his 
ame ndment that while the party applying for a contract may do so 
Within three years, the ship must be actually under contract for con - 
struction at that period, and his amendment does not provide any 
specific time within which the ship is to be completed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly, within a period “not 
three vears,”’ 

Mr. CAFFERY. 
does not say So. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that it may be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again read the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that that part of the amendment may be 
read, 

The Seeretary read as follows: 


is 


exceeding 


I did not gather that from the reading of it. It 


Has or have already contracted with responsible parties for the building, within 
& reasonable period of time, not exceeding three years. 


be finished within a reasonable 


| inserted after the word ‘| 


Mr. CAFFERY. 


For building within three years. 
Mr. ALDRICH. 


For building within three years. 


Mr. CAFFERY. Well, it could be construed that way. If you 
put in the word ‘‘completion’’ you will make it much clearer. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I have no objection to that modification of the 


amendment. 
Mr. CAFFERY. To say merely for the building within three 
years leaves a doubtful construction as to whether it means comple- 
tion within three years. ; 
Mr. ALDRICH. I suggest that the words ‘ 
yuilding.’’ 


and completion’? be 


That was my purpose, certain! 


| in offering the amendment. 


hip | 


Mr. CAFFERY. This amendment of the Senator trom Rhode Is- 
land will parry somewhat some of the gross features of the bill, but 
, it is impossible to remedy the bill in any other way than by the pre 
scription of the Arkansas hunter for his dog when he had fits. The 
only way, he said, that he knew how to cure him was to cut his tail 
off right behind his ears. The only way to remedy this bill is to 
destroy it. You can not patch it up with amendments. 
The bill has been pending for a long time in the Senate. It has 
not been discussed a great deal. Notwithstanding the charge that 
are delaying action on the bill, it has had but a small amount of 
di Ri ussion, and every time any one of these iniq _ us provisions is 
brought to the attention of the Senate there pops up an amen conn nt 
trying to remedy some of the most vicious features of the bill. 
It is then limited, I understand, « r proposed to be limited, to three 
years. As I understand the Senator from Rhode Island, anybody 
who files a contract for the building of a new ship under the terms 


| of the bill shall build and complete that vessel in three 


| fc r 


years afte r 












the passage of this act, and then he is allowed fifteen years to run, 
which will make a subsidy of eighteen years. 

Mr. HANNA. I should like to ask the Senator if he construes 
the bill to mean that the three years the ship is under construction 
it will be drawing a subsidy from the Government? 

Mr. CAFFERY. No, sir. 

Mr. HANNA. Then how do you make the term eighteen years? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I acknowledge a mistake on that point. 

Now, I should like to know what the Senator from Rhode Island 
is going to do with all this provision that th Sect \ the Treas 
ury shall give additional time for the building of t ew ships to 
be contracted for. Here is a provision that if it shall n that 

ny such new vessel shall without any fault or w mee 1 
the part of the obligors in the bond—do you strike all that out? 

Mr. ALDR ICH. All that goes out. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Do you intend to strike all that out 

Mr. ae H. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RY. This gives the Secretary of the Treasury the priv- 
ile ve, or ( lise re tio! 1, LO¢ nlarge the limit of tim W ithin w hic h the 
vessels shall be constructed according to the rules of justice and 
equity. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There are no bonds required under the terms of 
my amendment. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I understand, then, that all this provision is to 
co out under your amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Everything that pertains to bonds. No bond 

re to be given. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Isuppose the Senater from Rhode Island ha 
got the permission of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] that 3 
amendment shall pass” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope to get the consent of the Senate that it 
shall pass. I have not the consent of the Senator from Ohio in r 
gard t 4 » it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I thought he was the consulting engineer on 
this bill. 

Then the next provision is, eliminating all the balance of th 
clause that I have been reading, and with all thes ssels contra i 
for, either as old vessels or new vessels, and contracti 
ships of class Al, that in no case shall the same vess | be enti | ) 
subsidy for a greater period than twenty years. I: g 
from Rhode Island is he going to eliminate that and t f n 
years? 

" Mr. SPOONER. It has been don 

Mr. ALDRICH. That has alré ady been done. 

Mr. CAFFERY. That has been eliminated 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes 

Mr. CAFFERY. Then there is a provision that the vessel which 


mtracted 


ubsti- 


has been lost, or which for certain re asons the owner whoe 
it does not want to push \ 


tuted by another. 


Provided, That the vessel so substituted shall not be « pa speed 
or class than the vessel so withdraw! 

Now, here is this section: 

That no vessel shall be entitled to compensation under section 1 of this t 
unless at least one-fourth of her crew shall be citizens of the United Stat 
such persons as shall be within the provisions of section 2174 of the Revised Stat- 


utes of the United States, 
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Now, then, that would seem that the bill looked toward manning 
these ships with at least one-fourth of her crew Americans; but the 
succeeding provisions of this section entirely nullify and set at 
naught this requirement of one-fourth of the crew of a subsidized 
ship being American citizens: 

If it shall happen at any time that the foregoing sts ate d proportion of ar 
can crew « an not be reasonably obtained, the shipping ¢ 
discharging his duties at any port of the United States, or the United States con 
sul or the o discharging his duties at the foreign port whence any such vessel 
is to clear, shall allow the shipment of persons not within the preceding descrip 
tion to make up the necessary number of the crew. 


Ameri 
ommissioner, or the officer 


flicer 


That entirely nullifies the requirement of having one-fourth of 
the crew of these ships to be American citizens. 

Now, sir, it is held out as a great inducement to support the bill 
that it is to provide for the common defense, increase the trade, and 
provide seamen and auxiliary ships in case of war, and here is a pro- 
vision which authorizes these ships to be manned by foreigner: 
Where is the provision for providing seamen in case of war that is so 
much vaunted? Where is the opportunity to provide for seamen ca- 
pable of serving upon our war ships in time of war? Where, then, is 
the argument that American ships cost so much more money to be 
oparated than foreign ships? If we are to subsidize ships for the 
purpose of building up an American marine and for the purpose of 
providing seamen in case of need, why this provision allowing these 
very ships to be manned by foreign sailors? 

I should like to have some answer to that question. I should like 
to know, if we are to subsidize ships to equalize, in the language of 
the advocates of the bill, the cost of construction and maintenance 
of American ships with foreign ships, why is it that we allow these 
very subsidized ships to be manned by foreign crews? If we are to 
build up an exclusive American marine capable of assisting us in 
time of war we must have American seamen, according to the ideas 
of the advocates of the bill, and here they have provided for man- 
ning these very subsidized ships with foreign sailors, who, in a con- 
flict between American war vessels and foreign war vessels, may de- 
sert the American flag and surrender the ship to the enemy. 

Why not, Mr. President, give some of this subsidy to American 


seamen if the purpose is to build up not only an American merchant ! 
marine, but to build up a class of seamen who can man our war ves- | 


sels in time of war? Why not subsidize these seamen instead of 
the ships? There is not one word or line in the bill that gives the 
American seaman a single cent. 
Mr. HANNA. Does the Senator from Louisiana want an answer 
to that question? 
Mr. CAFFERY. 
Mr. HANNA. 


I do. 


tonnage of the American merchant marine. In order to have sea- 


men we must have ships. 
trade that amount to anything, and, 


naturally, those who would 


seek that employme nt, there being no such ships, have not been | 


looking for seamen’s places. 

Our increasing Navy, multiplying it as we have done in the last 
five or six years, also makes an increased demand. 

There must be a beginning; there must be the work done, 
places offered, by first building the ships. 

The portion of the subsidy that goes to the sailors on American 


can shipowners. The wages are about double that of any 
country, and more than double that of many other countries. 
sailor who ships aboard an American vessel, whether he is 
eigner or a citizen of the United States, or a declared citizen of the 
United States, receives the same wages that are paid to all American 
sailors. 

That is the inducement which will be effective in increasing the 
personnel of our merchant marine. 
gian, Swedish, and Danish sailors are the best in the world, and that 


° 2 . ° | 
they are now largely in the majority amongst our sailors both in- | 


land and on salt water. They are attracted to this service because 
they receive and are paid better wages. If we did not doanything 
that would enable American shipowners to pay these wages, of 
course the sailors would not receive any better wages than they re- 


ceive in foreign service; but the fact that we are equalizing the | 


wages and that we are able to pay 100 per cent more wages than are 

paid by European nations will attract sailors to the American mer- 
c chet marine. Asa natural result of that course they will soon be- 
come citizens of the United States, as nearly all immigrants become 
citizens in time. 

This bill, in that feature of it, proposes to lay the foundation for 
just what the Senator suggests. If people who are American born 
are not attracted to the sea for the reason that they can do better 

elsewhere, then, when immigrants come to this country, who have 
- en accustomed to following the sea, and are attracted to our ships by 


the fact that they will receive higher wages, owing to the steadily in- | 


creasing demand for that kind of labor, “the result will naturally be 
worked out which the Senator has in mind. 

[At this point Mr. Jones of Arkansas raised the question of the 
presence of a quorum, and the roll was called. ] 





To increase our merchant marine to the capacity | 
which would be allowed under the bill would about quadruple the | 


We have not any ships in the foreign | 


the | 

| free ships. 

| that I know of. 

ships is the increase d wages enabled by the bill to be paid by Ameri- | 

other | 
Any | 

a for- | 


We all know that the Norwe- | 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, it took the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Hanna] a very long time to answer the question I had pro- 
pounded to him—not to him particularly, but to anyone on tha 
side whochose to answer. Iam not atall satisfied with his answer. 
The Senator assumes in his answer two facts, neither of which | 
think is correct. 

He assumes, first, that the American seamen now charge, or get 
when they are employed, 100 per cent more than the foreign sea- 
men. He states, second, that it is necessary to give a subsidy in 
order to build ships so as to give this 100 per cent, and that the 100 
per cent will be given. 

Mr. President, we know that these subsidized lines of Americ: 
steamships are paying to-day not one single cent more than tl 
can hireseamen for. We know that the subsidized mail ships uj 
the Pacific coast employ Chinamen as a large portion of their cre: 
we know that the International Navigation Company, which 


mail contracts, and is subsidized as heavily for that purpose as Bri 
any American seamen, or but few. Tha 
fact, therefore, that subsidy employs American sea- 


ish ships, is not employing 
negatives the f 
men. 

These subsidies do not tend in their ultimate working to give sea- 
men one single cent more than seamen can be employed for in the 
markets of the world. If, sir, this subsidy proposed to be given to 
these American ships is for the purpose of increasing American 
seamen’s wages, I should like to know why, ex industria, this p 
vision is inserted in the bill to allow the employment of foreign sea 
men after the ships shall have obtained the subsidy and after the 
American merchant marine shall have been built up. Given thy 
demand for sailors and given the ships, which you could have by 
buying or building, you will have all the sailors wanted, at fair 
wages. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Willthe Senator allow me to ask him a questi 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the proposition which the Senator is making 
I suppose for his party, to start upon a new know-nothing crusacd 
and allow no man to serve ona ship who was not born in the United 
States? Is that the proposition he is making? 

Mr. CAFFERY. That is not the proposition I am making. | 
refer to any American, whether born in the United States or natural- 
ized in the United States. I am making no proposition for the build- 
ing of American steamships. I am simply now trying to analyze 
your proposition. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ithought the Senator in doing that was suggest- 
ing that we ought to employ only people who were born in th 
United States. 

Mr. CAFFERY. 
my views later on. 
tion. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was trying to find out whether the reorgan- 
ized Democracy, of which the Senator isa leading representat 
was going to adopt that as one of the features of its new platfor 

Mr. CAFFERY. The new reorganized Democracy will stand | 
There are but two who belong to that illustrious part 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPOONER. Sailing to what port? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Sailing to the port of Washington, and, sp 
figuratively, to plant, triumphantly, the Democratic flag over t! 
Dome of this Capitol in about ten years. 

Mr. BURROWS. Make it fifty. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAFFERY. Now, Mr. President, to come back to th« 
swer of the Senator from Ohio. He has a very strong aad Y 
imi — if he can set aside the laws of trade, the laws of su} 
and demand, and make a subsidy work wonders in increasing 
wages of employees. There is not an instance on record wh 
protected manufacturer, where a man engaged in any pursuit 
any aid from the Government, ever goes into the market and | 
his employees one dime more than the market requires him to 

Mr. MALLORY. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louls 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MALLORY. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
there are two nations in the world which subsidize more la\ 
than any others—France and Italy—and I believe the wages 0! 
seamen of those nations are considerably less than those of B: 
sailors or American sailors, according to the opinion as e xp vr 
by Senators on the other side. In other words, subsidy has 
tended to elevate the wages of French and Italian seamen. 

Mr.CAFFERY. P recisely. I am glad the Senator made that 
gestion. That is in line with the ge neral argume nt I have adva! 
on that point. The contention made in the answer of the Senator?! 
Ohio to me is fully met and overcome by the fact as stated b) 
Senator from Florida. 

British seamen get more than Norwegian seamen and more t! 
French seamen, and yet it appears that neither the Norwegian 2 


I am not suggesting anything. I will give 
I am only attempting to analyze your proposi- 
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the French seamen get a single dime more than the price of seamen 
in the French market or than the French market authorizes them 
to get or justifies them in getting, nor do they get as much as the 
British seamen. 

This subsidy argument, Mr. President, is alla sham. There is 
absolutely nothing in it. If the idea is to build up an American 
marine and get American seamen to man that marine by subsidies, 
I say—and I think I can not be successfully refuted—that the way 
to do that is tc subsidize the seamen. No seaman is going to rest 
under the beautiful conjecture of the Senator from Ohio as to what 
is going to be done. If there is any subsidy to be given, he wants 
it now. He is not going to trust to the tender hearts and patriotic 
impulses of shipowners. 

Mr. President, I remember that there was a subsidy in my State on 
sugar, a bounty on sugar, and if I remember full well the wages of 
the hands who worked in the fields, cultivated the cane, and made 
the sugar did not advance a cent. It is contrary to all experience, 
it is contrary to human nature itself, that the subsidy grabbers will 
ever give one centime of it to those who work for them. If the em- 
ployer gives an advance of wages, it is because he is compelled to do 
so by the wage market, and it is not because of any patriotism, or 
any humanity, for subsidy dulls both patriotism and humanity. It 
engenders a greed and an avarice, an insatiate avarice, that nothing 
but more and more subsidy ever satisfies. 

So, Mr. President, right upon this point of the bill is a weakness, 
a disclosure of the purposes of the framers of the bill to fill the 
pockets of these multimillionaires who own extensive shipping 
lines, and to deny one cent to the poor sailor before the mast or the 
fireman in the engine room. 

Section 6 makes provision in regard to speed tests. The test of 
speed for these subsidy earners is four hours over an ordinary course. 
What a profound humbug that is! Not the speed that they run on, 
but the speed that they achieve in a four hours’ test in ordinary 
weather! 

Mr. President, is not that trifling with the American Senate? The 
bill provides a subsidy of 1.6 cents per gross ton for 18-knot ships. 
What is to prevent such a ship from traveling 10 knots? Is there 
anything in this bill? If they wanted to give a subsidy for speed, 
why did they not calculate the subsidy by the log of the ship; and 
if she made 18 knots an hour give her 18 knots an hour? But here 
we provide for a subsidy for an 18-knot ship on a four hours’ test, 
when the same ship can actually sail at any speed she chooses. 

Another thing, Mr. President, is to be remarked that these four 
ships of the International Navigation Line are put down by the Com- 
missioner of Navigation as 21 knotters. These same ships were 
classed by him a year before this bill was hatched, or rather about 
the time the process of incubation commenced, as 20-knot ships. 
How do they get up to 21 knots? What divine inspiration took 
possession of that brilliant man who calculates speed, tonnage, and 
all the other intricacies of this bill for its advocates? What divine 
inspiration took hold of him to make a 21-knot ship out of a 20-knot 
ship other than to get the highest amount of subsidy under the bill? 
He is a superserviceable gentleman, truly. 

In regard to this speed test, as we go along we will see the cat in 
the meal tub; we will see ‘‘the hidden hand’’ beneath all these 


lofty professions of a public purpose as set out in the title of this bill; | 


we will see the ulterior purpose of this measure, which is to fill pock- 
ets already full and to subsidize ships already earning a fine profit. 
The purposes set out in the bill are simply to cater to individual or 
corporate greed. 

Then comes a provision for subsidizing ships of the United States 
engaged in the deep-sea fisheries for three months at $2aton. Then 
comes the succeeding section, giving to the crews of these vessels 
engaged in the deep-sea fisheries $1 per month for their services on 
board those vessels. Compare that small amount of subsidy to the 
enormous subsidy to the greyhounds, the ships of over 12 knots an 
hour speed, combining both the mileage and the speed subsidy. 
Compare that little allowance, that little dripping, to this enormous 
subsidy, and we will see the purposes of this clause. 

There are some vessels not allowed the subsidy, vessels in the 
coasting trade, vessels in the fisheries, except in deep-sea fisheries. 
An ordinary fishing smack can not get it. Then there is a provision 
which I do not exactly understand: 

(e) A vessel on a voyage during any part of which she shall have carried 
cargo which under the laws of the United States could not lawfully have been 
carried in a foreign vessel. 

What does that relate to? 

It perhaps means that American vessels, froma port of the United 
States, touching at a foreign port and then landing cargo may, 
nevertheless, get compensation for the part of her cargo which is 
not domestic, 

_ Provided, nevertheless, That any such vesse! otherwise entitled to compensa- 
tion under this act shall not be debarred from receiving such compensation by 
reason of anything in this section contained, except to the extent of the propor- 
tion which that part of her cargo appertaining to domestic commerce bears to 
ter Capacity for carrying commercial cargo. 


I see no one in this Chamber reputed to be the father of the bill, 





or I would ask him to explain this provision. In stress of weather 
and being doubtful of the meaning of the provisions which I have 
read, I will ask the Senator from Wisconsin what they mean. I call 
his attention to clause (e). 

Mr. SPOONER. Why does the Senator ask me? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I say I am driven by stress of weather to seek 
a port of information. I do not see any of the stalwart advocates of 
the bill present in the Chamber, and I am driven by stress of weath- 
er to ask the question of somebody for enlightenment, and I know 
my friend is informed all around on almost every subject before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPOONER. Perhaps the friends of the bill would prefer the 
Senator from Louisiana to select somebody else. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will cease inquiry after this disclaimer from 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and will propound no question to him 
as to the provisions of the bill. I will ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Atpricn], who appears to take a lively interest in this 
bill and to be one of its strong advocates, what clause (e) of section 
9 means. I fail to understand it. 

(e) A vessel on a voyage during any part of which she shall have carried cargo 
which under the laws of the United States cculd not lawfully have been carried 
in a foreign vessel. 

I do not understand that provision. I do not know what it 
means. Ido not know at what it is leveled. Unless my ignorance 
can be enlightened by the Senator from Rhode Island I will have 
to pass it over. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will wait. It would take longer than I care 
to interrupt the Senator from Louisiana. After he is through his 
remarks, to-day or to-morrow 

Mr. SPOONER. Or some other day. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Or some other day, I will examine it carefully 
and see if I can throw any additional light on it. 

Mr. BACON. Does the Senator from Rhode Island mean that he 
has not yet examined it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, ves; I have examined it. 

Mr. BACON. I wish the Senator would give us the information 
now, if he has it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. IftheSenatorfrom Rhode Island will not answer 
my question I shall have to take my chagrin as best I can, and hope 
in the fortitude of my nature to get over such a setback. I will, for 
the present, skip the succeeding clauses, and come to clause (h) of 
section 9: 





(h) A vessel on a voyage less than one-half of the whole length of which, on 
her outward and homeward voyages, respectively, shall have been on the sea, 
between a port of the l/nited States and a foreign port. 

That appears to me to exclude vessels that are engaged in the for- 
eign trade between a port of the United States and a near-by port in 
Central America; and why? Why is that done? What purpose is 
there lurking behind the provision? Because less than one-half of 
the whole voyage is on a sea between a port of the United States 
and some near-by foreign port, is that any reason to deny such a vessel 
the subsidy proposed to be given in this bill? 1 can not see any 
reason for it. It is simply to cut out vessels which sail, say, from 
New York to Colon, from New York to some near-by port in South 
America, because less than one-half of the voyage will be on the 
sea between a port of the United States and a foreign port. Why 
this is put in I do not know, unless it will be of some advantage, in 
some way or somehow, to these big steamship companies. 

Mr. President, I come to clause (a) of section 10. This clause 
allows American registry to such foreign-built vessels as were 
established in a foreign freight or passenger business, or both, on or 
before the Ist day of February, 1899, and as shall be entitled to re- 
ceive class Al of registry. These vessels must be owned entirely 
by American citizens, including as citizens corporations, or by a for- 
eign corporation, a majority of the stock of which should be owned 
by American citizens, and upon the American citizens procuring a 
transfer of the whole ownership before the Ist of February, 1899. 

No more than four of such vessels for any single « orporation, asso- 
ciation, or individual shall be allowed registry. 

Then comes clause (b) of this section. It authorizes American 
registry to such foreign-built vessels as were under contract for con- 
struction by American citizens, or a foreign corporation of which a 
majority of the stock shall have been owned by an American citizen 
or corporation on or before the Ist day of February, 1899, and copies 
of which contracts shall have been tiled with the Secretary of the 
Treasury on or before the Ist of February, 1899, and which vessels 
shall have been completed or in course of completion before the Ist 
of January, 1900, and shall, when built or completed, be entitled to 
receive class Al in the record of American and foreign shipping, 
or the United States Standard Owners, Builders, and Underwriters’ 
Association. 

There is a proviso attached to this section that the number of 
foreign ships to be admitted under the provisions of it shall not be 
over four for any one line, individual, corporation, or association, 
and that the application for the registry steamships completed shall 
have been made four months after the date of the passage of the 
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act; and in respect of such steamships as may be completed after its 
passage, within four months after date of such completion. It is 

provided, further, that a bond shall be given as provided for in 
other sections of the bill for building an equal amount of tonnage as 
was registered by the American owners under the provisions of the 
clause. 

That is one of the most extraordinary sections in the bill. 
looks to me like an absolute monopoly of the foreign shipping in 
the hands of those already established in the foreign trade 
under contract in foreign countries. Why does this bill provide 
first for giving the subsidy to such foreign ships as were established 
in a foreign trade between the United States and foreign ports, or 
such ships as were contracted for prior to the Ist of February, 1899, 
by Ame ric ans, or by foreign corporations, a majority of the stock of 
which was owned by Americans? 

Does not that give an opportunity to monopolize all the benefits 
of the sania to be conferred upon foreign-built ships into the hands 
of those who are now running those foreign lines and who propose 
to extend those lines to larger capacity? 

| wrote a letter to the Pecretary of the 
asking him to furnish me with a list of the 





vessels relative to which 


contracts of construction had been filed in his Department on or 
before the Ist of February, 1899, and this is his response: 
Ti SURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, February 6, 1 
sin: Complying with your req ‘ th instant, I inclose a list of con 
tracts filed in this Department wit ! Bureau of Navigation on or before the 
Ist day of February, 1599, for the construction abroad of foreign ships. You refer 
to clause (b) of section 9, Senate bill 727. Thereprint of this bill January 29, 1901, 
gives the section in question as section 10. Under that section the Department 
underst ands that some of the vessels covered by the contracts are not eligible t 
American registry 
Kespecttully, L. J. GAGE, Se tary. 
The Hon. DONELSON CAFFERY, United States Senate 
Here is the list of vessels inclosed. 
There are four for the International Navigation Company, con- 


tracts for the construction of which abroad were filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at the dates I will mention. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator state whether the 
size of those ships is given? 

Mr. CAFFERY. The size is not given. W. R. Grace comes in 
for one, the Cumbal, January 4, 1899. Then comes in a Mr. 
B.N. Baker. He registered contracts for 13 ships, as follows: Min- 
neapolis, April 1897; Minnehaha, the same date; Minnewaaka, the 
same date; Minnetonka, the same date; Mobile, October 28, 1898; 
Mississippi, the same date; Massachusetts, the same date. 

[At this point Mr. Bacon raised the question of the presence of 
a quorum, and the roll was called. | 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iwas proceeding to read the list of vessels regis- 
terred by Mr. B. N. Baker, and had got down to the ship Mobile, 
contracted for October 28, 1898. 
same date; the Massachusetts, the same date; the Manitoba, the same 
date, and 5 not named, the same date, making 13 ships, contracts 
for the construction of which were filed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the dates I have mentione > commencing April 7, 1897. 
W. D. Munson, 2 ships not named, January 10, 1899; Jefferson 
Hogan, Mariposa and Mineola, January 30, 1899: C. W. and J. Hogan, 
Mohawk and 11 not named, same dste; Lorenzo Daniels, 2 not named; 
Oswald Sanderson, 6. 


Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Are the contracts for the construction of those 


ships supposed to be on file? 
Mr. CAFFERY. They are actually filed. 
Mr. SPOONER. The contracts themselves? 
Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir; 
the ships I have mentioned were actually filed in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the dates mentioned by me in reading 
over this list. 
Mr. SPOONER, 
Mr. CAFFERY. 


This paper does not show the tonnage? 
It does not show the tonnage. 

Mr. SPOONER. 1 suppose the contracts will. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Lask that this letter of the Secretary and the 
list of ships may be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The papers will be printed in the 
Recorp, in the absence of objection. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to ask the Senator if he will not 
have the papers read again? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will send them to the desk and have them 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 6, 1901. 
Sim: Complying with your request of the 5th instant, I inclose a list of contracts 


filed in this Department with the Bureau of Navigation on or before the Ist day 
of February, 1899, for the construction abroad of foreign ships. You refer to 
clause (b) of section 9, Senate bill 727. The reprint of this bill January 29, 1901, 


It | 


and j 
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Treasury some days ago | 








gives the section in question as section 10. Under that section the Departme: 
understands that some of the vessels covered by the contracts are not eligible to 
American registry. 

J. GAGE, 


Respectfully, L. Secretar 








Hon. DONELSON CAFPFERY, United States Senate. 
Ships contracted for abroad under clause (b), section 9, of Senate bill 727 (section 10 
of the bill as reprinted). 
| ate of 
Owner. Name a OF 
ract 
International Navigation Co ......... i OEE axsctradcecccuseee | Noy. 2 
IGS chenudacaanegnevieln Do 
DD 5 ce penser énhintuod | Dec. 14 
eee | Do 
IE ois ant nth wniek Midhkee aes OR «ccd sc pueiised aban Jan. 4 ) 
ee ee ere rey | PEPMORTENB Ss icccicccwctscbel Apr. 
ee | Ly 
| Minnewaaka ..............- 1x 
i . ccannenecssanae | Do 
DEED docasdbcunauseseeeuns Oct. 2 
} | Mississippi 44 gébuenwasendes’ | Dx 
Massachusetts. ............. Do 
Manitoba and 5 not named.! 1x 
pees PND cop dens dbus staatoauiades SS MIG .c 5 toceusex ccénd | Jan, 10 
5 GORI BOO cnciccncoesiencacedects OE 66 cenntteousnedbes Jan. 
I att ait ten ule nin ail Do 
2% & yy Mohawk and 11 not named.| Do 
DI GREED SK céddegdensesétvscenes Ry NT c. c09 ve c05uetced | D 
Cawed BOMGSMOM. 2. ccccccccsvcsssccss OID sins Kt eantictiddpaes Jan 
cc anncevannnantesen D 
ST NE cc whhed deveunesan Dx 
baie iD cupus cascuacssenuctssal ae. 3 
ee OD crnnnectrcdeveenscsit OR 
| Ey re ae Jan. 1 
In all, 42 steamships. 
Mr. CAFFERY. Now, Mr. President, it appears that this bi!| was 


first introduced in the Senate by Mr. Hanna December 19, 
and in the House by Mr. Payne January 27, 1899. So it aj 
that these vessels under contract for construction abroad wer 
tracted for, some of them, as far back as April 7, 1897. Four of t! 
were contracted for twenty months before this bill was filed 
Senate, nearly all of them a year and over before the Ist of I 
ary, 1899. : ; 

Mr. MORGAN, Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me t 
him whether there is any law authorizing these contracts to be 

Mr. CAFFERY. I can only answer the learned Senator fro: 
bama by saying that I suppose a tip from the consecrated co: 
tee which was selected to frame this bill is equal to a law. 

Mr. MORGAN, But does the Senator know of any law? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I know of no law. 

Now, Mr. President, was ever before such a provision co1 
in any bill in any civilized country governed under republican 
tutions? Here is a provision, retroactive in its character, i 


| in this bill permitting contracts to be filed anywhere from t 


Then there are the Mississippi, the | 


| the particular 


the contracts for the construction of | 


months to many years before the bill could rationally or reas 
be supposed to become a law, and to come in to reap the be: 
its provisions. 

There never was in any civilized country ruled by republi: 
stitutions such a feature in any legislative bill proposed to be: 
law. In the sequel I shall have something to say about the | 
tion of the committee which created the bill, but for pres: 
poses I will only say that this feature in the bill, without on 
word of argument, is enough to damn it. 

This feature in the bill, Mr. President, 
names the beneficiaries under it. 


reaches out and 
This feature industrious 
pets and beneficiaries of the proposed law that | 
must do something in advance which nobody else can do o1 
nol dy would do unless guaranteed the completion of the 
into a law. What American citizen who was not behind t 
tain and was not a part and parcel of the enormous force ( 
this bill through the Senate would undertake the risk of m 
contract abroad for the construction of vessels to be entered i: 
foreign trade did he not know that this proposal was to be 
law, and who knew that except those who were taken in! 
private counsel of the committee of twenty-five who hatch: 
bill? 

This feature of the bill is indefensible. This feature of th: 
allows people on the inside, people who had the tip, to mon 
all the foreign trade between the United States and foreign 
by reason of constructing in advance vessels under this ext! 
nary proposal or this extraordinary invitation. 

The Senator from Alabama wanted to know what authorit) 
was for filing any contracts of this sort. What business had the > 
retary of the Treasury to entertain a proposition even to fil 
contracts? You could file contracts in the Treasury Office tor 
thing under heaven if these contracts could be filed. The Trea 
Office will be piled up with all sorts of contracts for gil sorts o! | 
poses if this is to be a precedent. A keen scent is the prove! 
quality of your ordinary bounty hunter; but here is afven a 
special to a select band of bounty hunters. A committee to fra 
the bill gives out its largess to itself long in advance. 
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No, Mr. President, this feature of the bill discloses the ulterior 
surpose to monopolize all the benefits to accrue from its provisions 
into the hands of a selected few, selected twenty months before the 
pill was filed, selected many years before the bill could possibly 
become a law. Here were some of these contracts filed as early as 
April, 1897. The first bill was introduced December, 1898, and this is 
February, 1901, and the bill is not yet a law. But I suppose these 
especial favorites of the committee of twenty-five can bide their time 
in patience, knowing full well that the apple is ripening upon the 
tree and will shortly fall into their laps. 

I see that the concern of which Mr. Griscom is at the head, de- 
scribed by the eloquent Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Turtey] as the 
modest Mr. Griscom, has registered in the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and heads the list in that regard, 4 ships. Mr. 
Griscom, I am afraid, will lose his title of ‘‘modest’’ unless activity 
in the pursuit of advantages be construed to be modesty. He cer- 
tainly will not be called immodest in the eye of the friends of this 
measure for being the first man upon the list to derive the benefits 
of this prearranged, foreordained, and elected subsidy. 

Why, sir, it almost ought to have a place in the doctrine of a cer- 
tain church. There is something like foreordination about this 
thing; there is something like election about it. Mr. Griscom has 
been called and called to join the army of the shipbuilding saints and 
toenjoy all the blessings of a paradise of subsidy. 

Mr. President, I would like to know what is the just criticism of 
the proposition that, if subsidy is to be allowed at all to foreign- 
built ships, why not open the door and give every American citizen 
an equal chance to get foreign ships? Why open the door to a few 
individuals and prevent the balance of the people of the United 
States from enjoying the privilege granted under the bill? 

Now, this privilege is limited to four vessels to any one line, to 
any one individual, or firm, or association. This privilege of enter- 
ing ships contracted for in foreign lands before the Ist of February, 
1899, is so limited. 
or two ahead, they go in and monopolize this contracting feature of 
the bill, and the balance of the people of the United States are shut 
out. Nobody else has got a chance. 
trusts, syndicates, and monopolies, I do not know what it is. Here 


is an invitation to monopolize the foreign trade, and we see with | 


what avidity the impecunious gentlemen who own ships worth 
inillions of dollars have availed themselves of the opportunity. 
They have plunged in twenty months ahead, before even the bill 
was filed in either House, in order that they might not be accused 
of any laches or any want of diligence in the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Has the Senator from Louisiana any 
information as to whether the limit of four ships was put in the pro- 


Then, if those people are given a wink a year | 


If this is not building up | 





vision because Mr. Griscom had contracted for four ships or whether | 


Mr. Griscom contracted for four ships because he knew beforehand | 


that that was to be the limit? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I donot know. Ican not tell. Mr. Griscom’s 
modesty might have stood him in stead. Hemight have been worked 
upon by forces of which he himself was not aware, the modest qual- 
ity of his character operating so as to produce the exact coincidence 
ot four ships to meet the subsequent requirements of the bill. He 
perhaps has the gift of prophecy; I do not know. He might be in- 
spired by his modesty. But there was some subtle influence and 
some occult force that worked for him, the precise character of which 
! am unable to tell my friend from Arkansas. 

Be that as it it may, Mr. President, this was an opening, and a 
fine opening, for those to whom the tip was given to monopolize 
the benefits of the bill in this regard. 

[At this point Mr. Daniet raised the question of the presence of 
a quorum, and the roll was called. ] 

Mr. CAFFERY. 
listic feature about this section to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate. In regard to the subsidy proposed by the bill to 
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foreign port, known to be so established by those on the inside, and 
so fixed in their position that they could not be shaken. 

Now, Mr. President, the other provisions of the bill mostly relate 
to the requirements that these subsidized ships may be substituted 
by others. All these fleet ships and those above 12 knots are re- 
quired to carry mails, and they are required to do so without any 
additional subsidy. They are subject to be employed by the United 
States as cruisers or transports in time of war, and soon. I have 
not noticed all the provisions of the bill; they will suflice for the 
present consideration of it. 

It will be seen, Mr. President, that the provisions of the bill do 
not follow in the regular order in which they should follow, but they 
are slung together heterogeneously. Provisions not cognate are 
found scattered through the bill, and you have to search all around 
in the bill for its meaning. For instance, after providing that Ameri- 
can ships already entitled to American registry shall receive the 
benefits of the bill, we have to turn over to the last part of the bill 
to find that those ships are required to build only a quarter of the 
amount of tonnage to obtain a subsidy, whereas these foreign-built 
ships are required to build an equal amount of tonnage. 

1 only mention that as an illustration of the loose manner in which 
the provisions of the bill are slung together. It is very difficult to 
get at the meaning of the bill. It takes a very close and careful 
study to understand its provisions. A bill of this character, which 
involves this enormous amount of money, oug)it to have the most 
careful and deliberate discussion that the Senate can give it. It 
ought not, in my opinion, to be rushed through the Senate under 
whip and spur as if it were a party measure. I have been very 
much pleased to hear from certain Senators upon the other side that 
they did not, so far as they were concerned, regard it as a party 
measure. 

But, Mr. President, the disclaimer of these gentlemen is hardly 
borne out by the facts, because the whole of the other side of the 
Chamber, with very few exceptions, respond to any call that is made 
upon them for rushing through of the bill. I will not say the whole, 
because there are some exceptions, and some very conspicuous ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr. SPOONER. I should like to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
what would be the effect of this provision upon the small ships? 

Mr. CAFFERY. What section? 

Mr. SPOONER. The one you were just referring to, requiring 
that before any person can receive a subsidy he shall construct 25 per 
cent of additional tonnage. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It is section 13. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was not able to understand whether the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana objected to that section because it required too 
much or too little. 


Mr. CAFFERY. I was only illustrating the loose manner in 


| which the bill had been framed by stating that section 13, which 


ought to have immediately followed the provision for subsidizing 
the American ships already engaged in the trade, was put away over 
in the back of the bill, so as almost to elude notice. The compensa- 
tion applicable to the service of the existing vessels of the United 
States is found in section 13. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Beginning at the bottom of page 22. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Down to line 12 of that section you will find 
the requirement of this 25 per cent of tonnage. 

Mr. SPOONER. What effect will that have upon the small own- 
ers? If aman has but one ship, and that is all he has, he is not 
entitled, as I understand, under the provisions of this bill to receive 


| any of this subsidy, unless he builds 25 per cent of increased ton- 


Now, Mr. President, there is another monopo- | 


| 


such foreign ships as were on the Ist day of February, 1899, engaged | 
in an established freight or passenger business, or both, from a port | 


of the United States, I desire to make some observations. 

The Senate has seen with what care the framers of the bill have 
rovided for the monopoly of contracts for the construction of 
loreign ships. 
lor foreign ships already in a foreign trade. 
provide subsidy for all foreign ships, whether owned by individuals 
or by corporations, but only for foreign ships established in a foreign 
trade, 

That means a regular line of ships engaged in a foreign trade, to 
the exclusion of any American who may want to run his single ship 
in a foreign trade. " If he does, he can not run on an established 
line between certain ports; he must run after the manner of the 
English tramp ship. He must sail from the United States with a 
cargo, sell itin England, get another cargo and take it to South 
America or somewhere else, and bring return cargo back on a tri- 
angular voyage to the United States. So this part of the bill looks 
with an eye single to the benefit of such lines of steamships as were 
well established in foreign trade between the United States and a 


Now, we will see that they provide a like monopoly | 
This provision does not | 


nage or gives bond to doso. That will involve the construction of 
another ship or else the construction of so small a ship that he would 
not be entitled to subsidy. 

There is no such thing as 25 per cent of a ship, or 50 per cent of 
a ship, or 75 per cent of a ship, but it would have to be a ship; and 
a person having only one ship, to be entitled to subsidy, would be 
obliged to build another vessel before he could receive anys ibsidy 
under this bill, or give bond to the Government that he would 
build another ship. 

Mr. CAFFERY. 
ship. 

Mr. SPOONER. If he had but two ships he would have to build 
another ship; if he had three ships he would have to build another 
ship; and if he had four ships, under this 25 per cent provision, he 
would have to build only one ship. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think that construction would be good. 

Mr. SPOONER. What construction? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ii he only had to build 25 per cent of the ton- 
nage, and added one ship, it would be 25 per cent of the tonnage 
of the four ships. 

Mr. SPOONER. To begin with, the vessel must be a vessel 
entitled to subsidy—a vessel of a certain tonnage. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Exactly. 

Mr. SPOONER. And if a man had only one vessel, and had not 


Equal to 25 per cent of the tonnage of the other 


the money to build any more, he would not get any subsidy. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. But there are two classes of subsidies—the sub- 
sidy for tonnage and mileage, and the subsidy for speed. 

Under class (a) where they are entitled to subsidy for mileage, 
no provision is made for the tonnage of the vessel that would be 
entitled to subsidy. 

Mr. SPOONER. But this is what I mean: 


That the compensation applicable to the service of the existing vessels of the 
United States provided for in this act, other than as conditioned in section 10 
of this act— 
which refers to fishing vessels, as I recollect it— 
shall be allowed and paid. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It refers to more than fishing vessels. 
to all vessels except those mentioned in section 10. 

Mr. SPOONER. This is the language in section 13: 

That the compensation applicable to the service of the existing vessels of the 
United States provided for in this act, other than as conditioned in section 10 
of this act, shall be allowed and paid only on the condition precedent either that 
the owner or owners of a majority interest in any such now existing vessel or 
vessels claiming such compensation shall have given bond to the United States 
in a penal sum equal to $10 pef gross ton of the vessel or vessels to be contracted 
for as in this section provided, with surety to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, conditioned that such owner or owners will, within five years next 
after the giving of such bond, make, in good faith and with responsible parties, a 
contract or contracts, as the case may be, for the building in the United States 
of a new vessel or vessels, as the case may be, of an aggregate gross tonnage at 
least equal to 25 per cent of the tonnage of the vessel or vessels so now existing 
in respect of which such compensation shall be claimed, and cause such vessel 
or vessels to be built within five years next after the making of such contract or 
contracts, respectively. 


It refers 


That would not bear with any great weight upon the companies 
which had capital and which could duplicate the tonnage; but would, 
or would it not, altogether exclude from the subsidy the owner of 
but one ship, who has all his money in that ship and who has not 
the funds or credit with which to build additional ships? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Clearly so. So this bill is arranged all along 
the line for the benefit of large shipbuilders, and presumably, there- 
fore, shipbuilders with plenty of money, because it takes a great 
deal of capital to go into that business. 

This requirement to build 25 per cent of tonnage in order to gain 
the subsidy for American vessels already in the foreign trade will 
debar, in my opinion, the owners of small vessels. 

Mr. SPOONER. And they can not run in competition with ships 
receiving the subsidy, and so they would have no alternative but to 
sell out to the others. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Exactly; and then the clause is very ingeniously 
worded. A ship to run in the foreign trade, to amount to anything, 
must be of a certain tonnage. I suppose the least tonnage would be 
2,000 tons to be of any avail in that trade. No man could build a 
ship of 500 tons, and it he did not have any more money than suffi- 


cient to build a ship of quarter of the tonnage of a 2,000-ton ship it | 


would only be a ship of 500 tons. 

This kind of a ship is utterly unfit for the foreign trade. The 
owner of but one or two ships is cut out by the provision giving 
bounty to ships established in the foreign trade, for it takes more 
than one ship to form an establishment in foreign trade. 

So, Mr. President, this bill all along the line is designed, in my 
opinion, for the benefit of large shipbuilding interests, and not for 
small shipowners. 

Before I leave this bill, I will revert to some of its concluding sec- 
tions. 


Navy. Whatisit? ‘‘That every contract made under the authority 
of this act shall contain a stipulation on the part of the ship-owning 
contractor that American boys shall be taken”’ and taught certain 
matters relating to seamanship—one American boy for so many tons. 
I have forgotten the number of tons. 

Mr. MALLORY. One thousand tons. 

Mr. CAFFERY. One American boy for every 1,000 tons. 
postal-subsidy act already contains a better provision than that. The 
boys to be taken upon the subsidized vessels carrying the mails are 
taught seamanship, are given a certain rank, and are paid, while here 
they are to be given no rank, they may be put in among the sailors, 
and no compensation is fixed for them at all except what the owners 
believe reasonable. One of these modest subsidy grabbers will, I 
suppose, deem a&out $10 a month very reasonable. 

Mr. President, how was this bill framed? It had the most pecu- 
liar birth of anything human or inhuman that was ever launched 
upon the world. It was born in the councils of a select committee 
of twenty-five; it had its creation in the brain of that noted com- 
mittee; it received its first impulse of life from an unofficial source, 
but one of the highest authority, which was composed of shipbuild- 
ers, constitutional lawyers, three or four members of the Committee 
on Commerce, and a large number of the beneficiaries of this bill. 
I will read how it was formed. 


as follows: 
This brings me to the consideration of the pending measure. Three years ago’ 


instructed by resolutions of State legislatures, of political conventions, of com- 
mercial organizations, by recommendations of public officials, it seemed to me 


Here is section 18, which prescribes, I suppose, something | 
that may be said to be in the interest of building up seamen for our | 


Our | 


| mittee of this body could not have solved? 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye], | 
in his speech delivered in this body on December 4 and 5, 1900, spoke | 
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that our people were taking a greater interest in the restoration of our merchant 
marine than ever before, and that it was an opportune time to once more ca]! 
the attention of Congress to the subject. I found, however, a great diversity of 
opinion among friends of theship as to the remedy to be proposed. p 
Discriminating duties had many advocates; bounties, subsidies, free ships each 
some. I knew that success was dependent upon united action. Asa method of 
securing that I selected a committee of twenty-five, all friends of Congressiona! 
action; some of them shipbuilders and shipowners, experts, required for inte]! 
gent conclusions; a majority having no interest other than as American citizens: 
those interested, hardly any two in the same trade or in the same type of ships 
selected from every part of the country; some favoring each proposed remedy 
except that of free ships, a majority at the start for discriminating duties. : 
This committee was composed as follows: Senators HANNA, ELKINS, PERKINs, 
FRYE, gentlemen who had shown great interest, and some of whom had had ex- 
perience in shipping matters; Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, then chairman of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine; Charles H. Cramp, the well-known shi; 
builder of Philadelphia; C. P. Huntington, who has, probably, at Newport News 
the finest shipyard in the world; Samuel S. Sewall, representing the largest build- 
ing company of sailing ships in *he country; Edwin W. Hyde, connected with the 
Bath shipbuilding works; C. A. Griscom, president of the American Line; Joseph 


P. Grace, representing the line between New York and Chile; H. P. Booth, presi 
dent of the New York and Cuba Mail; William P. Clyde, president of the Clyde 
Steamship Company; Eugene T. Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navigation; 
Theodore C. Search, president of the National Manufacturers’ Association, the 
largest association, probably, that is known in the world, having a membership 
from nearly every State in the Union, an association whose sole object is to pr 
mote the export trade of the United States; Aaron Vanderbilt, secretary of the 
American Shipping League; Harvey D. Goulder, attorney for the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, one of the most accomplished admiralty lawyers in the United States 
Charles H. Keep, secretary of the Lake Carriers’ Association, which represents 
nine-tenths of the lake interests; D. D.C. Mink, president of the Coastwise Stea: 
ship Association, having no interest in this subject except as an American citizen 
and understanding ree interests; A. R. Smith, formerly editor of the s& 
board, now Secretary of the New York Commission of Commerce; Frank J. Firth, 
president of the Lake Carriers’ Association, and Thomas Clyde, of the Clyde Steam 
ship Company. The subject-matter was committed to this committee in 1897. 


Mr. President, I venture the assertion that there never has been 
a bill framed in this Senate by a like committee. I have no impu- 
tation to make upon the bona fides of the gentlemen composing this 
committee. They are all, so far as I know, honorable men. What 
I shall or may have to say in reference to their connection with this 
bill is not and will not be of a personal character. But among the 
members of this committee there was not a single one, except the 
members of the Senate, outside of some close pecuniary interest, 
directly connected with this bill. 

Itis remarkable that among all that distinguished body of twenty- 
five there was not a single representative of what we may call the 
mass of the American people. There are a great many people in 
the United States who, in the view, perhaps, of the gentlemen who 
formed the committee, had no right to a voice in the framing of a 
bill to revive the merchant marine of the United States. 

A great many of the taxpayers of the United States, upon whose 
shoulders fall the burden of taxation necessary to carry this bill 
into execution, have an idea that ships are entitled to no subsidy 
whatever, even if they do not believe in free ships in the way that 
the Democratic party used to believe in free ships. A great many 
believe that, with our laws as they stand—our laws affording ample 
protection to all the coastwise trade, our laws prohibiting any foreign- 
built ship to engage in the export or import trade under American 
registry—the American shipbuilding interests are amply protected. 
Was there a solitary representative of all that large class who think 
that free ships are a remedy, and if free ships can not be had that 
ships are entitled to no subsidy whatever? Nota single one. 

And then look at the compiexion of the committee! All were 
friendsof the measure. It wasa kind of acaucus of the shipbuilding 
interests. In a bill to affect the great mass of the people of | 
United States by this powerful arm of taxation every interest in | 
United States to be affected by the taxation that this bill would 
volve ought to have been, and should have been, if any unofli: 
consultation was had, equally consulted, as were the friends, t! 
known friends, the partisans, I may say, of this measure. 

What was in this measure; what was contemplated to be involv: 
in this measure that brought about such a formidable array of mo! 
and brains and talent as the distinguished chairman of the Co 
mittee on Commerce saw fit to surround himself with? Wha 
there in the question of upbuilding the merchant marine that a « 

) Are partisans of a 

ure to be clothed with the high power of legislation, to frame ! 
solely in the interest of a certain class? Are the vast mass of t 
payers to be set aside and the beneficiaries of their taxes to be gi 
power to frame laws in their own behalf? 

What peculiar claim did this admiralty lawyer have? What | 
culiar claim did Mr. Search have? What peculiar claim did th 
other gentlemen have to whom was given the legislative = 
the United States? Is that the way bills are to be framed in t 
body? Are bills at the start to take this partisan character’ 
we to turn over our functions to the friends of a measure, or are ' 
to legislate for the United States of America? Has it come to | 
point that, in the framing of a bill to operate upon every citizen 11! 
the land, the friends of the measure are to be given the power to do 
so? Then, Mr. President, we have dropped, in my opinion, to 
level which is not contemplated under any form of republican 10- 
stitutions, and not only not contemplated, but one that ought never 
to be tolerated. 
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This is the genesis of this bill. It originated in the fertile brains 
of these friends of the measure. No outside interest that was inim- 
ical to the bill or that did not favor this peculiar method adopted by 
this committee was consulted. There were some outsiders who ap- 
peared in the hearings before the House committee and some before 
the Senate committee, and one particular gentleman to whom I will 
shortly make reference. I say that this bill is discredited in its 
yery procreation. I say the paternity of this bill is enough to bas- 
tardize it. I say that no other bill that was ever framed in this 
body had such a paternity or was ever procreated in this same way. 

Men will go a long way further in the matter of party advantage 
or to achieve the performance of some party end, and will use means 
to accomplish that end which, as private citizens, they would dis- 
dain to use. Who, sir, in determining what his county or his neigh- 
horhood ought to have, be the matter of the most trifling moment— 
the building of a road, the erection of a church, or any matter of 
public improvement—would only go about in search of the peculiar 
advocates and friends of the measure, when the matter affected the 
whole community? Not even in the most trifling matter of munici- 
pal improvement would such means be resorted to as have been 
resorted to in the effort to launch this bill upon the Senate as a per- 
fect bill. 

Yea, sir, itis perfect to suit the friends of the bill; it is perfect to 
suit the friends of this shipbuilding interest, but it is not perfect to 
suit the interest of the vast mass of the taxpayers of the United States. 
They were not consulted; and who but they should have been con- 
sulted? They were the ones to shoulder the burden of taxation nec- 
essary to carry into effect the provisions of this bill. They ought to 
have hada voice, and they had no voice; the doors were shut in their 
faces. In private conclave in an unofficial committee, with the vast 
mass of the people of the United States upon the outside, this bill 
had its origin. 

Mr. President, is anybody surprised that the result of the delib- 
erations of a body of this kind should have brought forth a bill 
which is so onerous to the taxpayers, and which does not even carry 
out the views of many who support it? It is said to be a bill ‘‘to 
promote the commerce and increase the foreign trade of the United 
States,’’ but upon close investigation of the provisions of this bill it 
will be discovered that it can not promote the commerce and that 
it will not increase the foreign trade of the United States, if it is 
meant by that term to increase the ships that transport the com- 
modities that make up the foreign trade of the United States. 

[At this point Mr. Carrery yielded to a motion by Mr. Haw ey 
for an executive session. ] 

Mr. CAFFERY, In the connection in which I was speaking an 
incident occurred before the Committee on Commerce, and presum- 
ably in the presence of the select committee of twenty-five, which 
has struck me with peculiar significance. Mr. Hanley appeared be- 
fore that committee to advocate the claims of the farmers for an ex- 
port bounty upon their products exported to foreign countries. 

It appears that Mr. Hanley was laying his claims before the com- 
mittee when he was interrupted by the chairman with a statement 
to the effect that his project was utterly unconstitutional; that no 
bounty could be given on a product exported unless bounties were 
given on all products exported, and that we had some twenty-five 
or thirty treaties with foreign countries which stood in the way of 
any such measure, whereupon the distinguished chairman of the 
committee confronted this lone champion with the adverse opinion 
of one of the greatest constitutional lawyers of the United States. 
Now I will read what the chairman said to Mr. Hanley: 

The CHAIRMAN (addressing Mr. Hanley). Now, the committee want to induce 
you to abandon the idea which somehow or other has gotten into the heads of your 
people that there can be such a thing as paying bounties on agricultural products 
shippedin American vessels. Thatisan absolute impossibility; itcan not bedone. 
It meets with flaws in every possible direction. Now, do you recognize the fact 
that Senator Edmunds is probably as good an authority on law and constitutional 
questions as there is, oa you heard my request to him the other day to give his 
opinion, after investigation, upon the questions that have been raised by some of 
you gentlemen, by Mr. Hill and your Farmers’ Alliance, as to this bounty; and he 
sent in his reply, which you heard read to-day? 

Mr. HANLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is not that conclusive? 

Mr. HANLEY. Well, we are up against it. 


Mr. President, there was something plaintive in the utterance of 
this gentleman. There was the Committee of Commerce, who had 
ostensibly the framing of this bill, but had it not in reality; there 
was the chairman rebuking, as it were, Mr. Hanley for his assurance 
in asking fora bounty upon the exports of agricultural products; 
and there was the great authority of ex-Senator Edmunds flung at 
him to show the indefensible attitude which he assumed; and this 
poor man, confronted at once with the chairman and with the high 
opinion of ex-Senator Edmunds, exclaimed in his despair, ‘‘ We are 
up against it.’’ 

Yes, against the great power of this committee of twenty-five, 
against the great authority of the chairman of the committee, and 
the opinion of ex-Senator Edmunds. There he stood, this solitary 


representative of the agriculturists of the United States, demanding 
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for an industry that could receive no protection from the tariff a 
bounty upon exports. In his mind he could see no legal distinction 
between a bounty upon agricultural exports to farmers who were 
poor and a bounty to shipbuilders and shipowners who were multi- 
millionaires. The one classat least, from their pecuniary condition, 
deserved the bounty in his estimation, evidently, and the other, on 
account of their riches, did not deserve it. 

Here, Mr. President, was this sole man, the only man I have any 
note of who appeared before that committee in the interest of the 
agricultural classes of the United States, and he said in effect he was 
up against a brass wall; there was no relief to them. But this bill, 
framed by the ingenuity and research of this self-constituted and 
prearranged committee, is one that gave all the bounties of the 
United States, at the expense of the class he represented, to these 
rich men to whom I have referred. I say, Mr. President, the situa- 
tion was both dramatic and plaintive. Men who did not deserve a 
bounty were told or told themselves that constitutionally they were 
the only ones who could get it. Men who did deserve a bounty 
were told that constitutionally they could not get it. 

Against this array of authority and these powerful influences, all 
working toward the framing of the pending bill, this man was as 
helpless as a child, and he so expressed his deplorable condition 
and that of the people he represented by saying, ‘‘ We are. all up 
against it’’—against this impenetrable barrier against any bounty 
in any other direction than in this prearranged and foreordained 
, to wit, into the pockets and into the coffers of these large 
international and foreign lines, which already enjoy a subsidy 
under the mail provisions enacted by Congress and are already in a 
condition, without subsidy, to cope on equal terms with any nation 
in the world. 

So then we find that without consultation with any other interest, 
without regard to any other interest, the $9,000,000 annually is to 
be appropriated to an overfed interest and to be put into the hands 
of men who, if every report is correct, are too rich to need any of 
the benefactions of the Government. 

What is there in the contention that this bill is necessary and is 
constitutional because of its near relation and its benefit to the naval 
armament of the United States? Is there anything in the conten- 
tion that the temporary cruisers into which the subsidized fast ships 
may be changed will be of any benefit in case of war? 

Is there anything in the contention that in case of war between 
belligerents with whom the United States is at peace the trade 
of the United States now being carried in foreign bottoms will sui- 
fer? There is nothing in either contention—absolutely nothing. 
It is shown that the average rate of speed of our war vessels and fast 
cruisers is 23.4 knots per hour. We provide subsidy for vessels of 
over 2,000 tons and up to 18 knots, giving them an additional bounty 
for speed, and one of the reasons alleged is that they may be con- 
verted into cruisers for temporary purposes during a war. 

Mr. President, those vessels could neither run nor fight. Every- 
body knows, who has ever read of naval encounters, that the ad- 
vantage is in favor always of the swiftest ship, because that ship can 
select its own position and take its slower adversary at an advantage. 
We know that. We know that the foreign powers are constructing 
ships as swift if not swifter than ours. 

The Cramps constructed, about two years ago, two war ships for 
the Russian navy of a very high rate of speed; and we know that 
the English shipbuilders for the British navy are constructing ships 
of at least 23 knots for war purposes. What would one of our yves- 
sels like the New York or the St. Paul or the Paris do as cruisers 
against foreign warships that can run from 5 to 6 knots faster than 
they can? And they are even required, like the British ships, to be 
built beforehand ready to carry guns, but they are only required to 
be converted at a moment’s notice so as to carry two 6-inch guns. | 
believe that was the requirement in the last war for our temporary 
cruisers. 

Mind you, we will not contend on the ocean with such a power as 
Spain if we ever have a war of any consequence. Spain’s ships 
could hardly run into the water without sinking. They could not 
go anywhere. They were not seaworthy. They could not fight. 
They could not run away. They were old tubs that were unfit for 
naval warfare. The ease with which they were annihilated at Cavite 
and were destroyed at Santiago showed it. 

The idea of sinking an enemy’s whole fleet without losing a man 
shows the utter absurdity of drawing any comparison between what 
our cruisers did in the war with Spain and what the same cruisers 
would do in a foreign war with a powerful nation. It is manifest 
that that conclusion is absolutely absurd. The New York, Paris, St. 

aul, and St. Louis, belonging to the International Navigation Com- 
pany, would be perfectly useless in the matter of cruisers as auxiliary 
to our naval armament. 

Mr. President, what about the other contention, that in case of 
war between two foreign powers with whom we were at peace the 
United States, having no merchant marine, could not transport her 
products in foreign bottoms? 
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Mr. FORAKER. Before the Senator leaves the point he has just 
been discussing, it occurs to me to suggest to him that this bounty, 
if the pending bill should become a law, is not to be restricted to ships 
of 21 knots, but is to be paid, as the bill was originally drawn, to ships 
of 21 knots or over, so that a ship of 25 knots will get the bounty 
that is prescribed here for one of 21 knots or over, and as it is pro- 
posed to amend the bill 18 knots or over. So if it were necessary, 
in order to have a useful auxiliary ship, to have it faster than 21 
knots, there is not anything in this bill that stands in the way of a 
ship of faster speed getting the benefit of it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It is abundantly shown and testified by the 
hearings before the House committee and the Senate committee that 


no such ship as is mentioned by the Senator from Ohio will be | 


built. Mr. Griscom, who appears to be the star witness in this great 
prosecution against the American people, stated that no other than 
ships between 14 and 17 knots will be built under the bill; that any 
other ships than those will not be good subsidy earners; that the 
very moment they get up to the point where they can carry the 


mails and get the speed subsidy there they will stop and will not go | 


any further. So much for that. 


Now, Mr. President, the name of Jefferson has been quoted as of | 


great authority as favoring subsidies. 
in a magazine 
statement that 


I think I saw in a speech or 
article by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] a 
all the early fathers of the country, Jefferson and 


nection with his statement, that in case of a war between two pow- 


ers in Europe friendly to us we would be at a great disadvantage in | 
the matter of carrying our freight, as we would have to carry it in | 
the ships of foreigners, and those foreigners might be in war, we | 


would not have any ships, and therefore we would be at great ex- 
tremity. 

Mr. Hanna has alluded frequently to this spook of war, and tries 
to frighten us by conjuring up some possible future war into voting 
for this bill. That is one of the stock arguments of the advocates 
of the bill. There is not a speech made, or that has been made on 
the other side of the Chamber by those advocating the bill, where 
this matter of the terrible strait the United States would be in in 
case of such war, as I have mentioned, has not been dwelt upon at 
great length. 

Mr. Jefferson has suggested in his writings the same solution of 
that 
1894. Mr. Chamberlain, by the way, is one of the members ex 
gratia of the unofficial, but very exalted, committee that hadincharge 
the framing of this bill. I will read an excerpt from the writings of 
Jefferson to show what he thought about this matter. It is a letter 
to President Washington, written in 1791. 
matter, and I will read it: 

The British Parliament have a bill before them for allowing wheat imported 
in British bottoms to be warehoused free. In order further to circumscribe th 
carrying business of the United States, they now refuse to consider ur 
can bottom any vessel not built here. By this construction they take 
right of defining by our own laws what vessels shall be deemed ours and 
ized here, and in the event of a war, in which we should be neutral, t 
of our power to benefit ourselves of our neutrality by increasing suddenly, by 
purchase and naturalization, our means of carriage. If we are permitted to do 
this by building only, the war will be over before we can be prepared to tak: 
advantage of it. 

Now, what does Jefferson say in this matter, and what does he 
suggest? He says that Great Britain has put it out of our power to 


buy foreign ships, which would be the remedy for a state of affairs | 9°. : 
ships, as we have been doing all along in spots. 


where two foreign powers were at war and we were neutral. That 
is what the Demccratic party has been saying for over fifty years. 
Let us buy foreign ships. 


such a dilemma is to buy foreign ships. 

Mr. Chamberlain backs up that as a policy not only where war 
is thought of or imminent, but in time of peace as a remedy for our 
existing evils in the matter of the paucity of ships. Mr. Chamber- 
lain says in 1894 that this is a remedy for our existing evils; that 
the remedy is to buy foreign ships and admit them to the American 
register. I have his report here. Here is what Mr. Chamberlain, 
one of this conclave of eminent gentlemen who framed this bill, 
says in his report for 1894: 

I have the honor respe ctfully to recommend that Congress be requested to 
permit the growth and development of American navigation by r Cr a law 
enacted fourteen years before Robert Fulton's steamboat navigated the Hudson 
River, and a quarter of a century before the first steamship crossed the Atlantic, 
when, in brief, the methods and requirements of over-sea navigation were as rad 
ically different from those which now obtain as are the conditions of land trans 
ss to-day from those before the revolution worked by George Stevenson’s 
ocomotive in 1814 

The repeal of those portions of the navigation laws which deny American 
registry and the American flag to vessels engaged in foreign trade, owned by 
American citizens, unless built in the United States, is necessary to give to this 
country again any rank as a maritime power. 


In 1894 Mr. Chamberlain liked to be in company with Thomas 
Jefferson; and perhaps his sober second thought, and in that retire- 
ment which sometimes follows a station in public life, he may regret 
that he ever went over into the camp where this secret conclave was 





| necessary for the upbuilding of our country, except ships? 
| import ships? 


trouble as the distinguished Mr. Chamberlain suggested in | 


It has reference to this | 
| against purchasing ships anywhere we pleased. 


| whatever. 


Mr. Jefferson suggests here a remedy for | 
this evil, which is that we must buy foreign ships in a case when | 
war is impending or before it is declared, that the way to get out of 
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held, and where subsidies and ships were the matters under con- 
sideration. At that period instead of believing in subsidies for ships 
he believed in buying foreign ships and replenishing our deplete 


| merchant marine by that means; and so has every good Democrat 


believed that that was the way to start the building up of a depleted 
marine. 

So, Mr. President, these two contentions will not do. As to the 
matter of using these vessels, these 18-knotters, down to 12-knott: 
for cruisers, it is ridiculous to talk. That matter is finally sett! 
as far as argument can settle it. Taking in view the speed of y 
ships and war cruisers, taking into view the speed and slight and w: 
character of the build of these fast greyhounds of the ocean, i 
manifest that they will not serve as cruisers in time of war un 
we want them to be easily captured by the enemy. 

It will not do to raise up the specter of war and conjure that 
as an argument for this subsidy theory, when, Mr. President, 
could by our voluntary action to-day, by repealing those laws \ 
prevent American registry to foreign-built ships, buy as many 
eign ships as we wanted and replenish our merchant marine. | 
not? What good reason has there been alleged that we should 
do it? Have we not had proof before us this morning that 
American owners of ships are evading our statutes by building s! 
to sail under the foreign flag? Do we not know that Ame 


1 | capital is already engaged in evading these very statutes? ID 
Washington and Jackson, favored subsidies, and he said this in con- | 


not know that English capital has largely built up our cou 
Do we not know that we imported iron rails to build our rail: 
from England when they were worth $168 a ton? 

Do we not know, Mr. President, that we have imported bot! 
money and every material from England or the Continent tha 
Wi 
Why conjure up this spook of war and our ti 
condition when that event comes if we can easily avoid it? 
is an old law maxim which says ‘‘volenti non fit injuria.’”? N. 
can be injured who seeks an injury, who is willing to be in 
If the United States is willing to sit down when the remedy i 


| in our hands to provide against this very contingency that is as 


as an argument why we ought to subsidize ships, sit down an 
our hands and not buy foreign ships when we can do so, t! 
must abide the damages, and we have nobody to complain 
ourselves. 

We have nobody to complain of but the gentlemen in pub! 
who persistently stand out in opposition to the repeal of the r 
laws of the United States, laws that are so old that they ought 
classed as mummies. They are a remnant of trade barb: 
Prior to 1793 we had free ships; prior to the enactment of the ( 
wellian statutes of navigation there was no restrictive legi- 


Oh, Mr. President, it is all right to run your ships with F: 
sailors, Norwegian sailors, Chinese sailors, and it is all wrong t 
the ships from England or Norway or China. Is it not bet 
import the ships than to import the seamen, or is there any 
Why importa British seaman when you can not i! 
British ship? 

Now, this spook of war conjured up has no weight or signi! 
In the first place, we could easily have transfert 
to us at a time, not suspicious, enough ships of foreigners to t 
our exports to England or to anywhere else. The title w 
be questioned at all, and we could by a statute adit such a: 


ence? 


We admitted the New York and the Paris. Why can 
admit 40 or 50 or 100 more, as the exigency may demand? 
is absolutely nothing in this contention; and if the yearly 
of $9,000,000, which may extend to $90,000,000 for what 1 k 
what anybody else knows, is to be bottomed upon such a 


| argument as that is, the good sense of the people of th 


States will easily see into its weakness. 

Now, Mr. President, it is contended that we can not « 
ships as cheaply as they do in England or on the Continent 
maritime nations generally, and that we can not run them as c! 
and this is held up asa reason why we should grant the subsi 


| is further stated in argument by Senators advocating the bi! 


bly by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Vo! 
[Mr. Frye], that the subsidy which is proposed to be gi\ 
precisely equalize the difference between the American cost 
struction and the English cost of construction, the cost of ru 
ship by American wages and the cost of running a ship by ! 
or foreign wages; and that the subsidy for increased speed wil 
or quite equalize the subsidies paid by England to her mail-c: 
ships. 

lf their contention is true, Mr. President, that the subsid: 
will only equalize an American ship with a foreign ship, th 
have not provided for any increase of vur merchant marine 
looks to me to be perfectly clear. If we can only run shi 
cheaply as the English do, or as cheaply as the French do, 0! 
other nation with subsidy, then the freights will be precis 
same; there will not be any difference in freights. The Frenc! 
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who comes over here will bring his imports; so willthe Englishman, 
and if the American shipper exports in his ship and the Frenchman 
ships exports in his ships will they not just equalize? 

In either case the ships will go up ol down one way not loaded; 
in either case the marine will not be increased. There may be a 
swapping of the freight that now goes from our ports in foreign ships 
into certain American ships, but there will be no increase, there will 
be no greater amount of freight, and there will be no greater price 
for transporting that freight. If we contend that an American will 
export his product in an American ship, of course we must allow 
the contention that a Frenchman will export his product ina French 
ship. 

Noni Mr. President, it is manifest that the contention that we will 
increase the merchant marine by only equalizing American ships by 
means of subsidy with foreign ships is utterly groundless. The 
slightest reflection will show it to be so, for subsidy is not going to 
create a surplus of product; that is certain. There are enough ships 
already engaged in the business of exporting our product to meet the 
demand forthe export. One of two things will happen—either that 
the American exporter will export in ships of his own country or 
that the Englishman or Frenchman or foreigner will underbid the 
American and get the export freight. 

lf the foreigner underbids the slightest, the American ship can not 
run in competition; it is knocked out. It is certain that a foreign 
ship coming in with cargo, rather than go out empty, will reduce 
freights below the point that American ships can carry the same 
cargo. 

So it is impossible to see how subsidy which only equalizes the 
American cost of construction and maintenance with the foreign cost 
of constrnetion and maintenance can add materially to the shipping 
of the United States. 

\ow, what is there about this cost of construction? The Commis- 
sioner of Navigation. Mr. Chamberlain, says that it costs about 25 
per cent more to build an American ship and about 40 per cent more 
to run it after it is built. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisiana, 
before he takes up that question, let me call his attention to the 
statement made by the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] made the 
same statement as to the relative cost being 25 per cent more to 
build a ship in this country than in Great Britain and 40 per cent 
more to run it. That isa controverted question. The Senator from 
Maine then said later: 

Now, is the committee correct in its statement that it costs more to build and 
more to operate an American ship than it costs our commercial rivals to build 
und operate theirs? If the committee is mistaken in that respect, then the foun- 
dation of this bill falls through. If the committee is correct, then any Senator 
can see that we never will run American ships on the oceans against foreign ships 
until there is legislation which will equalize the difference. 

[ call the attention of the Senate to that because it seems to me 
that a very important point in this discussion is the relative cost. If 
the committee can maintain that there is that difference in the cost 
and in the running they make a strong case. I do not think it fol- 
lows that we can relieve ourselves from that difficulty by this bill, 
by any means, but I do think, on the other hand, that if they are 
mistaken the chairman is perfectly correct that the bottom of this 
bill falls out. For that reason I hope the Senator will address him- 
self to that very point and show what the difference is in the cost 
and what is the difference in the running. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I will address myself to the im- 
portant point suggested by the Senator from Colorado. The Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics has lately sent out his monthly summary 
of commerce and finance, and in that summary he has quite a num- 
ber of pages devoted to the shipping industry of the United States. 
I think he has furnished some very interesting data, from which we 

ay conclude as to whether shipbuilding is as cheap in this country 


as itis England. At all events, he has stated certain facts which | 


throw a great deal of light upon the subject. At a recent meeting 
of engineers there were several papers read about ship construction, 
and Mr. W. I. Babcock, in discussing Mr. Dickie’s paper, said as 
follows: 


His own opinions regarding costs based on actual facts were derived from ex- 


periences on the Great Lakes and in the building of a class of ships which differed 

nh many respects from those referred to in the paper and to which its conclusions 

were meant to apply. 4 : 
\s to skill in on little need be said. He would be a bold man who, in this 


room and before this distinguished gathering of the fraternity, would admit for 

oment that America was lacking in that respect. From the days when the 
Constitution outsailed the whole British fleet down through the time when the 
American clipper ship was the acknowledged queen on the seas, to the present 
day, when the America’s cup is still with us and the Variag holds the steaming 
record, the American designer has been at the head of the list, and no one doubts 
that he will remain there, no matter what new responsibilities may arise. 

Mr. Dickie’s opinion that at the present time the British builder has an advan- 
tage of about 10 per cent over us in the cost of material, I shall not attempt to 
dispute. He knows a great deal more about it than I do. In the long run, how- 
ever, it seems absurd to suppose that this advantage can continue, and it seems 
to me not only can it be neglected now, but that we can safely count on the dif 


ference being the other way in the very near future. Asa matter of fact, if we | 


are able to ship steel to England there is hardly any reason to suppose that 
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through a long term of years the shipbuilders in this country will have to pay 
more for the same steel when they have not cot the ocean freight against them. 
I do not think the question of material need to worry us at all in that respect. 
Thereremains only the cost of the labor. and that is by far the most important 
ofall. I must admit that I do not quite follow Mr. Dickie’s figures here. He says 
that our total labor cost on a ship is 25 per cent more than the British cost, and 
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also that the labor cost of the stecl work of construction alone is about the same 
in both countries. With this latter statement I agree, for I arrive at the same 
conclusion from such information as I was able to obtain when over there three 
vears ago. On the lakes the labor on the steel work alone of a ship is about $2 
per cent of the total cost of that ship, and all other labor—painting, carp rand 
joiner work, and outfit (excluding propelling machinery from reent 
in a bulk freight steamer to 12 per cent in a package freight amer, the latter 
meaning a boat with main deck, gangways, and hoisting machinery, and the 
former an ore, coal, or grain carrier. 

Now, if the labor cost on the steel work is the same in both countries it is im- 
possible that an addition of some meer ent to the cost of the other labor—which 
in any ship would be considerably than that on the steel work, tl rh per 
haps not as much so as on the lakes—would add 25 per cent to the total labor 
rhat is, the labor on the hull is the principal labor in a ship, and Mr. Dickie says 
himself that he thinks we can do that just as cheaply as they can on t other 
side—a steel hull. As I say,on the lakes the other labor is almost from 7 to 12 per 
cent of the total cost of the ship. Whatever you add to that is a very small pro- 


portion to add to the total labor. 


This gentleman, appearing before this body of engineers, makes 
the statement that the American cost of labor is only about from 3 to 
5 per cent on a ship greater than the English cost; and he states 
that although one of the speakers, Mr. Dickie, said that the cost of 
material was 10 per cent lower in Great Britain, that state of facts 
could not long endure with the price of steel lower in America than 
it was in England. 

We have the authority of the Commissioner of Navigation for the 
statement that American steel plates have been and are much 
cheaper than they are in England, the difference being as between 
28 for American steel plates and forty-odd for the English. There- 
fore, with the material that is most largely used in the building of 
ships cheaper here than in foreign countries, it seems to necessarily 
follow, as this gentleman held, that the cost of material would not 
long be greater in America than in Great Britain. 

This is followed by other statements. Here is what the chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics says about the sale of American steel in Great 
Britain: 

The largest shipbuilding center in the world is located on the Clyde. The 


economies of production, the capacity to meet the largest variety of demands in 
ship construction, and the advantages of accumulated resources of labor, of 


capital, and of experience, are all elements which figure largely in maintaining 
the prestige of this shipbuilding district. Moreover, this district is wit 
coal by land and by sea of all the materials that enter into shipmaking 
thus situated, it can supply itself with them from the least expensive so 
Itis free to get its pig iron, its steel ship plates, and its structural st 
whatever sources offer the best prices, whether from Glasgow, Middlesh 
Antwerp, Hamburg, or the United States. If from local furnaces, t 





he ore has to 
come largely from Spain. If from English furnaces, the increasing cost of coal 


adds a material increase to the cost of pigiron. If from foreign producers, the 
American manufacturer has reached the point at which he can compete with the 
German and the Belgian producers in the Scotch market. This is the basis on 
which the largest shipbuilding district in the world has to reckon in figuring on 
the cost of materials. 

While it is true that the Clyde’s characteristic industry has hitherto imported 











some American pig iron from the South f its shipbuilding, it has made quite 
generous use of American steel ship plates, in self-defense against the Scotch 
steel-plate makers. The effect has been, so the Scotch plate makers declare, to 
bring down local prices to a wholly unremuner: lt at present prices of 
fuel and crudeiron. The nominal! price of Scot hip plates early in November 
was £8 per ton, net £7 12s., while the Clyde shipbuilder re quite gen ly 
working on American steel ship plates delivered at s £7 per ton, ven 
below that figure. In other words, the low-priced st plates from t ited 
States have actually saved the Scotch shipbuilders on Clyde from e ne- 
cessity of shutting down on account of the } inded | | plate 
makers. 


Mr. President, here are two statements, one fr 


m an authoritative 
source, the other from an official sour i 


» as it were, a man belonging 


t i 
to a body of engineers, engaged in this matter of ship construc- 
tion, both of which say that the cost of construction, the one infer- 
entially and the other directly, can not be greater in the United 
States for steamships than it is in England; the first stating that 


there would only be a difference of between 3 and 5 percent, and the 
inference from the statement of the second, the Chief of the Bur 

of Statistics, is that the cost would be about the same; for, if we are 
furnishing steel plates to Scotch shipbuilders so that they can un- 
dercut in the market their brethren who get their supplies from 
Scotland, it is manifest that that state of affairs will soon develop 
the shipbuilding industry in the United States at prices as low, if 
not lower, than those which obtain in England. 

Here is another statement by Mr. Austin: 


Shipbuilding and shipping are related as supp i nd. ¢ . 
merce calls this industry into existence and susta i . Hem ne 
reason, possibly the main reason, for the growing confid f capit in ship- 
building is the increase in the volume of our fo it \ in capital 


does not avoid shipbuilding, as is evident from the many 
interests have made to obtain control of the most promisi: 
past few years. Asan industry, capitalists are convinced t 
building is assured. 

There is, however, a hesitation to assume the responsibilities of the operation 
of ships under American registry, and, therefore, of patronizing American ship 
yards. Consequently American capital has to a considerabk tent org ize 
itself under foreign flags, owing to the lower cost of operation. However, thi 
difficulty of equalizing the difference in cost of operation may be overcome. i 
is certain that our foreign carrying trade has assumed such proportions as t 
make the future prosperity of the country depend more largely than ever 
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upon 
i 


the capacity of commercial leadership to extend and maintain our markets. As 
this fact becomes more apparent, American investments in shipping and Ameri- 
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can shipbuilding must become more fully identified with one another in the 
prosecution of a progressive commercial policy. 

At present the industrial and the commercial interests in ships are divided 
rather than united. This, of course, is an element of weakness in our distribu 
tive system, of which other nations are not slow to take advantage, even to the 
extent of encouraging American capital to engage in our foreign carrying trade 
under foreign registry. The extent to which this — may be indicated by 
the following figures of vessels and tonnage owned by American shipping com 
panies under foreign flags. 

Mr. Austin never stated a truer fact than when he stated that the 
shipbuilding interest in order to progress must be subject, and is 
subject, to the same causes that make any other business progress, 
that is the demand for ships; and he says that is increasing in the 
export trade. This demand for ships will go on increasing. The 
only reason for the hesitation of American capitalists to engage in 
this business is the division between the industrial interests and the 
shipping interests. 

I can not see why that division exists or what can explain its 
existence in face of this demand for ships. He says there is a de- 
mand for American capital in this shipping interest and that it is 
already going into foreign ships. We find out that the cost of the 
materials that enter into the construction of ships is no greater at 
home than abroad; we find that there is a demand for ships; we 
find that Americans can build ships just as cheaply as they can be 
built in England. Therefore the absolute and irresistible inference 
is that Americans will soon build these ships. 

I suppose that no one will question the evidence of a man engaged 
in this business. No one will suppose that a shipowner, aship sailor, 
a man largely engaged in transportation over the ocean, is a bad wit- 
ness; and especially if he is now building two of the largest ships in 
the world, or the largest ships in the world to engage in foreign 
trade, and that without any reference to subsidy. His testimony 
ought to be conclusive. 

I will read what Mr. Hill says. Mr. Hill is president of the Great 
Northern Railroad. He is building, at New London, Conn., two 
vessels, each of 20,000 tons burden, to be put in the trade between 
San Francisco and the Orient. He has ordered these vessels built 
with a tonnage that will not get the speed subsidy. He has made 
hem for carrying freight; and here is what he says: 

We can build ships 1n this country as well and as cheaply as they can be built 
anywhere in the world. Now,I had figures within the last year furnished from 
the best builders on the Clyde, and figures from as good builders as there are in 
this country, and to my utter amazement the American figures on a single ship 
were £80,000 to £100,000 under the best Clyde builders, and when we get the ship 
subsidy that is promised, see how happy we shall be. 

They have set apart 30 Cc cent of the subsidy appropriation for the Pacific 
Ocean. No doubt some of my friends thought they were serving me, and ina 
money sense perhaps they were, but I would much rathersee them take the duty 
off the plates that are to go into ships when they are built, 

Mr. President, is not that testimony conclusive? Mr. Hill was nota 
member of thisextraordinary unoflicial committee. Mr. Hill had no- 
tions that classed him as an enemy ofthe bill. None but the friends 
of the subsidy bill were invited to share in the deliberations of that 
extraordinary committee, and such a man as Mr. Hill, who is build- 
ing the largest ships in the world to engage in one of the most im- 
— trades in the world, was not invited to be one of the mem- 

vers of that committee. 

But manufacturers were invited, admiralty lawyers were invited, 
and men owning ships that are now in the foreign trade, that are 
established in the foreign trade, that have a monopoly in the foreign 
trade, were invited, but no such man as Mr. Hill. Oh, no. 

Again, Mr. President, I will cite some old timers, old hands at 
this subsidy business. Mr. Griscom has been in it a long time, and 
so has Mr. Cramp. Mr. Cramp, in 1892, stated the proper question 
in an article in the North American Review, as follows: 

The proper form in which to put the question is: ‘Can you build aship to do 
the work of the City of New York or the Majestic or the Columbia in all respects for 
thesamecost?’’ Tothat question] would reply: “ Yes, or within as small a margin 
as would be likely to prevail in a similar case between any two British shipyards.” 

It is the fact that the “ first cost ’’ of ships is not only not a prime factor, but it is 
not even a serious factor, in any competition that may occur between this country 
and Great Britain for share of the traffic of the ocean. 

if the current policy of naval reconstruction be pursued for another decade, 
till 1902, coupled with a vigorous and consistent execution of the measures re- 
cently enacted in behalf of the merchant marine, the a which forms the 
subject of this paper will be asked no more, unless, indeed, its point should be 


reversed and Englishmen be asking one another, ‘‘Can we build ships as eco- 
nomically as they can in the United States?” 


Mr. Cramp said something more. He said: 


Put the plans and specifications of the average English tramp in the hands of 
en American shipbuilder and he could not duplicate her. He would build a 
better vessel, of superior workmanship and neater finish in every respect. * * * 
Under these circumstances this branch of the subject may be dismissed summa- 
rily, with the statement that an English freight ship of the usual type could not 
be duplicated in this country at any cost. 


Here is this large shipbuilder, in an article that he wrote in 1892 
for one of the prominent magazines of the country, stating that the 
real question is whether you can builda ship of the class of the City 
of New York or the Majestic or the Columbia, not whether you can 
build a tramp ship. He says, ‘‘ Yes, we can build a ship of the cast 
and character of the City of New York, but we can not build a tramp 
ship at any price; we will not build them; we make better vessels.”’ 
If Senators will look at it, they will see in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation that he has compared the cost of an Ameri- 
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can ship with the cost of this kind of ships that Mr. Cramp say 
American will not build. , 

We do not build 9}-knot ships of the type of the Pleiades and Hiy- 
ades in this country. We build better ships, and we shall buiid 
better ships. When we build ships to transport freight we are 
going to build them as large as Mr. Hill builds his ships. We do 
not want these 9}-knot ships. They do not carry enough freight: 
they are too costly. It takes as many men to run them as it does 
the larger ships, which carry a great deal more freight, and Amori- 
can money isnot goingto bethrown away upon these inefficient tramp 
ships. They carry the largest part of the freight of the world to- 
day, but there is an innovation coming on; there is a change going 
on, to be consummated by American skill and American capital 
and American brains. 

Our tonnage is increasing year by year. On the Great Lakes we 
have lately launched vessels of 7,000 tons, sufficient to enter in 
the foreign trade or any other trade. These 2,000-tonners or 3,0(0- 
tonners have no room at all in American shipyards. We have no 
use for them; and it will not be long, Mr. President, in the face of 
all these facts, of cheaper materials out of which to construct ships, 
of greater ingenuity and greater skill in constructing them, with 
labor no more than 3 percent higher and many more per cent greater 
in efficiency than that of the British—it will not be long before the 
American marine, unaided by subsidy, will transport at fair rates 
every particle of freight that the American nation can produce 
When that time comes, and it will soon come, we will outstrip the 
world in shipbuilding and ship operation. 

One point that strikes me in this debate is this: Everything shows 
that the American merchant marine is in a fair process of develop- 
ment, and it is just now, at the period of its regeneration, when a 
plea comes for subsidy. If that plea is granted, and if we give 
bounty to ships that do not need it, then it will be said that it was 
subsidy that built up the marine, and not the normal progress of 
trade. 

What does Mr. Chamberlain say about our progress? It is a little 
tedious to read these things, but they ought to be read for a due 
understanding of the question. 

Mr. SPOONER. It ought to lighten the tedium of the Senator 
to know that he is reading to a large and appreciative audience. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I see an enthusiastic audience. 

[At this point Mr. Carrery yielded to Mr. Bacon, who raised the 
question of the presence of a quorum. ] 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I send to the desk, and ask to 
have read from page 10 of the Report of the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation for 1900, commencing at a cross on that page and going over 
to page 11, at the first cross. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


8 an 


Without objection, the Secretary 


The total increase in our documented shipping during the decade was 74 
gross tons. The table shows at a glance the fact already well known that 
source of increase has been steel steam vessels. Analysis of the detailed f 
for 1890 and 1900 will show that of the increase 422,856 gross tons compris 
steel steamships built on the Great Lakes for the freight and passenger tra 
that region. 

The increase of steel steam vessels on the Atlantic coast for the coasing t 
has amounted to 191,963 gross tons. The increase of steel steam vessels 01 
Atlantic coast for the foreign trade has amounted to 100,499 gross tons, of 
13 mail steamships of the American Line, the New York and Cuba Mail 
Admiral Line, under the postal-subsidy act of 1891, aggregate 76,023 gross t 

Next in importance has been the increase in barges, which for th: 
amounts to 207,775 gross tons, toward which New York contributed 79 
tons. The proportion of vessels ordinarily towed is larger than is indi 
the figures of the tables, as the acts of Congress create distinctions between 
sels with and without motive power of their own. 

A large tonnage of barges on the seaboard and on the lakes is schooner ! 
and these vessels are equipped with sails, though ordinarily towed. Pollo 
the spirit of the distinction drawn by the laws, it has been the practic¢ 
Bureau from its organization to class such vessels as sail vessels on account © 
rig. The rig, however, of such vessels is designed rather to meet emerg 
than as an ordinary commercial means of propulsion. 

The coasting trade of the United States, including trade with Hawai 
Porto Rico, is restricted wholly to American vessels. Its increase has been! 
and its condition is a subject for national congratulation. By natural condi 
and by the laws which regulate it the coasting trade, however, is as much a! 
ter of internal development as the growth of our railroad systems. The ! 
our coasting trade can not be projected into discussions upon our share i! 
foreign or competitive trade by sea without leading to erroneous impressions 
conclusions. 


Mr. CAFFERY. Iask the Secretary to turn to page 15 of the sam 
report, where will be found a list of thirty of the largest shipyards 
in the world, and to read from the points marked on the list th 
American shipyards as figured in that list. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


PRINCIPAL SHIPYARDS, 








| a 
Name. Place. | Tonnage Yea 
Wm. Cramp & Son........-.-.-+-. Philadelphia ..........-++-- 92, 599 ood 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co..| Newport News........------ oi 930 | 1900 
Union Iron Works. ............... | San Francisco ........-+---- 2 1900 
American Shipbuilding Co....... | Cleveland ..... paceebdnccoes 
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Mr. CAFFERY. 


I desire to show by these citations that the 
American marine increased in tonnage for the foreign trade over a 
hundred thousand tons in the decade from 1890 to 1900, and that in 
America to-day there are four of the largest shipyards in the world. 
That shows that the demand which is spoken of by Mr. Austin is 


‘resent. These shipbuilding establishments have not sprung up 
without a good cause, and it is the demand that has originated from 
the increased foreign trade and from the policy of our Government 
in building a Navy that has given rise to this impetus in shipbuild- 

| ask the Secretary to read further from page 1388 of the Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance, beginning in the middle of the 
age. 

Tne Secretary read as follows: 

INFLUENCE OF THE NAVAL POLICY ON MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING. 

The experience of the last seven years has enabled manufacturers of steel ship 
plates to bring the price of this particular material below that which rules at 
Middlesborough, England; so that, even though the relative cost of ship plates 
ay only recently have fallen below the price which British and Scotch ship- 
iilders have to pay the fact remains that the achievement in this one direction 
is been accomplished, and no one acquainted with the manufacturing indus- 
es on Which shipbuilding is dependent for other materials will deny that it is 
ily a question of time when a corresponding reduction will have been accom- 
lished in enough other divisions of manuiacture to put the shipyards of the 
nited States on an —_ footing with those of Great Britain. 

Step by step our older and our newer shipyards are enlarging their scale of 
production, thanks to the policy of the Navy Department in distributing its con- 
tracts for war ships in such a way as to encourage the investment of capital on a 
large scale in shipbuilding plants. Once the scale of production has become 
large enough to specialize the work, so that ships can be manufactured after 
uniform standards which will admit of frequent repetition in constructive proc- 
esses as Well as in preparation! of materials, then shipbuilding will be placed 
upon the same footing as those large industries in which the cost of production 
has been greatly reduced because of their admitting the repetition of typical 
standards of construction. 


Mr. CAFFERY. I ask the Secretary to read from the report 
of the Commissioner of Navigation the number of ships being con- 
structed August 15, 1900, and the capital and men engaged in the 
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NUMBER IN CONSTRUCTION ON AUGUST 15, 1900. 


Ships 























| building Naval 
orordered| vessels | nee 
7 Aug. 15, | building. | ~“* w 
Name. Capital. | Men. 1900. - 
lNo,| Ton- m= Ton- |,, | Ton- 
| ~~") nage, ‘| nage. |*"~*| nage. 
| as p ae. 
T) Atlantic Works, East | | | | 
‘ ee ee ee .--| $700,000 GOs iv ncleccensidkncidsasencedascal 8, 000 
The Continental Iron Works, | | 
_East Boston, Mass........... 100, 000, GOD)... .].neccfecccfoccveccfeces leéeseue 
The Pusey & Jones Co., Wil- | | 
PANG TINE oan s6 cckccctedalcauss<cuchlevebealenes Sid ced ueanseeelneidbesas 
Risdon [ron Works, San Fran- | | | | 
Cae SeReeRRENS DESEO HU Se 604d 6 668606666016 SOEREEC Sle Se ecectecceleseesecleecclocecece 
Moraw aOR WORttNe, Wael c..!. oc cc cccnclscvcccleacclocccees Pikstaxcieescoumuiueaes 
i oocdxtsnnadacnse 800,000; 800..../....... | irae dalaseeNecs 8, 000 
GREAT LAKES, 
American Shipbuilding Co., | | | 
( leveland, Ohio DG ae ele dbdan easenie kee SR GB, Fee ccctlccccees | 27/121, 500 
Detroit Shipbuilding Co., | | ss 
Detroit, MEG sa casiesnssssee $1,428,000 1,300, 5, 13,869....!....... | 6) 28,000 
Union Dry Doek Co., Buffalo, } | 
NM. 35. cotetnurdibesdetins ced 1,500,000, 600) 3 10,500....!....... | 6) 20,000 
Chicago Shipbuilding Co., | 
CNIGARO I SE | Miidscalaidiaduatenesivdcewes 6) 8,000 
TOMS ese Sc os 3, 928, 000} 2,050) 20; 70,119 ....]....... 45177, 500 
Gramd total oii ccccdccs 37, 648, 000 27,942; 68 277,680, 47,118,329 97/379, 400 


Mr.CAFFERY. Mr. President, it appears that in the ships under 
construction August 15, 1900, there were $37,000,000 of capital engag- 
ed and the number of men given in that statement, 27,000. Taking 
that in connection with the statement of the Commissioner of Nay- 
igation, that we are constantly increasing in our tonnage, the most 
marked inerease being upon the lakes and, in connection with the 
statement of Mr. Austin, Chief of Bureau of Statistics, that every 
appliance and means are at hand in America for the successful 
building of ships, in connection with the statement that the policy of 
the United States is to have its war vessels built in private ship- 
yards, thus affording abundant yards for building all kinds of ships, 
and taking also into consideration that the price of materials out of 
which ships are built is cheaper than in foreign countries, and the 
Statement that the labor cost is only from 3 to 4 per cent greater, 
what does the contention of the advocates of this bill amount to 
that the materials for shipbuilding and shipbuilding itself and the 
cost of maintenance are greater in the United States than in foreign 
countries? 

I have onl 


had time-—taken from the other duties that devolve 


upon me in the Senate, committee work and other work—to gather ' the largest in the work 





| is 3 per cent. 


up a few fragmentary data on this great subject, but from the data 
gathered and from the evidence adduced it clearly appears to my 
mind that the demand for subsidy is utterly groundless and has 
nothing to rest upon. 

I will say that so far as Iam concerned I believe in the radical 
measure proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, proposed at a time when 
he had not seen the light which was spoken of by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vesr]. I, for my part, stand by the theory that he 
proposed in days of innocence, when the serpent of subsidy had not 
beguiled him, and when his mind was unclouded with visions of 
official position. 

I prefer to take him then than to take him now, and taking him 
then I stand where he stood in 1894—for the absolute repeal of all 
laws in the Revised Statutes prohibiting an American register to 
ships bought by Americans, or built by Americans, anywhere, in 
any country. 

At this particular moment, when the ship industry is receiving an 
impetus by reason of the abundance of capital in the United States, 
by reason of the presence of a great number of skilled artisans, by 
reason of the large demand for ships for transporting purposes, I can 
not see any reason whatever for the grant of this subsidy. 

Bounties are in line with the policy of the Republican party. 
That party has heretofore granted subsidies to ships, and every 
single subsidy resulted in disaster, ruin, bankruptcy, and one par- 
ticular subsidy resulted in great scandal. The subsidy to the Pa- 
cific Mail Line, the subsidy to the Venezuelan Line, the subsidy to 
the Collins Line, all failed of accomplishment of the purpose for 
which the subsidy was given. And the subsidy to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Line resulted in a scandal, the odor of which still lingers 
in this Hall. 

Now, Mr. President, the cost of construction has been abundantly 
established from the documents I have read here and furnished to 
the Senate to be about the same in the United States as in other 
countries, particularly in England. The cost of operation has not 
been satisfactorily proved to my mind to be any greater. The Com- 
missioner of Navigation has taken a solitary instance of one poor 
ship—such a one as Mr. Cramp says we will not build—and com- 
pared the cost of building a ship in America and a ship in England 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I regret exceedingly to do so in the midst of 
his argument, but I understood him just now to say that it has been 
satisfactorily demonstrated by him that there is no difference to our 
disadvantage in the cost of construction or in the cost of operation. 
lf that be true, how does the Senator account for the fact that our 
merchant marine is in the deplorable condition it is? What is the 
difficulty? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will answer the question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me also to ask him a 
question, which he can answer at the same time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

" Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If there is no substantial difference between 
the cost of construction of a ship in this country and abroad what 
good will it do for us to admit ships free of duty? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will answer both questions. 


The reason why 


| American capital has not gone into shipbuilding until recently is 


quite manifest. We were engaged in building up the vast country 
that stretches, you may say, from the valley of the Mississippi to 
the Pacific Ocean. Immigration was pouring into that country ina 
constant stream. <A large amount of capital was necessary to re- 
build the waste places of the South. Capital to do all this was bor- 
rowed abroad. Interest was high—as high as7 per cent. Now it 
Our marine is in the condition that it is because we 
did not start years ago on the policy of free ships. Of course, in 
the interim we must buy ships, but this will only be temporary, as 
we can and will build better ships than we can buy. 

Everybody knows that our national bonds carried very high rates 
of interest. I believe in the early issue of bonds a good many of 
them stipulated for 7 per cent interest. Then we got down to 5 per 
cent interest, until finally, in the bonds issued in the refunding act 
of year before last, the interest was stipulated at 2 per cent, and 
those bonds ran to such a premium as made the interest on them 
only about 1.7 per cent. So we find that America instead of being 
a debtor nation is now overflowing with capital. We find that the 

ransportation service is a remunerative service, and we therefore 
find that American capital is seeking that avenue. 

As long as foreigners would transport our products cheaper than 
we could transport them there was no opportunity for the building 
up of a merchant marine. The very moment that we find that we 
have an abundance of capital at home which can be profitably em- 
ployed in this line of business is the moment when we date the 
commencement of the regeneration of the shipbuilding interest. 

We had no large shipyards years ago. We have now three of 

. We have an aggregate capital of over 
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50,000,000 in shipbuilding, and some 38,000 men, as appears from 
1e report of the Commissioner of Navigation. I have shown that 


ips already being constructed we have some $37,000,000 


ed and a large number of men. All this shows a new depar- 


| for shipbuilding purposes has been known to increase in price 250 
four months, 
unknown, 

‘* The cost of poducing steel in America is much lower than in any other cou 
of the world, and a uniformly low price of 1 to 1.2 cents per pound ought 


‘ ! Tr cent 
In Europe an increase of one-tenth of this amount in a \ 


maintained. 


I think that is a sufficient answer to the question of the Sena- 
from Ohio. 
As to the question propounded by the Senator from New Hamp- 
», this reply appears to me to be quite pertinent. It may be 
that it will take some time to bring up our shipping to the full com- 
plement necessary to transport all of our products. Pending that 
period, what is the harm of filling up the gap with foreign ships? 
None in the world. Our shipbuilding now is quite an industry. It 
takes a great deal of capital; and while there is sufficient capital in 
it to give good promise of future beneficial results and accomplish- 
ing enough to supply all the ships that we want, yet there is a gap 
at present; ships may not be built fast enough to supply the 
demand; and hence, in my opinion, it is wise to repeal the registry 
laws and allow foreign-built ships to register as American ships. 
That is a reason, and it is a good reason. 

Now, at the very moment that this industry is taking on new life 
at that very moment it is proposed to subsidize ships, and it is pro- 
posed to subsidize them in such a way, according to the statement 

irman of the Committee on Commerce, as will do no good. 


Bre 


ol the cl ‘ 
lf you want to subsidize them for any purpose give them subsidy 
enough. You say you only give them subsidy enough to equalize 
them with foreign ships. 

Chat does not take the trade from foreign ships. If you do not 
give them more they can not carry cheaper. If you only give them 
the same amount they will carry at the same rates. Who will be 
benefited the reby but American shipowners? 
will not be benetited at all. The people can only be benefited by 
receiving cheaper freights. You can not get cheaper freights by a 
subsidy that will only equalize as you say. 

So this bill, even from a Republican standpoint, will do no good. 
You have to give and give and give until the American people will 
cry out to you for mercy and for a surcease of your taxes. Do not 
tax the country longer for building ships when it will accomplish 
no purpose, and do not violate the genius and spirit of our institu- 
tions, which do not provide that the money of one man can be taken 
out of his pocket and handed over to another as a donation. 

Now, this interruption brings me back to a point that has been 
discussed in this body as to the constitutionality of this provision. 
In my own mind I have no sort of doubt that this bald, bold grant 
of the people’s money to aid the individual enterprise, to fill the 
pockets of the shipbuilders and shipowners, is absolutely unconsti- 
tutional and void. That donation comes under the ban of the de- 
in Loan Association v. Topeka. It was then decided that, 
though the object was stated to be for a public purpose, yet if, in 


cision 


point of fact, it takes the money of the taxpayer and delivers it over | 


to a favored interest or enterprise, it is robbery under the forms of 
law, and therefore unconstitutional. 

You may tax, perhaps, for a public purpose, but you ean not give 
away the people’s money for a private purpose, and you can not 
obscure these provisions of the bill by placing a high-sounding title 
at the head of it. You can not obscure a private grant under the 
mask of a public purpose. It must be a purpose that reaches every- 
where and embraces every interest in the United States in order to 
be a publi It must be one that provides for the common 
defense and promotes the general welfare. Here you are promot- 
ing a special interest, and you do not provide for common defense 
In any way, shape, or form. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] has largely built his argu- 
ment upon the clause of the Constitution which authorizes taxation 
for the common defense. If he has shown any common defense in 
any one phrase of his argument I fail to see it. By no ingenuity 


purpose. 


can you turn this bill from its well-defined purpose of building up | 


a special private industry into one that affects the general welfare 
i the people. 

The argument of Mr. Hanley, although confronted by that 
phalanx of lawyers in that council of twenty-five, is just as strong 
and stronger than the argument of Mr. Edmunds, which was quoted 
to him; and when it was quoted to the poor man he said he was 
‘‘up against it.”’ 

Turning again to the cost of construction of ships, I refer to the 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, December, 1900, and 


quote from it, page 1396, as follows: 
SHIPBUILDING AND STE) 


MAKING OUGHT TO BE COMBINED 


minent shipbuilder has called attention to the influence of market vari 


tridge building and shipbuilding are companion industries; both require 
imilar material and similar workmanship. American bridge builders can suc 
cessfully compete with the world, but American shipbuilders can not compete 
with their great rivals, the British, with any hope of prolonged or continued 
success. Why? Bridge builders engaged in foreign work are steel producers, 
and they regulate and maintain a uniformly low price of production for steel 
material; shipbuilders have to contend with a fluctuating market with no stabil 
ity. Such a state of affairs is a great detriment to American shipbuilding. Steel 


} or vice 


| on the part of farseeing capitalists to the great law of costs. 
| are reaping the advantage of their foresight in this direction. 


The people at large | 


| where the American ships have been made und 
| mies. 





i than in Europe. 





At present the capacity of our steel mills and the output of ou: 
ing mines is limited, so that under the present existing circumstances, as {| 
mand for steel for shipbuilding purposes increases, so the price of steel gi 
ward to an impossible figure. * * * The standardizing of American n 
and engines, which is the result of demand, enables American manufact 
successfully compete with British and German producers. Give Americar 


| ers the opportunities that British manufacturers have had; give stability 
; steel market, and we shall then be able to successfully compete with the’) 


Stability in the market of materials on which any industry is depend 


| not be obtainable even were materials admitted duty free, when the wor 


mand for steel has raised the level of prices universally. The permanent r 
under existing conditions, may rather be in the steel plants absorbing s) 
versa, so that the extraordinary profits which now accrue to ste 
on account of steel and armor plate sold toshipbuilders may be lun 
a single profit in the capitalization of the consolidated plants. If swo 
ments of profits in steel production are to be accepted as facts, there ca 
doubt that the 15 or 25 per cent difference between the cost of producing 
can and British ships could be overcome at once by such consolidation. 
The English firm of Vickers’ Sons & Maxim has demonstrated the car 
of profitably uniting steel making, armor-plate making, and shipbuildi: 
a single management. Noextensive steel-shipbuilding plant could per: 
flourish with the vagaries of costs of material that present conditions affo 
reign of lower market prices abroad for American steel plates and shap 


tries 


| higher prices at home puts a premium on foreign shipbuilding and di 


domestic development. From this there seems to be no escape except « 


| resorting to the disturbing expedient of tariff revision or by conforming 


most fundamental of all indusirial tendencies, the cooperation of cognat 
tries, to the common end of overcoming the difficulties of a speculatiy 
of production. 
it is not altogether improbable that the near future will see such « 
[ Already 
Ships bi 
lakes now goto the seaboard in parts. The International Transportat 
pany have sent such vessels as the Paraguay and the Asuncion to thi 
canal to be fitted up for ocean service at the Eastern Shipbuilding ( 
vards, at New London, for the tropical and the South American trade. A 
ships made on the lakes apparently do compete with foreign ships on t) 
ra system of consolidat 


Here is a statement full of significance. He quotes a pr 


| shipbuilder, who says that bridge building and shipbuild 


‘“companion industries;’’ that bridge builders can compet 
the world, because they, being steel producers, get their 


| uniform and low prices; that our shipbuilders, not being st 


ducers, are subject to the excessive demands of steel p1 


whose product fluctuates as much as 250 per cent in four 1 


In Europe, where we sell plates cheaper than they are or 
produced there, an increase of one-tenth of this amount is u 
Mr. Austin, Chief of Bureau of Statistics, says, in the 


| quoted, that the remedy for this state of affairs lies either in 
| ing the tariff on foreign steel plates or in the cooperation 
| building and steel-producing industries. 


| regard this evidence as conclusive on the cost of const 
With cheaper coal and cheaper steel the question is solved. 
poor reason, or no reason, to say that we must pay a lot 


| owners to run ships because a lot of steel producers are « 


them too much for steel, and who make, according to Mr. 
cheap steel for foreign shipbuilders and sell high steel to h 
builders. 

Take off the tariff on steel, sothat English shipbuilders \ 
no advantage of our cheap production of that article; the 


| follow of having the best of ships, and a plenty of them 
subsidy. 


This is a glaring instance of the folly and viciousness of | 
duty on an article, to protect it, when it not only needs 1 


| tion, but the duty cripples another home industry and bx 
| body but the foreigner. 


in spite of this authoritative evidence the subsidy seck: 
out that it costs 25 per cent more to build ships in the Unit 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Babeock, and Mr. Aust 
nish convincing evidence that this is not so. 

On the question of cost of maintenance and operation 
that interest, insurance, wear and tear are the same as resp 
of the United States and foreign ships. Interest is as low 


| abroad; insurance is as low, and wages of seamen as low; 
| li¢hts are 
| wages for firemen, greasers, and 
| ground for subsidy. 


The difference between American at 
trimmers is too trifling 
American superiority in organizing th 
and in using ingenious devices to save labor, will more th: 
any disparity between the wages of hands in the engin 


lower. 


| room on an American and on a foreign ship. 


The following extract from page 23 of the minority re} 


House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheri 


| some valuable information on seamens’ wages. 
upon the position of the American shipbuilding industry in the following | 


It is as foll 


On the question of wages we quote the following from the Comn 
Navigation (annual report, 1894): 

‘So far as able seamen are concerned, the actual competition to day 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific trade is between American ships and British s 
and a comparison of the wages paid on these two different classes of Vv: 
show only slight disparities in wages. Any comparison of monthly was 
fore, unless accompanied by a full statement of all the conditions unc 
wages are paid ana of the results attained will be misleading. * * * 

“The statement is doubtless within bounds that the pay of officers anu 
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{ crews in the case of no foreign steamship company exceed 30 per cent of the 
| operating expenses. They constitute substantially the same percentage of 
cost of operating steams hips, increased only by the higher pay of watch 


ou 


rhe P editor of The Coast Seaman’s Journal, the organ of the organized seamen 
ne a, s s: 
Wi isk ee ~qual on the vessels of all nationalities when shipping crews in 
given port. In other words, it is the ‘rule of the port,’ and not ‘the flag of 
hip. ’ that governs wages. The usual statistics on this subject are grossly 
‘ en of flag to the American,” says Shipping Commissioner King, of 
Philadelphia, * ‘involves no increased expense either in crew’s or officers’ wages. 
vs Mr. Chamberlain, the present Commissioner of Navigation: 
lhe difference between American and foreign rates of wages can be, 
s, overcome by shipping crews in foreign ports for the round trip.” 
as - point Mr. Carrery yielded to Mr. CHANDLER. ] 
‘AFFERY. I have already shown that the provisions of this 
7 e mit the employment of foreign seamen. The statement of 
‘hamberlain in 1894, quoted in ‘the minority report, is as true 
,w as it was then, notwithstanding the extraordinary testimony of 
" Nines before the Senate Committee on Commerce. That for- 
n seamen will charge more on an American than on a ship of a 
ign nation is ine redible. I prefer the testimony of Mr. Cham- 
lain, of the editor of the Coast Seaman’s Journal, and of Shipping 
Commissioner King, of Philadelphia. 
The people are not likely to be imposed on by the plea of subsidy 
inters that, under pretense of providing for the common defense 
by cre ating a body of hardy American seamen to man our battle 
ips in time of war, they employ none but foreign sailors at Amer- 
can wages. The law of supply and demand is ‘not altered by the 
timent of patriotism or by the cunning of subsidy schemers. 
I say contdaniiey that the advocates of this measure have failed to 
establish two essential facts: First, that it costs more to build ships 
in the United States than in Europe, and second, that it costs more 
to operate them. 
It is idle to say that steel fluctuates so that shipbuilders have to 
pay more for our steel than Englishmen have to pay for it. We 
can not give subsidy on that ground. We have the cheap steel, and 
if the tariff stands in the way of shipbuilders getting it at the price 
it is eel for abroad, do not give subsidy, but strike down the tariff. 
Having failed in the main contention the subsidy advocates have 
. led in the other branch of their case, namely, that the subsidy 
ill build up an American merchant marine. 
"I have already shown that if the subsidy only equalizes an 
American with a foreign ship, that the foreign ship by the slightest 
cut in freight rates will run us out. 
It is manifest that under the terms of the bill, the present es- 
tablished lines and the augmentation of those lines by the subsidy 
ich by prearrangement is to be given them, will form a monopoly 
of ocean carriage. 
These lines are practically singled out for the sole benefit of the 
subsidy. They are virtually named as the beneficiaries of the sub- 
id Of course, armed with nine millions a year for twenty years 
or twenty-five years, with a remainder over for an indefinite period, 
they can ered out all competition. Instead of building up an 
American merchant marine, contending and competing for freights, 
we will build up Messrs. Griscom & Co., by whose tender mercies 


” 


and in 


1 

















Changes in Appendix I, page 192, Report Commissioner of Navi- 
gation for 1900, made necessary by the amendments with refer 
to compensation for speed, and number of foreign vessels that may 
be entered by each company: 


nce 


American, steam, Senate bill...... 1,980,109 instead of $2, 200, 997 
oe. . cnn ccm eccucancececacces 706, 000 
Foreign built, steam. .............- $531,852 instead of 930, 729 
Foreign, DuLIging .............<.. $1,009,192 lof 1,628,785 

American, steam, building or con- 
ES 1, 681, 000 
EE, SE ee ae 175, 000 
ei i en's $6,083,153 instead of 6, 720 | 

The reduction is one of $637,358. 
This calculation is based on Mr. Chamberlain’s figures, page 192, 
eport of 1900. I do not concede the correctness of Mr. Chambet 


lain’s figures, but they show enough for the argument. They shov 





that the present lines will absorb, under the Ald: 

more than two-thirds of the nine million annual it. ¢ s 
subsidy of $6,083,153 the International Navigation Comp : 
$1,973,383, about one-third of the whole annual bs dy obt l 


by all the lines, as appears by the following calet 


SURSIDY OF INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
Four American ships (Aldrich amendment) ............ $896, 780 
I os, | es aetbeanwacnce 9138. 563 
Four eligible under construction abroad................ 39 K) 
Two under construction in America. ..................- 466, 440 
Total International Navigation Company...-...... 1, 97 
The total for all under recent amendment Is............ 6, 083,153 
so that under the bill as it now is before the Senate this company 


would receive for 14 ships one-third the entire subsidy. 


The estimates given above are all copied from the report of the 
Commissioner of Navigation, except that for the four American 
ships, and that has been reduced simply from a calculation for 21 
knots to 18 knots on account of the Aldrich amendment. 

It thus appears that the line of which Mr. Griscom is president 
(Mr. Griscom being one of the 25 that framed the bill) gets one- 
third of the annual subsidy. In the eternal fitness of things this is 
right, according to subsidy logic. 

On page 42 of his report for ae the Commissioner of Navigation 
shows that the ships of the Cunard and White Star lines sailing from 


New York received from the British Government (approximately) 
for both mail subsidyand Admiralty subventions the sum of $776,156 
and from the United States Government for carrying east d 
mails $268,819, a total of $1,044,975 for the twelve months. 

These ships, a list of which is given in the report, made 100 east- 
bound trips from New York. Seven are fast or faster than 
knots. 

The following is a comparison of British subsidi 


-boun 


as 


es with American: 


mins in is 


od as aoe ae ce 
that the Br 


The service having been as gt 
it is reasonably accurate to state 





776,156 for the 




























we will be allowed to ship our products abroad. We will have a | twelven sont se nde 1 Mare ns 31. 1900, ww re mad for the twel months en led 
‘ : . . June 30, 1900, and to add to ‘ $208,519 paid by States b 
nopoly industriously created by the retroactive and prospective | ofice in default of American ste amships, making t €1,044,975. 
visions of this bill. rhe following table shows for the fiscal y« Ju 00, the mail 
Now, Mr. President, I will, by the consent of the Senate, intro- | steamsh nies Luce the ae o d —_ Soo ae. sd bedi eneaiiaee 
} . . - 6 . Ocea ucanta, an amy exce amnK t max! I 
duce certain calculations as to what amount of subsidy the present | }rovided for in the bill), the. pram ay mented a a caledl 
lines engaged in foreign commerce will obtain under the Aldrich | the compensation each vessel would have reece special 
i ¢ 2 ! f the Senate and of the ouse bill » last col l l. 
me ndment, cutting down the speed mileage from 21 knots to 18 | Speed rates of the Senate and of the House bi he last column 
knots an } = : ditional amount on the mileage proposed to be given at rates des 
ee . . . differences in cost of construction and operation. 
Che following calculation shows the subsidy to ships entered and British New York-Liverpool 
lowed to be entered by the bill according to the Aldrich amend- eae ee ee 
ment; | Gross | No ur 
APprEeNpDIx I. Name. Speed. | ame ‘tein Senate bill.| Wa 
SUBSIDIES PAYABLE ON VESSELS BUILT AND BUILDIN Se = 7 — ‘Sager 
This ap pendix, based on the actual voyages of American and eligible f 0 21 | 17, 274 | 10 $238, 380 $2 {2 g 
t t vessels for the calendar year 1899 and the probable voyages of ves uil ee 21 12, 952 | 14 250, 14 2 I 
broad on January 1, 1900, “and since that time in the United States, shows the Dn i 21} 12,950 | 3 232, 362 | o 
lowing g tonnage and compensation under the two bills: | 20 | 8, 120 2 | 116, 928 | ] > | ) 
— — ——. —— - - 20} 8,128 6 58, 524 | » | 
Cc ampensati Bi. d) | SEN hccarenacinn 20 9,965 |} 6 71, 748 | 64 { 
Siglianiatoneciass, 1 ininnsabss 20} 9,984 13 155,740 | 14 
Tonnage. “1S Se nate House | AUramia ........-.-- 7 7 a” 3 18, 8 | i386 | ’ 
li¢ 4 i | 2] 5 ) , OE | { 
i bill 727. | bil { 16 7 299 | 4 | O] ORe 19) 159 | 9 
——_ - srittanic............ 16} 5,004 | 3] 10, 809 | 723 | 11,259 
Oe tisis ceibitdenewerne 255, 000 | $2,200,997 | $2,083,753 | Ivernia ............. } 16} 13,800 2 | 19, 87 17, 885 20 
ARGON GUE pe cccovnsanstneiéessanssenace soos | 554, 000 706, 000 ; 706,000 | Cymric ......+-++-+- 15 12, 647 ~ yee 1M, 911 
: built steam: | —— — — - 
ODT Tit pied ce cuednedeetbecccedéucs 213, 000 8, | eee ‘ Tc ewct atastenéagene 130, 5d 100 1, 261 . 
RN hs, ie he sa decode déens PESO focccy ccevess | 889, 001 ii 
OU ONIIE E  e ccane 133,000 | 1,026,785 | 1,003,510 | - 
““ncrican steam (now building or contracted | gain Mr. Griscom’s line comes to the front with nearlv as ' 
ckeoae ere ns . eee at 129, 000 | 1, 681, 000 | 1,6 000 | Again Mr. Griscom’s lin A me: 6o the a nt with n arly a 
Pi NB ce cileusth conkeune ie aichinn atic atonal 60,000 | 175,000 | 175,000 | Subsidy for 45 trips as the rival English line gets for 100 tri; 
1 SS | It was well to have Mr. Griscom as one of the twenty-five. H: 
Total: id not hide his talent ina napkin. More is given under subsidy 
Senate bill 727........sccccccseeeess 1,344,000 |) ¢ ro9 533 | 16. 264 did not hide his tale eee renee eee we ay 
ee | 3’313, 000 if © #2 ; Soo dispensation to him that hath. From the taxpayer it is proposed 
_ | to take the little that he hath. 
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General Deficiency Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. STANLEY W. DAVENPORT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 14236) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
ap 1a priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other pur- 


Mr. STANLEY W. DAVENPORT of Pennsylvania said 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been my privilege to stand upon the 
summit of the Rigi in Switzerland and survey the prospect spread 
out before me. At my left, and almost at my feet, fair Lake Lu- 
cerne, and the city upon the otherside! Mount Pilatus rearing its 
lofty head until it reaches and passes beyond the clouds! At the 
right, Lake Zug and a beautiful landsc ape of field, forest, and 
mountains stretching out to the horizon, with a background in 
the rear of lofty snow-capped mountains! 

I have stood upon the walls of Edinburgh Castle overlooking 
the city of churches and colleges, with all the diversity of river, 
mountain, and valley to charm the vision. 

I have stood upon the fortress of Sterling Castle; with 30 miles 
of Scottish scenery before me—a picture of | beauty and loveliness. 

I have passed through the Gap of Dunloe and gazed upon the 
Killarney Lakes, ne stling so softly and winding their way through 
mountains covered with verdure to their very tops. 

I have stood entranced, overwhelmed, with the beauty of the 
scene before me. 

But, Mr. Chairman, one does not have to cross the water to the 
British Isles or see the mountains of Switzerland for rare beauty 
and magnificence of landscape. I would like to take you to one 
of the ranges of the Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania overlooking 
the fair valley of Wyoming, famed in history and in story. There 
she lies, the scene of the story of Gertrude of Wyoming and the 
bloody massacre of 1778, even at an early day esteemed so rich in 
resources as to be the arcadia of settlers from Connecticut and 
those who had grants from William Penn. So rich and fertile 
were her fields that these rival claimants long struggled for their 
possession. 

Gaze with me upon the picture! Ali the variations of shade and 
color are before you, with the beautiful Susquehanna winding its 
placid way through fertile lands, rich with all the coloring of a 
beautiful landscape, dotted with cities, towns, and villages—a pic- 
ture that can not be surpassed. 

Mountain, farm, and woodland! Lofty black collieries for the 
production of coal for market are to be seen here and there! 

Such a diversity of scene is not presented in any other clime! 

Here in the center of this picture lies beautiful Wilkes Barre, 
the capital city of the county of Luzerne and the district I have 
the honor to represent. 

Mr. Chairman, the House having under discussion the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, and the opportunity being given 
members to talk upon suc h subjects as will be of most interest to 
their people, I take this opportunity to present my views with ref- 
erence to the erection of a new Federal building in the city of 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

For twenty years my predecessors have presented bills for the 
erection of a Federal building in our city, but we have waited in 
vain for the consummation of our project. In the Fifty-fifth Con- 


In fact, there is no territory in the world which approaches it in 
the immensity of its wealth. 

Underlying a portion of the valley the sum total of the strata 
or seams of coal amounts to 75 feet. As it is estimated that thera 
are 1,000 tons of coal per foot per acre, this would mean 75,000 
tons of coal per acre. With coal worth $3 per ton at the mines 
when prepared for market, the enormous wealth of this valley cay 
be faintly imagined. The output of anthracite coal in the Wyo. 
ming region per annum exceeds theentire gold output of the United 
States nearly $80,000,000. It is safe to say that $10,000,000,009 
worth of coal could be taken from this field and the supply would 
still be unexhausted. 

In this region nearly 35,000 people are employed in the mining 
of coal. This does not include the army of men employed by the 
transportation companies to handle this great tonnage and the 
freight hauled to the mines. 

We present herewith certain facts and figures showing the ne- 
cessity of a public building at Wilkes Barre, the commercial and 
industrial importance of the city of Wilkes Barre, the assessed val- 
uation of the real estate, the size of the city and the adjacent and 
contiguous territory, and such other information as seems to us 
to demonstrate that we should have a public building of size and 
character commensurate with the size of our city and its business 
requirements. 

The county of Luzerne, of which the city of Wilkes Barre is the 
county seat, is almostas large in size as the State of Rhode Island, 
having an area of 939 square miles, while in resources and popu- 
lation it ranks third among the counties of Pennsylvania, 

The city of Wilkes Barre is virtually the business center of a 
great region comprised of Luzerne County, parts of Monroe, Sul- 
livan, Columbia, Wyoming, and Susquehanna counties, contain- 
ing a population of nearly 500,000, all living within a radius of 50 
miles from the city of Wiikes Barre, which is the railroad center. 

This great district has no public building. The development 
of the postal service is such that in the not very far distant future 
the city of Wilkes Barre must be made the distributing center for 
the mails of the country embraced within the 50-mile circle, The 
trend of industrial devolopment, the increase in the transporta- 
tion facilities made possible by the adaptation of electricity to 

railways, the increased knowledge and improved devices for the 
mining and utilization of anthracite coal, the almost equal di- 
vision of the county into mining and agricultural lands, all 
point to a rapid and steady increase in land valuations, and show 
the economy to the Government in purchasing a suitable site now 
and erecting a building that will be equal to the demands of the 
future. 

The following statistics show that the county’s growth and 
development have been steady and that it has before it a greater 
industrial future than any inland county in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The population of Luzerne County in 1880, was 133,065; in 1590, 
201.203; in 1900, 257,121. Increase in twenty years, 123,935. Pop- 
ulation of Wilkes Barre, 1900, 51,721. In 1890 there were 44,306 
registered voters; in 1895, 53,355, and in 1899, 59,456. 

The steady increase in land values is plainly shown by these 
figures: In 1890 the value of real estate was $157,263,343, In 1805 
it had increased to $188,525,582. In 1899 it was approximately 

$200,000,000. There are 592,640 acres of land in the county, and 
s show that the objection can not be raised that it is a mining 
county and that its future depends solely on the mines, it is only 
necessary to look at the report of the number of acres of farming 


| land—231,4283—which, estimating their value at the low rate o! 


gress my predecessor secured an authorization of $125,000 for the | 
purchase of a site and the erection of a building. The United ) C 
four times as great as ro State of Idaho, It is a marvelcus }) 


States Treasury officials advertised for bids, and in response thereto 
some ten or twelve proposals were submitted, but owing to the 


high value of the sites that were suitable for a public building in | 


the city of Wilkes Barre, the Government declined to make any 
purchase and recommended Congress to authorize $100,000 more, 
making the total limit of cost $225,000. 

To some members of this House this amount may seem large; 
but those who have visited the Wyoming Valley and have had 
occasion to investigate the wonderful resources and the commer- 
cial and industrial importance of the city of Wilkes Barre will 
not feel that this amount is disproportionate. While Wilkes 
Barre has a population of but 51,721, yet commercially and in- 
dustrially she may be considered to have a population of 300,000. 
Forty minutes’ ride upon the trolley brings you in contact with 
150.000 people. 

Wilkes Barre lies nearly in the center of Wyoming Valley, on 
the east bank of the Susquehanna River. The Wyoming Valley 
is 18 miles in length by 4 in width, and is probably the richest 
spot for its size upon the face of the earth. The wonderful de- 
posit of anthracite coal makes it a territory more valuable than 
the diamond mines of Africa or the gold mines of the Klondike. 


| the East. The Lehigh Valley Railroad, the Pennsylvania R 
| road, the New York, Susquehanna and Western, the Erie an‘ 


$50 per acre, would give $11,571,150. 

Its valuation of real property is greater than the valuatio! 
real property in any one of fifteen of the smaller States of t 
Union. It is as great as the entire State of South Carolina. It 


osition, and so vast as to be almost incredible. 
This section is traversed by the leading trunk-line railroad 


} 


TE) 


Wyoming Valley, the Delaware and Hudson Canal C omp: any t 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, the Delawar 
quehanna and Western, the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
the Philadelphia and Reading (Tamaqua, Hazleton and No 
ern) enter this county. 

The street railway system of Wilkes Barre consists of the Wi 
Barre and Wyoming Valley Traction Company and the W} 
Barre, Dallas and Harveys Lake Railway Company, both « 
| trolled by the same parties, the entire system having 80 miles 
| track and reaching the suburban towns of Kingston, Edwa! 
ville, Plymouth, Dorranceton, Luzerne, Forty Fort, W yomin Sy 
West Pittston, Plainsville, Plains, Miners Mills, Parsons, George 
town, Ashley, Sugar Notch, and Nanticoke, there being ° 2 ,0UU 
people to whom transportation is afforded, and bringing the outly- 
ing towns in close communication with Wilkes Barre, or pract- 
cally making a city of the whole Wyoming Valley. 
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The value of her ae property is $246,000. The city hall 
is valued at $145,000, and the school district property in the city is 
worth $392,168.70 and that of the county is $625,146.63. 

The city of Wilkes Barre has 7} miles of sheet asphalt pavement, 
costing about $400,000; 11} miles of stone pavement, block and 
cobble, costing $200,000; 7 miles of vitrified brick pavement, cost- 
ing $100,000; 50 miles of sewer, costing $450,000. 

In 1896 there were 139 post-offices in the county—1 first class, 
® second class,7 third class, and 129 fourth class; and several new 
oftices have been established since that time. To the majority of 
these the Wilkes Barre post-office is the distributing office; and 
when this enormous business is taken into consideration, as well 
as the fact that the Wilkes Barre oflice is destined to be in the 
future the distributing point for mails bound to towns in Colum- 
bia. Montour, Sullivan, and Wyoming counties, the inadequacy 
of the present quarters is clearly apparent. 

The increase in the value of real estate in a county so full of 
anthracite coal is not surprising when it is remembered that an- 
thracite is found nowhere else but in that limited area in central 
Pennsylvania; and as the supply diminishes it will become, in the 
natural order of things, more and more valuable, so that delay in 
the matter of this appropriation means an additional expense 
thereafter. 

There are 100,000 acres of timber lands in the county, which, 
valued at $50 per acre, would make a valuation in the timber 
lands of $500,000. 

In 1880 the revenue receipts from this district were $125,000; in 
1895, $245,288.10; and in 18), $1,846,905. I give the statement of 
the collector in detail for the year ending December 1, 1899: 





ON DOG ncn cks dbenek sg bases Rednenesescaneseacneeden eee e chien sees unease zace $1, 169, 099 
On spirit Stam p6 ..... .. 000 cccccccccccecce eccecce Se eccwe wecececcccucnces 53, 624 
CO Ce ee SI ohn a c anktneccddcucdnsccenctencesuasscets 111, 546 
OR CN ic cnamenmsneen keeper hnapeneendonesesent avec 188, 675 
Oe Sk silt Blinn cnccncas ceccutanenmuedvoraceenanecadeccs 102, 612 
On proprietary stamps ................<-- 8,145 
MincslIAROGR css tsctccan cases Pia th cnddideienindeegeinntereesunneeens 213, 204 


Total 1, 846, x 5 


The amount of internal revenue from Luzerne County, and 
which is paid into the United States Treasury through the 
internal-revenue office, is nearly $1,000,000 per annum. There 
are 1,720 internal-revenue licenses granted forthe sale of spirituous 
liquors. The amount of ale, porter, and beer brewed is nearly 
300,000 barrels annually, so that the amount of internal revenue 
from this portion of the revenue district assumes vast proportions. 

The city of Wilkes Barre is one of the oldest of the interior towns 
of the State. The story of Wyoming is familiar to all, and the 
growth of the city, from the old colonial days to the present, has 
been a steady one. It stands as a model community, a center of 
industry, of refinement, and wealth, one of the garden spots of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1880 it had a population of 23,329; in 1890, 37,718, and in 1900, 
51,721, an increase in twenty years of about 125 per cent. The in- 
crease in the voting list was in almost the same ratio, there being 
9,182 in 1880 and 15,176 in 1890. 

The population is a steady and permanent one. Anevidence of 


their character is shown in the bank deposits of the city, which | 


aggregate $10,343,732, and in the expenditures for school property, 
Which reach the sum of $550,000 for 20 public-school buildings. 


There are private schools, the property of which is valued at about | 


$400,000, while a fund of $400,000 has been raised to maintain a 
public library. There are 43 church buildings, worth $1,430,000. 

The erection of a court-house has been recommended by the 
grand jury, and it has been proposed to erect a magnificent struc- 
ture on the site of the present building, the value of which is 
placed at $1,000,000. The county jail is estimated at $350,000; the 
city jail at $135,000; the city hospital, exclusive of site, $80,000; 


Mercy Hospital, $50,000; Ladies’ Home, $20,000; the Orphan's | 


Home, $40,000; Ninth Regiment Armory, National Guard, Penn- 
sylvania, $75,000. There are 61 hotels. 

There are 403 business houses (exclusive of manufactories), 45 of 
which are wholesale. There are about 50 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with others in prospect. Among them are the Bam- 
ford Silk Ribbon Manufacturing Company, one of the largest 
manufactories in the world; the Collins-Hale Furniture Manufac- 
turing Company; the Holmes Metallic Packing Company; Read- 
er’s Blank Book, Lithographing, and Printing Company; the Le 
Grande Mine Drill Company; the Hazard Wire Rope Works, one 
of the largest in America, capital, $600,000; the Nottingham and 
Wilkes Barre lace factories, the largest in the United States, having 
a capital of $500,000; the Dickson Manufacturing Company, capital 
$500,000, employed in Wilkes Barre; and besides these, the Wilkes 
Barre Silk Mill; the Sanson Cutlery Company, one of the largest 
in America; the Sheldon Axle Works, the largest in America, em- 
ploying over 800 hands; the Vulcan Iron Works, capital about 
$1,000,000; the Wilkes Barre File Works; the Wilkes Barre Paper 
Company; the Dimmick & Smith Company, manufacturers of 
boilers; the Wilkes Barre Gun Factory; the Newell Clothing Com- 


| 
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pany, and numerous planing and feeding mills, two mining-drill 
factories, and two large breweries. 

By odds the greatest number of these industries have been com- 
menced within the past seven years, for the reason that the smaller 
sizes of anthracite coal, which have heretofore been considered 
worthless, have been found to be efticient and valuable steam pro- 
ducers and can be obtained at the merest nominal figure, thus 
inducing manufactories to locate in the Wyoming Valley. As 
there are fully 200,000,000 tons of these small sizes of coal which 
were until recently considered worthless and are now piled up in 
Wyoming Valley, there is enough to supply the needs of all new 
manufactories which will come to the valley for years to come. 

Wilkes Barre has 8 banks and banking institutions; capital and 
surplus, $4,056,000, and deposits aggregating $10,370,000. It has 
4 daily and 15 weekly and semiweekly newspapers. 

The steady increase of business is shown by a comparison of the 
reports of the Wilkes Barre office in 1895, when the gross receipts 
were $58,732.07, and in 1899, when they were $74,417.23. To show 
how great has been the increase, we give the statement of the re- 
ceipts since 1887: 

1899 . 
1808 
1897 
1896 





In 1899 the expenditures of the office were $40,120.80, 


Recapitulation. 


EY OE isso ccctna sninmeiaia pnt ahnaeabendipah cng eon init $74, 417.28 
ED cn Caddcmbsdeddepdwenccse<esceedens ee 

Re 34, 296. 43 
Amount paid postal and acting postal clerks-.-.....-- cececeeeeccece 3,910.16 
Amount deposited with the assistant treasurer, Philadelphia...... 30,509.92 
Total receipts, money-order department.-.............-... .. 516, 978. 46 


Total receipts, registry division........................ hinddscacscend Waereeeee 


The office now employs postmaster, assistant postmaster, 12 
clerks, 24 carriers, 6 substitutes, and 1 collector. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, why has Wilkes Barre not had a pub- 
lic building sixteen years ago? After I had presented our case 
before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds this was 
the question asked me by the distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee. Yes, thisis the question our people have been asking for 
twenty years. 

Wilkes Barre, in proportion to her population, is the second city 
in the United States in point of wealth. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds further 
stated that the Wilkes Barre case was one of the strongest before 
his committee. 

That being the fact, why, then, is it that his committee recom- 
mend an increased authorization of but $25,000, making the total 
limit of cost but $150,000, when the Treasury officers recommend 
$225,000? Why, again, does the committee insist upon placing a 
limit of cost of $40,000 for the purchase of a site? If our case is 
one of the strongest before the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds, why this limitation when it has been demonstrated 
that a desirable site can not be purchased at such a price? 

A site 120 feet fronton our public square could not be purchased 
for less than $200,000. 

Qur people are not insisting on such a location. They are will- 
ing that the site should be away from the business center if kept 
near the population center. 

The most desirable sites within two blocks of the business cen- 
ter can not be purchased for $40,000. The Treasury officials are 
trusted in other instances to purchase sites, and why this restric- 
tion in our case? Vainly are we asking why. 

I respectfully submit the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to Congress on the status of the Wilkes Barre case: 

POST-OFFICE, WILKES BARRE, PA. 
Act of March 2, 1899, limits cost of site and building to................ $125,000 
Original estimate for building, without site ............-.... : 135, 000 
As upon investigation it was found impracticable to buy a site f 
less than $55,000, it has not been deemed expedient to select a sits 
and begin operations without a further expression from Congress 

As it would be impracticable to erect a smaller building than 

that upon whicb the original estimate was based, and as there has 

been a very marked rise in the cost of all building materials since 

the date of said estimate, it will be necessary, in order to satisfac- 

torily complete the work, to extend the limit to.-.................. 225,000 

I also submit herewith a part of the report of the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds upon H. R. No, 13947, omnibus bill, in- 





creasing the limit of cost of certain public buildings, and for other 


purposes: 
The following statement indicates the different cities benefited by this bill, 


and shows not only the limit of cost heretofore authorized for public build- 
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ings in the respective cities, but shows estimates made by the Treasury De- 
partment thereon and amount of increase conceded by your committee: 


Treasury 
























ee Present so as 
Location. limit. | This bill. estimate. 

Diver AR WIRE i icanitintininbccctoaistbeate $87,000 | $100,000 $150, 000 
RI OU os serncrntesenetieni aiabidnaiiat ds meted 75, 000 100, 000 125, 000 
Boise, Idaho 200, 000 250, 000 825, 000 
Brunswic 50, 000 100. 000 100, 000 
Cheyenne, Wyo 250, 000 825, 000 350, 000 
NE ee 75, 000 100, 000 125, 000 
Butte, Mont —_ sdetiniasiaslnmstansiiviaatian 200, 000 225, 000 300, GOO 
a RET a AT Re: 50, 000 110, 000 175, 000 
NT TE dein cueeuhdaipeiatimsninn dwatbsen die 185, 000 282, 000 232, 000 
I a 50, 000 100, 000 00, O00 
IN I LD i coats ecneiuieeiniiaetide 50, 000 100, 000 25, O00 
lf 8) ee 75,000 100, 080 25, 000 
I a cremate aseiad dell 100, 000 125, 000 25, 000 
IIIT TINIS | icin nie tle seeteingiecheaaeianlaelainia 75, 000 §5, 000 5, O00 
INI ois nash intl erniaainatieaaieeanials 300, 000 350, 000 000 
Jamestow 75, 000 115, 000 25 000 
Janesvillk 50), 000 75, 000 125, 000 
hal citar Nice aria ere le 100, 000 130, 000 150, 000 
loplin, Mo tein ietiebitite dedidiicenes pinata 50, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
IIE, CE oo nincnnmmatemnntienttiiehteandeiniiadl 78,000 | 100, 000 100, 000 
I a 100, 000 135, 000 200, 000 
I | 50, 000 75, 000 1235, 000 
NES RAI ET. F | 50, 000 105, 000 125, 000 
Newport, Vt sleet naman a lie a lala ial 50, 000 1009, 000 125, 000 
OO OS, ees 100, 000 200), 000 250, GOO 
I eee 100, 000 110, 000 125, 000 
IE See SEs j 50,000 70, 000 75, O00 
el | 50, 000 68, 000 | 7h, 000 
a i | 1,050,000 | 1,150,000} = 1,150,000 
i eel 300, 000 50), 000 | 500, 000 
iid | 300, 000 750,000 | 1,000,000 
Re peRESIotes | 250, 000 825, 000 | 350, 000 
I 125, G00 | 150), 000 25, OOD 
Winston, N.C - 5), 000 60,000 125, 000 
Oskaloosa, lowa FRR 50, 000 | 66, 000 | 75, 000 
ch 50, 000 | 55, 000 | 55, 000 
ES AL TD LT AT 156, 000 | 159, 000 | 159, 000 
nA Sener =: 25, 000 | 30, 000 | 20, 000 
I i i ceed | 100, 000 | 110, 000 110, 000 

Oe 8, 411, 000 

} i ' 

Amount of increase asked by Treasury Department -.........-.--. $3, 230, 000 
Amount of increase granted by committee ..............-........- . 1,959,000 


This increase of cost is due to a rise in the price of building material since 
Congress made the first authorizations. In some cases an additional increase 
became necessary in order to provide accommodations for United States 
courts, an item not taken into consideration originally, for the reason that 
_ am had not then been made for holding courts in the cities thus af- 

ected. . 

From an inspection of the report it will be seen that the total in- 
crease asked by the Treasury Department is $3,230,000, 

Amount of increase granted by committee, $1,959,000, or about 
60 per cent. 

Our first authorization was $125,000. Sixty per cent increase 
would make $185,000. 

From these figures it then follows that if the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds desired to do as well by the Wilkes 
Barre project as they have done in the average case, they would 
have recommended the average increase, which is 60 per cent of 
the Treasury recommendation, or $185,000. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, $150,000 was deemed to be adequate. When 
the omnibus bill gets before this House I sincerely trust the bill 
will be so amended as to give us $200,000, and the provision lim- 
iting the cost of the site be stricken from the bill. 


The Agricultural Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 
OF UTAH, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 30, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. RB. 10588) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My purpose in addressing the committee is to 
invite attention briefly to a growing evil which is manifest in 
much of the legislation of Congress. I refer to the constant inva- 
sion by the National Government of the field of State and indi- 
vidual effort. There are many provisions of this bill that are 
obnoxious to the letter of the Constitution and violative of its 
spirit. I suppose l should preface my remarks with an apology 
to members for mentioning the Constitution. I have discovered 
that even to some Democrats the charter of our liberty is not so 
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| ries and, of course, more employees. 








attempts to discuss a proposition from a constitutional standpoint, 
members will declare that he is becoming academic, and that in 
this practical agea ‘‘ business” interpretation is to be placed upon 
the organic law. 

I am reminded of an observation made by ua distinguished Re- 
publican, not now in the House. His words were: ‘‘ Whenever 
we (speaking of the Republican party) want a bill to pass, it js 
constitutional; if we do not want it passed, itis unconstitutional.” 

This is most dangerous doctrine, and yet it finds disciples every- 
where in our land. It is heterodoxy that will, if unchecked, (e- 
stroy the orthodox faith established by those who gave us the 
Republic. Instead of loyalty to the ancient creed, there is en- 
deavor upon every hand to escape its prohibitions and evade its 
requirements. 

This is an age of transition. The marchof physical science and 
the marvelous achievements in the realm of human knowledze 
have engendered a spirit of unrest which manifests itself often- 
times in contemptuous bearing toward the interdictions of our 
Federal charter. 

This spirit pervades this legislative hall and finds expression in 
the unrepublican, undemocratic, and unconstitutional measures 
so often enacted into law. 

If the provisions of the Constitution are too palpably clear to 
afford ground for quibbling as to their meaning, then it is bold) 
contended that conditions have arisen which can not be controlled 
by the Constitution. So we find honorable Senators and members 
arguing that the President is above the Constitution in dealing 
with Porto Rico and the Philippine Archipelago, and that neither 
of the tripartite divisions of our Government is amenable to the 
Constitution in many of the important policies now being pur- 
sued. We are constantly advised that this is a “ sovereign na- 
tion,” and that in virtue of this sovereignty all powers which 
European nations possess belong to this. No longer is this to be 
a Government of delegated powers, and it is “academic” and 
‘‘old fashioned” to talk about the reserved rights of the States 
and the people. 

An unconstitutional act has a demoralizing effect upon the whole 
people. If in our relations to the Filipinos or the Porto Ri 
we disregard fundamental principles, we will ignore constitutional 
requirements at home. If we distrust the organic law in o1 
thing, we will grow to distrust it in many concerns. If we cat 
evade it to-day by indirection, to-morrow we will defy it openly. 
There is nothing so deadly in its effects as a compromise with 
error. The high standard of morals (the observance of wh 
alone can bring human perfection and happiness) in governn 
is essential if nations would endure and the people prosper. 

The spirit of paternalism is seen in this bill. It provides | 
soil surveys in the various States, the distribution of seeds to the 
people, and for enterprises which are wholly of a persona! and 
local character. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the provision just read, wh 
appropriates from the Federal Treasury, for ‘soil investiga- 
tions ” and surveys, not upon public lands, but within the State 
and upon the farms and fields of individuals, If the G: 
Government is to undertake the monumental work of ana) 
all the soils of the farms in all the States and Territories, a: 
preparing maps, drawings, colored charts, etc., of the sam: 
the appropriation should be somewhere near commensurate wit 
the magnitude of the work. 

Mr. Chairman, the impcrtunities of the officials of the G 
ment are becoming unbearable. No sooner is a department 
ated than the employees must be doubled and quadrupled. Dur- 
ing the last Congress more than five thousand new oftices w 
created by Congress. After the list of employees is enormous!) 
increased then the demand comes from them for an increase 0! 
salary. They organize, and send lobyists to secure legis!:tior 
‘Then new bureaus must be provided, with more emplo,’ces 
higher salaries. To warrant the demands made upon Uo! 
for their increases the officials persistently encroach upon ! 
tields. 

A geological department is organized. To increase its it 
tance it makes valuable surveys, such as a railroad would 
take. It prints formidab!e maps, showing every little stream 
country lane in the United States. This and other work \ 
contemplated, requiring more officials, more bureaus, more 
higher salaries. And so the departments and divisions a 
reaus and subdivisions and classifications multiply and 
until they hide the very machinery of the Government wilh 
unnumbered hosts. 

The Agricultural Department is organized. Then follow 
merous divisions and bureaus, which in turn are divided an: ' 
subdivided. A soil bureau or division is created, with hi 
Of course an analysis 0! 
will require a *“ chemical soil bureau.” So we may see in the n 
Congress the Committee on Agriculture besieged by employ 
the soil bureau, who will insist that the magnitude and i! 


oh 
gn 


important as an appropriation for their home or State, If one | tance of the work committed to them require the formation © 
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another bureau. Itis natural that each employee should desire | 


to head a bureau, and of course it will follow that the agitation 
will be for more bureaus. Next it will be indispensable, in order 
to carry on the excellent investigations of the Department, to 
have a ‘microscopical ” bureau, for how else can the bacilli and 


the minute forms of animal life be discovered? And so official- | 


dom gathers force and power as it increases in numbers. 

It is notorious that the employees of the Government become 
more insistent each year. They demand higher salaries, less 
duties, more privileges, speedier promotion. ‘They prepare bills, 
dictate legislation, and regard Congress as the mere automaton 
to register their desires and provide for their demands. 


This country is suffering from the curse of bureaucracy. I have | 
heard hundreds of distinguished and prominent persons, many of | 


whom are Senators and Congressmen, say that the work now be- 


ing donein Washington by the Government bureaus, departments, | 


tc., could be performed for one-fourth of the expense. Many em- 


ee 


service. 


loyees, protected by the civil-service rules, are more concerned | 
| drawing their salaries than in performing honest and faithful | 


When positions are insufficient to meet the growing appetite of | 


the people, additional ones are created. It is notorious that this 
Administration has added to the salary list of the Government, 
outside of the military establishment, many millions of dollars. 


Commissions have been created and new o'tices have been carved | 


out to give place to the thousands of hungry Republican ward 
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view to the betterment of the condition of the people and to the 
advancement of education. 

Such a proposition seems to me little less than monstrous. It 
destroys the States, overturns the Republic, and creates an oli- 
garchy or tyranny—at least a government of unrestrained power. 

Mr. GAINES. I would remind the gentleman that schools are 
State institutions; a State need not have any schools unless it 
chooses; that is not a matter coming within Federal power; itisa 
State right to have school or not, asthe State may choose. Sothe 
Supreme Court recently decided in acase from Georgia. Butdoes 
the same principle apply to the soil of a State? Suppose that the 
United States Government should undertake to experiment on the 
land of A, not for the benefit of A only, but for the benefit of the 
whole United States as a matter of general information. 1 do 
not know whether the gentleman's construction of the law is 
correct or not. I have notinvestigated the proposition of law crit- 
ically. Youmay have. This question I would like to hear you 
discuss. 

Mr. KING. I think the gentleman is correct in perceiving a 
difference between the National Government controlling the 
schools in the States and analyzing the soils of the private lands 
within the States; but after all, is not the difference rather in de- 
gree than in abstract principle? Congress can not control the 


| schools of the people, because they are domestic and local mat- 


heelers, parasites, grafters, plunderers, and harpies who honor- | 


ably and dishonorably aided in perpetuating in power the trust- 
ridden, subsidy-bound, un-American Administration now ruling 
this people. 

Mr. Chairman, what right has Congress to appropriate money 
for the examination and analysis of soils upon the lands owned 
by private individuals? 

{ understand that it is the purpose of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to prepare elaborate colored maps, diagrams, and charts of 
all the cultivated lands within the United States. That in order 
to do this detailed examinations and costly and numerous experi- 
ments are to be conducted in every locality. Scientific experts 
and specialists are to be employed by the Government, and they 
are to visit the farms in all! the States, conduct experiments there- 
on, and publish the results of their labors. Mr. Chairman, vaiu- 
able as such researches and experiments are, there is no power in 
tho parent Government to undertake them. 

Why should the Government go upon the farms of the people 
and analyze the soils? It is claimed that by so doing the people 
will he advised what crops their lands are best adapted for. 

If this be conceded, the unanswered question still confronts us, 


Where is the anthority of the Federal Government to engage in | 


this paternalistic work? 

It is possible the General Government might have the authority 
to examine the public lands with a view to determining what 
price to set upon them when they are offered for sale, but the 
proposition that it may aid people in their private business by 
telling them how to farm, how to sow and reap, how to analyze 
the land and eradicate the deleterious elements therefrom is so 
clearly beyond the province and power of the Government and so 


repugnant to every precept and canon of interpretation that I can | 


not understand how it can secure a single supporter. 

Mr. GAINES. Does it not benefit the general public to get that 
information? 

Mr. KING. Then comes my friend with the “ general-welfare” 
proposition. All manner of national sins are committed under 
the commerce clause and the general-welfare provision. How 
easy it is to argue that the public will be benefited by taking 


money from the National Treasury for some State or local purpose. | 


Itis the argument in favor of bounties and prohibitory tariffs 
and all the unconstitutional and paternalistic measures enacted 
by Congress. I will grant for the moment the contention of my 
friend that the general public receives the information resulting 
from such experiments. 

Does my friend mean to argue that the constitutionality or pro- 


| soil for the public information? In order that it may fully 


priety of a legislative act is determined by the question as to | 


whether the public derives advantage or benefit or information 
therefrom? If that be the rule, why not have Congress publish 
the schoolbooks for the people and build their schoolhouses and 
employ their teachers? 

Why not supply the farmers with agricultural machinery, the 
people with their clothes and houses? In fact, under such a view, 
could not the people seize the Federal Government, its machinery, 


ters inseparably connected with the municipal government of the 
States. 

Neither can the Federal Government control the private lands 
within the States. My friend's position is, as 1 apprehend him, 
that Congress is prohibited from legislating for the schools, but 
is not restrained from conducting a national school to teach the 
people how to farm. 

I ask, gentlemen, what difference in principle can be discerned 
between appropriations by Congress in aid of State schools and 
appropriations to employ teachers and scientific persons to study 
geology and chemistry and soil analyses upon the private lands 
within the States with a view to teaching *‘ grown-up children” 
how to profitably operate their private concerns? 

The former, I opine, would be regarded by my friend as uncon- 
stitutional; the latter a proper exercise of Federal power. I would 
denounce both as unconstitutional and so paternalistic as to be 
subversive of our form of Government if applied in the daily 
aifairs of the people. 

| Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GAINES. Iask unanimous consent that the time of tha 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Kina] be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. KING. I may not occupy that much time 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAINES. I wish to ask the gentleman from Utah—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The gentleman from Utah, 
under unanimous consent granted yesterday, is entitled to fifteen 
ininutes whenever he may choose to occupy the tim 


The CHAIRMAN. The gent!eman from Utah has stated that 
he requires only five minutes, which the Committee of the Whole 
has granted. He has said he does not know that he will occupy 


all that time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But I wanted to make it cear 
that the gentleman, under unanimous consent already granted, 
is entitled to fifteen minutes if he chooses to ta o that there 
is no necessity for the granting of another unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. Lappreciate the courtesy of the House in extend- 
ing me that time in my absence. 


Mr. GAINES. The gentleman from Utah has evidently given 


some study to this question, and therefore I desire to ask hima 
question or two. Does he hold that the Government has no right 
to distribute seeds to farmers, as is now done under the law? If 
it has that power, where does it get it? And if it hasthe power to 


distribute seeds, as is now done, has it not the right to follow 

seed down to the land upon which it is planted and examine the 
fit the farmer. has not the Government the right to say,‘ We 
will examine this soil. We have given you the very best seed we 
could; and now we want to ascertain the best fruits that can be 
realized from that seed. Turn us loose on your farm for a while 
and we will analyze your soil. You may plant this, that, or the 


| other seed as you please and we will watch the results. 


its Treasury, and employ them for every enterprise, work, under- | 


taking, or object which in any manner contributed to their ma- 
terial welfare or their intellectual advancement? 

If, my friends, argument is to prevail, I do not see any reason 
why the Federal Government should not gointo every department 
of human activity and help the individuals who are working there- 
in; it could go into the carpenter shops, into the mining camps, 
into the schoolrooms; it could go into every department and avenue 
of human endeavor and make investigation and inquiry with a 


} 


Has Congress the right in the first place to give the seed; and if 
it has, then in the second place has it not the right to go down 
and examine the soil on which the seed is planted? 

Mr. KING. The two questions of my friend show the danger- 
ous extremities to which his philosophy leads us. If Congress 


| can give the seed, why not plantit? Andif itcan plant it, why 


| 


not examine the soil, and then why not water the seed and the 
soil, and cultivate the land and harvest the crop? In short, why 
not doanything that the owner mightdo? And then why not take 
charge of the land and then employ the owner? And thus you 
have a gigantic piece of socialism resulting from centralized and 
unauthorized power. 
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If the Government has the right to do what my friend perhaps 
intimates that it may do, I see no reason why the Government has 
not the right to furnish individuals a certain kind of brick and 
stone and mortar and lumber for the construction of his house, 


upon the theory that the Government is making investigation as | 


to the best kind of building materials and mortar—that which is 
most impervious to the elements; that which will best stand the 
ravages of time—and after the Government has thus furnished 
various materials, which through investigation conducted by its 
bureaus or other subordinates has been ascertained to be superior, 
I see no reason why the Government should not then build houses 
for such persons. 

Why could not the Government say, ‘‘ We have shown by in- 
vestigation that a particular variety of lumber is best suited for 
certain climatic conditions; that mortar containing described 
constituents is incomparably superior to all other kinds; thata 
particular quality of stone becomes more adamantine by exposure 


to the elements, and that, for the purpose of demonstrating the | 
truth of our observations and investigations, we purpose building | 


” 


you a house.” Thereupon it constructs the house for Mr. ‘‘A, 
Then why not for Mr. *‘B.?” And after having constructed the 
house, I see no reason why the Government should not take care 
of it. It seems to me that under the logic of my friend from Ten- 
nessee the Government may go into every department of life and 
help individuals in their private enterprises, in ali their industrial 
occupations, 

Mr. GAINES. Can not the gentleman draw this distinction: 
Everybody knows how to build houses. I could build one my- 
self, albeit it might not be artistic, yet it would dotolivein. A 
great many honest men have lived in houses less artistic than I 
could build. But that is not the matter to which I challenge the 
gentleman’s attention. The point I make is this: This Agricul- 
tural Department, under the gentleman's view of the law, would 
be an unconstitutional Department. We would have no right to 
maintain it. 

I do not agree to that. But if we have the right to maintain 
such a Department, have we not the right to give it means to 
effectuate the purposes for which it has been created—that is, to 
distribute seed and to get the benefit from scientific investigation 
as to the product of such seed—not for the benefit of A, or B, or 
C, but for the benefit of the people in general? Here is a Depart- 
ment established for experimental purposes. We know that the 
building of houses is not a question of experiment in this country; 
nobody is talking about that. This is a scientific bureau that has 
the right to exist under fundamental law, and if so, it seems to 
me it has the right to go to the extent necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of its establishment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, my friend does not draw proper 
distinctions, nor does hereach proper conclusions. He says every- 
body knows how to build houses. I think the gentleman is in- 
correct, Certainly there is as profound a knowledge of agriculture 
as there is of architecture among the masses of the people. There 
is much yet to be learned concerning the proper sanitation of 
houses, how best to heat and light them. There is so much of 
“scientific” knowledge connected with the erection of buildings 
that architects are employed to prepare the plans and superintend 
the construction. As a rule, as my friend will know, farmers 
do not employ scientific men to teach them howtofarm, Butter- 
making and the manufacture of cheese are appendages to the 
farm. Skill is required, as well as a knowledge of chemistry to 
produce a superior product—certainly as much skill as is needed 
to analyze the soil. Why should not the Government send in- 
structors to teach the making of butter and cheese? 

And I would ask, Mr. Chairman, if because the Government 
furnishes seed to the farmer, whether it would have the right to 
go upon his land and inform him that it had come to make an 
analysis of the soil? If it possessed that right, it could go further 
and say to the individual, ‘‘ Having furnished you seed for your 
farm, we now propose to analyze the soil on your farm, and show 
you how to irrigate your land. We have made investigations and 
conducted experiments, and find that you do not irrigate your 
lands properly; that you ought to irrigate by some subsurface 
system instead of by the overflow system, or that you should irri- 
gate by a new method recommended by our experts, instead of the 
one employed by the practical farmers of the section.” 

lagree with myfriend. Ifthe Government supplies seeds, why 
not see that they are planted properly—which involves the duty of 
teaching the people not only soil analysis, but allof the multiform 
questions directiy and remotely connected with the great science 
of agriculture? It embraces the important subject of irrigation, 
the building of dams, and the storage of water for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

What right, Mr. Chairman, has the Federal Government to go 


out upon the farms of the people —the farms of individuals through- | 
What right has the Fed- | { ns: 
| of capital to destroy labor and private enterprise—that can } 


out our country—and analyze the soil? 
eral Government to takethe money of the people from the Federal 
Treasury and go into the purely private matter of furnishing gen- 
eral information to the people upon subjects that exclusively be- 
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long to individual enterprise? Doubtless investigations might 
be made in a thousand different directions, and in various ave- 
nues of business conducted by the people, and would be pro. 
ductive of good and would add to the sum total of human inte!l- 
ligence. But to the extent the Government engages in this work 
private effort and State enterprise lag, and finally the Govern- 
ment will be called upon to do that which clearly rests upon the 
people. If it were true that this was a proper function of the 
Federal Government, then the Federal Government ought to be- 
come a mighty landlord, a father to the people. It would be re. 
quired to supply work, feed and clothe and house its citizens, 
Such a policy would discourage private endeavor and personal 
aspiration. 

The gentleman asks, why, if we have an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, we should not give it means to effectuate the purpose for 
which it was created? 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know fully for what purpose this 
Department was organized, but I will say, that if the object was 
to teach paternalism, I regret that it was brought into existence 
If this Department can find nothing to do but invade the province 
of State and individual effort, it is time some one should teach it 
its proper sphere of activity. 

The gentleman is incorrect in assuming that my position leads 
to the conclusion that the act organizing the Department was un- 
constitutional. I can see much that can be done by this Depart- 
ment without subjecting itself to the criticisms I have offered. 

But I certainly can not assent to the doctrine that because an 
institution or department has been created it necessarily follows 
that its labors and works are proper. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this country are the greatest suf- 
ferers from the evil systemof paternalism. They bear the burdens 
of our nation. They toil and labor; they build the houses and 
workshops and railroads and banks and ships, and upon them rest 
the stability and security of our country. They have never been 
the beneficiaries of unjust and discriminating labor. Tariff laws 
and bounties have enriched the favored classes, but the agricul- 
turist has been compelled to discharge the obligations created in 
behalf of the favored ones. 

The expenses of war, the obligations of the Government in 
times of peace, are met by the farmers of our country. When! 
denounce class legis!ation and special privileges and paternalisin, 
1 am speaking in the interest of the farmer and the laborer. They 
are not here to plead for themselves—they are not here asking for 
special legislation. The banker, thecapitalist, theso-called ** busi- 
ness man,” the bondholder and stockbroker, and railroad specu- 
lator—all are here, and their demands, tumultuously made, are 
speedily granted. 

Now is the time to defend old-time Democratic principles—to 
renew allegiance to the cardinal principles of human liberty. 

Never in the history of our Government was the task of tl 
Democratic party more arduous, nor has there ever been a time 
when the necessity for the ascendency of Democratic princip!es 
was greater. Nowis the time to preach the creed of Jefferson and 
Jackson and to return to those beneficent teachings the triumph 
of which can alone preserve the Republic. Democracy is crying 
to the people to return to the path of safety. It sees the Temple 
of our Fathers desecrated by the horde of mercenaries who make 
merchandise out of human liberty and the principles of free gov- 
ernment. It sees the Republic filled with greed and a spirit 0 
commercialism, which is always incompatible with high ideals 
and humanitarian conduct. : 

It finds combinations of men and capital bent upon prostituting 
the powers of the Government to advance their private ends; 4! 
the very altars around which our fathers bowed are usc a 
counters upon which to rest their unholy gains. 

Special legislation has filled the land with trusts and a parven' 
aristocracy. The Republican party protects the evil brood w! 
it has created. Arrogant, haughty, and tyrannous, it ru! 
people. It has by its improper legislation created a power that 
menacing vhe nation. 

Mr. Chairman, some people see the unrest of the people an’! 
that socialism occasions it. I want to tell such persons that « 
content and unrest and socialism always follow periods of 5} 
and unjust rule and legislation. They are the progeny of : 
legislation which enriches the few and despoils the many 0! t 
power which rightfully is theirs, If wealth is bestowed upon | 
few by unjust laws, if power is centralized in the hands of a « 
who degrade the Government for their own aggrandizement, t)! 
it will follow, as the ‘‘night the day,” that those who have 
denied the equality of law will demand redress and reform ©’ 
if socialism triumphs or revolution ensues. 

The people only want their rights—equality before the law. 
equal opportunities in the race of life. They can be trusted. 

It is the rich—the rich who have perverted the Government 
secure their wealth; the proud and aristocratic, the organization’ 


to 


always be trusted. 


The heart of the masses beats in sympathy with the great mar h 














of human liberty and progress. They desire to ever abide in the 
temple of humanity and fraternity. 

The party of the people, the party of liberty, of brotherhood, of 
equality, is now fighting the great battle which in all the cen- 
turies has ceaselessly been waged. 


Repeal of War-Revenue Taxation, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. 


BEL L, 
OF COLORADO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 13, 1900, 


On the bill (H. R, 12394) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide ways and 
means to meet war expenditures, and for other purposes,” approved June 
13, 1898, and to reduce taxation thereunder. 


Mr. BELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The war-revenue bill could well be further re- 
duced if Congress would lop off the many barnacles that are fas- 
tened upon the body politic for political purposes. 

A saving could be made in the District of Columbia without | 
injury to the public service that would relieve numerous neces- | 
sary articles of the pestiferous war-revenue tax. 

On February 18 1 introduced in this House a resolution that 
indicated some of the extravagances in the District,and which 
resolution reads as follows: 

House resolution No. 421, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. 


Whereas the public press generally of the city of Washington stated at | 
the time or times hereinafter mentioned that on or about the 2éth of Febru- 
ary, 1897, Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, did turn over the | 
Pension Office to a private committee in the city of Washington, known and | 
designated as the inaugural committee, whose purpose was to entertain the 
public for three days after the inauguration of the President of the United 
States, and which committee did move from the first and second floors of 
said Pension Office to the basement and third floor and into a temporary | 
building constructed upon the outside the furniture of said Pension Office and | 
over 300,000 files of pension claims; and that the said committee did decorateand | 
keep possession of said building until the 7th day of March, 1897, and did give | 
a grand inaugural ball asan entertainment to the public, after said inaugura- | 
tion, at which those present were required to pay said committee $5 each; and | 
that said committee did give in said Pension Ofiice agrand concert, for which 
each person attending paid a liberal entrance fee for the purpose of bearing | 
the expenses of entertaining the public during said three days; and after the 
said expenses were paid the aa committee, according to its report, had a | 
surplus of more than $8,000, which it, according to said report, paid to the 
charitable institutions of the District of Columbia; that no part of said com- 
mittee’s work, organization, or supervision was in any way official; that be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,500 regular em sloyees of the Government in said Pension | 
Office, examining and allowing the pensions of old soldiers of the Mexican, 
Indian, and civil wars were given leaves of absence while said private com 
mittee had possession of said building, and were on pay amounting to more 
than $7,000 per day, which said absence was not charged to the annual vaca- 
tion or sick leave allowed by law to such employees, but that they were, ac 
cording to the public statement made by Hon. D. I. Murphy, then Commis- | 
sioner of Pensions, paid the sum of $70,000 while idle; and the said Murphy | 
did, after said 7th day of March, 1897, declare to the public press that such 
letting of said Pension Office wasa great damage tothe Governmentin break- 
age, disorganization of forces, and in the delaying of the allowance of pen- 
sions to old soldiers, in addition to the cost of $70,000 paid to idle employees. 
and he recommended that such building should not in the future be allowed 
for such purposes; and 

Whereas the daily Evening Star of this city, a most reputable paper, did 
on the Ith of February, 1901, publish the following statement: 

“It will cost the Government $25,000 in salaries alone to hold the inaugural 
ball at the Pension Office, and $10,000 in incidental expenses may be added to 
this. On February 27 the Commissioner of Pensions will turn over the build 
ing to the inaugural officials, and it will not be until the morning of the 7th | 
of March that the clerks will return to their desks. It will be several days | 
after that before the big machinery of the Bureau will be running smoothly. | 

* * Two clerks of the Pension Office were discussing the situation } 
to-day as a reporter on the Star went through. One of them said, ‘Ofcourse, 
Tam glad the ball is going to be held here this year, for it means nearly ten 
days’ holiday, but it will cost the Government nearly $50,000, and really I 
don’t believe in such extravagance.’ 

‘** Pxtravagance, indeed,’ replied the other, ‘ you only look upon one side | 
of the ledger. How about what the Government saves in pensions during 
that time? Figure that out and strike a balance, and I venture the Govern- | 
ment will not be found to be much the loser.’ 

* * * “*‘Ttis a shame, then, to keep the old soldiers from getting their | 
pensions directly. I am going to bring this matter to the attention of my 
post, and I will bet you things will be different four years hence;’"’ and 

_ Whereas the Pension Commissioner did write to the author of this resolu- 
tion on January 16, 1901, among other things: 

The appropriation for clerical hire in this Bureau for the present fiscal | 
year is $1,971,210, which represents an outlay of about $5,400 per day.” | 
And he further says the force turned off will cost the Government $5,000 
per day, and that the committee now organized, similar to the one organ- 
ized in 1897, will have this building eight days, and that the clerks will be | 
allowed their pay, and that the time they are so allowed pay will not be | 
snarged to their annual vacation or sick leave allowed by law: Now, there- 

ore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is most respectfully requested 
to inform the House of. Representatives if it is true that the Pension Office 
has heretofore been turned over to such inaugural committee and the clerks 
given leaves of absence at the expense of the Government, not charged to 
their thirty-day annual vacation or to their sick leave as allowed by law; and 
if it is the intention of the Secretary of the Interior to allow to such inaugural 
committee the use of the Pension Office as set forth in said Evening Star re- 
port, or at all; and if it is the purpose to allow the employees leaves of absence 
on full pay or otherwise, ana not charged to their annual vacation or sick 
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leave; and if so, under what claim or legal right have such leaves of absence 
een allowed under pay or are they intended to be allowed by the Secretary 
of the Interior in February and March, 191? 

I made one unfortunate mistake in this resolution, and thatis in 
using the name of Hon. Hoke Smith as Secretary of the Interior 
and charging that he let the Government Pension Office to a pri- 
vate inaugural committee, when, as a matter of fact, he had re- 
signed before this was done and his successor had been appointed 
and is responsible for this usurpation of power. 

I take this opportunity simply to correct this mistake as far as 
it lies within my power, and here announce that the Hon. Hoke 
Smith had nothing to do with this usurpation. 


The United States now Spends Annually for Military and Naval Purposes Many 
Millions More than Any one of the Great Military Powers of the World. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. C. F. COCHRAN, 
OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 13, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14018) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: I know that whenever a protest against the ap- 
palling growth of public expenses in recent years is raised, the 
defenders of profligacy, extravagance, and even worse things invari- 
ably retort that the country possesses vast resources and inexhausti- 
ble wealth; that it is growing with marvelous rapidity; that the 
people do not feel the burdens imposed by Federal taxes, and so 
on to the end of a chapter of explanations which, in my opinion, fail 
utterly to explain. It is true the country possesses vast resources, 


| but this does not justify unnecessary public expenditures. 


It is true some of our people possess vast wealth, but the wealthy 
classes do not bear their fair proportion of the burdens imposed by 
the extravagance and jobbery which are swelling the public ex- 
penses to figures so appalling, and are not distressed by the payment 
of taxes as are their poorer neighbors. If it be true that a few are 
enormously rich and many in affluent circumstances, it is also true 
that a much larger number of our people are not wealthy, many of 
them are very poor, and upon the vast majority the burdens of taxa- 
tion fall heavily indeed. I know full well, Mr. Chairman, that dur- 
ing the years in which the aggregate of Federal expenditures have 
grown larger and larger the excuses to which I have referred have 


seemingly been received by the people as sufficient, but certainly 


this session’s extravagance will not be condoned. The day of retri- 
bution—long, too long delayed—is at hand. 

This Congress before its expiration March 4, in the two years of 
our incumbency, will have appropriated for the two fiscal years expir- 
ing July 1, 1901 and 1902, at least $1,500,000,000. Willthe gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber attempt to justify this prodigious 
increase by saying the country is rich, the country has vast resources, 
the country is growing rapidly? 

The expenditures for 1891 and 1892 aggregated only $710,797, 235.93, 
less than half the sum appropriated by this Congress. Have the tax- 
payers generally doubled their possessions during the past ten years? 
What magician’s wand has doubled the resources of the country 
during that period? 

In 1891, in making provision for the expenses of the fiscal year 
expiring July 1, 1892, the Congressappropriated less than $400,000, 000. 
Now we, ten years later, in providing for the year expiring July 1, 
1902, will appropriate nearly $800,000,000. 

The appropriation bills of this Congress provide for expenditures 
during the coming fiscal year far in excess of our expenditures during 
the fiscal year expiring July 1, 1865—the most expensive year of the 
great civil war, when we had 1,200 ships on the sea, maintaining a 
blockade from Galveston to the Chesapeake, and a million men in 
the field engaged in military operations, the most stupendous the 
world has ever witnessed. 

In the presence of these significant figures, I declare, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the pending bill forms a part of a budget the most extraor- 
dinary that ever was presented to the consideration of the American 
Congress, or any other parliament or council invested with power to 
control taxation and public expenditures in a great nation. 

lam aware that the figures show that the expenditures for the fiscal 
year expiring June 30, 1865, aggregated a billion and two hundred 
millions; but it should be borne in mind that at that time we used 
only paper currency, worth, in specie, less than 50 cents on the dol- 
lar. So thatif the obligations of the Government had been dis- 
charged in gold, as they now are, the appropriations for that year 
would have aggregated about $600,000,000. 

To the end that there may be no controversy on this point, I 
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submit the official table, prepared by the Treasury Department,show- | only to the comparison I have just instituted between this vear’g 


ing the average gold values of our paper currency during the years | appropriations and those made in 1864, but to what I am about to 
in which we used paper currency only. This table is relevant not | say concerning public expenditures generally. 
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less than France and Russia. Yet all these powers support larger armies than the 
United States. Great Britain’s force in all is fully 500,000; Russia’s, 761,000; Ger- 
many, 591,000; France, 561,000, and the United States, 105,000. 

Imperialism will cost the United States $200,000,000 this next fiscal year. 

That is to say, in 1895, before the Spanish-American war had infused the lust of 
conquest into the Administration’s body, the total military budget, including 
Army, Navy, and pensions, was $199,000,000. Now it is $392,000,000. Moreover, 
although the pension disbursement in 1895 was $7,000,000 more than the present 
list, the total cost for defense has almost trebled. 

In that year the sum es for pensions was more than $100,000,000 in 
excess of that for Army and Navy combined, whereas at present it is just about 
half the total for the two departments, and $30,000,000 less than Army alone. 

rhe accompanying detailed table of figures will show perhaps more clearly 
how timely is Senator HALE’s warning. 

In this table the expenses of navies, as well as of armies, and the 
military pensions paid by the various countries are included. Leav- 
ing out of the account naval expenditures and pensions—to which I 
have not hitherto referred—it will be observed that, taking this 
year’s budget as a criterion, we may expect that as long as we keep 
up the role of ‘fa world power’’ we must expend for military pur- 
poses annually a sum very much larger than is expended by any of 
our competitors—$55,000,000 more than Great Britain, $43,000,000 
more than France, $43,000,000 more than Germany, $23,000,000 
more than Russia. 

Including both military and naval expenditures, we must expend 
only $2,000,000 less than Great Britain, $64,000,000 more than 
France, $105,500,000 more than Germany, $76,000,000 more than 
Russia. Add pensions to the war budget and we must expend 
$127,000,000 more than Great Britain, $182,000,000 more than 
France, $234,500,000 more than Germany, $93,000,000 more than 
Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are eloquent. They tell us that the 
business of a ‘‘ world power’’—the business of sending armies to 
distant lands and waging wars of conquest—is expensive. Laying 
aside all qualms of conscience—leaving out of the account every con- 
sideration sounding in good morals—throwing to the winds the 
restraints presumably imposed by our past professions of abhorrence 
for despotic forms of government—putting aside the solemn duty 
devolved upon us by the nature of our relationship with the Philip- 
pine army prior to the capture of Manila—let us submit this accursed 
policy to the test applied to transactions at the bargain counter. 
Does it pay? 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have proven by official figures, con- 
clusively, that the prodigious increase in public expenses is attribu- 
table almost wholly to militarism. The money raised by the 
imposition of extraordinary taxes is expended in carrying on mili- 
tary enterprises entered upon by the President practically upon his 
own responsibility, and in forwarding these enterprises, he and his 
satellites have scattered the contents of the Government cash box 
with such prodigality that already we are at the head of the list of 
“world powers’? in point of expenditures; which would seem to 
render it certain that while our rivals may make money by butchery 


and conquest, we will lose money as well as character and con- | 


science by engaging in the business. 

Whereas until recently it was the boast of Americans that they 
were exempt from the burdens imposed upon the people of the Old 
World by the maintenance of vast armies, the mad policy of the 
Republican Administration has, as in the twinkling of an eye, sad- 
dled upon Americans, permanently, annual military expenditures 
larger than those of any other country in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that the expenditures of the current fiscal 
year will be the largest in the history of the Government and that 
next year the aggregate will be still larger is calculated to refresh 


the recollection of the people and cause them to go back on the | 


trail of the Treasury raiders. The billion-dollar Congress was the 
most significant feature of Mr. Harrison’s Administration. Mr. 
McKinley will go down into history with the distinction of having 
at his back a Congress so malleable that he had no difficulty in 
ushering the billion-dollar session; for before the war in the Philip- 
pines is over that mad enterprise, together with largesses sure to be 
voted to the steamship combine and other kindred jobs, will surely 
swell the yearly expenses to that figure. 

The jingoes are in the saddle, and the country must pay forit. Im- 
munity from deserved punishment has emboldened the Republican 
majority in Congress, and campaign obligations are to be paid out 
of the Treasury with never a fear that the party reponsible for the 
malfeasance will be called to account. A few days ago a Republican 
Congressman said to me: ‘‘ Why, the people care nothing about the 
Federal taxes. They don’t know they are taxed by the Federal 
Government. The tariff, the tax on tobacco, the tax on liquors— 
they pay these taxes, of course, but they don’t know it, or at least 
they don’ tfeel these taxes like they would if they paid them directly.”’ 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that indirect taxation, while no less ex- 
acting than direct taxation, does relieve those responsible for tax 
laws and public expenditures of the danger of odium which unques- 
tionably would relegate them to private life if the people fully com- 
rehended the extent to which they are pillaged. But, sir, I do not 


lieve that when the taxpayers find that on the heels of the bil- 
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lion-dollar Congress comes the billion-dollar session the party re- 
sponsible for this enormous budget can take refuge behind the fact 
that the money tbus ruthlessly sown broadcast is extracted from the 
pockets of the people by the stealthy, but no less ruinous, system 
which we are told leaves them with depleted purses yet ignorant of 
the fact that they have been robbed. : 

I have heard it said also that the Democratic party makes a tac- 
tical mistake in advocating retrenchment and economy. It is said 
liberal appropriations are popular with the people, and I have even 
heard it said that liberal appropriations help make good times 

Mr. Chairman, if this position be tenable then why not double or 
quadruple the taxes, to the end that we may double or quadruple 
the expenditures and thereby.double the measure of general pros- 
perity. If high rates of taxation and extravagance in spending the 
money realized augments the general prosperity, then verily a busi- 
ness millenium is at hand. 

Another palliative is the statement that the country is so prosperous 
that the people can afford to pay higher taxes, and that they are 
content to place at the disposal of the President sums larger than are 
expended by any of the European monarchs, to be used in winning 
for the United States, by the same means employed by the maraud- 
ing, land-grabbing nations of the Old World, superlative distinction 
as a world power. 

I grant you that on account of good crops at home and bad crops 
abroad a favorable balance of trade has enabled us to replenish our 
stock of money, and increased money supply means higher prices 
and better times. As long as we hold this vantage ground taxes 
will weigh less heavily upon the people, but it should be borne in 
mind that if this country has had its eras of progperity it has also 
suffered commensurate eras of depression and gloom. 

lf ‘‘good times have rendered the burdens of taxation relatively 
light,’’ bad times have rendered them grievously oppressive. Has 
it never occurred to gentlemen who have fastened upon the country 
permanently a rate of expenditure necessitating in time of peace the 
imposition of taxes never before resorted to except in time of war, 
that when once the financial pendulum, now swinging far in the 
direction of prosperity and development, shall swing the other way— 
as certainly it will, sooner or later—the people will scourge from 
power not only the party, but the individuals responsible for poli- 
cies which have led logically to this frightful enhancement of the 
expenses of the Government? 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident that Democrats are not alone in view- 
ing with apprehension the evils to which I have referred. 
men and politicians high in the councils of the dominant party see, 
in the mad extravagance of this Congress, portents of the impend- 
ing storm. In a colloquy which occurred in the Senate between 
two distinguished Republican Senators a few days ago (Senator 
ALutson and Senator Hate), both, I believe, members of the com- 
mittee that there has charge of the general appropriation bills, it 
was agreed that the expenditures this year would reach $780,000,000, 
and that in addition to this sum we might expect large defi y 
bills to cover unpaid bills sure to be contracted during the coming 
fiscal year, which will swell the total for the coming fiscal year to 
fully $800,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, let not the consciousness of in 
served chastisement for past offenses obscure the 
port of these figures. The limits of forbearance 
Such inroads upon the substance of the people 
dustries of the country, thus oppressed, can not 
in healthy development. 

In estimating the gross sum of taxes borne by the people, it 

should be borne in mind that in addition to levies for the support 
of the General Government the citizen is taxed to support the dis- 
trict school and to pay the expenses of the town, the village, the 
city, the county, and the State. He is taxed by the chur His 
contributions to publie and private charities are in the nature of 
taxes. He is taxed by the trusts. The fixed charges that prey 
upon his revenues are sweeping away year after year a larger portion 
of his earnings than is necessary. Notwithstanding these numerous 
demands, our citizens are content if the impositions are necessary— 
if the money is devoted to defraying necessary public expenses. 
jut, Mr. Chairman, again I ask the Republicans on this floor, 
what additional advantages or benefits are conferred upon the 
taxpayers in return for this additional taxation? None whatever. 
The authors of the existing tax laws—the party leaders responsible 
for these unparalleled expenditures—know that for the most part 
the increase is in the military and naval appropriation bills. They 
know that policies now being pursued will inevitably lead to further 
increase in these items, and also to a considerable increase in the 
pension roll. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in this connection I want to call attention to 
the necessity, which sooner or later will be generally recognized, of 
differentiating the pension roll of the future from the pension roll 
which now calls annually for about $145,000,000. We are paying 
this sum to the surviving volunteer soldiers of the great civil war, 
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to men who left their farms, their shops, their stores, and their offi- 
ces, and in the hour of peril to the nation risked life and health in 
the camp and on the battlefield. 

If we are to adopt the European policy of militarism—maintain 
a large standing army and employ it in wars of conquest waged for 
profit—can we treat professional soldiers as we have treated the citizen 
soldiery of the Republic? Now, let no one dare to say that I would 
belittle the services or the valor of our soldiers in the Philippines. 

I do, however, declare that nations that carry on wars of conquest 
have not adopted the generous pension policy observed by this 
Republic in requiting the services of the volunteer soldier; and I do 
say that if they had done so the business would not have been profit- 
able; and I do say that, now that this country has joined the Euro- 
pean land grabbersand proposes tosubstituteagreat standing army for 
the volunteersoldiery which heretofore have fought its battlesand won 
forits arms imperishable renown, oneofthe questions to be answered 
is, Are you going to continue the policy which now awards tothe sur- 
vivors of the Union Army annually pensions in the aggregate 
almost equal to the military pensions bestowed by Russia, Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and Great Britain combined; or are you 
going to imitate other great military empires and treat your soldiery 
as mercenaries, who choose the profession of arms as a means of 
livelihood, who prefer the profession of arms, with all its dangers to 
life and limb, to the peaceful avocations of private life? 

I raise this question knowing how quickly the suggestion may be 
seized upon by the spellbinder and the demagogue and made the text 
of vapid declamation as to the valor and merits of the American sol- 
dier, whether regular or yolunteer, but I invite gentlemen to stick 
to the question in hand. Iagain inquire whether the taxpayer is to 
find in an ever-increasing pension list and larger and larger military 
expenditures his sole and only compensation for the hard-earned 
dollars that are to be wrung from him by increased taxation? 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the great standing Army with which 
we are to conquer and forcibly govern colonies and dependencies 
10,000 miles distant from this capital will not be for any consider- 
able period composed of such men as have formed the volunteer 
armies of the United States in the past. American manhood of the 
nobler sort will not take kindly to service in an army which fights 
battles at frequent intervals in which ‘‘the enemy’”’ lose two, three, 
and four hundred killed, and one, two, or three wounded, with the 
loss of one or two killed anda dozen ortwenty wounded. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it war or murder by wholesale the incidents of which are 
chronicled in the dispatches sent by the commander of our forces 
in the Philippines? 

Sir, I declare that if our great standing Army is to be thus em- 
sloyed it will not be made up of the heroic type of American man- 
bead which rendered immortal the fame of the volunteer armies 
commanded by McClellan, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, Lee, 
Jackson, Longstreet, Johnston, and Beauregard. It will not be re- 
cruited from the farm, the store, the factory, and the countingroom. 

Mr. Chairman, in the name of my country and its traditions ] 
protest against converting our Army into an aggregation of merce- 
naries. I protest against the programme which we are told must be 
followed in order to keep pace with those world powers which in 
every decade of the past century have shamed the name and dis- 
graced the professions of Christianity. 

I declare that with the solitary exception of the war for the libera- 
tion of Cuba, no righteous war has vexed the peace of the world dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Whether we consider the assault of the 
Italians upon the independence of Abyssinia, happily defeated by 
the overthrow of the invading army, or the bloody crusade of the 
British emissaries upon the Upper Nile, or the assassination of the 
South African Republics, or the destruction of the liberty of the 
Filipinos, or the invasion of China by the allied armies of Europe and 
America—at the bottom of each of these tragedies is lust for spoils. 

The animating cause of all these wars is the determination of the 
strong to forcibly override the weak, and the motive of the wrong- 
doers is conquest, plunder, spoils. At the elbows of princes and 
presidents, in the councils of ministers, are the speculator and the 
**promoter’’ inciting wars having no purpose except the subjection 
of the natural resources of conquered countries to exploitation upon 
the bourse, to the end that the Barney Barnatos of two continents 
may build fortunes upon foundations laid in the débris of desolated 
homes and cemented with the blood of slaughtered peoples. What 
excuse can the Christian nations offer for any of the wars of the 
past decade? 

Did Great Britain send Kitchener and his army of butchers to the 
Upper Nile to punish an enemy or avenge an insult? Had the Sou- 
danese tribes done aught to injure Great Britain? Had they offended 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria or her Government? No; their destruc- 
tion formed part of the programme mapped out by Cecil Rhodes and 
his stock-jobbing London partners. It was tive fact that the posses- 
sion of their country was essential to the realization of the dream 
of a British empire in Africa extending from Cairo to Cape Town 
that marked these nomads of the desert for slaughter. Was it be- 
cause the Filipinos had injured the people of the United States that 








President McKinley instructed our representatives to make the pur- 
chase of their country a feature of the Paris treaty, paving the way 
for their subjection to a government of force? ; 

Who doubts that it was the sinister influence of the stock exchange 
that sent the British army to South Africa upon a mission the most 
cruel and mercenary that is recorded in the annals of modern times. 

Had Abyssinia assailed or threatened Italy? When Germany 
seized a Chinese port, Russia another, and England another, and 
France another, each with considerable tributary territory densely 
populated, thereby subverting the domestic control of millions of 
the inhabitants of the venerable Empire, was it a fair reprisal for 
wrongdoing on the part of China? Had the Chinese Government 
been guilty of some offense justifying invasion and conquest? No. 
China’s only crime was the possession of natural resources worth 
stealing, and the same is true of other bloody frays which for a 
decade have filled the world with sorrow and bloodshed. 

In the mountains of Chinaare gold mines. Large areas of the coun- 
try are underlaid with coal. There is an opportunity to do there 
what has been done in Europe and America—reduce to the posses- 
sion of a mere handful of men the natural treasures of the country, 
‘‘capitalize’’ them, sell stocks and bonds on the stock exchange, 
establish monopolies of coal, iron, steel, and petroleam—in short, 
an opportunity to steal and exploit the natural resources of the Chi- 
nese Empire. 

Mr. Chairman, were any of these bloody crusades entered upon 
in response to a popular demand for these wars of conquest? Is it 
true that anywhere in the world the people who bear the burdens 
and fight the battles of nations have shown a desire that war should 
be waged against the victims of these crusaders? No. The soldiery 
of Christendom are in the field fighting the battles of the money 
changer and the stock jobber. The politicians and rulers who sent 
them forth on this hideous errand, obeying the instigations of the 
spirit of avarice which everywhere controls the judgment of the 
lawmaker, the scepter of the ruler, and sometimes even the minis- 
ters of religion, are cheek by jowl with adventurers and desperadoes, 
who thrive by the means which gave to England Rhodes and Bar- 
nato, are in every country under the sun placing similar talent in 
control of politics and government. Sir, is it not amazing that. an 
American President should constantly declare that their sole motive 
is the promotion of progress, their only purpose the propagation oi 
piety, their only desire the uplifting of humanity? 

Murder and robbery wear the mask of Christianity, the agencies 
of destruction are declared to be the enginery of progress. Shame, 
shame, shame upon the brazen hypocrisy! Mr. Chairman, if Cliis- 
tianity is symbolized by the marshaling of conquering armies under 
the flag of the pirate and the plunderer; if the nations that sit in 
darkness are to learn religion from the money kings of the stock 
exchange, whose messengers bear in their hands, not the cross, 
but swords dripping with the blood of murdered innocents, then 
the story of the Nazarene is not told aright in Holy Writ. It is ti: 
to quit this masquerading. Let us doff this disguise and at lea 
be honest enough to confess that what the historian has hereto! 
called the Christian powers have turned freebooters, thieves, and 
oppressors. 

Sir, if we could find in the whole world no more hopeful pict 
of progress than is seen in the bloody deeds of mercenary armi 
Christianity confessed no higher ideal than the appetite for plu 
which has incited these sinister enterprises; if the Christian virtues, 
full play, found no higher interpretation than is revealed in the | 
and works of the Christian statesmen and Christian sovereigns ! 
sponsible to God and mankind for these atrocities; if the regenera! 
of the planet is dependent upon such ministrations, then ma) 
men exclaim in despair, ‘‘ Religion is a mockery, Christianity 
delusion, God is dead.’’ [Loud applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, with shame be it said that the American arn 
now in the Far East are not guiltless. Oursoldiers have been ‘ 
of participation in the wholesale robbery of the households of | 
showing that thus early in our career as a ‘‘ world power”’ we | 
taken more than one lesson in crime from our coparceners : 

I hold in my hand a paper to which I invite the attention of t 
House and the country. If the statements contained in this pa} 
are true—and they emanate from a gentleman of more than nat! 
reputation, and therefore I believe them to be true—then ther 
somewhere in the United States, a gentleman living in a fine ho 
which has within its walls the evidence that our soldiery in l’e 
have been guilty of deliberate violation of the laws of war, and U 
historian of the future will set down against us crimes which ne\ 
before tarnished the fame of an American army. Mr. Chair 
this paper is calculated to enlighten us as to just what the Am 
which costs us so many millionsisdoing. It showsus precisely w)«! 
is required to keep up our reputation as a great world power. 

I will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JAMES CREELMAN SAYS LOOTING GOES ON AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


I have just seen a box of glittering loot from Pekin, Priceless green jades irom 
the imperial palace, marvelous chains from the necks of unwilling mandarins, 
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rare vases from the throne room itself. As I looked upon the heaped treasures of 
the conquered Chinese capital—gleaming and glowing in the sunlight of an 
\merican city—a question came to my lips: 

“Surely the American army took no part in the looting of China?” 

rhe American citizen who showed me the pooctonn plunder laughed. 

«Our soldiers were nearly as successful as the others,” hesaid, “although they 
were more discreet.”’ 4 

He lifted a jar of milky jade and two delicate white jose Chinese pens. Then 
he raised a snowy slab of carved jade, the like of which is not to be seen outside 
of a Chinese palace. 

“These,” i said, ‘‘are the writing set of the young Emperor.” 

Then he held = a vase of ancient ruby glass, shaded into a wonderful green, 
as when the sun shines through a maple leaf in the springtime. 

“This I got beside the throne of the old Empress, It seemed to me the most 
heautiful thing I had everseen when I first beheld it. It was made centuries and 
centuries ago.” 

Next came a sheet of dull-green jade—pictured, emblazoned, and lettered in 

} 


“Tt is the cover of a book of Confucian poems engraved on antique jade. It 
came from the imperial palace, too.’’ 

I have traveled in many lands, and my journeysin Asia have made me familiar 
with the wonders and beauties of Chinese art. But never had I seen more 
beautiful things. 

“Qur officers were loaded down with loot,” said my friend. “Nothing was 
taken from the imperial palace until the allied armies marched through. Then 
the officers went to the pense and were entertained by the palace officials. I 
caw thousands of costly objects, but it never occurred to me to touch them until 
I saw the officers of every nation pocketing vases and gold ornaments. It was 
an extraordinary sight. Every stranger in the place wasa guest. The officers 
ate dainty food and drank choice tea served by the Chinese officials, while they 
walked about, stripping the palace of its artistic treasures. I saw one man takea 

iuge dish of solid gold, trample it flat, point his pistol at the head of an imperial 
eunuch and compel him to carry it away for him.” 

“and the American officers took part in this work?” 

“They all took part. No nation was free fromit. The whole province of 
Pechili was looted.” 

“But the Americans—are you quite certain of it?” 

“Of course, Iam. I saw them carry off loot in every town and city they 
touched. Why shouldn’t they?” 

President McKinley would hardly give countenance to the plundering of a 
helpless nation by American soldiers.”’ 

“What! With the ship-subsidy bill before Congress?”’ 

There itis. How gloriously the _ of empire spreads! Provinces burned, 
palaces plundered, women outraged, unarmed men slaughtered. This is the 
distant side of it. And how can a nation that looks placidly on far-away scenes 
like these object to a little looting of the national treasury at home? 
here may be a difference between the plundering of Chinese cities by our 

ers abroad and the subsidy raid on the public funds in Washington, but the 
inction is to be found only in the name and the method. If there are no 
ights which a conquering soldiery is bound to respect, what rights is a victorious 
olitical party in the United States bound to regard? Vae victis! It is a cry as 
jidasthe human race. Loot at both ends of the line! Plunder the palaces of 
‘hina frankly and picturesquely, but use soft-sounding oratory and swell high 
he note of sentimental national pride when you put your hand in the pocket 

an American taxpayer. 

Pile on the millions. Overwhelm all records of legislative profligacy. Make 
ita billion and a half dollar Congress. Cast the expenses of war times into the 
shade by the extravagance of peace times. Be a world power. But remember 
that it costs money. 

After empire comes want. Hunger stalks in the shadow, 


“And though mine arms should conquer twenty worlds, 
There’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors,”’ 
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We who live in Washington are not easily shocked by the idea of looting. 
Usage hardens the heart. And soa lovely snuff bottle of green jade from the 
Forbidden City rests on the mantlepiece of the room in which I write almost 
every day about the ship-subsidy bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this arraignment 
appeared in the New York Journal a day or two ago. It is in line 
with similar revelations made by letters from private soldiers who 
took part in the Pekin campaign which have appeared in the news- 
papers. I take it that no one will deny that the operations of the 
allied armies in China have been characterized by a degree of bru- 
tality in comparison with which the bloodiest deeds of savage war- 
riors seem quite respectable. Thank Heaven no accusation couples 
our soldiers with the horrible atrocities committed by their Euro- 
pean associates. But the Creelman letter just read, as well as 
voluminous corroborative testimony which doubtless has fallen 
under the eye of the members of this House, leave no room to doubt 


that the soldiers of the allied armies helped themselves to every- | 
thing worth the stealing found within the walls of Pekin, and that | 


commissioned officers were as guilty as the rank and file. 

Now, if this be true, some pertinent questions arise. Are we at 
war with China, or is China a friendly power? If we are at war 
with China, who published the declaration of war? If we are at 
war with China, and the baubles described in Mr. Creelman’s letter 
are the legitimate spoils of war, to whom do they belong—to the 
gentleman who displays them in his private residence, or to the 
Government? Have soldiers serving under the American flag, and 
even officers who command them, so soon learned the lesson of 
brigandage from the example of the soldiers of more experienced 
‘world powers” that already they pillage households, denude pal- 
aces, and carry off the spoils as private plunder? 

, Mr. Chairman, in the Congressional Library is a unique public 
document. Ihave been told the copy in our library is the only one 
extant. Itis entitled ‘‘Barbarities of the enemy.’’ It is the report 
of & committee appointed by this House to investigate and report 
upon violations of the usages and laws of war practiced by the 
British soldiery in the war of 1812. 

_ At this juncture this quaint little volume is particularly interest- 
ing. It contains voluminous evidence going to show that in our sec- 
ond struggle for independence ‘‘the mother country,” our “‘kinsmen 
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across the sea,’’ the ‘‘world power,’’ with which the Administration 
seems to have formed a partnership, practiced upon Americans pre- 
cisely the atrocities which have characterized the campaign of the 
alliesin China. The report of the committee, which I will have read 
presently, and the evidence upon which the report rests, tells us 
that the British soldiers, in traversing the country between the 
mouth of the Chesapeake and this Capitol, invaded farmhouses, 
maltreated women and children, carried off bric-a-brac, jewelry, and 
other valuables, and mutilated and destroyed what they could not 
carryaway. Of course these violations of the laws of war are se- 
verely denounced, and the committee, very justly, condemns with 
unstinted bitterness commissioned officers of the British army who 
were guilty of this misconduct. 

The report tells us also that the village of Hampton, Va., was 
given over to sack and pillage after the manner of medieval times, 
and that imprisoned Americans listened to the wails of outraged 
wives and daughters unable to go to the rescue. All this happened 
when the infant Republic was at war with one of the great ‘‘ world 
powers.’’ Brutality, dishonesty, savagery—these are the prime 
attributes of soldiery engaged in the service of the conqueror. It 
always has beenso. It always will beso. The ideals of the soldier 
as to his duties may fall below—they never can rise abovye—the 
ideals of his country. If conquest and plunder are the shibboleth 
under which he fights, pillage and plunder, not the glory and honor 
of his country, will inspire him. It was, I say, the soldiery of a 
‘‘world power’’ and their officers who perpetrated the awful crimes 
narrated in this report. 

The committee to whom was referred that part of the President’s message 
which relates to the spirit and manner in which the war has been waged by the 
enemy report that they have collected and arranged all the testimony on this 
subject which could at this time be pr cured. This testimony is submitted to the 
consideration of the House, under the following heads: 

First. Bad treatment of American prisoners. 

Second. Detention of American prisoners as British subjects on the plea of na- 
tivity in the dominions of Britain, or of naturalization. 

Third. Detention of mariners as prisoners of war who were in England when 
the war was declared. . 

Fourth. Compulsory service of impressed American seamen on board British 
ships of war. 

Fifth. Violstion of flags of truce. 

Sixth. Ransom of American prisoners from Indians in the British service. 

Seventh, Pillage and destruction of private property on the Chesapeake Bay, 
and in the neighboring country. 

Eighth. Massacre and burning of American prisoners surrendered to officers of 

t Britain by Indians in the British service. Abandonment of the remains of 
ricans killed in battle or murdered after the surrender to the British. The 
of their houses after 
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pillage and shooting of American citizens, and the burning 
surrender to the British under guaranty of protection. 
Ninth. Outrages at Hampton, in Virginia. The evidence under the first head 





demonstrates that the British Government has adopted a rigor of regulation un 
friendly to the comfort and apparently unnecessary to the safekeeping of Amier- 
ican prisonersgenerally. Itshowsalsoinstances ofa departure from the customary 
rules of war by the selection and confinement in close prisons of particular per- 
sons and the transportation of them for undefined causes from the ports of the 
British colonies to the island of Great Britain. 

The evidence under the second head est 



































iblishes the fact that, however the prac- 
tice of detaining American citizens as British subjects may be regarded as to the 
principle it involves, such detentions continue to occur through the agency 
of the naval and other commanders of that Governr It proves, too, that, 
however unwilling to allow other nationsto natural s, Great Britain 
is disposed to enforce the obligation ent their cit s when natural- 
ized under her own laws. This practi osing the release of every per 
son thus detained, obviously subjects our captured citizen mere suspicion, 
{ ships and perils from which they ought to be ex pt ording to the 
established rules in relation to prisoners of war. 

The evidence under the third head shows that while all « r An 

zens were permitted to depart within a reasonable time a 
* all mariners who were in the dominions of Great Brit 
d to her ports in time of peace for lawful purposes or were r 
un pretense of illegal commerce, are consider war. The in 
justice of this exception is not m« appa t isy it discloses 
toward that useful class of our fellow-citizens ttee can not but 
remark that if the practice of hi y Am ivigate British ves- 
sels is generally adopted and authorize« lL appears from tl 
advertisement of George Maude, vi is to be 
found with the testimony collect tt lL strength 
of that Empire will be increased in proy M seamen in 
| bondage. 

The present war having changed the relation of the two countries, th 
tended right of impressment can no longer be ex¢ 1, but i 
be accomplished by the substitution of this mod very sea d 
the terms of whose engage! e not been ascer d ‘ I | 
strength of the enemy, not« .ty by depriving the United t ! ictiv 
ices, but by enabling Great Britain to carry on and even extend rcommer 
without diminishing the number of sailors employed in |} V s of war. 

The testimony collectec under the fourth head prov that it the linar 
practice of the officers of the British armed vessels to force Americans 
toserve against their country by threats, by corporal pun t,and even by 
the fear of immediate execution, an instructing commer n the profes- 
sions of the Government of its readiness tor ise im; LA rican seamen 


found on board ships of war. 

On the evidence collected under the fifth head it is only ne ry to observe 
that in one case, the case of Dr. McKeehan, the I 1 by I 
eun \ of the flag being divested of everything i host ! er, having 
solely for its object the relief of the wounded and suffering prisoners who were 
taken at the River Raisin on the lof January, 1813. The ti nt of Dr. Me- 


{ 








Keehan, not by the allies of Britain, but by officers of her army, can only be 
rationally accounted for by the supposition that it was considered good policy to 
deter American surgeons from going to the relief of their countrymen, as the In 
dian surgeons had a more speedyand effectual mode of relieving their sufferings, 
The evidence respecting the ransom of American prisoners from Indians, co 


lected under the sixth head, deserves attention, principally from the policy it 
indicates, and it is connected with Indian cruelties. Considering the savages a 

an auxiliary military force in the pay of Great Britain, the amount of ransom 
may be regarded as part of their stipulated compensation for military services; 
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and as pasneeme ¥ ld be | increased and their value enhanced by the terror in- Ww isdom or the Ame ric anism of the pol ic y by whic ‘h the Admi n 
spired he most shocking barbarities, it may besafely concluded, whatever t has ¢ the ldt 1 tand 7 tE rland I 1 
may be the intention of the Brit sh Government, that the practice of redeeming ration has given the world to understand that England is the mx 
captives by pecuniary means will be occasionally quickened by the butchery of | upon which henceforth as a nation we will build, nor gainsay {| 
our fellov ——— -~ by og red to ao remains, as long as - wisdom of attempting imitation of a nation ¢ apable of such a mir: ac] 
: are npiove 5 1 enemy. e justiceo nis cor iwsion is confirme: ve ° ort 
e testimony of those witnesses who were retained after ransoming pris With the exception of Canada and Australasia, which are coloni: 
f war. peopled by Englishmen, invested with the right of home rule, 
t I 1 ‘ollec i ‘the sevent a 1 1t the 
testimony collected under the seventh head shows that th ao to the British colonies by ties of blood and re lationship, 
ed citizens has been pillaged by the officers and crews of the Britis! hich ott o ld be held biect f 
war on our coast, their houses burnt, and places of public worship muti- | WICH 0 1erwise could not be held in subjection for a sing) 
d defiled. It appears that officers, animated by the presence of Admiral | notone of the British depe ndenciesis aw illingappanage of theCroy 
«kburn, particularly distinguished themselves in these exploits .| The inhabitants of not one of the Crown colonies = content 
This evidence proves that they were governed by the combined motives of hs . al s. IntheC ke f the itish F 
avarice and revenge. Not satisfied with be g off for their own convenience lappy, Or prosperous. n the rown colonies 0 1¢ British EF: 
the valuable articles found, the others which furnished no allurements to their the hideous cruelty of the conqueror in the past is handed down 
cupidity were wantonly defaced and destroyed. It has been alleged in palliation | tradition from father to son to keep alive the hatred which n 
of these acts of wanton cr relty that a flag sent on shore by the admiral was fired s] 5 1 the] f deliver: e whicl ana : ling ill 
upon by the American militia. The evidence proves this not to have been the eeps and the hope of deliverance which, ever receding, still s 
fact. This pretense has been resorted to only to excuse conduct which no cir- in the f far-away future. 


( mstance s( an justify. sie teenth iinet iil silat In Ireland, in India, in South Africa, in Egypt thousands « 
under the eighth head from a perfect conviction that no person of this or any the flag which is the symbol of the enslavement of their countr 
other nation can read the simple narrative of the different witnesses of the | long for the downfall and destruction of the despotic power \ 
grossest violation of honor, justice, and humanity without the strongest emotions | soldiery have burned their cities, destroyed their farms, slaugh' 
of indignation and horror. That these outrages were perpetrated by Indians is . ¢ . : - ° pe : 
neither palliation nor excuse. Every civilized nation is answerable for the con- their sons, and defiled their daughters and wives. The hist 
duct of the allies under their comm: nd, and while they partake of the advan- | one of these conquered colonies is the history of all. 
res of tl suc S a quali mrtakers of ) im o ‘ s. Ped . : , _ > , . 
ne ee ee ae ae e affair of th om = the r i. +h + Ireland, fair, fertile, and peopled by a race whose sons havi 
rhe Britis orees concernec he affair o e 22d, th tiver Rai _ are . . en . a . 
more deeply implicated in the infamy of these transactions than by this mode of | laurels in the higher walks of life in all quarters of the world 
reasoning, however correct. eg - . everywhere else except in their own country sit in the h 
rhe massacre of the 23d of January, after the capitulation, was perpetrate: councils of government—Irelan oneleas victi -f eenthy 
without any exertion on their part to prevent it; indeed, it is apparent from all | councils of gove a nt—Ireland, h se less Vic am of centur 
the cireumstances that if the British officers did not connive at their destruction | martyrdom, bleeding from a thousand wounds, points to her 
they were criminally indifferent about the fate of the wounded prisoners | her poverty, the wretchedness of her people, and to those A 
t t marks n e str : he degradatio ithe B sh soldiers is the | jnanc w canis ¢ 5 . ot hs . 1 
But what marks more strongly the degradation of the British >| icans who prate of the blessings brought to the victims of B 
refusal of the last offices of humanity to the bodies of the dead. The bodies of los . 6D i y19? . 
our countrymen were exposed to every indignity and became food for brutes in the conquest exciaims, Behold one of the blessed ! India, 
sight of men whoaflecta sacred regard to the dictatesof honorsand religion. Low | Africa, and Egypt, who will say that these stricken nations 
1deed is the character of tha l Lis o the confessior ttheir | nen : a 343 ers . < . 
indeed is the character of thatarmy whch is reduced to the confession that their | profited by the imposition of an alien despotism, through 
savage auxiliaries will not permit them to perform the rites of sepulture to the a .* ° ‘ = 
slain. The committee have not been able to discover even the expression of | ministrations they have become the loraging ground of | 
that detestation w hic h such conduct must inspire from the military or civil au- speculators and plunderers? 
t t n the ac I ontier unless suc ‘testation is to be prest fron ‘ . ser . fou 
thority on the Canadian frontier unless such detestation is to be presumed from Mr. Chairman, I give notice that upon the first favorable « 
the choice of an Indian trophy as an ornament for the legislative hall of upper . sas 
Temedio. tunity I shall attempt to set out the truth as to the condition 
rhe committee have considered it their duty to submit the evidence collected | people of the Crown colonies of Great Britain. So long has th: 
! nintl dof the atrocities committed at Hy yton, althoug se + ; ar : tes 
i r the ninth head of t t ties committed at Hampton, ough th | that English rule guarantees to conquered countries an adn 
rmities have been committed since thei appointment. These barbarities . ° 
nay be rationally considered as the consequence of the example set by the offi government and increased happiness gone unchallenged that 
rs of the naval force on ourcoast. Human turpitude is always progressive, and credulous Americans seem disposed to accept it as the truth, 


jidiers are prepared for the perpetration { the m st dreadful crimes by the | we are to accept « current history as a correct inte preter of 
mmission of minor offenses with impunity. That troops who had been insti 
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1ouses Of unarmed citizens should proceed to rape and murder need nm texcite | launc hing this Government u pon the career of a ‘‘ world } 
irprise, however it may excite horror. For every detestable violation of | they propose to copy the British system of colonial rule to 
,umanity an excuse is fabricated or found. lab] 

rhe wounded prisoners on the northern frontier were massacred by the | SY! lable. sd : E ; 
Indians, the sick murdered, and the women violated at Hampton by foreign Observe how true it is that our Government is being Ang 
troops in the pay of Great Britain. These pretexts, admitting them to be true, | ~The British Crown colonies have no voice in the governn 
are as disgraceful as the conduct which made a resort to them necessary. . . > >: Westie ce ’ 
Honor and magnanimity not only forbid the soldier to perpetrate crimes, ‘bu t | der which they live. Porto Rico and the —— Islands 
require exertion on his part to prevent them. If, in defiance of discipline, acts | be similarly treated. The inhabitant of the British Crown 
oi violence are committed upon any individual entitled to protection, the e xem- | jg not entitled to the constitutional safeguards enjoyed by the 
lary punishment of the offender can alone vindicate the reputation of the nation > P 
{ y whom he is employed. Whether such exertions were made by the British of England. The inhabitants of Porto Rico and the I hilipp 
soldiers or the character of the British nation thus vindicated the evidence will | not to share with us the benefits of the Bill of Rights or the} 
show. . én a dete. tet ven : | and immunities guaranteed by the Constitution. The King 

rhe shrieks of innocent victims of infernal lust at Hampton were } ie ane Dare aed : : . ase . 8 
American prisoners, but were too weak to reach the ears or disturb the repose of | Britain, with the help of his ministers, rules as an emper 
the British officers, whose duty, as men, required them to protect every female | Crown colonies and as a constitutional monarch of limited p 
whom the fortune of war had thrown into their power. The committee will not | the British Islands. Our Chief Executive, with the help of | 
dwell on this hateful subject. Human language affords no terms strong enough ar is SNR we 5 : . } ; 
to express the emotions which the examination of the evidence has awakened, | ters, 18 to exercise the powers of an emperor In the conqu 
They rejoice that these acts have appeared 8O incredible to the American people. | lands and remain the President of a free pa in the United 
And for the honor of human nature they deeply regret that the evidence so clearly And, Mr. Chairman, not only are we to adopt the British « 
establishes their truth, In the correspondence between the commanders of the : ie oe : : : agi ; 
American and British forces will be found what is equivalent to an admission of | System bodily, in governing the vassal states brought un 
the facts by the British commander. | dominion by force. in reducing the inhabitants to subje: 

ha "TY - hawe wa : ‘ he nnnie wnt a » officers « fol ‘ 

The committee have y« t to learn that the puni hme nt f the officers has f are resorting to precise! y the measures employed by ‘the 
lowed the conviction of their guilt. The power of retaliation being vested by law laws “ ‘ang T 
in the Executive Magistrate, no measure is considered necessary to be proposed | Country” in similar cases. A few days ago, at ¢ ape 
but the resolution annexed to this report. ; _ | editor was arrested by a British officer, charged with pu 

As such enormities, instead of inspiring terror, as was probably intended, are,in | matter alleged to be seditious. He had criticised Lord Kit: 
the opinion of the committee, caleulat: «i to produce a contrary effect, they submit oe eae ° ; ; : 
for the consideration of the House the following resolution: order directing the British soldiers to burn farmhouses « 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to have collected | by women and children. He had declared that Lord Robe 

d presented ae House, during the continuance of the present war, evidence ae - ) > , ine. as ) ut 
ol every de partur 3 by the enemy from the ordinary modes of conducting war the door to the return of pe ac by de ‘manding, a8 & eon 7 
among Civilized nations. cedent to any ne gotiations whatever with the Boer com! 

‘‘unconditional surrender.’’ For this the Cape Town edit 

This report describes the methods pursued by British armies every- | arrested and ordered to trial for publishing sedition. 
where—in India, in America during the Revolutionary war, in Egypt, We have had not one, but several similar cases in the P! 
in South Africa. Murder, arson, robbery—these are everywhere the | Islands. The only difference between our mode of proce 
accompaniments of conquest. that at Cape Town is that the Cape Town editor was order 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that it is quite the fashion now-a-days | tried. At Manila editors have been banished without tri 
to extol the wisdom of the rulers of Great Britain. I have heard it | are improving upon the methodsof ourteacher. The British 
said that so wise are they that every country invaded and con- | to editors who call in question the methods adopted or the ¢ 
quered by British armies and reduced to political vassalage and in- | of the military officials at least the form of atrial. Probab 

dustrial slavery by British methods is distinctly benefited by the | regard this course as essential to a show of decency. Not 
proceeding. Such laudations of the British partners of the Adminis- the commander of Mr. McKinle »y’s army in the Philippines. S. 
tration, heretofore heard only occasionally, has recently become a | anything offensive to that high and mighty potentate ap} 
prelude to the profession of faith of the defenders of imperialism. Manila newspaper, the editor i is seized and banished, and t th 

Mr. Chairman, in the inte a of the happiness of the conquered | matter ends. 
millions who have lived and died in misery and in poverty under Mr. Chairman, permit me to read the general order unde: 
the accursed flag of the conqueror, I would to God this tribute to the | General MacArthur proceeds against those who print in nD 


English were deserved. If I believed it, I would not question the ' pers anything offensive to the commander of our forces. It 
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gated by the example of their officers to plunder the property and burn the | VICW8, the President and his advisers so ardently believe it 
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calculated to improve one’s opinion of military government. Here 
it 18: 

The newspapers and other periodicals of Manila are especially admonished 
that any article published in the midst of such martial environment which by 
any construction can be classed as seditious must be regarded as intended to 
injure the army of occupation and as subjecting all connected with the publica- 
tion to such punitive action as may be determined by the undersigned. 


Mr. Chairman, if the moepeaens have correctly reported the na- 
ture of the offense of one of the Manila editors who incurred the 
displeasure of General MacArthur and was banished from the island 
of Luzon, this extraordinary general order, drastic, brutal as it is, 
was certainly necessary to insure conviction; for even though ac- 
cuser, judge, and executioner, centered in the same individual, tried 
the case before the accused was arrested, it is difficult to see how 
the conclusion was reached that the matter published was seditious. 
The editor had severely criticised one of the officers engaged in the 

venue service in Manila Bay. Certainly, if this was the sum and 
total of his offense, it required a lively imagination and violent 
stretching of this drag-net general order to adjudge, “by any con- 
struction,” that it was seditious. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this all goes to make up the glory of the 
‘world power.”” It is by just such means that ‘‘world powers” 
are built up. To build a ‘‘world power” we must tear down 
liberty. To force upon an unwilling people the thraldom of alien 
rule we must suppress the right of free speech, the freedom of the 
press, the right of assembly and of petition. We must overturn 
the foundation stones of republicanism and democracy and give full 
play to the meanest methods of despotism; and, sir, in doing thus 
we are only copying the policy of the most successful of colonizing 

ywers, ‘‘the mother country.”’ 

Gentlemen may say that the course pursued by General MacArthur 
is absolutely necessary. Oh, I admit it. In order to conquer 
12,000,000 people who regard the enslavement of their country as 
an appalling misfortune, our soldiers must burn, kill, and destroy. 
They must strike terror to the hearts of the people by the rigor of 
the laws imposed and the measures employed in their enforcement. 

t is in the performance of this task that the millions extracted from 
the pockets of the people by the imposition of the war taxes is being 
expended, and I present these unpalatable facts as the basis of the 
inquiry I propound. What else do the taxpayers get for this money 
except the privilege of knowing that their country has become a 
‘‘world power”’ of the English variety, and is robbing a distant peo- 
ple of the right of independence and home rule, and compelling a 
liberty-loving people to foot the bills? 

If this is all they are to receive does it pay to imitate so closely 
the example of ‘‘the mother country?’’ Does it pay to be a world 
power? Have recent similar ventures paid the mother country for 
the money invested in carrying on a war with such savage energy 
that when the hard-pressed foe asked for a parley, with a view of 
ascertaining the future a of the invader, the answer was, 
“Before fixing terms of peace or intimating its future purposes 
my Government demands an unconditional surrender?”’ Neither 
treasure or bloodshed would be spared in teaching the unfortunate 
victims of this brutal ultimatum the unfathomable infamy and gross 
cruelty of a ‘‘world power’’ in quest of booty. 

Mr. Chairman, so it always has been—so it ever will be. Con- 
quering armies, dealing with antagonists too weak to make adequate 
reprisals, acknowledge no allegiance to the law of nations, the usages 
of war, or the impulses of enlightened humanity. When Lord 
Roberts, after the capture of Pretoria, informed the Boers that a 
cessation of hostilities would not be discussed until those in arms 
made an ‘unconditional surrender,’ he was only following the 
precedents. Commanders of British armies have made this answer 
to prayers for peace a great many times. When the commander of 
our armies made this same answer to the Filipinos, who piteously 
hegged for a cessation of hostilities precipitated by a collision be- 
tween privates of the two armies on the picket line, he was faith- 
fully following the example of the model ‘“‘colonizing power,”’ the 
mother country. 

[send up to be read by the Clerk the comments of an English- 
nan of world-wide reputation upon the penalty paid by his country 
lor pursuing this wicked policy in South Africa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LORD ROBERTS'S REPLY TO GENERAL BOTHA. 
LONDON, February 11. 

Sir Edward Clarke, the former solicitor-general, following up his spee 
February 7 before the Holborn Conservative Association, has written a 
a friend, citing Lord Roberts’s rejection of the opportunity to propose peace terms 
in June, 1900, when General Buller had prepared the way by conferences with 
Christian Botha, who asked what was offered. Lord Roberts replied: 

‘Unconditional surrender,” the privates to be allowed to go to their farms and 
promises to the commanders or to any who had taken an active partin brit 
yon the war. “This,” says Sir Edward Clarke, ‘‘ put an end to all negotiations. 
the war has gone on. The losses since have been 124 officers and 1,454 men 

led in action and died of wounds: 63 officers and 3,620 men died of disease, and 
959 officers and 22,637 meninvalided home. We have spent some sixty to seventy 
millions devastating a country over which we desire to rule. We do not seem a 
day nearer ‘unconditional surrender’ than seven months ago.” 

Sir Edward Clarke says he earnestly hopes terms acceptable without dishonor 
Will be offered to the Boers, 
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Mr. Chairman, it would have been better for England, and infi- 
nitely better for the Boers, if a policy more humane had dictated 
the answer to De Wet’s offer to negotiate. It would have been bet- 
ter for the United States, and better for the Filipinos, if, when 
Aguinaldo begged for a cessation of hostilities, our commanding 
officer had been authorized to grant the request instead of saying, 
“The struggle having begun it must go on to the end,’’ coupled with 
a demand for ‘‘unconditional surrender.’”’ The millions upon mil- 
lions we are wasting, and the lives of our soldiers and their victims 
could have been saved. But it could not be; we were embarking 
in business as a ‘‘world power.’’ To establish a reputation in the 
new role we must ignore the prayers of the weak, and upon the 
slightest resistance of our unjust assumption of authority fall upon 
the malcontents with fire and sword. 

All that has followed wasinevitable. I forbear specifications, but, 
Mr. Chairman, we all know that during our occupation of the Philip- 
pine Islands heartbreaking horrors—things we would like to forget— 
have attended the operations of our armies. Ii not quite as bad, 
certainly the means we have employed against the people of the 
islands have been little better than those employed by the Brit 
in South Africa. I say it wasunescapable. Wars of conquest, to be 
successful, must be carried on with ruthless disregard of the prompt- 
ings of humanity. A people fighting for their country’s independ- 
ence are not easily dismayed. 

The love of liberty divests the prison and the scaffold of their 
terrors. Wein the Philippines, and the mother country in South 
Africa, are finding out that if our victims can not match us in num- 
bers, in armament, in resources, they are sustained in the unequal 
struggle by love of country and fireside and prefer death to slavery. 
To go on killing and killing and killing is expensive. This session’s 
appropriation bills attest how expensive it is, but in no other way 
can we succeed. The spirit of resistance can be broken in no other 
way. The fire kindled in heart and brain by love of fatherland 
must be quenched in the blood of patriots. 

Mr. Chairman, Does it pay? Where isit toend? Has the limit 
been reached? Are we any nearer peace than we were two years 
How long must we maintain in the Philippines an army of 
65,000 men? Are we to hold these islands perpetually by force of 
arms? Do you tell me that peace has been practically restored— 
that the insurrection, as you call it, has subsided? Why, that can 
not be, or certainly editors would not be banished for printing 
criticisms of public officials. Certainly, unless the situation is very 
critical indeed, our commanding general would not dare to do such 
a thing without giving the accused a trial. Let gentlemen who feel 
called upon to defend the policy of the Administration choose either 
horn of the dilemma, and they will find it difficult to convince the 
taxpayers that the Philippine game is worth the powder we are 
using. 

Is the suppression of free speech and freedom of the press—the 
banishment of editors who print their views concerning public meas- 
ures and public officials—made necessary by the military situation in 
the Philippines? If so, then the war is not over. Has our com- 
manding general been guilty of this act of tyranny without the ne- 
cessity? If so, then the horrors of imperial rule are worse than we 
have paintedthem. If the Republican statesmen who defend impe- 
rialism and take the responsibility of taxing the people for its support 
admit that our troops, after two years’ fighting, have not so far suc- 
ceeded in subduing resistance to our authority as to render unnec- 
essary a war measure so drastic and extraordinary as the banishment, 
without trial, of an editor charged with publishing sedition, they 
can not escape the admission that little headway has been made; 
and no man can tell how long we must go on increasing military ex- 
penditures. 

If the edict of banishment was wantonly pronounced—was a mere 
exhibition of the brutality of power—then the officer guilty of it 
should be tried by a court-martial and discharged from the service 
in disgrace. Take your choice, gentlemen. Are conditions such 
that we can not maintain our foothold in the Philippines without 
resorting to proceedings like this? If they are not, why were these 
proceedings had? 

Mr. Chairman, the truth is that little by little we are 
precisely the situation in the Philippine Islands. We 
with a race differing from us in ideals, in religion, in civilization. 
Our avowed object is the conquest of their country. Whether 
have grossly abused their 
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confidence. Thus believing, they abhor the idea « 
destinies to our keeping. When our soldiers succeed in cornering 
a band of Filipinos, they are butchered. So it was when Spain 
i the country. Revolt after revolt occurred, but the natives 
poorly armed, poorly equipped, unaccustomed to the use of modern 
arms and poorly supplied with them, were killed by thousands and 
finally vanquished. Over and over again this bloody spectacle dis- 
graced Spanish dominion of the islands, and if our armies and an 
American carpetbag government is to be maintained there, Ameri- 
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cans may expect it to occur over and over again in the future. 
The war has been in progress for two years, and no living man 
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can tell when it will end, and when it is over we will be compelled 
to keep the army there, not for a year or two or for a generation, 
but as long as we hold dominion over our vassal possessions. Thus 
we may hold sway, not of the entire archipelago, but of such por- 
tions of it as are occupied by our soldiers. Remove the soldiers and 
the people will resume control over their domestic affairs, which, 
as far as municipal control is concerned, was not disturbed during 
the lengthy period of Spanish occupation. We will be obeyed bya 
portion of the inhabitants, responsive to force, disobeyed by those 
not under actual surveillance, and cordially hated by all. 

This is what the taxpayers, who are footing the bill, get for their 
money, and it is all they ever will receive. In time of peace the 
victims of our cruelty will be a burden, and in time of war, should 
opportunity offer, they will flock to the standard of our enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, viewed from any standpoint, the foreign policy of 
the Administration, especially in its treatment of questions relating 
to the Orient, has been wrong, irretrievably, fatally wrong. Our 
aim should be to extend the commerce and not the sovereignty of 
the United States into oriental countries. We should exemplify to 
the yellow races the excellence of Christian civilization by the ob- 
servance of the loftiest standard of public morality. Instead of 
making of religion a cloak under which to conceal the dagger, we 
should maintain here in the New Worlda republican system of gov- 
ernment, exempt from the vices of the monarchy, and guaranteeing 
to every creature within the national boundaries and our posterity 
forever the blessings of constitutional liberty. 

Thus, and in no other way, may we hope to retain the veneration 
and love of just men and the lovers of liberty throughout the world. 
Thus, and in no other way, may we continue in the path marked 
out by the fathers of the Republic, a free people, preaching the 
propaganda of universal Democracy, a colossal figure towering high 
above those rapacious monsters of the family of nations who fatten 
upon the substance of murdered peoples, as beasts of prey upon 
their weaker fellows. Thus may Columbia continue the mission so 
full of honor—censor of injustice and despotism everywhere—the 
yrotector of popular liberty and constitutional government in these 
United States—the proud bearer of the sacred torch of Liberty 
Enlightening the World. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] 


General Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. MADDOX, 


OF GEORGIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

> Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 

Ox the bill (H. R. 14236) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for other pur- 
poses 
Mr. MADDOX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In considering the question of appropriations 
the idea is too prevalent on this floor that the resources of this 
Government are inexhaustible, that the money comes out of the 
Government and so there need be no great concern as to its dis- 
position. It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the money comes out of 
the Government, but if there need be no concern as to how it goes 
out, there is great need for concern as to how the money comes 
into the possession of the Government. There is too little con- 
sideration given to the burden that is imposed upon the taxpayer 
or to its necessity or justice. 

The question of taxation is one of the most important which the 
conscientious legislator has to consider, both as regards the amount 
of the tax and the methods by which it is imposed. No more 
serious or difficult problem has ever been presented to the sociol- 
ogist or the statesman than that of taxation; and it seems to have 
been the misfortune of our country to have fallen under the most 
unjust, unwise, and unequal method which could have been de- 
vised. Indirect taxation as enforced now by Republican methods 
is the device of the autocrat, the aristocrat, the political schemer, 
and the public plunderer. It has become the vehicle of the mer- 
cenary trickster to escape a fair share of the public expense and 
shift the burden to the shoulders of his poorer, more industrious, 
but more honest and honorable fellow-citizen. 

Why is it that this Government can not be frank and honor- 


able, open and just, with its fellow-citizens, and devise a method | denced by the advance in their prices at a ratio parallel to the ra! 
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with its dignity and standing among nations and with a care for 
the best interests of all classes of society. 

It is also its duty to see to it that the burden of this expenss 
falls equally upon all classes and that the law is so constructed 
that no class or citizen can by any possible means shift his share 
of the burden to the shoulders of his less fortunate neighbors or 
profit financially by taking advantage of any weakness or fault in 
the law. Our Government is maintained exclusively by indirect 
taxation, which is nothing more nor less as it is now used than a 
cover for public plunderers. The effect is so little understood by 
the masses that, in his ignorance of the truth, the wronged citi- 
zen submits to impositions which would cause a revolution if 
fullycomprehended. But this system is sowing theseed that will 
fruit in a whirlwind of popular indignation when its infamies are 
fully understood. It will breed an indignation against the class 
which conceived and profits by it that will burst into a storm 
which will overwhelm them. 

How do we collect this tax which we so liberally scatter in vari- 
ous appropriations? By compelling every consumer to pay double 
the value for all he consumes, a part of which cost of mainte. 
nance finds its way into the public Treasury and the balance into 
the pockets of the social buccaneers in whose interest the laws 
were enacted. The cost of food, clothing, and shelter varies little 
between the millionaire and the laborer, but the burdens it repre- 
sents to each differ immensely. 

The cost of the necessaries of life to a millionaire is insignifi- 
cant, not even noticeable, when compared to his income, but to the 
laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, the widow, to the poor man 
who is able to earn but a frugal support, it is crushing. One thou- 
sand dollars per year for maintenance would be a bagatelle to the 
one, but a hopeless undertaking for the other; and yet we take 
advantage of the necessities of the helpless one to compel him to 
give his last penny, while we allow the other to escape without 
realizing that he has been put to any cost. Is this just, is it hon- 
est? In order to get ata proper understanding of the difference 
between direct and indirect taxation let us make some compari- 
sons. In my own State the average rate of taxation for county 
purposes is about 56 cents per $100, and this is found sufficient for 
meeting all reasonable expenses. 

This tax is levied upon the assessed valuation of property. As 
the assessed value does not exceed two-thirds the actual value, the 
actual rate is less than one-half of 1 per cent—thirty-seven and 
five-tenths hundredths of 1 per cent. Let us suppose a farmer 
has a horse assessed at $100; the tax on this horse would be 56 
cents, and this would go to build and repair roads and bridges, 
pay county officials, supply school facilities, keep in repair public 
buildings, etc. A perceptible benefit is received from this tax, 
and it is proportioned with the possessions and ability of the 
individual to pay. Let us suppose, on the other hand, this same 
citizen has, during the same year, found it necessary to buy $10) 
worth of woolen clothing and carpets for his family. Of this 
$100 value, $75 is tax imposed for tariff, if the goods are imported, 
or profit to the manufacturer if they are domestic; and in return 
for this what does the citizen receive? 

This $100 worth of woolen clothing and carpets, without tho 
tariff, could be bought for $25, even say $50, but the tariff compels 
the foreign manufacturer to add the extra amount. Now, if the 
domestic manufacturer adds to his price a little less than the 


| tariff, he undersells the foreigner and secures the addition in 


profit, and the Government gets nothing. So that the extra $0 
or $75 goes into the pocket of the domestic manufacturer, the Gov- 


| ernment is defrauded, and the consumer robbed. 


If he pays $100 for a wagon, $20 of the sum is taxes, while his 
direct tax on the same wagon is only 56 cents, If he requires 
nails for repairing his house, building his fences, or shoeing his 
horses, one-half the amount he pays is taxes. If he buys nec- 


| essary clothing for his family, one-half of the amount he pays's 
| taxes. If the millionaire buys diamonds or pearls for his wile or 


daughter, only one-tenth of the amount is taxes. If the farmer 
buys coarse woolen clothing, one-half of its cost is taxes; but when 
the millionaire buys silk only one-fourth is taxes. F 
The summing up of the whole story is that an average 0! | 
least one-half of what the citizen spends for maintenance is t! 
demand for taxes, and as the average farmer, laborer, or mechanic 


+ 


| is able to earn only sufficient for his support, it is safe to say that 


more than one-half of his entire earnings are consumed in taxes. 

Average the earnings at $300 per annum, and the indirect tax con- 

sumes $150, while the direct tax consumes only $1.68. 
That a large portion of the tariff tax does not go into the Natioval 


Treasury, but into the pockets of the protected operators, 1s ¢\! 
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of taxtion so that each individual may bear only his fair share of | of duty imposed on each article. For instance, the price of 11's 


the public burden and pay only for such protection and benefit as | was advanced within twelve months after the tariff law went! 


he receives? This is the only just and equitable method of dis- 


tributing the burden of governmental expense. It is the duty of 
the legislative branch of the Government to see to it that the 
Government is conducted at the lowest cost possible consistent 
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operation 115 per cent. The tax is about 190 per cent. Wroust 
iron advanced 100 per cent; wire goods, 100 per cent; tin double L 
within a year; tin plate advanced 75 per cent; cheap grades . 
wall paper, 80 per cent; steel for horseshoes, 100 per cent; shoes ~' 
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per cent to 50 per cent; lumber, 25 per cent; barbed wire, 87.5 per 
cent; bariron, 80 per cent; window glass, 50 per cent; wire nails, {2 
per cent; stoves, 33 per cent; cotton cloth, 25 per cent; flannel, 50 
per cent, etc. fe . 

That all commodities protected by the tariff or controlled by 
trusts have advanced from 25 ag cent to 100 per cent can be 
demonstrated by incontrovertible evidence: and it can also be 
shown that from 20 per cent to 35 per cent of the stock of these 
combinations goes into the hands of promoters, who are mere 
parasites upon the body politic. The aggregate capital stock of 
trusts organized up to May 27, 1899, is reported by the Commer- 
cial Year Book and shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
8. 1900, to be $6,572,064,181. Thirty per cent of this would be 
$1,971,619,254.30, which is paid asa tribute to an idle and nonpro- 
ducing class scheming to live on the labor and industry of the 
producing masses. ; . 

Estimate the return of this entire volume of trust stock at the 
low rate of 10 per cent and we have $197,161,925.43 of tribute 
wrung from the people and flowing into the hands of the useless, 
idle, and — vicious class of social parasites who add abso- 
lutely nothing to the wealth of the nation and less in the way of 
public benefit. This sum alone represents a per capita of $2.80 
for the entire nation, or $14 for every head of a family, taken an- 
nually for tribute to schemers whose only business is to organize 
and manipulate devices to rob the industry of the nation; or a tax 
three times as great as that for county purposes in my State, if 
we estimate every man, woman, and child in the county as assessed 
for $1,000 worth of property. 

Now, further. If the aggregate capitalization is as shown by 
the Yearbook up to 1899, it is evident that the aggregate has been 
immensely increased during the past year, as the number of new 
combinations started has been phenomenal; but leaving out 
these additions and accepting the aggregate for 1899 and esti- 
mating the general average of profit as low as 30 per cent, we 
have $1,971,619,254.34. For convenience let us say $2,000.000,000, 
which sum is far below the probable amount. This sum repre- 
sents a per capita tax of about $27, or $135 to the head of each 
family; which is about five times the amount of thedirect county 
tax, assessing each man, woman, and baby at $1,000, or every 
family in the county at $5,000 assessed value, or as being actually 
worth $7,500. Could anything be more infamous or unjust? 

Taking the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1899, 
we find the gross receipts of the Treasury shown to feos been 
$1,038,451,840.18, or about one-half the profit of the stock of the 
trusts for that year, an evidence that at least one-half of the indi- 
rect taxation goes to the trusts in profit. But in our estimate it 
must be remembered that only the great aggregates of capital 
are Sagres and consequently only part of the profits demon- 
strated, 

Now let us see how a direct tax upon the accumulated wealth 
of the nation would meet the demands of the Government as well 
as this unjust and deceptive indirect system. The aggregate 
wealth of the nation increased in the decade 1880-1890 in a ratio 
of about 50 per cent for the ten years. Applying the same ratio 
of increase for the decade 1890-1900, we have an aggregate of wealth 
for the nation of $97,555,636,797. 

Estimating a levy of 1 per cent on this amount would give a 
revenue of $975,556,867, or more than the actual gross receipts for 
the year 1898, which was a normal year and not affected by the 
Spanish-war appropriation, on which year the Secretary of the 
Treasury reports $738,549,255.20 as the gross receipts—a difference 
of §237,005,111.80in favor of the 1 percent levy. This is evidence 
of the fact that an extremely small percentage levied on actual 
holdings would meet the obligations and necessities of the Gov- 
ernmentand at the same time place the burden equitably and justly. 

The gross receipts for the year 1900, increased as it was by the 
expense of the Spanish war, was, as shown by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, $886,443.117.77, or $89, 113,249.23 less than would be real- 
ized by a levy of 1 percent. Indeed, it is reasonable to assert that 
under normal conditions a levy of one-half of 1 per cent upon the 
aggregate of wealth would be sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the Government; the outrageous oppression and injustice now 
existing would be relieved, and the infamous robbery of the poor 
would cease. 

Now, this iniquitous indirect taxation, as levied by the Repub- 
lican party, reduced to cold and naked fact, is nothing more nor 
less than a method of giving to a favored class the privilege of 
levying tribute or taxes upon the industrial masses to an extent 
which, if levied by Congress in the shape of a direct tax, would 
start the blaze of revolution throughout the land, for the unearned 
profits which I have shown have been added to the cost of manu- 
factured articles are nothing more nor less than a tax levied upon 
industry by centralized wealth. The addition of 1 cent a yard to 
the cost of woolen or cotton goods for clothing, of 10 cents to the 
cost of a pair of shoes, or 1 cent to the cost of the transportation 
of a bushel of wheat, all represent a heavy tax levied on the people. 

For instance, the addition of 1 cent a bushel to the cost of 
transportation of the wheat crop of 18?9 (which would be added 
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to the cost of flour) would represent a tax aggregating $5,473,038; 
of 1 cent a yard to woolen goods would represent a tax of $3,529,748; 

1 cent a yardon cotton goods would represent a tax of about 
$2,235,815. These figures are from the census of 1890, Here isa 
tax of $11,238,601 which would be levied upon the industries of 
the country by an addition to the cost of these articles almost im- 
perceptible to the consumer. Now conceive, if you can, the enor- 
mous sum annually plundered from the people when the fabulous 
advances in the cost of every article of utility is added at the rate 
I have already shown. 

Nor is this question of the amount of burden the only or most 
serious one involved in this colossal problem; indeed, it is the one 
of the very least importance when we realize that the very foun- 
dations of our free institutions are being undermined, the equality 
of which we boast being destroyed, the liberties of the people 
being taken from them, the spirit of independence crushed, every 
characteristic which has contributed to the elevation and progres- 
sion of our people eliminated, and that they are being reduced to 
the conditions of a servile race, dependent upon the will and favor 
of a fortunate class. 

sy this system the great middle class is being destroyed, and 
soon there will exist but two classes—the extremely rich and the 
very poor—a dominant and a servile class. The palace will over- 
shadow the hovel. The spirit of independence, the courage of 
equality destroyed, the American character is emasculated and 
American citizenship degraded, our people reduced to the plane 
of the European peasantry. Nor while undergoing this change 
in the school of adversity and injustice at the hands df the very 
power which is of their own creation do they submit to the de- 
crees of necessity humbly and complacently. Thereis engendered 
in every breast and hidden in the deepest recesses of every heart a 
spirit of resentment, which will, when there seems no hope of re- 
lief and the oppression has grown unbearable, burst into a flaine 
of rage that will sweep the Jand as a besom of destruction; that will 
tear up by the root these evil systems that have been planted and 
so carefully nurtured by the mercenary and selfish spirit which 
controls and inspires the avaricious class which conceived them. 
These infamous systems have not only opened a breach between 
our people, destroyed their solidarity, and inspired class antago- 
nism and animosities, but are constantly widening the gulf, until, 
eventually, there must logically result either imperialism or 
revolution, and the history of France and the horrors of her rey- 
olution may be repeated in our own country. 

Much might be said of the enormous unnecessary burden of our 
military arm and the danger to be apprehended from following 
the course of conquest and plunder upon which we have already 
entered, but time will not permit. Suffice it to say that this 
course is the logical accompaniment of these monarchical systems, 
and a strong military power the natural and only reliance of that 
element which prospers by these systems. 

Dissimulation, rascality, and fraud are depended on until the 
outraged people will bear no more; then the bayonet, the cannon, 
and the saber are called to their brutal work of murdering liberty 
and riveting the shackles of slavery; of upholding and supporting 
the imperial throne erected by the mercenary greed, the brutal 
selfishness of the class who feed upon the substance of the helpless. 

Here I take the liberty of reproducing from the speech of the 
Hon, GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, of New York, a most careful and 
accurate legislator, an extract and a table of comparisons com- 
piled by him of the costs of the military arm of the United States 
as compared with other countries, to which I invite special atten- 
tion. Mr. McCLELLAN said: 

The combined appropriations for the Army and Navy represent the total 
war budget, or, as some European countries i to call it, the “defense 
budget.” The total war budget of the United States, excluding appropria- 
tions due to past wars, amounts to $233,102,435, or a cost per capita of popu 
lation of $3.03. Our total war budget, including appropriations due to past 
wars, amounts to $86,818,527. a cost per capita of population of $5.06. The 
total war budget of Austria-Hungary is $74,592,613, a cost per capita ef pop 
ulation of $1.66. 

_ The total war budget of France is $190,197,542, a cost per capita of popula 
tion of $4.92. The total war budget of the German Empire is $188,547.45, a 
cost per capita of population of $3.60. The total war budget of Italy is 
$62,375,243, a cost per capita of population of $1.97. The total war budget of 
Russia is $148,060,017, a cost per capita of population of $1.14. The combined 
total war budgetsof France and of the German Empire amount to $378,744,887, 
or $8,073,640 less than that of the United States. 

The criticism has been made that there can be no comparison between the 
cost of maintaining our Army and the cost of maintaining those of Europe, 
for the reason that the European private receives ‘‘no pay” and ours re- 
ceives $156 a year. Asa matter of fact, while service is compulsory on the 
Continent, the continental private is paid a small sum, amounting on the 
average toabout $56a year. In other words, our private receives about $100 
more than his comrade of Europe. This criticism does not affect compar- 
isons, as will be seen on the consideration of a few figures. 

The war budget of the German Empire is the largest in Europe. Were 
the Prussian private to receive the same pay as our private the Prussian 
army budget would be swelled to $212,354.43. Were the Russian private to 
receive the same pay as our private the Russian budget would be swelled to 
about $190,000,000 per annum. The difference in pay does not account for the 

roportionate difference in the size of the budgets. for were our Army to be 
ncreased to the size of that of the German Empire our budget would be in- 
creased by $702,644,320, making a total of $84,712,420, without including 


expenses due to past wars, or, including such expenses, making an Army 
budget of $1,009,406,712. 


ere our Army to be increased to the size of Russia’s,our budget would 
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TABLE A—Continued. 





be increased by $1,132,120,220, making a total Army budget, without including 
appropriation: due t © past wars, of $1,284,188,320, or, including appropriations 
due to past wars, making a total budget of $1,438,882.612 

i submit these figures to the consideration of the House without a Mny cor 







































































































Appropriations growing out of past wars—Continued. 








ment whatsoever. Comment is unnecessary. Arrears of pay (Spanish war) $200, 000.00 
National cemeteries --.-..... ome 192. 880.00 
TABLE A.—Analysis of the war budget of the United States as agreed to, or | Artificial limbs and appliances. EEE CEE AA A Se 97.000 
about to be agreed to, by the House of Representatives, first session Fifty-sixth SRI, 5052 enc tes cca nnadkuboadbeaeiibins 98000 00 
Congress. : CN DLE SE EE LTD EIS, 2 5 ¥) 
1. ARMY. | Secretary of War, extra clerks (Spanish war) --................. 600.( ¥) 
Auditor for War Department, extra clerks (Spanish war)..... liz 
Appropriations for the active Army. 
Army ! =. $117, 994, 649. 19 Total... Sane ene ee nee tere eee we ee eee eee men wen owen 1M, 694, : 
Military cade my bill. rete woe 7 riy< ee ere eevee! 700. Il on Appropriations for the active Army....... 2.22.2. ccc enee enc nce 152, 068" j 1 
Fortification bill one he ictiaindidboudiamtbibac) ~ Xe f s ane 
Le gislative, execu tive. anc 1 judicial bill: i Total Army budget one Se ee See eeeSeSes 600088 Seen BESeee seeee 006, 162 
Office of the Secretary of War oeaee $104, 150 | se i ani 
Office of the Auditor for the W Var Departmen 2 “818. 300 2. NAVY. 
Offices of heads of so-called “staff” dep o Naval bill. a eal aie etinidiiiatan: St, % 
ment sia gli Salat tl ek la eek) et 653, 826 Legislative, executive and. judi ial bill: 
Maintenance of three e-eighths of naan Office of the Secretary ot the Navy. ..-. .. $47,900.00 
building - aebase a bemttknen halen aaniiel 5 $45, 990 Office of the Auditorfor the Navy Departme nt GS, 080. 00 
Rent dates bataukE Game abadabettbiicabideed 13, 500 Offices of heads of bureaus, etc 224, 450.00 
SN ans Sok cies tat alin nite ci allan ts 32, 500 Maintenance of three-eighths of Depar tment 
Post a ia ieee te i tai oe ial 1,000 NE ol cunt akdne kee beans nabemee me 45, 990. 00 
COOMEERGOME SKPCNSOS 2.0.0. oc cvce cece ceeccce ssccee 58, 000 | CG IIOR. ocdscwevensecssuntees bunues 12, 750. 00 
biuaisi $1, 227, 266. 0 -— ~- 399 
Sundry civil bill: ‘ | Sundry civil bill: 
Arsenals and armories ....................... ; 281, 550 | P rinting and IE 51a wikilinls ip nth inthis aed Ra hee 127 
Military posts.... ssealaartcireahiaialaiaial ali idea ait 1, 008, 960 |} Deficiencies submitted: 
I GN Ne mitra 150, 000 | NY SUD iidininannhet te cbionedaaicinthnad a 74, 481.09 
a 5, 100 i EE Se ST a a 20, 000. 00 
Printing and bine diug sane timniael we 244,000 | January zl, hi si haseedsoak cereale mig mating ies achlieh 
Repairs, three-eighths Departmen t building Z 31, 500 EE EE ae 130, 000. 00 
Paes a 1, 721, 110.0 man 2.4 
Deficiencies submitted: " 
December 11, 1900 Na i a el <= 80. ( 
I a eeu uebimaeints 3 fi Auditor for Navy Departmer at, extr a cle rks (Spanish war ) 
January 26, 1901. ana 
—-—— 23, 197, 462. 86 eR a ee eee Pee . 8K 
I II (eel ~weeeee $152, 068, 100. 84 3. RECAPITULATION. 
duaronrintions arcunina @ . 3 _ I MUNI intel chins aialn ten alee he etmenceeitdhst .. $152,068, 100. 84 
Appropriations growing out of past wars. SUI. Sc0i0scuadethebcccénes pena *'80. 034. 335 24 ’ 
I nea BR EN 8 a5 sree AE ee oe es 5, 230. $232 
Salaries. Pension Bureau. etc .................................. ak 252. 790.00 | Army (past wars) .................. neonndeeechuae ~ 154, 604, : GO 
Re cord and Pension Office........................... ane ii 50k. 190.00 | NAVY (PASE WATS)... 22. ccccccee cccecqccccce coe-oe 31° 800 GO 
ational Homes for Disab led Vokt unteer Soldiers. .............. 3, O74, 142. 00 i = 14 
State Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers---..-.- hmocinn 950, 000.00 | - 
ok pay and bounty (civil War) ...< ...~ccccce coccccc- cocceccecss 325, 000.00 | RE SII, inctditignttid hed biti tute cities SING 
TABLE B.—Analysis of war budgets of various arniies. 
| t Cost of | f 
° ‘ostofmain-| Cost o Cost o ar 
. |Totalenlist- |50S*! 4 : : 
lp, “3 ..| Latest obtain- | * an taining one | army per | Latest obtain-| navy per oe. ie 
ger ionby|“ablearmy |°@str path, enlisted | capitaof | ablenaval | capita of oe wet 
ae Cees, budget. | Peace manfor | popula- | budget. | popula- —_— 
| | —_e- |} one year. | ~ tion. tion. 
| | | 
; | | coll ti ai i aa 
Austrie-HURgary . «<2... 00--en0- el 44, 901, 036 $67, 564, 446 368, 002 $185. 86 $1.50 $7,023, 167 | $0.15 $74, 592, 613 
France . pate deeeieeinan eed . 38,517,975 128 » 959, O64 689,541 | 218.74 3. 34 61, 238, 478 1.58 190, of 542 
German Empire ..............-.- §2, 246, 589 = 127, 743 562, 266 | 277.85 1.98 32, 419, 602 . 62 188, 5 5 
SIT 1 snc: cndinsis Getesentiits tigehaiatindnlstinds aidhiaijans 31, 479, 217 43, 920, 132 216, 720 | 202. 65 1.39 18, 455, 111 58 @,: 3 | 
Russia... neue npmbdarehnns eretinin 129, 211, 113 99, 927, 797 $35, 143 119. 65 mB 48, 132, 220 . 37 148, 060, 017 
United States, not including cost | : 
nial | 76, 295, 220 152, 068, 100 100, 000 1,520.00 1.99 80, 034, 335 1.04 233, 102, 435 | 
United States, including cost of | iE * s 
past wars ..... seratiictiiaiiidaiidaal 76, 295, =20 | 306, 762, 392 100, 000 8, 067.00 4.02 80, 056, 135 | 1. 04 386, 818, 527 
At this point I beg to submit some official statistics showing the | Annuai revenue and per capita burden, decade 1850-1 
amount of revenue collected from the people in the decade begin- | —————————————_ 
ning with 1890 and ending with 1900; also, the decade beginning cs ‘ 7a 
: * ; Ye Net rev- P lati | Per 
with 1850 and ending with 1859, showing the amount of revenue ear | “enue. opulation. | capita 
collected for each year, the population and the per capita taxes, 
and the amount of burden on each head of a family or producer. | ——————————————— esa 
These figures speak for themselves and need no comment. $43,003,430 | 23, 191, 876 | gi.ss 
| 62,559,304 | 23,995,000 2.19 
49,846,816 | 24,802,000 2 Ol | 
Annual revenue and per capita burden, 1890-1900. 61, 587, 054 25, 615, 000 2.40 | 
85 73, 800, 341 26,433,000 | 2 79 
| 18: 65,350,575 | 27,256,000 | 2.40 
eee a ; an ———— | Is 74, 056, 699 28, 083, 000 2. 64 | 
| Annual ‘ 68, 965, 313 28, 916, 000 2.38 
(1 — of | Is 46,655,366 | 29,753,000 | 1.57 
» Customs rev- | Internal rev- | Per | £ ax pe a | 1859 oe Seeces cocnce ccoccccess 53, 486, 466 30,5 506, 000 | 1.75 | 
Year enue. enue. Total. capita.| “Or fa h ee nae a 
| OF AEE General average -..........- Disintin con velcdabieiaaies 2.2 
| OF pro- a | 41,509,930 | 32,064,000 | 1.29 
| | | ducer | 
=f | : r= |" | t *Anr 1ual per capita per producer w hen the Re ~pub li can party came int 
a got 57 $142,606, 705.81 |$872, 275,290.58 | $5.93 $29.65 
1891 219, 23 | 145, 686, 249.44 | 365,208, 454.67 | 5.91 29. 55 As an illustration of the unequal distribution of the n 
oo 2 nen wn nnne anal 7 ba = Dae | _ os = e t 25.70 | taxed from the people, the following extract from the ™ 
eee S18 8 530. 62 | Mar tL 28. 8 | 278° 929' 763.43 | 4.30 21. | the Secretary of the Treasury is most striking : 
i niamened 152) 158,617.45 | 143,421, 672. 02 | 295, 580,280.47 | 4.47 22. 35 | According to his statement, during the fiscal year ending 
1896........-.| 160,021, 751. 67 | 146, 762, 864 74 306, 784 616. 4 4.58 2. = 30, 1900, there was expended for the maintenance of the m 
—- Oe. 35 | 170900 eal. 2 ae Hg me ‘3 33 65 establishment, including pensions, the enormous sum of >9>'. 
‘ penne ‘ > 4 aU, , -49 1 « , 449, . te 23.05 J P 
1899... 206, 128, 481.75 | 273, 437,161.51 | 479, 565,643.26 | 6.85 3125 978.12. Against this there is shown to have been expen le os 
190)........--| 235,164, 871.16 | 296, 327, 926. 76 | 92) 7.35 | 36.75 | civil department, including the expenses of Congress, the 
eat t oe 7 ee wae ee ae ee tive Departments, judiciary, governments in the Territories, 
Sen tate | iii ih liedl 5.424 7.22 | treasuries, public-land oftices, mints, and assay offices, the 
Oe ci. | _|_s paratively insignificant sum of $24,435,363.93, Of this amount 














only $2,636,074.12 went to the Agricultural Department for the 
encouragement and development of the most important industry 
known to man, and upon which all must depend even for life itself. 

The estimate for the military establishment for 1902 is about 
$100,000,000—largely more than the amount expended by any of 
the great monarchical powers of Europe upon its military arm; 
and this in a so-called popular government in a time of profound 
peace. What does it mean? 

The estimates for appropriations by the Fifty-sixth Congress 
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reached the appalling figure of $1,500,000,000, or a per capita of | 


$20; equal to a tax of $100 upon the head of each family. 

The appropriations for agriculture by this Congress are no more 
than the amount set apart for the military and naval schools at 
West Point and Annapolis; less than one-third as much as that for 
fortifications. The plea is made by the defenders of the protec- 
tive-tariff system that it was established for the protection of 
American labor. If this claim be true, the evidence would be 
shown in the improved condition in the manufacturing sections 
especially. 

Let us look at the conditions in New England, as shown by the 
Eleventh Census. In 1880, in Connecticut, only 10,22 per cent of 
its farms were occupied by tenants; in 1890, 43.28 per cent of the 
farmers were tenants, a loss of 33.05 per cent of free owners in ten 
years, Of her population who live in towns, 86.05 per cent were 
tenants; or an average of 64.67 of her population, rural and urban, 
are tenants. In Massachusetts, in 1880, only 8.18 per cent of the 
farmers were tenants; in 1890, 43.98 per cent were tenants. In 
the towns, 80.15 per centof the population were tenants. 
ing town homes and farms together, 77.32 per cent were tenants; 
showing a diminution of 62.26 per cent in ten years. 

In the cit 
tenants, and reckoning mortgagors as virtual tenants, 89 per 
cent. In Rhode Island, in 1880, 19.88 per cent of the farmers 


were renters; in 1890, 39.29 per cent were tenants; a diminution | 
Of the urban popu- | 


in free owners of 19.41 per cent in ten years. 
lation in 1890, 87.14 per cent were tenants. In Vermont, in 1580, 
13.41 per cent of the farms were occupied by tenants; in 1890, 
54.15 per cent, a diminution of 40.74 per cent in free home owners. 
In New Hampshire, in 1880, 8.13 per cent of the farmers were 
tenants; in 1890, 30.23 per cent. Of the town population, 70.67 
per cent were tenants in 1890, 


| 
Averag- | 


of Boston 83.57 per cent of the population were | 





There is no better evidence of prosperity than a large percentage | 


of free home owners; and yet, in the very home of the tariff sup- 
porters, we see this startling diminution in the number of free 
home owners, whole communities losing their homes. falling into 
a condition of dependence; and yet, shelterless, homeless, depend- 
eut upon others for permission to labor fora livelihood, they shout 
for protective (?) tariff and mouth about ‘‘prosperity!” Pros- 
perity for whom? 

This group of States has had the very best opportunity to pros- 
per by existing conditions. 
of industry, and those which are especially fostered by the protec- 
tive tariff; and yet we seea steady and startling diminution in the 


They have had the greatest diversity | 


proportion of free-home earners, until within ten years 70 per cent | 


are homeless, paying tribute to a small fraction of their number 
for their necessary shelter, and dependent on them for the em- 
ployment by which they may gain their food. 

The same condition isshown throughout the entire nation. On 
June 1, 1890, the general average of tenants in the aggregate of 


population, reckoning mortgage homes held on suffrance, was 74 | 


per cent, There are no figures since those given in the Eleventh 


home earners to a nation of tenants and vassals to a favored few. | 


The percentage of tenant population in the United States is 
greater to-day than that of any other nation of the civilized world 
except Great Britain, and yet we boast of our independence. 

_The percentage of tenant population is shown by reliable statis- 
tical authority to be as follows: 


Per cent. | Per cent. 


Australia ........... Ns Saal ites 10.17 | Portugal......... ee 
a ns. ca cadddbmoona vest 34.3 
| ee tg ae GiGe | COOOE....«.. oc wecascos ie er Se 12.01 
: SE I Bens. 2 os da dharicthenicwees<c 55.19 
Ss SON OD ccncecceckenvabessa i tatincditel a 
Ewe L, GORE SPER cincé cmceadesoccege 74. 00 





In Great Britain practically the entire domain is held by the 
great proprietors, and practically the entire population are ten- 
ants. Our land and commercial systems and financial methods, 
being practically identical with those of England, aided by the 
unjust and unequal mode of taxation, the logical conclusion is 
that eventually we must reach the same status in which we find 
the British people. ' 

The aggregate wealth of a nation is not evidence of its great 
prosperity; it isthe equality of its distribution which insures the 
prosperity and happiness of the people. Centralized wealth is the 
accompaniment of poverty, misery, and tyranny, ignorance, bru- 
tality, and oppression. The more general the distribution of ac- 
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Census on this subject, but there is no questioning the fact that | 15 the natural evolution of this system. Indeet ; } 
we are being surely and steadily reduced from a nation of free- | said that *‘ the tariff is the father of the trust; and no more danger- 


~ 


cumulated wealth, the freer, happier, and more enlightened the 
peop!e; the more humanizing the influences which give character 
and tone to their lives; the more elevating and refining are the 
conditions by which they are surrounded. 

The progression of human society is a question of distribution 
as well as of production. The Republican protective-tariff advo- 
cate sees only one side of the great prob!em, and his view of that 
is extremely distorted and confused. 

Since the induction of the Republican party into power its 
ablest legislators have considered only the question of production. 
Indeed, this has been the sociological problem of the century, and 
the ingenuity of the entire civilized world has been directed 
toward this one subject, the development of the productive abil- 
ity to the very greatest extent possible. The strides which have 
been made during the nineteenth century in this direction are 
without parallelin the world’s history, and the story reads like the 
conception of a disordered brain or a page from a work of fiction. 

The power of production has been developed to a point where a 
possibility of want from the lack of this power to produce does 
not exist; and yet want, destitution, suffering, starvation do ex- 
ist even with this glut of plenty, this godlike power to create— 
and why? Because the problem of distribution has been over- 
looked; because in the endeavor to produce more and more, and 
ever more, the needs and rights of the patient laborer who mikes 
this enormous production possible are ignored, overlooked, tram- 
pled upon by the overgrown avarice which is bred of this frenzy 
to produce. 

Legislation has been entirely directed in the interest of produc- 
tion. The ‘infant industries” have been *‘ protected” at the ex- 
pense of the human infants who must sustainthem. The machine, 
which was conceived as the servant of man, has become an ogre 
which devours him, a master which has enslaved him—and why? 
Because legislation has been so directed that the man has been 
compelled to supply the means of compassing his own enslave- 
ment by indirect taxation. Theindustrial masses have been com- 
pelled to bear an unequal share of the burden of progression, and 
through the necessities thrust upon them by this system of tax- 
ation their rightful share in the profits of production is taken 
from them and turned over to those in no way entitled to it. 

Indirect taxation as now applied is absolutely unjust, unwise, 
and oppressive, because it invariably fails to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which taxes should be levied, and the burden falls upon 
the class least able to bear it and which in no way profits by any 
advantage it may confer. This is true for the reason that indi- 
rect taxes are always shifted until they rest finally upon the con- 
sumer, whose necessities compel him to meet any demand which 
may be made upon him, regardless of its injustice or the hard- 
ships which they entail. 

A protective tariff results merely in the protection of the manu- 
facturer, adding the amount of the tariff to the price of his prod- 
uct, which the consumer must pay. This can be done because 
the manufacturer is protected from competition, and so becomes 
a monopolist in his field; but in the employment of his labor he 
takes full advantage of the brutal competitionin the labor field, and 
pays only what is absolutely necessary to sustain life in the human 
machine, the absence of competition in his field of production 
making the competition in the labor field severe to the point of 
brutality, and this brings us to the consideration of the latest 
evolution of indirect taxation and the tariff—the trust. 

THE TRUST 
Indeed, it has been wisely 


ous enemy to individual liberty could be conceived than the mod- 
ern trust. It isin direct antagonism to the spirit of our institu- 
tions, the arch enemy of liberty, of popular government. Itis a 
step in the direction of a return to autocracy, the quintescence of 
absolutism and slavery. 

The trust is one of the most powerful influences which could be 
brought to bear for accomplishing the centralization of power 
which will overthrow our free institutions and install in their 
stead the iron hand of imperialism. The workings of this system 
are so insidious, so secret, its advances so gradual and stealthy, 
that the average citizen is enmeshed within its toils before he has 
time to realize the situation unless he is warned and put upon his 
guard. The trust system has developed gradually and imper- 
ceptibly, because, as has been said, it is the natural outgrowth of 
existing systems; it is the logical result of the protective tariff 
idea, 

The evolution of the ages has brought about conditions never 
dreamed of, even by the seer in the past. Human society is a 
complicated mechanism, and human nature varies under varying 
conditions. Necessity is a stern master, and the character of the 
human animal is vitally influenced by it. Our social evolution 
has placed the individual between two powers—tle one, the polit- 
ical government under which he lives, and which is of his own 
choosing, the burden of which is not heavy; the other, the power 
which controls the field of industry by which he exists, and which 
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is not of his own choosing, yet its mandates to him mean com- 
fort or misery, life or death. 

In this sense he is a slave. The master, through his rate of 
wages, dictates the kind of clothes he may wear, the food he may 
eat, the kind of shelter he may have, the advantages his children 
may enjoy. Sumptuary laws would be light oppression compared 
with such a condition. He is absolutely the creature of a master 
who controls the conditions which environ him. He is depend- 
ent upon this power for his very existence and the sustenance 
of those dependent upon him. His political government says to 
him he shall have the right to choose whomever he may desire to 
represent him in its legislative halls; the industrial baron, con- 
trolling his field of labor, says ‘‘support our candidate or you 
lose your job.” The Creator of the universe has decreed ‘‘in the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” His children must have 
food and shelter; his political government will not provide these. 
He must have employment, and so he obeys his industrial mas- 
ter, and in this way becomes a party to his own enslavement. 
The legislative body is polluted by the creatures of the great cor- 


| 


porations, and its enactments are the dictations of the monopolists. | 


The public servants become the creatures of mercenary, soulless 
combinations, the Government but the tool of the monopolists, 
and its power is used to enforce the vassalage of the people whose 
rights and liberties it should safeguard and defend. The outcome 
of the system must logically be the destruction of popular gov- 


ernment and the establishment of an industrial feudalism, more | 


oppressive, more brutal, more tyrannical, than an Asiatic autoc- 
racy, and yet the farce, the pretense of popular government might 
be maintained. 


The final result of this system of taxation must be the perver- | 


sion and overthrow of our institutions. We have had warning 
sufficient; the evidence is before our eyes; if we fail to heed we 
have only ourselves to blame, and the stupidity and selfishness of 
poor human nature. Another grand vessel, freighted with the 
fate of millions of human beings will be wrecked upon the rock of 
human greed, human selfishness, by the stupidity and treachery 
of the directing head, and another black page will be added to 
the history of human governments. 

Another great danger from the fostering and building up of 
these great monopolies and aggregations of capital is usually 
overlooked by the average citizen. It is the closing of great fields 
of industry against the individual, thus shutting him out from 
the opportunity of employment and enforcing idleness and suffer- 
ing. This enforced idleness and the closing of the fields of indus- 
try against the productive energy of the nation is a crime against 
society as well as against the citizen. 

It is to the interest of society to have the entire industrial force 
employed to its full capacity, and at the least cost to the indi- 
vidual. The building up of these great monopolies either shuts 
out this force from the opportunity to apply its productive energy 


to the greatest extent, or it is employed only at the greatest cost | 


of the consumer. 
vast reduction in the aggregate of produced values which the in- 
dustrial energy of society is capable of creating if allowed. Pro- 
duction is limited by the greed of the monopolist, and only allowed 
to the extent that it is profitable to him. The interest of society 
is entirely ignored to further the mercenary advantage of this in- 
dustrial dictator. 

The trust, upon invading a field of industry, gains cgntrol of all 
producing plants. It then estimates what amount of production 
san command a certain profit, and then closes a sufficient number 
of plants to limit the output to this estimated quantity. The 
operatives in these closed plants are thrown out of employment; 
they are deprived of their means of support, and society of the 
product of their labor, for the profit of the monopolist. 

In the great mineral, coal, and oil fields millions of acres are 
held idle and inaccessible to individual industry and capital in 
order that the monopolists may control the output and prices, 
thousands of industrious laborers are deprived of employment, 
and the people compelled to pay whatever demand the monopolist 
may choose to make for whatever they are compelled to use, and 
so the productive energy is reduced to the lowest limit in the in- 
terest of the monopolist instead of operated to the full limitin the 
interest of the people. 

In many localities, within the past few years, prosperous and 
thriving communities engaged in certain industries have been 
practically destroyed by the closing down in this way of the plants 
upon which they depended for employment. Towns have been 
depopulated, or entire communities reduced to destitution and 
idleness for the purpose of adding to the profits of the trust and 
further increasing the fabulous aggregations of wealth possessed 
by the operators of these inhuman combinations. 

People through ages have been accustomed to look only to po- 
litical power and government as the source of danger to their lib- 
erties and encroachment upon their rights: but now we are men- 
aced by dangers from another source, we are confronted by entirely 


| 


The result is a most serious hindrance and a | 





new conditions; yet it is true that these conditions have grown 
out of unwise or treacherous political policies, 

This struggle for wealth is merely a new phase of the never. 
ending struggle for power. Money is the weapon of the moder) 
**Conguistador,” the modern social buccaneer. It is the samo 
spirit which instigated Xerxes, Genghis Khan, Wiiliam the Con. 
queror; indeed, it is the same spirit which instigated the armed 
conquest of every unfortunate people of which history tells the 
brutal and horrible tale. 

It is the love of power conrerred by wealth which is the inspir- 
ing motive. Wealth is power; centralized wealth is centralized 
power; distributed wealth is distributed power; the more equally 
the wealth of a nation is distributed among the people the more 
equally is the power divided. Centralized wealth is autocracy: 
distributed wealth is democracy. The policy which tends to cep. 
tralize wealth in the hands of a few is the policy that wil! pull 
down the pillars which support the temple of our liberty. The 
brain that conceives or supports such a policy is a traitor to free 
institutions and free government. Not only is the policy which 
tends to centralize the wealth of a nation dangerous from a polit 
ical and sociological point of view, but it is a deadly blight to 
moral tone and character of the society in which it is possible. 

The same influence which makes a tyrant makes a slave, and 
the influences growing out of existing conditions work in two 
directions, and are equally destructive in both. On the one hand 
they develop on the part of the fortunate and successful a spiri 
of arrogance; they become overbearing, self-asserting, heartless, 
and tyrannical, until they come finally to demand and compe! 
whatever they may desire. Sympathy, the spirit of philanthropy, 
is destroyed, and they come to regard the common herd as mere 
brute animals, whose only mission is to serve their selfish pur- 
poses and to contribute to their pleasure and profit. 

On the other hand, it makes the weak and unsuccessful treach 
erous, cruel, servile; it destroys their independence and manhood, 
makes them sycophants, sneaks, and toadies who fawn at the fi 
of power. To make high-toned, honorable, and manly men there 
must be preserved the pride of character, self-respect, and sen 
of independence that inspires to undertaking and restrains from 
servility, that gives courage to do right because it is honora!)! 
and to ignore mercenary ends where principle and honor are in- 
volved. 

This centralization of wealth, then, which is the result of il! 
‘conceived and wrongly adopted systems is undermining the moral 
tone of society; is warping the American character out of shap 
is building up class distinctions and destroying the manhood 
the rising generation; is gradually developing in this country t 
distinctions which have held Europe in the grasp of monarchy for 
ages. Itis undermining the foundations of our institutions and 
poisoning the air of liberty which inspires our youth. 

Call your institutions what you may; sing of the “ glory of the 
flag’ and the ‘equality ” and ‘‘liberty” of your citizens; but i! 
The cold fact r 
| mains that man is the slave of his necessities, and that man who 

has the power to command those necessities is the master of him 
enslaved by them. This is the secret of greed of wealth, and 
especially of aggregated wealth, and, so far from the enormous 
fortunes accumulated by the favored few being an evidence oi! 
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| allends in oratory and artificial enthusiasm. 


of the perversion of our institutions, and the dangers which are 
now menacing our people. 


| 
| 
| our prosperity, they are the strongest evidence of our degenera 
| 


| population? Surely not to the bone and sinew of the country 
| only reliance in time of danger and darkness. 


We boast of our prosperity, when the fact is of record tha‘ in 
fifty years—indeed,in thirty—we have degenerated from a nation 
| of free home owners to a community 74 per cent of whom ar 
homeless, a greater percentage than is known in Europe, ¢\ 
Great Britain. Thirty years ago practically the entire popula 
tion was engaged in gainful employment. Whole communi! 
are now shut out from their employment and their means c' 
sistence taken from them. : 

Fifty years ago the wives, and daughters, and dependent fema 
relatives of manly American citizens were happy in their ! 
employed in a womanly way with their household affairs; to- 
millions of these delicate and sensitive females are the s!a\ 
the factory, the sweat shop, and the store, struggling for a pittance 
to keep life in their children and themselves, while their natur 
protectors are helpless to aid them, indeed forced into compet!u0" 
with them for the pittance theyearn. Yes; this infamous sys'°"! 
is bringing us to the lane of barbarism, making capitai of te. 
helplessness while it destroys the manhood of our men 

Prosperity has come to some, it is true, but to what class 0! 


Fifty years aso 





| 


hunger and starvation were strangers to Americans; to-day th«) 
are visitors to many and feared by thousands. In our great cel 
ters of population destitution is so familiar that its misery fa1's ‘? 
create a passingcomment. The earnings of the industrial mass’s 
are swallowed up in the demands of the masters of industry for 


profit and added to their already fabulous hoardings. 
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The tax is so ingeniously arranged that the ragged laborer and 

coarsely clothed farmer pay for the gorgeous array of the manipu- 
lator of schemes. The farmer toils to produce from the earth the 
necessaries of life, and the profit goes to the speculator. The 
mechanic produces, for a mere subsistence, wealth which is en- 
joyed by another. The miner risks his life in the darkness and 
filth and nauseous gases of the mine to bring to the light of day 
riches from the treasure-house of Pluto, to be disposed and en- 
joyed by another. 
” It seems a severe strain upon the petnctgies of justice and the 
spirit of equity to claim that one man may be taxed and burdened 
in order that another may be enabled to succeed in his private 
business undertakings; but yet, if it were admitted that the pro- 
tective system was excusable at the time of its enactment, under 
the plea of urgent necessity, when our manufacturing industries 
were in their infancy and required governmental aid to enable 
them to compete with those of older countries, still such an ad- 
mission would not justify the continuance of this tyrannical out- 
rage upon the great mass of our people at this time, when these 
industries have grown to be colossal institutions, many of them 
without parallel in the civilized world at any stage of its progres- 
g§10n. 

Had the manufactories been operated by the Government for 
the common benefit of the body politic, the equity of the system 
would be more apparent; but tolevy a tax upon a man who must 
struggle for the necessaries of life in order that another may 


amass a colossal fortune is straining the thread of justice to the | 


breaking point. To-day our manufactories of every kind are not 
only able to compete with those of Europe, but they even threaten 
to monopolize certain lines of production. To-day the invasion 
of Europe by our manufacturers is more feared by European gov- 
ernments than an invasion of our armies would be, 

In certain lines of production great numbers of factories have 
been closed in England and on the Continent and their machinery 
and operatives moved to this country in order to exist and to en- 
joy the advantage our tariff system gives. Nor has any resultant 
benefit come to our people from these years of burden and oppres- 
sion to build up this system. Indeed, theinjustice and oppression 
grows heavier and more overwhelming. While our manufactur- 
ers are enabled to compete with those of Europe in their own 
fields, and while they sell their product cheaper to the people of 
Europe than their manufacturers can, they recoup themselves by 
charging our own people more than they do those of foreign coun- 
tries, including freight. 

There are many articles that are manufactured in this country 
which can be bought in Europe or Mexico and transported back 
here for less cost than they could be bought at home. And why? 
Because our manufacturers can sell in foreign countries at the 
very least margin of profit, or even at a loss, and make up their 
shortage by charging home consumers enough in addition toa 
just price. 

An illustration of this is prominent to-day in the steel industry. 
This may be truthfully called the ‘“‘ age of steel,” as the use of 
this metal enters more generally into the consumption of every 
industry than any other material. Forty years ago our furnaces 
and forges were not of sufficient consequence tocommand notice. 
To-day they dominate the world, and within the past month a 
combination has been effected, capitalized at two thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, and a half dozen men direct its operations and 
absorb its earnings. Why, a European king is a mere pigmy be- 
side one of these giants. Its powers overshadow that of govern- 
ment. Before its money income the wealth of Croesus dwindles 
into a mere pittance. This giant of commerce threatens the 
peace of nations. 

Ingland, that for a century has controlled the steel trade of the 
world, stands aghast before this mighty colossus which threatens 
to extinguish her furnace fires and the light of her forges while 
her industrial people must starve. Germany fears for her indus- 
tries, and Russia is powerless, with her mighty army and millions 
of people. This one commercial giant has filled Europe with 
trepidation and the world with amazement. It is the creation of 
our own injustice and folly. It sells its rails, its structural ma- 
terial, etc., in Russia, England, Germany, Egypt, anywhere, 
cheaper than it does at home, and no nation on earth can build 
ships for its navies or commerce, railroads for its transportation, 
or viaducts and bridges without directly or indirectly paying it 
tribute, 

Compare such power as is here aggregated in the hands ofa 
half dozen private men with that of the political ruler of a nation, 
and a slight conception may be had of what our policies may 
eventually develop, when it is taken into consideration that this 
is merely one of many great combinations of capital and power 
which such policies have evolved. This is more than a mere 
question of politics; it is a colossal sociological problem, upon 
which rests the perpetuity of our institutions, the liberty of our 
children, 

We have been nourishing a lion's cub, which, grown to matu- 





rity, will turn and rend us; we arecreating a power which already 
overshadows our political Government, and whose heavy hand 
already presses upon the people and compels submission to its will 
regardless of their interest or rights. And, worse than all, the 
benefits of this system are purely sectional; indeed, confined to 
an extremely limited area and an infinitesimal proportion of our 
population. 

The conditions prevailing in our country during the greater 
portion of the century after the foundation of our Government 
were such as to prevent the development of manufacturing indus- 
tries except in this particular portion of the Northeast. The bal- 
ance was entirely and exclusively agricultural and pastoral. This 
condition practically prevails to-day, and the South and West re- 
main dependent upon agricultural industry, while the Northeast, 
where the sccial conditions were favorable, hascontinued to be the 
manufacturing section. During this century population has in- 
creased enormously throughout the vast extent of agricultural 
territory, while that of the manufacturing section has grown much 
more slowly. 

The enormous aggregate of taxes (really profit to the mannfac- 
turers) paid by this immense agricultural population has been for 
decades flowing steadily into the pockets of these favored peopleand 
this favored section, until fortunes unparalleled have been built 
up on the one hand, and on the other the farms covered with mort- 
gages and the people reduced to brutal struggle for the necessaries 
of life. The fact is that this favored manufacturing section has 
been an incubus upon the agricultural regions of the West and 
South for the past forty years. 

It has been a very ‘‘Old Man of the Sea” upon the shoulders of 
the agricultural Sinbad. It has been maintained by and its co- 
lossal fortunes amassed from the unjust burden put upon the West 
and South forits benefit. It has been sucking the lifeblood of 
Western and Southern industry until it is bloated with fullness 
and arrogant in its affluence. It has been maintained by its 
Western and Southern vassals until it begins to consider that it 
has a right to demand such tribute and uses the General Govern- 
ment to collect its tithes. 

But, after all, the great and vital question naturally presents 
itself, ‘‘ How are we to equalize the burdens to be borne by the 
people in the support of the Federal Government?” The Consti- 
tution provides that ‘‘no capitation or other direct tax shall be 
laid unless in proportion to the census or enumeration.” Thus it 
will be seen that to levy a direct tax (such as is now levied upon 
property in the various States) would be contrary to the funda- 
mental law of the land. It is seen that the only direct tax which 
Congress is authorized by the Constitution to levy is a per capita 
fixed by population, and here the changed conditions now exist- 
ing become vividly apparent. 

When the Constitution was framed our people were homogene- 
ous; there were no great class distinctions; there was a community 
of interest; no overgrown wealth on the one hand and abject pov- 
erty on the other. There was a general, equitable distribution of 
property, and the entire country was exclusivey agricultural. 
Under these conditions a per capita levy upon the enumerated 
population would represent as nearly an equitable distribution as 
could be arrived at, and what injustice might result would not 
have been a noticeable burden upon any citizen. 

The clause was evidently designed to insure an equitable distri- 
bution, but changed conditions make this clause inoperative. In- 
deed, its enforcement would result in as flagrant injustice as that 
under which we now suffer. To illustrate, suppose we desired to 
raise a revenue of $75,000,000 from a population of 75,000,000 peo- 
ple. The Constitution would require that a per capita of $1 be 
assessed against each individual. 

Now, this tax would be nothing to the millionaire, but would 
mean a whole day of toil to the laborer, leaving nothing for main- 
tenance. It is unquestionable, then, that in order to enable Con- 
gress to levy a just and equitable tax for the maintenance of the 
Federal Government it is necessary that the Constitution be re- 
adapted to the changed conditions, and that it be made possible 
to levy a tax upon property, as is done now in every State, county, 
and municipality in the Union. 

This is not only a proper action on the part of Congress, but a 
necessary one. The iniquitous system so long in vogue has, as I 
already said, compelled one section of the country to pay tribute 
to another to such an enormous extent that the one is reduced to 
penury and the other raised to affluence, all the wealth created 
by the industry of the one transferred into the pockets of the 
other. The taxes imposed upon the South and West to support 
the Federal Government and the protected industries of the North 
and East have plundered them to the extent that it has been al- 
most impossible for the great mass of the people of those sections 
to accumulate more than the necessities of life, while in the pro- 
tected sections fabulous fortunes have been amassed and luxury 
greater than was ever known even inimperial Rome enjoyed. 

By this the very fundamental idea upon which our Constitution 
and Government were founded is destruyed—that of equality—and 
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class distinctions are being built up in express opposition to the 
spirit of our institutions. This being unquestionably true, it 
is beyond question the urgent duty of Congress to so amend the 
Constitution as to adapt it properly to existing conditions, and if 
possible reestablish that condition of equality which the founders 
of our Government struggled to provide. 

The industrial power of the nation is enslaved and only its 
masters are prosperous. The gambler has been transmuted into 
the financier, and gambling has become the aristocratic calling for 
the élite. The stock gambler is the ‘‘ Napoleon of finance,” the 
schemer and sharper is the ‘‘ business prodigy,” the bucket-shop 


Government, 


The darkest day for America and its institutions dawned when | 


these policies were formulated. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
ordinarily intelligent people can always be deceived by such 
methods and held in servitude through deception? Hardly so. 
The time must come when a ray of intelligence will penetrate 


the brain of the sleeping lion and he will arouse himself in his | 


own defense. Even this contingency has been provided for by 
the plotters, and when the time comes, as come it must, when the 
iron hand must strike to maintain established conditions it will 
be found ready gauntleted and armed. 

The military branch of the organization has not been overlooked, 
and the Army and Navy are ready and prepared. The Army has 
been increased to a sufficient strength to insure prompt and effi- 
cient service. Extraordinary powers have been granted to the 
President until his powers to-day are greater than those in the 
hands of any potentate in Europe. 

All is prepared, and when the patience of the people will bear 
no more then deception will be thrown to the winds and the 
tiger claws will spring forth from the velvet glove to rend and 
tear and slay, to maintain established systems and conditions 
treacherously imposed upon a long-suffering and patient people. 
and the iron hand of imperialism will lead us back, manacled and 
shackled, into the darkness of medizeval vassalage; or, it might 
possibly be, the bright spirit of liberty will lead us through the 
fires of revolution and desolation of war into the light of a new 
and advanced civilization, which will be the grandest and the 
noblest achievement of the human intellect and human valor, 
and build up a new social structure, from the summit of which 
our children’s children will look back upon the systems and 
conditions of this time as we now look back upon those of the 
early autocracies or the hideous social nightmare of the middle 
ages. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 


OF UTAH, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 15, 1901, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. KING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If it were within my power I would prevent 
the passage of this bill. I have examined it with some care and 
am convinced that it is not such a measure as should secure the 
approval of this House. But any efforts to either amend this bill 


or prevent its passage will prove futile. During its consideration | 


amendments have been offered by various members, but all have 
been rejected. No criticism, no matter how just, produces re- 
sults; no proposition, however meritorious, if it changes the bill, 
is acceptable. There must be something more in the structure of 
this measure than is apparent upon the surface that renders it so 
invulnerable. It would be interesting for us and the country to 
know all of the reasons which have produced this invincible con- 
dition. It is supposed that when important measures are consid- 
ered in che House, and especially in Committee of the Whole, they 


are imperfect, and that the discussions which ensue are advan- | 


tageous to the extent of pointing out errors and suggesting how 
defects may be remedied. But river and harbor bills seem to be 


governed by a different rule. Some wonderful alchemist forms | 


them and no earthly power can change them. Is it not wonder- 
ful that such supernatural powers are employed in the formation 
of these bills? 

The genius and greatness of men are employed, and they be- 
queath to the world splendid works of art and mighty products 
of intellectual power. Governments are formed, nations are 








| slight protest is heard, but the protestant is soon silenced and th 


founded; but with all their power and splendor the weakness of 
mortality and the touch of the finite are found, and ultim itely 


| death overtakesthem. Man, the crowning creation of the Infinite, 
| though he communes with the stars and comprehends eternities, 


fades away and is forgotten; but to those who see the stamp of 
imperfection upon all things and the seal of mortality and death 
everywhere, there is ground for courage, and their skepticism as 
to the creation of a perfect work can be removed when they are 
confronted by this superlatively perfect product—the river and 
harbor bill. So exquisite,so beautifully rounded, so symmetrical, 


| artistic, and glorious in every particular, in every lineament and 
loafer is the “‘ business man.” Gamblers dictate the policy of the | 


in every feature, is this more than human creation that all the 
power of Congress is unavailing to produce even the most infini- 
tesimal change. 

Great governmental questions are forgotten, mighty principles 
that involve tho rights of the people and the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment seem to be ignored when the proposition is presented to 
divide a portion of the Treasury among the people through the 
instrumentality of the river and harbor bill. Members darken 
the River and Harbor Committee room, and local cominittees 
haunt the corridors of the Capitol, importunate in their demands 
for gigantic appropriations for their respective sections. The 
Government is regarded as a great Fortunatus; the dispenser of 
riches, the giver of all gifts. 

The repository of the people's delegated power is by this false 
view regarded as the sourceof power. The people, departing from 


| the teachings of the fathers and the paths of safety, are investing 


the Federal Government with prohibited power and according to 
it an omnipotence that must excite the gravest apprehension for 
the future of the Republicin the minds of all thoughtful, patriotic 
citizens, 

Authority is ascribed to it which is absolutely unauthorized, 
and which will, if usurped and possessed by the National Govern 
ment, prove destructive of the liberty of the citizen and the sov- 
ereignty of the State. 

We must return to the position that the General Government is 


| a creature of limited powers; that it is circumscribed, restricted, 


and organized to preserve the individual and afford opportunity 
for the redemption which comes from self-effort. But under th 
modern view, with our false teachings, with our imperialisti: 
tendencies, with our slavish reverence for power, with our eager- 


! ness to throw off the sovereignty of the citizen, to put upon th 


people the badge of servitude and take from the nation’s brow th: 
charter of our liberties and place thereon a crown symbolizing 
despotic power and unlimited authority, we turn from the pre- 
cepts and examples of the past and use the Government as an en 
gine for personal advancement, and are used by it for the ag: 
grandizement and the profit of the few. This bill is not perfect 
either in structure or in detail. It is not exclusively national 
it is not purely in the interest of commerce in the proper, leg 
mate, and constitutional sense. Itis not afair or honest work 
nor does it come here with clear countenance and independent 
bearing. It has been charged during this debate that no matte! 
what assaults may be made upon it, its passage is assured. Does 
it mean that there has been bargaining, and trafficking. and trad 
ing, and wire-pulling, and reciprocal considerations? If not, why 
this confidence and this supreme assurance, if not contemptuous 
effrontery? 

Mr. Chairman, it is needless to talk in parables or riddles c 
ingthismeasure. This bill will pass; no power can prevent 
local interests of enough sections have been cared for that a 


riti 


| ceedings in the House are farcical. Why does the distil 
| chairman permit discussion in the House? Why not mov 


previous question and pass the bill without a word of discussion 


| or explanation? It could have been passed just as well two days 


ago or three days ago as now. It could as well pass now as to- 
morrow or next day. ; E 
Members are frequently heard to complain about the “ine:,ua- 
ities” of the bill; and sometimes they will let it be known th 
while their particular proposition is of great importance ani is en- 
titled to consideration, other items of the bill are unjust, and th 
appropriations are unwarranted. Yet, when the weak places 


| designated by them are assaulted, no open support is given, al 


when the vote is called, such members are usually found sup] 
ing the committee and the appropriations, so earnestly by the 
condemned. So, weall know that when the whip is cracked mem- 
bers fall into line and support the bill in its entirety. : 

It is true there is occasional discontent, and here and there 8 
opposition is soon following meekly and obediently in the wake 0 
this measure as it triumphantly marches through these legis!ative 


halls, When my friend from Washington {[Mr. Cusuman], like 
| gallant and heroic Don Quixote, attacked this measure and so 


clearly demonstrated its enoriities, | thought there might be crys 
tallized a sufficient opposition to presenta formidable front. But 
Iam doomed to disappointment. He is quiet now, and [ am 1n- 
clined to believe he will support the bill. Other gentlemen have 
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raised their voices in tumultuous cry,as if they would destroy the 
bill, but their voices are now stilled and all discordant sounds have 
been hushed. 

The prospects of securing $60,000,000 for distribution in most of 
the States is too alluring. If members fail to struggle for a por- 
tion of this ‘* booty,” their constituents are angered; no moral or 
constitutional questions can be interposed by Representatives to 
prevent this piratical benefaction. Is there not money in the 
Treasury? Are there not attenuated creeks and insignificant coves 
upon which work can be done and for which work contracts may 
be secured which will *‘ put money in circulation?” 

Thus it is reasoned, and so river and harbor bills are formed, 
recognition being given to unworthy and thieving propositions in 
order to secure needed appropriations for meritorious propositions. 
To improve great waterways and harbors, the Federal Government 
is compelled to care for hundreds of local streams and coast in- 
dentations. In order to do a proper thing a criminal act is per- 
formed. Toimprove ‘‘navigable” streams, millions of dollars are 
syuandered on unnavigable ones. 

Mr, Chairman, an examination of the various items contained in 
this bill conclusively demonstrates that it lacks the qualities of 
nationality. When the Constitution committed to Congress the 
power “to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States and with Indian tribes,” it was not contemplated 
that the Federal Government should embark upon works of in- 
ternal improvement that were purely local in their character. 

[t is not my purpose to analyze this constitutional provision and 
show the construction which has been placed upon it in the many 
adjudications by the Federal courts. 1 know that it is contended 
by some that under this grant to the Federal Government it has 
the power to undertake any work that conduces in the remotest 
degree to the development of commerce or industrial activity. 
Under this wide and unrestricted interpretation there would be 
no limitation whatever upon the power of the National Govern- 
ment. When it iscontended that expediency is alone the question 
that is addressed to the legislative branch of the Government, then 
indeed is the Constitution a rope of sand. 

The roads and bridges and highways are connected with com- 
merce, no matter how local and provincial they may be. The 
minutest vein or artery is a part of the human system; the coun- 
try lane over which passes the rude cart in one sense is related to 
the commercial system of the country: every wagon that carries 
a tree which is to be converted into timber or the finished product, 
is an instrument of commerce; the winding mountain stream 
down which floats the timber that has been taken from the moun 
tain tops has some relation to commerce. And yet how it would 
shock the ideas of the people if we said the Federal Government 
under its power to regulate commerce, could improve the country 
roads and lanes and build bridges over the streams in our moun- 
tain fastnesses, and span the small creeks that meander through 
the meadows in our fertile prairie States, 

This grant of power has been perverted; it has been distorted 
and is now used for the purpose of plundering the Treasury and 
squandering millions in improper and illegitimate enterprises. 
Members —— about the increase of commerce, and then gravely 
assure the House that it is the direct result of this class of appro- 
priations. We would have had commerce without a dollar ap- 
propriated by river and harbor bills. We had commerce upon 
the Mississippi River before the Government had expended mil- 
lions in wasteful, profitless surveys and undertakings. 

This constitutional provision is to be reasonably and sensibly 
considered, The jealousies of the colonists and the impediments 
offered by them which restricted commerce between the colonies 
led to the investment in the Federal Government of the power to 
regulate commerce. The principal purpose was to prevent the 
States from imposing duties and tariffs upon articles imported 
from one State into another; but under this proper grant of power 
we are now establishing a system so meretricious and far-reaching 
in its evil consequences that it should arouse the attention of all 
who desire the perpetuation of constitutional government. 

It is clear that the constitutional grant to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the regulation of commerce is not an unrestricted power 
to undertake any enterprise and engage in any business which 
might remotely be connected with commercial activities. It was 
not intended by the framers of the Constitution thatthe Federal 
Government should engage in pursuits which of necessity belong 
to private enterprise, nor in undertakings of a State character. 
The work of the parent Government is national, notlocal. Trans- 
portation companies are engaged in commerce. Manufacturers, 
with their multiform productions of farm and field and forge and 
mill, contribute to the development of commerce. If, as some 
Republicans contend, the entire subject of commerce is by the 
Constitution committed to the Federal Government and there is 
no inhibition upon its power to build roads and bridges and high- 
ways and employ all the concomitants that belong to commerce, 
then, instead of this being a republic, it is a stupendous social- 
istic organization. 
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Under the view expressed by some, Congress could assume con- 
trol of all the arteries and channels of trade and commerce, the 
instrumentalities employed in the development of commerce, and 
the production of the multiform creations which are the outgrowth 
of our marvelous industrial development. If Congress is deter- 
mined in this matter only by the question of expediency, a most 
tyrannous and dangerous power rests in the Federal Government. 
Such an py eee as this is monstrous, and converts the Re- 
public into a despotism which in time will prove unendurable. 

This latitudinarian and vicious construction goes to the extent 
of vesting in Congress power to create commerce, and so the 
Treasury of the United States is to be placed in the keeping of 
individuals who desire to supplement and improve the works of 
the Almighty, and make rivers where none exist and harbors 
where none is found or desired. This bill ought to be labeled ‘‘A 
bill to plunder the people and make trout streams navigable 
rivers, and mill ponds and sandy beaches international harbors.” 

If the Federal Government has power to enter a State and ex- 
pend hundreds of millions of dollars to convert sluggish, tortuous, 
insignificant, dribbling creeks into such proportions, by building 
locks and dams and joining other streams with them, that cur- 
rents sufficiently large to float flatboats and a few saw logs are 
formed, the conclusion, of course, must be irresistible that the 
Government can construct highways, build railroads, and engage 
in the multitudinous industrial and commercial pursuits that en- 
gage individual endeavor. 

‘rhe Constitution does not confer such unbridled power upon 
Congress in this regard. A few years ago a citizen of Ohio mar- 
shaled unemployed men and marched to the capital of the nation. 
Doubtless he had read of the great viaducts, causeways, and high- 
ways constructed in the days of imperial Rome, and deduced the 
proposition that this Republic would parallel this gigantic 
national work. Coxeyism was ridiculed and men were not want- 
ing to denounce the scheme as wild and chimerical as well as un- 
constitutional, and yet if the provisions of this bill are to be car- 
ried out, and others of a similar character, the demands of Coxey 
become respectable when a comparison is instituted. 

It is the fashion now for every man who lives upon the sea- 
shore to ask to have a harbor constructed abutting upon his land, 
and he and his friends and all the influences which can be com- 
manded are skillfully and persistently employed, first to create a 
local sentiment favorable to the scheme, then to secure the coop- 
eration of the Representative of the district; then to subsidize the 
press, and lastly to assault Congress, and by logrolling, and job- 
bery. and deals, and trades, and bargaining, secure an appropria- 
tion from the Federal Treasury. 

An examination of this bill and the engineer's reports, as well 
as other data accompanying it, show that little streams 2 feet 
in depth and 20 or 30 feet in width that rise in some interior 
county in a State and not connected with any other State, are 
deemed of sufficient importance to warrant governmental super- 
vision and Federal appropriations under the pretense of regulating 
‘commerce with foreign nations and among the several! States.” 
As I remember, it has been admitted upon the floor during this 
discussion, when attention was challenged to one inconsequential 
brook, that small boats of sand were floated a few miles to a town 
below. This was the commerce upon the stream. Howimportant 
this was to the people of the United States to be able to float upon 
the broad expanse of a mighty torrential stream 2 feet deep and 
20 feet wide a few loads of sand! 

How beneficent is the reign of this Government and how stu- 
pendous are its achievements! 

Later we may expect to see the engineers, the great men of sci- 
ence, employed by the Government, engaged in mighty engineer- 
ing feats in determining how to deepen and widen and improve 
the brooks upon the farms of the people of the United States in 
order that they may float their cord wood from one part of the 
farm to another. This would be a ‘regulation of commerce.” 
Cord wood is an article of commerce; it enters into the wants of 
man and is an important adjunct to the comfort if not the civili- 
zation of the people. 

It was never contemplated that the public Treasury should be 
employed for any such purposes as are set forth in many of the 
provisions of this bill. If there is norule, nolimitation whatever 
upon Congress, no fixed principle which is to determine the char- 
acter of these appropriations and the place of their expenditure, 
then the work of plunder will rapidly increase and the consequent 
burdens upon the people will be multiplied, because the success of 
each illegitimate scheme is chronicled throughout thecountry and 
engenders a desire upon the part of other sections to the same 
ignoble and criminal efforts. 

It is a familiar rule that one bad precedent is soon followed by 
similar wrongs. An example of this fact is discovered in the ap- 
propriations made by the Federal Government fer fairs and expo- 
sitions. If one State receives an appropriation for an exposition 
it encourages others to organize expositions, oftentimes being 
stimulated in their efforts by the fact that they expect an appro- 
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riation from Congress; so that now it is becoming a profitable 
Sosien ss industry to promote expositions and fairs and ‘ Pan- 
American” exhibitions, and to organize raids upon the Federal 
Treasury. Private corporations are formed, and when a small 
amount of capital stock is subscribed a lobby is organized and 
the halls of Congress invaded, persuasive arguments are used, 
the bad precedents established are cited, and it is claimed that, the 
Federal Government having aided Philadelphia and Chicago and 
Atlanta and Nashville and New Orleans and Buffalo, it would be 
an unjust discrimination to not now give liberally for St. Louis 
and Charleston. 

Then the promoters appeal to the boards of trade of other large 
cities and to prominent citizens as well as speculators and real- 
estate boomers and stock jobbers in other sections in which expo- 
sitions at the expense of the Federal Government have not yet 
been held, and they combine for the purpose of crystallizing sen- 
timent in favor of expositions, expecting ere long, under this stim- 
ulating policy, to launch one in their own section. They insid- 
uously commence work with their Representatives and Senators 
to support the schemes that are then before Congress for grabs 
upon the Treasury for expositions for which such organizations 
are at work. 

In this way opposition is broken down, members who are op- 
posed to such a policy gradually relinquish their opposition, be- 
cause of the persistent forces operating upon them from their own 
sections, until at last the scheme is triumphant and the crown of 
success is placed upon the brow of private scheme and jobbery. 
The people of one section of the State learn that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been procured for other parts of the 
State and they demand the same consideration for their section. 

It is charged that persons are sometimes named for Congress 
because of their promised support of the propositions to secure 
Federal appropriations for purely local purposes, and doubtless 
many Representatives, responding to the demand of their constitu- 
ents, give their splendid abilities to the consummation of plans 
which take millions from the Treasury of the United States for 
unconstitutional and paternalistic purposes, and for rivers and 
harbors that are not interstate, that can not within the letter or 
spirit of the Constitution become legitimate charges upon the 
National Treasury. 

As I have stated, it has become a profession to organize raids 
upon the Treasury of the United States and to devise schemes to 
advance local and private interests at the expense of all the peo- 
ple. The game of grab, which used to be played secretly and with 
finesse, is now an open, defiant, flagrant, and corrupt one. 

An overflowing treasury is a constant temptation to the good 
and patriotic to pass the bounds of decency and constitutional pro- 
priety, and is regarded as legitimate plunder by the evil-minded 
inthe land. Such a condition of the Treasury stands as a com- 
mand to the lawless and corrupt, and to those who love paternal- 
ism, to lay their impious hands upon the sacred patrimony of the 
people. It isnot statesmanship to have a surplusin the Treasury; 
the interests of the people wou!d be far better subserved if there 
was a slight deficit at the endof each year. A budget which con- 
templates a surplus in the Treasury at the end of the year is 
fraught with mischief to the people. If a man lies down with 
thieves he will be robbed. 

The means for robbing the Treasury of the United States are so 
numerous that if a surplus is exacted from the people by our fiscal 
agencies, all the cunning and ingenuity of the speculator and 
corporation promoter and coupon clipper and subsidy grabber 
and trust plunderer and capitalistic pirate, will be employed to 
filch it from the people. A lean treasury not only produces econ- 
omy but it enforces honesty. 

Returning to the question under discussion, it is highly amusing 
to hear thecriticisms often publicly made on the fioor, but more fre- 
quently made in private by members of the pending bill. I have 
heard it said by some that they could not afford to antagonize the 


bill, because their sections were to be benefited by appropriations | 


in the bill, although they knew that other sections had been per- 
mitted to secure, through jobs and schemes, appropriations in 
the bill which should be held up to publicexecration. Some have 
admitted that they were obtaining more, perhaps, than their little 
meadow brooks and straggling streamsdeserved, but other streams 
which, if possible, were smaller and less consequential received 
larger appropriations than theirs, so there was justification for 
opposing no one proposition and supporting all. 

Thus the cohesive power of plunder is so great that these hetero- 
geneous elements are seabed together into a powerful, strong, 
and harmonious whole. Llamafraid that some of our friends upon 
the floor, in the language of Shakespeare, are wont to exclaim: 

I do here perceive a divided duty. 

And so to my friends, and especially to my Democratic friends 
who are championing this measure and participating in this car- 
nival of riotous and extravagant corruption, these other words of 
the great poet are commended: 


Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what's past; avoid what is to come. 





This bill is a ‘‘ king of shreds and patches,” a bundle of contrarie- 
ties, a misshapen mass, containing a few virtues and many vices, 

But, Mr. Chairman, a policy which involves appropriations such 
as these must excite the apprehension of patriotic Representatives, 
They must be asking themselves the question, Where is the end 
to be? If the success of a Representative is measured by the 
amount of appropriations which he can obtain, by the standard 
of dollars and cents to his district, if there is no limitation upon 
Congress and no rule of conduct, there will some day be a fearfu] 
reckoning. 

Each session the applications for the survey of new streams 
never yet heard of and new harbors never yet dreamed of are 
made. From the thousands of waterways that I am learning of 
since I came to Congress I am constrained to believe that our 
country is all rivers and harbors, with only sufficient fringes of 
land to constitute banks and shores. The applications and peti- 
tions for additional surveys, in the language of one speaker, ‘‘ come 
here by basketfuls.” The survey of a moderate-sized stream and 
a successful application for an appropriation, engenders a desire 
for an appropriation for a smaller stream, and that whets the 
appetite for further spoils to improve still smaller streams, and so 
on ad infinitum, 

There seems to be no plan, no purpose, no system. No scheme 
stands upon its own merits, but all are united. The wise and 
proper projects are used to cover the vices and sins of the unwise 
and improper ones, and when the measure is reported its propo- 
nents and defenders employ much eloquence and rhetorical dis- 
play, as well as verbal pyrotechnics, about our “ mighty com- 
merce” and the “old flag” in order to hide the infamies of the 
proposed bill. As a result the good projects are weighted with 
the bad, and all are enveloped in suspicion, if not branded with 
disrepute. There are hundreds of propositions in this bill for 
which appropriations are made, and under the policy we are pur- 
suing there will be thousands in bills which follow. Sixty mil- 
lions of dollars are appropriated by this bill, and yet not a project 
is completed, not a harbor is regarded as finished, nor the improve- 
ments upon any stream, though they have reached millions, deemed 
sufficient. 

After decades of this work there is nothing complete; every- 
thing is fragmentary and piecemeal; no project is taken up and 
steadily pursued until it is finished; and if the improvements are 
continuous, so imperfect have been the engineering plans or so 
unskillful has been the execution that completion is as remote now 
as it was years ago. If a harbor is excavated to-day according to 
the plans prepared, to-morrow agitation is commenced for other 
improvements and for a mammoth enlargement of it, and the 
lobby is organized and the campaign commenced to convince Con- 
gress that if the harbor is a thousand feet wide, it should be 2,(\) 
feet wide, and if it is 30 feet deep, it should be 40 feet deep. 

It is stated by the chairman of the committee that the estimates 
before him show a demand for $300,000,000, What will these de- 
mands be when other streams and harbors are surveyed? Est 
mates increase each year; there is no limit. If it should appr 
priate at once the three hundred millions covered by the estimates 
submitted by the engineers, before the amount was half expended 
the estimates would be still greater. 

I do not hesitate to charge that much of the many millions 
appropriated is needlessly and riotously squandered. Who does 
not know that the boats upon the Mississippi are far less numerous 
now than they were fifty yearsago? With the millions of dollars 


expended for the alleged improvement of the Mississippi liver 
in making it more navigable, it is less navigable now than it was 
then. 

My distinguished friend from Louisiana, General MEYER, bs 


stated that formerly the South in bills of this character ‘* was nes- 
lected and, I believe, almost ignored.” This can not be said now 
and the thought irresistibly is forced upon one that perhaps the 
recognition accorded to the South in these regular steals, resu'ts 
from a desire to secure votes in order to insure the passage of tic 
measures rather than from any particular wish to expend Go) 
ment money in the States referred to. 

It is apparent to all observers that the millions of dollars appro 
priated upon the Mississippi and Missouri rivers have not al! bee! 
expended for the purpose of making the river navigable. ! 
sake justifiable ground upon which the appropriations com: 
predicated—namely, to aid commerce—has been abandoned, *! 
the public Treasury has been used for the purpose of protect 
the private property of individuels in the Mississippi and 
souri valleys. The navigability of the rivers has ceased to 
the controlling question; preservation of the property of the poo 
ple is the prime consideration. It is a matter, of course, to be ' i . 
plored that the lands contiguous to those rivers are subjecte: ' 
inundation, but to prevent such catastrophes is not suffici! 
warrant for the violation of the Constitution and the invasion 
the Treasury of the United States. ; 

I have been interested in reading about the harbors and ports 0! 
entry along the Great Lakes. It is a rather remarkable coinc’ 
dence that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Bisnor}, who 1s 
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a member of this committee, and who represents that portion of 
Michigan which borders upon the lake bearing the same name, is 
not content with one harbor, but wants appropriations for multi- 
tudes of little inlets and indentations and curves and crooks upon 
the shores of Lake Michigan. Every county bordering the lake 
bas not one but many “harbors.” And I find in Wisconsin that | 
every little town bordering —_— the lake wants a harbor. Of | 
course, the specious plea is advanced that it is in the interest of | 
commerce, and thatthe harbor reduces freight rates and facilitates 
the transportation of products tomarket. AndI find thatthe little 
brooks and creeks in New Jersey and South Carolina and other 
States referred to in the bill, receive mammoth appropriations, 
though they are unknown even to Representatives from those 
States, and many of which scarcely flow beyond the counties in 
which they rise. 

To give them importance the brush and sticks and timbers which 
are floated upon them are called tonnage, and fictitious columns 
of figures are builded up to show the fabulous and almost incon- 
ceivable volume of business freighted upon their ‘* broad bosoms.” 
And the same reports submitted by the engineers show that when | 
there is insufficient water to float a little boat unless the water is 
confined, elaborate systems of locks and dams are provided at a 
cost of millions. In this manner sufficient water can be confined 
in a small section of the creek to carry a small boat, and then it is 
gradually released and held by the lock and dam below so as to 
permit the passage of the boat a few feet farther down. 

Itis absurd and ridiculous to call this a regulation of commerce, 
and it is grossly wrong to employ the public Treasury to further | 
such schemes. 

Iam told that it will cost more than $20,000,000 to put locks 
and dams in the upper part of the Ohio River. If it is esti- 
mated roughly at twenty millions, it means fifty millions. If 
this plan is to be continued, I fully concur in the remarks of the | 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEepsurn] that it would be advan- | 
tageous to move the coal fields to the streams that are navigable 
rather than to attempt the labor of making the streams navigable | 
to the coal fields. If Congress is justifiedin appropriating for the | 
improvement of rivers and harbors it must be clearly apparent 
that the work is national and of such broad proportions as tocome | 
within the characterization of interstate commerce. But this | 
bill does not answer this purpose. It is overflowing with local, 
and private, and State, and provincial propositions. Hundredsof 
appropriations herein provided for are absolutely devoid of Fed- 
eral quality or national import. They are so local and provincial 
and so private and individual in character as to be unworthy of 
a place within any river and harbor bill passed by even a State 
legislature. Some of them are fit matters for individual enter- 
prise, scarcely rising to the dignity of being considered by a county | 
or precinct. 

How can the expenditure of public money be justified under 
such conditions? Before this heedless, reckless, unconstitutional | 
method was adopted of legislating for rivers and harbors, indi- 
viduals, local communities, and States gave their attention to 
these questions. Before the war many of the Southern States 
made appropriations for their local streams. With the all-absorb- 
ing plan adopted by the Federal Government of developing and 
controlling every drop of water within the United States and 
every indentation upon its shores, individual effort, local expendi- 
ture, and State control have almost entirely ceased. And why 
not? If this work can be devolved upon the Federal Government, 
the responsibility of its assumption will not be taken by the peo- 
ple. Instead of the National Government endeavoring to reduce 
the number of navigable streams and harbors and points over 
which to exercise jurisdiction, the policy seems to be to reach out | 
in every direction, usurp the rights and powers of the States, and 
control absolutely those matters which are properly within the 
jurisdiction of individuals or the sovereign States. It is a wrong | 
tothe people and an injury not only to the State, but to the Fed- | 
eral Goverrment, to place it in such a questionable position. 

During the discussion yesterday my distinguished friend from | 
South Carolina [Mr. FinLey] referred to the fact that one of the | 


streams in in his State, which is now the subject of national con- | 
sideration and control, was formerly kept in repair by the State. | 
It is purely a State stream, of local character, and in no sense a 
proper charge upon the Federal Government. But under this 
demoralizing policy which produces river and harbor bills the 
State escapes expense in caring for the stream and it becomes a | 
parasite upon the General Government. 

_ If this course is adhered to much longer there will be no local 
improvement by any State or individual which affects the streams. 
Already the scandalous policy of caring for the bridges of rail- 
roads and corporations which span rivers is being pursued. And 
we hear of railroad corporations actively encouraging agitation in 
favor of rivers and harbors. Of course the reason for such ap- 
parently inexplicable conduct is found in the fact that when the 
appropriation is expended a large portion is employed in protect- 
ing the river banks in the locality of the railroad bridges and in 
buttressing and preserving the bridges themselves, 


| tional limitations imposed upon t 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's time 
be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
that the time of the gentleman from Utah be extended, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman states that the Pedee River, 
South Carolina, is local and not national in itscharacter. I wish 
to call his attention to the fact that he is entirely in error in 
making that statement. The Great Pedee River is one of the 
largest rivers in South Carolina, the longest river in the State, 
and its head in North Carolina near the Tennessee line, flows 
through that State and through the State of South Carolina and 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean. This river is as national in its 
character as any other river for which an appropriation is made 
in this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, nothing my friend has said will 
lead me to qualify remarks which I have made with reference to 
that river. I predicated my reference to the stream mentioned 
upon the statement of the gentleman in his remarks yesterday 
that only a few years ago the State of South Carolina appropriated 
for the repair of this river in order to make it navigable and other- 
wise assumed control over it. 

I could not censure my friend for coming here now and asking 


| Congress to relieve the State from the burden of caring for this 


stream, inasmuch as it is turning loose a golden stream from the 
Treasury to furnish fatcontracts for the improvementof hundreds 
of smaller streams in various parts of the Union. But his state- 
ment corroborates what I was charging, viz, that the river and 
harbor policy of the Government results in saddling upon Con- 
gress works that are not national and which belong to the States 
or to private persons. 

Mr. Chairman, it is only necessary to allude to the increased ap- 
propriations for rivers and harbors to show the voracity of this 
modern Moloch. 

In 1870 an appropriation of $2,000,000 was made for rivers and 
harbors, the largest any bill had ever carried theretofore for that 
purpose. The amounts then rapidly increased until in President 
Arthur’s term the river and harbor bill carried nearly $19.000,000., 
He regarded the measure asso iniquitous that he interposed a veto, 
but Congress quickly passed the bill over the President’s objec- 
tion. In 1882 the estimates submitted by the engineers called for 
only $37,000,000; now they demand $300,000,000. Numerous appro- 
priations followed, the amount carried in 1891 being $25,000,000. In 
1896 this hungry monster could be satisfied with nothing short of 


| $80,000,000. 


It is known to all that, had it not been for the extraordinary 


| expenditures of the Government during the last four years, occa- 


sioned by the extravagance of the Administration and the execu- 
tion of its military and colonial policies, this bill would have 
carried at least $100,000,000. I am free to confess that, if the peo- 
ple are to be taxed and robbed, I would prefer to see the revenues 
squandered in creeks and swamps and inlets than in the gaudy 
trappings of military power and in efforts to destroy the germs 
of a republic in the Orient and embark our country upon the per- 
ilous and destroying sea of imperialism. 

I wish I had the time to compare the bill vetoed by President 
Arthur with the one under consideration. If that was so uncon- 
stitutional and obnoxious because of its local qualities, this is 
doubly so. If that was bad, this is damnable. The wise and 
patriotic utterances of President Arthur I respectfully commend 
to my friends on both sides of this Chamber. Here are some of 
his splendid sentiments: 

My principal objection to the bill is that it contains appropriations for 
purposes not for the common defense or general welfare, and 1 t 
























promote commerce among the States. These provisions, t ntrary, 
are entirely for the benefit of the particular localities in which it is posed 
to make improvements. I regard such appropriation of the noney 
as beyond the powers given by the Constitution to the Cong and the 
President. * * * 
ifeel the more bound to withhold my signature from the bill because of 
the peculiar evils which manifestly result from this infraction of the Consti- 
tution. Appropriations of this nature, to be devoted ly t al objects, 
tend to an increase in number and amount. As the of one State find 
that money, to raise which they, in common with the whole country, are 
taxed, is to be expended for local improvements in another State, they de- 
mand similar benefits for themselves, and it is not unnatural that_they 
should seek to indemify themselves for such use of the public funds by se- 
curing appropriations for similar improvements in their ow ghborhood. 
Thus as the bill becomes more objectionable it secures more support. This 
| result is invariable and necs llow the constitu- 





1¢ lawmaking power. * * * 

The appropriations for river and harbor improvements have, under 
the influences to which I have alluded, increased year by year out of pro- 
portion to the progress of the country, great as that has been. In 1870 the 
aggregate appropriation was $3,075,900; in 1875, $6,048,517.50; in 1880, $8,976,500; 
and in 188], $11,451,000; while by the present act there is appropriated 
$18,743,875. * * * 

The extravagant expenditure of the public money is an evil not to bo 
measured by the value of that money to the people who are taxed for it. 
They sustain a greater injury in the demoralizing effect produced upon 
those who are intrusted with official duty through all the ramifications of 
Government. 


Mr. Chairman, in remarks heretofore submitted, I stated that 
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the plan of combining all projects in one bill was demoralizing, 
and that each proposition should be considered separately. 

President Pierce, as early as December 30, 1854, became cogni- 
zant of the evil and vice of the present system of legislation upon 
this question. Accordingly, he recommended that ** Every work 
should be in a separate bill, so that each one shall stand on its 
own independent merit.” 

President Jackson refused his assent to a bill for the improve 
ment of certain rivers and harbors, 

The words of this great Democrat are so pertinent to the mat- 
ter now under consideration, and indicate so clearly the per- 
nicious effects of the present policy, that I feel constrained to 
invite the attention of members to the same: 


In former messages I have expressed my conviction that the Constitution 
does not warrant the application of the funds of the General Government to 
objects of internal improvement which are not national in their character, 
and both as a means of doing justice to all interests and putting an end toa 
course of legisiation calculated to destroy the purity of the Government, 
have urged the necessity of reducing the whole subject tosome fixed and cer- 
tain rule * * Without some general and we!l-defined principles ascer- 
taining these objects of internal improvement to which the means of the na- 
tion may be constitutionally applied, it is obvious that the exercise of the 
power can never be satisfactory. Besides the danger to which it exposes 
Congress of making hasty appropriations to works of the character of which 
they may be frequently ignorant, it promotes a mischievous corrupting in 
fluence upon elections by holding out to the people the fallacious hope that 
the success of a certain candidate will make navigable their neighboring 
creek or river, bring commerce to their doors, and increase the value of their 
property. It thus favors combinations to squander the treasure of the coun 
try upon a multitude of local objects, as fatal to just legislation as to the 
purity of pub = y 

There is no excuse for the assumption of doubtful powers by the General 
Government. If th« which learly granted shall be found incompetent 
to the ends of its cre: it can apply at any time for their enlargment; and 
there is no probability that such an application, if founded in the public 
interest, will ever refused. * * * 7 

Being s inly impressed with the conviction that the extension of the 
power to make internal improvements beyond the limit I have suggested. 
even if it be deemed constitutional, is subversive of the best interests of 
our country, I earnestly recommend to Congress to refrain from its exer 
cise in doubtful cases, except in relation to improvements already begun, 
unless they shall procure from the States such an amendment of the Consti 
tution as will define its character and prescribe its bounds. * * * Both 
governments are the governments of the people, improvements must be made 
with the money of the people, and if the money can be collected and applied 
by these more simple and economical] political machines, the State govern- 
ments, it will unquestionably be safer and better for the people than to add 
to the splendor the patronage and the power of the General Government. 
(Vol. 4, Messages and Papers.) 

May 29, 1896, Mr. Cleveland vetoed a river and harbor bill which 
was less objectionable than this. His characterization of its de- 
moralizing effects and evil tendencies could be repeated again, 
and with more than justice applied to the mean, miserable, dis- 
honest bill which will soon be rushed through this House. These 
are his words: 

A more startling feature of this bill is its authorization of contracts for 
river and harbor work amounting to more than $62,000,000, ss 

Many of the objects for which it appropriates public money are not re 
lated to the public welfare, and many of them are palpably for the benefit of 
limited localities or in aid of individualinterests. * * * 

On the face of the billitappears that nota few of these alleged improvements 
have been so improvidently planned and presented that after an unwise 
expenditure of millions of dollars new experiments for their accomplishment 
have been entered upon. * * * Whatever items of doubtful propriety 
may have escaped observation, or may have been tolerated in previous Ex- 
ecutive approval of similar bills, I am convinced that the vill now under 
consideration opens the way to insidious and increasing abuses. and is in itself 
so extravagant as to be especially unsuited by these times of depressed busi 
ness and resulting disappointment in Government revenue. To the extent 
that the appropriations contained in this bill are instigated by private inter- 
ests and promote local or individual profits their allowance can not fail to 
stimulate a vicious paternalism and encourage a sentiment among our peo- 
ple, already too prevalent, that their attachment to our Government may 
properly rest upon the hope and expectation of direct and special favors 
and that the extent to which they are realized may furnish an estimate of 
the vaine of governmentalcare. 1 believe no greater danger confronts us as 
anation than the unhappy decadence among our people of genuine and t. ust 
worthy love and affection for our Government as the embodiment of the 
highest and best aspirations of humanity and not asthe giver of gifts, and 
because its mission is the enforcement of exact justice and equality and not 
the allowance of unfair favoritism. 

Mr. Chairman, I am at somewhat of a loss to understand the 
attitude which some of my friends on this side of the House 
assume toward this bill. While condemning Republicanism and 
the centralizing, unconstitutional policies and legislation of the 
party in power, they defend this iniquitous, special, paternal- 
istic, and unconstitutional measure. And they tell us that Cal- 
houn revised his charter of Democratic faith and the Bible by 
which he had been guided in his political course, and assented to 
the dogma that the Federal Government had the power constitu- 
tionally to engage in internal improvements. The distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri |[Mr. CLARK] made that declaration a 
tew days ago. My understanding of the Democratic principles is 
entirely different from the view which prevails, as evidenced by 
the votes and speeches of gentlemen upon this side of the Cham- 
ber, with respect to the fundamental principles of that immor- 
tal and undying creed. 

Mr. Chairman, with the teachings of great Democrats before us, 
with the undimmed and enduring principles of Democracy for our 
guide, no Democrat need be in doubt astohis duty. It is un-Dem- 
ocratic to use the Federal Government to further private or per- 


sonalends. In my humble opinion, it is indefensible for any Dem- 
ocrat, even though he can succeed, to attempt to use tho Treasury 
of the United States to aid in improvements that are personal or 
local. When Republicans are looting the Treasury and seeking 
to employ the Government to benefit the few, the duty is, if pos. 
sible, stronger than ever for the Democrats to defend the people 
and the Constitution and keep their hands clean. 

The Democratic party is the custodian of those sacred principles 
of liberty and constitutional government which were so gloriously 
vindicated by our fathers and were committed to us for perpetua- 
tion. Democrats can not afford to wander in the wilderness of 
unbelief and follow the heresies so triumphantly proclaimed in 
these evil hours. 

The party of Jefferson, though encompassed by powerful foes 
and though scourged and driven from power, still lives. Its ban- 
ner is still proudly flying, and it looks forth with confidence and 
courage to the dawn of a brighter day. 

Its mission can never end until man everywhere is enfranchised, 
his equality recognized, and the sanctity of personal liberty is as- 
sured and the inviolability of life confessed. 

The darkness of the present hour, the despotic, tyrannous, cor- 
rupting course of the Administration, while it may dishearten 
some and parchase the faith and manhood of others, must finally 
yield to the reign of law and the freedom of righf. , 

This is not the hour for despair. ‘‘ To despair is to desert.” 

In this shocking state of idolatry, this criminal abandonment of 
the faith and traditions of the past, it becomes all lovers of the 
Constitution to hold fast their faith and with serenity and unshaken 
devotion meet the assaults upon the citadel of constitutional mo- 
rality, which they heroically should defend. They should be— 

The guardians of an altar 
‘Midst the silence of the sky, 


The watchers of a beacon 
Whose fire must never die. 


It is so easy to drift with the tide, to talk of and profit by com- 
mercialism, to regard with favor the glittering prospects of na- 
tional glory secured by war and conquest. It flatters our pride 
to be told that ours is ‘*a world power,” that the kingdoms of the 
earth are impressed with our military renown, and regard with 
favor our embarkation upon the wide sea of colonialism. It is 
no easy task to maintain stoical indifference to the blandishments 
offered by an imperial career. 

It is so easy to excuse unconstitutional policies by arguing t] 
glory and benefits to be derived. Crime has alwaysa defe: 
The destruction of free government will always have elo; 
apologists. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in my country, in her institutions. 
love her flag and revere that sacred ground upon which 
reared. I desire to see the temple thereon reared, so im n 
ble as to defy the assaults of time or man, and the ensign o! « 
country float forever as the unsullied symbol of liberty and 
government, 

But there is no promise of immortality to our Government ex- 
cept by unswerving allegiance to the right and the maintenance 
of constitutional government in all of its vigor. Truth and 
liberty grow only upon consecrated soil. If it is desecrated by 
sin, by greed, by a ‘sordid despotism of wealth,” by the unholy 
appetite for conquest, by the blood of those who seek to strugsi 
up from the twilight into the radiance of freedom’s day, by the 
cruel, heartless, hypocritical, covetous, mercenary conduct ol 
the present Administration, then the products of such soil, beau- 
tiful and divine as they appear, will fade away, leaving us with 
the wreck of our mad ambitions and disappointed aspirations. 

Mr. Chairman, measures of this kind are like Pandora's ox. 
They breed discontent among the people and whet the appetite for 
further contributions from the Treasury of the United S:ates. 
They dam up the springs of private enterprise, of State expent- 
ture, and divert the attention of the people from self-effort and 
local endeavor. They breed false conceptions in the minds of the 
people as to the power and purposes of the Federal Government. 
They degrade the States in the minds of the people and minuy 
their usefulness and power. The people are taught to appeal to 
Congress for all things. Legislation of this kind is to-day under 
mining the patriotism cf the people; it is breeding a spirit 
paternalism that will prove destructive of the sovereignty of the 
States. Any observer of current events, of political and econom 
conditions, can not close his eyes to the dangerous conditions con 
fronting us. 

The people are demoralized; their relation to the Federal © 
ernment and to their State governments is misunderstood. The 
limitations of the Federal Government and the powers of the States 
are not comprehended. Self-reliance is at a discount. Indiv id- 
ualism is swallowed up in nationalism; the purpose is to crown the 
nation and to uncrown the individual, to exalt the aggregate powe! 
and to degrade the individual strength and authority. Romes 
decadence was clearly apparent when the pernicious spirit of p- 
ternalism prevailed. The Roman people were in the enjoyment 
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of their greatest prosperity when they relied upon personal effort, 
jealously guarded their local rights and liberties, demanded that 
the hand of the government should rest lightly upon them, and 
that taxation should be limited to the needs of the government, 
economically administered. Rome was glorious, and her citizen- 
ship was regal. But dark hours came and local self-government 
was dishonored, 

The government became the source of power, not the people, 
and with this great transformation in the minds of the people 
came a greater metamorphosis in the governmental system. Des- 
potism was looked upon as normal, kingly power as legitimate, 
and the right of the few to govern the many, in consonance with 
the purposes of Providence. Class distinctions divided the peo- 
ple, and with social inequality came industrial inequality. With 
social dishonor came political degradation. The government, be- 
ing the source of power, by the same philosophy must be the arbi- 
ter of the weal or woe of the people. If it builds the roads and 
bridges and constructs public works and undertakes socialistic 
policies, why not till the farm and care for the peop'e, and fur- 
nish them wheat and corn and wine, and distribute among them 
money in the market place? And so individualism decayed, na- 
tionalism swallowed up the people, and tyranny followed, and 
then national decay and destruction. 

The people are the springs, the sources of wealth and power, 
and from these springs flow the gentle waters that carry blessings 
to the local and Federal Governments. But if the Government 
is regarded as the spring from which flows the holy waters, then 
the land will be barren and the fertile fields will be turned to 
desolation. We are witnessing in our country to-day a change of 
sentiment amongst the people. The power of Congress is invoked 
in matters never committed to the Federal Government. Indi- 
viduals are willing to prostitute the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment to crush legitimate competition; oppressive Jaws and dis- 
criminating legislation are imposed upon the people; taxation is 
unjust; wealth is protected; caste is created; millions are pur- 
loined from the Treasury for local purposes and private ends, and 
the functions of government transferred to banks and favored 
classes. 

Schemes are daily being devised for the purpose of obtaining 
moneys from the Federal Treasury. New offices are created by 
the thousand, and Administrution henchmen and political prosti- 
tutes swarm like an offensive pest to fill them and fleece the peo- 
ple. The rapacity of the people is unbounded. Men in public 
station are praised not because of their devotion to country and 
principle, their statesmanship, their pure lives, their love of the 
Constitution, their years of patient toil to learn the great principles 
of liberty, their love of humanity, or their self-sacrificing lives, but 
because of the facility with which they can plunder the public 
Treasury, secure appropriations for the districts or States within 
which they reside, and find new positions for the ever-increasing, 
devouring army that feedsonthe people. This standard of meas- 
vrement is too often applied, especially to those who occupy posi- 
tions in this House and in the other legislative branch of the Gov- 
crnment, Members are constantly besought by their districts to 
obtain appropriations, no matter how unworthy the object. 

To such a Tnanee has this pernicious, insidious, and demoraliz- 
ing idea obtained, and so strongly has it intrenched itself in the 
country, that to-day we often find persons in public life justifying 
their efforts by showing that other persons by their zeal in this 
illegal and criminal course, have secured great benefits for their lo- 
calities, and that if such a policy is pursued they should see that 
their sections are not forgotten. Election to office by some is re- 
garded as a commission to engage in predatory warfare upon the 
Government. People boldly defend this course and measure the 
worthiness of public officers by the success with which they can 
invade the Treasury. We hear of strong, high-minded, public- 
spirited men defeated for office because they have been unwilling 
to exploit the Treasury in the interest of their districts; and the 
counterpart is often witnessed,as we hear of men who are pro- 
moted because of their success in this purely piratical course 
When the Dingley bill was under consideration honorable persons 
boldly declared that if robbery and plunder were to be employed 
they purposed getting a full share for their districts and States. 

Mr. Chairman, there never was a time in the history of our 
country when there was so little genuine patriotism and that loy- 
alty to the truth so essential to moralsupremacy and governmental 
integrity. Iadmitthere is much ‘ dollar-mark” patriotism; much 
of the brass-button, high-vaunting variety. It seems as if the 
people are drifting from their moorings. They aredazzled by the 
lights which dance upon the tempestuous and dangerous seas, 
The harbors so securely locked and prepared by the fathers seem 
to be small and the great bounding sea appears so inviting. The 
cry of ** destiny ” and not duty is heard; the voice of glory and not 
honor and safety is followed. Truth and principle are at a dis- 
count, and the inspiration that gave life and being to this Repub- 
lic is forgotten. The fundameptal principles upon which rests the 
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fabric of this great nation are regarded as obsolete and antiquated. 
New “isms” are wanted as new times appear. There is no fixid- 
ity in life; new creeds are to be developed with new centuries, 
Men in high places attack the Constitution and declare it insuffi- 
cient for our wants. They say that it hinders our progress, ham- 
pers our development, and that it is not the part of wisdom to be 
governed by it. 

They forget that it isdangerous to be upon the storm-lashed sea 
without chart or compass. Life without fixed moral standards 
leaves humanity to be driven by every wind. The successful per- 
son is the one who possesses fixed ideas and whose life is controlled 
by moral limitations. Christianity is not a fragmentary, inco- 
herent, heterogeneous mass of principles; it is a coherent, crystal- 
lized, splendid system of moral truths. The passage of the years 
adds to their luster, and no conditions with advantage can forget 
them and no civilization, however glorious it may be, can with 
honor supersede them. They are adapted for the high and the 
low, for a!l conditions and all circumstances, 

And so the great principles cf Democracy, those primal princi- 
ples upon which individualism and true manhood rest, those great 
principles which are crystallized into tangible form in the Deciara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of our country, are 
adapted to our conditions now and hereafter. They gave birth to 
the Republic; they nurtured it in its infancy and strengthened it 
in its youth; they have glorified it in its manhood and crowned it 
with ineffable splendor as the years have gone by. It is for these 
princip!es we should now contend; to their perpetuity our lives 
should be consecrated. 

In proportion as they are observed the strength of this nation 
will be manifest. As we recede from them, from out the darkness 
will steal the spectral hand of decay and death to seize upon our 
country. It is an act of impiety, it is profanation to our sacred 
political truths, to disparage our Constitution, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the primal principles of free Government as 
many now do. Men seek to commercialize our principles. If 
possible, they would coin the very principles themselves into dimes 
and dollars. The question, ‘‘ Does it pay?” is more important to 
them than, ‘‘Isitright?” They ask the question, **Can we get an 
appropriation?” rather than, **‘ Whatisconstitutional?” Thesuc- 
cess of the President is measured by the patronage which he dis- 
tributes, the offices which he creates, the commissions which he 
scatters, rather than the peace and liberty which he conserves and 
the constitutiona! government which he defends. 

We have great principles and ourcountry is founded upon great 
ideas. But ideas must be obeyed. ‘Civilizations are destroyed 
by great ideas, apprehended, but not lived up to.” It is said that 
‘* Europe and America to-day are sick with the nightmare of their 
dreams. They have dreamed of democracy, and in their dreams 
have achieved liberty, but only in their dreams—not otherwise.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am not indicting our country or the principles 
that gaveit birth. Weare to differentiate between theindividual 
and thesystem. If I am wrong in ascribing to the currents of the 
hour evils and disasters which will not come, I will be much hap- 
pier in the rdle of a false prophet than a true one made so by my 
country’s misfortunes. 

I see ominous signs in the sky. The constitutional balances are 
disturbed. The Executive is growing in power far beyond the 
dreams of our fathers. It is becoming the accepted creed of the 
is superior to the Constitution; 
that he can operate beyond itand where its influences and restric- 
tions do not go. 

The halls of this Chamber are disturbed by the open and secret 
workings of those who “ are carrying out the President's policy.” 

Not satisfied with usurped authority in the executive depart- 
ment, he invades the legislative. Congresshas nowill. It ceases 
to exist except as a vehicle to register the President’s purposes 
and decrees. 

Members of important committees cringe and fawn around the 

Executive Departments of the Government. They get their in- 
structions there, not from the people. What measure has the 
Committee on Military Affairs submitted to the House which was 
not written in the War Office? 

Members stand with bated breath in the presence of generals 
and adjutants and brass buttons and gold lace to learn what kind 
of an army we shall have and what the personne! shall be. No 
wonder that in important municipalities it is esteemed a greater 
honor to be elected a member of the municipal board than a Rep- 
resentative in Congress, 

The President and the Army officers desire our military forces to 
be increased to 100,000 men. Forthwith the present members of 
Congress register the will of their masters. The President desires 
to operate in China without restraints or explanations, and there- 
upon Congress sits supinely by without venturing to inquire by 
what right the Executive engages in war in a foreign country, 
forms alliances with foreign powers which may involve this coun- 
try in serious international complications, and pursues a policy 
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with respect to the important matters there arising, when the 
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Now, Iam here, Mr, Chairman, to tell you that the people of 


legislative branch of the Government has not spoken nor author- | the United States are dependent entirely on Congress for carrying 


ized him so to act. 


The &xecutive declares war upon the Philippine republic, and | 


Congress abjectly and cravenly applauds; it is not even asked to 
approve the unconstitutional course of the President. 

The Executive determines to hold the Philippine Archipelago, 
and, without the authorization of Congres, by force attempts its 
conquest. 

After governing by the military power for months and, indeed, 
years, he sends a commission to govern 10,000,000 of people. 

To this commission absolute power is delegated. All executive, 
judicial, and legislative power is conferred upon them, They 
possess more despotic and arbitrary power than is held by any 
monarch on earth. To popularize these outrageous infractions 
of the organic law and this wide departure from the paths of peace 
and safety, commissions are distributed, offices are created and 
quickly filled, wealth is appealed to, social influences cultivated, 
and devious means are employed to break down the sober, con- 
servative, peaceful spirit of the truly patriotic of the land. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that no one can witness the con- 
duct of our country in the Philippine question without reaching 
the conclusion that our nation is launched upon the dangerous sea 
of imperialism. 


Armies and navies and war and bloodshed—these are the themes | 


of the hour. 


The Federal Government is being immeasurably strengthened. | 


The States, yielding to this increased power, which disarranges 
the system of our spheres, are less certain in their orbits and show 
a marked tendency to swing in smaller circles. Will they at last, 
like fiery orbs, be lost in the great central sun? 

With centralization of power going on in the Federal Govern- 
ment there is being developed a more tyrannous one in the indus- 
trial world. 

Civil and political liberty are threatened by the Republican 
party, and industrial liberty is being destroyed by the power of 
wealth. 

Centralized power and aggregated wealth! 
Democracy must challenge. 


These are the foes 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


HON. 
OF VIRGINIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1901, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13729) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902 


Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I did not anticipate taking any part in the dis- 
cussion of the pending question. It is a matter which has been 
before the House of Representatives ever since 1892, and we have 
the same speeches, the same discussion, the same figures, and the 
same arguments, and the same objections presented now that have 
been presented time and again in the memory of every member of 
this House in the past. 

The best Democrat, I believe, who was ever produced, a man 
that we all loved and admired, a man the mention of whose name 
is held in reverence by every Democrat in the United States, used 
to lead the fight for us for this special mail facility, and that was 
Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, once the Speaker of this House, a 
man whose Democracy was never questioned, whose justice, whose 
fairness, and whose sense of the propriety of such legislation has 
not been and never can be questioned, either here or elsewhere; 
one of the ablest men this section of the country has ever pro- 
duced, a man who, in my judgment, was unequaled by any other 
man in this country in dealing with any constitutional or legal 
question before this body. 

Now, this question, as I have said, has been before the House 
on many occasions heretofore. It was championed by Mr. Crisp. 
It received the indorsement of the leading Democrats upon this 
floor. There is no need, therefore, of going into spasms about 
the question. The first thing is, has the Government of the 
United States, as a Government, the function to carry the mails 
of the people? If not, then I admit that the argument against 
this appropriation is correct and that some other steps should be 
taken to provide for this necessary service. If it is not a gov- 
ernmental function to carry the mails either by a fast or slow 
train, then this appropriation should not appear in the bill. 





the mails. Weallrecognizethat fact. No private individual can 
enter into the business. If you destroy the mail facilities which 
are now afforded, if you refuse to appropriate money for the 


| service, then you are denying to the people a privilege to which 


they are entitled. No citizen in my town or in Atlanta or in New 
Orleans, or in any of the great cities of the South, from Now York 


| down to the Gulf coast, can undertake the work or associate him- 
| self ina private enterprise, no matter what amount of money may 
| be contributed, and no commercial body can undertake to sup- 
| plement them in carrying the United States mails. 
| sively a governmental function. 


It is exclu- 
We areentirely dependent upon 
the will of Congress as to whether we shall have fast or s!ow 
mails, or any mail at all, as far as that is concerned. Conce- 
quently, when a man talks of appropriations for this purpose, as 


| in the nature of a subsidy he does not know the first word of com- 


mon sense in the common language we all use. 
I am here to tell you that if individuals could be permitted: if 
private enterprise could engage in this business, and if individ- 


| uals could combine themselves together and contribute to form 


companies for carrying the mails, there would be no necessity on 
your part to appropriate a dollar for the service. It would ail be 
done by the people themselves and at a profit. But Congress has 
assumed the entire responsibility. They claim that it is exclu- 
sively a govermental function. 

If the people of the South are dependent upon the fast mail, 
they must depend upon Congress alone, because they can not ob- 
tain the service from any other source. And so I claim that in 
the enactment of the legislation proposed here it is simply the 
proper exercise of a governmental function. It comes down, then, 
practically to a business question. The pending bill appropriates 
$173.000 for this special mail service. I wish every member of 


| the House would listen to what I shall have to sayin this connec- 


tion. I want to present you the reasons why this appropriation 
should be made, which has been made ever since 1892, when 


| Speaker Crisp championed it, and I hope I may have your atten- 


tion while 1 explain the various steps through which the appro- 
priation has passed, from time to time, from that date up to tiie 
present hour. 

The sum of $173,000 is appropriated to facilitate and expedite 
the fast mails from New York to New Orleans by way of Wash 
ington and Atlanta. The giving of these mail facilities is a goy- 
ernmental function. The only proposition for you to consider is, 
first, do you get good returns for the money expended? If you do 
not, if itis a gratuity, if no benefits are given, if the mail is not 
expedited, then I tell every man who is listening to me that it is 
an improper appropriation and you ought to vote against it. That 
is a fair argument, is it not? So, then, the first proposition for 
you to determine is, is the return received for the expenditure 
sufficient to justify the expenditure? 

The next proposition is, are there enough people intereste1 in 
it to justify this expenditure? The next proposition for you to 
consider is, can you get the expedition and speed unless you make 
this appropriation? Now,I say, if I can not sustain each one of 
these three propositions, then it is your duty as members of Con- 
gress to vote against this appropriation and refuse topassit. That 
is a fair argument froma business standpoint, is it not? The car- 
rying of the mails is a governmental function. The people are 
dependent upon you for a fast mail. 

Now, the first question for you to answer is, What facilities do 
the people of the South get for this special appropriation? Let us 
see. The best test is what were the mail facilities before thie 
appropriation was made, and what have the facilities been since it 
was made? One gentieman has said that there was a gradual in- 
crease. I willadmit thatiftheargument of the gentleman wh. has 
spoken against this appropriation is true, if there has been 
a gradual increase for ten years, that is a matter for you to co! 
sider; but I want to show you that in March, 1892, after Congres 
had voted the appropriation, then, like lightning descending fro 
heaven, all of a sudden, there was a change in the mail faciliti' 
of the South nine years ago. 

I challenge any gentleman who has spoken against this appro- 
priation to deny that before it was made there was only one 
through mail from New York to New Orleans, but once a day, and 
that was by the train known as No. 37. The great business com- 
munity from New York to New Orleans had but one throug! 
mailaday. All trade, all commerce, all business had to be con- 
ducted by that one train. Now, this is not what I say about 1. 
If a man contradicts it, I will show him the letter and the ev! 
dence of Mr. Shallenberger, Second Assistant Postmaster-Genera!. 
He tells us that now there are two through services—one by train 
85 and the other by train 87—between New York and New Or- 
leans, whereas before the appropriation there was but one throug» 
connection between those points. : ; 

This small sum of $173,000 was appropriated, and immediate!) 
there were two through trains from New York to New Orleans, 
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whereas before the appropriation you had but one, Now, con- 
sider the number of people interested—5,000,000 people in the great 
State of New York, all the New England mail, all the people of 
the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina— 
and you will find that the mail of 10,000,000 people was expedited 
by having two through trains. This increase in facilities did not 
come gradually or slowly, but in March, 1892, at the very minute 
when this appropriation became available. 

Now, let me give you the difference between the mails delivered 
in the towns. I do not want a man to vote for this appropriation 
unless he believes some benefits come to the people an not to the 
railroads. Iam not here to speak for the railroads. Iam not 
here trying to give them a gratuity. If there isa man in this 
House who does not believe that the mail of these people has been 
facilitated and expedited by this appropriation, it is that man’s 
duty as a Representative in this body to vote against it. But 
here are the facts and here is the evidence. Here is the letter of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster-General giving the running of 
trains before and after this appropriation was made. And as I 
say, the change was a sudden one, not gradual. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. What is the date of that 
letter? 

Mr. SWANSON. This letter is dated 1898, and gives exactly 
the running time between New York and all these various places, 
before this appropriation was made, and after. 


OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1898. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your favor of the 26th ultimo, mak 
ing inquiry as to the employment of the “ special-facilities*’ appropriation 
for the transmission of the mails between New York, N. Y.,and New Or 
leans, La., via Washington, D. C., by the system of railway postal-car serv- 
ice operated over the Southern Railway Company between the points men 
tioned in your letter of date above quoted, and in reply thereto I herewith 
furnish the information requested in the order of your inquiry, viz: 

First. I would like to have a statement of the number of trains carrying 
mail on February 1, 1893, and their time of departure from New York and 
Washington for points between Washington and the South and Southwest 
over the Southern Railway, as compared with the same information on feb 
ruary 1, 1898. I desire to ascertain the number of hours consumed in the 
transmission of mail on each train between New York and Washington and 
the following points on the two dates above mentioned: Danville, Greens 
boro, Charlotte, Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, Birmingham, Memphis, Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Jackson 
ville, Tampa, Asheville, Knoxville, and Chattanooga. 

Virst. On February 1, 1893, there were two trains operating between 
Washington, D. C., and New Orleans, La., for the dispatch of mails between 
the points named and for the intermediate destinations mentioned by you. 
The time in transit, stated in hours and minutes, figured from New York to 
destination, is shown to have been as below stated. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that the morning train did not have a connection through to New 
Orleans, but was abandoned at Atlanta, Ga., the connection being taken up by 
the following train, which was due to leave New York at 4.30 p.m. The side 
connections, however, for Chattanooga, Augusta, Savannah, and Jackson- 
ville, ete., were made by this morning train from New York, but there was no 
through direct connection for destinations south of Atlanta, Ga., including 


New Orleans and connecting points. The schedule was as follows: 





Train No. 9. 








Train No. 35. | Train No. 11. 


| 

' 

|— 

| 
Leave. j 






















Sk. ee te CIOS: Mhiccnesoes | 4.30 p. m 
Washimetott <si dacnccds aes GROG Wisccccass 10,43 p.m....... ll p. m 

Arrive. | 

| 

Danville i es. 18.15 hours.....| 13 hours ....... | 15.15 hours, 
Greensboro. ..... cc... | 19.55 hours 14.25 hours.....| 17 hours. 
Cs Fn | 22 55 hours 16.55 hours.....| 20.20 hours. 
DRI Fe io saaiasies cca: | 33 hours ....... 24.25 hours.....| 30.30 hours. 
Montgomery .......-..--- 29 hours .....-- 38.35 hours. 
SI A i eal, | No connection| 34.45 hours.....| 44 hours. 
New Orleans ..........-.. for these] 39.05 hours... 48.15 hours. 
OUND. i dailies anaes ceceah points by)) 55.37 hours....-.| 62.37 hours. 
ey | ee | this train. 63.30 pane. .--| 75.45 hours. 
d i nial | 23.55 hours. .-.. 
On ee... kes 22.05 hours... 
Chattanooga. ............-. $1.45 hours.....| 25.20 hours. ....} 
Birmingham. .....<c<cce.ss 87.55 hours.....| 31.35 hours..-.. 
DOC no ccc etsiuns 43.45 hours.....| 38.30 hours...-.-. 
Get Se 1.45 hours.....| 20.50 hours. ..-. 
AUSQRUR: cccuaccccsencccdvet Se ROAM... 23.55 hours. ... 
SAVGRMEM « cocue cccece oe 35.30 hours.....| 24.40 hours..... } 
Jacksonville ..............- 43.40 hours. ....| 39.25 hours. ..-. 
SOMES as ot ace de dab ee 55.35 hours. 48.25 hours. ... 


The hours in transit in the foregoing table are figured from the time of 
departure from New York. It will be noted that the a. m. dispatch from 
‘ew York and Washington did not connect for points in the direction of 
Montgomery and New Orleans, but did connect for other destinations men 
tioned in your letter. As will be seen, train 35, leaving New York at 4.30 p.m., 
was the only through and complete dispatch for all the offices enumerated 
by you. Train No. 11, due to leave Washington at 11 p. m., was a slow train, 
having a through connection for New Orleans and points beyond, but having 
no connections for the intermediate offices and sections to which reference 
is made by your letter. 5 
This train was doubtless put on by the railroad company to relieve the 
10.43 p. m. train of local business, thereby enabling train 35 to make much 
faster time. You will notice that both trains take up the 4.30 P; m. connec- 
tion from New York, and that train 11 was due to leave Washington only 
seventeen minutes after train 35, but that train 11 did not reach New Orleans 
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for nine hours and ten minutes after the preceding train, which left Wash- 
ington only seventeen minutes earlier 

The foregoing schedule and explanation shows the condition of the service 
between New York and New Orleans on February 1, 1893, as you desire, and 
I will now detail the present service between the same px to complete 
the information called for in the first paragraph of your in 

The present service as operated under the * 
tion is as follows: 


int 





4 


special-facilities ’ appropria- 













Train No. 35. Train No. 37 
Leav } 
a in era ncadiohian | 4.390 a, m..... 4.50 p. m 
a seule 11.15 a. m-.. 10.43 p. m. 
| 
{rrive | 
a Ni eerinia hte ti iit tiem taba aendieinda 13.25 hours 13.10 hours 
RS SS, Pe RS a 15. hours 14.35) hours. 
EE lead 17.50 hours 16.55 hours. 
ne act aie inte ates aueawelel 23.46 hours 24.25 hours 
Montgomery ........... ‘ Jneueee 28.20 hours 28.50 hours. 
Mobile ida hiieth nib taal eines etic cdl iat talalint nena 35.15 hours $4.35 hours. 
CS EEE ae 2.40 hours 1.10 hours. 
Houston ae ena ‘Ss 
Se PAOD occu ousesceccene 0.55 hours ») hours. 
SSP Pa eae 18.42 hours 21.55 hours 
I a 23.30 hours 1.55 hours 
I nicht 24 hours 5.15 hours 
I a elisa ~-----| 22.20 hours 20.35 hours 
Memphis a bsatses benseirumaes 38.40 hours 38.40 hours. 
a a a 21.07 hours ..| 20.20 hours. 
Augusta aaah eins jibaedemninnd eceadnnal’ Me ns le 24.45 hours. 
i ra ee eee 24.50 hours ....... 25.05 hours 
SD Sie, «ie ara censingenenneniidinnedi 28.45 hours ....... 3. hours. 
Sil suite ieee inne nannies take 40.40 hours {1.55 hours. 


From the above it will be noticed that there are two through direct serv- 
ices by trains 35 and 37 between New York, N. Y., and the destinations men 
tioned. There was no through connection for New Orleans, La., for mails 
dispatched from New York and Washington in the morning under the old 
schedule of trains, the through service being practically but once daily, as 
the morning dispatch from New York and Washington, being by a slow train, 
was overtaken en route by the train leaving New York at 4.30 p. m., so that 
for all practical purposes of through service to New Orleans and beyond the 
4.30 p. m. was the only train. A comparison of the figures indicating transit 
time by trains 3 and 37 with trains ¥ and 37 of the 1883 schedule will show at 
a glance the great improvement which has been secured through the adoption 
of the present schedule by train 3. In fine, the service by train 35 is an en- 
tirely new and improved train, which was not operated in any sense in 1893. 

‘Second. Since the establishment of the fast-mail service, beginning July 
1, 1893, have theschedules of diverging lines from junctional points with the 
main line between Washington and New Orlaans been changed to conform 
to the schedules of the fast-mail trains in order to expedite the delivery of 
the mails to the interior of the Southern States?’ 

Second. The schedules of lines connecting the Washington and New Or 
leans railway post-office system have very generally been r_ade to conform 
to the latter. so that all important lateral connections are made for the inte- 
rior of the Southern States. 

“Third. Have the roads receiving this extrs cumpenseth n reduced the 
running time of their trains between the main points by doing away with the 
local stops for passengers? If so, how have such roads provided for the local 
business? Have they put on additional trains for this purpose?” 

Third. It is not possible to say exactly how far the schedule of the Wash- 
ington and New Orleans railway post-oftice has been expedited by cutting - 
out the local stops, etc., but by_reason of the fact that a third train is oper- 
ated the whole distance from Washington-to New Orleans, which was not 
the case in 1893, it is fair to conclude that local passenger traffic is provided 
for by the third train, thereby relieving the principal mail trains of the local 
stops. 

Fourth. Did the Southern Railway Company, or rather at that time the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad Company, operate a train from Washington 
on February 1, 1893, to points in the South, after the arrival of the fast mail 
which left New York at 4.30a.m.? If not,do they now operate such a train; 
and if so, does its operation expedite the delivery of the mails from New Eng- 
land as well as western New York and Pennsylvania to Southern and South- 
western points?” 

Fourth. There was no train operated on the Washington and New Orleans 
route in February, 1893, which took up the connection at Washington from 
the New York and Washington ‘“*fast-mail” railway post-office leaving New 
York at4.30a.m. Train 35, hereinbefore described, however, does make the 
connection referred to, and it isa fact beyond question that the mails are very 
greatly expedited thereby, as the figures showing transit time by train 9in 
1893 compared with the present train 55 fully indicate rhe mails affected 
are those from New England, New York State,and Pennsylvania for the 
Southern and Southwestern destinations 

“Fifth. To what extent does the Post-Office Department : 
over the schedules of the Southern Railway Company and 
on the through mail trainson account of the payment of thi 
sation? In other words, can the railway companies change the c¢ 
arriving time of such trains without the consent of the 
ment?” 

Fifth. Railroad companies receiving extra compensation out of the ‘‘Spe- 
cial facilities * appropriation are required t hedule satisfactory 
to the Department, and the arriving and departing time so fixed can not be 
changed except by consent of the Department 

“Sixth. Does the Department,in awarding this special 
the companies, stipulate in the award the number of trains 
daily? If so, how many?” 

Sixth. In the application of the appropriation for“ al facilities’ in 
the transmission of the mails the Department stipulates the train or trains 
which it is invended shall be operated, but generally the stipulation is con- 
fined to the train moving in the direction most urgently needed, with a com 
panion return train. The latter, however, is not, as a rule, required to bea 
specially high-speed train. The postal needs in each case differ more or less, 
and hence there is no general rule, so to speak. 

“Seventh. In your opinion, has not the mail service between Washington 
and Atlanta and New Orleans and other Southern and Southwestern 
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been very materially improved and the delivery quickened since the passage 
of the act in March, 1893, making the appropriation for necessary and special 
facilities?" 

Seventh. I am clearly of the opinion that the service between Washington, 
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D. C., Atlanta, Ga.. and New Orleans, La., and other Southern and South- 
western territory has been very materially improved and the delivery of 


the mails expedited since March, 1893. 
Very respectfully, W. 8S. SHALLENBERGER, 
, Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. SWANSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GAINES. The Department states, through Mr. Shallen- 
berger, on page 452, that train 37 is not a subsidized train. 

Mr. SWANSON. Isayitisnot. I am not speaking about that. 
If you will listen to me for five minutes, you will find that I am 
talking about train 35. 

Mr. GAINES. I thought you said both these trains were sub- 
sidized. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not at all. 
ation was made there was but one train, and that was train 37. 
As soon as the appropriation was made they had two trains, the 
new train being No. 35. 

Mr. GAINES. 
sooner than the other one. 

Mr. SWANSON. Iam not talking about that. 1 say they 
have two trains a day now, whereas before they had only one: 
and the gentleman must admit that. 

Mr. GAINES. But the one that is subsidized only gets to New 
Orleans fifteen minutes quicker than the unsubsidized train. 

Mr. SWANSON. Buttherearetwo mailsaday. Train 37 ran 
only once a day. I am not comparing the speed of the trains; 
because, as you will see a little later, there is a reason for that 
You have the commerce, trade, and business of the people of nine 
States facilitated to-day; and yet you stand here and say that the 
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merce came and asked them to give the facilities they had. Now, 
this appropriation is not made to any one railroad. Gentlemen 
have tried to mislead the House here. There are three lines that 
can get this contract if they will speed it. The Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Seabaard Air Line, and the Southern Railway, and any 
one of them that will make the best time and the best speed can 
get it, 

Mr. GAINES. You said there was only one train to carry the 


| mail, and now you have found three in five minutes, 


And train 37 makes the trip fifteen minutes } 


people of the South should have only one through mail from New | 


York to New Orleans, and that is train 37,oncea day. I am here 
to tell you that train 37 has always run, but that train 35 is the 


new train, and that is the only train that gets this special-facility 


appropriation. 

Mr. GAINES. 
other? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will tell you why, if you want to know. 
Under the rules of the Department the schedule of that train is 
fixed by the Postmaster-General. He fixes the time it leaves 
Washington; he fixes the time it leaves Danville; he fixes the time 
it leaves Greensboro; he fixes the time it leaves Atlanta. That 
train must wait from Washington to New Orleans to make mail 
connections, and not for passengers, 
two hours in Washington, it waits forall train mail going south. 
Passengers may take other trains and go on from Washington to 
New Orleans. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
apart? 

Mr. SWANSON, 


But how isit that it does not run faster than the 


Do they run twelve hours 


One leaves Washington at 10 o'clock at night 


if it is necessary to wait | 


and the other leaves at 11 o’clock in the morning—about twelve | 


hours apart. Now, that is the proposition. Now, let us look at 
it further. You never had two through trains, and could not 
have them carry the mails through from New York to New 
Orleans before this appropriation was made. Now, what is this 
train required to do? Let us see. There is not another train in 
the United States required to do this. Its schedule is submitted 
to the Department. 

The Department wants that mail-facility train for mail and not 
for passengers. It is required to leave at4o’clock in the morning. 
Suppose you are in New York and want to go to New Orleans. 
You would not take that train, but you would take the 8 o'clock 
train in the morning. As the chairman of this committee has well 
said, the Atlantic Coast Line used to have this contract. It did 
not go as far as New Orleans, but went to Jacksonville. That 
train was required to leave New York at 4 o’clock in the morning. 
They said they lost more by passengers than they made on the 
mail, and they gave it up voluntarily, as the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia has well said. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. 
rupt him? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. Did not the Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General state in his testimony that it has not retarded the 
delivery of the mail in the community? 

Mr. SWANSON. I wiil tell you what he said. 
every question, and I invite interruption. 
Atlantic Coast Line had this contract. Let us look at this as a 
business proposition. They had to get their train out of New 
York at 4 o’clock in the morning to make this connection in the 
South. They said they lost more on the passengers than all of 
this appropriation, and they gave it up. 

As the chairman of the committee [Mr. Loup] has well said, 
for about six months they went about in the clouds, The mail 
facilities of the South were demoralized, and chambers of com- 


Will the gentleman permit me to inter- 


I will answer 
Now, let us see. The 


Mr. SWANSON. Only one for the six months when the mail 
service became demoralized when the Atlantic Coast Line gave 
up the contract. 

Mr. GAINES. But there were three trains all the time. 

Mr. SWANSON. They have had three lines, but not three 
mail trains. You can not make the distinction between a train 


s : _ | that carries passengers and those that carry the mail and passen- 
I said that before this appropri- | : % , 


gers. Every train is not a mail train. 
every train that starts out is a mail train. 

Mr. GAINES. The Atlantic Coast Line had the subsidy and 
did not they give it up, and did not they continue their trains as 
they did before? 

Mr. SWANSON. Their trains were changed from 4 o'clock to 
8 o'clock. Eight o'clock in the morning is not a time you want 
to get the mail. This train was intended to be a train to get the 
mail that accumulated in New York between 7 o'clock in the 
evening and 4 o'clock in the morning. They have uniformly re- 
fused to pay it to any train that did not get out at 4 o'clock in the 


You have an idea that 


morning. 
Mr. GAINES. Train 37 takes the New England mail from New 
York? 


Mr. SWANSON. It leaves about 5.30 o'clock in tue evening, 
and gets here about 10.30 and goes south. 

Mr. GAINES. They report that train 37 takes the New Eng- 
and mail. 

Mr. SWANSON. You have got the whole thing reversed. 

Mr. GAINES. I will get it and read it to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWANSON. Getitandreadit. The Postmaster-Gener: 
said that if train 55 was changed, if they were to hold it for the 
New England mail, the whole mail of the South would be demor- 
alized. Now, I tell you they are required to make a certain 
schedule, and if theydo not getinto Danville by a certain time 
they do not pay them, and if they do not get to New Orleans ina 
certain time, and do not make the connection there, they do not 
pay them. If they fail to make the connection to carry the u 
they do not get the pay. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt | 


Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 
Mr. GRIGGS. TheSecond Assistant Postmaster-General, afew 


days ago, stated to me that last year this railroad had had 
ducted $27,000 for failure to make the proper connection. 


Mr. SWANSON. Twenty-seven thousand dollars, That is 
nearly all that the Southern road gets. 
Mr. BURKE of Texas. Are they the only roads that are fined: 


Mr. SWANSON. I do not know about that; but let u 
further as a business proposition. 

Mr. GAINES. Will my friend allow me an interruption? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman said that if No. 35 was tak 
37 would not catch the mail. I want to read from the Hea: 
Part I, page 451: 


This 3.30 train could, of course, take the bulk of the New York n 
warded on train 37, and its running time is forty-five minutes less. It 
however, miss all the New England mail which leaves Boston at 8.5 
reaching New York at 3.30 p. m., in time to catch train 37. 


Now. that is what Mr. Shallenberger and Mr. Grantsay. T 
37 is a nonsubsidized train and gets to New Orleans in th 
time that the subsidized train does, lacking fifteen minutes. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Will the gentleman permit me? Is not tr: i 
the Washington Southwestern vestibuled train which lea\ 
10.47 at night? 

Mr. GAINES. I do not know. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Ifit be true that the mail would catch that train, 
would it not make it twelve hours later? 

Mr. GAINES. Ido not know. The gentleman said that tran 
35 would destroy the New England connection, and I wante! to 
read what Mr, Shallenberger said in reference to it. 

Mr. GRIGGS. If my friend from Virginia will — me a 
moment, Ido not want to take up the time of the House, !' + 
want to say that all the trains south from Atlanta running cow? 
into the southwestern part of the State to the coast are run w't! 
reference to the local schedule and the local passenger traffic \ d 
local mail matter, and if train 85 were to be delayed three hours 
in its arrival time at Atlanta the mail going to the southwestern 
part of the State, in the districts represented by Mr. Lewis, “Tr. 
BartLett, Mr. BRADLEY, and myself, and in the northern par 
of the State, in the districts represented by Mr. Mappox and Mr. 
TATE, the mail would be delayed twelve hours. 
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Mr. GAINES. But would it be delayed any more if the train 
was not subsidized? 

Mr. GRIGGS. Well, these gentlemen say that the train will 
be taken off. I do not know whether it will or not. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Shallenberger says if it was, he could get 
other facilities, and then train 37 would beon. There are three 
other roads running from New York. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, the gentlemen from Tennessee has put 
these statements into everybody's speech who has spoken. 

Mr. GAINES. Well, they are true and right. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes, but the gentleman from Tennessee has 
not all the sense or judgment there is in this House. I have as 
much right to have my views as the gentleman has to have his; 
and I am discussing this as a business proposition. 

Mr. GAINES. I have treated the gentleman from Virginia 
courteously, and I proposed to be treated courteously. 

Mr. SWANSON. Well, the gentleman from Teunessee can put 
all this in in his own time. 

Mr. GAINES. You can strike out all I have put into your 
speech, although you yielded to me. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, I have made a statement which can 
not be denied, and I want to read it so that the House can under- 
stand it, showing that there is twelve hours difference between 
the two trains, and before the appropriation was made there was 
but one new train between New York and New Orleans, 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. Before the gentleman leaves 
that proposition I want to ask him a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. I have no doubt the gentleman 
will be able to demonstrate that the mail facilities between New 
York and New Orleans are better now than they were ten years 
ago, and ke attributes that improvement to the subsidy alone. 
Now, are there not other lines where the mail facilities between 
other great cities have been greatly improved in the last ten years 
without a subsidy? 

Mr. SWANSON. Iwillanswerthat inthisway. Theimprove 
ment in other lines has been gradual, gradually increasing for 
ten years, but this commenced the very month the appropriation 
was made, ten years ago. 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. Are they no better at this time 
than they were then? 

Mr. SWANSON, Yes: it has been increased by their putting 
on other connections, but there was a sudden change the month 
that the appropriation was made, and I would like for any man 
to ascribe it to any other reason. 

Now, take the town of Danville, on train No, 9, subsidized, and 
train No. 5. The Postmaster-General said it used to take, on 
train No, 9,18 hours and 15 minutes for a letter to get to New 
York, and the very month after it took only 13 hours, a gain of 5 
hours; to Greensboro, 19 hours and 53 minutes before, and after 
this appropriation it immediately changed to 14 hours and 25 min- 
utes; Charlotte, before, 22 hours and 55 minutes, and after the 
appropriation 16 hours and 55 minutes; Atlanta, 33 hours before 


and 24 hours after the appropriation, There Atlanta gained 8 | 
hours in postal facilities to New York. I could take it all down | 


through and show you that it was not a gradual increase, but it 
was an increase which commenced with this appropriation. 
Now, is not that enough to justify this appropriation? There is 


no doubt about the facilities having been increased, That is ad- | 


mitted on all hands. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. They have been increased all | 


over the country. 
Mr. SWANSON. But the questionis whether they wonld have 
been increased without this appropriation. I say frankly that if 


youcan get this mail service without paying this money you ought | 


todoit. If youcan get the mail five hours earlier at Danville, eight 
hours earlier at Atlanta, and correspondingly early at New Or- 
leaus and other Southern points without spending this money, 
you ought not spend it. So that the question is simply whether 
you can get this service without this appropriation. 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. Wecan never know that until we 
try. 

Mr. SWANSON. Thisappropriation leaves the matter entirely 
to the discretion of the Postmaster-General. It is not a specific 
and absolute appropriation. The appropriation says that if the 


Postmaster-General needs this money in order to facilitate mail | 


service he shall spend it. If he does not need it, he ought not to 
spend it under the terms of the appropriation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is it fair to say in this case 
that the expenditure of the appropriation is practically at the 
discretion of the Postmaster-General when the appropriation is 
made against his will and contrary to his recommendation? 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me discuss the proposition as to this ap- 
JropeseSen being against the will of the Postmaster-General. 

‘hat officer says he believes it would be better, in view of condi- 
tions all over the country in general, not to have this appropria- 











tion. He has never said anywhere that the appropriation did not 
facilitate the transportation of the mail from New York to New 
Orleans. His own letter and his own evidence say that it does 
facilitate the mails. It is true, he says also, that there are com- 
plaints from other sections that they do not get the same facili- 
ties that people get down South, and that in general it would be 
best not to make such appropriations. 

Now, let us see whether the Postmaster-General has exercised 
this discretion or not. I say that he has. Formerly $25,000 of 
this appropriation was expended upon a train from Boston to New 
York. For some years that appropriation has not been so used. 
Why? The Postmaster-General says that the Department did not 
expend the appropriation upon that railroad because the train 
running from Boston to New York would not make a schedule 
satisfactory to the Department. This appropriation formerly 
amounted to $190,000; but for years $25,000 of the appropriation— 
and I am now showing that the Postmaster-General has exer- 
cised discretion in this matter—$25,000 of this appropriation was 
not expended upon a road which, if it had complied with the terms 
of the Department, would have been entitled to receive this money. 

Why was it withhe!d? Because the road would not give the 
special facilities which the Department required. When that 
road refused to furnish the schedule which would have entitled 
it to this $25,000, the Kansas and Newton road immediately of- 
fered, in consideration of this allowance of $25,000, to supply a 
train which would nieet the demands of the Department. In this 
respect, too, the Department exercised its discretion. As I have 
already said, if the Department is satisfied that these special fa- 
cilities on this Southern route can be supplied without the expend- 
iture of this appropriation, the Department ought not to expend 
it. The Department wants Congress to take the responsibility. 
Suppose Congress should refuse to appropriate this sum, and sup- 
pose the transportation of the mails should go back to what it for- 
merly was. Suppose we should have simply one through train 
from New York to New Orleans. 

Mr. GILBERT. Would that occur, in your judgment, if the 
subsidy were withdrawn? 

Mr. SWANSON, All I can answer is that the railroads so say. 
Ican not answer on my own knowledge. I have not been able 
to get the information. But the Department can test this ques- 
tion next year if the Department wants to take the responsibility 
of atest. It knows the facts; it knows better than we do the 
parties that it has to deal with. I am willing that the Depart- 
ment should make this test next year. Let the Department refuse 
to pay these roads, and then see whether it obtains the service or 
not. If the Department refuses to make the expenditure, and in 
consequence the trains are not run in such a way as to accommo- 
date the public, that will be a test of this question. All I say is 
that this is a question that Congresscan not determine. The De- 
partment tells us that it is a matter of conjecture. 

The men of the South living along the line where these special 
facilities are afforded are willing that the Department shal! take 
the responsibility of determining by such a test as 1 describe 
whether we can get this service without the appropriation. If I 
were Postmaster-General and could get these mail facilities with- 
out specially paying for them, I would not so pay. Let the Post- 


| imaster-General take the responsibility. You give him similar 


discretion in other matters. He knows more about this question 
than we do. Butif this appropriation is defeated here, and if 
thereby our mail facilities are lessened; if in consequence of the 
withdrawal of this appropriation we have but one through mail 
a day to my town and to Atlanta and to other Southern points 
now accommodated by these facilities: if eight or ten millions of 
people who receive their mail along this line find their business 
incommoded by the withdrawal of this appropriation, then I could 
not justify myself with my people if I had failed to advocate the 
continuance of the appropriation. 

If he is opposed to it, if gentlemen think the language of dis- 
cretion should be broader, if it is not now broad enough, if the 
responsibility is not put upon the Department, then let them sug- 
gest language which will be broader, and which will cover the 
suggestions they are pleased to make. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Will my friend yield to me for a mo- 
ment in this connection? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. 1 see in the Richmond Dispatch of 
this morning an editorial bearing directly upon this subject, from 
which I quote: 

How much longer is Richmond to suffer because of the discrimination 
against her in the matter of mail-train schedules? 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand what the gentleman is talking 
about. I know very well, because I have seen the article to which 
he alludes. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Let me finish, in a word. 

Mr. SWANSON, Iam aware of what the gentleman is going 
to say. 
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Mr. JONES of Virginia. The Despatch informs us in this edi- 
torial that the mail service between there and Danville is ‘a little 
better ” with respect to mail facilities than it was ‘‘in the days of 
the old &tagecoaches.” 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand perfectly. But the gentleman 
isentirely mistaken. This matter does not interest Richmond spe- 
cially. Richmond is not in the line of this special-facility service. 
The mail goes out on the Virginia Midland; and I will say that 
most of the opposition in Virginia to the service comes from the 
gentlemen who do not know the line or what the facilities are 
which it affords, 

Mr. JONES of Virginia, This is from the Richmond Despatch, 
and I suppose that Richmond, the capital city of the State, ought 
to know something about it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Undoubtedly. But Richmond is not on the 
line of this special-facility service. This is a through line from 
New York to New Orleans, and the gentleman from the first dis- 
trict knows it as well as I do. He knows that this provision is 
not for the purpose of facilitating the mailsto Richmond. Thatis 
entirely disconnected from the service between New York and 
New Orleans. The service to Richmond comes from the Atlantic 
Coast Line. That line gave this subsidy up some years ago for 
their own reasons—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I understand my colleague to say that 
Richmond is not at all improved or benetited by this service. 
Now, if the capital city of the State is not benefited by it, then 
who does get the benefit in the State of Virginia? 


Mr. SWANSON. I do not mean to be understood as saying | 


that Richmond does not get some benefit from this fast mail. 
And I do not want to make any misrepresentation in reference to 
the matter. I want to be entirely frank in my statements, and I 
am giad to enlighten the gentleman on this proposition, or any 
other proposition connected with this appropriation. I have 
looked into the matter very closely; I have endeavored to study 
all the details of it. 

Mr.SIMS. Iwanttosee if I understand the gentleman properly, 
and ask him to yield to me for a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Because I want to vote intelligently when this mat- 
ter is before the House. Is it the contention of the gentleman 
from Virginia that by reason of this extra appropriation you get 
better service than we get generally throughout the South? 

Mr. SWANSON. Here is what | say, if the gentleman will al- 
low me—— 

Mr. SIMS. Is that your contention? 

Mr. SWANSON. ILsay that this line has long enjoyed the spe- 
cial mail facilities. The people have become accustomed to it. 
The gentleman is aware of that fact. Now, if there is a line that 
does not get special mail facilities, or if there are any people 
throughout the country who want better mail facilities than they 
have, I certainly should not be willing to deny them the privilege. 
I would vote for any reasonable appropriation that would extend 
mail facilities to all of cur people. I am here to say that the peo- 
ple are entitled to get the very best mail facilities that the Gov- 
ernment can afford. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it not a fact that the mail facilities on these sub- 
sidized lines to which the gentleman refers are better on that 
account than they are generally throughout the South? 

Mr. SWANSON, I should imagine that they were better on 
this line. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, would the gentleman wish to vote for a special 
favoritism to this section not enjoyed by any other? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Chairman, I am here to say that when 
you take the great commercial centers of New York and New 
Orleans, and from which mail is distributed to every other im- 
portant city and to all hamlets and towns in the United States, 
that I would not be willing, under any circumstances, to hamper 
or impair the transportation of such mails. And Iam willing to 
expedite the mails and to give equal facilities to all parts of the 
country connected with them. But Iam here to say that I would 
not vote for this proposition unless it was requested distinctly by 
the Postmaster-General. This is a matter which has been care- 
fully considered by the Department, which is best calculated to 
deal with the wants of thisservice. I would not vote for it unless 
it was made discretional with the Postmaster-General. There 
are many considerations which we must look into—— 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I beg to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to ask a question as to the 
gentleman’s contention in regard to this facilitated mail and his 
argument in favor of continuing this appropriation. I under- 
stand the gentleman's argument to be that the faster the mail is 
carried, in the same vehicle, on the same trip, that therefore the 
higher ought to be the pay to the carrier. In other words, that 
the faster the mail is carried, the higher the pay should be. Is 
that the contention? 








Mr. SWANSON. No; not exactly. To some extent I will say 
that this would justify an increase of compensation. But I do 
say that wherever a train is run absolutely in the interest of the 
Government, and the Government fixes the schedule and takes 
the privilege of making it to facilitate the mail transportation, 
not the passenger service—in other words, when the passenger 
service is made subsidiary to the mail service—when this is done 
throughout this great section of the country, that the mail is run 
for the benefit of the people, and that there should be just and ad- 
equate appropriations from Congress to compensate for the ex- 
pense incurred by the railroads in conducting that service. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. But you would not justify the Postmaster. 
General in giving this extra pay to a train that was run at the 
rate of 20 miles an hour, when upon arival track there was a train 
running 40 miles an hour from New York to New Orleans? 

Mr. SWANSON. If it accommodated the same class of people, 
made the same connections, and was equally efficient in the dis- 
tribution of the mail, I wculd say no. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How could it? 

Mr. SWANSON. Isayit could not. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what I wanted to know. Then 
speed, I say, is the real question. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky, I understood the gentleman from 
Virginia to say that if any mail line now was not enjoying the 
benefit of the subsidy, and if the mails would be expedited by a 
subsidy, he would vote for that. Then do I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that he is ready to vote for any subsidy presented 
to the House? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have made no such proposition and have 
made nostatement which would permit of any such construction. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. I will refer to the Official Reporter's 
notes to see if you did not say substantially that. 

Mr. SWANSON. I say that the carrying of the mail is a goy- 
ernmeutal function, and if there are people in any section of the 
country who have not mail facilities which are requisite to accom- 
modate their business, trade, and commerce I will vote for giving 
them new mail facilities. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Now, will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia tell me the difference in principle between a subsidy to the 
railroads for carrying the mails and a subsidy to ships for carry- 
ing commerce? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will tell you why. Commerce is a private 
business. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Oh! 

Mr. SWANSON. Commerce is engaged in by private individu- 
als. Noone is prohibited from engaging in it. But no private 
individual can carry the mail. The minute a private individual 
tries to carry the mail the Government will fine him and put him 
in prison. Since the Government has monopolized the carrying 
of the mails and private individuals can not engage in that busi- 
ness, there is an obligation on the Government to give every citi 
zen in the United States good and rapid mail facilities, and | wi 
vote for that. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. Now, does not the gentleman know 
that railroad corporations are quasi-public corporations, and that 
the Government can compel them to carry the mails whether 
they wish to or not? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Government under the general law 
makes no special contract with railroads providing that the mail 
shall be carried at certain rates of speed. The schedules of trains 
are not fixed. The connections which they shall make and the 
hour and minute at which they shall leave and arrive are not 
determined, The railroadssimply put on a postal car, which goe 
on the passenger train, and the passenger train is run at suci 
times and at such speed as suits the convenience of the railroad 
company. The mail is carried subsidiary to the passenger bus! 
ness. This is the only train in the United States, except th: one 
between Kansas City and Newton, where the carrying of passen- 
gers is subordinated to the carrying of the mail by special agree- 
ment with the Government. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. The gentleman, of course, does not 
wish to evade; but I fear he misapprehended the question. The 
question I asked was if the gentleman did not know that railroad 
corporations are quasi public corporations, and that this Goverh- 
ment has the right to compel them to carry the mails withou! 
having to beg them to do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. [I do not know to what extent you can or 
can not compel them. Certainly the Government can not compe! 
a railroad company to run its trains faster than it otherw's° 
would or to hold its trains for the purpose of making connec: 
tions with other trains without paying something for the spec!*! 
accommodation. 

I say if you ran a wagon between the town of A and the tow? 
of B, if you were an humble wagoner, you would not give the Gov 
ernment power to fix the time when the wagon should leave the 
town of A and arrive at the town of B, or to say that the wago” 

















should not carry passengers, ortake absolute control of it, without 
requiring the Government to give you something for surrender- 
ing your rights in the matter. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. I repeat that of course the gentle- 
man from Virginia does not want to evade, but he still does not 
understand the question. The wagoner does not ask for any 
special charter to drive his wagon over the public road, but a rail- 
road must have a charter before it can run, 

Mr. SWANSON. It gets its charter from the State. 

Mr. RHEA of Kentucky. All railroads are under governmental 
control, either State or national, 

Mr. SWANSON. Ido not know one of these railroads that has 
a charter from the Federal Government. Of course the South- 
ern and Union Pacific have charters from the Federal Govern- 
ment, but not the roads in this system. Now, I want to say in 
this matter that if any man thinks that they ought not to get this, 
he can take the responsibility of voting against it. Tha> is all 
right. I want to say that I have been on the Post-Office Com- 
mittee, and I would not vote for this appropriation unless it was 
left discretionary with the Post-Office Department. 

I say it is the duty of the Postmaster-General, if he thinks that 
he can get as good mail facilities without this, to cut off this ap- 
propriation for one year and test it. But I am not willing, in my 
town nor for my section, to take the responsibility of withholding 
this appropriation and take the responsibility off the Post-Office, 
and then wake up and find my mails are like they used to be. 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. Does the gentleman think it will 
he!p the Postmaster-General secure these additional facilities to 
make this facility at his discretion? 

Mr. SWANSON, He cut it off from New York to Boston be- 
cause they got no special facilities. 

Mr. JAMES R. WILLIAMS. Wiil not the fact of making this 
appropriation interfere with his discretion in the matter? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Postmaster-General has not to make an 
offer to any line now. It is left entirely discretionary with him, 
as the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. Carcuinas] said; he can 
either give it or not. It is a question of asking the Department 
to take the risk or asking you to take the risk, and you will see 
whether your mails will not be eight or ten hours later, and have 
the mails demoralized. The discretion is left with the Postmas- 
ter-General to exercise. 
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HON. MARION BUTLER, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, February 18, and Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 


bill (H. R. 13729) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902 


Mr. BUTLER said: 


. Mr. PresipEnt: I offer an amendment to come in on page 17, 
Ine 2, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEVERIDGE in the chair). | 


The Senator from North Carolina offers an amendment, which 
will be stated: 

The SECRETARY. On page 17, line strike out the words 
“thirty-four million seven hundred thousand dollars,” and insert 
in lieu thereof— 


9 


~s 


“thirty-two million dollars; and the Postmaster-General is hereby author- 
ized and directed to readjust the compensation to be paid from and after the 
ist day of July, 1901, for the transportation of mails on railway routes by re- 
ducing the compensation to all railroad companies for the transportation of 
malls 5 per cent per annum from the rate fixed in section 4002 of the Revised 


Statutes as amended by the act of July 12, 1876, and as further amended by 


the act of June 17, 1878, for the transportation of mails on the basis of the 
average weight; and also to further reduce such compensation on weights 
in excess of 5,000 pounds daily per mile of line in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 

“One per cent on roads now receiving from 16.50 cents to 20 cents per ton 
per mile; 2 per cent on roads now receiving from 14 cents to 16.50 cents per 
ton per mile; 3 per cent on roads now receiving from 12.30 cents to l4 cents 
per ton per mile; 4 per cent on roads now receiving from 11.25 cents to 12.30 
cents per ton per mile; 5 per cent on roads now receiving from 10 cents to 
11.25 cents per ton per mile; 6 per cent on roads now receiving from 9.20 cents 
to 10 cents per ton per mile; 7 per cent on roads now receiving from 8.80 
cones to 9.20 cents per ton per mile; 8 per cent on roatls now receiving from 

-40 cents to 8.80 cents per ton per mile; 9 per cent on roads now receiving 
from 8.10 cents to 8.40 cents per ton per mile; 10 per cent on roads now re- 
ceiving from 7.67 cents to 8.10 cents per ton per mile; 11 per cent on roads 
Row receiving from 7.34 cents to 7.67 cents per ton per ©; 12 per cent on 
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roads now receiving from 7 cents to 7.34 cents per ton per mile, and the above 
amount appropriated shall cover full compensation for railway mail trans 
portation.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, that amendment and its phrase- 
ology may sound complicated to Senators who have not taken the 
trouble to read the testimony taken by the postal commission, but 
for the information of Senators I will state that schedule is exactly 
the schedule worked out and recommended tc the postal commis- 
sion by Professor Adams, the expert of the interstate Commerce 
Commission, who was employed by the postal commission to assist 
them in arriving at a conclusion. Professor Adams, I think I 
would be justified in saying, is looked upon as a man not hostile 
to corporations, but rather friendly to them. I think, while he is 
a man of great ability and high character, that, when he was 
selected by the postal commission as an expert to assist them, 
those who were familiar with this matter realized that if he was 
biased in any way he was biased in favor of the railroads, and 
that whether intentionally or not his surroundings and trainings 
and sympathies would cause him to make his recommendations 
as favorable as possible to corporations; that is, that he would be 
inc ined to give all possible weight to the testimony that would 
show that we are not paying too much for carrying the mail, and 
would never be inclined to give too much weight to testimony 
that tended to show that we were paying an exorbitant price. 

I think I state the fact, and if I do not [hope to be corrected by 
some member of the commission—several members of which are 
members of this body—when I state that he was not employed by 
the commission until the testimony piled up before them was so 
overwhelming and staggering in favor of a 25 per cent reduction 
that they (the commission) felt that they must recommend that 
much reduction, unless they could get some one to break down or 
explain away that evidence. When the case had been made out 
by persons appearing before the commission making so strong a 
showing as to the exorbitant price we are paying, then it was that 
the postal commission went in search of some one to analyze the 
facts presented to the commission and to try to explain them 
away. Ido not think the members of the postal commission can 
object to that statement of mine, for this reason: The majority of 
the members of the commission were known to be opposed to any 
reduction of the railway mail pay when they were put on it. 
More than one distinguished member of the commission had, as a 
Senator, stated on the floor of the Senate before the commission : 
was appointed that he did not believe there ought to be any re- 
duction, but that he thought the price ought to be raised instead 
of lowered. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I wish to know whether the Sen- 
ator’s suspicion or want of confidence in Mr. Adams, a man whom 
I suppose to be entirely above reproach or suspicion—— 

Mr. BUTLER. IthoughtI made my remarksabout him guarded 
enough so that even he himself could not object. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I want to know whether it results 
from anything in Mr. Adams’s career or conduct, or whether it 
results from the Senator's belief that some of the members of the 
cominission meant to have as an expert adviser a man who was 
biased. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is neither here northere. We have be- 
fore us for determination too big a subject for the Senator to be 
justified in using his massive brain in hairsplitting. I wish he 
would give some attention—and I am sorry that in the past he has 
given very little—to the facts presented in connection with this 
matter, and facts from the official reports. If he will put his 
massive intellect on the merits of the question, and help us to ar- 
rive at a just conclusion, his personal desire for information on 


| that hairsplitting question will soon pass out of his mind; he will 


forget it, because he will address himself to a great question in 
the interest of the public welfare. If he will do that, I shall be 
willing to change my phraseology to suit him or the most fastidi- 
ous person in the Senate. 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam not a member of the com- 


| mission, but when the Senator makes what seems to be an impu- 
| tation upon a man of Mr. Adams's standing, I think he ought to 


give some reason for his imputation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think. as I said before, that I made any 
imputation. I thought I measured my words so as to be so just 
to him that even he himself could not object to them. But I 
stated that I thought he might be looked upon by persons inter- 
ested in this questicn as being a person not hostile to corporations 
and who would not be inclined to favor a reduction of the railway 
mail pay unless the testimony and facts were whelming, and that 
he would never be inclined to overestimate or give too much 
weight to any testimony or facts that tended to show that the pay 
ought to be reduced; and I stated that he would probably do that 
unconsciously from his surroundings and training. If the pro- 
fessor were now on the floorand were entitled to the privileges of 
the floor as a Senator, I do not see how he could object to that 
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statement. If that is any reflection upon him, and if he or any- 
one else thinks so, I should be glad to amend my language so that 
it would not be considered a reflection upon him. I am glad to 
see that the Senator from Connecticut has such a high opinion of 
Professor Adams. Therefore he should be strongly inclined in 
favor of my amendment, which is just what Professor Adams 
recommended. 

But, Mr. President, to come back to what I was saying when I 
was interrupted. Professor Adams was employed, I say, by the 


commission, and he was put to work analyzing the facts that had | 


been put before the commission, which evidently the commission 
did not see how to get around. He worked long and laboriously. 
He went through the testimony; he analyzed it exhaustively; he 
assisted the commission in many other ways, I understand. 
arrived at a conclusion as the commission's own expert, and I have 
simply 

bi 


died them in this amendment literally, letter for letter. To 


this fact I call the special attention of Senators who have in the | 


past voted against any reduction. So what I want the Senate to 


realize in the beginning. as it approaches this amendment, is | 
that it is not the amendment I would offer, because I think the | 


reduction is entirely too small. 

I have for several sessions of Congress, when the Post-Offics ap- 
propriation bill has been under consideration, attempted to show 
that we were paying at least 25 per cent too much, and I have 


tried to show that was an underestimate when every disputed | 


or questionable piece of evidence had been put aside. With the 
report of the postal commission before me, with the facts which 
they have gathered and which they have put in their report, in 
the face of their report.I believe now there ought to be a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent in what we pay for carrying the mail. 


a 25 per cent reduction and again take up the facts, as I have 


shown before and as other Senators have, and attempt to prove | 


that that amendment was justified; that the public interest de- 
manded it, as a matter of equity, and that the railroads would still 


have a fair profit—indeed, a big profit—or whether I should offer | 


an amendment covering the very conservative and extremely low 
estimate of Professor Adams, 
result. 


I feared if I offered an amendment for 25 per cent reduction I | 


would not be able to secure its passage. I know how difficult it 
is for Senators to get their fellow-Senators to listen to what they 
say. 


perience, to get the ear of a majority of Senators on any question 


so as to have them pass upon the facts as they present them to | 


the Senate. I know it is practically impossible to get as many as 


half a dozen Senators in this body to examine this report, much | 


less to hear and consider what I or any other Senator may say. 
Therefore, in order that there might be something done, a very 
small remedy, I have accepted the recommendation of Professor 


Adams and I have embodied it in this amendment, and Senators | 


who desire to see this can turn to page 240 of the commission's 
report, part 2, and they will find there the recommendations that 
he makes and his conclusions. 

He recommends a horizontal reduction of 5 per cent on all lines. 
Then he recommends a percentage reduction on the lines that 
carry the greatest quantity of mail—a percentage running from 
i per cent to 12 per cent on the most dense routes. He estimates 
that that will make a total reduction of about 9 per cent or prob- 
ably a little less, putting 5 per cent horizontal on all lines and 
then giving a further reduction of a little less than 4 per cent on 
the roads that carry the great bulk of the railway mail. 

I think a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent would be too small, 
and I think the facts justify it. I admit that there is an element 
of equity in having a horizontal reduction of so much and then 
making the additional reduction on the lines that carry the great- 
est bulk of mail. So the form of amendment recommended by 
Professor Adams is probably nearer justice; but my objection to 
it is that it is too small. 


In 1876 we made a reduction of 10 per cent, and in 1878, twenty- | 


three years ago, we made a further reduction of 5 per cent on 
mail pay. From that day until this we have not made a reduc- 
tion. We are paying to-day exactly the same on every 100 pounds 
of mail carried by any road, or 1,000 pounds carried by any road, 
or 100,000 pounds carried by any road per ton per mile that we 
paid then. 

Four years ago, when this matter was under discussion, I called 
the attention of the Senate to the facts. 


commission that admits those facts. I next called the attention 


of the Senate to the fact that during the twenty-three years since | 
there has been any reduction in railway mail pay freight rates | 


had gone down 44 per cent and passenger rates had gone down 
21 per cent, and yet during all this time the Government had con- 
tinued to pay just exactly dollar for dollar what it did when freight 


He | 


taken his conciusion and his recommendation and em- | 


I hesi- | 
tated some time about whether I should offer the amendment for | 


But lam trying to arrive at some | 


I know how difficult it is even for the older Senators here, | 
those of long service and of recognized great wisdom and ex- | 


Hereis the report of the | 
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rates were 44 per cent higher and when passenger rates were 1 
per cent higher. 

I stated these facts on the floor of the Senate two yearsago, | 
stated it four years ago, as the RecorpD shows, and here is the re. 
port of the commission that admits it. 

When I made the statement two years ago the Senator from 
Iowa challenged it and said I must be mistaken, and even jf J 
were right it was a matter of great enough importance to be offi- 
cially investigated before Congress should act. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcort] rose, and in one of 
his gushing efforts he said the Senator from North Carolina wag 
| blessed with a most vivid imagination and an abundance of words, 
and that his imagination and his abundance of words made him 
magnify facts. ‘* Now,” he said, “clearly the Senator is w ng 
| about these facts.” He said, ‘We want to investigate an) sea 
what the facts are, and when we get them then we can act 
ligently.” Here is the Senator’s report admitting the very 
I stated, which caused him to put forth his attempted-t 
humorous, gushing effort; and yet, after the Senator got the | 
which he then denied were true, he does not recommend a rol 
tion. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will ask the Senator what facts were d 
| oped by the inquiry which were then denied? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator attempted to ridicule my 

|} and arguments by saying that I was blessed with a ver) 
imagination, and said that my imagination magnified the { 
| At that time I was stating how much the freight rates ha 
| reduced since 1878, how mnch passenger rates had been red 
showing that the cost of railway transportation had been redu 
I was showing how much coal had gone down in price, how 1 
stee! had gone down in price, how much cheaper a locon 
with a train of cars could be hauled to-day than it could 
and that as the result of that, not so much the result of co 
tion, for we had not competition, the freight rates and pass 
| rates had been steadily going down. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. lsuppose the Senator is aware of th: 
that the statistics show since 1880 that passenger rates ha\ 
creased 21 per cent, freight rates have decreased 44 per cent 

Mr. BUTLER. I have just stated that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And mail rates have decreased 39 per c 

Mr. BUTLER. Ah, but there is the subterfuge, The Se 
is not correct about the reduction of mail rates. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no subterfuge. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ah, butitis. I was coming to that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I hope the Senator will bear witness th 
reference I made to the Senator's gifted imagination was 1 
the utmost good faith; and I should be very unwilling 
admit that it was not true. As to his flow of words, he wi 
us this afternoon whether or not he is gifted in that dir 
But I beg him to believe it was in good faith entirely that | 
the suggestion which I did. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not question but that it was in good 
and I think the Senator labored hard in this report to pro\ 
| he was right when he made the observation; but I wills 

the facts in the report show that, while the statement was 

in good faith probably, it was wrong, and that my fact 
right, as he has just quoted them from the report. He ha 
quoted from his own report the facts that I was giving t 
Senate two years ago when he indulged in his remarks aly 
imagination running away with the facts and magnifying 
He has stated them here in hisown report, and he would n 
done it if he could have helped it, because he did not ther 
to believe them, and declared they were not correct. N 
comes in and says they have dug up and found that mail 
have been reduced 39 per cent. 

With all due deference to the Senator, he knows that is n 
rect. He has put it in his report, but the report shows t 
not correct. except technically. It is likea thing being stat 
the truth when it is false. It is like stating a technical trut! 
is a literal falsehood. 

Now, what are the facts? lam quoting from the repor' 
which proves that that statement is not true when you ap 

We are paying to-day, I repeat, the same amount on a h 
pounds of mail carried by road that we paid for a hundred | 
of mail in 1878. Toa road that carried a thousand pound 
we are paying a rate that carries a thousand pounds now, ¢ 
the same money to a cent. To a road that carried a hu 
thousand pounds we are paying now to a road that carries 

| dred thousand pounds exactly the same money to a cent. 
lenge the Senator to deny it. Hecan not doit. These a 
facts. : 

When the Senator comes and dodges around and says that W 
have reduced railway mail pay 39 per cent, how does he figure 
| out? He ought to be candid with the country and the Sen"! 
| His interruption just now, in what he said, was intended to 1s 

lead, not to give information. 











Whatarethe facts? Takearoad that wascarrying 100 poundsof 
mailin 1878, Some of those roads have increased their bulk so that 
nnder the law as it existed then the pay the road would get has 
been decreased in cents per pound, but the road is making more 
money than it made in 1878 when it carried a hundred pounds. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let me ask the Senator if the railroads were 
carrying only the same tonnage of freight now that they carried 
in 1880 and in cars carrying no more freight, does he believe freight 
rates would have been so much reduced? Does he not know that 
it is because the volume of business has been increased and the 
size of the cars has been so increased that a hundred thousand 
weight of car will now carry 60 to80 tonsof freight? The volume 
has increased, and therefore freight rates are less. In mail the 
increased volume automatically brings the percentage of cost 
down until it almost equals the reduction on freight rates, whereas 
in mail transportation the increased volume does not lead to an 
increased capacity to carry in fewer cars, but the postal cars con- 
tinue to carry from 2 tons to 2} tons in each car, so that the in- 
crease imposes an additional burden on the railroad in mail and 
less upon both freight and passengers. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, there is some force in what the 
Senator says, but it does not explain away the fact, because, as his 
report shows, and as I showed two years ago and four years ago, 
and as I am going to show again, the greatest part of the reduc- 
tion in freight rates has been due to the reduced cost of hauling 
the mail train or freight train or passenger train. To-day we have 
roads that are hauling no more freight or passengers than they 
hauled in 1878, and they are hauling them ata greatly reduced cost; 
but the mail pay is the same, and, when the increase of mail has 
been as large on a road as the increase of freight, still we are pay- 
ing the same per pound for the mail, while the freight is carried 
at 44 per cent less. That is the fact,and the Sexator can not deny 
it. These facts were brought out in the testimony, and that evi- 
dence has been produced to the Senate for the last four or five 
years, even before this commission was ever appointed. In fact, 
the commission was appointed to try to explain away tbese facts. 

Mr, President, as I stated before, the road to-day that is getting 
less for carrying the bulk of mail that it carries per pound than 
it did in 1878 is making more money than it did, because under 
the scale of grading in the law of 1878 they left the largest profit 
to roads that carried the largest amount of mail. Indeed, we did 
not grade down the price to them when they got above 5,000 
pounds, Does the Senator think if it was fair to limit the grading 
down of the mail at 5,000 pounds in 1878 we ought to keep the 
limit down to 5,000 pounds now? 

How many roads were carrying as much as 5,000 pounds then? 
How many roads to-day are carrying more than that? The in- 
creased bulk of the mail has made it necessary that we should 
raise that limit from 5,000 pounds much higher, and as high in 
proportion as the bulk of the mail has increased. 

The Seaator brought out those facts in his testimony, but he re- 
fused to consider them in hisrecommendation. The expert whom 
you employed did consider them, and he said unquestionably the 
increase in the bulkof mail should require us to increase the limit, 
and not stop at 5,000 pounds, where the grading stopped under 
the law of 1878, 

Why, Mr. President, the railroad that carries over 5,000 pounds 
to-day for every 2,000 more gets over $21, and it gets that if it 
was to carry five hundred thousand million pounds. Will the 
Senator say that it is fair to stop at that smail amount and pay 
this enormous amount on the great increase of bulk that the road 
is carrying? The facts are brought out in this testimony which 
show that that is the case; and yet the Senator and his commission 
refused to consider that in making up their conclusion. But Pro- 
fessor Adams did, 

Before proceeding further with _ discussion of this matter I 
wish to say that the Senator from Colorado and the Senator from 
Iowa and other Senators thought we ought to pay the roads more 
than we are paying them, and that inasmuch as freight rates had 
gone down mail rates ought to go up, and that inasmuch as pas- 
senger rates had gone down mail rates ought to go up; but not 
having any argument with which to meet the facts placed before 
the Senate, at last they proposed as an excuse, as a subterfuge, 
behind which to hide and give them time, that a commission should 
be appointed to investigate. 

The commission was appointed. When it was appointed I and 
other Senators tried to get some time fixed when the commission 
would report. We stated over and over again that the commis- 
sion ought to be able to bring in a report in a year at least to 
show that our facts were wrong. I think they led us to believe 
that possibly they would; but they did not want to limit them- 
selves, I offered an amendment limiting it and requiring it to 
report before the next appropriation bill wasup. They opposed 
it, and appealed to the Senate to vote it down and give them a 
chance to ‘make a fair, full, and complete investigation of this 
great and important subject.” They had their way and got their 
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chance. What have they done? The end of the year came around 
and the commission had just begun. So when we came to pass 
the appropriation bill they said, ‘‘Oh, there is no use for you to 
make an effort now to reduce railway mail pay; we have not in- 
vestigated it,” and then they appealed to the Senate to give them 
another year. 

The end of the second year ran around and the commission were 
not ready to report. They had not found enough experts. With 
the help of the railroad corporations in the country and their at- 
torneys they had not been able to pick up enough factsand figures 
to deny and set aside the arguments which they ridiculed as being 
feeble when presented by myself and others, and so they prayed 
for more time. For three years we have been paying anywhcro 
from $10,000,000 or more than a fair price, in my judgment, and 
they have held us off and appealed to the Senate ‘‘ that inasmuch 
as you are ignorant, let the law stay like it is and keep voting this 
money and we will report after a while.” 

Now, here at last comes a report. The commission is divided. 
There are not more than two of them who agree about anything, 
except they did manage to get a majority to agree that we were 
not paying too much for carrying the mails. To my astonish- 
ment, they stopped there and did not recommend that we should 
increase the price, because one was just as logical as the other. 
If I had been going tomake a recommendation against any reduc- 
tion, I would have just gone the whole length and recommended 
increasing the pay, because one would have been just as logical 
as the other. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, the Senator says the majority. 
The Senator will bear me out in the statement that six of the 
eight members of the Railway Mail Pay Commission—— 

Mr. BUTLER. A majority was against the pneumatic tube. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. But six of the eight recommended that there 
be no reduction in the railway mail pay. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, Mr. President, that is, I think, correct; 
but then there is no report signed by more than two members, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh! 

Mr. BUTLER. One report is signed by two members of the 
commission; then another report is signed by one and concurred 
in by another, with a reservation; and another report is signed 
by another and concurred in by another with a reservation, and 
the minority report is signed by two. 

Now, Mr. President, we have wasted three years, and about 
$30,000,000 have been paid in excess on railway mail pay while 
we were getting this investigation, and we have got now to decide 
whether or not we will reduce it. I submit that we can not do 
that very intelligently without examining to some extent the re- 
port, the facts on which the majority and the minority reports are 
based. If we do not look at the testimony, theinclination of Sen- 
ators is that here is a majority report one way and a minority re- 
port the other, and it is a safe rule with the average man, when 
he does not know what is right himself, to vote todo nothing. So 
we are in that fix after wasting three years and entailing a great 
expense. We are now where we have got to dig down into this 
report and get up the facts again to the Senate and let the Senate 
see what they are. 

As preliminary to doing that I want the Senate to hear read 
the majority and the minority reports on railway mail pay. 
Therefore I ask the Secretary to read, beginning on page 6, headed 
‘‘ Railway mail pay,” down to page 19, where the report stops on 
that subject. Let him begin on page 5, under the subhead, 
‘“‘Character of the evidence presented,” for it might be fair to- 
ward the commission to take their statement as to how they got 
their evidence and the character of their evidence. Begin on 
page 5, ‘‘Character of the evidence presented.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from North 
Carolina is not going to have read the hundred and more pages 
of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
object? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; I do not object, but I am asking the 
Senator from North Carolina, through the medium of the Chair, 
whether or not he desires to have it all read. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the Senator, in all frankness, that 
I believe if Senators will listen to the majority report, and then 
the minority report of Mr. FLEMING, which is concurred in by the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. CHANDLER], that they can 
both be read quicker than I could explain the two reports, because 
I would naturally use more words in an offhand speech than a 
concise report. The testimony is voluminous, but these reports 
are short and simply refer to the pages of the testimony on which 
they base their findings. 

I must say that the majority report only quotes evidence in 
favor of railroads and fails tosee any evidence in favor of the Gov- 
ernment and taxpayers in making up the report. It does seem to 


Does the Senator from Colorado 
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me that the commission to investigate this important question 
would have at least presented the salient points of the evidence on 
both sides and said in their report that the evidence on one side 
will he found on pages so and so that shows this,.and the evidence 
on the other side found on pages so and so will show that, and 
then, having presented the facts fairly to the Senate in their report, 
given their conclusion. I regret the commission did not doit. I 
do not want to criticise the commission unjustly, but I can not 
understand why they have made such a one-sided and incomplete 
report. It may be that they needed two years more. I rather 
think myself that three years was a very short time for them to 
prepare this short report. Of course we were pressing for areport, 
and their report shows every evidence of haste, to say the least. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I am sorry the Senator from North Caro- 
lina feels so badly, but I can not help that. What I am doing 
now is to appeal to him if he will not shorten the consideration of 
it by not insisting upon the reading of the long report. He has 
a perfect right to doit. I should not make the objection to the 
clerk reading it; I never would make that objection; but it is 
only to the time taken up that I object. I hope the Senator will 
not insist uponit. I think many of the Senators here have read 
the majority report and the minority report, and I hope the Sen- 
ator will not take the time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave not yet spoken to a Senator who has had 
time to read it. There may be some who have read it. Besides, 
Mr. President, I should feel compelled to read a large part of it, 
and, besides, I should feel compelled to turn to the evidence to 


which they refer, and especially the evidence on the other side to ! : a b 
| Carolina, because it just consumes so much more time, but I will 


which they do not refer, and I may have to do that anyway. 

There are several places where the evidence they refer to I think 
ought to be read; and it is the evidence on the other side that the 
commission does not refer to that is in these volumes. That is 
one thing I do complain of. I have a right to complain of it, and 
the Senate has a right to complain that all the important evidence 
to contradict that they do quote from is not referred to in the re- 
port. Attention ought to be called to that, because it does show 
to iny judgment that the findings of the commission were wrong, 
the evidence taken by themselves and published in this report, 
which unfortunately few Senators can find the time to read, and 
which I admit is a great burden on anyone to have to read. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not see how we can expedite matters 
any faster than to read the report. 


port, if there be no objection. Is there objection? 


Mr. SPOONER. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator how | 


long the report is? 
Mr. BUTLER. I have only asked to have read pages 6 to 19. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, Iam on the Senator's side of | 
this question, but I do not think it is right to have a full report | 


read when a discussion of this kindis going on. Of course it will 
take a long time and we are very near the close of the session. 
Moreover, I personally am anxious that there should be an extra 
session, but other Senators are not, and we certainly can not pass 
the appropriation bills—— 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator is more anxious that there should 
be an extra session than he would be if attending it. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Iam largely anxious because I can not be | 


here and I want to see other people work. But, Mr. President, I 


wants to emphasize. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I would feel more disposed to 


comply with the request if in digesting the matter we could have | 


anything like a full Senate for a reasonable time to state a synop- 


sis of it, butit isimpossible to have that. Themost we can hope to | 


do in the reading is that some Senators would hear one part and 
other Senators another part. A Senator might take up an hour 
here in making a condensed synopsis and doing what I am sorry 


ing that time. 
I do feel like the facts here justify a 25 per cent reduction, and 


with all due —— to the commission, I believe a majority of | 
vote for itif they could get at the gist of the | 


the Senate wouk 
facts, at least a majority of Senators would agree to the slight 
reduction recommended by the minority of the commission. The 
majority report is of very little value, and my only purpose in 
asking it to be read was that Senators might see that my criticisms 


of it were warranted, and that therefore the Senate should not | 


be guided by its conclusions. 
_ Now, Mr. President, inasmuch as the majority report is of very 
little value, I yield to the desire of Senators to save time and will 


ask to have read the minority report, or rather that part of it re- | 


lating to the railway mail pay, which is much shorter and more 
intelligent and valuable than the other. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I was going to say to the Senator he might | 


have the excellent minority report of Mr. FLEMING and myself, 











which is short, read, and omit the long report of the majority of 
the commission, which, after all, has not very much in it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, I think the Senator's observation is jus. 
tified, because the minority report does cover the testimony on 
both sides, and treats it, it seems to me, more fairly than the ma- 
jority report. A person interested in hearing both sides comes far 
nearer getting it from the minority report. On page 35, Mr. 
President, the part of Mr. FLEM1ING’s minority report treating of 
the railway mail pay begins. I will ask the Secretary to read, 
beginning at that point. 

In this connection, before the reading begins, I might call the 
attention of the Senate to statements made to the Senate by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr, PETTIGREW] and myself, the 
facts advanced to prove our position two years ago and four 
years ago, to the effect that we are paying to-day twice as much 
for carrying mail as the passenger pays per pound to be hauled in 
luxurious palace cars. The commission have not been able to 
disprove that. They have tried to get around it by saying they 
did not think it was a fair way to make a comparison. | have 
here before me a report of the Postmaster-General, who sent Mr, 
Shallenberger, his Second Assistant Postmaster-General, to En- 
rope tostudy the railway;mail conditions and pay of every country 
in Europe, and he comes back and reports that he thinks the pas- 
senger service is the fairest comparison that can be made. Now, 
why did the commission do that? It seems to me they found that 
they could not disprove our facts, and, in an offhand way, they 
simply say, ‘‘ Oh, well, we do not think that is a fair comparison.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I dislike to interrupt the Senator from North 


say to him that a very careful estimate was made by a witness 
who shows that, although the comparison is a ludicrous and a ridic- 
ulous one, the cost of carrying a passenger, the charge for a pas- 


| senger on a regular passenger train, is greater in weight than that 


of the mails carried, The Senator will find the evidence in the 
paper submitted by an official of the Burlington road where the 
weights were taken at Lincoln. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, the way the comparison was made was to 
take a car that would carry 60 passengers and then they would 
estimate a full car of 60 passengers as against a mail car of 2 tons. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, they took the average number of people 
carried in a certain number of trains, in each coach, the average 


| weight of the passenger and the average weight of his luggage. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the re- | 


Mr. BUTLER. There is other testimony the Senator probably 
did not see which is overlooked entirely, which takes the average 
number of passengers. The witnesses were asked how many go 
on this road, this, that, or the other, what was the number of 
passengers. In acar which would carry 60 passengers the aver- 
age number would be 9 to 12. That was compared with the 
amount of mail actually carried. I will say to the Senator, to 
save the time of the Senate, I can give it to him in condensed 
form, the comparison showed that the claims we made two years 
ago that the pay was twice as large for a passenger as for mai! is 
correct. A number of roads are given and the average number 
of passengers carried and the passenger car average is set forth 
ont the amount of mail in the mail car on the same train 
taken. 

We also showed the great excess we pay for mail over what the 


rk. r 3 | express companies pay, that it is ten times as much that we pay 
do think that the Senator ought not to insist on having this whole 
report read. I hope he will read from it such portions of it as he | 


for a pound of mail as the express companies pay to the railroads. 
and the express companies pay to the railroads only about one-hal! 
of what they get. Then we compared the freight service, and 
while we admitted the difficulty of making a fair and just and ac- 
curate estimate by such comparisons, yet the comparisons (l. 
throw great light on the fact that there were tremendous ineyua!- 
ities, and that freight rates, which areone-forty-fourth as much as 


| mail rates, had gone down over 40 per cent, while mail rates have 


gone down nothing, and that passenger rates, while only on: -ha! 


cir é | the mail rates per pound, had gone down 21 per cent, while un 
the commission did not do, contrasting the testimony, and he | 
would probably be heard by a dozen or half a dozen Senators dur- 


the law of 1878 the mail rates have not gone downacent. [ie 
apparent reduction claimed by the commission is because roars ar 
carrying more weight, and it is under the grading-down for !'- 
creased weight and that is all. If you take the percentage on 
mail there is a larger bulk of it carried than there was, but tha 
is not a fair comparison and is misleading, because at the rate we 
are carrying mail to-day, for 100,000 pounds of mail we pay } 
cisely what we paid for 100,000 pounds in 1878 on the same car 
the same road. 

Those are facts that the commission does not deny. They 
ply get around this grading business to make a showing. Th 
submit is not fair. ; . 

Now, Mr. President, this minority report while indorsing te 
recommendation of Professor Adams for a small reduction, adits 
that it is too small. It admits that they are making a consery 
tively low estimate. Yet that report, based on facts in this tes! 
mony, bears out practically everything that I and other Senator 
have contended for, who have been making an effort to reduce 
railway mail pay. 


tl 











I ask that the minority report, beginning where it is marked, 


be read, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
nested. 
’ The Secretary read as follows: 
RAILWAY MAIL PAY. 


Upon the subject of railway mail pay I am unable to agree to the conclu- 
sions contained in the report signed by the chairman and other members of 
the commission. 1 freely admit the perplexities of the problem. I agree in 
the opinion that the cost to the railroads of hauling the mail can not be ascer- 
tained with entire accuracy. I am also fully convinced that those persons 
who have contended that under the law of 1873 and its amendments of 1876 
and 1878 the railroads are being paid, as some have charged, from two to ten 
times what they should receive, are in grave error. There is no such exor- 
bitant overpayment for the total transportation of the mails as has been 
charged. But Iam decidedly of the opinion that the facts presented to this 
commission do not warrant the conclusion that the railway mail pay should 
not be reduced at all. 

At an our? stage of our proceedings it became apparent that the commis- 
sion needed the assistance of some expert statistician acquainted with railway 
and transportation problems in order to reconcile, if possible, the conflicting 
testimony and ascertain with some degree of definiteness the proper data on 
which a just report could be based. Accordingly, Mr. Henry C. Adams, pro- 
fessor of political economy and finance at tae University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and also statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
was employed toinvestigate thesubject andreport. Mr. Adams gave months 
of time to his investigation, and was assisted in his work by a large force of 
clerks. He made his report to our commission under date of February 1, 1900, 
and it will be found in Part If of the testimony at page 171. His conclusions 


were as follows: 
“First. It ed Ny pee that the present rate of compensation on all routes 
shall be reduced by 5 per cent. 
“Second. It is popes that all routes receiving in excess of 20 cents per 
ton per mile shall be subjected to a further reduction at a uniformly pro- 
gressing rate, the rate of progression being indicated in the following table: 


Scheme for progressive reduction of railway mail pay. 


Reduction } 

applying to 
each class 
of roads in 
addition to 
auniform || 
reduction of || 
5 per cent. | 
| 





Reduction 


| | applying to 
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Classification of roads* 
| (cents per ton per 
mile). 
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5 per cent. 
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compensation is determined. 


Professor Adams was subjected to a rigid examination, and his positions 
were assailed by various representatives of the railroads, but I do not see 
that his coneinaiens have been impaired, except, perhaps, in the matter of 
his comparison of mail rates with the expressrates. Mr. Julier, of the Amer- 
ican Express Company, seems to have shown that the 100-pound rate selected 
for comparison by Protessor Adams was not a fair typical rate for that pur- 
pose. 

Professor Adams revised his original statementin some minor particulars, 
and under pressure of oral examination made some conditional concessions, 
but as his final matured judgment in the premises he still holds to his recom- 
mendationsof reduction. The majority of the commission state in‘their report 
that ‘this question (of mail pay) is one of judgment,’’ but after making this 
admission they forthwith proceed to set aside the deliberate judgment of the 
best expert they could procure. 

After the filing of his report and after his final examination, on April 7, 
1900, with all the additional light he could obtain, Professor Adams makes the 
further statement that his proposed reduction of 5 per cent is “justified by a 
consideration of the economies in railway transportation not dependent on 
increase in the density of mail traffic.” 


Mr. BUTLER. I regret to see that the distinguished chairman 
of the Postal Commission is out of his seat. Here is matter in 
the testimony, on page 240, which shows that he was entirely 
wrong in the statement he made just before he left the Chamber, 
when he interrupted me to say that this reduction in the freight 
rates was due to the great bulk of freight carried. 

[At this point Mr. BuTLER yielded to Mr. PETTIGREW, who 
raised the question of the presence of a quorum. } 


Wednesday, February 20, 1901. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, when this bill was laid aside 
the Secretary was reading from the minority repot of Mr. FLem- 
ING. I will ask the Secretary to resume the reading where he 
discontinned—on page 36, near the bottom of the page. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

_ After the filing of his report and after his final examination, on April 7, 
1900, with all the additional light he could obtain, Professor Adams makes 
the further statement that his proposed reduction of 5 per cent is “ justified 
'y a consideration of the economies in railway transportation not dependent 
on increase in the density of mail traffic.’ (Part II, p. 240.) I believe this 
rec mmendation of Professor Adams is entirely justified, unless it can be 
Shown that the rate of pay established under the law of 1873 and the amend- 
ments of 1876 and 1878, including even the postal-car pay, was grossly inade- 
quate at that time. 

Mr. BUTLER. I call attention to the statement made by the 
chairman of the Post-Office Committee, and also the chairman of 
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*On the basis of rates received under the present laws by which railway | 





the Postal Commission, that the increased quantity of mail did 
not justify a reduction, because there was not the same economy 
connected with it as with the increased quantity of freight, and 
therefore there should be no reduction. I call his attention to 
Professor Adams's finding, which the minority report quotes and 
indorses. Professor Adams finds that there ought to be a hori- 
zontal reduction of 5 per cent, regardless of the quantity of mail, 
without taking the increased bulk into consideration at all. That 
is, supposing the amount of mail carried to-day was the same as 
that carried in 1878, when we made the last reduction, and that no 
road carried any more, still there should be a reduction of 5 per 
cent on account of the economy in carrying all kinds of freight, 
passengers, and mail and express matter now from what was the 
cost in 1878. The chairman ¢eems to have overlooked that in the 
statement he made when the bill was before under consideration. 
I call his attention, and I call the attention of the Senate, to the 
fact in this connection, so that the Senators who heard his state- 
ment may know that the expert employed by the commission 
found to the contrary. 

The Senator seemed to place his whole plea for opposing a reduc- 
tion upon the fact that there was not the same profit to the rail- 
roads in hauling an increased amount of mail as there is in haul- 
ing an increased amount of freight; but the expert finds, regard- 
less of that, even if the Senator was correct—and he does not agree 
with the Senator's statement even on that point—that still there 
should be a reduction of 5 per cent regardless of the increased 
quantity of mail. 

I now ask the Secretary to proceed with the reading. 
wanted to emphasize that point at this place. 

The Secretary resumed and continued the reading, as follows: 

Coal, pig iron, and steel rails enter largely into the cost of railway opera- 
tion and construction. The price of hard coal in 1873 was about $4.27 per ton; 
in 1899 it was $3.75 per ton, a decrease of 52 cents per ton, or more than 12 per 
cent. The figures for soft coal are: In 1873, $4.84, and in 1899, 32, a decrease of 
$2.84 per ton, or more than 58 per cent. In 1873 the price of pig iron No.1 was 

42.75 per ton: in 1890 it was $19.36, a decrease of $23.39 per ton, or more than 
54 per cent. In 1873 the price of steel rails was $120.50 per_ton; in 159 it was 
$28.12 per ton; a decrease of $92.38 per ton, or more than 76 per cent. Since 
1873 there have also been vast savings to railroads by reason of the consolida- 
tion of small lines into compact systems, and this principle of economy is still 
being extensively applied and will no doubt continue to be applied in the 
future in obedience to a law more inexorable than statutes. ; 

Mr. BUTLER. Here are some very significant statistics pre- 
pared by Professor Adams, which no one questions. The majority 
of the commission in making their report did not question these 
statistics nor offer anything in rebuttal. Whatisit? That since 
we reduced the railway mail pay in 1578, the cost of coal, a very 
important item, has been reduced 52 cents per ton; soft coal has 
decreased in price 58 per cent—over half; the decrease in the cost 
of pig iron has been 54 per cent—over half; on steel rails the de- 
crease has been 76 per cent. These are some of the items, and 
they are the biggest items, in the cost of building railroads, lay- 
ing tracks, and operating. 

Here we have a reduction running from 50 to 76 per cent on 
every important item of costin building and operating a railroad; 
and yet with these facts furnished to the commission by Professor 
Adams, the statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
not rebutted, not controverted or questioned, but in fact indorsed 
by all of the commission, I call attention to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the commission recommend that we ought not to reduce 
the railway mail pay, but they do not give any reason for it; they 
do not attempt to explain away these facts, because it is impossi- 
ble to do it. 

What else does Professor Adams find in addition to that? 
finds that these are not all the economies. There have been great 
consolidations. First, they began by taking little independent 
roads and grouping them into asystem. That was a great econ- 
omy; that reduced operating expenses; it reduced the number of 
employees and the number of superintendents, and it reduced the 
number of high-salaried men. Next,they began to consolidate 
these systems, into greater systems, until to-day we have practi- 
cally the whole railway mileage of the United States in two or 
three systems, and they have a community of interest and scon 
will be in one gigantic system. Within the last week the daily 
press has contained statements sent out by the Associated Press 
of the great economies that are being effected each day by these 
consolidations. The other day, when negotiations were begun for 
consolidating the Union Pacitic and the Southern Pacific, so as to 
have a shorter line between Chicago and New York, the press 
announced how much saving there would be. It is true many 
men were thrown out of employment, but there was a saving to 
the companies. 

When the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern arranged 
their community of interest, then arranged a community of in- 
terest with the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, then with an- 
other system of railways to New York, and then arranged for a 
line around the world in connection with steamers, again the press 
announced what a great saving there would be in the operation 
of all these lines by means of that consolidation. 
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That isan enormous item. Neither Professor Adams nor the 
commission has undertaken to say what the percentage of saving 
will be, because it is probably impossible at this transition period 
to approximate it; but yet that is an important item, to say noth- 
ing of the reduced cost of coal, iron, steel, etc., everyone will ad- 
mit. Itisself-evident. And these last great economies have been 
consummated since the commission made its report. 

Here are these facts stated, and yet the chairman of the commis- 
sion tells us that there is no evidence to show that the Govern- 


ment payments for carrying the mail ought to ke reduced lower | 


than it was in 1878, simply because he says there is not the same 
saving, the same profit, in the increased bulk of the mail as there 
is in the increased bulk of freight, when all of these facts show 


that there ought to be a reduction on account of the economies of | 


transportation, even if the Senator is correctin hisstatement; and 
Professor Adams does not agree with him even in that statement. 


I now ask the Secretary to proceed with the reading from the | 


report. 
The Secretary resumed and continued the reading, as follows: 


Is mail transportation entitled to no benefit at all from such sweeping re- 
ductions in the cost of operation? 

A railroad that moved a given amount of freight in 1881 moved the same 
amount of freight in 1898 at a reduction of 44 per cent (Part II, p. 224), whilea 
road that carried a given amount of mail in 1879 carried the same amount of 
mail in 1900 without any reduction whatever. It is true the general mail rate 
was reduced from 20.59 cents per ton per mile to 12.56 cents per ton per mile 
between the years 1881 and 1898, but this reduction was due to the increased 
weight of the mail carried over the particular road that received the pay- 
ment. While the law of 1‘73 was based on a scale of progressive reduction up 


to 5,000 pounds, the form of that law has not been changed since its first en- | 


actment. The railroad carrying <p --\—> of mail in 1900 is receiving ex- 
actly the same pay that was received in 1879 by a road which carried the same 
weight of 100,000 pounds. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to this paragraph, because the chairman of the com- 
mittee stated when the bill was last under consideration that there 
had been an enormous reduction of 37 or 39 per cent in railway 
mail pay, and he said that in answer to the fact which I quoted 
from the report, showing that freight rates had been reduced 44 
per cent and that passenger rates had been reduced 21 per cent. 
He was on his feet in an instant, and said, ‘‘the Senator forgets, 
and fails to note the fact that the pay for the mail has been reduced 
37percent.” Thestatement of theSenator was notcorrect. There 
has been no reduction. As this report states, we are paying to-day 
exactly to the cent as mach for 100,000 pounds of mail carried on 
a given road as we paid in 1878, 

The Senator will not deny that statement; and that shows the 
absurdity of his statement; it shows that his statement is only 
technically correct, while itis in fact absolutely wrong. If the 
Senator can deny my statement, I pause for him to do so, because 


I want the Senators who have not investigated this matter to get | 


all of the facts; and if the Senator from Colorado makes a state- 
ment and I contradict it, lask him to explain where my state- 
ment is wrong and why itis wrong. I say we are paying to-day 
exactly the same amount of money to the cent for 100,000 pounds 
of mail on a given road that we paid in 1878; that there has not 
been one cent of reduction, while freight rates have been reduced 
44 per cent and passenger rates 21 per cent. 

The chairman seems to be engaged, and I shall pause, for I want 
it to go into the Recorp right here, if there is any answer to it, 


and if what I have said is incorrect I want to hear from the | 
chairman of the committee, because I want Senators to see these | 


two statements right together in the Recorp. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

a question? I was for the moment interrupted. 
Mr. BUTLER. 

the report, that to the same road, carrying 100,000 pounds of mail, 


we are paying to-day precisely the same amount that we paid in | 


1878, without one cent of reduction. Is that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 
mail it receives a less percentage of pay. The rate has been uni- 
form since 1878. For 200 — it is at the rate of $1.17 a ton; 
and then it is reduced, until in the conduct of the business, it goes 
as low as 6.58 cents, the average pay received being 12 cents plus 
per ton per mile. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
would not directly answer my question. 
fectly plain. A railroad carrying, in 1878, 100,000 pounds of mail 


That is what the Senator said before, but he 


received a certain amount of money, and if the same road is carry- | 
ing to-day the same amount of mail, does it not get exactly the | 


same amount of pay? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Identically the same amount of money. 

Mr. BUTLER. Exactly. I say that every road in the country 
that carries 5,000 pounds of mail gets exactly the same amount of 
money to a cent to-day that it got then. A road carrying 50,000 
pounds of mail gets exactly the same amount of money to-day 
that it did in 187s. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator will also, I suppose, dwell upon 
the fact that by the increased business of the railroads the 100,000 


Did he ask me | 


1 called attention to the fact just quoted from | 


. ” . 
If a railroad carries an increased amount of | 


I want to get that per- | 
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pounds of mail which might formerly have been carried on one 
train are now distributed among thirty trains. 
|. Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator mean by that observation that 
| because the amount of mail which a railroad carries is increased 
| so enormously that they must have more trains on account of more 
| mails, more passengers, and more freight that that isa great hard. 
| ship to the railroads? 
| Mr, WOLCOTT. Take, for instance, the road between New 
| York and Philadelphia. The mail could presumably be carried on 
half a dozen trains, but it is carried,as a matter of fact, on 140 
trainsevery day. From Philadelphia to Pittsburg the mail micht 
be carried on half a dozen trains, but the Government exacts that 
it shall be carried on 111 trains each day between those two points, 
It is not the mail business, but it is the general business of the 
| road which has so increased that each 100,000 pounds of mail, for 
| which the same pay is given as in 1878, is necessarily carried on 
more trains, because the Post-Office Department exacts that the 
| railroads shall carry mail upon their fast trains, their slow trains, 
and upon every other kind of train that will facilitate the receipt 
and delivery of letters. 

Mr. BUTLER. The testimony in the Senator’s own report 
shows, and Professor Adams shows, that the increase in mail 
has been greater than the increase in the freight and passenger 
traffic. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is very true as to the percentage of 

| increase. 

Mr. BUTLER. Therailroads, on account of the increased busi- 
ness, on account of the increased freight on which they make a 
profit, and the increased number of passengers on which they 
make a profit, find it profitable to put on more trains. But here 
is the report, which shows that the amount of mail has increased 
faster than the amount of freight and the number of passengers, 
The Senator says that itis a great hardship, because the country i 
so prosperous and the railroads are so prosperous that they find it 
| profitable to put on more trains, when the fact is that the amount 
of mail increases faster than the freight and passengers, whic! 
| have called for this increased car service. That is one « 
reasons given by the commission for advising no reduction w!) 
| in fact, itis astrong reason why there should be a reduction. 

In this connection, I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
in 1878, when we last fixed the rate of railway mail pay, we | 
limit of 5,000 pounds and had no reduction in pay for any in 
amount above that point. Why did we dothat? The amoun 
| mail which one road carried was small in bulk, and yet we arbi- 

trarily fixed the limit of 5,000 pounds, and when a road carri 
over that amount there was no reduction in pay for the increase 
in bulk, Will the Senator say to-day, with the enormous increase 
| of bulk, an increase that has been greater than the increase of 
freight and greater than the increase of passengers, that w: t 
to keep a limit of 5,000 pounds, and make no reduction 
| road carrying 300,000 pounds? Yet they recommend no such re- 
_ duction; but here they say, what? They recommend that we keep 
the law precisely as it is. One reason given in 1873, when th 
first act was passed, for putting the limit at 5,000 pounds, was 
| because of the small amount of mail that each road carried 

Mr. President, in this connection I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the manner in which the presentlaw works. | want 

| the attention of the chairman of the committee, and I want Sen- 
tors to know if I make a misstatement that the chairman rr 
to correct it; and I do not want him to wait until I get through, 
| for I want the two statements to go down side by side in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, Mr. President, I can not underta‘e that 
contract. I must beg that the Senator will finish his rema: 
| would not presume to interrupt every statement of the Senator 

with which I do not agree. He must excuse me, I will try t 
follow him when he concludes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will not ask the Senator, then, if ! 
deduction or give an opinion, to correct me, for we would 
| agree in our opinions; but, in his opinion, if I make a1 
ment of facts or make a quotation which he thinks doe: 
rectly represent the facts, I thinkit is his duty to call my at 
and the attention of the Senate toit. I want tostate th 
fairly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 





I do not, Mr. President. 
Mr. BUTLER. Well, I want to say, if the Senator refus 
so now, itis because he can not do so. I put him right n 
his mettle, and put him on notice, that he can not deny or «0! 
| dict what I say, because if he attempted to do so he wou'd 
out worsted; and he would prove that, according to his own! 
| there ought to be a reduction, and that that is a correct d 
from the facts in his own report. ; 
How does this present law work? We pay a road to-ca 
carries only 200 pounds of mail $44.75 per mile per annum. — 
decrease the amount of pay per 100 pounds up to 5,000 po' 
until the road that carries 5,000 pounds gets $171; then fro: L 
pounds up there is nota particle of reduction. 
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Then 


duction, about which the Senator speaks stops right there. 
for every increase of 500 pounds we pay about $6; for every increase 
of 1,000 pounds We pay about $12; and we pay at that same rate 
if they carry 1,000,000 pounds. 


How does it work? When they carry 10,000 pounds, what does 
the road get? Two hundred and twenty-five dollars. There is no 
reduction; the amount paid is just at the same rate as if they car- 
ried only 5,000 pounds. When a road carries 50,000 pounds, what 
do they get? Six hundred and fifty-three dollars per mile; just 
the same rate per hundred pounds as if they were carrying only 
5,000 pounds. When a road carries 100,000 pounds, what do they 
get? One thousand one hundred and eighty-seven dollars and 
sixty-two cents per mile; just the same as if they were carrying 
ouly 5,000 pounds. When a road carries 300,000 pounds, what do 
they get? They get $3,325.124 per mile; at the same rate as if 
they were carrying only 5,000 pounds. 


Now, if it is right to reduce the rate of pay on every increase of 
a hundred pounds up to 5,000 pounds, then is there not more reason | 
that there should be at least the same reduction on every addi- | 
tional hundred pounds above 5,000 pounds? 

Professor Adams says what? He says clearly nobody would 
have ever fixed that limit of 5,000 pounds if the bulk of mail in 

1873 had been what itis now. Therefore he draws the conclusion 
that we ought to make at least a horizontal reduction of 5 per | 
cent on account of the economies in railway transportation, and 
then we ought to make a reduction of from 1 to 12 per cent on 
the increased bulk above 5,000 pounds. If we had simply carried 
out the intent of Congress in 1473, when we changed the law, we 
would do what Professor Adams recommends, by applying the 
same automatic reductions to these larger amounts. If that was 
just to the railroads then, as the law was in 1873,it is just to them | 
now. Thatis too plain for controversy, and the chairman of the 
committee will not attempt to deny it. The only reason he can 
laim that this reduction ought not to be made now is that we 

iid the roads too little in 1873. Professor Adams says the only | 

ay you can get around this reduction now is to say we did not 
sy the roads enough in 1873, Who will have the cheek to make 
hat claim? 

There is the whole matter in a nutshell. I might read from 
this testimony, and | might talk for a week and pile up the testi- 
mony and the evidence, but this would be the conclusion, and this 
is the gist of the whole matter. There is not one word in this ma- 
jority report that contradicts that. There is not one particle of | 
testimony that contradicts it. In fact, I take these facts from | 
the testimony taken by the commission. Iam not quoting the | 
facts that I gave two years ago and four years ago, but they are | 
substantially correct, as this report shows. I quote now the offi- | 
cial facts in this report. 

I believe the reduction ought to be 25 per cent. I believe then | 
there would be an enormous profit, as I think I have demonstrated | 
} 


om ae oO 


several times when this question has been under consideration. 

Mr. President, cortain Senators and certain people in this coun- 
try seemed to be horrified at the idea of expending $9,000,000 a 
year to build up the merchant marine, to put the American flag 
on the seas, as it was claimed, to enable American vessels to com- 
pete with foreign vessels, as it was claimed, to give cheaper trans- 
portation of our products to the markets of the world as the friends 
of the scheme claimed; and yet we raise our hands in holy horror 
and say, *‘ this is a useless wasteof the publicmoney; evenif itdoes 
accomplish some good, the expense is too great.” Butthe subsidy 
in this bill for land transportation is bigger than the whole sub- 
sidy that would have been carried by the ship-subsidy bill. The 
amount above a fair profit paid for land transportation of the 
mails is more than the whole ship-subsidy bill called for. We 
have been three years getting these facts. 

[ hope those who thought as I thought about the ship-subsidy 
bill—that it was not a wise measure, that even if it accomplished 
some good it was too large an expenditure for what we would | 
have accomplished—will, if the public Treasury is their concern, 
take just as much interest now in the public Treasury when a 
larger amount is involved than there was in the ship-subsidy bill, | 
as they tookin thatmeasure. I would rather the ship-subsidy bill | 
would pass, as far as the amount of money appropriated is con- | 
cerned, than that this bill should pass carrying thisappropriation, | 
because the hole in the Treasury is bigger above a fairprice by this 
bill. Isit possible that if the American Steamship Line, instead of 
sunply carrying passengers from here to Europe, had had lines run- 
ning all over the country—a canal in every State, going to the 
homes of legislators—that the ship-subsidy bill would have passed? 
It would seem so, if this subsidy is to go through. Let the Sec- 
Tetary proceed with the reading of the report. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It is clear to my mind that the majority report opposing any reduction at 
all in mail pay can not be sustained except upon the theory that the pay was 
inadequate as it was originally fixed in 1873 and modified in 1876 and 1878, and | 
that t ag not, I think, sustained by the facts. 

I think Professor Adams's recommendation for a general reduction of 5 per 
cent should be enacted into law. 
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Tam alsoof the opinion that the second recommendation made by Professor 
Adams, that the form of progressive reduction provided for in the law of 
1873, and which has never been changed, should be extended beyond the limit 
originally fixed of 5,000 pounds, is founded in justice and wisdom. His posi- 
tion on this point is even more unassailable than his other recommendation 
for a5 per cent horizontal reduction. 

By the law of 1873 the scale of reduction did not apply beyond a weight of 
5,000 pounds. For every 2,000 pounds weight above 5,000 pounds the pay is 
$21.37} per mile of route per annum, under the law of 1873, as amended in 1876 
and 1878. 

Mr. BUTLER. In this connection, inasmuch as this puts it in 
a different way from what I did, I call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that for every 2,000 pounds above 5,000 pounds, even if 
the amount runs to 1,000,000 pounds, under this law, as it stands 
now, the pay is $21.37} per mile, without any reduction for in- 
creased bulk. The reduction stops at 5,000 pounds. I called at- 
tention to that a few moments ago, but I did not put it in just 
The result is the same except this is more striking to 
show exactly the number of dollars for every 2,000 pounds above 
5,000. This is what Professor Adams intends to correct by this 
progressive reduction of from 1 to 12 per cent on the roads that 
carry this enormous bulk of mail. 

The Secretary will continue to read. 


Why 5.000 pounds should have been selected as the point at which the re 


duction should cease does not appear. but it must have had some relation to 
the maximum weight of mail carried at that time by the denser routes. The 
maximum weight on the route from New York to Philadelphia in 1873 was 


h 
27.028 pounds; the maximum weight on the same route for 1 
Part LI, p. 2 


~u4 





pounds; or, to use Professor Adams's language 
dense route in the country (in 1873) carried 16 tons daily per i 
* routes are not infrequent (now, 1900) carrying 50 tol4 tons daily per mil 
There seems to be no good reason why this limit of 5,000 pounds should not 
be raised to some point nearer the maximum weight now carried. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, we will see that a road which, when this 
law was passed in 1873, was carrying 16 tons of mail to-day car- 
riesi54. Anotherroad, whichcarried 27,000 pounds in 1873, to-day 
carries 309,294 pounds, and that is about the rate of increase over 
the country. 

Mr. President, with an increase of from ten to twelve hundred 
per cent, when you increase the amount of mail ten times to 





| twelve times, then to say that we shall continue to pay on that 


enormous amount the same rate per ton per mile that we pay on 
5,000 pounds is too absurd for any intelligent man to claim it 
should continue. It carries on its face such evidence of injustice, 
it is such an unbusiness like proposition that no man with aver- 
age intelligence in his private business affairs would tolerate it 
foramoment, If he did it would bankrupt him, and surely his 
friends would put him in the lunatic asylum at once. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Inasmuch as mail can not be loaded and transported under like economical 
| conditions as freight, it is conceded that the reduction in cost by reason of 
| the increased weight carried can not be as great in proportion for mail as 

for freight, but that some reduction in cost can be made by reason of the in 


creased weight of mail alone can not well be questioned. 


Mr. BUTLER. In this connection I call the attention of Sena- 
tors to the fact that Professor Adams admits the contention « 
the Senator from Colorado, The contention of the railroads was 
that there ought not to be asmuch reduction for carrying mail b 
increased weight as for carrying freight. He accepted that sug 
gestion, and he went to work to figure it out to see what relation 
there was, and after he did he found that. while there ought not 
to be so great a reduction, still there should be a reduction. and 
he makes a very conservative recommendation, which he and the 
majority of the commission all admit is conservative, and the mi- 
nority of the commission, or Mr. fLEMING’s report, I think, admits 
that he would have made a greater recommendation if Professor 
Adams had not put it so conservatively, and did not want to dis- 
agree with the official statistician, for he wanted to appear to be 
very conservative himself. 

The Secretary read as follows: 





That such increase in quantity does diminish to some extent the« 
- i 
recognized in aimost every saction involving the distir n betweer 
retail and wholesale busi I see no reason why mail pay should be an 





a oOo wren tenced 
of the reduction in cost will be lessened by the fact that aaa quae ‘ om net 
be loaded up to the same extent as freight cars. 

Mr. BUTLER. I stop the reading at this point tocall attention 
to the fact that the chairman of the commission made this point 
as one reason why there should be no reduction, that you could 
not load a {postal car with the same load that you could a 
freight car. Professor Adamsand the minority of the commiss‘on 
took notice of that. They recognized that fact. and they consid- 
ered itin making their recommendation. They investigated the 
whole matter with that in view, and went to work to find out 
how much reduction there should be, if it could not be in the same 
proportion. So it shows that every point raised by the Senator 
from Colorado and the majority of the commission as to why 
there should not be any reduction has been carefully considered 
and worked out by Professor Adams and the minority of the com- 
mission, and the reduction they recommend is in view of all those 
things. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 

It is very important in this connection for us to know how much weight 
of mail matter the postal car can carry. Some witnesses give the average 
weight at 4,000 pounds, or 2 tons, but Professor Adamsis not willing to accept 
these figures (Part II, p. 233). One witness gives this weight of mail matter 
as 10,0) pounds, or 5 tons (Part IT, p. 710). Mr. Davis, of the Post-Office De- 
partment, says that 7,000 pounds, or 3} tons,is ** an easy load”’ (Part IT, p. 234), 
while it was testified that the postal carson the Pennsylvania Railroad carried 
as high as 12,000 pounds, or 6 tons. 


Mr. BUTLER. I have tointerrupt the reading to call attention 
to several statements made by the chairman of the committee. I 
regret he is out. He stated when this bill was last under consid- 
eration, and some Senators may have heard his statement, that 
two or three tons wasas much asa postal car could carry, and that 
therefore thereshould not beareduction, Now, here is testimony 
by the officials of the Post-Office Department, by employees of 
railroads, showing that the amount carried is all the way from 
7,000 pounds up to 12,000 pounds, 6 tons, which is three times 
the amount the chairman of the committee thought was the 
amount that they would carry. There is nothing in the report 
of the majority which contradicts those facts. They did not intro- 
duce any testimony to controvert them, and they make their re- 
port with these facts unquestioned and uncontradicted here be- 
fore us. So I think the Senate ought to take notice of those facts, 
especially since the chairman of the committee gave that as one 
reason why there should not be any reduction. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

In this connection I wish to call special attention to the report of Mr. Brad- 
ley, of the Post-Office Department, and his specific statement (on p. 158, Part 
Il) that the average weight capacity for storage of letter mail on a 60-foot 

yostal car on the New York and Pittsburg route was 8,000 pounds; on the 
oa York and Washington route, 10,000 pounds; on the New York, Genevaand 
Buffalo route, 7,000 pounds, and of a newspaper car on the New York and Pitts- 
burg route, 12,000 pounds. It is important to observe, too, that these weights 
are carried in that portion of the postal car “not assigned to distributing 
furniture.” 

Besides that, many of the mail trains use storage cars in connection with 
ostal cara, and in this way the amount of mail handled on each postal car is 
argely increased, without any additional cost except that attached to the 

storage car, which certainly ought to be placed in the class of a freight car in 
all essential respects except as to speed. 

But, going beyond mere general considerations, Professor Adams (Part II, 
pp. 233 and 234) makes a specific calculation of the actual cost of carrying 
the mail in postal cars over the Pennsylvania route. Upon the basis that 
each car is loaded with 3} tons (said to be an “easy load’), he shows that the 
road would expend for its mail service an annual sum per mile of $2,244, 
while the compensation for carrying the mail over that route is $3,422 per 
mile, an excess of compensation over the cost of $1,178 per mile. This amount 
might be considered as part of a reasonable profit but for the fact that in 
making his computation the professor has already included all operating 
expenses and, in addition thereto, 33 per cent for fixed charges and dividends, 
etc. So that the excess of $1,178 is earned by this road in addition to a full 
allowance for expenses and profits. 


Mr. BUTLER. Inasmuch as members of the commission have 
told us time and again that there was really no profit to the rail- 
roads in the railway mail business, I want to call attention to 
these facts furnished by Professor Adams, which are not contra- 
dicted and which the majority of the commission do not attempt 
to controvert; that is, that there is a profit per mile of $1,178, not 
only above cost, including all operating expenses, but also after 
we count out 33 per cent for fixed charges and for dividends. In 
other words, after we take the cost of carrying the mail, every 
cost that can be conceived of, and then add 33 per cent to cover 
the fixed charges of every kind, and to cover the profits of the 
road—that is, the dividends to the stockholders—after enough is 
added to include that, there was still a surplus of $1,178 per mile, 
and the reduction proposed by this amendment would still leave 
them over two-thirds of that half of that profit above bonus or 
subsidy. 

Surely no conscientious legislator would deliberately vote to 
tax the people to pay the railroads more than a fair profit. But 
here is the proof to show that we are taxing the public to pay 
them over $1,000 a mile over a fair profit. Why give these rail- 
roads a subsidy any more than give ships a subsidy? The ship 
people claim that they are losing money and can not compete with 
the cheaper built and cheaper operated foreign ships. But the 
railroads have not even this claim, and do not pretend to make it 
as a reason why we should vote them a subsidy of over $10,000,000 
ayear. If weare going to vote away the people’s money in sub- 
sidies by the millions and tens of millions to poor emaciated and 
starving corporations, I would prefer to vote it to the ships, for 
they need it most and it might possibly do some good there. The 
ship people only asked for $9,000,000. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

If it be true, as Mr. Bradley states, that the storage capacity of these cars 
for letters alone is as high as 8,000 pounds, and in some instances 10,000 pounds, 
itis ey apn that the earnings are greatly increased when the cars are prop- 
erly ioaded, 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to state in this connection that the 
estimate of Professor Adams of $1,178 profit a mile was where 
there were only 3} tons in the car, while the evidence shows that 
the cars carry from 7,000 to 12,000 pounds, and, as the report states, 
of course as yor increase the amount in the car you increase the 
profit almost in pnoportion. Therefore this great profit comes 


from the slightly loaded car, which carries only 3} tons. Now, 

take the roads that carry from 7,000 pounds up to 12,000 pounds 

in each car and the profit is enormously increased for cack mile, 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Let it be noted also that in making this calculation Professor Adams has 
taken the average cost per train mile as $1, though as a matter of fact it is 
given by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 95¢ cents in 1898. Moreover, 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, which continues to assign 
its operating expenses between the passenger and freight service, gives its 
average cOst per passenger train per mile as /1 cents, mail trains being classed 
with passenger trains. Whether the real cost of amailtrain on the Pennsy}| 
vania Railroad is nearer 71 cents than 95} cents is an open question. Besides 
that, Professor Adams's calculation makes no allowance for the decreased 
service on Sunday, but assumes that thesame full serviceis rendered for th, 
whole 365 days in the year. Soit will beseen that Professor Adams has giyey 
the road, in his calculation, the benefit of the most favorable conditions iy 
each instance. 


Mr. BUTLER. Icall attention to this because in the calcula- 
tion Professor Adams made he did the same thing all the way 
through. Wherever there was any conflict in the testimony he 
gave the benefit of the doubt to the railroad. Now, here was con- 
flicting testimony, showing that the cost per passenger train per 
mile was all the way from 71 cents to 95 cents. What does he do 
in making his calculation? Does he take 71 cents, the lowest 
price? No. Does he take an average between 71 cents and {5 
cents, which would have been fair? No. Does he take 95 cents, 
the highest price? No. He puts it at a dollar so as to be way be- 
yond any controversy. He not only does not take the average 
price given in the testimony, he not only does not take the high- 
est price, but he takes the round sum of a dollar, which is more 
than anybody claims that it costs per mile for passenger-car sery- 
ice. This is important in that it shows how exceedingly con- 
servative his recommendation must be when he was so extremely 
liberal to the railroads in every calculation that he made to ar- 
rive at his conclusion. The methods he used in making his cal- 
culations show conclusively that his recommendation is very 
much too low. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


After a most careful and, I think, impartial consideration of this question 
Iam forced tothe conclusion that the present law makes overpayment to the 
railroads on the dense mail routes, and that the reduction recommended by 
Professor Adams, ranging from 1 to 12 per cent on weights beyond 6,(\) 
pounds, is reasonable and just. 

In presenting the foregoing views, I have considered the regular railwa\ 
mail pay and the extra postal car pay as one single item of compensatio: 
the reductions advocated by Professor Adams in the general rates are mad 
I would not advocate an additional reduction in postal car pay; but if t 
general reductions are rejected, I think there ought to be a reduction in the 
postal car pay. 

There seems to be some confusion of thought and language in many of t! 
public reports, as well as in the testimony of some of the witnesses be! 
the commission, in reference to the use of postal cars and the basis of pay 
therefor. A simple statement of facts will clear up the situation. In t! 
days of thestage coach there was, of course, no distribution of mail in tran 
When railways were built, the Government promptly availed itself « 
better mail facilities afforded by this method of transportation. Wit! 
enlarged space at command, it was an easy step to have pigeonholes | 
in the apartment of the car allotted to the mail and require the ag 
charge to assort the local mail. Thearrangement at first was crude, but 
this original apartment car, used generally for mail and baggage, ther 
gradually evolved, especially after 1864, the complete railway post-o 
of the present day, which is in reality a traveling post-office for the a 
ment and distribution of mail. 

The post-office records do not show the number of these apartment « 
in use prior to 1882, but that they were very generally used for purpo 
local distribution at a much earlier period on the railway mail rout 
shown by the fact that on April 30, 1859. an order was issued by the 
Office Department discontinuing 13 of the 150 distributing offices t 
existenceas being nolongernecessary. (History of the Railway Mail* 

p. 78.) 

Neither previous to 1873 nor since has the Government ever paid any 
extra for theseapartmentmailcars. They were considered asaffordi: 
reasonable facilities for carrying mail, as freight cars were for car 
freight, and passenger cars for carrying passengers. The pay for tl 
was included in the regular mail rate, just as the pay for using a fre 
was included in the freight rate,and the pay for a passenger car in the ps 
senger rate. : 

That this position is correct is further shown by the fact that the la) 
1873, which provides for the first time in our history for extra paym 
railway post-office cars, made no provision to pay for any car less than 
in length, while, as a matter of fact, there were no apartment cars in « 
ence then, nor are there any in existence now, with a mail apartment a 
as 40 feet. 


Mr. BUTLER. The following part of the report for a page or 
two is devoted to railway postal cars. Inasmuch as that w 
a matter for discussion hereafter on another amendment, | : 
the Secretary to skip thatand to go to page 43, beginning with te 
second paragraph, commencing ‘‘ The deficiency in the posta! 
partment” and read the conclusion of Mr, FLEMING’s minorly 


a rt 
he Secretary read as follows: 


The deficiency of the Postal Department for the decade beginning 18 
averaged about $11,000,000 per annum, when the proper debits and cre 
are allowed. With the probable extension of the pneumatic tube se! 
and rural free delivery there would seem to be no prospect in the early ft 
of reducing this deficit unless some more effective system of econom) 
adopted by the Department. ’ 

The special weighings in the fall of 1899 reveal the fact that 48.40 perc” 
of the weight of “mail matter” is really the weight of the “equipm 
consisting of pouches, sacks, etc. With this definite information in. 18 ] wi 
session the Department will, no doubt, succeed in reducing hereafter t4 
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percentage of weight of 
such a heavy percentage 


ogpioment. No wide-awake merchant would pay 
of freight on mere “casing”’’ or “* wrapping.” 


Mr. BUTLER. This issomething that no doubt has astonished 


Senators and the country so far as it has been noticed. The com- 
mission find that of the $34,000,000 or more which we pay now for 
carrying the mail 48 per cent is not paid forcarrying mails, but 
for carrying mail bags—heavy leather ponenes. This must ex- 
plain why the leather pouches in which letters are carried are so 
heavy. Lhave often wondered, in seeing a mail pouch thrown 
from a train, why the leather was a quarter of an inch or more 
thick. Apparently they have searched the tanneries of the world 
to get the heaviest leather tobe found. I have wondered why the 
locks and all the furnishing of a mail bag were so enormously 
heavy. It would seem that the railroad companies have used 
their influence to have the mail bags made very heavy, because 
they get exactly the same pay for hauling a mail bag that they get 
for hauling a thousand letters that would weigh the same as the 
bag. 

All of the furnishings and equipments of a car, amounting to 48 
per cent of the total weight of the mail, are charged up and paid 
for now by weight just as we pay for letters by weight. In other 
words, 51.60 per cent only of the money we pay now for carrying 
the mailsis paid for carrying the mails. Forty-eight per cent is for 
bags and other equipments. There would be just as much sense 
in weighing the car and paying for the weight of the car. There 
would be just as much sense in a railroad charging a man, in ship- 
ping his cotton, for the truck that they might put in the car for 
the convenience of loading and unloading, if they needed one, or 
for anything else, or if they ee an iron poker or a hand spike in 
the car to weigh that up and charge it to the man who shipped 
the cotton. 

Mr. President, we do worse than that. After doing all this. pay- 
ing for the weight of the mail bags, and paying for all the equip- 
ment inside of the car at the same rate we pay for mail, we turn 
around and pay for the car in rent for one year more than it cost 
to build the car. j 
weigh the whole car and pay for the car by weight. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

I do not hold that the railroads ought to be arbitrarily assessed to make up 
the postal deficit or any part of it, but Idothink that under existing condi- 
tions the roads, especially on the dense routes, are Sane paid more for the 
carriage of mail than they are justly entitled to, and that a proper rate of 
pay would to some extent lessen this deficiency. ; 

The moderate reductions suggested could not Soutouaty Secpen tine the rail- 
road interests of the country, as the mail pay constituted in 1898 only 2.74 per 
cent of the total earnings of the roads (Part IJ, p. 219). Both reductions to- 
gether would save to the Government about $3,000,000 per annum, according 
to Professor Adams's estimate. This sum would be less than one-twentieth 
of 1 per cent of the annual gross earnings of the roads. 

We have undoubtedly a most excellent postal system, but we also have a 
most costly one. The total expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1900, 
as taken from the report of the Postmaster-General, were $107,249,208.15, of 
which $37,123,277.27 were expended for railway transportation. 

We alone, of all the leading nations of the world, show a deficit in postal 
operations. Whether the expenses of the Post-Office Department are paid 
from sales of postage stamps or from funds raised by general taxation, the 
burden of payment in either case is borne by the people. But there would 
be more equity in a system of properly a stamp prices to be paid by 
those who use the stamps than there is in the present system of national tax- 
ation for supplying the General Treasury. Under that national system 
wealth, as such, is not directly taxed at all,and the multimillionaire pays no 
more to support the Federal Government, which in part protects his vast 
estate, than does the citizen of small estate, whose food, clothing, shelter, 
ete., are of the like quality and quantity. 

In my judgment good business policy requires that we should endeavor to 
adjust our rates of postage and our a in such manner as to make 
the Post-Office Department substantially self-supporting. 

WM. H. FLEMING. 


Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], also a member of the commission, 
concurs in the minority reportof Mr. FLeMiInG. He concurs ina 
separate report. It is worth reading, for it has a great deal more 
in it than the report of the commission. 

But [ will not ask for the reading of Mr. CHANDLER’s report. 
The Senator is present, and I suppose he will want to be heard on 
the pending amendment, and it would be much more refreshing 
to the Senate to have it in his inimitable and interesting style 
from the Senator's lips than to have it read. I hope we shall have 
the pleasure of hearing the Senator in person, so I will not ask for 
the reading of his report, as valuable as it is. 

Mr. President, I will turn now to the report of the majority of 
the commission. The report begins as follows: 

REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

The undersigned, members of the commission appointed by act of Con- 
gress approved June 13, 1898. 

So that is three years we have been investigating it, and after 
three years of investigation and an enormons amount of testimony 
taken the commission does not even summarize the testimony. In 
short, the commission has left it so that each Senator who desires 
to know the weight of testimony on either side must delve through 
thesé volumes for himself. I see no sense in appointing a com- 
mission to investigate a great controverted question if that com- 
mission will not digest the evidence on both sides and present it 
in its report, so that Senators and the country can intelligently 


So this pays them better than if we were to | 
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follow the commission to its conclusions and use their own judg- 
ment to decide whether they concur in the conclusions found. 

I suppose that was not done because the commission was hur- 
ried so. It was appointed to report in one year. We extended 
the time to two years, and then to three years, and yet they did 
not digest thistestimony. Surelythemembers of the commission, 
men of experience and ability, understood thoroughly that that was 
the duty of a commission or committee appointed to investigate 
any question. Therefore there can be but one of two explana- 
tions for their failure to digest this testimony in their report. 
They either did not have time in three years to do it, or else the 
conclusion which the majority reached would look absurd at the 
end of a digest of the facts. Therefore it would not look well to 
fairly digest the testimony and give both sides and then draw : 
conclusion which was in opposition to what the facts would jus- 
tify. I prefer to believe that they did not have the time; and if 
that is the case, as much as I have objected to running this mat- 
ter over three years, I will say to the Senator from Iowa he ought 
to have frankly come in here again and told us that the commis- 
sion needed another year. 

3efore proceeding to analyze a part of the report, I thinkit will 
not be improper to say in this connection that the commission was 
appointed because the facts furnished us officially, as well as other 
facts unofficially, but well substantiated, taken from the census 
report and taken from various sources, showed that there should 
be a reduction of at least 25 per cent. 

The commission was appointed to try to prove that these facts 
were not correct. Now, if it was the purpose of those desiring 
the commission to be appointed to get the facts and give them to 
the Senate, it is a strange thing that no man was put on the com- 
mission who had in the past investigated this matter and presented 
the facts to Congress that caused the commission to be appointed. 

I should have regretted very much myself to have had to give 
the time and labor to serve on the commission, and I did not de- 
sire it; but there is the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Prertt- 
GREW ], who hasinvestigated this matter dilizently and thoroughly 
for many years. <A large commission is appointed, and he is left 
off. 

The commission is stocked and filled up with Senators and mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives if not all an overwhelming 
majority of whom had never given the matter any attention or 
who had time and again expressed the opinion that there ought 
not to be any reduction. 1 think at the time the commission was 
appointed not a single man appointed had ever given any especial 
attention or investigation to the subject. 

Therefore I trust I can be pardoned for saying that the commis- 
sion was appointed to try to find some excuse for not making any 
reduction and that it began its work prejudiced against any reduc- 
tion, and surely the majority of the commission in its report does 
not consider or refer to any of the testimony except that opposed 
toa reduction. On page 5 of their report they say: 

Owing to intimations from various sources that some knowledge of the 
postal service of Great Britain and of the leading countries of continental 

surope would be of valuable assistance, the commission sent one of its mem- 
bers, accompanied bya postal official detailed by the Department, to Europe, 
who investigated the postal services of several of the leading nations 

Why, did not tke commission know that that had already been 
done? Did the commission send one of its members to Europe 
because they were not satisfied with the investigation made by 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General Shallenberger? He went 
to Europe and made an investigation under the direction of the 
Department, and here is his report in House Document No. 4 
Fifty-fifth Congress. The commission certainly were familiar 
with that report. Evidently they were not pleased with the find- 
ing of facts made by Mr. Shallenberger. 

Mr. Shallenberger has always been considered very friendly to 
the railroads, if not extremely partial tothem. Nobody has ever 
accused him of being the least unfriendly to anything that could 
be called a railroad. I think he even has an aifectionate feeling 
for a toy train in a store window when he passes along the street. 
Yet with his prejudices, if he has any, in favor of the railroads, 
he made a report of the conditions in Europe that showed that we 
pay more for some service than any European country. So it 
seems that he admitted too much; that he told too many truths; 
that he stated facts he could not explain away; and so the commis- 
sion had to send one of its members to Europe that would give us 
less facts. 

Now, what did Mr. Shallenberger’s report show? He shows in 
his report that in many European countries the Governments re- 
quire every road and every train that is run on every road to carry 
one mail car free. They say that the roads have great and im- 


vortant privileges; they have a monoply of passenger and freight 

usiness; they have great protection from the Government, and 
enjoy special privileges, and therefore the Government calls upon 
them to carry one car on every train for mail and to carry it free. 
The Government does not pay any rent for the car and it does not 
pay a cent for the mail that goes in it, and it is only when it re- 
quires more than one car to go that it pays anything. 


When an 
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extra car is put on, or if the whole train is required to be run for 
mail, as they do in France and in many cases in Great Britain, 
then they pay so much forthe train. But they pay there less for 
that extra service than we pay for the gross service here. In 
France and Great Britain they have regular engines and full 
trains of cars used exclusively for mail. 

What does this report of Mr. Shallenberger show? It shows 
that when a full train is run for mail and nothing else the Gov- 
ernment pays only 85 cents for the whole train per mile, while 
here we pay 25 cents on just one car. 

Mr. President, this is a very interesting report. I have gone 
through it in part. I intended to read from it at length, but I 
will take for the present only a few extracts. For instance, I 
read now from the report on France. Mr. Shallenberger says: 


The conditions of the postal servicein France are very different from those 
prevailing in the United States, and are somewhat unique. 
oe o * +” * * * 


The Government control of railways has always been such as to secure 
substantially free transportation for mails. When the Government sanc- 
tioned the building of railways and granted franchises, it was with the un- 
derstanding that mails should be carried free as a consideration. Hence it is 
that the Government has reserved the right to send out one full mail train 
each day on every railway running out of Paris. 

Now, unfortunately, we did not reserve that right in this coun- 
try. Butis that any reason why we should pay an enormous price 
for carrying the mail above a fair profit? Suppose the French 
Government had not been wise enough to reserve the right, as a 
condition in granting charters for railroads, that they should carry 
the mail free, would anyone say to-day, simply because the Gov- 
ernment was not wise enough to do it, that the Government of 
France ought to pay an extortionate price for carrying the mail? 

Mr. President, while we did not reserve that right, yet it would 
not be any more hardship to the railroads in this country to-day 
than it is to the railroads of France if the Government should 
say to every railroad in the country, ‘‘ You must carry a car free 
on every train anc carry the mails in it free for the Government.” 
It would not bankrupt them. They would be as well off as the 
French and English raiiroads, and better, and make more money. 
The great privileges that they enjoy would justify them in carry- 
ing the mails for the Government free. And yet here we are, 
after three years of investigation, paying $34,000,000 out of the 
$100,000,000 that the Post-Office Department costs for carrying 
mails, and we are guibbling about a reduction of 5 per cent. when 


there has not been a cent reduction in the twenty-three years in 
mail pay, although there has been an enormous reduction in 
everything else. 

Mr. President, in Germany the Government even requires the 
railroads to build suitable mail depots for the convenience of the 
Government free of charge, and suitable residences for the mail 


employees near the depots. 


Here is one section of the report, which 
reads as follows: 


If there are no suitable private residences in the neighborhood of depots, 
the railway companies are bound, in preparing plans for depots or stations 
or for enlarging stations, to have suitable regard tor living rooms for the 
postal officials. 

Mr. DEPEW. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. DEPEW. Does the report show what wages are paid for 
the same class of labor on railways in Germany, compared with 
the wages paid in the United States? 

Mr. BUTLER. I donot think it does. It makes a comparison 
as to the profits of the roads for carrying mails there and carrying 
them here. 

Mr. DEPEW. Does it state the rate per ton per mile which 
agricultural and other character of freight pays in Germany and 
France compared with the rate per ton per mile paid in the United 
States? 

Mr. BUTLER. He deals entirely with the cost of carrying the 
mail there and carrying it here and the conveniences of the postal 
service to the people. He discusses the whole postal question: 
that is, he went into the question of postal savings banks and par- 
cels posts, and he covered the whole field to show what the peo- 
om in each country got from the postal service, and its efficiency. 

e discussed all those questions. 

Mr. DEPEW. I made an investigation once of the difference 
in the rate of wages of the employees of the railways in Conti- 
nental Europe and in Great Britain compared with the same class 
of labor on railways in the United States. I found that on the Con- 
tinent the rate of wages would not average over one-quarter what 
is paid by the railways in the United States for the same labor 
and the same rank of service, and that the rate per ton per mile 
for cereals and freight of that character was about one-quarter in 
the United States what it is upon the Continent of Europe. 

Mr. BUTLER. That may be true, and yet it would not affect 
in the least the question under consideration, because, as I have 
just stated, those roads carry the mails free for the Government. 
Some roads carry one full mail train each day free, as France 


requires; others carry one car free, Nearly every country requires | 
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either all or a part of the mail to be carried free. No matter what 
their wages, whether high or low, the service is free to the goy- 
ernment, while here we are paying a higher rate, regardless of tho 
rate of wages, for mail than the roads charge for passenger and 
freight service in this country. That is the comparison I was 
making. Our roads have reduced freight and passenger rates 
very much, but the Government is paying the same for the mails, 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, just one word further. 

Mr. BUTLER. In addition to that, take the parcels-post sys. 
tem. An 11-pound package is carried for 12 cents by the post- 
office department in England, while here we extend no such 
privileges. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, if the American railways, which 
average, I think, about 6.6 mills per ton per mile for the carrying 
of the great products of the farm, charged 2.41 cents, which is 
the average rate on the Continent of Europe, they could not only 
carry the mails for nothing, but they could make a present of 
revenue to the Government. They could do the same if the rate 
of wages was the same upon our railways—and Iam glad to say 
it is not—as the rate of wages on the railways of Continental 
Europe. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I interrupt the Senator from North 
Carolina for a moment? 

Mr. BUTLER. In just one moment, if the Senator will pardon 
me. Does the Senator from New York mean to say that the rail- 
ways of America are losing money on account of the high prices 
we pay for labor in carrying freight as low as six-tenths of a cent 
per ton per mile? 

Mr. DEPEW. Ido not mean to say that we are losing money, 
but I do mean to say that if the railroads of the United States had 
anything like the wage rate or the rate per ton per mile that there 
is in continental Europe they could carry the mail free and pay 
a large revenue to the Government in addition. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no pertinency in that suggestion, for 
this reason: In spite of the fact, as the Senator says, that we pay 
a much higher rate for wages, our roads still carry the freight at 
a low rate and make money, and the profits of the American rail- 
ways are greater than the profits of any of the railways in Europe. 

Mr. DEPEW. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. But atany rate since mail pay has been re 
a cent freight rates have gone down 44 per cent and pass 
rates 21 percent. This is a fact that the Senator can not deny, 
and that fact justifies a reduction of mail pay regardless of wa: 
paid; and besides, while the Senator is an expert on railroad « 
tiens, yet I insist that unless my memory serves me treachv? 
there are no railroads in the world that make so large a pr 
the American railroads. 

Mr. DEPEW. If we take the capitalization of those rai! 
which is very much larger than any capitalization we have i! 
country (1 have not the exact figures, but it is very 
larger; I think in England it is about $350,000 per mile), a: 
you reduce that capitalization to the average capitalization 
United States, their profits are enormous. 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, it does not make any diffe: 
what rate of wages we pay or what we charge for freight. 
are making a good profit at what we carry freight, then 
not alter the question at all, for the freight rate is fixed 
railroad companies, and they are just as able to carry th: 
free for this Government as a road in Europe that charges a! 
freight rate, for the reason that they pay higher wages or ! 
other reason. And surely the argument of the Senator, e' it 
is correct, is no argument against the reduction of railway ma 
may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEan in the chair). 
Senator from North Carolina will suspend while the Chair is 
before the Senate the unfinished business. it will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 8717) to make oleoma! 
and other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the >t 
or Territory into which they are transported, and to chan 
tax on oleomargarine. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I ask that the unfinished business be t™ 
rarily laid aside while we finish the pending appropriation ') 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the 
finished business will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Now, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. | 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understood the Senator to say that ra ; 
in Europe carried mails free, or practically so. The factsare '™ 
in Great Britain, which is about the size of New England an: 
»art of New York, the cost of mail transportation is little, if a0 
ess than our own, and that in the countries on the Continent 0! 
Europe there has either been government ownership of rauroacs 
or a government guarantee of the payment of the principal sh" 
interest of their bonds and of dividends upon their stock, an om 
part consideration of that the railroads undertake to fulfill cert? 
functions toward the government, including the carriage al th 
mails, But there is no free transportation of mails anywhere. 


v. 
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Mr. BUTLER. The Senator has not read Mr. Shailenberger’s | pay. When we compared mail pay to freight and express pay, 
report. they said that was not fair, buta comparison with passenger rates 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; I have. would be fairer. But when we showed the Government was pay- 
Mr. BUTLER. Then Mr. Shallenberger is wrong, or has the | ing twice as much per pound for mail as the average passenger 
Senator got better information? I am quoting from an official | pays = pound for himself and baggage, then at once they cry 











report. y that that 1s not a fair comparison. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. In what countries are mails carried free? Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator from North Carolina will allow 
Mr. BUTLER. In France, for one. me, I wish to call upon the chairman of the committee for a little 


Mr. WOLCOTT. In France the Government owns two or | more information in regard to the amount of mail pay given by 
three roads, and guarantees the payment of the principal and in- | the two Governments of Germany and France in the way of guar- 
terest of the obligations of the others, and in return for that guar- | anty of the bonds of the railroads. 


antee the roads transport the Government troops, mails, and Mr. WOLCOTT. The German Government, I will say to the 


munitions of war, not absolutely free, but for a consideration. Senator from South Carolina, absolutely owns its railroads, 
Mr. BUTLER. The, pay for all such service rendered above a Mr. TILLMAN. All of them? 
certain amount. I find in the report there is more than one coun- Mr. WOLCOTT. Allofthem. The Government has a quired 
try which requires free transportation of mails. In Germany the | all of them. The Austrian Government owns its railroads. 
Government guar every road to carry one mail car free. Mr. TILLMAN. How as to France? 
Mr. WOLCOTT, Certainly. Mr. WOLCOTT. In France the Government owns two—the 
Mr. BUTLER. And for every extra car the Government pays | Orleans and the Sud, I think—and it guarantees the payment of the 
so much. securities of the others, including the payment of a dividend upon 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Certainly they do; and in consideration of it | their stock of 3 per cent. The net loss to the French Government 
the German Empire guarantees the obligations and securities of | on that transaction is, I am informed, from sixty toseventy million 
the railroad companies. francs a year. 

| 


Mr. BUTLER. It is very strange, if that is the explanation, Mr. TILLMAN. Would that net loss not be in the nature of 
why Mr. Shallenberger did not put it into his report. compensation for carrying the mail and other Government trans- 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Itis in the report somewhere. portation? 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like the Senator to show it to me. Mr. WOLCOTT. Undoubtedly. You see the rights of the 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President Government over the railroads and their guaranties are all so in- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair). Does | timately interwoven that it is almost impossible to estimate how 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from New | much would go for the mails, For instance, the railroads carry 
York? munitions of war in France,and with its immense standing army 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. there is constant transportation of troops. Ali sorts of questions 

Mr. DEPEW. I think the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Wo L- | are constantly arising; certain allowances are made by the Gov- 
coTT} has about covered the point I desire to make. I do not | ernment to the railroads for the transportation done, while other 
know about Germany, but in France, in consideration of the Gov- | transportation is done free. The excess above a certain weight 
ernment using the railways for any purposes it pleases and at any | of mail is paid for. But the system there is such that you can 
time it pleases, the French Government guarantees to the bond- | not make 2 comparison of it with that in this country. 
holders of the railway the payment of interest on their bonds,and | Mr. TILLMAN. Is all the French Government pays for its 
to the stockholders of the railway a dividend, I think, of 6 per | transportation the furnishing of this guaranty to the railroad 
cent, or, it may be, 5 per cent, if not greater, on the capital stock. | companies? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, no. It pays enormous sums for other 
that that is in the report. The French Government guarantees 3 | things as well. 
per cent, and that it causes the Government of France a deficit of Mr. TILLMAN. It has to pay so much a pound for transpor- 
from sixty to seventy millions of francs per year. In Germany | tation and, in addition, it furnishes the guaranty to which the 
the Government owns the railroads. | Senator refers. 

Mr. BUTLER. But that is not true in Great Britain; and Mr. Mr. WOLCOTT. It paysin cash for all the mail above a cer- 
Shallenberger in his report says that the English Government | tain weight, aud it allows for the cost of certain transportation. 





pays the railroads only 2.4 cents per pound for carrying the mails, Mr. TILLMAN. So that the 70,000,000 francs does not cover 
while we pay nearly 6 cents per pound. | the entire expenditure? 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Inthe report of Mr. Loup, who wasamem-| Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, no; nothing like it. 


ber of the Postal Commission and who is chairman of the Post- Mr. TTLLMAN, I merely wanted to find out about that point, 
Office Committee in the other House—— Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
Mr. BUTLER. I thought the Senator was getting the reports | mittee if he has any evidence to show that Mr. Shallenberger was 


mixed, wrong in his statement that the mails in Europe cost only 2.4 
Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam not getting them mixed. It isin the | centsa pound as compared with 5.6 cents in the United States? 
report. That is in this report. 
Mr. BUTLER. In Mr. Shallenberger’s report? Mr. WOLCOTT. Thatisin the report, and there are a great 
Mr. WOLCOTT. No; in the report the Senator holds in his | many other things in the report which show that England makes 
hand. separate contracts for differentcharacters of mail. Forits parcels 
Mr. BUTLER. This is Mr. Shallenberger’s report. mail it makes a separate contract with the railroads, and it makes 
Mr. WOLCOTT. ItisalsoMr. Loup’s report. Both arein the | other contracts for the carriage of other kinds of mail. The first- 
same volume. class mail matter is carried upon a different basis and a dilferent 


Mr. BUTLER. Iam reading from the special report made by | plan. As nearlyas you can make acomparison it is a little cheaper 
Mr. Shallenberger, when he was sent to Europe by the Postmaster- | than ours; but, asI have said, England is a compact, thickly set- 
General to investigate the mail service; and there is no report in | tled country, with no great sparsely occupied territory as we 
it by Mr, Loup. | have in many of our States, and you can not institute a very fair 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Loup also made an investigation in Eu- | comparison between the two. 
rope, and his report is in the same volume. Mr. BUTLER. Oh, that is the same old dodge. But I under- 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Loup was sent to England by the Postal | stood the Senator to say the other day that the density of traffic 
Commission to try to explain away the facts furnished by Shailen- | did not have much to do with tais question. 
berger. Now, he says in his official report that mail per pound Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, no; I did not say that. 
costs only 2.4 cents in England, while everybody knows that it Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator to say that such was 
costs nearly 6 cents per pound here. Can the Senator deny this | the case; but it makes a difference as to which foot the shoe is on, 
fact? Did Mr. Loup succeed in disproving it? Yet I understood | as to whether or not the evidence is worth anything. 
the Senator to claim that the mail cost was more there than it is Mr. WOLCOTT. I will say to the Senator that the density of 
here, | traffic would make a very great difference if it were not for the 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No; what I said was, that that was a com- | fact that our mail, as I have said so many times before, is carried 
pact group of islands, only a little larger than New England and | in postal cars, a 65-foot car, weighing a hundred thousand pounds, 
a part of New York, and that the mail service there cost little, if | which will carry about 2 tons of mail. So that as the density 
any, less than in this country. | increases the dead weight also increases and the expenditure 
Mr. BUTLER. That is no answer; it is begging the question. | increases. 


The Senator compares mai! in England with our country, and Mr. BUTLER. As to dead weight, the testimony shows that 
claims that they pay the railroads more than we do; and when I | there is twice as much dead weight in the passenger service as in 
produce the official facts to show that we pay nearly three times as | the mail service. Also the evidence of the Post-Office Depart- 
much, then he says that it isnot fair to make a comparison between ment officials shows that about 6 tons of mail are carried on many 
the two countries. This is a sample of the kind of argument that | of the cars. 


has always been presented by the opponents of areduction of mail| Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, no, 
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Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, no, 

Mr. BUTLER. Iwill read it. The Senator was out when I 
read it before, I suppose, and I will call his attention to it right 
now. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I call the attention of the Senator to the tes- 
timony of Mr. Bradley, one of the Government officials, who has 
to do with the Pennsylvania through system, in which he states 
that the load of a postal car is sometimes 2 tons and sometimes 24 
tons, but the average load is about 2 tons. 

Mr. BUTLER. But Mr. Davis, of the Post-Office Department, 
says that 7,000 pounds, or 34 tons, is an easy load. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. On what page of the report is that? 

Mr. BUTLER. Part second, page 234 of the testimony: 

On the other hand, if cars were loaded with 3} tons, which Mr. Davis says 
is an “easy load,” or should the average load go as high as 6 tons, which, ac- 
cording to testimony, is accomplished on the Pennsylvania Railroad by its 
special mail train—— 

Mr. WALCOTT. Who says that? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Davis, of the Post-Office Department. Mr. 
Bradley's testimony is here somewhere; and Professor Adams 
makes a specific calculation of the actual cost of carrying the 
mail in postal cars over the Pennsylvania road. He takes as his 
basis 3} tons, which Mr. Davis, of the Post-Office Department, 
testified wasan easy load. Taking that as a comparison, he finds 
the profit per mile is $1,178 for every mile, after every expense has 
been counted, and 33 per cent taken off for fixed charges and divi- 
dends. So it is a clear bonus or subsidy above the dividend. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Of course. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then he goes on to say that that is taken as an 
easy load at a very low estimate. Mr. FLEMING, in his minority 
report, calls attention to that, and goes on tocomment on the fact 
that the testimony shows that that is below the average amount, 
because many of the postal cars carry from 8,000 to 10,000 pounds. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There are all sorts of testimony taken on the 
subject. There is no question that 6,000 is an easy load—that is, 
8 tons; but the average load, as Mr. Bradley shows, in whose 
department this business is conducted, is 2 tons, and it is hardly 
ever any more. You must remember that the west-bound is 
greater than the east-bound mail. The increase as to difference in 
time is considerable. The average weight is something over 2 
tons, and of that 55 per cent is or has been equipment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Astothe average we must remember that some 
roads carry as low as 16 pounds a day, and that they get $42.75 a 
year per mile just the same as a road which carries 200 pounds 
daily. And, as the Senator admits, heavy mail sacks are used, and 
for them we pay the same rate that we pay for letters. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. They look the world over to find leather a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, and then they put on the heaviest locks they 
can find, so as to double the amount we have to pay. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is not in the interest of the railroads; 
and the last report of the Department is that they are endeavoring 
to find better equipment and hope to reduce the weight of the rail- 
way mail pay by not putting so much weight into equipment. 

Mr. BUTLER. It isin the interest of the roads, for they are 

aid for every ounce of this weight, the same as if it were mail. 
The weight of equipment never ought to have got up to what it is. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Therailroad has nomore to do with the mail 
bag than it has with an eclipse. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; and the railroads have nothing to do with 
the fixing of this enormous price we are now paying them—no more 
than they have to do with an eclipse. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Nota bit. 

Mr, BUTLER. Nota particle; and we are now trying to look 
after them, to protect their interests, and see that they are not 
robbed, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. BUTLER. And they have nothing in the world to do with 
it. We should consider ourselves as their special guardians; and 
we will. The fact is that if the railroads did not own and run the 
Government we would pay them no more for carrying the mail 
than we pay for the star-route service, which is only about five 
millions for the whole country. 

Mr. President, all there is in this majority report is an effort 
to try to explain away why you can not compare the pay for the 
mail with the pay for freight, with the pay for passenger service, 
or with the pay for express service. 

When the commission began to investigate the matter they 
found that the facts which had been presented about the compari- 
son between rail oe and express pay were correct, so far 
as deductions areconcerned. They could find no flaw in the logic; 
and so they went to work to discredit the facts, and they got wit- 
nesses to say that the census report was wrong. Then they got the 
witnesses to attack the Government report—the report of the Post- 
Office Department—and say that the average distance of the haul 
was wrong. So they go to work and conclude that all the facts 


That is in the testimony, Mr. President. 


before given were wrong; but they did not succeed in their effort 
in my opinion, and it is their effort to try to sustain their conten. 
~— , Which Professor Adams, their own expert, does not agree 
with. oe 

The National Board of Trade is a body of people very much in- 
terested in the transportation question, and a body of people who 
have intimate relations with the transportation lines of the coun- 
try. They have taken an interest in this matter for severa) rea. 
sons. It is well known that the merchants and business men of 
the country want 1-cent letter postage, and they feel that a reduc. 
tion of postage to 1 cent would soon bring as much revenue to the 
Government as 2-cent postage, on account of increased business. 
For a numbor of years the National Board of Trade passed reso. 
lutions petitioning Congress to give them 1-cent letter posta; re 
They were always met with the suggestion that there is now a 
deficit, and that they could not get it until the deficit was removed 
This caused the National Board of Trade to appoint a special com. 
mittee to investigate the causes of the postal deficit, their interest 
primarily being to get 1-cent letter postage if some way could be 
found to prevent the deficit. 

What was the result of the investigation of these business men 
through their select committee? They had no more idea when 
they began the investigation that the railway mail pay was too 
high than the distinguished chairman of the committee, who stil] 
believes itis not toohigh. They were not looking for economies in 
that direction. They began by investigating what arecalled abuses 
in second-class mail matter. A certain Representative, who has 
given a great deal of attention to that subject, had industriously 
called their attention and the attention of the country to the fact 
that that was the great abuse in the Post-Office Department causing 
the deficit. So they proceeded to investigate that question. But. 
having started on the investigation, they did not stop, and they 
soon found that the railway mail pay was too high. Then they 
appointed a special committee to investigate that matter, and the 
investigation of these business men, who are friendly with the 
railroads and have intimate business relations with them, has 
been going on for years. 

Several very able reports have been made by that committee to 
the full annual meeting of the Board of Trade. The chairman of 
that subcommittee representing the Board of Trade appeared be- 
fore the Postal Commission, and I think I am correct when I say 
his facts so staggered the commission when he proved that there 
ought to be a 25 per cent reduction, that then they went search- 
ing for Professor Adams to help them out of the difficulty. Pro- 
fessor Adams was put to work dissecting the facts presented by 
the National Board of Trade, and he did all in his power, it seems, 
to explain them away; but having completely failed to do it, bh 
did recommend a slight reduction. 

Since the Postal Commission has made its report this same com- 
mittee of the National Board of Trade have continued their inves 
tigations. They considered the reduction of railway mail pay in 
connection with 1 cent letter postage and a parcels-post system. 
They have continued their investigations to the point of examin- 
ing the report and making a report on the report, in which they 
Say in part: 

REPORT OF THE POSTAL COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: In view of the very exhaustive report 
made at our last meeting, and to which you gave such patient attention, 
will endeavor in this report to be as brief =a concise as is consistent with a 
clear and rational understanding of the subjects in which the board ba 
taken such keen interest and which have awakened such widespread atte: 
tion, particularly among commercial organizations. 

od * * = 


* 
Third. In reper to a cheap parcels post system: a 
House bill No. 6056, introduced by Mr. Henry (by request), provid 
following rates: Parcels weighing up toa half pound, 1 cent; from o1 
pound to 5 pounds, 5 cents; from 5 pounds to 11 pounds, 10 cents; fr 
pounds to 30 pounds, 15 cents; from 30 pounds to 60 pounds, 20 cents; and 
on larger parcels up to 200 pounds, for each additional 20 pounds weight 
cents. ; 
renate bill No. 1020, relating to the same matter, was also introduced 1 
the Senate by Senator Pettigrew, which provides for the following rates 
Parcels up to 1 pound, 3 cents; parcels over land up to 5 pounds, 0 Cc nts 
»arcels over 5 and up to 10 pounds, 10 cents; parcels over 10 and up toJ0 pounas, 
30 cents; parcels over 30 and up to 60 pounds, 20 cents. + 
It will noticed from the above figures that large packages could be sel 
through the mail at as low a rate as one-third of a cent per pound, a th ough 
the average rate paid for the railroad transportation of mail the length of the 
average distance is now estimated to be about 2} cents per pound for mai Lan 
uipment, or probably 5 cents per pound for mail exclusive of equipment, 
which cost is exclusive of other postal expenses. ae 
It should also be borne in mind that at the rate of 1 cent per pound 
second-class matter the actual loss to the Department has been comput 
over $35,000,000 per annum. 
The above pertinent facts suggest the following deductions: a 
a, Theadoption of the rates quoted in the above bills would entail, unde 
existing conditions, such an alarming loss to the Department as to prec‘u 
their serious consideration at this time. a] post 
b. A vital connection exists between railway mail pay and parce a a 
rates, for the reason that the actual cost of the former must be provided fo! 
in counting the practicable rates for the latter. ae 
c. It is doubtful if any more advanced step toward the adoption of a ch - 
parcels post system can be safely taken at this time than the mere m¢ rs , . 
of third and fourth class matter into one class at a uniform ee cenesen : 
. nent. 
factor in the 


+ * 


ito 


pound, and even this would probably result in some loss to the 
d. Inasmuch as the railroad cost of transportation is a vital 
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cost of the transmission of merchandise, and as the estimated costs of 2} cents 
and 5 cents per pound are based upon an average 438-mile haul, it might be 
necessary to charge proportionate zone rates for every 500 or 1,000 miles to 
save the Government from loss, especially if the increased business in mer- 
chandise should consist mainly of long hauls. 

It is evident that the subject of a cheap parcels post system, although 
familiar to those in Great Britain and other European countries, has not yet 
received in this country the thorough and scientific investigation which 
Americans have shown in nearly every other branch of commercial utility. 

Fourth. Regarding the question of railway mail pay: 

We beg to ~e that the chairman of your committee was again sum- 
moned_on April 20, 1900, to sneer before the Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion to Investigate Railway Mail Pay and cross examined for nearly five hours. 
This enatay cross-examination, which involved some technical questions re- 
garding railroads which your chairman made no pretension of being familiar 
with, led, substantially. to a fuller explanation and elaboration of the former 
testimony. Mr. N. B. Kelly, the freight commissioner of the Trades League, 
was also present at the examination, and upon request kindly explained some 
details of railroad operations. 

At this hearing your chairman also called attention to the very startling 
disclosures contained in the report of the special weighing of the mails made 
in the fall of 1899. The result of this weighing showed that the weight of the 
equipment in railway mail was found to be almost as great as the weight of 
the mailitself. In other words, the Government paid approximately $18,000,000 
for the railroad transportation of mail and about $17,000,000 for the trans- 
portation of sacks, pouches, and other forms of equipment. 

It was suggested at the time that every effort should be made to lessen 
the weight of the equipment, and it is prectyine to note in the report of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster-General that the Department has not only 
decreased the weight of many sacks or pouches, but has also arranged to 
have many sacks shipped in full cars as ordinary freight instead of having 
them included in the weight of the mail as formerly, and for which regular 
railway-mail rates were paid. 

But the most important recent event in connection with railway-mail pay 
has been the printed report of the joint Congressional commission pub- 
lished within the past week. 

In view of the possible misleading impressions gained through the con- 
densed newspaper reports, and in view of the keen interest which the 
National Board of Trade has taken in the subject, we think it wise to give 
avery concise but comprehensive review of this report. 

The commission was appointed June 13, 1898—over two years and a half 
agu—and probably no commission has ever assembled during whose delibera- 
tions so many Official statistics, so many deductions based upon those statis- 
tics, and so many honest opinions expressed on both sides of the question, 
had to be modified in consequence of more recent and scientific analysis. 

Four separate reports were made, the first and most elaborate being signed 
by Senators WoLCcoTT and ALLISON. 

This report reviewed the appointment of the commission and its work, 
and calls attention to the following points: 

First. That although no modification of the law had been made since 1878, 
the increased tonnage had automatically reduced the average rate per ton 
of railway-mail pay. 

Second. That the Post-Office Department is very exacting in demanding 
from the railroad companies unusual service as to frequency of shipment and 
other conveniences to expedite the prompt carriage of the mail. 

Third. That the rate of pay should be reached, “as near as may be, upon 
a business basis and in accordance with the principles which control ordinary 
business transactions between private individuals.” 

Fourth. That the mail is not comparab!e with the express business. 

Fifth. That the mail is not comparable with freight. 

Sixth. That “there are too many points of difference between passenger 
and mail transportation to take the passenger service of the railroads asa 
a basis for the determination of the railway-mail pay,” 

Seventh. That “the safest method by which to reach a just approximation 
or estimate of cost to the railroads of transporting the’mails ‘is that which 
Professor Adams denominates the ‘method by analysis,’ by which the ex- 
penses and revenues of the freight and passenger departments are segre- 

ated, after which the passenger expenses and revenues are also segregated 
into, * first, the transportation of passengers, including baggage; second, the 
transportation of express matter,’ and presumably (although not so stated 
in the report), third, the transportation of mail. 

Eighth. That “‘space”’ should not be substituted as the unit for pay in 
place of the ** ton-mile’’ basis. 

Ninth. That although Professor Adams recommended a small reduction 
in railway-mail pay, he admitted that his conclusions were false if it be 
“proved that it is not possible to introduce greater economies in the Railway 
Mail Service than now exist.” : . 

Tenth. That the reduction in freight rates is mainly due to the increased 
carrying capacity of the cars as compared with the weight of the car itself; 
while the history of the mail car regarding comparative weight is reversed. 

Eleventh. That on account of the frequency of the service it is impossible 
to concentrate the mail,and consequently impossibie for the railroads to ef- 
fect the economies theoretically suggested by ‘‘density of traffic.” 

Twelfth. The prices now paid to the railroad companies for the ‘* transpor- 
tation of the mails are not excessive, and noreductionshould be made at this 
time.” 

Thirteenth. That on account of the great proportion of “ dead’ to “ pay- 
ing’ weight of railway post-office cars, and their elaborate fittings, etc., 
no reduction should be made so long as the methods, conditions, and re- 
quirements of the postal service continue the same as at present; nor do 
they recommend the Government ownership of post-office cars. 

Fourteenth. They recommend the discontinuance of the appropriations 
for special postal facilities. 

The above report is concurred in by Hon. THomAs 8. MARTIN, with the 
exception of thelast clause. 

The second report is signed by Hon. E. F. Loup, who says ‘‘the testimony 
and deductions therefore lead me to conclude that, as a whole, the railroad 
companies do not derive a profit from the carriage of mails,’ but he recom- 
at the substitution of space as a unit for payin place of weight and 
partial s ¥ 

The third report is prepared by Mr. Moony, who gives an interesting 
account of the modifications from time to time of post-office statistics; pays 
& high tribute to the intelligent work of Professor Adams; calls attention to 
the fact that 48 per cent of our expenditures to the railroad companies is for 
the transportation of veuiemeat. * and recommends ajcontinuance of the 
investigation by a commission of experts. While concurring, otherwise, 
with the first report, he reaches the following conclusions: 

First. The railway-mail pay is not grossly excessive. , 

Second. If the mail is loaded in the proportion of paying freight to dead 
Weight, which is claimed, then it is not excessive at all. 

Third. There isan uncertainty as to the proportion of paying freight to 
dead weight, which should be removed by investigation. 

Fourth. An effort should be made to modify existing methods so that sav- 
§3 may be made without injustice to the carricr. 
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The above report was concurred in by Hon. T. C, CATCHINGS, except as it 
approved the discontinuance of the special appropriation for postal facilities. 

he fourth report was made by Hon. WILLIAM H. FLEMING, and is sub- 
stantially embodied in the following concise summary: 

First. Favors discontinuance of special-facilities appropriation. 

Second. Favors correction of abuses connected with second-class matter. 

Third. Favors reduction in the rate of pneumatic-tube service. 

Fourth. Favors Professor Adams’s recommendation of reduction in rail- 
way-mail pay from 5 to 12 per cent, and states: ‘*The majority of the commis- 
sion state in their report that ‘this question (of mail pay) is one of judgment,’ 
but after making this admission they forthwith proceed to set aside the 
deliberate judgment of the best expert they could procure.” 

Fifth. Makes a comparison of the cost of coal and iron between 1873 and 
1899 and asks the question, “Is mail transportation entitled to no benefit at 
all from such sweeping reductions in the cost of operations?” 

Sixth. Claims that in 1898 a given amount of freight was moved at 44 per 
cent less than in 1878; that while the average mail rate was reduced from 
20.59 cents per ton per mile to 12.56 cents per ton per mile between the years 1881 
and 1898, this reduction was due entirely to the increased weight of mail car- 
ried over the particular road that received the payment. The form of the 
law has not been changed since 1878, and the railroad carrying 100,000 pounds 
in 1900 receives exactly the same pay that was received in 1879 by a road 
which carried the same weight of 100,000 pounds. 

Seventh. Claims that although some witnesses give the average weight of 
mail in a postal car as 4,000 pounds, other witnesses testified to the carrying 
of 7,000, 10,000, and as high as 12,000 pounds. 

Eighth. Claims that according to one of Professor Adams's analysis of an 
important railroad, that §1,178 per mile was earned by the mail service in 
excess of its full allowance for expenses and profits. 

Ninth. If no reduction be made in railway mail pay he recommends a re- 
duction in the rate paid for post-office cars for the following reasons: 

a. If post-office cars were not used the railroad companies would be 
obliged to furnish and use the regular apartment cars for which no rental 
has ever been charged. 

b. The only equitable amount which the Government should pay for the 
use of post-office cars when used in place of apartment cars (which they 
would otherwise be obliged to furnish) is the interest upon the difference in 
the cost of the two styles of cars; the increased loss by depreciation; the in- 
creased cost of fuel for hauling an increased weight; and any increased cost 
of maintenance. 

ec. The average annual rental of a post-office car is $5,703; which is con- 
siderably more than the entire cost of the average post-office car, and a gen- 
erous allowance for the above enumerated items would not exceed $2.000. 

Tenth. Asa matter of equity either the rental of post-office cars should be 
reduced or a rental all wed for apartment cars. 

Eleventh. If post-office employees travel as passengers in passenger cars 
they should pay reasonable fare. 

Twelfth. Calis attention to the excessive weight of equipment and recom- 
mends reduction in weight. 

Thirteenth. Recommends such adjustment as will make the Post-Office 
Department substantially self-supporting. 


The committee of the National Board of Trade then say: 
In fairly considering the report 
That is, the report of the Postal Commission— 


it must. be borne in mind that this commission devoted over two years and a 
half tothe careful study of this problem; that it was authorized to employ 
experts to aid in the work of inquiry and examination; also to employ a clerk 
and stenographer and such other clerical assistance as may be necessary. It 
endeavored toavail itself of every sourceof information or suggestion which 
promised to afford anything of value in reaching a just determination of the 
questions submitted, and held sessions in San Francisco, Chicago, Boston, 
New York, and Washington. It sent one of its members to study the postal 
service of Great Britain and the leading countries of continental Europe; em- 
ployed Prof. Henry C. Adams as an expert; took over 2,000 pages of testi- 
mony, and, according to the statement contained in the first or majority 
report, ‘**the commission feels that it has exhausted every source of informa- 
tion which was open to it within the time at its disposal; that it has obtained 
evidence of ail the available facts bearing upon the question,” and that “it 
has further had the benefit of, and considered all the indirect evidence, sug- 
gestions, and arguments which can aid in reaching a just and reliable deter- 
mination of the question as to the excessiveness or fairness of the compensa- 
tion now paid the railroads for the transportation of the mails.” 

Considering that two years and a half were devoted to this work, and that 
the commission had unlimited resources and facilities for making an exhaus- 
tive, profound, and scientific investigation of the subject; and that the mem- 
bers of the commission had previously distinguished themselves for marked 
ability, it was but natural for those interested in the subject to look forward 
with keen interest for their final report, with the confident expectation that 
it would throw such clear light upon, and furnish such a satisfactory solution 
to, this mooted problem as would be commensurate with the vast amount of 
time, labor, ont money expended, and with the intellectual and judicial 
acumen of its distinguished members. 


That is a very fair statement of the view of the business people 
of thecountry. Itiswhatthey hadarighttoexpect. The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] nods approval. He must think that it 
is said in commendation of the report of the Postal Commission; 
but this is a statement of what we had a right to expect. I am 
glad if the Senator, understanding the meaning of the language I 
have read, nods approval, and agrees that we had a right to expect 
that kind of areport. What I am reading does not describe the 
report that the commission made, but what it ought to have made, 
and this body of business men say that they and everybody had a 
right to expect that kind of areport, but did not getit. The report 
continues: 

It was also hoped that the report would not only summarize the strongest 


points of the railroad testimony, but would also summarize the principal 
arguments of the other side— 


They did not do it— 


and then logically and impartially demonstrate the soundness or fallacy of 
each principal point— ; 


They did not do it— 


so that the report would be accepted as being so eminently fair and just to 
both sides, ona the conclusions so comprehensive, logical, consistent, and ra- 
tional, that all fair-minded men would willingly accept the verdict and con- 
sider the question determined beyond further controversy. 
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They did not make sucha report. Therefore, fair-minded men, 
as this report says, who wanted to hear both sides can not accept 
the conclusions. This body of business men say they can not ac- 
cept the conclusions of the commission, because the commission 
has not given us such a report as business men had a right to ex- 
pect and ought to have expected from this commission. Theysay 
they ought to have the facts summarized on both sides; that the 
testimony ought not only to have been brought out on both sides, 
but summarized on both sides, so that every man could intelli- 
gently draw his own conclusions. They did not do it. 

Mr. SPOONER. May I ask the Senator from North Carolina 
from what he is reading? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam reading froma report adopted by the Na 
tional Board of Trade, which was prepared by a special subcom- 
mittee which that body had appointed to investigate this question 
of railway-mail pay. Mr. Acker, a prominent merchant of Phila- 
delphia, and well known, was chairman of that subcommittee. 
He appeared before the Postal Commission. He hasalso appeared 
before the Senate Post-Office Committee in the past when we have 
been considering these questions. He became interested, as I said 
a moment ago, by being appointed on a subcommittee to work for 
one-cent letter postage, and the subcommittee reported to the full 
Board of Trade that they never could get one-cent letter postage 
until the postal deficit was wiped out, and that they had to search 
for the cause of the deficit. 

The National Board of Trade instructed their subcommittee 
during the next year to investigate the cause of the deficit, and 
they have been at that for years. They first investigated the so- 
called abuse of second-class mail matter, which a member of the 
House has given a great deal of time to, and what is called the 
Loud bill has been introduced to correct that alleged abuse, a bill, 
by the way, which I consider a very bad and dangerous measure, 
and one which I had the honor of cefeating more thanonce. The 
committee found that the so-called abuse of second-class mail 
matter did not explain the deficit; and while investigating it they 
took up the question of railway mail pay, and then they reported 
at the next meeting that they were satistied there could be a great 
saving if a proper reduction was made in railway mail pay. The 
committee was instructed another year to work over the matter 
and bring in something definite and tangible. While that was 
going on this Postal Commission was appointed, and Mr. Acker, 
chairman of the committee, wassummoned before it and gave his 
testimony. 

He made his report at the next meeting of the Board of Trade, 
giving facts and figures to siiow that there ought to be a 25 per 
cent reduction in railway mxil pay. He gives the same testimony 
to this commission, but this commission reports that there should 
not be any reduction. 

Then this committee of the National Board of Trade proceeded 
to investigate the report of the commission and to make a report 
to the National Board of Trade, which met here in Washingion 
the other day; and this is their view of the testimony and the re- 
port that we now have before us. This work was intelligentiy 
done. Itis a very strong, clear, and conservative statement, and 
one that deserves the attention of the Senate and the country, 
adopted unanimously, I think, by the National Board of Trade. 

Mr. ALLISON. Is the paper from which the Senator is reading 
in print? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know. This was sent to me by Mr. 
Acker as a carbon copy of what was adopted by the National 
Board of Trade the very day the board passed it here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ofcourse thatis nothing but Mr. Acker’s view. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was adopted by the National Board of Trade, 
and Mr. Acker furnished me a copy of it the day it was adopted. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. Acker was undoubtedly satisfied with the 
report. 

Mr. BUTLER. Itis clear he was, and he convinced the Na- 
tional Board of Trade by facts and figures that there ought to be 


a 25 per cent reduction, and they declared for the 25 per cent re- | 


He went before 
He 


duction before this commission was appointed. 
the Postal Commission with the same facts and other facts. 


was cross-examined—severely cross-examined, I might say—and | 


every effort to break down his testimony was made, and when 
every effort failed, Professor Adams was employed to attack his 
testimony. He proceeded to analyze it and attack it in every pos- 
sible way, and explain away as much of it as possible. 
Adams failed to get away with all of it, as he, himself, confessed, 
and so he recommended a slight reduction. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not want to prolong this debate, but Pro- 
fessor Adams was not employed to attack anything or anybody. 
He was employed as an expert, and gave faithful and intelligent 
and long, continous labor to the work. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, Mr. President, of course I accept the 


statement of the Senator from Iowa; but from what I know about | 


the time Professor Adams was employed and the time this testi- 
mony of Mr. Acker was put before the commission, I thought I 


Professor | 
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was justified in saying that the commission realized that it needed 
some help when Mr. Acker got through his testimony, 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘The commission was authorized to employ ex- 
perts. . 

Mr. BUTLER. But the commission had not employed Pros 
sor Adams until after Mr. Acker had produced his testimony and 
the commission had failed to break him down on crozs-examinat 
or to disprove his facts. 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot remember as to that. I only want : 
state that Mr. Acker’s testimony had no relation whatever to 
employment of Professor Adams, and Professor Adams’s em) 
ment had no relation to Mr. Acker. So I do not very we!! 
how the two could: be connected. , 

Mr. BUTLER. I had understood differently, and I thong 
from reliable source; but I accept the Senator’s statement. fo 
is not material. Mr. Adams did analyze and dissect this evide: 
mostexhaustively. He didit minutely, painstakingly, and h 
to admit that he could not explain it all away. He did find; 
errors, but the commission had to attack the official report ; 
Post-Office Department and sayit waswrong. You had t 
the report of the census and say that those figures were w) 
and after doing that you did not explain it all away. 

Mr.SPOONER. Whataction did the National Board of T 
take on this subject? 

Mr. BUTLER. They adopted this report, which recomn 
a ‘arger reduction than Professor Adams recommends. The, 
they think there ought to be a larger reduction, but they h 

ist that Professor Adams’s reduction, which is included 
uinendment, will be adopted. 

Mr. SPOONER. What was the action of the board of trad 
the Loud bill? 


ir. BUTLER. 


n 


I think they indorsed it. 

Mr. SPOONER. ‘The Senator does not agreo to that. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; Ido not agree to it, and I can give m 
sons for not agreeing to it the same as [ do for agreeing t 
report. I think each action of any man or of any body « 
should stand on its own merits. 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course. I did not know what their 
was. I did not ret:ember, at least. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the Senator that they hay 
given anything like the attention to that question that th 
to this, because they had only begun to investigate the s 
class matter when they got onto this, and since that time, i 
will take the report that is made by the subcommittee of t! 
tional Board of Trade, you will find there has been ten tim: 
space devoted to the railway-mail pay than to any other qu 
showing conclusively that they consider this the great evi 
ing the deficit in the Post-Office Department. Here is thi 
report. and all of it but a page or two is devoted to railway 
pay. They refer incidentally in the report to second-class 1 
and 1-cent letter postage, but the thing to which the re 
devoted and the remedy asked is a reduction of railway-ma 

Now, continuing, the report says: 

Whether the first or majority report fulfills this expectation we wil 
to the judgment of those who will take the trouble to read the re} 
entirety, which we earnestly recommend all to do 

Inasmuch as the chairman of our committee has always been 
the commission with such uniform courtesy and consideratio 
cherishes so high a personal regard for each member of the com 
prefers to believe that the majority report was finally prepared or « 
under such pressure as to fail to do justice to the unquestioned a! 
signers. 


[ call the attention of the Senate to the fact that as com 


| as the language is there could not be a stronger indictn 


fact, of the conclusion of the commission than that by th 

of business men, in contrasting the facts contained in th 
mony, being in contradiction to the findings of the comm 
and justifying a different finding, Continuing, the repert 

For reasons of personal delicacy we would prefer not to publi 
it, but our duty as a committee requires us to at least propound t 
ing pertinent queries: 

First. The testimony shows that the reduction in the average } 
ton of freight during the past twenty years was at least partially 
reduction in the freight rates for similar articles in 100-pound lot 
in carload lots. In the case of the reduction in the average ear! 
for passengers, it is obvious that this reduction must have been s 
for the same service, although rendered to-day ina much more 


} Inanner. 


There is the query: 


Inasmuch as railway-mail pay for 200-pound lots, or for 1,000-pound 
for 100,000-pound lots is exactly the same to-day as it was twenty ) 


; 


for 200-pound or 1,000-pound or 100,000-pound lots, do not these ul 


| facts justify grave doubts as to the soundness of the “automatic rec 


theory, as advanced in the majority report, and also verify the clair 
every instance where a reduction has been made in railway-mail | 
reduction has been due wholly aud exclusively to the hauling of | 


| quantity of mail, or the conduct of a wholesale instead of a retail ope! 
| on the same principle that the average rate for freight would show 
| parent reduction if merchants shipped a larger proportion of mer 


in full carloads, even though not @ single reduction were made in the ! 
tive rates? 


There is a query, a question put to this commission by the 
tional Board of Trade, which can be answered but in one \ 


Na- 
Lys 








There is not a member of the commission who will undertake to 
answer that question, because the answer toit is that we are pay- 
ing the same to-day without any reduction that we did in 1878, 
while everything else has been reduced, and therefore common 
sense shows that some reduction is demanded by justice. The 
second query is: 


The “frequency of the mail service” is quoted in the majority report as 
one reason why a reduction in pay can not be made. 


I call attention to the fact that the chairman of the committee 
made that point as one of his reasons for opposing a reduction a 
a few moments ago before he left the Chamber. What does the 
board of trade say in answer to that? They say: 


Is the frequency of the mail service any greater than the frequency of the 
“ordinary passenger’’ or the ‘commutation passenger” service’ 


The question suggests its own answer, and the answer is con- 
clusive. 


The majority report attributes the reduction in freight rates largely to 
the lessened ratio of “dead” to “paying load,” while in the mail business the 
ratio of “dead” to “paying load” has increased. 


Is that true? The National Board of Trade put this question to 
the commission: 


Has not the ratio of ‘‘dead"’ to “‘ paying load ” of passenger service also in- 
creased during the past twenty years? Did not President Spencer, of the 
Southern Railway Company, in his sworn statement before the commission, 
testify that the ratio of *‘dead load” to “‘ paying load” was only 15 x tolin 
the case of mail and 31 x tolin the case of passengers, thereby making the 
ratio of “dead load ” in the passenger service over 100 per cent greater than 
in the mail service? Have not the reduced prices of coal and iron, the in- 
creased pulling power of locomotives, and the increased average efficiency of 
operatives daring the past twenty years had something to do with the reduc- 
tion in freight and passenger rates? 


Unquestionably the testimony shows that, although the com- 
mission refused to refer to it in their report: 


The majority report is adverse to any reduction in the present allowance 
aed _peerarnen cars partly because of the large ratio of “dead” to paying 
oac 

Fourth query. Taking the very heaviest weight of any known post-office 
car and the lightest average weight of mail ever carried in the same car, is 
not the ratio of “‘dead*’ to “ paying load” still less than the ratio sworn to 
by President Spencer on page 680, part 1, of the testimony as existing in the 
average passenger service? 

In computing the ratio of “dead” to “paying load,” President Spencer 
allowed 200 pounds for the weight of the average passenger and baggage. 
NM Had he allowed only 200 pounds, according to other evidence, or had he al- 

lowed only between 150 and 160 pounds, according to certain subsequent rail- 
road evidence, would not hisratio of “dead” to “* paying load” in the passen- 
ger service been even as great as 50 to 1? 

Even though an excessive ratio of “dead” to “paying load” in the mail 
service could be a established, what other items in the 52 items of 
railroad expenditures would be affected by reason of this increased weight 
other than the two items of coal and water? 

Did Vice-President Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, testify before the commission that he voluntarily added, without any 
additional compensation, 25 per cent to the length of seven lines of new post- 
office cars they built that year, making an additional weight of from 10,000 to 
ie youn on each car and an annual additional baul of millions of ton- 
miles 

Would Mr. Kruttschnitt have added this 25 per cent weight and hauled 
these millions of ton-miles because of his dislike to ** build a back-number car ”’ 
if he had not believed that the increased consumption of coal and water for 
carrying this increased weight represented only a nominal cost? 

Fifth. Post-office cars cost (according to the testimony ) from $2,500 to $6,000, 
or an average of probably less than $5,000. In addition to the regular pay for 
the mail which they carry, the Government pays an additional annual rental 
of about $5,703, or about $700 more each year than the actual cost of the car. 

The majority report opposes any reduction of this rental principally be- 
cause of the ratio of *‘ dead” to *“‘ paying load,” the elaborate and convenient 
fittings of the cars, and their use by the Department at other times than 
when actually running. 

Fifth query. If these so-called post-office cars were not used, would not the 
railroad companies be obliged to furnish regular apartment cars, such as 
avers have n and still are used and for which no additional rental is 
paid? 

In running “post office’ carsin place of “apartment” cars, what additional 
cost is incurred by the company exclusive of interest on difference in cost of 
cars, annual depreciation of the difference in cost, the fuel and water for 
drawing the increased load, and a possible difference in cost of maintenance? 
_ The testimony on page 500, part 2, calls attention to the fact that between 
$6,000,000 and $7,000,000 is annually charged for “equipment received by rail- 
way service,’ which equipment is described by a post-office official as repre- 
senting the ** t-office car dressings,’’ and appears to include, among other 
items, the sacks and pouches which serve as receptacles for the mail distrib- 
uted en route, and whose principal function is similar to that of the wooden 
cases and boxes into which the mail is likewise distributed, but which are 
not weighed and charged for as equipment, because, although much heavier 
in weight than the sacks and pouches, they are permanently attached to the 

" car. 

Does the commission recommend, in addition to the regular pay for the 
carrying of the mail, the continuance of the present annual charge of nearly 
four and a half million dollars as rental for ae cars, and this additional 
annual charge of between six and seven millions for carrying the “ post-office 
car dressings?”’ 


Continuing, the report says: 


_ In trying to reach a determination upon what basis railway-mail pay 
should be determined, the majority report tells ‘‘ how not to do it, ” by ignor- 
ing freight, express, and passenger comparisons, and attempts to tell “how 
to do it,” by recommending an untried method which some railroad authori- 
ties have claimed to be impracticable, and of the practical operation of which 
no actual instance has been cited. 


The report puts another query to the commission, as follows: 


,, Inasmuch as the suggested ‘‘method by analysis’’ would be dependent for 
its basis of calculations upon such figures and information as would be fur- 
nished by the railroad companies, would it not be reasonable to expect that 
in preparing such figures and information the interests of the railroads 
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might receive rather more consideration than the interests of the Govern- 
ment? 

_ And in view of its so-called ‘“impracticability ” by railroad experts, and 
in the light of recent experience as to the practicable rate of progress in in- 
vestigating this matter, is it not possible that a complete and satisfactory 
test of the * method by analysis * would postpone for an indefinite period the 
tinal consideration of the question? 

The report, continuing, says: 


The majority report declines ‘to take the passenger service of the rail- 
roads as a basis for the determination of the railway-mail pay upon the 
ground that “there are too many points of difference between the passen- 
ger and mail transportation.” 

Here is the query that the board of trade put tothe commission 
in answer to that contention of theirs: 

Are not both mail and passenger cars drawn, in the great majority of 
instances, by the same locomotive and in the same train? 

Are not both mailand passenger cars heated, lighted, cleaned, and supplied 
with water? 

Are not the railroads liable in both cases for injury to individuals? 

Are not the mail and aboutanequivalent proportion of the passenger serv- 
ice both “commutative ” in character? 

Inasmuch as infants are charged no fare, children under a certain age half 
fare, and adults, with the privilege of carrying 150 pounds of baggage, full 
fare: and inasmuch as large discounts are offered for a=: «arty or number of 
travelers, or for return trips, or for monthly or yearly contracts, is it not 
possible that “‘ weight and space,” “‘volume of traffic,” and “frequency of 
service’ practically constitute the same unit upon which both mail and pas- 
senger rates are actually determined at the present time? 


If that is true, if weight and space, volume of traffic, and fre- 
quency of service are to be considered, they apply to both practi- 
cally the same, and therefore it is very fair and equitable to com- 
pare passenger rates with mail rates. Mr. Shallenberger, in his 
report on postal affairs in Europe, says that everybody in Europe 
told him that they compared the passenger service with the mail 
service, and that they had one inflexible rule, and that was they 
would never pay more for mail than for passenger service per 
ton per mile. If that is true, then we are paying nearly twice too 
much for the mail. The railroads haul a pound of passenger for 
half what they do a pound of mail. In other words, considering 
a passenger to weigh 200 pounds, we pay more for carrying 200 
pounds of mail in a baggage car or a railway post-office car on 
the same train than the 200-pound passenger pays sitting back in 
@ passenger coach. 

r. SEWELL. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
an interruption? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. SEWELL. The mail car carries about 2 tons a day at the 
outside, and it can not be increased. The speed is the same and 
the acceleration of speed is the same. It costs more than it does 
to transport passengers, under thatidea. Passengers load the car 
very much more than do the mails. Thatis the real point. You 
can not give toa railroad company in the mail-car service the 
amount that they get from passengers on the same train. Then 
trains run at an increased speed. From 35 miles an hour a few 
years ago it has come to 60 miles an hour. I wish to say that the 
acceleration of speed in the mail service and the limited capacity 
of the postal cars with the clerks make all the difference between 
the transportation of mail and that of passengers. 

Mr. BUTLER. You may take almost any train and weigh the 
mail in the train as you catch it up, and then take the weight of 
the passengers in the passenger car, and the weight of the mail 
will be found to be just about as great as the weight of passen- 
gers. In other words, here is a mail car with only 2 tons, as the 
Senator says, while they carry as high as6tons. That mail car 
has 2 tons of mail, but right behind it is a passenger coach with 
10 passengers in it, each weighing 200 pounds, and they make 1 
ton. If there are 20 passengers in it—and an average car is pretty 
full when you have 20 passengers in it—you would have the same 
weight of passengers as of mail. Therefore the comparison is 
nearer than any other youcan make. The only difference is the 
passenger coach costs more money and is more luxurious. So it 
is more expensive to the road to haul the passengers than it is to 
haul the mail in an apartment car. or a railway post-office car. 
These facts have been brought out. It requires no argument 
when you simply state the facts, as I have done, to show that we 
certainly ought not to pay more for carrying 200 pounds of mail 
than for carrying a 200-pound passenger; and yet we are paying 
twice as much, and the commission says thatis right. It says we 
can not compare mail with passengers, and it is all right to pay 
twice as much for mail as for passengers because it is not fair to 
compare them. 

This report continues: 

Inasmuch as the passenger service is admitted to be more expensive than 
mail in the items of printing, selling and collecting tickets, auditing accounts, 
spacious and expensive stations, with elaborate and costly convenience, 
advertising, outside agencies, and train and station baggage masters— 

Just listen to all those things. The railroads do not have to 
advertise. They do not have to spend an enormous:amount of 
money to getthe mail tocarry. Itcomestotherailroad without a 
cent of expense. There is no printing to be done. There are no 
agents to be hired to solicit the business. The Government takes 
care of it. The railroads donot have to employ officials and clerks 


and other persons to handle the mails and distribute them like they 
do to handle their freight. They do not have to have a man ina 
baggage room to check trunks for mail as they do for passengers. 
The passenger business entails considerable expense in dozens of 
ways that the mail does not. So the passenger service ought to 
be much higher than the mail service. The report continues: 


And inasmuch as President Spencer has demonstrated the ratio of ‘* dead” 
to ** paying load” to be twice as great in the passenger service as in the mail 
service 


Twice as much dead load in the passenger service as in the mail 
service— 

And inasmuch as passenger and baggage rates per ton-mile, as determined 
by the natural laws of competitive business, can be readily ascertained with 
reasonable accuracy; 

And inasmuch as the principle of “reasoning by analogy” is employed to 
a greater or less degree in all lines of practical business, and readily enables 
an architect or contractor to estimate the difference in cost between two 
structures of equal size and having the same foundations, walls, and roof, but 
of which one is to be finished ey plain for manufacturing or warehous- 
ing purposes, and the other finished with expensive wood, marble, tiling, 
frescoing, electroliers, passenger elevators, modern sanitary plumbing, and 
such other expensive details as add to the artistic beauty and conveniences 
of a modern sales room; 

In view of the above does it not seem reasonable to assume that the utili- 
zation of the method of ** Reasoning by analogy,”’ based upon conditions as 
they actually exist, is more likely to secure an accurate, eyuitable, and prac- 
tical solution to the problem, and also secure it promptly, than would an un- 
tried method, pronounced impracticable by those who would be required to 
demonstrate and operate it, and in the prosecution of which figures might 
be inadvertently employed which would afterwards prove to be as fallacious 
and misleading as were the census statistics upon the express business— 

Which this commission had to brand asincorrect to get around. 
They had had to attack theofiticial statistics of the Government, and 
say they were false because there was no answer, if they were cor- 
rect, but to reduce the railway mail pay 25 per cent. Continu- 
ing, the report says: 

Or the former erroneous figures of a prominent post-office official regard- 
ing the average rate of railway mail pay? 

Eighth. Notwithstanding the obvious fact that the actual expenses asso- 
ciated with the handling and transportation of mail are less than for the 
handling and transportation of a similar weight of passengers and baggage, 
does not a railway president, on page 680, part 1, testify that the gross rev- 
enue per ton hauled 1 mile, including dead load, is 28 per cent greater for 
mail than for passengers? 

It is more than that, but here is the president of a railroad in 
his testimony who admits that. Now, in view of that testimony, 
the board of trade puts this query to the commission: 


Has this statement ever been repudiated? 


No. The commission could not do it. 
Bays: 

The railway passenger business is practically divided into twoclasses: (a) 
General passenger service, in which the passenger travels rarely or only 
occasionally. This branch of the service might appropriately be compared 
with retail operations. (+) Commutation service, in which the passenger 
specifically contracts to pay for daily or frequent rides within a limited 
period. This branch might appropriately be compared with wholesale 
operations. 

This committee put this query to the Postal Commission: 


Inasmuch as the mail businessis pre-eminently “commutative,” by reason 
of the fact that the Government contracts to pay for every day in the year, 
Sunday included, with which class of passenger rates should mail rates there- 
fore be logically compared? 

The answer is obvious. 

Passing on to the second report, which is supplementary to the majority 
report, we come to the rather surprising opinion that ‘the railroad com- 
panies do not derive a profit from the carriage of mails.” 


What I have read is an analysis of the majority report of the 
commission. This now is an analysis of the second report found 
in this volume, and the committee put this inquiry to the mem- 
bers of the commission who sign the report: 


Does the author actually mean that if the mails were withdrawn from 
railroads which now receive $100,000, $1,000,000, or $3,000,000 per annum for that 
service, that the railroads could reduce their fixed charges or operating ex 
penses to a greater degree than the above respective figures in consequence 
of such withdrawal? 

Yes, if he is right, and we take all the mails off the trains and 
send them by wagons, it would reduce the economies of the rail- 
road to such an extent that they could make more profit or pay 
their employees higher wages. That is the monstrously absurd 
proposition advanced by a distinguished member of the commis- 
sion. Continuing, the report says: 

If the railroads are actually carrying the mails at a loss, would it not be a 
paying policy for them to encourage, so far as practicable, the granting of 
all mail contracts to their competitors? 

Does history record one such instance? 


Continuing, the report 


I regret very much that the member of the commission who 
makes this astonishing statement did not name what railroad com- 
panies within his personal knowledge have labored with their 
competitors and tried to get their competitors to take the mail 
contracts and relieve them of the burden of carrying the mail and 
the loss entailed. It would bean interesting part of the history of 
this country which has not yet got into print. It would bea pity 
to lose so unique and peculiar and important a piece of history. 


The third report, also partly supplementary to the majority report, seems 
to attach a fanciful significance to the ratio of “dead” to “ paying” load. 
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It also recommends the continuance of the investigation by a commission 
composed of the commission's expert, a representative of the Department 
and a representative of the railroads. - 

The committee puts this query to the Postal Commission: 


In view of the fact that personal interest would necessarily dominate ono 
of these experts, and alsothe fact that the testimony of some officials of tha 
Department warrants the inference that they believed the railroads were 
now underpaid, would not the verdict of a majority of such a commission yo 
a foregone conclusion? 

And I think the same might be said as to the present commis. 
sion. Everybody knew when the commission was appointed 
what the report would be. I suppose they did. I never antici. 
pated any different report. Therefore the important thing about 
itis not the recommendation, but the facts that did manage to 
get into the testimony. I think if the commission had been more 
fairly composed as to the views of the members a great many im- 
portant facts would have gotten into the testimony that did not 
get into the testimony. Continuing, the report says: 

_ We now come to the fourth report, which argues several of the pr yp 
tions upon strict business a and reaches very conservative concly 
sions, inasmuch as it simply recommends the abolition of the special mail 
facilities appropriation and the adoption of Professor Adams's conservative 
table of reduction yoy J from 5 to 12 per cent. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the arguments in the minority r 
port will appeal more strongly to practical business men than the majority 
report. : 

Now, here is this body of business men who take up the two re- 
ports, the majority and the minority. They have criticised the 
majority report and shown that it was not in accordance with 
the facts. ‘Then they call attention to the strong, clear, and busi- 
ness-like minority report, and call the attention of the country to 
the fact that on the bare reading of these two reports, without in- 
vestigating the testimony, the minority report will commend it- 
self to any fair-minded business man as being fairer in statement 
of facts and sounder in reasoning. Continuing, this report says: 

And we sincerely regret that the majority of the commission did not s 
their way clear to recommend this slight concession, which, in the judgment 
of your committee, open but a small part of the reduction which might 
have been recommended and still leave a handsome profit to tho railroads. 

I regret that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] is now 
out of his seat. He asked me what these business men recom- 
mended. 

Mr. SPOONER. 
to me. . : y 

Mr. BUTLER. I call his attention to this paragraph: 

Your committee is of the opinion that the arguments in the minority re 
port 

Which I have read— 
will appeal more strongly to practical business men than the majority report, 


and we sincerely regret that the majority of the commission did not see theit 
way clear to recommend this slight concession— 


Recommended by Professor AGdams— 
which, in the judgment of your committee— 


That is, this committee of the National Board of Trade— 
represents but a small part of the reduction which might have been recom 
mended and still leave a handsome profit to the railroads. 

Here is the conclusion of a select body of business men, men 
who have conducted their own businesses successfully, men who 
have given more investigation to this question than a single Sena- 
tor probably in this body; and I am satisfied they have. After 
studying it for years, after investigating it for three or four years 
and then analyzing and studying a report of the commission, tley 
say that the minority recommends only a small part of the reduc- 
tion that ought to be made. They are not hostile to railroads. 
They are simply practical business men who want 1-cent letter 
postage and a parcels post, citizens who want to see justice be- 
tween the Government and the railroads—whose attention was 
called to these facts. I say this statement of theirs, passed unan! 
mously by this great body of business men, ought to have gr 
weight with any Senator, and especially those who have not had 
time to investigate this matter for themselves, Continuing, tie 
report says: 

One feature of the majority report is to be seriously regretted. It a! 
over one hundred references to the testimony, all of which are substan! 
favorable to the railroads or to the points brought out in the majorit 
pets, and although the report disclaims any desire that undue promin 

given to that testimony, it is reasonable to assume that but few Cong 
mez: or others could spare the time to carefully search the 2,000 pa 
testimony for the comparatively few pages of conflicting evidence 

Now, that is a just criticism, I think, of the commission. / 1° 
National Board of Trade apologizes for making it, and says th: 
regret to do it, but they feel it is their duty in making their ™ 
port to tell the truth and to state the facts. They are struc 
with the fact that the majority of the commission does not qu? 
the testimony or refer to that part of it which shows rates are (00 
high, but quotes from the testimony given by railroad presidents 
and makes up their report on ex parte testimony while ignor! 
all the testimony in rebuttal. A person reading their re| 
would suppose that there was not any testimony taken exce))! 


I am listening to the Senator, if he refers 


) 

















that which said the railroads were not paid enough. Continuing, 
this report says: 


Under the circumstances it would seem fitting and equitable to adopt the 
following resolutions and send copy of same to each member of Congress. 


I suppose each member of Congress hasacopy. I see they de- 
clare in favor of sending a copy of the resolutions to each mem- 
ber of Congress. The resolutions, which I will not take time to 
read, but will insert them in the Recorp, indorse the minority 
report and the reduction recommended by Professor Adams, and 
express regret that the recommendation was not for a larger 
amount. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Whereas the report of the Joint Congressional Commission to investigate 
railway-mail pay contains numerous specific references tothe testimony; and 

Whereas the National Board of Trade always favors the full andimpartial 
investigation and consideration of both sides of every important question; 

Resolved, That we respectfully recommend the reading of the testimon 
beginning on page 102, in part 2, and the cross-examination of the same evi- 
dence beginning on page 449, in part 2, and we also respectfully offer the sug- 
gestion that the comparisons there made may be correspondingly modified 
and adjusted to suit any of the shifting opinions regarding length of haul 
without impairing the logical principle underlying the comparison. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our former recommendation for such adjust- 
ment of railway-mail pay as will be equitable to the railroads, the Govern- 
ment, and the people. 


Now, continuing, this report says: 


So far as the present investigation of this question is concerned your com- 
mittee feels that it has performed its full share of a public duty, and is now 
willing to rest its case and leave the matter with the present or a future Con- 
gress, or to those who may be called upon in the future to prosecute the in- 
vestigation still further. 

It has no cause to regret the past. Itis true that the use of official statis- 
tics which, at the time, were generally recognized as reliable, led, necessarily, 
to some incorrect deductions, but even these very deductions, made in good 
faith and justified by the evidence at that time, have no doubt been the direct 
cause of inaugurating an investigation which has swept away many false sta- 
tistics and deductions and os usatruer and more scientific is upon 
which to stand; and this clearance of falsity will no doubt prove fully as 
beneficial to the railroads as to any other interest concerned. hatever fal- 
lacies or errors may exist in our reports and testimony will soon sink into 
deserved obscurity, but that which is inherently true in fact and in principle 
will survive, and at the right time, and under circumstances which mey;be 
untraceable to human causes, will assume its proper place and exert its proper 
influence—for no power in the universe can destroy or permanently suppress 
that which is inherently true. 

We assume that many of our delegates have received a copy of a pamphlet 
containing the argument of Mr. Edward D. Kenna, vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, in opposition to the use of commu- 
tation rates as a basis for determining mail rates. 

In a letter to Mr. Kenna, your chairman stated that he would present a 
résumé of his arguments at this meeting, but the unexpected length of this 
report requires it to be very brief. 

Mr. Kenna does not dispute the accuracy of the commutation rates which 
were quoted, but explains somewhat elaborately why they were made. He, 
however, questions the fairness of pene chairman in quoting certain rates 
which were afterwards discontinued. Asamatter of fact, however, thecards 
containing these printed rates were rome. in good faith, at one of the 
regular ticket offices of the coneeny n question, and nothing was known of 
the subsequent change until after tho accidental receipt of Mr. Kenna's 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Kenna furnishes a condensed statement of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, showing their average earnings from commutation passengers to 
the cent, 1222 per mile. As this average rate is so much higher than the 
commutation rates with which your chairman is personally familiar, he 
thinks it would be necessary to analyze the report in detail before attempt- 
ing to discuss it. 


This report continues now to take up someof the testimony taken 
bythe commission and toanalyzeit. Here is a very complete and 
clear analysis of the testimony of a railway president and facts 
presented to show wherein it is incorrect. But inasmuch as we 
can not take the time to take up all the testimony in that report 
and treat it in the same way, I will not take the time to read this 
part of the report, but I will put it in the Recorp so that those 
who are interested in the matter can get at it. 


Mr. Kenna argues that commutation passenger rates can be made low for 
the following reasons: 

First reason. Because the commutation passenger haul is short. 

Reply: The paradoxical feature of this argument is that in every instance 
of commutation rates of which we have knowledge the short haul has been 
ata higher rate per mile than the longer haul. 

Second reason. Because commutation passenger rates induce density of 
traffic and fill coaches and furnish many trains that can be operated with 
little if any additional requirement and at slight additional expense. 

Reply: A careful analysis of the above features may disclose a striking 
resemblance tosome of the inherent features of the commutation mail service. 

Third reason. Because it adds an increased suburban population whose 
supplies the carricr hauls at local rates. 

teply. While in Eastern cities many of the supplies of suburban residents 
are delivered by local teams from the large cities and not by the railroads, 
the principle is nevertheless clear and logical that certain special rates may 
be justified because of the profitable business which it directly causes or en- 
courages. This argument, however, applies with special force to the prompt 
and efficient carrying of mail, inasmuch as the marvelous increase in the 
quantity of freight transported is partly due to the promptness with which 
modern postal facilities enable business to be transacted; and if we could 
conceive of the possible extinction of the mail service without substituting 
an equaily efficient agency, every railroad in the country would, sooner or 
later, be forced into bankruptcy by reason of depleted business. 

Fourth reason. Because party rates move business that otherwise could 
hot bs induced to move. 

Reply. This is exactly what cent letter postage and a cheap parcels- 
post system would do not only for the business community but for the rail- 
Toads as well, because of the increased interchange and consequent necessary 
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ransportation of both letters and merchandise, and ifYrailway mail pay were 


t 
brought down to the basis of commutation passenger pay l-cent letter post- 
age and a cheap parcels post system would be assured. 

Fifth reason. Because the commuters’ cars are usually filled to their full 
capacity. 

eply. We presume that some of our Eastern companies would gladly pay 
a large premium to have this ideal condition introduced on their roads, for 
around Philadelphia we generally find the incoming trains to be compara- 
tively full in the morningand empty in the evening, while the outgoing trains 
are comparatively full in the evening but empty inthe morning. In regard 
to mail, however, it makes no difference whether the car is full at one time 
or empty at another—the road receives the average pay just the same for 
every day in the year. 

Sixth reason. Because commuters don't use the whole length of arailroad 
company’s line, but only a very small — while mail does. 

Reply: It would seem to us that if the passengers could be induced to oc- 
cupy and pay for car space the entire length of the line that this would be 
more profitable than to have empty carsa great part of the distance. 

It would also seem to us that if the mail is carried the full length of the 
aan aes pays for each mile it iscarried that this argument is in favor of the 
mail. 

Seventh reason. Because the commuter “ delivers’ himself, while mail 
must be delivered to the post-office if less than 80 rods distant. 

Reply: How would the value of the time taken by station master in making 
these short deliveries several times a day compare with the time eaueunel 
by the agent in selling the commuters’ tickets, the conductor's time in collec- 
ting them, and the train and station baggage masters’ time in occasionally 
handling their baggage? 

Eighth reason. Because the commuters’ train is immediately emptied and 
used, while the mail car is held for hours at terminals. 

Reply: It is difficult to reconcile this statement with testimony of other 
railroad officials, who contend that mail cars are more constantly in use and 
travel farther each day than passenger cars. 

Ninth reason. Because commuters’ cars are filled to their full capacity, 
while only 2 tons of mail are put in a car that will hold 40 tons. 

Reply: How many “tons” of passengers can be put in a passenger car 
made to hold 40, 50, or 60 passengers, even if every seat is occupied? And 
what proportion of trains can claim to have cars always full? 

Conditions may be more favorable in the West, but in the official report of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad for 1898 the average number of passengers per car 
is given as 12; and the average number per entire train of Ri cars is only 30}. 

Tenth reason. Because the party and commutation rate business furnishes 
but a small percentage of the entire passenger business. 

Repl . The author oe was not aware that this argument directed 
special attention to the singular coincidence that the receipts of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company for commutation passenger service were almost 
identical with their receipts from their mail service. 

Eleventh reason. Because *‘the longer the haul of the passenger train the 
greater the expense per mile.” 

Reply. Does Mr. Kenna mean that a long haul is more expensive per mile 
than ashort haul, other conditions being equal? Ifso, the business principles 
in railroading are in direct conflict with business principles in the commer- 
cial world; and it is also somewhat singular that some of the most prosperous 
railroads of the country are those who furnish the “longest haul,” although 
restricted from charging more than the legal rate per mile. 


I will ask the attention of the Senate to this paragraph in the 
report. It is in response to a question asked about what Mr, 
Acker means: 


Twelfth reason. Attention is called tosmall routes which do not carry more 
than 200 poundsa day. The question is asked whether Mr. Acker means that 
: — can afford to apply reduced rates where there is a single passenger 

aily. 

Henly. The question of whether a reduction can be made depends upon 
how the rate which the railroad is now getting for carrying 200 pounds of 
mail compares with their rate for carrying an equal weight of passengers. 
Inasmuch as the rate for mail in 200-pound lots daily is $1.17 per ton mile, 
whilea single passenger and baggage at the full rate of 3 cents per mile would 
yield orn only 30 cents per ton mile, and a low commutation pas- 
senger rate would be cule 3 cents per ton mile, it seems to us there is suffi- 
cient margin for some reduction. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
no railroad company is required to put on any additional trains for carrying 
a small quantity of mail. It is simply required to carry the mail on trains 
which have already been scheduled and which are for the benefit of the pas- 
senger service. What it gets for carrying the mail is, in many instances, 
merely so much additional revenue with but little extra expense 

Thirteenth reason. The final argument is that commutation rates are made 
to increase the revenue of the railroads— 


This is the contention of the roads themselves— 


and 1f the Government will show the railroads how they can, by decreasing 
the mail pay, increase their revenue, the latter will quickly make the reduc- 
tions, and unless this is done it is idle to apply a principle of transportation 
intended to increase revenue as a reason for reducing it. 


In reply to that contention this report says: 


Reply: ‘The chairman of your committee pleads guilty to the charge of 
having once, about two years ago, assumed the character of the so-called 
“universal suggester’’ who was so graphically and eloquently pictured to you 


a year ago, but that was when hecherished certain theoretical and sentimen- 
tal ideas that the great railroad interests of this country, who have it in their 
power to give such vital impetus to manufacturing and commercial activity 
and to the culture and happiness of our people, might be made to see that an 
equitable reduction in railway-mail pay would quickly introduce l-cent 
letter postage and a cheap parcels-post system, and thereby stimulate still 
further the interchange of ideas through correspondence, and the opening 
up of new channels of trade, and thereby also increase the traffic of the rail- 
roads in the same manner that lower freight rates have directly developed 
new business, and special excursion rates have drawn the citizens of one sec- 
tion of our country to visit and fraternize with the people in cther sections, 
thereby helping to break down the narrow prejudices of sectionalism and 
cementing the bonds which united the four quarters of our great country 
into one harmonious brotherhood of Americans. 

It was hoped at that time that the demonstration of these features to the 
railroads might possibly induce them to voluntarily offer a 25 per cent re- 
duction, but the demonstrator of that proposition is obliged to Confess that 
after two years’ experience he has not discovered the slightest evidence to 
sustain this pleasing fancy, and the last remark of Mr. Kenna is somewhat 
ominous. Theoretically the Government determines the rate of railway 
mail pay (upon the assumption, however, that the rate be equitable), but 
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Mr. Kenna's closing remark suggests that the power of reducing it rests pri- 
marily with the railroads. 
We wish it were otherwise. 
Respectfully submitted. 
E FINLEY ACKER, Chairman. 
BLANCHARD RANDALL, 
A. T. ANDERSON, 
JNO. FIELD, 
Committee. 
The report says: 
We wish it were otherwise. 


So should we all. 

Mr. President, I have not read all of this report, but it will all 
appear in my remarks. It is a very valuable document, and I 
shall print all of it in the Recorp, because it is a very intelligent 
report and throws much light on this question. Representing as 
it does a large body of prominent and important business men, 
it should have great weight and it deserves a place in the perma- 
nent records of the Government. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I care to continue this dis- 
cussion. I have condensed what I have said as much as possible, 
considering the magnitude of the question. I have covered as 
much ground as I can cover, unless I should take the time to 
take up the testimony and read from conflicting testimony, 
and put before the Senate what one witness would say was 
a fact and what another witness would say was not a fact, and 
take the deductions of one witness and compare them with an- 
other who contradicted him. Of course that would take a very 
long time. I have neither the desire to go through that labori- 
ous effort nor has the Senate thetime. Butif I had the time to do 
it, andif the Senate had time to listen to it, I do believe that the 
majority of this body would do just what the National Board of 
Trade has done. After acarefu! investigation of every particle 
of the testimony, they came to the conclusion that the majority of 
the commission are wrong; and they came to the further conclu- 
sion that the slight reduction recommended by Professor Adams 
of 5 per cent, and which is also recommended by the minority of the 
commission, is too small, and is only, to use their own words, a 
small part of the reduction that ought to be made and can be 
made, and still leave a handsome profit to the railroads for carry- 
ing the mails. 

If such a reduction were made, it would wipe out the deficit and 
leave a surplus at the present time of $6,000,000 to the credit of 
the Post-Office Department and put us where we could afford to 
give the business men of the country, who are asking for it, 1-cent 
letter postage, and where we would be in a poition to start a par- 
cels-post system without a prospect of further bankrupting the 
Treasury. 

Now, the question is, Shall we vote this $10,000,000 to the rail- 
roads above a fair profit and tax the people to pay that enormous 
bonus, or shall we vote a reasonable rate of pay on business prin- 
ciples, as shown by this evidence? 


The Reapportionment Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 8, 1901. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12740) making an 
apportionment of Representatives in Congress among the several States 
under the Twelfth Census— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker: The report which accompanies the Hopkins bill, 
presented on behalf of a majority of the Committee on the Twelfth 
Census, assigns but two reasons for fixing the number of the 
House of Representativesat 357 members. These two reasons are 
very briefly set forth in these words: 

A majority of your committee are of the opinion that economy and dis- 
patch of business require that the number of Representatives in the House 
shall not be increased over its present membership. 

But it is not proposed that all of the several States shall retain 
their present representation. Eight of them, including the State 
of Virginia, with an aggregate population of one-fifth of the whole 
population of the United States, are to]ose 1 Representative each, 
whilst six are to gain each a Representative and oneisto gain2. It 
is, therefore, by decreasing the representation of eight and increas- 
ing that of seven of the forty-five States that the present number 
of Representatives is to be preserved. The method pursued is to 


divide the total constitutional population of 74,565,906 by 357, the 
proposed number of Representatives, which will give a quotient 
208,868 as the ratio of Representatives to population. 

Applying this ratio successively to the population of each Stato 
will yield in the aggregate a somewhat smaller number than ¢}\o 
357 fixed upon as the House membership, as the report points ou; 
but the deficiency is supplied by assigning additional Representa. 
tives to the States having the largest majority fractions. For jn. 
stance, New York, Texas, and West Virginia are each to receive 
an additional Representative on a majority fraction, whilst (\5!- 
orado, Florida, and North Dakota, although each has a maijor:ty 
fraction, are to be given none. Thus, although the majority of 
the committee base their apportionment to a certain extent u} 
major fractions, they refuse to recognize and apply that princi 
as to three States. This, being a discrimination against { 
States, is a palpable injustice to them, and in itself constit 
an insuperab!e objection to the plan upon which the Hopkin 
is framed. 

Mr. Speaker, in fixing the basis of representation for this House 
I am well aware that many of us may be unconsciously influenced 
by the effect the result will have upon the States we represent, 
and it may be, too, that the bearing which that basis will havo 
upon our individual political fortunes may warp our judgments 
but I can not believe that a plan which discriminates against any 
States can command a majority of the votes of this body, . 

The Burleigh bill, which has the indorsement of six members 
of the Census Committee, it must be admitted, I think, isthe mor 
just and equitablemeasure. It fixes the membershipof the Hou 
at 386 Representatives and apportions them among the several 
States according to a method which is set forth in the printed 
views of the minority of the committee in these words: 


OL 


’ 


In reaching this number we have adopted the method used by t! 
mittee and referred to by the Director of the Census in his letter t 
chairman of the committee as ‘* the first method,” ** which has been f 
from 1860 to 1890,” “ with variations of detail,” and in making the “ variat 
of detail” we have followed the precedent established by the Hous« 
when the House added to the whole number of Representatives a R 
sentative each for the States of New Hampshire and Florida by r 
the fact that they eaca had almosta majority fraction after the w 

ber of Representatives had been apportioned. 

We take the computation based upon 384 Representatives, uj) 

me Representative for every 194,182 of population, As shown in 

he letter of the Director of the Census above referred to, Ne] 

najority fraction of 97,62, and Virginia, with a majority frac | 

ach lose a Representative and get no Representative for the majority 

ion in either case. 

These are the only States having majority fractions that fail to get 
resentative therefor. This scems tous an injustice. Therefore, fi 
the precedent above referred to in the case of New Hampshire and I'\v* 
in 1872, we assign toeach of these States one Representative for cac! 
fraction, thus adding two to the whole number, making in all und 
posed bill 386 Representatives. 

By this method the present membership of the House is increase 
just 29, but no State loses a Representative, and no State should 
lose one, for no one of the eight which lose under the Hopkin 
bill has suffered any loss in population. On the contrary, cach 
one of them has made a substantial gain in population during t 
lastdecade. Inthe aggregate the population of these eight Stat 
has increased more than a million and a half, and that of Vir: 
has increased 198,204. ' 

I shall not discuss the ‘‘economy” argument so gravely | 
forward by the majority of the committee. It is not, in 3 
opinion, worthy a moment's serious consideration. Inde 
far as I can recall, no advocate of the Hopkins bill has alluc 
it during this debate. No one has or will attach the slightes' 
portance to an argument so obviously without weight. ! 
serves to show to what lengths the committee has been driven 
their search for reasons to support their arbitrary proposit! 

The contention that public business can be more expedition 
and better dispatched in a body the size of the present I 
than in one with a slightly increased membership is scarcely » 
well founded. If ever thought to be entitled to any consic' 


ation, I think I may fairly assume that it has been most effectua I 
disposed of during the progress of this debate. I need not, the 
fore, waste words upon such a threadbare argument as this. 
The American House of Representatives bas already well-1 
lost its character as a deliberative body. It is governed by 4 


of rules so despotic that under their operation threo men, 4 


i 


majority of the Rules Committee, are clothed with the autocr 
ower of determining what measures shall be considered by 
Touse, and, when considered, just how many brief minutes @ 
seconds shall be consumed in their consideration. The least « 
perienced member of this body has time and again witnesse’ 
passage of measures carrying appropriations of tens, someti!! 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, and of others involving 
very life and well-being of our free institutions, to the consi 
tion of which only a beggarly few minutes were given. : 
The individuality of the members of this House has lon; M 
been lost, so that under rules which are intended to suppress, 
which do suppress, all free speech, cut off debate and prevent b> 
real consideration of public questions of the greatest magnus’, 
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a House composed of 386 members can not possibly be more un- 
wieldy or more unmanageable than one composed of only a few 
less members. As everybody knows no such thing as freedom of 
debate is permitted in this House, and the rule of gag law can be 
invoked with as much ease and dispatch in a House composed of 
300 as in one composed of 400 members, 

But aside from all this, an increase of only 29 members is not 
sufficiently large to materially affect the question, and even if 
any inconvenience were entailed we can afford to submit to some 
in order to obtain a fuller, freer, and, so to speak, closer represen- 
tation of the people, one in which the Representative will be more 
closely identified with his constituents. 

The history of all legislative assemblies attests that the larger 
the popular branch the more responsive are they to popular senti- 
ment and feelings. The British House of Commons is composed 
of 670 members, nearly double our present House; the French 
Chamber of Deputies has 584; the Italian, 508; the Spanish Cortes, 
431, and the German Reichstag, 397; and, so far as I am aware, 
no attempt has been made to reduce any such representation 
either on the score of economy or in order to promote and expe- 
dite legislation. 

The House of Representatives is now, and will still be should 
its membership be increased to 386, the smallest popular repre- 
sentative chamber belonging to any great nation, with the single 
exception of Austria-Hungary, the lower house of whose Reicks- 
rath is almost exactly the present size of this House, being just 
four less. 

The basis of representation in the United States is already much 
larger than in any one of the countries I have mentioned, or, for 
that matter, in any known to me. It is two and a half times 
as large as that of France, three times what it isin England, more 
than 50 per cent greater than it is in Austria-Hungary, and over 
20 per cent more than in Germany, which has the next largest 
basis of any of the great powers. 

It isnearly six times the number fixed in the Constitution as the 
downward limit. It is not to be denied that as the population in- 
creases it is inevitable that the basis of representation should also 
be increased. This principle is clearly recognized in the Burleigh 
bill, under which the basis will be increased over 20,000, the 
largest increase ever before made save only under the Eleventh 
Census, when the increase was less than 22,000. 

Mr. Speaker, when an increase in the basis of representation be- 
comes necessary it should be made, but it should never be made 
any larger than the growth of population renders imperative. 
It Boe be made slowly and cautiously, and never without 
necessity. The evils arising from a rapid and enormous increase 
of the basis of representation are too obvious to be overlooked. 
In the first place, in proportion to the enlargement of the constit- 
uency beyond a certain moderate limit the tie uniting the repre- 
sentative and the represented grows feeble and less intimate. It 
is practically impossible that there can be the same close connec- 
tion, the same identity of interest and sentiment between them. 

The larger the constituency the more marked the diversities of 
locality, of occupation, and of circumstances which must inevita- 
bly result in a wide divergence of interests and feelings. A large 
constituency can not be as homogeneous as a small one, and there- 
fore it will be more difficult for any one man faithfully to repre- 
sent the whole and easier for the stronger interest or combina- 
tion of interests to choose a representative who shall view all 
questions from their standpoint and act too exclusively as their 
agent. 

The House of Representatives should be a faithful reflection of 
the people of the several States, while it should be the function of 
the Senate to represent the States as organized, autonomous com- 
munities, in their capacity as sovereign States. To putit in other 
words, the Representatives should be kept as close to the people 
in interests, sympathies, affections, and circumstances as possible. 

Washington held this to be true, and it was due to his powerful 
influence over the convention of 1787 that the limit was changed 
from 40,000, as it originally stood, to 30,000. 

The basis of representation was the subject of much discussion in 
the Philadelphia convention. It wasfixed at 40,000, and in the last 
draft of that great instrument, made by the committee on style and 
arrangement, it was left at that number. But on the very last 
day of the convention, the 17th day of September, a motion was 
made by Mr. Nathaniel Gorham of Massachusetts to strike out 
40,000 and insert 30,000, and when General Washington rose for 
the purpose of putting the motion he said: 

His situation had hitherto restrained him from offering his sentiments on 
questions depending in the house, and, it might be thought, ought now to 


impose silence on him, yet he could not forbear expressing his wish that the 
alteration proposed might take place. 


We are further told by Mr. Madison that this was the only 
occasion when the president of the convention entered into the 
discussions of that great body and that the change was made by 
& unanimous vote, 


XXXIV——19 


Mr. Speaker, the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent on this floor was assigned 10 Representatives in the First 
Congress, out of a total membership of 65, and only once in all 
the history of our country has her representation been reduced 
below that number. 

As a result of the apportionment under the census of 1870, the 
first to follow the dismemberment of the Old Dominion and the 
erection of another State out of a part of her territory, her repre- 
sentation was reduced to 9, but at the next following decennial 
apportionment the original number was restored. Now, it is 
seriously proposed to again reduce the number, notwithstanding 
the population of the State has increased nearly 200,000 within 
the last decade. 

To do this would be to commit an act of the grossest injustice 
to a State which above all others is entitled to the everlasting 
gratitude of the American people—the State whose noble gen- 
erosity and splendid self-sacrifices made possible the adoption of 
our Federal Constitution and the formation of our Union of 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the bitter irony of fate that this cruel blow, 
if it must come, is to be dealt by the gentleman from Illinois { Mr. 
Hopkins], a Representative of one of the five great Common- 
wealths erected out of the imperial domain which Virginia, with 
unsurpassed generosity and patriotism, bestowed as a free gift 
upon the then infant Republic. [Applause. } 


River and Harbor Bill—Port Jefferson Harbor Inlet. 


SPEECH 


oF 


T ml TTC TI ‘fy 1p 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 

IN THE IHIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1901, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15189) making appro 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read within 
my time an amendment which I desire to offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of line 2, page 95, the following: 
“Port Jefferson Harbor, Suffolk County, N. Y., with a view to construct- 


ing a channel through the inlet thereto 15 feet in depth at mean low water 
and 200 feet in width.” 


Mr.SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, Port Jefferson Harbor is situ- 
ated on the north shore of Long Island, about 50 miles east of the 
city of New York. It is some 2 miles long and averages in width 
three-quarters of a mile. From the governmental charts it will 
be observed that its area has a depth approximating 18 feet at 
low tide. Tributary to this harbor onits west are Setauket Har- 
bor and Conscience Bay, two shallow tidal basins. 

Port Jefferson Harbor is surrounded on three sides by bold hills, 
and is separated from Long Island Sound on the north by a beach 
of sand and gravel, through which and nearly in the axis of the 
harbor is a single entrance approximating 400 feet in width. This 
entrance is known as Port Jefferson Inlet, and through it, I learn 
from the report of the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, is discharged some 300,000,000 cubic feet of water at every 
tide, producing a current the maximum velocity of which ex- 
ceeds 4 miles an hour. In the narrow part of this inlet the depth 
of water has always been considerable, but a short distance out in 
the Sound was located a broad, flat bar which originally had a depth 
of 4 feet at low tide. Before the Government began its improve- 
ment of this inlet its location shifted from time to time. It is 
stated that it has moved westward nearly 800 feet since 1838, or 
upon an average annually of 24 feet, 

The shipping interests of Port Jefferson are increasing rapidly, 
and by reason of its location it is the most available harbor for 
refuge in the event of storm on the north shore of Long Island 
east of Eatons Neck. The great commerce and the safety of ship- 
ping interests in the Sound demand that this harbor and its inlet 
be so improved as to make it a harbor of refuge for the protection 
and promotion of commerce. The commerce of Port Jefferson 
Harbor consists mainly of coal, building materials, farming prod- 
ucts, shellfish, and general merchandise. In 1899 it amounted to 
42,130 tons, and was valued at $2,145,940. In addition, the harbor 
is used extensively as a winter anchorage for yachts. There 
are upon its shores several large shipyards, where are constructed 
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many vessels designed for commercial and pleasure purposes and 
also where are repaired and refitted a great many boats of the 
same kind. 

Mr. Chairman, that the necessity for the improvement of this 
harbor may be appreciated, I will state that during the year 1899 
the number of vessels passing in and out of Port Jefferson Harbor, 
by actual count, wasabout3,000, and had the inlet tothe harbor been 
deeper this number would have been greatly increased by vessels 
seeking shelter in stress of weather. 

The purpose of my amendment is to set in motion the machin- 
ery of the Government that will effect the deepening of the pres- 
ent channel to 15 feet and its widening to 200 feet the entire dis- 
tance through the inlet. The channel heretofore dredged by the 
Government has shoaled to the eastward at the inner end, and is 
now less than 200 feet wide and perhaps not over 9 feet deep. The 
channel dredged 12 feet deep is now less than 160 feet wide and is 
shoaled in places to less than 10 feet. 

This amendment authorizing the Secretary of War to cause to 
be made the proper survey to make this channel of a uniform 
width of 200 feet and of a uniform depth of 15 feet its entire ex- 
tent should commend itself to the committee. The project will 
stand the closest scrutiny. 

Mr. Chairman, Port Jefferson is a locality where commerce is 
established and growing; a locality capable of great development; 
into its harbor in a single year 3,000 vessels have sailed; by reason 
of its land-locked situation it affords protection to shipping in the 
severest weather. Its isolated situation must commend it to the 
House as worthy of the development which I urge for it. I trust 
its necessities will be recognized and its claims to national consid- 
eration appreciated. Mr. Chairman, my amendment should pre- 
vail; I submit it to the House in full confidence of its merits. 


River and Harbor Bill—Luces Landing. 


SPEECH 


er 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CuHarrMAan: I offer the following amendment which the 
Clerk will please read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert in line 11, page 93, after the words ‘‘deep-draft vessels," the words 
“Northville, Luces Landing, Suffolk County, in Long Island Sound, with a 
view to constructing a breakwater.” 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, along the north shore of Long 
Island Sound, between Port Jefferson and Mattituck, therestretches 
a vast area of country which has failed to receive the attention and 
consideration to which it would seem to be entitled. Intercourse 
between it and the markets of the metropolis, as well as of the 
cities on the Sound in the State of Connecticut, are denied to it 
through lack of available means being afforded its people to trans- 
port their goods and products to places of sale. 

For many years the farmers of this neglected locality have felt 
the necessity of having their produce carried to city markets at a 
rate that would return them something for their labor. The rail- 
road to New York was too remote to permit profitable carting, 
even if the freight rates by rail had permitted shipments to mar- 
ket by that carrier. To overcome these difficulties the people of 
this community have constructed out into the open waters of Long 
Island Sound a pier. This work was accomplished by these peo- 
ple with the laudable desire toimprove their condition at the cost 
of a self-denial almost beyond description. The pier now affords 
a means of shipment to the city markets, weather permitting, but 
being unprotected from wind and wave, and projecting out from 
an open coast, it is not always available, and is often in danger 
of being washed away. 

Mr. Chairman, itis the pride of many of the great governments 
of Europe that where harbors did not exist in times past through 
the farsight of those having in control the reins of government 
now are to be found ports of great commercial importance, har- 
bors of refuge, commercial activity, and prosperity. 

It seems to me that the case of these Long Island farmers which 
Inow plead demands for them some consideration. Appropria- 
tions for harbor improvements are justified by the promotion of 
commerce which it is assumed will result. This dock is the only 
place of debarkation on Long Island Sound between Port Jefferson 


and Greenport, a stretch of over 40 miles, excepting Mattituck 
Harbor, which, through failure of the National Government to com. 
plete the improvements there projected, is not available for tho 
purposes for which the dock under consideration is used, even if 
it were within profitable carting distance, which it is not. This 
dock is open to all shippers, to all who desire to take passage from 
it on the vessels touching at it. Its use is unrestricted, I am to)d. 
for the greatest good to the greatest number. It will do much 
toward the development of a section of Long Island that has been 
sadly neglected, and which only requires proper transportation 
facilities to come to the front. This section of country, while one 
of the most productive on Long Island, is isolated and cut of 
from the great centers of business. 

The chairman of the committee seems to have been touched by 
my appeal in behalf of these people, for he tells me he will not oy 
pose the adoption of my amendment by the House, I submit the 
same in full confidence that it is a worthy object. 

I trust the survey may be made at an early date, that a favora- 
ble report will be received from the engineers, and that the next 
Congress will make a proper appropriation to construct the de- 
sired breakwater and thereby protect the shipping which wil! flow 
from this point and bring to these hard-working people the bene- 
fits of safe transportation facilities to which they are entitled by 
their enterprise and sacrifices. [Applause. ] , 


River and Harbor Bill—Greenport Harbor. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of tho 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making apy 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain publ 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr, SCUDDER said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: I offer the following amendment, which I re- 
quest the Clerk to read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of line 9, page 93, the following: 


“Greenport Harbor, Suffo County, with a view to determine and to sub 


mit an estimate of the cost of deepening the anchorage ground in Sterling 
ane said harbor, and widening and deepening the approaches to said 
sinh. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, Greenport Harbor is 4 small 
anchorage ground on the southeast side of the north fork of Long 
Island near its eastern end. It is a part of Shelter Island Sound, 
a crooked and rather deep channel, which, with Shelter Island, 
separates the two forks of Long Island. 

Greenport Harbor consists of a small bay originally exposed to 
northeast storms, now sheltered by a breakwater, and of a !and- 
locked shallow anchorage with narrow entrance, known as 5Ster- 
ling Basin. In 1881 a project was submitted to the Congress for 
a breakwater to shelter the anchorage ground of Greenport to 
check further erosion of Joshuas Point. This project was adopted 
in 1882, It contemplated the construction of a breakwater about 
1,700 feet long, at an estimated cost of $46,000. In 1890 the break 
water had reached a length of 1,570 feet. Then the project was 
modified by increasing its height and omitting its further exten- 
sion. The balance of the estimate was applied to dredging it or 
der to increase the area for sheltered anchorage. —* 

In 1893 the project was completed, increasing the availab'o 
sheltered anchorage by about 2 acres and deepening the entrance: 
to Sterling Basin, all af which appears in Executive Documen 
No. 44 of the Fifty-third Congress, third session, which I hold in 
my hand and from which Iam taking my data. After this ork 
was completed the Secretary of War was of the opinion (!a! 
Greenport was worthy of further improvement by the | nited 
States; that the anchorage ground in Sterling Basin shoul’ be 
deepened and widened, as well as its approaches, For some rea 
son this work was never pushed, and nothing further since has 
been done for Greenport, excepting the establishment of harbor 
lines. Oe 

Greenport is steadily increasing in importance. The fre gu 
annually received by water is estimated at not less than ~00,\\" 
tons. Theimprovement which iscontemplated by my amend men 
would promote commerce in this section and add to its industr . 
development and profit. It is also desirable to provide safe an 
chorage for vessels during the winter where they can be over 
hauled conveniently, repaired, and fitted out—an industry -_ sd 
sively carried on in Greenport. Hundreds of vessels are repa'r’ 
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there annually, notwithstanding the present inadequacy of this 
basin. 

The fact that successive Congresses have made appropriation 
for the improvement of Greenport harbor must go a long ways 
toward showing that it has been regarded as worthy of Federal 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment contemplates the ultimate 
deepening of the anchorage ground in Sterling Basin and the 
widening and deepening of the approaches thereto, It entails no 
appropriation; merely calls for an estimate, which can be accom- 
panied by a recommendation of the Secretary of War, who will 
make a report to the Congress setting forth the desirability of 
undertaking the work I urge. I bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the committee, confident that it is a worthy object; that it 
falls within the rule which guides the House in making appro- 
priations for river and harbor improvements, that it will add to 
the commercial wealth of the village of Greenport and surround- 
ing country, and will promote the commerce of the United States. 
The enterprise is favored by the Greenport Board of Trade, as 
well as by the people of the entire community. The amendment 
should receive favorable consideration at the hands of Congress. 
I hope the House will accept it. 


River and Harbor Bill—Three-Mile Harbor, 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 16, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: [have an amendment which I send to the Clerk's 
desk and request to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at end of line 3, page 93, the following: 

“Threemile Harbor, East Hampton, N. Y., with a view to constructing a 
channel through the inlet thereto not less than 10 feet in depth at mean low 
water and 200 feet in width.” 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, Threemile Harbor is a land- 
locked bay on the north shore of the south fork of Long Island, 
situated some 18 miles west of Montauk Point light-house and 5 
miles east of Sag Harbor. East Hampton is the nearest village to 
the harbor, and is distant about 2 miles from its head. There is 
situated the nearest railroad station. 

The harbor proper is about 2 miles long and 1 mile wide; of a 
general triangular shape, with the base toward Gardners Bay, 
from which the harbor is separated by a sand beach, with an en- 
trance channel at the east of the same. According to chart, the 
harbor has a maximum depth of 13 feet, with a depth of 6 feet or 
more over an area of three-quarters of a square mile. At the 

resent time the entrance channel is narrow and quite crooked. 

he depth of the channel inside the beach is about 6 feet, except 
where reduced by a couple of sand spits. 

This harbor once accommodated quite a coasting trade, but for 
many years its entrance has been gradually filling with sand. 
The washing away in recent years of the north point of Gardners 
Island has allowed the ocean swell, as well as that from the east 
entrance of Long Island Sound across Gardners Bay, to wash up 
= and choke up the mouth of the harbor, diminishing its use- 

ulness, 

The purpose of my amendment is to authorize a survey with a 

view to constructing a channel through the inlet from Gardners 
Bay into the harbor, not less than 10 feet in depth at mean low 
water and 200 feet in width. 
_ It is estimated that the present freightage interests of the local- 
ity immediately surrounding this harbor aggregate 10,000 tons a 
year. There are large tracts of hard-wood lands and considerable 
timber which would be convenient for shipping from this harbor 
if = same were accessible. Its shores are capable of develop- 
ment, 

By the improvements suggested by this amendment a large 
area of country now of comparatively little value would be opened 
up. The population which would derive benefits from the im- 
provements is not less than 2,000souls. The residents of the town 
of East Hampton and Amagansett are unanimous, so far as I have 
en able to learn, in favor of this improvement, The shores 





of this harbor are generally highlands, bespeaking a healthful 
locality. 

I have no desire to conceal any facts in connection with this pro- 
posed ee. Were I so inclined, which I am not, the chairman 
of the River and HarborCommittee wouldsupplythem. I frankly 
state them. A survey of this harbor was made in 1899. The local 
engineers reported at that time adversely to the improvement of 
the harbor. The project, however, which I have in view differs 
from the project which was then turned down. Moreover, a care- 
ful reading of the engineer’s report will satisfy any person 
familiar with the conditions existing in this section of the country 
that the work of the local engineers was hardly as thorough as we 
believe the importance of the question should have warranted; 
therefore do I renew the request that a survey again be made to 
the end that if error was committed the first time justice to the 
people of this section of my constituency may be done, and the 
first error righted. 

Mr. Chairman, this work will not be expensive. The local en- 
gineers are employed continuously. ‘They have to inspect all im- 
oe now in course of construction or maintenance on 

Long Island. A day or two of careful work and investigation of 
Threemile Harbor, when they are engaged near there, will entail 
little cost and will convince them, I feel confident, that a mistake 
was made by the engineers who first looked the ground over, Of 
course. under our rules and the law, an appropriation can not be 
secured from Congress for such an improvement as I desire to have 
made here excepting the report of the local engineers be indorsed 
favorably by the Chief of Engineers and approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. Therefore it becomes necessary for me to try this 
case de novo and to endeavor to secure a favorable report at the 
bottom of the scale, namely, from the local board of engineers. 

In closing my remarks I will make mention of certain advan- 
tages which will follow the improvement of this harbor. 

First. The United States Government has constructed fortifica- 
tions on Gull Island and on Plum Island in Long Island Sound. 
Threemile Harbor would be a safe and convenient harbor for tor- 
pedo boats operating with these fortifications in the event of war. 

Second. It would be a safe harbor of refuge to vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade, and in fishing, which pass through Long 
Island Sound and Gardners Bay. 

Third. It would enable vessels to enter the bay for the purpose 
of taking aboard their cargoes of wood and merchandise which, 
at the present time, are obliged to load by means of scows, lighters. 
and small boats while lying off at some distance from the main- 
land, 

Fourth. It would open up for development a large section of 
country, would foster commerce, and consequently give needed 
employment to a large population, besides affording an excellent 
harbor for steamboats cad other vessels. 

[ hope the committee will recognize the justice of this case and 
will act favorably upon the amendment I have the honor to offer. 


River and Harbor Bill—Hempstead Harbor. 
SPEECH 
oF 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1901. 


HON. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes-- 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have an amendment which I desire to have 
read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at end of line 6, page 93, the following: 

“Hempstead Harbor from the inlet at Barrow Beach to Roslyn, with a 
view of constructing a channel 12 feet in depth at mean low water and 2X0 
feet in width."’ 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, Hempstead Harbor is situated 
on the north shore of Long Island and opens into Long Island 
Sound. It is a waterway of recognized importance. Onits shore 
are located the villages of Glencove, Seacliff, Glenwood, and 
Roslyn. 

The main factory of the National Starch Company is located 
upon its east shore. It has vast manufacturing interests. Its 
waters are constantly plowed by vessels engaged in transporta- 
tion. A sand bar projecting from the west side of the harbor 
opposite the village of Glenwood crosses the harbor diagonally, 
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dividing it into two basins, connected by a narrow inlet, through 
which the tide flows in a swift current at each rise and fall. The 
village of Roslyn lies at the head of the harbor, and boasts of 
several manufacturing interests, lumber yards, and other indus- 
tries. The channel from the gut formed by the bar I have men- 
tioned to the head of the harbor is circuitous and uncertain. 

The purpose of my amendment is to cause a survey to be made 
from this inlet at Barrow Beach to Roslyn, with the view of con- | 
structing a channel about 12 feet in depth at mean low water and 
200 feet in width, to accommodate the growing needs of this com- 
munity for better water communication with the metropolis and 
to afford the benefits which inevitably flow from proper water 
transportation facilities. 

I feel a degree of hesitancy in the advocacy of this project be- 
cause I am a resident of Oyster Bay Township, with a home on 
the shores of Hempstead Harbor. Yet if there be virtue in the 
saying that charity begins at home, I can find in the justice and | 
reasonableness of the demands of my constituents in this section a | 
complete exoneration of myself from the charge of undue favorit- 
ism to my own home in urging upon the Congress a favorable 
consideration of my amendment. 

The chairman of the committee has been most kind to me, and 
I know that what he has said he thoroughly means. I believe he 
recognizes the merits of this project, and would be pleased to 
gratify me by allowing my amendment to pass were it not for the 
fact that this concession to me would have to be followed by con- 
cessions to a great number of Representatives, if not to nearly all 
of my colleagues on the floor, by the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, which has alregdy been severely criticised, in my opinion 
often unjustly. These concessions would be beyond the present | 
resources of the National Treasury, and this bill would fail, if | 
that be not the fate already in store for it. 

Mr. Chairman, I know this project would receive favorable con- | 
sideration if the members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
had the time to personally investigate it. I have reason to believe, | 
from the arguments which I have heard on the floor, that scores | 
of items have been included in the bill far less worthy than this, | 
and in favor of which little argument can be made. Time, how- 
ever, does not permit the investigation which 1 court; and there- | 
fore I must bow to the will of the committee, feeling satisfied that | 
I have discharged my duty in presenting the matter, and that the | 
chairman of the committee has discharged his, in denying me the | 
recognition I desire, but which I hope conditions will permit him 
to grant to my successor. 


River and Harbor Bill—Jones Inlet. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1901, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHatrMAN: I offer the following amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk's desk to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of line 7, page 93, the following: 

“ Jones Inlet, from the head of the lead to deep water west of Babylon, in 
the Great South Bay, Suffolk County.” 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, it is a well-known fact that 
the channel through Fire Island Inlet into the Great South Bay 
can not be relied upon in its present state to meet the fast grow- 
ing demands of the commerce of the villages on that bay, which 
now finds its only water outlet through the narrow confines of 
the inlet in order to reach the ocean and thence the markets of 
the country. This fact is due very largely to the ever-constant 
shifting of the sands of Fire Island, and the consequent change in 
the width, depth, and even the location of the inlet. 

To substantiate this statement I will call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the Light-House Board refused to place 
gas buoys at Fire Island Inlet, or tomark the channel in any way, 
on account of its being unreliable through the shifting of the sand 
bars at its mouth. 

Great South Bay, even now, is of commanding commercial 
importance, although Fire Island In!et affords the only means of 
access to it of the great commercial interests to be found on its 


shores. In addition, theadvantages which it affords for sport aro 
not to be underestimated or lost to sight, notwithstanding the 
fact that commercial and agricultural needs are the main factors 
which warrant a governmental expenditure of national funds for 
improvements of the character I advocate for this section. 

lt is proposed, by the amendment which [ have just had read, to 
make a survey of Jones Inlet from the head of the lead to deep 
water west of Babylon in Great South Bay, Suffolk County, the 


| purpose being to open up a channel through this inlet which wil] 


bring the greater part of the bay from 12 to 15 miles nearer tho 
city of New York, and enable shippers of goods, as well as of oys. 
ters, clams, fish, vegetables, and other products, to send the same 
direct to the markets of the metropolis without cartages anid re. 
shippings, as are now necessary. The benefits which will flow 
from such an improvement will fully justify and compensate the 
Government for its undertaking. 

The main purpose of governmental expenditure for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors is to make their waters navigable, to 
the end that commerce may be promoted. That wise purpose 
could not be put to a better test than in the case I now present to 
the consideration of the House. 

As already stated, a channel through Jones Inlet would bring 
the villages on the Great South Bay from 15 to 20 miles less dis- 
tant from New York. Foranillustration: To reach Babylon from 
Jones Inlet at the present time it is necessary to sail about 12 
miles outside in a southwesterly direction, then through the inlet 
northeast about 3 miles, then almost directly north across the 
bay again 5 miles, through a narrow channel, to Babylon village 


ave 


| Jones Inlet is almost a direct line from the ocean through Great 


South Bay to all the towns on its borders. Among the communi- 
ties that will profit by this improvement are the villages of 
Bellport, Patchogue, Bluepoint, Sayville, Islip, Bayshore, and 
Pabylon. They represent a great wealth in commerce, and all of 
them would naturally develop asa result of the benefits derived 
from this improvement. The opening of this inlet would atford 
to the people of these villages an opportunity to obtain direct com- 


| munication by water with Elizabethport, N. J., whereby they 


would reach the coal markets of the country and secure their coal 
free from the expense now entailed by two reshippings. 

It must be borne in mind that this amendment will entail little 
expense upon the Government. As is well known to the House, 
before an appropriation can be secured Congress must provide 
for a preliminary survey to be made by the Bureau of Enyine rs 
of the United States Army. This work is done through the local 
board of engineers, who survey the field and make their recom- 
mendations to the Chief of Engineers. He, in turn, makes his re- 
port to the Secretary of War, who reports and recommends or 
disapproves to the Congress, as circumstances may warrant. Ail 
of these reports must be favorable, under the rules of the House 
and the law as it now stands, before moneys can be appropriated 
for the improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, by requesting this survey I court the c'osest 
scrutiny. If the Government’s experts do not find the field ripe 
for the undertaking, they will notrecommend it. If, on the other 
hand, commerce will be promoted by the improvement, and the 
benefits which will flow to my constituency and to the country 
will warrant the expense involved, it is but right that the fact 
should be known, that justice may be done tothese important in- 
terests which I have the honor of representing. 

The chairman of the committee tells me that while he las no 
doubt that this case is meritorious, at the same time there must 
be a limit, and therefore he feels constrained to stand by the bu! 
as reported by the committee and withhold his consent to tis 
amendment. I appreciate well that without his consent the 
amendment must share the fate of all other amendments w)' h 
have been attempted, and will be voted down. And yet! can not 
refrain from filing my protest against this action, which scm: ‘0 
me arbitrary. I well appreciate the difficulties that have ha’ ‘o 
be met and overcome by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
They had presented to them projects involving an outlay ©! ove! 
$300,000,000 from which to select those which they cons\' red 
truly meritorious, and which fell within the general rule j ustify 
ing the expenditure of Federal funds for such works only when 
the interest of commerce will be promoted. 

Mr. Chairman, the claims I urge fall within that rule. 
haps nowhere in the world is to be found a bay situated as 
Great South Bay, on Long Island—miles of inland water, acce 
ib!e only through one little inlet, constantly shifting and chans 
ing in character. In olden times the waters of this bay mare moss 
productive. They seem now to have lost many of their vita! it" 
giving properties, due to the inability of the waters of the sea ‘0 
flow into and out of the bay, cleansing it of its impurities Os © 
old. In former times Great South Bay boasted of the finest « — 
clams, and all varieties of fish. Then Fire Island Inlet was ne, 
and broader, admitting immense volumes of fresh sea en : - 
flow into the bay with each tide. At that time, also, Flat ! “l ; 
was not as low as it now is, and the tides and waves frequen\'y 
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swept across it into the bay. Now, however, Flat Beach has 
builded up almost to the height of the rest of Fire Island, and for 
years the waters of the sea have failed to break across it. 

Everyone is familiar with the famous Blue Point oyster. It is 
here in this bay that it has its habitat, but it is losing its superi- 
ority beeause deprived of the purifying properties of the strong, 
fresh sea water which can no longer reach it. Quantities of oyster 
as well as of clam spawn, which grow over all sections of the bot- 
tom of Great South Bay, die before attaining their proper size for 
lack of the life-giving salt-water current. The opening of this 
inlet and the admission to Great South Bay of greater volumes of 
salt water will develop the oyster and clam interests of that sec- 
tion, which will take a new start and afford remunerative employ- 
ment toa large class of people, bringing material wealth to the 
surrounding country. 

I urge the advantages which result to every community where 
competition in transportation rates isfound. At the present time 
goods and merchandise from all the villages which I have named 
reach the metropolis by railroad. There is but the one connect- 
ing them with the city of New York. The improvement of the 
Great South Bay by the construction of proper channels and in- 
lets would be quickly followed by the establishment of water trans- 
portation lines, which would compete with the railroad, force 
freight rates down, and benefit the people, and this without injur- 
ing the road, because the development of business as a result of 
the improvement would increase the volume of goods that would 
have to be transported. 

Mr. Chairman, I have argued this case at some length because 
I appreciate its importance, and because I desire to place on the 
record evidence of my efforts in behalf of my constituents. While 
I can not succeed now because the chairman of the committee 
feels constrained to oppose me, I believe I accomplish some good 
in presenting this matter to the House, as it will enable my suc- 
cessor to take the work up unhampered as I am by reason of the 
fact that the enterprise I suggest is deemed a new one and there- 
fore not to be accepted in the first instance. 


River and Harbor Bill—Parsonage Cove. 


SPEECH 


HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr, SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have another amendment to offer, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and request to have read within my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Inesert at end of line 3, page 93, the following: 

“Parsonage Cove, Nassau County, from Baldwins three-quarters of a mile 


a to deep water, with a view to constructing a channel 8feet in depth 
at mean low water and 200 feet in width.” 


Mr, SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, Parsonage Cove is situated on 
the south side of Long Island, in the town of Hempstead, Nassau 
County. It forms a part of a continuous line of direct communi- 
cation between the creek to the north and the bay to the south, 

There is a good depth of water in the creek which flows into this 
cove and thence to the bay, but through one cause or another Par- 
sonage Cove has filled up with mud and is now not suited to carry 
the commerce of its surrounding country. Parsonage Cove or 
Channel has been dredged several times by private subscription, to 
allow the passage of steamers and vessels engaged in the oyster 
and produce trade; but, as already stated, it has within recent 
years gradually filled up to the extent that where formerly there 
was a depth of 8 feet of water there is now perhaps not to exceed 
3 feet, all of which has resulted in a great loss of business to the 
citizens of Baldwins and neighboring sections who are engaged in 
supplying the markets of New York with fish, oysters, and other 
products and in transporting from New York for local consump- 
tion such fertilizers, produce, and other items consumed in this 
community. 

The country in the neighborhood of Parsonage Cove has devel- 
oped greatly within the past few years, and would develop further 
if the people of that section were given the benefits of competing 
transportation enterprises. The railroad at the present time af- 
fords the only means of carrying products to market. The rates 
are high and the profits of the people correspondingly reduced. 
The dredging of a channel through Parsonage Cove which would 
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enable the pesreae of vessels drawing 6 and 7 feet of water would 
justify itself in the returns which would be made within the 
space of a single year. The people of this section are liberal, 
public spirited, and enterprising. By private subscription they 
dredged this channel in the past. They are entitled now to Fed- 
eral consideration, especially when so many small and unpromis- 
ing waterways in remote sections, where growth will not result 
for decades to come, are receiving the attention of the National 
Government. 

I appreciate the difficulties in the way of the committee, and 
how hard it is for them to discriminate between projects. I also 
realize that many concessions have to be made to a great many 
gentlemen on the floor of this House in order to secure their co- 
operation in passing legislation necessary to keep in motion our 
governmental ‘machinery and to assure to us the benefits of pro- 
gressive ideas and policies, without which nations of to-day, as 
individuals, lose their headway and are superseded by others more 
alert to the requirements of the times. 

[ trust the chairman of the committee will permit this amend- 
ment to pass. It involves but slight expense, and the enterprise, 
if favorably recommended by the Chief of Engineers, will not ex- 
ceed in expense a few thousand dollars, three or four at the out- 
side—certainly a bagatelle compared with the benefits which will 
be derived. 

Mr. Chairman, thechairman of the committee tells me that if 
he consented to my amendment hundreds of others will be pressed 
upon him, and the liberality of this House, as well as of the coun- 
try, abused. Itis regrettable that public business is so pressing 
that the committee have not had time to investigate these mat- 
ters that they might separate the goats from the sheep and pass 
judgment upon enterprises of this kind upon their merits and not 
in the offhand manner now practiced. 

I submit my amendment to the good graces of the House, trust- 
ing the people of this section of my constituency will receive the 
recognition and consideration to which they are justly entitled. 


River and Harbor Bill—Jacksons Creek. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain Sable 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes 


Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read 
an amendment to this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tusert at end of line 4, page 93, the following: 

** Jacksons Creek, Nassau County, from Bellmore Dock to the bay, witha 
view to constructing a channel therein 6 feet in depth at mean low water and 
150 feet in width.” 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, Jacksons Creek is situated on 
the south shore of Long Island, in the county recently erected out 
of the eastern end of old Queens County, and known as Nassau. 
It runs through a farming section of country, and is the natural 
outlet to the Great South Bay for a considerable agricultural and 
fishing population. 

At the present time this waterway is unavailable at certain 
times for public use. By dredging and deepening it to the depth 
and width called for in my amendment a section of country will 
be opened up, resulting in increased agricultural activity fully 
justifying the enterprise. 

The village of Bellmore extends to this creek. It is an active 
community, with excellent possibilities before it, when afforded 
the benefits which will naturally follow a development of its 
waterway to the bay, and ultimately to New York. Competition 
in transportation is unknown in this section at the present time. 
With increased water facilities the freight rates on the railroad 
will be decreased to meet the competition of water transportation, 
and benefits will result to every class of the population of this sec- 
tion. 

The survey which is asked will involve but slight cost to the 
Government. I have every reason to believe a favorable report 
will be made by the engineers when they come to give this locality 
expert attention. 

l hope the chairman of the committee can see his way clear to 
accept the amendment. I submit it in good faith for the consid- 
eration of the House. 
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The Late Representative John H. Hoffecker. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 16, 1901. 


The House peving under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tribute to thememory of Hon. Jonn H. Horreckenr, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Delaware. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

‘Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased ’’— 

Mr. SULLOWAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The grim reaper with his unseen but mighty 
power has reaped a rich harvest in the past two years among the 
members of this House. Many men have been gathered silently 
in and have passed into that mysterious beyond. As we stand to- 
day and look back at the past the forms of our departed friends 
and associates seem to rise before us, and their brilliant careers, 
their ennobling qualities, and their sterling characters stand as 
beacon lights to guide us safely through the tempestous seas of 
life. Their lives, pure, honest, and upright, ever remind us that— 


Death loves a shining mark. 


Of all those who have been called and are now sleeping the last 
sleep there are none whom we shall miss more or whose memory 
we will hold dearer than our friend and departed associate Hon. 
JOHN HENRY HOFFECKER, late a member of Congress from the 
State of Delaware. Although he had passed the allotted three 
score and ten, he was full of life, active and alert, aman of splendid 
physique and noble attainments. The cares of life had rested 
lightly upon him. His face had almost the freshness of youth, 
and his step was elastic as that of a young man. 

I shall always look back with pleasure upon my acquaintance 
with the late Congressman HOFFECKER, for it was a pleasure and 
an inspiration to know him as I have known him. Associated as 
I was with him on the Committee on Invalid Pensions, I came in 
contact with him almost daily, and learned to know him well and 
to appreciate his splendid qualities. To know him was to love 
and admire him, for he was a most companionable man, being 
always genial, courteous, and affable. He wasexceedingly prompt 
in hy attendance at all meetings of the committee, and took great 
interest in the work that came before him. 

While he was quiet, unostentatious, modest, and unassuming 
in his manners, it did not take those associated with him long to 
discover that he was possessed of sound judgment, good sense, 
and great logic. His advice and counsel always commanded the 
greatest respect, and his views carried much weight. He was 
honest, fearless, and candid in his opinions, and always stood un- 
flinchingly for that which he believed to be right. He was a man 
of deeds rather than of words, and measured hisefforts by the re- 
sults he obtained. 

Joun Henry HOFFECKER was a man who could but command 
the respect of every man he came in contact with. His kindly 
face and pleasing ways attracted all to him. It is no cause for 
wonder that he occupied a high position in his native State and 
was honored and loved by his constituency. 
tribute to his sterling manhood and true Christian character. 

In politics Mr. HorrecKER was an active and earnest Repub- 
lican, and was one of the ‘‘Old Guard” of that political faith in 
Delaware. He was a delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion in 1876, and again at Chicago in 1884. He was elected to the 


a 





State legislature of Delaware in 1888, and was honored by being | 


chosen the speaker of the houseof representatives. He held many 
other positions of honor and trust in that State, and toevery public 
trust S was faithful and conscientious in the discharge of his 
duty. 

The voters of Delaware by a handsome majority elected Mr. 
HorreckeEr as their Representative to the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
and it was in the midst of a useful and honorable career that his 
life was closed by death. Mr. HoFFECKER was one of the sturdy 
and substantial citizens of this great country of ours, one of the 
bone and sinew, one of thetried and true. Hewastrue to himself 
and true to hisfriends. He was popular with his associates on the 
committee and with the members of this House. 

His death came as a shock to us all, and while the loss was 
greater to his family circle and long personal friends, and to the 
State which he so ably represented, it was also great to this legis- 


lative body, and especially to the committee of which he was su; 
an active and honored member. No man would have been more 
missed from its deliberations, and it fills our hearts with sorrow 
and sadness when we think that never again will we look into his 
frank and honest face, or never again hear the tones of his pleas- 
ant and cheering voice. Truly, he was ons of nature’s noblemen 
and one for whom we shall all sincerely mourn, 


River and Harbor Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 9, 1901, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The present river and harbor bill makes large ap 
propriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors. Whether 
these appropriations are excessive, for lack of time to investigate 
I can not say. In my judgment it should be the settled policy of 
this Government to improve, when necessary for the purposes of 
promoting commerce, all navigable waters of the United States, 
for the reason that water transportation invariably brings about 
a reduction in freight rates on the part of the railroads ranging 
anywhere from 5 per cent upward. A freight steamer at any 
competing point is an assurance that freight rates will be properly 
adjusted. 

Manufacturing interests are very shy about locating where they 
have not reasonable assurance of competitive freight rates. Tho 
district which I have the honor of representing in the Congress 
possesses unusual advantages for the establishment of various 
manufacturing interests, which would give profitable employ- 
ment to a much larger population than Long Island now pos- 
sesses, and would add at once and very materially to the wealth 
of my constituents. Many efforts have been made to induce cap- 
ital and manufacturing interests to settle upon Long Island, but 
as a rule these efforts have met with poor success. I have felt the 
difficulty perhaps was to be found in the fact that while we boast 
of beautiful bays and harbors, yet many of them, for lack of 
proper improvement, are not available for water transportation, 
and thus do not assure to capital seeking factory sites suitable 
navigable waterways and the reasonable freight rates that are 
consequent upon competition. 

It may be the past policy of the Long Island Railroad has been 
in some degree to blame for cur failure to develop in proportion to 
our natural advantages, although the fault can hardly be laid upon 
a company that is compelled to run trains at a loss over more 
than a hundred miles of territory during more than six months o! 
theyear. Beforeitsrecent purchase by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
the Long Island Railroad was not in a position to incur a heavy |oss 
for an indefinite number of years by affording cheaper rates and 
more frequent service between New York and the eastern end 0! 
the island. 

Had the old company enjoyed in the past the financial support 


| now behind it, there might have been an ultimate growth of an 
It was but a just 


industrial population large enough to make increased service pro!- 
itable, but in the past the financial condition of the road bas not 
been such as to make enterprise of this kind possible. While | 
share the hope that the new management of the road will use their 
great resources to embark upon the desired departure, t’\9 result 
of which must bring to the people of Long Island better opport"- 
nities to increase in material welfare, I also feel these desira'e 
ends will be assisted by suitable improvement of the island's wa- 
terways. ; 
It must be admitted that one factor which militates agains! the 
industrial development of Long Island is the constantly increasins 
tendency of wealthy New Yorkers to buy up large tracts of Jand 
in the near-by sections of the island for country residences. ‘Thes° 
tracts, which might be the most profitable alike for farming and 
manufacturing purposes, are withdrawn from both. The value 
of this element in Long Island life is not to be underestimate’ 
but from a commercial standpoint it is not an unmingled blessing. 
It is said there are items in this bill that should not have ear 
put there. That has always been the case with such bills, an: 
will continue to be until the upward trend of the nation elim! 
nates selfishness from the American character. So far as my a 
trict is concerned, I feel that every item in the bill will stand the 
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closest scrutiny. My criticism of the committee in making up the | follow that all the commerce along a harbor is transported on the 


pill is a criticism for acts of omission rather than of commission, 
and I am rather inclined tothe opinion that failure on the part of 
the committee to act favorably in 'regard to certain matters in 
which the people of my section of the country are interested is 
due rather to a lack of knowledge of the importance of the 
questions involved than from any disposition to ignore our just 
claims. 

I appreciate that it is necessary for the committee, in order to 
secure votes for the really national and urgently needed improve- 
ments in rivers and harbors, to make concessions to Congressmen 
who demand money for improvements that, if made at all, should 
be accomplished by local enterprise; and in this connection—I say 
it advisedly—there is no project in my district provided for in 
this bill which does not fall within the scope of Federal considera- 
tion. 

To meet the charge that this bill carries exorbitant appropria- 
tions forour largest harbors, such as New York and Boston, permit 
me to say, Mr. Chairman, that there are very important reasons 
for increased appropriations to facilitate their commerce. Chan- 
nels that were deep enough for the largest ships of recent years 
are not navigable for the much larger ships now employed. This 
necessitates heavy expenditures on rivers and harbors where here- 
tofore no such necessity existed. If the tendency toward great 
ships goes on, these appropriations will continue to grow. 

1 am not in favor of extravagance of any kind. I would like to 
see all expenditures based on broad national grounds. But the 
worst extravagance is often labeled ‘‘economy.” Refusal tomake 
adequate appropriations at the proper time has cost the taxpayers 
more millions than can be charged to the account of excessive 
liberality. 

The assertion that most of the Congressmen are in favor of 
squandering the people’s money ‘‘ on ‘improvements’ that are not 
needed” is one of those pessimistic utterances thoughtlessly thrown 
off. From personal experience I have learned,even during my 
very brief membership in this body, that with the average Con- 
gressman the chief difficulty lies in deciding which of many really 
meritorious plans for public improvements the country can afford 
to undertake first. He knowsthat more millions are needed than 
we have on hand or ought toraise. He knows, for example, that 
it would be good policy for the Government to construct instead 
of renting buildings in scores, if not in hundreds, of localities. 
He knows that hugeasthe river and harbor bill of this year is, there 
are rivers and harbors on which much more than they get could 
be expended profitably. He knows that in this immense and com- 
paratively young country there are necessities for expenditure far 
in excess of the money available. He knows, too, that great as 
has been the increased outlay by Congress, our increase in wealth 
has been greater. 

Mr. Chairman, disparagement of Congress is disparagement of 
the people. If it were the habit of Congress to squander billions 
or millions or thousands upon objects which had no merit—to 
revel in the delight of squandering—it would be a serious matter. 
It would mean, among other things, that our = of government 
had signally failed. But we all know that it has been a magnifi- 
cent success. 

Still it is not unlikely that the record-breaking expenditures of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress will play an important part in the Con- 
gressional elections of 1902. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation of public money for the im- 
provement of rivers an harbors, like the protection of American 
industries, is a doctrine inherited from the Whigs and developed 
by the Republican party. The o!d Democratic doctrine opposed 
all Federal aid to internal improvements, for the reason that it 
tended to paternalism and greed. In more recent years the trend 
of public sentiment, thought, and legislation has been in the direc- 
tion of liberal appropriations for internal improvements, until 
now, under the * general welfare” clause of the Constitution, it 
is accepted as the duty of Congress to make appropriations for the 
improvement of our harbors and navigablerivers. A distinguished 
gentleman in the debate on this bill said: 


Where commerce is, where harbors are, where the great commerce- 
bearing rivers flow, there the money must be spent on improvements. 


_ Ina general way this statement must be indorsed, with the qual- 
ification, however, that wherever the conditions are such that, 
provided improvements are made, corresponding benefits to com- 
merce will follow, the work of improvement should be commenced 
at the earliest possible moment. These conditions exist in the 
section of our country which it is my privilege to represent. 
_Many of ourimportant harbors and greatest commerce-bearing 
rivers have been made such by the expenditures upon them of the 
National Government. It will not do to say that waterways 
whichare capable of improvement should not be improved because 
their annual commerce at the present time is insignificant. 
The true test is as I have stated. Further than this, it does not 





same, either before or after the improvement is made. In thisen- 
lightened age of progress and development commerce and trans- 
portation, for healthy growth and prosperous development, are 
inseparably connected in every line of business; therefore it fol- 
lows that equal freight rates are essential to enable the business 
man, whether he be a merchant, manufacturer, or farmer, to com- 
pete with others situated as he is. 

It is a fact that railroad freights, as a rule, are arbitrary when 
uninfluenced by competition or Government supervision, and 
nothing now tends to Teoer freight rates more than the competi- 
tion which invariably follows where water transportation is as- 
sured a community in addition to railroad transportation. 

Of course it was not intended by our forefathers that the money 
belonging to the people, derived from taxation, should be distrib- 
uted for the benefit of local interests, but appropriations made 
for improvements which will promote commerce are beneficial 
> Meng people of the country at large; therefore are wise and justi- 

able. 

Mr. Chairman, I protest against appropriations for great national 
projects which confer great national benefits being charged to the 
account of individual States. During the debate upon the pend- 
ing bill attention has been called to the large appropriations which 
will go to certain States—to my State among others. The com- 
plaints against the appropriations for New York Harbor are well 
answered by the statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ALEXANDER], that the exports and imports passing through that 
great city are more than double the exports and imports of the 
28 States that are not represented on the River and Harbor Com- 


mittee. But these —- and imports are not for New York 
alone, as was well said by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR}. 


The great streams of commerce that pour their treasures into 
the harbors of New York are formed and filled by rivulets having 
their sources in every hamlet, in every home, in every camp, in 
every portion of the land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Itis the commerce of our 
entire country. There is not a woodman in any forest, a plow- 
man in any valley, a herder upon any plain who does not with 
every stroke of the ax, with the turning of every furrow, at every 
movement of his camp, contribute something to build up the great 
wealth of commerce that flows through the harbor of the metrop- 
olis of the United States. 

We can not by one stroke, in any one way, better provide for 
the commerce of the entire land than by suitable appropriations 
to deepen the harbor of the city of New York. If the 17 States 
represented on the River and Harbor Committee receive 75 per 
cent of the appropriations, 80 per cent of the commerce of the en- 
tire country passes through the riversand harbors of those States, 
the improvements of which are provided for in this bill. 

My colleague from New York (Mr. ALEXANDER) says that the 
value of our exports and imports during the ten months ending 
October 31, 1900, amounted to $1,889,737,066; that of this amount 
$1,445,414,000, or nearly 80 per cent, passed through the ports of 
the States represented by the members of the River and Harbor 
Committee; that the total vessel tonnage, both steam and sail, en- 
gaged in the foreign trade of the United States during the year 
ending June 30, 1899, amounted to 52,376,792 tons. 

Of this sum only 15,000,000, or about 29 per cent, enter and clear 
from ports of the 28 States not represented on the River and Har- 
bor Committee, while nearly 75 per cent of the tonnage of the 
country passed in and out of ports represented on the River and 
Harbor Committee. More than 80 per cent of all customs duties 
are paid at ports in these States. The total number of vessels, 
both steam and sail, engaged in foreign commerce and entering 
and clearing from the ports of the United States during the year 
ending June 30, 1899, was 64,202. Of this number only 17,000, or 
26 per cent, entered and cleared from ports within the States not 
represented upon the River and Harbor Committee. 

rom this summary it will be observed that an average of about 
75 per cent of the commerce of the United States belongs to the 
States represented on this committee, and only about 25 per cent 
to the remaining 28 States. 

The appropriations provided in this bill bear the rates of about 
75 to 25 in favor of the 17 States collecting the 80 per cent of the 
customs duties paid the United States. 

These facts are a complete refutation of the charge that the 
members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee have been unduly 
generous to their own States. 

Nothing has contributed more to make the nineteenth century 
the greatest of all the centuries than improvements in transporta- 
tion. These improvements have not only brought nations and 
States nearer together, but they have made possible the enjoy- 
ment of a far greater share of the necessities, comforts, and lux- 
uries of life. Increased facilities for transportation have greatly 
increased production and consumption, because except for these 
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improvements a large share of that which is now annually con- 
sumed could not be brought within the reach of the consumer. 
Thus increase of production and transportation must go hand in 
hand. 

But for the improvements in distributive energy a very large 
share of that which is now produced could not reach the con- 
sumer. 

No country has gained greater benefits from improvement in 
transportation than our own. They have afforded a stimulus to 
our industry; they have made possible the development of our 
mines, our forests, and our farms, and made available the enor- 
mous supplies which can be used for consumption all over the 
globe. We must, in order to continue this progress, improve our 
facilities for transportation by both land and water. Not to con- 
tinue these improvements is to fall backward. A distinctive fea- 
ture of this bill is the provision made for deeper waterways and 
larger harbors, where already large traffic exists, and increased 
facilities are made necessary by the deeper draft and larger size 
of vessels. 

These proposed improvements will aid the producers of the 
who!e country and bea national benefit. It is largely the great 
increase of our export trade which has brought prosperity to our 
people and happiness to our homes. We want to increase our 
export trade. If we are to control the markets of the world, we 
should make every effort to put our goods into those markets at 
the lowest possible price. ‘Therefore diminution of the cost of 
transportation becomes a factor of great importance. It is the 
increase in the size of our steamers which has brought about a 
decrease in the cost of transportation, and it is because of such 
increase in size that our harbors must be provided with wider and 
deeper channels. 

‘Twenty-five years ago steamers sailing from our Atlantic ports 
were of 2,500 tons weight, from 300 to 400 feet long, and drew from 
18 to 20 feet of water. Then the rates of freight were from 16 to 
20 cents a bushel for grain, and other freight in that proportion. 

Ten years later steamers were of double the size, with a capacity 
of 5,000 tons weight. Rates of freight were reduced 50 per cent. 
Instead of 16 to 20 cents a bushel for grain, the rate was from & to 
10 cents. To-day there are steamers of over 14,000 tons weight, 
over 600 feet long, and drawing 35 feet of water. Asa direct con- 
sequence freight rates were again reduced, and are to-day one- 
guarter of the rate which existed in 1875, so that grain can be 
shipped to Liverpool at 5 cents per bushel. 

The producers of cotton in the South pay from 50 cents to $1 per 
bale instead of from $2.50 to $3. The cost of transportation for 
cattle, provisions, and all kinds of freight has been decreased in 
proportion. If we have a great surplus of grain, the prices we 
get for the surplus fixes the price for the whole crop. It needs 
little argument to show that it is the producer who gets the bene- 
fit of a decrease in the cost of transportation. It isin the interest 
of the whole people that our great seaports be improved to meet 
every demand upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, what 1 have endeavored to establish is the fact 
that vessels for the transportation of products can carry more 
cheaply in proportion to their enlarged size. The records of the 
past few years tend to show that competition of trade is leading 
every day to an increased tonnage, to larger ships, and a demand 
for a greater draft. Thesame rule seems to apply to ships of war. 
The safety and defense of nations require larger ships, greater 
drafts, and the easiest possible access to the sea. 

I. Europe vast sums have been expended on public works of 
thischaracter. Projects of this sort have received the most liberal 
bounty of great nations. Such improvements are the pride and 
glory of European civilization. There have been created in Europe 
harbors for commerce and refuge where none existed. 

There is no occasion as yet to advocate such a policy in this 
country. I refer to it only to show to what extremes our rivals 
have gone to promote commerce, and also to justify my conten- 
tion that it is the duty of Congress to legislate to improve the 
navigation of the waterways of the country in the interest of com- 
merce—that great subject which has been placed exclusively 
under its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Chairman, in this bill by the appropriation, or authoriza- 
tion of an appropriation of eighteen hundred thousand dollars, pro- 
vision is made for the deepening of Buttermilk Channel, a sub- 
sidiary channel of New York, whereby vessels will be enabled to 
reach that portion of Brooklyn where are located the largest and 
the greatest number of New York's warehouses. This channel 
also facilitates the movement of vessels from New York Bay to 
the East River. Buttermilk Channel is one of the important 
thoroughfares of the port of New York. It is now dangerously 
shallow. The ocean a which frequent it are compelled to 
wait for high tide, and thus often until untimely and inconven- 
ient hours of sailing before they can venture down it. 

Even then it is not uncommon for them to graze the bottom, 
and there is always the disquieting knowledge that there are at 
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| before the voyage is ended. 
|a@ degree of anxiety after such an incident until the vessel was 


best only a few inches of water beneath the keel, and that a deyj- 
ation of a few score feet to one side or the other might send tho 
ship against a serious obstruction. It is not, of course, to be pre- 
tended that there is danger of actual shipwreck in Buttermilk 
Channel, but if a vessel grazes bottom ever so lightly, there is no 
telling but that a seam may be opened, a plate loosened, or some 
rivets broken, with danger of the development of serious trouble 
There is no one who would not fee] 


again in port and safely docked. It is discreditable, to say the 
least, that costly ocean steamships, loaded with passengers and 
valuable cargoes, should be subjected to such inconvenience and 
actual peril every time they enter or leave the harbor of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, Buttermilk Channel passes in front of the 
wharves of Brooklyn, from Gowanus Bay to Brooklyn Bridge. [n 
that section are the docks and elevators that assist in taking care 
of much of the tremendous volume of commerce entering Greater 
New York. 

Of little use would be the new channel]. 2,000 feet wide and 40 
feet deep, provided for in the bill of 1899 by the appropriation or 


| authorization of $4,000,000, if vessels were unable to reach wharves 


after entering the bay. If a new outer channel is needed to admit 
the great boats—twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen thousand 
tons burden—other interior channels are needed to take them to 
the upper harbor, their wharves, and warehouses. 


Mr. Chairman, national appropriations for the improvement of 


| New York Harbor have always been pitifully meager in contrast 


with those made for other places, notwithstanding the fact that 
theimprovements sought have never been for the local benefit of 
New York any more than for the general good of the trade and 
travel of the whole country. The demand is urgent that this in- 
dispensable channel of the nation’s chief harbor be made safely ac- 
cessible to the mercantile navies of the world. This demand 
eminently reasonable that it should be granted without opposition. 

If the Houce will examine with care this project, it will per 


TA 
Ve 


| that it isnot a matter of local interest, but of national concern. and 


that atleast two departments of the Government havea direct and 
considerable interest in the enlargement of that neglected water- 
way. We have had repeated demonstrations, some of them com- 
paratively recent, of the risk of taking large warships through the 
narrow and always overcrowded channel between the Battery and 
Governors Island, which is now the only practicable way into or 
out of the East River for large vessels. The deepening of Putter- 
milk Channel to 40 feet, with a width of 1,200 feet, would give to 
the largest battle ships a safe and convenient deep-water approach 
to the navy-yard. 

Fighting ships are instruments of emergency, as to whicl it is 
a primary condition that they be ever ready to meet their en 
gencies, A battle ship that is or may be stationed at the Brook- 
lyn Navy- Yard, from which the only way out to sea lies through 
a channel beset with perpetual perils of collision and grounding 
on troublesome reefs, can not be counted on as ready for every- 
thing at all times. 

The War Department is considering plans for the improvement 
of the water front of Governors Island. The wharves and other 
improvements it has in mind for the easterly side of the island 
should not be undertaken until the limits of the Buttermilk Cha) 
nel widening and es have been determined. The two im- 
provements ought to be carried on simultaneously. s 

The commerce of the port of New York demands the improve- 
ment of this important waterway as the logical continuation « 
the dee choad down the harbor, work on which will soon be- 
gin under the appropriation of the last Congress. It would be at 
inexcusable waste of natural opportunity to confine the ben:!i 
that great Government undertaking solely to the North Rivers) 
of Manhattan Island. It was demonstrated at the time o! (he 
burning of the Hoboken piers of the North German Lloy’ } 
that Buttermilk Channel in its present condition is not pract 
for large ocean-going steamers. Yet it would seem to be «rea 
sonable commercial proposition that the great warehouses that 
line the Brooklyn water front opposite the lower end of Manat 
tan Is!and should be accessible to big as well as little ocean vo" 
sels. The whole East River will be opened to all the ships 0! 
the sea when this channel is opened, and not till then. [I conc 
my people have a deep interest in this accomplishment. im 

n New York there is no voice against this improvement. 1! 
Chamber of Commerce, the Produce Exchange, the Maritime -\~ 
sociation, the Underwriters, the Board of Trade and Transpor' 
tion, and the Merchants’ Association, have adopted resolut\: ms OF 
taken action for its execution. On the ground of commerci:t! and 
national interest there is no argument to be made against 1. 
will not even be a costly work. ; a 

Mr. Chairman, I have been one of the persistent and impor’ 
nate members who have continuously waited upon gentlemen 
the River and Harbor Committee, seeking to have improvemen's 
and appropriations for my district included in this bill. 


; 
( 
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I have not received recognition to the extent I desired nor, as I 
believe, to the extent of the needs of my constituency, but I realize 
the fact that if the demands of every member had been met and 
all the recommendations of the engineers had been followed by 
appropriations in the amounts recommended, the aggregate sum 
appropriated by the bill would have staggered even the liberality 
of this House and would have subjected the committee to merited 
criticism. I think I appreciate some of the difficulties which 
confronted the committee, with propositions aggregating over 
$300,000,000 presented to them for investigation, and I am grate- 
ful for the favor, considerations, and courtesies received at their 
hands, 

For the benefit of those of my constituents who are not familiar 
with the procedure of the House, I wish to say that in order to 
secure a wise, economical expenditure and to make a proper choice 
of projects, rules were adopted whereby it became mandatory that 
a proposed improvement by Congressional action before an appro- 
priation can be secured must be submitted to the Engineer Bureau 
of the Department of War, whose duty it becomes to examine into 
the project for improvement, determine whether it is possible, 
ascertain the commerce of the locality and the value of the pro- 

osed work to commerce, and report to Congress. The work of the 
loon engineers and of this Bureau must be approved by the Chief 
of Engineers, and only then can the project come before the Con- 
gress for an appropriaticn. 

Next a project must meet the scrutiny of a committee—gener- 
ally a very able one—and last, the scrutiny of the House itself and 
of the Senate, the test of debate and of public criticism, in- 
cluding the public press. This does not insure abstract perfec- 
tion in every item, but where will you find a better system and 
better securities against mistake, error, or fraud in any of the 
factors which go to make up a great appropriation bill? 

Mr. Chairman, the items in this bill chargeable to my district 
in so far as such improvements can be charged to a given sec- 
tion, and the amounts by this bill appropriated therefor, are as 
follows: 

Improving Sag Harbor, New York, in accordance with the re- 
port submitted in House Document No. 77, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
first session, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Mattituck, N. Y.: Continuing improve- 
ment, $5,000. 

Improving harbor at Port Jefferson Inlet, New York: For main- 
tenance, $8,000. 

Improving harbor at Huntington, N. Y.: Completing improve- 
ment, $2,500. 

Improving harbor at Canarsie Bay, New York: Continuing im- 
provement and for maintenance, $10,000. 

Improving harbor at Glencove, N. Y.: Continuing improvement, 

7,000, 

Improving harbor at Flushing Bay, New York: For mainte- 
nance, $5,000. 

Improving Patchogue River and Bay, New York: In accord- 
ance with the report submitted in House Document No, 103, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, second session, $20,000. 

F rere Newtown Creek, New York: For maintenance, 
$7,500. 

Improving Browns Creek, Sayville, Long Island, N. Y.: Con- 
tinuing improvement and for maintenance, $3,000. 

Improving East River and Hell Gate, New York: Continuing 
improvement, $200,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not blind to the difficulties in the way of 
amending the present bill. I know the danger to the billif the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. BURTON] consents to any mate- 
rial amendment. I appreciate he can not favor one amendment 
and one member of the House and refuse another amendment and 
another member of the House. It is to me apparent that at this 
state of proceeding it is impossible to have proposed amendments 
considered upon their merits. 

Therefore I feel constrained to accept the appropriations which 
have been allowed to me, though falling far behind thé needs of 
my constituents and what I consider to be my constituents’ just 
deserts, confident in the belief that the committee, guided in its 
deliberations by its able, courteous chairman, have given careful, 
intelligent, and conscientious attention to the projects which have 
been urged upon them, and have endeavored earnestly to de- 
termine the relative importance of the items presented for in- 
corporation in this bill, and to allow to each the most liberal 
appropriation circumstances would permit. I know they have 
reached their conclusions, if erroneous, through errors of judg- 
ment only. 

Mr. Chairman, all the projects in this bill chargeable to my dis- 
tricé are meritorious and will, upon investigation, recommend 
themselves to the favorable consideration of every member of the 
House, I trust there will be no further opposition to any of them, 
—_ “yi the appropriations they call for will be allowed. [Ap- 
plause, 


Storage Reservoirs—The Arid-Land Question. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 9, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: When the chairman of the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors was speaking I interrogated him regarding the 
fo'lowing item: ‘‘ Reservoirs at the head waters of the Mississippi 
River: For continuing improvement, $300,000.” I asked him 
what purpose those reservoirs served. His answer was that they 
were supposed to serve the interests of navigation; that they were 
on the head waters of the Mississippi and were intended to increase 
the flow of the water during the summer season, but that in his 
judgment legislation with reference to this matter had been 
unwise and inefficient to accomplish the purpose intended. I 
have since inquired of the gentleman who represents Minnesota, 
and he informs me that for a distance of nearly 200 miles the flow 
of this river is materially increased by these reservoirs, that the 
water is 8 inches higher than it otherwise would be, and you all ° 
know what that means with flat-bottomed boats on the head 
waters of these great rivers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is the view of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors that the appropriations reported by that committee 
should be confined entirely to navigation and that no items relat- 
ing to irrigation should be inserted in a river and harbor bill. I 
submit that this is a narrow view of the jurisdiction enjoyed by 
this committee. The rules of the House refer to that commit- 
tee all bills relating to the improvement of rivers, and I submit 
that a public work on a river, whether with a view to promoting 
navigation or irrigation, is an improvement of a river, and that 
the committee has jurisdiction of the subject-matter. This view 
has been taken by the Senate upon numerous occasions, and two 
years ago the Senate conferees strenuously though unsuccessfull 
insisted upon an amendment to the river and harbor bill which 
was intended to provide for the construction of reservoirs at the 
head waters of the Missouri River, with a view of producing a 
steadier flow of that river to the Mississippi, into which it emptied. 
The interests of both navigation and irrigation can oftentimes be 
met by the same improvement. 

RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 

What improvements are required in our rivers? In the first 
place the navigable rivers are subject to floods, and we seek to pre- 
vent the overflow by constructing levees. Immense sums have 
been expended on the lower part of the Mississippi in an effort to 
confine the stream and to prevent overflow of the adjoining land. 
Another character of improvement is the dredging of the rivers 
for the purpose of meeting the period of drought in the summer 
when the rivers are low and when bars and shallows obstruct 
navigation. The flow of the lower Mississippi is increased by the 
flow of the rivers tributary to it. Some of them, like the Ohio, 
taking their source in the humid regions, and others, like the Mis- 
souri, the Arkansas, and the Platte, taking their source in the arid 
regions from the snows of the mountains, and it is contended that 
by storing the flood waters in the mountain regions, caused by the 
rapid melting of the snows in the Spring, a large proportion of 
the flood in the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers can be pre- 
vented and a more equal and sustained flow of the rivers thus 
promoted. 

UNDERGROUND STORAGE. 

It should be remembered that the waters stored in these reser- 
voirs are not the only waters which will be held back during the 
flood seasons. The character of all the mountain streams in the 
arid region is that they are torrential Guring April, May, and June 
and that they are reduced to almost nothing in the following 
months. Large areas of arid land lie within reach of these 
streams, but the condition of the flow during the hot months of 
July, August, and September limits the area of reclamation; for 
whilst the waters of the early spring and summer months is suffi- 
cient for the requirements of vast areas of land, yet if the waters 
were diverted over them and crops were planted, they would lack 
water at the period of greatest want when the crops were ripening 
for harvest. 

The storage of water above enables a larger utilization of the 
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flood waters which are unstored, and storage insures a supply 
during the period of greatest drought. The result would be that 
for every acre-foot of flood water stored there would be four or five 
acre-feet of flood water taken out over the arid lands, thus dimin- 
ishing the How of the streams tributary to the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi during the torrential period, and these great plains, now 
arid, would themselves be made the storage reservoirs of vast 
quantities of flood waters which would otherwise rush down to the 
Mississippi, so that the effectual storage will not be contined 
simply to the artificial reservoirs, but will be extended to these 
large areas of land which will be reclaimed and which will absorb 
annually a volume of water at least two feet deep over the entire 
surface. The diversion and overflow of flood waters over the 
arid lands above would diminish{the overflow in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi and would diminish the cost of the levees intended for 
protection of the adjoining lands. The water carried over the 
arid lands above would penetrate the soil and would seep gradu- 
ally back to the rivers and keep the streams below fuller during 
the hot months than they would be had not this water been di- 
verted or stored. Thus a saving will be effected in the dredging 
of the shallows intended to relieve as against low water as well as 
in the construction of the levees intended to relieve as against 
flood water. 
RESERVOIRS ABOVE INSTEAD OF LEVEES BELOW. 

We contend that by the construction of storage reservoirs at the 
head waters of these rivers in the Rocky Mountains a large pro- 
portion of the expenditures for levees on the Lower Mississippi will 
be saved and that a more equai flow of the main river will be main- 
tained, and thus the expense of dredging during the hot season 
will be greatly diminished. Navigation, like irrigation, requires 
that the streams should maintain an equal flow; that they should 
not be torrents at one season and attenuated threads at another. 

The evils which attach to both navigation and irrigation are the 
same, viz, that the streams are overflowing at a time when the 
water is not needed and they are attenuated threads at a time when 
the water is most in demand; and we of thearid regionscontend that 
both navigation and irrigation can be promoted by the storing of 
these waters at the sources of these mountain streams which are 
tributary to the great navigable rivers, 

We also contend, even assuming that the river and harbor bill 
should be confined to improvements essential to navigation, that 
the proper place for appropriations for storage reservoirs on the 
rivers tributary to our navigable rivers is in the river and harbor 
bill, as they tend to promote navigation, although having a very 
much larger value in the promotion of irrigation. 

NONNAVIGABLE RIVERS. 

But all the rivers in the arid region are not tributaries to navi- 
gable rivers. Upon what theory, then, should the Government 
proceed to store water on such rivers? Our contention is that irri- 
gation is a public use, just as navigation is; that it is subject to 
the control of the law, and that the Congress of the United States, 
under the ‘‘general welfare” clause of the Constitution, can do 
anything in the way of internal improvement that is calculated 
to promote the general welfare, and that the general welfare is 
promoted by maintaining an equal and sustained flow of a stream 
for irrigation a3 well as by maintaining it for navigation. 

Besides this, the United States Government is the owner of 
600,000,000 acres of land in the arid region, of which 100,000,000 
acres can be reclaimed by a gradual process of storage extending 
over fifty or one hundred years. The reclamation of these lands 
will make more valuable the remaining pastoral lands, which are 
now used in common by all the stock-raising interests in the West. 
The Government undoubtedly has the power to look after its own 

roperty—to survey it, to mark it by section posts, and to put it 
in condition for settlement and sale; and if the maintenance of an 
equal flow in the rivers running through its lands is essential in 
order to enable its lands to be reclaimed by settlers, it can take 
such measures as it deems advisable for the purpose of making 
the waters available to settlers. 

Large areas of lands along these rivers have already been taken 
up by settlers, and they have been able to solve the easy problems 
of irrigation, consisting simply in the diversion of the waters 
over the adjoining lands, but they are not able to control the tor- 
rential flow which has its source perhaps hundreds of miles away 
from those settlements, nor have they been able to store the water 
s0 as to maintain the supply during the hot season of July and 
August, when water is essential tothe ripening of thecrops. The 
limit of reclamation and settlement has been reached unless the 
Federal Government, acting, as it can, without regard to State 
lines, makes a scientific study of each river and its tributaries 
and so stores the water as to prevent the torrential flowin the 
spring and to increase the scanty flow in the summer. By doing 
this its arid lands will be made available for settiers, and it can, 
if it chooses, secure compensation by a charge upon the lands. 

ULTIMATE COST. 

It is estimated that there are about 600,000,000 acres of arid 

public lands in the West, and of this about 100,000,000 acres can 
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be reclaimed if storage is afforded. It is also estimated that tho 
storage of water will cost from $2 to $10 per acre-foot; the average 
probably would be about $5 per acre-foot. The cheaper forms of 
storage would doubtless be attempted first, and the more expen- 
sive forms of storage would only be taken up years hence, when 
the pressure of population and the increased value of the lands 
would warrant the expenditure. 

A convenient argument against the immediate prosecution of 
this work is that we have no estimate of its ultimate cost. Our 
answer is that if the Government had halted at the threshold of 
any great public work for inquiry as to what the prosecution of like 
work would cost within one hundred years, the estimate would 
probably have paralyzed the action of Congressional bodies. For 
instance, when the first river and harbor bill was introduced, 
suppose some captions member of Congress had demanded a halt 
until it could be ascertained what the total cost over a period of 
one hundred years would be. I imagine that the statement, veri- 
fied subsequently by events, that in one hundred years nearly 
$400,000,000 would be expended on the river and harbor bill 
would have staggered the imagination, and yet this amount has 
been expended and the country has not felt it. 

It is impossible to forecast the future and state exactly what 
the storage in the arid regions will cost; but assuming that 100),- 
000,000 acres of land are to be reclaimed; that this land on an 
average will require annually 200,000,000 acre-feet of water, and 
that atleast four-fifths of this will be supplied by the flood stream, 
and that one-fifth will be supplied by the stored water, we will re- 
quire within the next fifty or one hundred yearsa storage capacity 
equal to 40,000,000 acre-feet of water—that is to say, a storage 
equal to covering 40,000,000 acres 1 foot deep, or 1,000,000 acres 
40 feet deep. Assuming that the average cost of this would be $5 
per acre-foot, the total cost would be within a period of fifty or 
one hundred years about $200,000,000. 

Expenditures of the settlers upon their lands would far exceed 
this; it would probably average from $10 to $40 or $50 per acre, 
dependent upon the cost of the main canals, the level or broken 
character of the ground, and the difficulty in leading out the wa- 
ter from the river, But one thing is assured, and that is that 
every acre of land reclaimed would be worth at least $50, and, as 
100,000,000 acres are to be reclaimed, we would have a total in- 
crease in the wealth of the country in land alone, without im- 
provements, of $5,000,000,000 by the expenditure upon the part of 
the Government of $200,000,000, and we would have a country 
opened up for the surplus population of the East and the middle 
Western States. 

FORM OF IRRIGATION LEGISLATION. 


There are two ways of legislating upon this work. One is to 
pass annually a bill similar to the river and harbor bill, providing, 
first, for the construction of projects which have been surveyed, 
estimated, and reported favorably, and, second, making appropr'!- 
ations for surveys, estimates, and reports as to projects that are 
contemplated. Such appropriations would come out of the Na- 
tional Treasury and would be raised from general taxation, just 
as the appropriations in the river and harbor bill are. 

Another method would be to fasten the cost of the Government 
work of storage upon the public lands susceptible of reclamation. 
Such a plan would involve the creation of an arid land reclaia- 
tion fund in the Treasury, into which all moneys received from 
the sales of public lands in the arid and semiarid States would go. 
The receipts from the sales of public lands last year amounted to 
about $3,000,000, and including commissions and fees, to $4,000,000 
So the sum available for the first year would be about $4,000,000. 
Provision should be made for investigation, surveys, estimates, 
and reports by the Geological Survey of various projects, and 
upon approval of a project by the Secretary of the Interior ) 
should be saibortesl to withdraw from entry the lands in th: 
reservoir sites and to withdraw from entry, except under the home- 
stead act, all land susceptible of irrigation by reason of such 
project. He should then be given power to contract for the 
work; no contract to be made urless the money is in the fund, 
When the project is completed the total cost should be ascertained, 
and the price of the lands susceptible of irrigation and of the 
water rights attached thereto should be so fixed as to compensate 
the fund in ten annual installments, thus maintaining the perpe- 
tuity of the fund for progressive work. . 

If the report should show that lands already settled requir d 
stored water, power should be given the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell water rights to such settlers upon the same terms as to 
new settlers. Right of entry under the law should be limited . 
80 acres, and the sale of the water right to existing settlers shou’ 
be limited to an amount sufficient for 80 acres; the porpeee of = 
being not only to prevent the creation of monopoly in the lan: : 
now belonging to the Government, but to break up existing _ 
monopoly in the West by making it to the interest of the owner f 
a large tract of land made more valuable by the possibility ° 
securing stored water to divide up his land and sell to — 
settlers. The bill should be so framed as to make its operatio! 
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automatic, progressive, and complete, to guard against improvident 
projects, to prevent land monopoly, to secure homes for actual 
settlers, and to promote the division of the large tracts of land 
which, under the unfortunate administration of State and na- 
tional laws, have been created in the West. 

Under this plan the West would reclaim itself without calling 
upon the general taxpayers for a dollar, 

CESSION TO THE STATES. 

It has been suggested that the cession of the arid lands to the 
States would produce the same results, and would relieve the Fed- 
eral Government of a great work. My answer to this is that the 
Government has no right to abdicate the great trust imposed upon 
it by the ownership of 600,000,000 acres of land, upon which the 
homes of unborn millions are to be made. It can not afford to 
intrust these lands either to the ignorance, the improvidence, or 
the dishonesty of local legislatures. The experience of all the 
Western States has been that the grants of land made by the Fed- 
eral Government to the States for the purpose of education or local 
improvement have been maladministered and have resulted in the 
concentration of immense holdings of land in single ownership. 

This country has to-day 70,000,000 of people; within one hundred 
years it will have 300,000,000 people. The pressure for land will 
be great. Imagine the discontent and disturbance which will re- 
sult from an improvident administration of these great areas easily 
capable of supporting 100,000,000 people. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONS ARE AGAINST CESSION. 

Besides this, the physical conditions are such as to prevent 
States from dealing with this question. The arid region must be 
considered as a unit, regardless of State lines. Each un.t should 
be a main river and all its tributaries. The plains to be watered 
may be in one State; the sources of the river which is to water 
them, and the only available sites for reservoirs, may be in an ad- 
joining State. No State can act outside of its own boundaries, 
nor can it clothe its citizens with sufficient power so to do. 

The National Government, by reason of its national character, 
is alone capable of taking hold of this interstate question and 
solving it. Nor can this undertaking be intrusted to private or 
corporate enterprise. Storage enterprises are of such magnitude 
as to require immense capital. Their purpose is to bring about a 
union of the water with the land, and no corporation can success- 
fully operate unless it has a grant of an immense area of land. 
This involves all the evils of land monopoly or subjects the enter- 
prise to all the expenses connected with promotion, bond selling, 
etc. The speculative element must be entirely eliminated; the 
purpose is to create homes for the people, to make the waters of 
the West available for the reclamation of arid lands by actual 
settlers, and toeliminate entirely the speculator and the capitalist. 


NEVADA'S STATUS. 


The cession of the arid lands would furnish no relief to the 
State of Nevada. Nevada is an impoverished State. It was 
brought into the Union just at the close of the civil war for the 
purpose of aiding in reconstruction legislation and before it had 
the population and wealth which is usually regarded as essential 
to the assumption of the burdens of statehood. It came in re- 
luctantly. It was persuaded by the leaders of the Republican 
arty to accept statehood as a patriotic duty. Itis true Nevada 
= produced more mineral wealth than any other State in the 
Union. It has produced $600,000,000 in gold and silver, more 
than one-fourteenth of the entire stock of gold and silver in the 
world to-day, and yet it has ee ponte’ by it; it is too near to San 
Francisco, The promoters of Nevada enterprises were San Fran- 
ciscans and the profits went to San Francisco, where they built up 
stately edifices and inaugurated world-wide enterprises. But very 
little of that wealth was expended in anything relating to the per- 
manent, substantial, and harmonious development of Nevada. 

The railroad status also affected it unfavorably. As a rule 
transcontinental lines are built through uninhabited country, and 
then they build up that country by the promotion of settlement. 
The Central Pacific road was unfortunately involved in a contro- 
versy with the Government, and instead of pursuing the usual 
policy of building up the country which it traversed, the aim of 
its owners was to divert its business to the Southern Pacific, and 
to advance the region traversed by the Southern Pacific at the ex- 
pense of the country traversed by the Central Pacific. It was 
contended that the Central Pacific was worthless, because it was 
built through a worthless State, and that Nevada was simply a 
good foundation for a bridge from Ogden, Utah, to California. 

Then came the depressing effect of our financial legislation, 
which resulted in the fall of the price of silver from $1.29 an 
ounce to 60 cents an ounce. You can readily understand that in 
mining enterprises, in which the operating expenses amount to 
from one-half to three-fourths of the gross receipts, a fall of over 
one-half in the price of the product of the mines would absolutely 
suspend and destroy silver mining. Prior to that time conditions 
were speculative. Farming itself was speculative, commercial 


life was speculative. Little was done during that period of tre- 
mendous mining output in the way of building the foundation of 
harmonious and proportionate growth. The result is, that under 
all these discouraging conditions Nevada has declined in popula- 
tion since 1880, while the population of the other intermountain 
States and Territories has nearly trebled. No one whois familiar 
with that region can contend for a moment that Arizona is equal to 
Nevadain its mineral or agricultural resources, but railroad and 
other conditions have been better there, and that Territory has 
advanced from a population of 35,000 in 1880 to a population of 
nearly 150,000 to-day, while Nevada has declined from 65,000 to 
45,000. 

In addition, Nevada is in debt $300,000. It has reached the limit 
of its debt under the constitution of theState. Howwasthatdebt 
contracted? It was contracted when it was a Territory for money 
borrowed by that Territory in fitting out troopsfor the civil war— 
a war claim which has constantly been recognized by the Senate 
of the United States, but which has been rejected by this body. 

Now, assuming that cession of the lands should be made to Ne- 
vada, how could she utilizethem? The only thing she could do 
would be to turn them over to corporations and syndicates, and we 
would then have a repetition of the land monopoly which now so 
unfortunately exists both in California and Nevada as the result 
of grants to those States by the Government for educational pur- 
poses—a land monopoly which in itself prevents settlement and 
which ultimately will create indescribable discontent. 

NEVADA'S PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 

Then, again, the physical conditions of Nevada would prevent 
the utilization of such cession. Three of the most important riv- 
ers of the State—the Truckee, the Carson, and the Walker—have 
their sources in theSierra Nevada Mountainsin California. These 
rivers flow through the western part of the State into great lakes 
in the sink of the desert, where their waters lie unutilized. The 
problem is to prevent these waters from flowing into these lakes 
in the lowest part of the desert and to hold them back in the moun- 
tains above in artificial reservoirs. 

The plains to be irrigated are in Nevada; the reservoir sites 
are in California. All the sources of the water supply of these 
rivers are in California. To cede the plains to Nevadaand to cede 
these mountain lands to California would tend to absolute di- 
vorce between the water and the land, and yet these waters are 
useless to California as there are no plains in California on the 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, That region is 
entirely mountainous. 

Now, the torrential flow of these rivers has increased in late 
years. Why? Because the Government has permitted these 
mountains to be denuded of their forests. The forests are the 
natural protectors of the great snow banks, which in themselves 
are natural reservoirs of water. If the forests remain, the snows 
melt much more gradually, and thus a more equal flow of the 
streams is maintained, permitting a wider extent of agriculture; 
but as these forests are destroyed and the snow banks are exposed 
to the fierce rays of the snn, the result is a great flow of water in 
the months of April, May, and June, and no water when it is most 
required. The consequence is that the lowest flow of the streams 
limits the area of land that can be brought under cultivation. 
You can not make your calculations with reference to the flood 
flow of the stream, because that is maintained only during the 
early months, and if you measure your reclamation by that flow 
your lands would be without water in July and August, and soit 
is that reclamation by private enterprise of lands adjoining these 
seen has been necessarily limited by their periods of lowest 

ow. 

The problem is to prevent this water from flowing into these 
great lakes in the desert and to store them in the mountains in 
places naturally adapted for reservoirs, and thus maintain an 
equal flow of the streams throughout the agricultural season, in- 
stead of having a rushing torrent at one time and no water at 
another. 

Nevada is reproached to-day because she is impoverished, and 

= she is prostrated because the Federal Government has neg- 
ected its duty. Ninety-five per cent of the lands in Nevada are 
public lands, which pay no taxes of any kind fer State or local 
government, and the owners of the other 5 per cent have to ad- 
minister the laws and the police and the road building of the en- 
tire State. Nevada and Utah are similar in topography, in svil, 
and in general resources. They have an area ejual to that of 
Spain. Spain is entirely cultivated by means of irrigation, except 
along the seashore. Spain supports 17,000,000 people. If a lib- 
eral policy were pursued in Nevada and Utah of preserving the 
forests, of conserving the flood waters,and utilizing the natural 
resources of those States, they could easily maintain an equal 
population. Within one hundred years this country will have 
300,000,000 people, and the proper development of this arid coun- 
try, the home of millions yet to come, should be an essential part 
of the governmental policy. 














GOVERNMENTAL STORAGE. 


Now, I ask, who should undertake this work? Who can under- 
take the work? The view of the people of the arid region is that 
this is a public work of internal improvement which ought to be 
undertaken by the Government of the United States. Itresembles 
in character the old canals that were constructed years ago, or 
the interstate roads that were constructed by the General Govern- 
ment, or those improvements that have been made for a number 
of years in dredging our rivers and improving our harbors—pub- 
lic improvements intended for the general welfare; improvements 
from which the Government does not expect a direct reimburse- 
ment, but simply the general advantage that comes to the entire 
country and the general welfare from the promotion of enter- 
prises of this kind. And inasmuch as the rivers of the arid region 
as arule are not navigable rivers, and the only public use to which 
we can put them is irrigation, not navigation, we claim that a fair 
and equitable distribution of the benefits of Government requires 
that these streams should be maintained in equal flow by the sys- 
tem of reservoirs to which I have alluded. 

But we also claim that this is not simply a governmental mat- 
ter in the ordinary sense, but that the Government itself occupies 
the position of proprietor of the public lands of that vast region, 
and as proprietor, pursuing the usual obligations of land proprie- 
tors, it is its right and its duty to put these lands in condition 
for settlement. By so doing it can continue the traditional policy 
of the country, which has been to open up the public lands for 
settlement, restricting the number of acres to be grantell to each 
individual, the purpose being to promote home building amongst 
a free people. And these arid lands have particular advantages 
for that kind of settlement; for if you will only see to it that 
moisture is applied to them by these artificial methods, you have 
the most scientific system of agriculture that can be conceived. 

Mr. STEELE. Is there any timber at the head waters of those 
streams that would protect the banks? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, yes; there are forests at the heads of 
these streams, though in some cases the forests have been largely 
cut down. Still, they protect in a great degree the streams, and 
our whole scheme involves not only the construction of reservoirs, 
but the preservation of forests by having a rational cutting of the 
trees instead of an indiscriminate and destructive cutting. 

Mr.SHAFROTH. Allow me to «tate that the general character 
of all the mountainous regions where it is proposed that these 
reservoirs shall be constructed is that they are in timber. The 
snow which falls there is retained somewhat, yet not sufficiently 
retained to let it fall equally. 

Mr. STEELE. I understood that that was the case generally, 
but i was not sure as to its being the case in Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Itis trueof the three streams I have spoken 
of in the western part of the State that have their source in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. It is not true to the same extent of 
the Humboldt River, which takes its source in the eastern part of 
the State. 

Now, the question is, Who should do this work? Weclaim that 
it is a matter of governmental and Federal legislation, and that in 
addition it is an obligation that rests upon the Government as the 
owner of these vast areas of public lands which can be opened 
up to settlement. As I was remarking, irrigation is the most 
scientific method of agriculture. We can not determine the 
amount of moisture falling from the heavens; wecan not regulate 
it; we can not control it. There may be too much; there may be 
too little. Butas to water that is taken froma stream by a ditch, 
and distributed over lands at low level, there can be an absolutely 
scientific adjustment of the moisture to the requirements of the 
soil. When you have a rich soil and a sun that is kindly, if you 
add the necessary moisture, you have all the conditions of a most 
abundant cultivation—so much so that in that region 40 acres of 
land properly irrigated will sustain a family better than 160 acres 
of land in the Middle or Western States; and under certain char- 
acters of cultivation 10 or 15 acres of land will support a family. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman sits down 
I should like to ask him a question. The gentleman began his 
remarks by reading theitem in the river and harbor bill providing 
for the reservoirs at the head of the Mississippi River, and upon 
that he based the remarks which he has made. Does not the 
gentleman know that those reservoirs were constructed entirely 
for the purpose of increasing the navigability of the Mississippi 
River? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So I understand. 

Mr. MORRIS. And therefore came within the rule laid down 
by the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understood the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors to say that these reservoirs were 
provided for the purpose of promoting navigation. 1 have also 
understood, however, that they were put there for the purpose of 
increasing the power on that river, but I may be mistaken as to 
that, However that may be, I still insist that when you can join 
the two uses, when you can prevent the floods and increase the 
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equal flow of these rivers by the sto of the water, you are pro- 


moting a pupae which is within the province of a river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. MORRIS. I simply want to correct the impression which 
may have been produced by the gentleman’s remarks as to the com. 
mittee having gone outside of its plan of making the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, no; Isimply called attention to the fact, 
The reservoirs had been constructed there, andthe reservoirs which 
we wish will serve the same purpose as those, for they will not only 
promote the reclamation of arid lands, but they will also tend to 
the maintenance of the equal flow of the streams, 

[Here the hammer fell. 


APPENDIX. 
REVISED BILL. 


[H. R. 14338, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. ] 


In the House of Representatives, March 1, 1901. Mr. NEWLANDs introduced 
the following bill; which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands and ordered to be printed. 


A bill (H. R. 14338) to provide for the disposal of the arid public lands and to 
authorize the construction of reservoirs for the storage of water and other 
necessary irrigation works for arid-land reclamation, and for other pur 
poses. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United S/ates 
of America in Congress assembled, That all moneys received from the sale and 
disposal of public lands in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, M 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Or 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, beginning with the | 
year ending June 30, 1901, excepting moneys set aside by law for educat 
purposes, shall be, and are hereby, reserved, set aside, and appropriated as a 
special fund in the Treasury, to be known as the “arid-land-reclamation 
fund,” for the examination, survey. and construction of reservoirs and , 
irrigation works for the storage, diversion, and development of water 
that the same may be available for distribution by settlers and farmer 
the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands, and for the payment of al! dis 
bursements provided for in this act: Provided, That in case the receipts from 
the sales of public lands, other than those realized from the sales of lands 
provided for in this section, are insufficient to meet the requirements for the 
support of agricultural colleges in the several States and Territories. the di: 
ticilency in the sum necessary for the support of the said colleges shall be pr 
vided from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, by means of the Director 
Geological Survey, be, and he hereby is, directed to continue the examina 
tion of that portion of the arid and semiarid regions of the United States 
where agriculture is or may be carried on by means of irrigation as to the 
advantages for the storage of water for irrigation purposes, of the pract 
bility of constructing reservoirs and irrigation works, together with the 
capacity of the streams of water and the approximate cost of construction 
and capacity of reservoirs and irrigation works, and such other facts as bea 
on the question of storage of water for irrigating purposes as required by 
the Act approved March 20, 1888; also for the sinking of test wells to de: 
strate the existence of artesian or underground water; also to investigat« 
the practicability of diverting rivers by means of tunnels or other work 
And the Secretary of the Interior shall from time to time direct the sa 
Director of the Geological Survey to make necessary surveys of p! sed 
reservoirs or other irrigation works, and report upon the same, such r 
to be accompanied by statements showing the location and cost of « 
tion of such reservoirs and irrigation works and the location, quautit l 
character of the land to be irrigated, together with any other acts relat 
to the practicability of the enterprise. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, withdraw 
from public entry the lands required for reservoir or other irrigation \ 
and any agricultural lands which it is proposed to irrigate by means A 
contemplated works may also be withdrawn from entry except under! 
homestead act, and all such entries thereafter made and the landsem!) i 
ene shall be subject toall the charges, terms, and conditions provid 
in this act. 

Sec. 4. That upon the determination by the Secretary of the Interior t! 
any project of reclamation is practicable, he may cause to be let, upon pro) 
public notice, contracts for the construction of necessary reservoirs or ot 
irrigation works, in whole or in part, payments to be made from tli 
land-reclamation fund. And whenever the letting of the contract 
tracts provided for in this section has been determined upon, by due ! 
to be given by the Secretary of the Interior, entries of the lands irr 
from proposed reservoir or reservoirs, or other proposed irrigation work 
shall thereafter be permitted only under the provisions of the homestead 
law and of this act, in tracts not exceeding S80acres; and all tracts thus ent i 
shall be subject to the payment of the charges against said lands for water 
rights, as hereinafter provided, and toall the provisions of this act: 2’ 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall reserve from entry the nec: 
rights of way to and about all reservoirs or other irrigation works, t 
tent of all such rights of way to be determined by the said Secretary 
vided further, That no such contract shall be let until the necessary ! 
are available: And provided further, That in all construction work ' 
hours shall constitute a day’s work and none but citizen labor shal! | 
ployed: And provided further, That contracts for construction shall i 
only such reservoirs and irrigation works as may be necessary to ma! 
water provided thereby available for distribution by settlers and fa 
for the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands. 

Sec. 5. That the cost of any reservoir or irrigation works and of the op 
tion and maintenance thereof for ten years after completion shall be 4 
tained by the Secretary of the Interior, and the amount thereof s)0!! 
divided in proportion to benefits per acre of the lands which may be irr 
thereby, and said amount, together with the further sum of $1.<5 pera 
each acre of said lands, shall -be made a charge against the lands as t! 
of aright to the use of water from said reservoir or irrigation wors®. " 
that all such lands shall be subject to homestead quent, atter notice | 
Secretary of the Interior, upon the condition that in addition to the req! 
ments of the homestead act the entryman shall make payment to the 
ernment of the cost per acre of the water rights as above ascertaines, °*""" 
payment to be made in ten annual installments, or such less number «s | 
entryman may elect, each entryman to be limited to the entry and s'''" 
ment of not to exceed 80 acres, and the moneys thus received to be cove 
into the arid-land-reclamation fund: Provided, That where the lands unc 
any irrigation system are adapted to fruit growing, the Secretary a4 
Interior may further limit the maximum amount to be entered und til tho 
— by any one = And provided, That no patent shall mano ue val \ 
charge agaiust the land for the cost of a water right shall have been *\" 
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paid and discharged: And provided further, That the right to the use of the 
water shall be perpetually appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial 
use shall be the basis, the measure, and the limit of the right. 

Sec. 6. That in case of the failure of any person or persons to make prompt 
payment of any installment for the cost of a water right when due, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized to direct the cutting off of the 
water ours to such delinquent; and if any such failure shall continue for 
a period of one year thereafter, the said Secretary shall declare the water 
right to be forfeited, and the homestead entry of such person or persons 
shall be canceled after due notice. In case of the cancellation of an entry as 

srovided in this section, all moneys paid prior to such cancellation shall be 
orfeited to the arid-land-reclamation fund. 

Sec. 7. That in case the water thus provided shall be more than sufficient 
for the reclamation of the irrigable public lands adjacent to any reservoirs 
or other irrigation works, or if land in private ownership has been found by 
the survey above authorized to be better suited for the utilization of the 
waters, or if there is a sufficiency for both, then rights to the use of such 
water may be sold ata price to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior; but 
no water right shall be grentes for an amount exceeding 80 acres to any one 
land owner, and the price in each case shall be the same in proportion to 
acreage and benefits, and subject to the same terms and conditions as in the 
case of lands similarly situated which have been entered under the home- 
stead act, ae to the provisions of this act. 

Ssc. 8. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to use the arid‘land-reclamation fund for the operation and main- 
tenance of all reservoirs and irrigation works provided for in this act: Pro- 
vided, That when the total cost of the construction of any system of reservoirs 
and irrigation works, or of irrigation works, shall have been fully repaid to 
the Government as hereinbefore provided for, then the ownership of said 
irrigation works, not including reservoirs, shall pass as an a eae ennes to 
the lands, irrigated thereunder, to be maintained and operated by the owners 
of such lands at their own expense, under such form of organization and un- 
der such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior as a condition of the transfer of such ownership: And provided fur- 
ther, That all reservoirs constructed under this act shall be perpetually op- 
erated and maintained by the Government as public works unless otherwise 
provided by act of Congress. 

Sec. 9. That where, in carrying out the provisions of this act, it becomes 
necessary for the construction, operation, or maintenance of any proposed 
reservoir or irrigation works to acquire any right or property, the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to acquire the same for the United States 
by condemnation under a process, and to pay from the arid-land-recla- 
mation fund the sums which may be needed for that purpose. 

Sxee. 10. That the United States circuit or district court of the district 
wherein such property is located shall have jurisdiction of proceedings for 
such condemnation, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, upon every application of the Secretary of the Interior, under 
thisact to cause proceedings to be commenced for condemnation within thirty 
days from the receipt of the application at the Department of Justice. And 
in all such condemnation proceedings the practice, pleadings, forms, and 
modes of proceedings in causes arising under the provisions of this act shall 
conform, as near as may be, to the practice, pleadings, forms, and proceed- 
ings existing at the time in like causes in the courts of record of the State 
within which such circuit or district court is held, any rule of the court to 
the contrary notwithstanding: Provided, That in cases in which a tract cov- 
ered by an spnoraeetes bona fide entry or by a patent is wholly or partially 
included within the limits of any proposed reservoir site or the site of any 
prepesed irrigation works the settler or owner thereof may, if he desires to 

o 80, relinquish the tract to the Government and may select in lieu thereof 
atract of vacant land open to settlement, not exceeding in area the tract 
covered by his entry or patent; and no charge shal! be made in such cases 
for making the entry of record or issuing the patent to cover the tract so 
selected, the usual register’sand receiver's fees and compensations being os 
from the arid-land-reclamation fund: Provided further, That in cases of un- 
perfected entries where the requirement of the laws respecting settlement, 
residence, improvement, etc., have been complied with, credit shall be 
allowed for the time spent on the relinquished entries: And provided further, 
That the election to take lieu lands as herein provided must be exercised 
within ninety days after notice, to be given before commencement of con- 
demnation proceedings. 

Sec. 11. That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intended 
to affect or in any way interfere with the laws of any State relating to rights 
to water or its distribution for irrigation; and in the selection of locations for 
the construction of reservoirs or irrigation works under this act the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall select localities where iu his judgment the provi- 
sions of this act can be carried into effect without any conflict or interfer- 
ence with tho laws of any State relating to irrigation; and the Secretary of 
the Interior may decline to let any contract for the construction of any pro- 
Re sed reservoir or irrigation works in any State until under the laws of such 
State the rights to the use of water from such reservoir or irrigation works 
in accordance with the provisions of this act shall be assured under the laws 
of such State. 

Swe. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereb 
pewesss to make such rules and regulations as may 

nto effect the various provisions of this act. 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ON IRRIGATION QUESTION. 


The arent question of the near future now looming up in national politics 
and legislation is irrigation. The duty of the Government in respect to the 
550,000,000 acres it owns is beyond reasonable dispute. Hereisan empire held 
in trust for the people which is worthless to them because there is no water 
to irrigate it and make it fertile for cultivation. Filled with enormous possi- 
bilities of wealth and empire, it repels population and is a bar to our national 
progress.—Newark (N. J.) Advertiser. 

Itis apparent that the river appropriations of the future are to contain 
allowances for improvements other than those required for navigation. 

Thedemand for the conservation of the water —— of mountain streams 
by the construction of dams in suitable gorges is rational, and will receive the 
consideration that is due tothe great question of reclaiming arid lands.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 

The great West is just waking up to the fact that if it chooses it can force 
the rest of the country to consent to inaugurate a general system of arid 
land irrigation by means of reservoirs or else suffer the defeat of the river 
and harbor bill, which supplies money for nearly every State in the Union 
except those which lie between the Mississippi and the Pacific and have few 
streams within their borders. There are ten States in this section that get 
ae at allin this bill, for which their representatives are asked to vote 
annually, and they are getting very tired of doing it and bid fair to insist on 
being given their share.—Champaign (1l.) News. 

_The Committee of Congress on Arid Lands is now considering the possi- 
bilities of irrigation in some sections of the United States which are at pres- 
ent among its unproductive portions. If it can set before the cultivators of 
this country the benefits of practical methods of carrying water to dry soil 
it will do a great work.—Taunton (Mass.) Gazette. 


authorized and em- 
necessary to carry 


THE WASTE PLACES. 


Irrigation of the vast arid regions of the West is in some respects a matter 
for which the nation must assume a certain degree of responsibility, if any 
practical work is to be done, for the reason that the National Government 
alone can exercise a sufficiently far-reaching authority to control such an 
undertaking. To put in operation a system of irrigation works extensive 
enough to redeem the lands within the limits of what our early geographers 
described as ‘the Great American Desert would require paramount rule to 
be put in force throughout a region extending into half a dozen States and 
Territories. The power of the United States, and that power alone, can 
effect such control. 

The opponents of national irrigation plans set up the assumption that a 
private corporation could secure the necessary authority by charter from 
the several Commonwealths concerned, but that is out of the question. The- 
oretically it might be done, but practically it never would be done.—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 

Advocates in Congress of the reclamation of arid lands by irrigation have 
concluded that if the Governmentcan spend $60,000,000a year on river and har- 
bor improvementsit ought to be able to helpirrigation projects to a moderate 
extent. Hence they are makinga determined effort tosecure an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the construction of a storage reservoirin Wyoming. Bills have 
also been introduced in both Houses of Congress with a view to furthering 
irrigation interests and laying the foundation for a general scheme of im- 
provements. The arid region embraces parts of Arizona, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, which, 
it is claimed, when brought under irrigation, will be capable of supporting 
millions of people. Private capital has already been invested in rec'aiming 
small portions of the aridterritory. Those who have studied the subject are 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of irrigation. Eminent Army engineers 
have testified that athorough system of storage reservoirs in the arid region 
would diminish the size and destructive force of the annual floods in the Mis- 
sissippi. Probably as our population increases and land becomes more diffi- 
cult to acquire the reclamation of the arid regions of the United States will 
receive the attention which it deserves. The subject is one of practical in- 
terestin the West, and was regarded of suflicient political importance to be 
given the indorsement of both of the great national conventions last year.— 
Battimore Sun. 

The Inquirer has never had any sympathy with the cheeseparers and the 

pullbacks who are constantly qpecess great national enterprises. We be- 
ieve in development and in the liberal use of money. It is necessary to 
dredge rivers and harbors for the benefit of commerce. We only wish that 
the wheat might be separated from the chaff and that there might be suffi- 
cient patriotism in Congress to cut out the mud streams and the frog ponds 
from the river and harbor bill and devote appropriations to the real works 
of necessity. Just as we believe in dredging the Delaware River to a depth 
that will permit the floating of the largest ocean steamship, we believe in 
irrigating the arid lands of the West. 

There are many square miles of these lands in Washington, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico, California, and the Dakotas. All that is 
needed to open these lands to settlement and to cultivation is water. The 
country around Salt Lake was once a desert, but to-day, because the water 
has been onan down from the mountains, it is a garden of roses. The 
great problem has been how to best promote irrigation, and the best solution 
of this problem to date is contained in the bill of Mr. HANSBROUGH of North 
Dakota, who has given much study tothe subject. It is not necessary to go 
into the intricate details of this measure, which deals with public entries and 
payments for the use of water, but the general proposition is to reserve the 
money obtained from the sale of public lands as an irrigation fund to be de- 
voted to storage reservoirs, diverting canals, and so on. 

The proposition seems to be eminently fair and well considered, and cer- 
_ the scheme is worth the serious attention of Congress.—Philadelphia 

nquirer. 


IRRIGATION OF ARID WESTERN LANDS WOULD MAKE MILLIONS OF HOME- 
SEEKERS HAPPY. 


The subject of irrigation has created an unusual amount of discussion 
during the present session of Congress. It has been found that there has 
been an organized effort to secure appropriations by the national legislature 
for the construction of Western irrigation works. Attempts have been made 
in every possible way to secure such appropriations. If defeated under one 
heading the effort has been vigorously renewed in some other way. 

The question before the public is, What is this irrigation problem? 
legitimate one for the Government to consider? 
be a benefit to the country? Along what linesis it drawn? In short, is it a 
question of really national import? 

Its Western advocates, regardless of political affiliations, declare that it is 
the most important national question to-day. Eastern legislators, regardless 
of party, are inclined to smile broadly at this assertion. If the internal his- 
tory of the American Republic is studied carefully, however, the conclusion 
will be reached that national irrigation, properly wrought out, is likely to 
shortly come to the front as one of the most important national questions of 
the day. It embodies, in its truest sense, the question of home-building, and 
the American people have been, up to the present time, essentially a nation 
of home-builders. In nocountry in the world is the desire for home-building 
sostrong. The wish to ownand have and live upon homes has led thousands 
of Americans to endure trials and hardships and to brave dangers almost be- 
yond conception. This controlling wish of the American people has con- 
quered a continent. The hardy pioneer, with his family — his earthly be- 
longings stowed in his wagon, looking for a home, has accomplished this. 
The locomotive has only followed the prairie schooner. 

Now, what has this to do particularly with irrigation? Simply that the 
ps alg for home-building under the old order hasdisappeared. New 
cheap homes within the means of the hardy settler are, under favorable con- 
ditions, no longer available. The opening here and there to settlement of 
a strip of good land, such as Oklahoma, and the following rush of ‘immigra- 
tion, attests to this, and also to the fact that the country is still full of home- 
seekers. Where, then, will they now turn? 

The new homes of the future must be found on irrigated lands. There 
are, according to accepted Government reports, aome 74,000,000 acres of rich 
Western land capable of irrigation if the Western waters are properly con- 
served. Irrigation is not an experiment in the United States, and there is 
no question raised as to the feasibility of this reclamation, but irrigation de- 
velopment in a private way has reached its limits. But since under irriga- 
tion yields are very large, a few acres of this land would generously support 
a family, so that with the lands irrigated rural homes would be provided for 
millions of citizens, waiting and anxious to go upon them. 

The advocates of the national irrigation policy urge that the Government 
should, where possible, build storage reservoirs to catch the flood waters of 
the Western streams and thus provide for the reclamation of these lands, 
The Newlands bill, now before the House committee, and its counterpart, 
the Hansbrough bill, on the Senate side, provide for the setting aside of the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands in the arid Statesand Territories as an 

‘arid-land reclamation fund,” to be used for building such reservoirs, and 
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that the cost of such construction shall be put upon the land reclaimed by 
them, and the land then offered for sale by the Government in small tracts 
to bona fide settlers upon easy terms. 

Who would come to the support of such a policy? 

More persons and a greater diversity of interests than supported the 
homestead act, and such legislation would be even more popular than the 
free-home enactments. What other proposition is before the country upon 
which labor and capital can better unite and which they can support, hand 
in hand, without clash or jealousy? ; 

Every labor union in the United States which has discussed the question 
has unanimously supported it; every combination of capital, of whatever 
sort, which has considered it, has given it unqualified indorsement. 

The opening of the vast area of Western lands by irrigation would provide 
cheap homes, certain of returning the owners a comfortable livelihood. It 
would create a valuable and growing market for every kind and description 
of manufactured product, and would thus be favored by all classes of manu- 
facturing and commercial interests in the country. It would insure cheaper 
living in the West, which would result in the opening of numberless mining 
properties whose grade of ore is not sufficiently high to warrant develop 
ment under geeey conditions. It would create a demand for transportation 
which would bring to its support every railroad interest. 

Can any proposition ever before the American people claim the support of 
a greater diversity of interests than the irrigation and reclamation of the 
vast and waste areas of arid land under an honest policy which would insure 
their settlement in small tracts by genuine home builders?—Philadelphia 
North American. 

NEW IRRIGATION PROPOSITION, 


The Congressional House Committee on Irrigation has voted to report an 
amendment tothe Newlands arid land bill, providing that the money received 
trom arid lands be devoted to purposes of reclamation. The amount re- 
ceived annually by the Government from land sales is about $4,000,000. 

To divide $4,000,000 annually among the arid-land States would give each 
only a mere pittance—too small to be of any practical value until it had been 
allowed to accumulate. If the Government would take this money:and con- 
struct one or, at the most, two reservoirs, something might be accomplished. 
The practical working of such a reservoir would demonstrate its usefulness, 
and the construction of more by special appropriation would speedily follow. 
If it is necessary to have a reservoir as an object lesson, let this be done. 
The arid region asks no holdup measure. It has suggested a practical scheme 
whereby the Government can reclaim 75,000,000 acres or more of its own lands 
and render them available for farms and home building. Itis entirely willing 
to see the scheme tested by one reservoir and to submit to the results. Its 
proposition is in the interest of the East as well as of the West. It is national 
in its scope, for it will place homes within the reach of 50,000,000 of people 
and create an era of permanent commercial and industrial prosperity that 
will benefit all sections of the Republic alike.—Denver News. 


ARID LANDS. 


Congressman NEWLANDSs's bill for the reclamation of arid lands seems alto- 
gether the fairest and most sensible yet introduced at Washington. The 
main features of the bill provide that, with an insignificant exception, all 
money received from the sale of poe lands in the arid and semiarid sec- 
tions shall form a special fund to be expended upon the reclamation of the 
lands sold. The work of reclamation is to be accomplished mainly by the 
erection of storage reservoirs and canals) When any system of reservoirs 
and canals shall have been completed in any section, the cost of such system 
shall be charged pro rata against each acre of land therein contained, and 
this acre rate shall be the cost of water right to be paid for in ten annual in- 
stallments by the purchasers of acreage. The money received from these 
water rights shall go into a fund to pay the cost of maintaining the water 
system in the district where these water rights have been uired. When 
it is known that last year the sales of arid lands footed $4,000,000, the value of 
the Newlands bill will be better appreciated. 

This seems a fair and equitable solution of a vexed question, for, hitherto, 
the great bar to legislation in this direction, and the consequent reclamation 
of arid lands, has been the aber sone of the people east of the Mississippi 
to pay taxes for the reclamation of lands lying west of that river, and mainly 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada.—Sacramento Bee. 


HOPE FOR IRRIGATION, 


At last there is a movement in the directionof reclaiming the arid lands 
that may after atime bear fruit. Inthe House of Representatives a bill has 
been introduced by Representative NEwWLANDS of Nevada, and in the Senate 
asimilar bill has been introduced by Senator HANSBROUGH, providing that 
all moneys received from the sales of public lands shall be expended by the 
Government in aidof land reclamation and irrigation on public lands. 

The fact that every dollar expended for irrigation of arid lands will make 
improvements in the public domain that will increase their value to more 
than the cost of irrigation, should be astrong argument in favor of the work, 
the expense of which will all be repaid by the increased value of the lands 
improved.—Helena Record. 

THE NEWLANDS BILL. 


Irrigation matters are prominent in Congress this winter and it looks as 
though liberal appropriations may be made for promoting eee projects 
in the West. The preliminary appropriation for the San Carlos reservoir in 
Arizona has passed the Senate, and the various other irrigation bills are being 
discussed. The one which is attracting most attention and which undoubt- 
edly has great merit is that introduced by Congressman NEWLANDS, of Ne- 
vada. It provides thatall money received from thesale of public lands in the 
arid and semiarid States be paid into a fund to be used in the construction 
of storage reservoirs. The fund will be known as the arid land reclamation 
fund. When an irrigation project instituted under this law is completed the 
total cost will be divided pro rata per acre of lands to be irrigated. The lands 
will then be subject to homestead entry, limited to 80 acreseach. The bill 
provides that the right to the use of water shall be perpetual. In case there 
should be enough water for additional private lands, the right to use such 
may be sold under the same conditions as ee going with the Government 
land. The provisions of this bill are very simple and obviate many of the ob- 
jections urged against the national irrigation policy. It isa measure with 
which it would be difficult for any reasonable man to find fault. Suppose the 
irrigation works, such as building reservoirs, cost $20 per acre. When the 
land is thrown open to entry each acre would be taxed $20, which amount can 
be paid in ten annual installments. As fast as the money is paid in, it is ap- 
mies to the original fund for use in the construction of additional reservoirs. 

n this way the money is used over and over again and much progress should 
be made in a small way in the reclaiming of arid lands. The sentiment in 
Congress seems to be favorable to woes projects and the friends of irri- 
gation are very hopeful.—Orange Judd Farmer. 

THE ARID LANDS BILL. 


It is not probable that the authors of the irrigation measure to be reported 
to the House expect to pass it at this session. It could doubtless pass the 
House if it has the support of the Committee on Rules, but it could not pass 
the Senate in case of any serious opposition. But it has been got into shape, 
avd has been or will be favorably reported, and the friends of irrigation will 
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now have a definite bill to fight for. And in the form in which it now comes 
it will be impossible to base specs upon any just grounds. It simply 
»rovides that the proceeds of the — land sales in the arid and semiarid 
States shall be applied to the development of those States by meansof irriga.- 
tion under the general provisions of the Newlands bill, upon which the 
Chronicle has already commented. This in its original form was a wise, 
just bill, under which, as amended, the irrigation system will be developed 
at public expense from the funds arising from land sales, and the cost of the 
permanent work be spread over the irrigated lands and paid by the settlers 
who get their land for nothing, but pay thenet cost of improvement. Owners 
of lands already taken up can obtain the water on precisely the same terme. 
The money to be advanced for reservoirs and ditches shall come from the 
sales of public lands. This is in accordance with a suggestion already made 
in the ‘Chronicle’ and destroys the excuse of the few Eastern opponents of 
national irrigation, while perfectly satisfying the West, as the revenue thus 
supplied will be all that could be profitably expended in any year. As years 
go on and the Treasury is recouped by payments for the improvements first 
made, the sums annually available will increase perhaps as rapidly as th 

legitimate demand for reservoirs can increase. All irrigation interests aro 
united in the support of this measure, which promises to become a law in the 
near future.—San Francisco Chronicle, 

In the Senate amendment to the river and harbor bill appropriating 
$290,000 for constructing reservoirs for arid lands in Wyoming, the first Fed- 
eral step has been taken in a colossal project which, if it is ever completed, 
will add nearly 600, 000,000 acres to the productive area of the public domain 
in the Western States. The preliminary to this action was arranged at the 
last session of Congress, when an appropriation of $100,000 was set aside to pay 
for surveys to ascertain in what region and to what extent the work of irri. 
gation could be successfully undertaken by the Federal Government. 
Another stage was reached when the National Irrigation Congress met in 
Chicago, in November last, and agreed upon a vast project of operations, to 
conduct which Congress was memorialized to appropriate $10,000,000 a year 
for a period of fifteen years. This memorial has not yet received any direct 
consideration in Washington, but representatives of the National Irrigation 
Congress have been industriously at work among both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and the $290,000 appropriation for reservoirs in Wyoming is a sign 
that their efforts have not been wholly ineffective. 

The scope of the undertaking which has thus received practical recogni- 

tion from the Federal Government is tremendous. Its promoters contend 
that more than 600,000,000 acres of land now arid and useless can be reclaimed 
and made capable of supporting a population of 50,000,000 persons if the avai! 
able water supply is properly utilized. These lands are scattered throughout 
the vast reaches extending from Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona to 
Wyoming and Montana. ‘To fertilize these tracts and make them productive 
by constructing —- reservoirs and irrigation ditches would give them a 
value estimated as high as $500,000,000 and attract to them an enormous and 
prospercns population. The lands are there, at present sterile and worth 
ess. The water is within reach, but now largely running to waste. The 
question is, Can these two elements be brought together and made produc- 
tive at a cost that will justify the enterprise? Men of practical experience 
in such work say that they can be, and if such is the fact all sensible Ameri 
cans will agree that they should be. 

The practicability of irrigation on an extensive scale has been conclusively 
demonstrated. In the West more than $100,000,000 has already been thus in 
vested under State and individual control, and the lands so treated have 
increased in value a hundredfold. The only things to consider are whether 
the work should be undertaken by the Federal Government on the large tracts 
of arid land belonging to the nation, whether these tracts should be turned 
over tothe States within whose borders oy lie on condition that they shall 
be watered, or whether the whole project of irrigation should be intrusted 
to ao enterprise. 

vith what has been accomplished, the question of irrigation is bound to 
command a yearly increasing degree of public attention from this time for- 
ward. Inits coupe and importance itisanationalquestion. The possibility 
already conceded—of reclaiming from the desert an area of territory large 
enough for an empire and compelling it to yield subsistence for 50,000,000 
human beings who shall thus be added to our 76,000,000 of American producers 
and consumers—this magnificent project is enough to stir the dullest imag 
ination.—New York Mail and Express. 


IRRIGATION IN CONGRESS. 


If any bill is passed by the present Congress in aid of storage irrigation 
reservoirs—which now looks extremely doubtful—it will be the Hansbrough 
Newlands bill. They are similar bills, one introduced in the Senate and the 
other in the House. In the Senate the measure is pressed by Senator HANs 
BROUGH, and favorable report has been made by the Public Lands Committee, 
backed by approval of the Interior Department. ae 

This bill, writes Executive Chairman George H. Maxwell, of the N ational 
Irrigation Association, should have the united support of the West. The 
passage at this session would give a tremendous impetus to Western develop- 
ment. It removes much of the old opposition from the East to make dire:t 
appropriations for storage reservoirs and arid land reclamation in the West, 
because it only sets aside the proceeds from the sale of public lands as a fund 
to be used by the National Government for this purpose. ‘ This will provide 
a fund of several millions a year,” says Mr. Maxwell. “In my judgment, 
he continues, “ there is no doubt that a few object lessons in actual construc 
tion, showing the great resulting benefits, would so much further remo\ 
Eastern opposition that it would be but a step tosecure direct appropriations 
enlarging this fund to any desired amount in reason, and to bring about tho 
full inauguration of the policy of national water sto as advocated in the 
Chittenden report. The way to get what we want in the West is to get it b) 
gradual stages.” Pa 

If this bill can be passed at this session, of which a week only remains,! 
will be welcomed by the West. If it fails for want of time,it can be reintro- 
duced and pressed with more certainty of success at the next session. In 
the meantime the spring session of the National Irrigation Association 4° 
Colorado Springs should be utilized by all friends of this movement to get & 
definite understanding among all the Congressional delegations of the arid 
land States as to just what they want, and just what they will put into a i 
There has been considerable pulling at cross purposes by Western members, 
not from hostile intent, but from a difference of opinion asto details. A con 
ference on the bill and a definite understanding will result inastronger move 
ment than ever. If this Hansbrough-Newlands bill can be obtained, or 4 
similar one, a fund will soon be provided [rue the utility of storage 
reservoirs can be = demonstrated. en such demonstration shal! 
have been made the task o » ) 
voirs will have been rendered an easy one,and the reclamation of 75,00), 
acres of arid public land will go rapidly on.—Denver News. 


AN IRRIGATION PLAN. 


The agitation in favor of Government irrigation of the arid lands of the 
couutry has resulted in the introduction of a dozen bills in Congress, most 0 
which are merely tentative, being designed to begin the work experimenta ih 
These measures are generally opposed by Eastern people, but the bill which 
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Representative NewLanps, of Nevada, has offered is designed to disarm op- 
yosition. 

’ The Newlands bill provides, in brief, for raising a special reclamation fund 
from the proceeds of sales of Government arid lands. The bill authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to procure plans for reservoirs and to withdraw 
from entry the lands which it is proposed to irrigate from them, and to enter 
into contracts for the construction of such reservoirs, the cost to be payable 
out of the arid land reclamation fund. Upon the completion of each irriza- 
tion project the total cost of it is to be ascertained and divided pro rata per 
acre of the lands to be irrigated, and such amount shall be a charge against 
the lands as the cost of the water right. It is further provided that the lands 
are to be subject to homestead entry, each entry to be limited to 80 acres, and 
the water right is to be paid for in annual payments extending over ten years. 
All ae received from the sale of water rights are to go into the reclama- 
tion fund. 

The San Francisco Call thinks that this bill may not encounter hostility 
from the East. “An important feature of the measure,” says that paper, 
“is that it meets the objection made by Eastern Congressmen that the recla- 
mation of the arid lands by the Government would be in effect to tax the 
East for the benefit of the West. The objection is not valid, for the lands 
after redemption would be available for Eastern homeseekers as well as for 
Western men, and the upbuilding of that great region would benefit all sec- 
tions of the Union. Nevertheless, since the objection is made it is just as well 
to meet it. By the Newlands scheme the fund for the redemption of the 
arid lands is to be obtained from the sale of Western lands. Perhaps that 
will lead Oastern men to look upon the great enterprise with more favor, and 
if that be so,a ———— of the work may be made much sooner than is now 
expected.”—San Di Tnion. 


ego 
NATIONAL IRRIGATION. 


Congress has at length taken up the subject of the reclamation of the arid 
portion of our national domain, and while no legislation is to be expected at 
this session, except the usual appropriations for surveys and investigations, 
the tone of the discussion indicates that public sentiment is ripe for begin- 
ning construction. A small portion of the Eastern farming community seem 
to fear that the opening of these new lands will impair the value of Eastern 
farms, but as the Secretary of the Interior lately pointed out in an official 
communication to a Congressional committee, “the creation of these homes 
* * * willin no way reduce the value of the lands now cultivated. The 
crops produced in the arid regions are entirely distinct in their nature from 
those of the humid East and seek other markets.’’ The Secretary might 
have added that under no probable limit of national expenditure will land be 
made ready for homes as fast as the increase of population provides new 
people to occupy them. 

There are a few who object to the expenditure as a “bad precedent.” It 
is far too late to raise such anissue. The principle of improving the national 
domain at the national expense was established when the first jetty was built 
to protect a harbor or the first snag taken from a navigable stream. More 
than that, from the foundation of the Government the United States has 
been selling the national domain and putting the money into the general 
sronseey, rom which some part has gone toimprove the harbors of Atlantic 
cities and the rivers of States which never had any distinct ownership in the 
lands from whose sale they derived benefit. Now that the time has come, 
shall no part of the money derived from the sale of these lands be employed 
for the benefit of the States in which they are situated? The people of the 
United States have received hundreds of millions of dollars from the sale of 
public lands. Even now, after having given away and while continuing to 
give away enormous quantities of land, the slaes continue. 

During the last fiscal year the cash sales of land by the United States 
amounted to $2,899,731, of which $2,286,191 comes from States wholly or in part 
arid. These sales have continued for years, and will continue for years 
longer; and shall not those arid States, by the sale of whose lands the National 
Treasury is replenished, receive some benefitfrom that Treasury? Shall they 
not at least receive the poor boon of an advance to reclaim the dry lands to 
be repaid by the settlers as they take it? Tho nation has no moral right to 
give away all the land in these States which is readily susceptible of tillage 
and leave the State areas of public land which pay no taxes and which the 
Government refuses to make habitable by national improvement. The pub- 
lic has recognized the justice of these claims. The sons of the objecting 
farmers of the East are eager to get homes upon these lands, and the manu- 
facturers are anxious that they should afford a market for their products. 
When these States get all that they ask they will not begin to get back what 
they have directly contributed to the Treasury of the nation from the single 
source of the lands within their boundaries.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


ARID LAND RECLAMATION. 


The discussion of irrigation matters in Senate and House has developed 
many ideas on both sides of the controversy as to whether the arid lands 
should beimproved at Government expense. Someof the Western members 
have clearly nanimated purely by local considerations. Some ofthe East- 
ern members, in their desire to prevent the expenditure of pyblic money in 
the West, have been led into an exposure of their ignorance of the matter 
under discussion which should be a warning to aspiring statesmen to confine 
their efforts to more familiar fields. The entire question at issue, so far as 
Congress is concerned, is the principle involved, and not the manner in which 
it may be carried out. The latter can safely be left in the hands of experts 
who are prepared to give the Government the benefit of their full experience. 

The time will come when the millions of acres of fertile land now unin- 
habitable for lack of water will be needed for homes and as an outlet for a 
rapidly increasing population. With the pressure which is always behind a 
measure conferring local benefits, it will be decided long before the real ue- 
cessity arises that the people need more room, and as a general poop it 
can safely be left to the influences of such pressure to accomplish all that is 
necessary in extending the habitable area. It is equally certain, however, 
that in time money will be spent by the Government for the reclamation of 
arid lands, and in view of this there is one step Congress should take which 
admits of nodelay. The possibilities of water conservation should be fully 
determined, and all Government land which will come under the influence 
of works to be constructed later on should be reserved from settlement or 
entry. In view of the present wide divergence of opinion as to the propriety 
of spending money for the actual reclamation of this land, a compromise 
should easily be reached providing for the advance eee necessary and 
= the protection of Government interests later on.—New York Commercial 

advertiser. 


EXPANSION. 


The reflex action from the Territorial expansion craze that took possession 
of the people at the close of the Spanish war is being manifested in a univer- 
sal determination to press upon Congress the advisability of reclaiming our 
arid domain. There appears no good reason for the acquisition of trans- 
oceanic territory when an area equal to that now under cultivation if the 

hited States awaits only the proper distribution of its annual moisture to 
make it the most productive section of North America. 

Since the Chicago meeting of the National Irrigation Association the met- 
Topolitan press from Maine to San Francisco has been unanimous in urging 


upon Cage the necessity for national control of the water sources in the 
regions where irrigation is possible. That a large per cent of the 75,000,000 
acres of sterile toatl ean be made productive by a system of storage reser- 
voirs all now admit; that the work of building these reservoirs and the main 
canals is the duty of the General Government no one denies. 

This irrigation proposition applies not only to the arid regions adjacent 
to mountain ranges but to reaches of semiarid plains like the western half of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. Here the construction work to retain 
the surplus rainfall is less apg / and comparatively simple. Besides raising 
the waters of the rivers to a higher level by means of dams, a system o 
earthworks in the coulees will store the surface drainage for use in dry sea- 
sons, and afford increased surface for evaporation, thus tending to increase 
the local rainfall. 

It is a well known fact that the drainage of swamps and the practice of 
tiling the lowlands in our Mississippi Valley States have so reduced the 
amount of local moisture that dry spells are becoming much more numerous. 
In large sections of Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota where 
crops were never known to fail twenty years ago. the uncertainty of crops, 
owing to drought, is causing much inconvenience and anxiety. The farmers 
of these fertile regions will soon be compelled to devise means to store the 
water, that in times past they were so anxious to be rid of. They are face to 
face with the question of partial irrigation. 

Nor is the fear of drought the only cause of anxiety flowing from the 
wasteful disposition of moisture. The fear of floods is now becoming a con- 
stant quanti:y to the owners of all bottom lands along the rivers. The citi- 
zens of Portage, Wis., have just petitioned the State legislature for aid to 
defend themselves against the annual floods of the Wisconsin River. The 
floods of the Ohio River have become historical; so have the floods of the 
rivers of Texas. The question of protection against floods and that of a 
national system of irrigation are inseparable. The floods of the Lower Mis- 
sissippiare becoming anational menace. The root of the evil must be sought— 
the floods must be retained at the head waters of the great river and its trib- 
utaries and turned to some useful end instead of running reckless to the sea. 

This irrigation agitation promises to be of as much benefit to the old, set- 
tled, and semihumid districts as to the arid section. It is educating the 
public, giving to the people facts the possession of which will make concert of 
action possible. 

In reclaiming the semidesert wastes of our Western States every citizen 
of the country is interested. Every city from the coast tothe heart of the 
continent will be directly benefited by the increased population of our inte- 
rior domain. The region that it is proposed to redeem will support a popu- 
lation of 100,000,000. 

Every business interest from the selling of apples to the railroads should 
urge upon Congress immediate and favorable action on this question of inte- 
rior expansion.—St. Paul Globe. 


RECLAIMING ARID LANDS. 


Although but alittle over two weeks remain of the present session of Con- 
gress, it is gratifying to note that the Newlands bill, providing for a com- 
prehensive scheme of arid-land reclamation, was yesterday reported by the 
committee of the House having it in charge at Washington. It is quite a 
feat to have such a bill reported. 

It is not likely that anything will be done to make the billa law. asitisa 
matter which has the suggestion of an appropriation about it. The latter 
subject is now the most painful one which afflicts the mind of the legislator. 
The period has approached when there is opportunity to make a tentative 
footing of the long columns of figures which stand for Government expendi- 
tures. The resultisrather appalling and is making some Congressmen afraid 
togo home. Those who got what their constituents wanted in the way of 
pie will have to face that phrase of reprobation, “ billion-dollar Congress,” 
while those who failed to secure any legislative loot will be blamed for ex- 
travagance as well as their own ill success and “‘easiness”’ in letting the other 
fellows get away with it. 

The attention of Congress henceforth to the end of the session will be occu- 
pied mainly with paring down the billion creation to make it look like the 
million structures with which wearefamiliar. The Newlands bill for reclaim- 
ing desert lands will therefore have no show, although it is one of those meas- 
ures which belong in the investment class, promising dividends, as distin- 
guished from those which provide for the national bread and butter, and the 
still larger class of luxuries and superfluities. 

Among the provisions of the Newlands billis one that provides that the 
receipts from the sales of lands in the so-called arid States shall be devoted 
to reclaiming remaining lands which are still arid and subject to reclama- 
tion. This seems like a fair proposition and it has a suggestion of an endless 
chain about it—one acre when sold will have the power to make a fraction 
of another acre habitable and salable, The sales of land in the arid States 
during the past year have amounted to about $4,000,000, and this amount, if 
wisely expended, might put many acres of the “desert on the market at 
gilt-edge prices. 

But it seems that the Government needs this money for other purposes 
this year, such as armies, navies, ship subsidies, etc. It is too poor this year 
to think of making land for more homes. Instead of adding a few acres to 
the old farm there is a disposition to buy a new piano and some furniture for 
the home. 

There were other grounds for opposition to the bill in the House besides 
the alarming prospect that the money of the Government will run short. 
There were intimations that the project is not constitutional. This is not at 
all surprising. The venerable instrument which is supposed to guard oar 
liberties is responsible for many queer happenings. It is now engaged in an 
unbecoming struggle with our glorious flag over the’mere question of preced- 
ence in some islands which we recently acquired. It has knocked out our 
income tax ——— and at the same time has trampled in the dust the 
ambitions of the very citizens who applauded it for that act. With sucha 
record for “knocking” there need be little surprise to find it squelching the 
Newlands bill. Anythingso transparently simple and sensible is quite likely 
to be unconstitutional.—Los Angeles Express. 


TO RECLAIM ARID LANDS. 


Omaha’s Commercial Club has taken an advanced position on the matter of 
irrigation, being among the foremost in advocating the proposition that the 
General Government assist in the work of reclaiming thearidregions. Fully 
ayear ago the Commercial Clubannounced its position on this matter and has 
since consistently worked along the lines then laid down. Its present effort 
to secure the adoption of a memorial to Congress by the legislature is but an- 
other step in the direction of the general move. 

There is no questioning the logic of the Commercial Club's position. The 
general work of reclaiming the arid lands of the West has proceeded to 
almost the limit of private resource or State interest. This is not because 
the ventures in the way of irrigation have been found unprofitable, for wher- 
ever land has been put under ditch and a water supply has been found ayail- 


able the return in crops has been amply remunerative. But certain ques- 
tions have arisen concerning the use of interstate waters which can not be 
determined by State legislation, and these must be taken cognizance of by 
The conservation of the water supply is the real 
Nearly all of the unreclaimed arid region is still public 


the General Government. 
key to the situation. 














domain, owned by the people of the United States. As such the interest of 
the peop!e lies directly in the course of action proposed by the Commercial 
Club 

Efforts at securing the reclamation of this arid land through legislation 
designed to encourage and stimulate State and individua) action, such as the 
Carey desert land law, have been only partly successful. Much land has 
been taken up under that act and similar legislation, but its development 
has been hampered for lack of means sufficient to control the conditions sur- 
rounding the water supply. Experts who have studied the question deeply 
are agreed that the desert can only be redeemed through a general and com- 
prehensive plan for the control of the water. As to details there is some dis- 
pute, which can only be determined after a thorough investigation. 

One thing is certain. Only the General Government can provide the 
means and exercise the authority needed for the successful establishment 
and maintenance of the general system that will be necessary for the con- 
servation of the water needed to carry on the irrigation of the vast area now 
lying idle. It is to secure this Government action that the Commercial Club 
is now working. Its efforts should have the hearty support not only of the 
legislature, but of all who have the real welfare of the West at heart. —-Omaha 
Bee 
PLAN BIG MOVEMENT-—NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE WOULD RECLAIM ARID 

LANDS. 


What promises to be one of the greatest undertakings in the history of the 
country practically found its inception yesterday at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Business League, when resolutions were 
drawn up and adopted calling upon Congress for an annual appropriation of 
$250,000 for surveys of irrigation works for the reclamation and settlement of 
arid lands in the West. While it remained for the National Business League 
to take the first active steps in the matter, that body was not the first to 
propose such a scheme. That the business interests of the West demand 
that the millions of acres of the public land in the West be developed and that 
part of the country be allowed thereby to progress in proportion to the East 
is admitted generally throughout the country. 

Through George H. Maxwell, executive chairman of the National Irriga- 
tion Association, was the plan brought before the National Business League, 
and the former body based its action mainly upon a report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, which stated that 74,000,000 acres in the western half of the 
United States, capable of supporting 50,000,000 persons, can be reclaimed by 
irrigation. 

Already favorable action on the matter has been taken by a number of 
local and national organizations, and resolutions indorsing the movement 
have been adopted by the Commercial Club of St. Paul, Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Paul, Commercial Club of Omaha, the Missouri River Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association, National Irrigation Congress, Trans-Mississippi Commer- 
cial Congress, St. Louis Manufacturers’ Association, Los Angeles Board of 
Trade, National Association of Merchants and Travelers, Chicago, the Mis- 
souri Press Association, and other organizations and individuals.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 

THE ARID LANDS OF THE WEST. 


[By Charles W. Maier, third vice-grand master of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen. ] 


It has been said by those who claimed to be in possession of facts and fig- 
ures that west of the Mississippi River there is land enough to insure living 
for 100,000,000 of people; as it is now, there are scarcely more than 10,000,000 
of people in that part of the United States that farm for a livelihood. One of 
the greatest drawbacks to the farmer in the West is the lack of precipitation 
at the time when it is most needed to mature the growing crops. ‘To solve 
this question and solve it right will require brainsand plenty of money as well. 

A few years ago the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad experi- 
mented in western Kansas in trying to make it rain, but their efforts proved 
a failure. To agitate the atmosphere and bring rain was out of the question. 
From that day until the present time little, if anything, has ever been heard 
of the “rainmaker.”’ That millions of acres of land west of the great river 
would produce vegetation if there were plenty of rainfall, that now is bar- 
ren, is not doubted by those who are acquainted with the present existing 
conditions. 

In western Kansas there is plenty of rain during the months of April, 
May, and June, but as farmerstry toraise corn more moisture is needed in 
July and August than at any other time for this kind of agrowing crop. In 
many other Western States water is needed toinsure crops of whatever kind 
is putinthe ground. Orchards and vineyards will nottbriveinadry climate. 
Water is needed to make trees and vines grow as well asto bear and produce 

rood fruit. 
. To visit California and see the fine orchards and vineyards laden down 
with good fruits nearly every year is to appreciate the fact that if it were 
not for the water that is brought to the farm by irrigating ditches and is 
taken over the land to nourish the trees and yines there would be little, if 
any, fruit raised in that great State. 

To see the orange groves at Riverside, Cal., ladendown with oranges, many 
of the trees with their limbs propped up to keep them from breaking, is a 
sight worth seeing. This ae 
acre, and if it were not for water brought to the orange orchards by irrigat 
ing ditches this same land would not be worth paying taxes upon; but as it 
is, it is valuable and a regular paradise to look upon, and I have often won- 
dered if there was anything more needed in that part of the country to make 
man’s happiness complete. Many acres of alfalfa hay grow in California 
where there is plenty of water,and the same thing can be said of many other 
Western States at the present day. 
under cultivation in the West, made so by irrigation, there is still many 
times more good land that would produce just as well if there were plenty 
of water to irrigate the land. 

‘Tis true, in the spring of the year there is plenty of moisture for all pur- 
poses, but as warm weather approaches the snow in the mountains disap- 
pears, and as there is no place to store the water it soon finds itself in the sea; 
and when summer is on in dead earnest the snow is all melted away; the 
streams quit running; trees and vegetation suffer on account of lack of 
moisture, 

There is now a bill before Congress asking for an appropriation of $9.000,000 
to build storage reservoirs to hold the flood waters that would otherwise run 
away. 

Thisisa preiecs only a government can or should undertake in order that 
such an undertaking may be made a success. 

That a private individual or corporation should undertake to get control 
of such an enterprise after Congress appropriates this money should not be 
allowed under any circumstances. 

The Government should own and control all storage reservoirs and water- 
ways leading to all ditches that carry water to the consumer. 

Again, no one individual should be allowed to own one acre more land than 
he could himself use. 

To allow land speculators to get control of valuable land would be a curse 
to the country. ‘There are many personsto-day who would be only too glad 
to get out upon farms and make a living if they were only sure of raising 
crops 


is worth as much as a thousand dollars per | c eg 
| every section of our country and every class of our citizens. I 


Notwithstanding the many acres of land | 
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The lack of moisture is the only drawback, as a rule, that prevents tho 
farmer from making a good crop each year. 

Crop failures are almost unknown in countries where they are watered hy 
artificial process. 

The crowded conditions of our cities demand that something be done for 
the people who are compelled to work fora living. Once outof employment 
it now seemsa hard matter toget a position anywhere or at any kind of wor} 
Railroad men find it a hard matter to get employment, even if there is 
to be had. The first questions that are asked of a railroad man on » 
every road are, “How old areyou?” ‘* What is your weight?” * What 
have you last worked for?” and “Are your references all right?” etc. Now 
if it happens to be a locomotive fireman that is being asked these questions 
and if he should happen to be 30 years of age, weight less than 160 p 
also lack a fair education, and can not get a reference from a railroad of) 
whom he last worked for, he is told there is no employment for him, not 
standing the fact that he can handle the pick and scoop successfully. Any ono 
of these questions asked and failed to be answered will keep the fireman | 

roing to work, and what is true in case of the fireman is true of all train n. 

t does not seem that experience cuts much figure, as an inexperienced jan 
could be standing byand he could get employment as fireman, thoug) he 
never threw a shovel of coal into an engine in his life. Ali the requir 
that he would need to have would be that he was not over 26 years of a 

Therefore, when railroad men lose their usual employment, it would | 
nice thing if they could go out on a little piece of lantand make a living an 
be independent. But on account of the failure of crops year after y: 
there are not many who care to undertake the task of trying to mak: 
ing by farming. 

It willalways be impossible to store enough water to supply the wants of al 
the tillers of the soil, and even if there were plenty of water, some portions 
of our valleys could not be irrigated on account of the rolling condi f 
the country. 

One other thing can be done to assist nature in bringing rain, and that is 
to prevent the destruction of our forests, and call upon all people to plant 
trees wherever it is possible to do so, and there will be little, if any, trouble 
in getting plenty of rainfall. 

The writer well remembers when the “rain belt’? in Kansas only ex- 
tended about 75 miles west of the Missouri State line. Now it is twice that 
distance. This change has been undoubtedly brought about by the farmers 
tilling the soil and planting forests; and if this good work is kept up. tho 
time will come when hot winds and droughts will be almost unknown in 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

That something must be done in these United States to help the laborin 
classes is a fact worth considering, and nothing better can be acconip)is! 
than for our Government to go ahead and appropriate money and carry « 
the storing of water and encourage the planting of forests, in order th: 
those who wish to till the soil can doso, and at the same time be assure 
living after they work hard for the same. Workingmen can not get alon 
very well when they are idle half of the time; and such is the fact, as can be 
proven, for when business falls off, workingmen are laid off until su 1e3 
as business increases again. This worksa hardship tothe man who is try 
hard to take care of his family. 

One thing more before we conclude, and that is this: Whatever Congress 
does in the way of appropriating money to store the flood waters the 
country for irrigating purposes, the project must be owned by ors O} nd 
for the good of the people; or, in other words, owned and controlled by the 
Government, and private individuals and corporations should kee} 


off. 

If the a do not own the new enterprise for themselves, look out for 
what will surely follow. There will be a water meter on every irrivating 
ditch, and the water rate will be so high that few will be able to buy 

Let that which is given to us by Him who rules the universe be free. sud 
to be used by the people for their own good and to their own advantage.— 
Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine. 
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THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION MOVEMENT. 


The national irrigation movement has now advanced to a stage wher 3 
no longer a question as to whether the Federal Government shall undertake 
the irrigation of the arid lands which it owns, but as to the ways and 1 18 
by which this desirable object may most satisfactorily be attained. 

The new president of the National Irrigation Association, Th ° 
Walsh, has issued 2 circular letter in which he states tbat he hasc l 
toact as president »° the association because he is profoundly impre th 
the far-reaching irportance of its objects. In this letter Mr. Walsh : 

“ The problem .s broadly national in its scope and can be solved in n 
way than by the adoption of the national policy advocated by our ass: 

The public domain is the property of the whole people and must be « 

tered as a trust for their benefit, and not another acre of it should « 
ceded to any State or Territory for any purpose or granted away t 

but an actual bona fide settler or home-builder on the land, and then i 
small farms. The great reservoirs and irrigation works necessary t : 
the water within reach of settlers must be built by the National Gov 

“ The reclamation and settlement of this great arid region wou 


farm or home in the West would create a new customer for our ni 
and manufacturers in the East, and when we can multiply these new s 
by millions, the magnitude of the problem brings it home to every 
man in the country, as a matter of immediate individual interest a 
portance.” 
These sentences have the right ring. Mr. Walsh goes on to spea 
evil results from the tendency of our population to congregate in gr« 
and insists that, as Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has aptly said, t! 
homes of the country are the “safeguards of the nation.” It has bee 
the isolation of country life which has driven so many from the cou 
the city, and irrigation will do more than anything else to remove | 
lation, because with it necessarily comes intensive culture, sma'! 
trees, plants, beautiful farm homes, good roads, free rural mail ¢ 
near-by neighbors, schools, churches, and an attractive so ‘ial env ir 
As Mr. Walsh says, whoever has seen the irrigated colonies of Cai 
Colorado will appreciate this better than it can be described. |! 
says, this broad humanitarian phase of the movement that first a' 
him to it. oe 
To carry out the plans of the association, national legislation wi!! be 
sary, and all members are urged to promptly and earnestly respond 
request made of them for their cooperation to further any legislat 
the association may indorse, because it is promised that none will be! 
unless it shall have had the most careful consideration, and shall )) 
wise, just, and conservative. : 
The Times recently published a number of extracts from articles 
tional irrigation, which have appeared of late in leading daily papers 
country, more than 100of which have so far strongly indorsed the mov 


in the course of a recent editorial on this subject the St. Paul Globe i st 

* Without doubt this problem of irrigation with its corollaries is the 1 
important and far-reaching proposition ever hones before Congress. 
can 


side it the Isthmian Canal project seems insignifi 

















“One hundred million should be appropriated at once to be expended on 
the continuing-contract system. The work will of necessity cover man 
years. There would be no opposition to this enterprise. While the nation is 
spending millions to subdue the Tagals, a moiety might be ventured to sub- 
due the rebellious acres in the heart of our country.” 

Undoubtedly the first work in this line which the Government should un- 
dertake is the construction of a dam on the Gila River at San Carlos, in Ari- 
gona, because this improvement would not only bring under cultivation a 
large area of arid land for the use of white settlers, but would also relieve 
the urgent needs of thousands of friendly Indians, who are now inastarving 
condition because the water upon which they have been dependent for cen- 
turies has been diverted by white settlers above them. This improvement 
would be not only a striking object-lesson of the advantage of irrigation on 
a large seale, but also an act of mercy and justice.—Los Angeles Times. 


IRRIGATION ON THE NILE. 


British brains and enterprise is about to convert the valley of the Nile 
intoa veritable Garden of Eden. What Joseph attempted when he was vir- 
tual ruler of Egypt will be accomplished by the present Egyptian Govern- 
ment with the counsel and assistance of British engineers and capital. 

A dam across the Nile near its mouth has for some time made the delta an 
agricultural paradise. The success of this first attempt to hold the surplus 
water for the time of need was so great that a second dam was projected at 
Assouan, 700 miles up the valley. This enterprise has just been completed. 
it isa stupendous structure of granite—a triumph of engineering skill—and 
will retain the waters of the Nile sufficient toirrigate the valley for 150 miles 
back and down to the dam above the delta. Another dam, 300 miles farther 
up the Nile, is under way which, when constructed, will complete a system 
ot irrigation 1,000 miles long and from 100 to 300 miles broad. 

Here is an object lesson for the United States on the question of redeem- 
ing our desert empire of the West. With these immense reservoirs the 
tillers of the valley of the Nile will not be subject to the capricious fluctua- 
tions of that historic stream, but can sow with the absolute certainty of reap- 
ing in time of harvest. The predictions of the engineers who constructed 
the lower dam on the Nile near Cairo have been verified so completely that 
entire confidence is felt in the promises made on behalf of the reservoir at 
Assouan, 

[t would pay the Government or the National Irrigation Association to 
dispatch a committee of experts to examine and report on this British- 
Ecyvptian system of irrigation. 

The American public is interested in this Nile enterprise for other than 
agricultural and scientific reasons. 

Great Britain is in Egypt for a purpose. Thescheme to reclaim the great 
valley of the Nile from the desert sands has a deeper meaning than a desire 
to develop Egypt. The raw materials required by British textile factories 
must —_ from some other and nearer source than AmericaandIndia. This 
ls imperative. 

The competition of the United States will otherwise drive the British 
produets out of the world’s markets. As Napoleon saw in Egypt a field of 
conquest and a basis from which he could strike England in the t, so Eng- 
land sees in Egypt a field for a commercial conquest—a means by which she 
can oppose the ruinous advance of American competition. 

With the vast valley of the Nile subject to the dominion of man, England 
will have at her back door a cotton-producing section as great as our South- 
ern States; not so great in geographical extent, but fully as great in produc- 
ing power. 

“The new is old and the old is ever new.” The enterprise of the twentieth 
century returns to the cradle of the world to drive back the desert lands and 
to people it again with millions of busytoilers. The engineering skill that 
reared the pyramids left an enduring monument, but the skill that erected 
the Assouan dam will do more, it will cause the Sphinx to speak after its cen- 
turies of silence and in the smiling valley will reveal to us what Egypt was 
when the Pharaohs ruled.—St. Paul Globe. 


THE LESSON OF LOST CITIES. 


The account which we published on Sunday last of the intensely interest- 
ing archwological discoveries iv Syria piques curiosity to ask some pertinent 
and important questions. There were found, largely in an admirable state 
of preservation, the remains of nearly twoscore splendid and extensive cities. 
In what way have they been so marvelously well kept while other abandoned 
cities of later date have crumbled into almost unrecognizable ruin? And 
how was it ible for a population of many millions to be sustained in pros- 
perity and luxury in a region which is now so inhospitable a desert that, to 
use Sheridan’s grim words, a bird flying over it must carry his rations with 
him? We know that once it was a fertile land. The richness of the pastures 
and flocks and herds of Bashan has for ages been proverbial, and to this day 
the orchards of Damascus and the wheat fields of the Hauran are the admi- 
ration — world. Why is this land of the 33 cities a glaring desert of sand 
and basalt? 

We may answer our first question with the last. The remains of the cities 
have been preserved partly because they were well built and partly because 
ever since their abandonment the land has been an arid desert. There is no 
vegetation and there is no humidity. ‘There is a fair amount of rain from 
October to May—the annual precipitation at Jerusalem is about the same as 
at Chicago—and from May to October there are nightly dews. But, falling 
upon beds of sand or slopes of limestone and basalt, all such moisture swiftly 
vanishes, leaving no trace behind. Inso dry an air the deserted buildings 
may well be imperishable. But what change has thus “dried up realms to 
deserts?” The answer is not difficult to find. It is to be read in the traces 
of vast irrigation systems, now for centuries neglected, and in the well- 
maintained systems which keep Damascus and the Hauran fertile to this day. 

Whether or not the country was ever well wooded may now be an unan- 
swerable question, though it is at least reasonable to oaprene that at one time 
it was profusely clothed with vegetation, arboreal and herbal, which was de- 
stroyed by the recklessness and prodigality of man, as it is to-day being de- 
stroyed in our own land. Certain it is that when these “lost cities” were in 
their prime the fertility of the land was maintalned by systematic irrigation, 
which not only supplied needed moisture to the soil, but also, by fostering 
vegetation, aided in conserving and regulating the natural moisture that fe 
from the clouds. As long as the people were there and kept up irrigation 
works the land was fertile. As soon asthe people were removed—whether 

y slaughter of war, by pestilence, or by any other means, we know not-—the 
work of artificial irrigation ceased and the land became a desert. Rain con- 
tinued to fall copiously for half the year, but it fell upon a soil void of vege- 
tation. The result was that its precipitate torrents washed the soil away, 
leaving the hillsides mere slopes of rocks. : 

, That is the explanation of the conditions which to-day prevail in that land 
of lost cities. Weshall be blind ihdeed if we donot perceive in it a lesson -_ 
and valuable to our own land. Exactly what has occurred in Syria might 
occur in the United States. Nay, in incipient degree it is to-day occurring, 
and that within a few hours’ ride ofthe city of New York. There are regions 
in this State where forests have been ruthlessly swept away and the land left 
bare. The result is that hillsides once covered with vegetation and with deep, 
Tich soil are now glaring slopes of naked rock; streams which once flowed 
steadily the whole year round are now raging and destructive torrents for a 
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time and the rest of the year entirely dry, and farm lands which once were 
rennially fertile now ruinously alternate between flood and drought. We 
now that the dreadful famines of India and China are largely due to the 
reckless deforestation of the mountain slopes and consequent derangement, 
not only of the brook and river systems, but of the climate itself. We know 
that Spain and France and Italy and Turkey have all suffered and are to-day 
suffering sorely from the same cause. Rentzsch went even so far as to de- 
clare in all seriousness that the political decadence of Spain was “* wholly due 
to the destruction of her forests.” We may notaccede to quite so extreme a 
view. But the lesson of all the Mediterranean lands, from Spain to Syria,is 
unmistakable. Wherever forestsexist, conserve them; wherever the land is 
arid, irrigate it. And it isa lesson which not even the most fertile garden 
spot of this fertile land can afford to ignore.—New York Tribune. 


Tue COMMERCIAL CLUB OF OMAHA, 
Omaha, Nebr., February 8, 1901. 


My DEAR Srr: I inclose copy of resolutions passed by this club relative to 
the General Government appropriating funds to make surveys and build 
dams and main canals thronrhout the great West. 

We hope you will give the subject careful attention and use your efforts 
to promote this worthy cause. 

The further development of the West is alike valuable to all sections of 
the country, because the West buys all the different products produced in 
all sections. It will build up the revenues of the Government by turning the 
deserts in the West into farms and ranches, thus producing boundless wealth; 
it will make homes for the millions that annually compose our expanding 
population; it is the greatest and most economical question before Congress 
to-day; it is a progressive idea and will in time prevail, because it is a clean- 
cut business proposition and full of merit. 

It may be you will consider it your duty from a standpoint of justice to 
the West to favor this great plan of development. It is the only appropria- 
tion of any magnitude being asked for by the West. Our demands are rea- 
sonabie and appeal to your best judgment. 

Again urging you to aid in carrying out this grand undertaking, and assur- 
ing you of our hearty appreciation, we are, 

Respectfully, yours, 
COMMERCTAL CLUB OF OMAHA, 
J. E. UTT, Secretary. 
Hon. F. G. NEWLANDS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions of the Omaha Commercial Club in relation to the reclamation 
and settlement of arid America, unanimously adopted October 2, 1900, 

Whereas the public domain, which is the heritage of the whole people of 
this country oad now belongs to them, comprises more than one-third of the 
entire area of the United States, and is situated almost wholly in its western 
half; and as the Secretary of the Interior, speaking of the irrigable and pub- 
lic lands, said in his annual report for 1889— 

“That this vast acreage, capable of sustaining and comfortably support- 
ing under a proper system of irrigation a population of at least 50,000,000 peo- 
ple, should remain practically a desert is not In harmony with the progressive 
spirit of the age or in keeping with the possibilities of the future;” and 

Whereas, in the words of the Secretary of Agriculture in his last annual 
report— 

e More than one-third of the country depends upon the success of irriga- 
tion to maintain the people, the industries, and the political institutions of 
that area, and future growth will also be measured by the increase of the re- 
claimed area. Ina region which in the extent and diversity of its mineral 
wealth has no equal on the globe, the riches of the mines in the hills are 
already surpassed by the productions of the irrigated farms in the valleys, 
and the nation at large is at last awakening to the fact that the development 
of the use of the rivers and arid lands of the West will constitute one of the 
mast important epochs in our increase in population and mineral wealth;”’ 
anc 

Whereas as stated in the! report of Capt. Hiram M. Chittenden, Engineer 
Corps, U. 8. A., on Surveys for Reservoir Sites: 

“ First, a comprehensive reservoir system in the arid regions of the United 
States is absolutely essential to the future welfare of this portion of the na- 
tional domain; 

“Second, it is not possible to secure the best development of such asystem 
except through the agency of the Federal Government;” and 

Whereas it is estimated that there are 100,000,000 acres of the public lands 
which can be reclaimed by irrigation, and it has been demonstrated by twenty 
years of experience in irrigation development and established by the reports 
of irrigation experts and engineers of the Federal Government that the recla- 
mation of this great arid region of the United States involves many inter- 
state problems and requires the construction of irrigation works on a scalo 
so large as to be beyond the scope of private enterprise or the financial re- 
sources of the States, and the Federal Government could reimburse itself for 
all its outlays from sales of the lands reclaimed; and 

Whereas the benefits which would flow from the transformation of this 
vast and now uninhabitable desert waste into fertile fields and happy homes 
and prosperous communities would be national in their scope, benefiting 
every section of the country andevery class of the people, adding enormously 
to our national wealth and prosperity, stimulating mining, manufacturing, 
industry, and commerce in every channel and locality, opening up opportu 
nities for millions of home builders, creating new hume markets in the West 
for the products of the Eastern factories, benefiting alike the merchants, 
the manufacturers, the workers in the Eastern factories, and the Eastern 
farmers who feed them; and 

Whereas this great problem can only be solved and the inestimable bene 


fits which would result from the reclamation of this vast territory can only 
be secured to the people of this nation by the inauguration of a broad na- 


tional policy and a fixed and unalterable adherence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples which should control that policy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the adoption of the following complete and com- 
prehensive national policy for the preservation, reclamation, and settlement 
of the public domain; 

1. All the remaining public lands to be held and administered asa trust 
for the benefit of the whole people of the United States, and no grants of the 
title to any of the public lands to be hereafter made toany State or Territory 
or to anyone but actual settlers and home builders on the land. 

2. The preservation and development of our national resources by the con- 
struction of storage reservoirs by the Federal Government for flood protec 
tion, and to save for use in aid of navigation and irrigation the flood waters 
which now run to waste and cause overflow and destruction. 

3. The construction by the Federal Government of storage reservoirs and 
irrigation works wherever necessary to furnish water for the reclamation 
and settlement of the arid public lands. 

4. The preservation of the forests and reforestation of denuded furest areas 
as sources of water supply, the conservation of existing supplies by approved 
methods of irrigation and distribution, and the increase of the water re- 
sources of the arid region by the investigation and development of under- 
ground supplies, and the united ownership of land and water. 
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And resolved further, That we respectfully urge upon the Congress of the 
United States that an appropriation of not less than $250,000 should be made 
annually for irrigation surveys and maps of irrigable public lands, with plans 
and estimates of cost of reservoirs, canals, and irrigation works necessary 
for their reclamation and for sinking experimental artesian wells, and $100,000 
for the irrigation investigations of the Department of Agricuiture. 

And resolved further, That we likewise urge upon Congress that the na- 
tional policy above set forth should be fully installed without delay and that 
liberai appropriations should be immediately made for the construction of 
storage reservoirs and irrigation works and for forest preservation and re- 
forestation in accordance with said policy, and that such appropriation 
should becommensurate in amount with the great national interests involved 
and the magnitude of the results to be accomplished. 

And resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Sen- 
ator and Congressman from this State, and also to every other Senator and 
Representative in Congress, and that they be respectfully requested to use 
every proper means and influence to secure said appropriations, and to op- 

y08e the enactment by Congress of any laws relating to the public lands not 
in harmony with the policy above set forth. 

And resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be sent to every com- 
mercial organization in the United States with a request for their indorse- 
ment of the national policy set forth in the foregoing resolutions, and for 
their active cooperation to secure its adoption and inauguration; and also 
asking for their aid to enlist the interest and support of their Senators and 
Congressmen in favor of the said appropriations. 

And whereas the National Business League on September 26, 1900, adopted 
resolutions embodying the policy advocated by this club in the foregoing 
resolutions, and has requested the indorsement of their resolutions by other 
organizations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Omaha Commercial Club does hereby indorse the reso- 
lutions of said National Business League with reference to the reclamation 
and settlement of arid America, and will cooperate with the National Busi- 
ness League to secure the inauguration of the national policy set forth in 
said resolutions. 


The Subsidy Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 14018) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902,and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SC’TDDER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I avail myself of the opportunity given by the 
general order of the House authorizing general debate upon the 
pending measure to discuss the bill which, under the alluring 
title, ‘‘A bill to promote the commerce and increase the foreign 
trade of the United States and to provide for the national de- 
fense,” and better known as the ship-subsidy bill, provides that 
the Government shall bind itself to subsidize the owners of cer- 
tain shipping for from twenty to thirty years to come, up to 
$9,000,000 a year. 

The most striking fact in connection with the ship-subsidy bill 
is that it does not seem to me to be in the least adapted to secure 
a single one of its professed aims. 

It will not, if passed, encourage the building of American ships 
owned and manned by Americans and carrying American products 
to foreign markets. It will not reduce the freights on American 
commerce with other lands. It will not extend that commerce. 

I am opposed to subsidies even if intended to attain the ends 
above defined, and think they cost more than they come to, tax 
the many for the few, and in the long run confuse, demoralize, 
and retard enterprise. Byso much more am I opposed to a policy 
which, while purporting to serve these ends, in my opinion, does 
not serve them, but only adds to the profits of special interests. 
In this instance, not only does the bill accomplish, but it seems to 
seek these unjustifiable objects. It is said, upon good authority, 
to have been drawn up by a committee of gentlemen directly in- 
terested in its proposed bounties, and to have been so shaped in 
the character of its provisions and the time at which its benefits 
will accrue that the interests represented by its private authors 
can and will get almost an exclusive advantage from its opera- 
tion. 

Appeals to national spirit, the pretense of stimulating American 
export trade, of upbuilding the American merchant marine, have 
deceived many of our people into the belief that this is a good 
measure, founded upon sound principles, and, if enacted into law, 
productive of public good. 

Mr. Chairman, the agitation of the shipping question began 
more than thirty years ago. Thethinking peopleofthecountry feel 
that the benefits which must fall to us as a nation as the result of 
the restoration of our flag upon the high seas through the estab- 
lishment of an ample marine for our foreign trade should no 
longer be withheld. The question with which we are confronted 
is not whether we should restore our merchant marine—to do so 
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is all important—the question is how we shall restore it, and then 
how shall we maintain it. Our Government had before it and 
successfully solved the problem of building our marine in the early 
days of our national life. 

A century ago those who founded the Republic were eager as wa 
are to develop a merchant marine. They saw clearly that it was 
not a question of shipbuilding. They knew, as we know to-day, 
that our people can build ships second to none in every require. 
ment. They saw clearly that a merchant marine that would 
make the American flag a familiar sight in every port and carry 
the;boundary of the Republic to the water’s edge of every tari- 
time power was a question of successful operation. Idle ships are 
as undesirable as idle engines. Employment is as essential to suc- 
cessful ship owning and operating as it is to a person. 

To develop our merchant marine the founders of the Republic 
sought a means by which ships under the American flag could be 
certain to find employment. This means they found in the sim. 
ple act of giving to them the preference in the employment fur- 
nished by American commerce. They declared that all importa- 
tions in American bottoms should have a preference of 10 per 
cent in import duties over the same importations made in foreign 
bottoms. This preference gave American ships employment, and 
resulted in a steady increase in the proportion of foreign commerce 
carried in American ships, until they had nearly all of it—over 
90 per cent. Moreover, the domestic or coastwise trade of the 
United States was limited to American vessels, and shipbuilding 
was promoted by denying to foreign-built ships the privilege of 
sailing under the American flag and register. 

In so far as relates to the coastwise or domestic trade our orig- 
inal maritime policy is firmly maintained, and to-day the shipping 
engaged in that branch of our commerce is as prosperous as ever. 
But by the act of May 24, 1828, we abandoned the protective prin- 
ciple with respect to our shipping engaged in foreign commerce. 
Under the provisions of that act we offered to allow foreign ships 
and their cargoes to enter at American ports from any foreign 
port on the globe, with goods the produce of any country, on the 
same terms as American vessels, this privilege to apply to the 
ships of any nation which should grant to American ships and 
their cargoes like privileges in its own ports. 

The blunder of those intrusted with the direction of our Ship 
of State in not only retaining the act of 1828 upon our statute 
books after new conditions had arisen which caused it to operate 
against our shipping interests, but in incorporating the theories 
for which it stood into our commercial treaties with competing 
powers, marked the beginning of the loss of American supremacy 
in merchant shipbuilding and ship operating. 

During the period international commerce was carried on in 
wooden sailing vessels our merchant marine prospered under the 
policy embodied in the act of 1828. But upon the advent of iron 
shipbuilding, and especially the construction of iron ocean stean- 
ers, the tables were turned upon us. To this result have con- 
tributed various circumstances of historic interest. But the les- 
son taught is no more for us than for any nation that has the 
problem to solve of how to develop and maintain a merchant ™a- 
rine. Ships under our flag must be given a preference in the 
employment furnished by our own commerce. All conditions 
must be studied thoroughly, and in whatever way the ownership 
and operation of ships under our flag are at a disadvantage in 
comparison with those of other nations we should offset that «is- 
advantage by a measure that will secure for our ships a preference 
when seeking employment in any port in the world. 7” 

This it is our right and our duty to do. When we did this in 
the past we secured the business. A full share of the distribution 
of wealth by payment for such employment came to us. If we 
shall again apply the principle of protection to our merchant 1- 
rine that was applied by the founders of the Republic a century 
ago, judiciously extending and modifying it to meet the reqtire- 
ments of new conditions, it is my opinion a like result will be pro 
duced without the expenditure of a single dollar from our Natio 
Treasury. 

Mr. Teeieeee. under the principles of sound shipping prote« 
tion laid down by the fathers our rise as a maritime power took 
scarcely ten years of time. ; 

Our growth and expansion in proportionate carriage increas d 
from 23 per cent to an average above 90 per cent in our own coll 
merce: from a per capita of ship admeasurement of 3.64 cubic fee! 
to 13.43. But in forty years we passed the summitof our success, 
and declination had set in, due not to any fault of the shipping 
interest nor to any failure of the original policy, but to the chanse 
of policy whereby we shared with and accorded to foreign s)i')s 
the rights and privileges which sound principle prompted us t? 
conserve for our own ships exclusivety. 

The principle of our early shipping measures were reasona''" 
simple, and wise. The principle of the British law was that ©! 
monopoly; the essence of American law was freedom, with pr 
erence for the employment of our own vessels. What preference 
could not secure we let go. Experience shows that in prosperous 


ble, 
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trade ships should carry both ways; also, that the merchants and 
underwriters of every country, as a rule, prefer to employ and in- 
sure shipping and property under their own flag. Ourexportcarry- 
ing depended mainly for success on the natural preference of our 


merchants and underwriters for our own ships. Our import car- 
rying could not so depend, foreigners mostly having the say abroad. 
But inducements could create a preference. How was this ef- 
fected? By discriminating tonnage and tariff duties. Whilethese 
continued our ships abroad got cargoes and dispatch even better 
than at home. 

Our proportionate carriage of imports averaged 6 or 7 per cent 
higher than for exports. Our ships sailed with assurance, carry- 
ing the cheaper for being employed both ways. But our policy 
had no sooner changed than our rivals, by every means at hand, 
turned the tables on our marine. Equal footing to foreign ship- 
ping laid a carpet for alien merchants and underwriters. With 
these in business, preference for import carrying passed year after 
year to foreign flags. It became easy for nations importing our 
staples to get cargoes both ways, while it became hard and then 
impossible for our ships to get paying freights homeward. Idle- 
ness, failure,and “sales abroad” followed. Due protection would 
have continued our own carrying in our own commerce. 

The simple provisions of our early acts would now be insufficient 
for import employment. The following measures, suggested by 
Hon. William W. Bates, N. A., a ppealto me most strongly: 

1. Extra duties on all merchandise imported by vessels not of the United 
States or which, being the growth, production, or manufacture of any for- 
eign country not contiguous to the United States, shall come into the United 
States across the line from any such contiguous country, unless in the course 
of strictly retail trade. 

2. Merchandise on the ‘‘free list’ to become dutiable at 10 per cent ad 
valorem when imported in vessels not of the United States. 

3. Merchandise on the “reciprocity list’ to become dutiable at full rates 
—_ RSS in vessels not of the reciprocating country or not of the United 

4. Extra duties of 15 per cent ad valorem on all merchandise admitted to 
storage in bonded warehouse, unless imported in vessels of the United States. 

5. Extra duties of 15 per cent ad valorem on all merchandise imported from 
countries to which the importing vessels do not belong, except in the case of 
vneeene goods’ and vessels of the United States. 

6. Extra tonnage duties on the gross admeasurement of all vessels not of 
the United States that arrive, except in distress, either with or without 
cargo, from a country or from a port to which any one of them does not be- 
ong. 

In these measures merchandise bears the brunt of discrimina- 
tion. Vessels are only affected indirectly, unless bringing car- 
goes from countries not their own. The difference in duties is 
preferably made by an extra rate, as that will interfere least with 
the revenue and revenue questions. The law would tend to limit 
import carriage to vessels of the countries concerned. This was 
the primitive rule in commerce and British law until 1850. It 
respected the rights of all nations, while frowning upon the self- 
ishness of any intent upon engrossing navigation. It is not a 
right, but a privilege purely, that any foreign vessel shall bring 
a cargo from a country not her own and in the place of our own 
ship. Only treaties or conventions can secure such privileges. 
Both the right and the expediency are with the vessels of the 
countries exchanging products. If this principle strikes down a 
bane of trade and source of ruin, it merits the support of the com- 
mercial world, and wherein existing conventions and treaties be- 
tween the United States and other countries prevent now the fol- 
lowing of this principle, therein should such conventions and 
treaties be modified. Particularly should this course be pursued 
in the case of the powers which discriminate in substance against 
American products. 

The bonding privilege is another prerogative engrossed by for- 
eigners to the exclusion of ourselves. hen the warehouse act 
was passed in 1846, part of the purpose was relief to some extent 
from cash payment of duties. These had been provided for in 
the tariff of 1842, but prior our merchants had had a few months’ 
credit. In 1846, also, our shipping, owned mostly by our mer- 
chants, was carrying 87 per cent of imports, while citizens were 
doing 80 per cent of trade. ‘‘ Bonded goods” are now brought 
almost wholly by foreign ships for alien importers. The unpaid 
duties represent millions of indulgence money forborne with our 
factories and our shipping. Had present conditions existed in 
1846, the warehouse system could not have been established. 

In all our history there has never been a time so hard as of late 
to get export freights for American vessels. We have lost our 
merchants and underwriters along with our ships. The foreign- 
ers who have stepped into their shoes have their own nation and 
flag to work for, and find their personal advantage not in loyalty 
to the interests of the United States, but in turning to profit the 
neglect of our rulers. They corrupt our public opinion, intrigue 
in our politics, and aim to direct commercial and financial admin- 
istration. They all abhor ‘regulations of trade” and ‘‘ protec- 
tion.” Some will cry for ‘‘subsidy” if they can get a portion. 
Subsidize a marine and, with their friends, they would soon own 
its stock. They hold a heavy hand upon our export commerce 
and control its carriage, the larger portion of the former being 
foreign property before leaving interior points. We shall have to 


regulate our shipping into this trade—our basic service—or an 
American marine will never eventuate. Urgent as it is to secure 
this object, fitting means seem to be few. ‘The following are set 
out by Mr. Bates, and have commended themselves to me: 


1. Extra tonnage duties on the gross admeasurement of all vessels not of 
the United States that arrive, except in distress, either with or without 
cargo from a country or from a port to which any one of them does not be- 


ng. 

2 Light and harbor dues collected as tonnage duties on the gross admeas- 
wae of all vessels not of the United States, except in case of clearing in 

3. Premiums to merchants for freighting American vessels with merchan- 
dise or precious metals. 

The first of these measures is the same as the sixth for import 
employment. The second is based on the fact that abroad our 
vessels are taxed under the same heads. By the act of 1804 we 
levied on foreign vessels ‘‘light duties” of 50 centsa ton. This 
tax was taken off in 1830; since then foreigners have had “free” 
lights. The third measure is the only direct and effective one for 
engagement and dispatch, making employment certain in our 
own ports. ; 

A percentage on the value of articles shipped, equivalent to 
double the commission and insurance, might be sufficient. A sail- 
ing bounty paid to the vessel would not secure preference, and 
competition is of no account. The first would not interest the ex- 
porter; the second could only make a foreign owner smile. The 
foreign underwriter will take care of him. But interest the ex- 
porter, as suggested, and he would be obliged to find a way to make 
engagements possible. The extra duties would amply provide the 
premiums to be paid. If the import and export carrying shall be 
protected as suggested, suitable measures for mails and passen- 
gers would follow. These views and remedies seem to me worthy 
of deep consideration. 

The decadence of American shipping is clearly indicated by 
statistics, compiled by Mr. Joseph Nimmo, jr., which I borrow. 
They show the tonnage of American and foreign vessels entered 
om seaports during the years 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, and 
1899: 











| American | Foreign 
Year. | tonnage | tonnage 
| entered. | entered. 
Tons. | Tons. 

8, 301, 903 1, 698, 291 
2, 452, 226 3, 817, 963 
3, 140, 169 12, 111, 16 
3, 404, 584 11, 961, 020 
3, 332, 763 18, 630, 644 

| | 





The decadence of American shipping employed in our foreign 
commerce is more strikingly exhibited in Mr. Nimmo’s statement 
showing the total value of imports and exports in American ves- 
sels and in foreign vessels during the years ended June 30, 1860, 
1870, 1880, 1890, and 1899: 



















_ taf Per cent 

, n American nforeign | lin Amer- 

Year. vessels. vessels. Total. ican ves 
sels. 

0) $255, 040, 793 | $762, 288, 550 66.4 
87 638, 927, 488 991, 896, 889 35. é 
8 1, 224, 255,434 | 1, 482,612,011 17.4 
ea 202,451,086 | 1,371,116,744 | 1,573, 567,830 2.¢ 
alcatel linia 160, 612, 206 1, 646, 263, 857 1, 806, 876, 063 8.¢ 


These figures tell the story of the decadence of American ship- 
ping as recorded by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment. Theastounding fact disclosed in the latter table is that 
the total value of our foreign commerce carried in American ves- 
sels fell from $507,247,757 in 1860 to $160,612,206 in 1899, whereas 
the value of such commerce carried in foreign vessels increased 
from $255,040,793 in 1860 to $1,646,263,857 in 1899. The percentage 
of commerce carried in American vessels fell from 66.5 per cent in 
1860 to 8.9 per cent in 1899. 

The figures are presented in support of practical remedial legis- 
lation of the nature enacted by our fathers, but brought down to 
date. To admit that our shipping ever was protected successfully 
is to admit that itcan be again; moreover, thatit should be, rather 
than subsidized, since the one calls for brains, while the other takes 
the people’s money from them for the benefit of those who need it 
the least. 

In no feature of national legislation has the principle of pro- 
tection been more wisely and continuously applied than to our 
ocean-borne coast trade. Into this trade no foreign flag has been 
permitted to enter. In this trade the American people have con- 
sistently and always given the preference of employment to Amer- 
ican citizens and American capital. The experience of a century 


has not shown them to be incapable of serving themselves, and to 
the degree in which they have served themselves have they grown 
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richer from this cause. This experience demonstrates beyond the 
ability of a reasonable doubt that the successful development of a 
merchant marine is not dependent upon the ability to build ships, 
but upon the ability to keep them profitably employed. The 
building of ships is a manufacturing industry. It should be so 
classed and dealt with. Shipbuilding is related to the merchant 
marine exactly as engine and car building are related to railroad 
operation. Itissimplyequipment. Arailroad thatcan be operated 
successfully is a constant buyer of engines and cars. 

If protection had not enabled American ships to operate suc- 
cessfully in our coast trade, no one would have bought American 
or any other ships for such use. Not all commodities exchanged 
in our coast trade are of domestic origin. Imported commodities 
from all countries find their way into this trade. This fact, how- 
ever, has never been accepted as a reason for giving any foreign 
flag the right to carry commodities of its own country from port 
to port in this country. The coasting trade of the United States 
is as completely withdrawn from foreign flags as is the trade of 
the Mississippi River. As to it the result justified the wisdom of 
our policy. Then, why not apply the same policy to our foreign 
trade instead of legislating for a favored few by enacting this 
subsidy bill and arousing our people to renewed protests against 
our governmental favoritism. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of nothing in the history of recent legis- 
lation more openly defiant of public interest and sound principle 
than this measure. The provision of the bill for paying subsidies 
to foreign-built ships is in itself contrary to the avowed purpose 
ofthe measure. It is utterly in conflict with every idea ever put 
forward by the advocates of subsidies for American shipbuilding. 
Nevertheless, if subsidies were given to ships bonght abroad by 
any and all Americans, say, for the next twenty years, on the sole 
condition that an equal number of ships of the same kind should 
be built in America, it is conceivable that this would add consider- 
ably to the number of ships owned by Americans and to the num- 
ber built here. But that isnot what this bill does. It gives sub- 
sidies only to the ships built or contracted for prior to the ist of 
January, 1900. For what reason such peculiar and valuable privi- 
leges should be directly conferred on any class, I do not know, nor 
have I heard any rational explanation of the plan in Congress, 
though it is easy enough to understand how it was proposed by 
the gentlemen who would reap the profit, were the bill to pass. It 
is to be hoped wiser counsel will prevail and a plan to restore our 
merchant marine will be devised which will not be open to the 
criticisms which are directable against this measure. 

Two chief beneficiaries under this bill which will profit directly 
in subsidies are the Standard Oil Company and the International 
Navigation Company; this latter already has had some experi- 
ence in leading the American people into special flag waving and 
hurrahing and spasms of patriotism, while obtaining unearned 
bounties from the National Treasury. When the postal subsidy 
law was passed appeals were also made to the national spirit, and 
the impression was conveyed that the International Company 
was not particularly favored by the bill, but the contracts with 
that company entered into under the authority conveyed by the 
measure when enacted into law bound the Government to pay it 
$657,696 a year for this company’s vessels trips (52) between New 
York and Southampton, and $696,800 a year for the same number 
of trips between New York and Antwerp, or a total of $1,354,496 
ayear. It is not probable this company desires to throw up its 
mail-subsidy contracts to come under the benefits of the iaw now 
proposed were it not to obtain larger returns, both in cold cash 
and special advantages. That it is moved now by the spirit of 
lofty patriotism and broad philanthropy in its advocacy of the 
shipping subsidy bill can not be eunented witheous question. 

The postal subsidy law was shaped particularly to serve this 
company. So was this subsidy bill nuw before Congress, and it 
has the additional purpose to serve the Standard Oil and kindred 
interests as well. The verbiage of the bill can not hide this fact 
from anyone who will give it study. Plainly enough it will ap- 
pear that the measure is not designed to promote the building of 
shipping which otherwise would not be constructed, but to secure 
bounties on ships already in operation, or for which contracts 
have been made or are in contemplation regardless of any sub- 
sidies; and much more important than the immense amount of 
bounty to be levied directly from the people for the benefit of 
those who do not need it is the impetus it will give to the perfec- 
tion of a shipbuilding trust, and to its natural sequence, an ocean- 
carrying trust, thus defeating the very purposes at which the bill 
ostensibly is aimed. 

Mr. Chairman, the shipyards of the country are crowded with 
orders now, and it would be an easy and richly profitable scheme 
for the favored few to enter into collusion with them in such a 
manner as practically to bar out all ordinary aspirants for any of 
the benefits of the proposed law. Indeed, it is not doubted that 
the clique behind this bill, banking on its ability to push the 
measure through, have made the preliminary arrangements to 
accomplish such a result and to provide against effective new com- 


petition in the shipbuilding industry. The tonnage of the steam 
vessels of the United States has been rapidly increasing in recent 
years, and is at present the greatest in the history of the country. 
President McKinley, in his speech at the Chicago commercial 
banquet, on October 10, 1899, said: 

Our shipbuilding has been greatly increased. For the first time in a)) ony 


history the tonnage of our steam vessels exceeded on June 1 the tonnage of 
all our sailing vessels, barges. and other craft, We built in 1897 and Jaq 
more vessels of iron and steel than of all other materials combined. Our 
tonnage increased during the year 100,000 tons, and is without a parallel in 
our recent history. More large ocean steamships are under construction i; 
the United States than ever before. Our shipbuilding plants are being oe) 
larged and new establishments planned. 5 
Since President McKinley made that suggestive summary, con- 
ditions in relation to shipping have served to emphasize what ho 
then said. There is no more reason and justice why favored in- 
terests should have subsidies for ships they have had built. hayo 
building, or expect to have built as a good business investment. 
than that people engaged profitably in other lines of business 
should have Government bounties added to their receipts. [rom 
the report made by John De Witt Warner, at the request of the 
House committee, showing the extent to which the Standard 0j! 
combine could take advantage of this bill, I present the following 
table, giving a list of steamers belonging to the Standard (jl 
fleets, with the tonnage of eachand the subsidy-earning capa 
of each on the basis of eight round trips per year of 6,900 miles’ 
average at the one-half rate given foreign vessels by the bi! 
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Name of line and vessel. Tonnage 





ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LONDON, 
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TORII... iccksbinds Sahubwded Gebiptnn udiiend é<tupestousq 3, 140 
I i 3,477 i 


Aggregate annual subsidy earnings for 4 Stand- | 
Ne Cs iciin sitntlbd anns GedsenboinsoGibe conse L  ecune @ocse 


How sorely in need of assistance is this Standard Oil « 
which declared dividends last year to the amount of {bou' 
$50,000,000 on a capitalization of about $100,000,000, or OU perce! 
per annum! _ — 

But this is a modest phase of the bill, as compared with t he wa 
it would take care of the company on which the Standar:| ‘ l nas 
such a good grip, namely, the International Navigation Comp'n): 
Briefly expressed, the bill provides for a subsidy range tor ho 
built vessels of from 1 cent to 3.8 cents per ton per 100 miles, 4 
one-half such rates to foreign-built vessels, under the cont 
specified. The highest rates are available, not to the ships ol 
less in which the most of the freight is carried, but to the on” 
that carry the least of it, though that is by no means the way th 
bill expresses it. a 

The statement has not been refuted that the four swift pas % 
ships of the International Navigation Company, ye — 
Philadelphia (formerly the Paris), the St. Louis, and Sf. ; ~ shat 
the only ones either in existence or building or contracte: : eens 
under this bill would receive subsidy at either of the three bighes' 


al 








rates the measure provides. Bearing in mind that the bill is pro- 
fessedly designed ‘“‘to promote the commerce and increase the 
foreign trade of the United States,” it is interesting to observe how 
far profession would be from performance in the operation of the 
law. 

From the fact that the International Navigation Company would 
receive the lion’s share of the subsidy, it has naturally been singled 
out as the principal object of criticism, more particularly as it is 
credited with being the prime mover and instigator of the bill. 
Dealing only with the fleet of this company, the following figures 
prepared by an expert for the New York Evening Post are inter- 
sting: 

Estimate of probable earnings per. year of the International Navigation Com- 
pany under the Hanna-Payne subsidy bill. 
NEW YORK TO ANTWERP. 
























































Gross Dis- |Rounc s 90 | : 
Name of vessel. Knots.| ton- | tance | voy- es Total sub- 
| nage. |(miles)| ages. Ss oT 
Westernland............ 14| 5,994) 3,825 10} $7.40 $44, 355. 90 
Noordland, ....ccccacscae 13 | 5,398 | 3,25 10 4.075 21, 996. 85 
Prictiiicccasssntcccudse 15 | 6,824) 3,325 10 7. 7325 52, 766. 59 
Southwark..........----] 14] 8,607] 3,825 10} 7.40 63, 691. 80 
KenslGGD icacucasscten 14) 8,669) 3,325 10 7.400 | 64, 150. 60 
I ee cecs Cee wo-fosseeees a sida 246, 961. 74 
Cl. 
Now Wet nas csnscsce 20 | 10,674 | 3, 100 16 | $31.16 $352, 601. 84 
St. LGB a ita caseseecs 21 11,629 | 3,100 15 | 22.94 383, 059. 26 
St. FRM cttdrswhoonceec 2 11, 62E 3, 100 | 16 | 34.136 396, 967. 54 
ON acu cece Sean Pa salied Oa eS SE nian | 1,112, 628. 64 
| | 
SUMMARY. 
Vessels raw Works G0 BUtwWete <n. nces cccccecccccscscceccccccoccscee GG C1. 
Veunele TiOer SOPK Ob BOmGAMIOOM « occnc cwsccwd cowed ccncccccsccese 1, 112, G28. 64 
SUED chinindsdinteapibicsedidi cael nbtnsntentinuted:seb@iirdinnedennss 1, 359, 590. 35 
To the above ought to be added: 
_ sade é -—— ; ediaatitiags a ae 
Gross| Dis- | Round! < san | 
Name of vessel. Kuots.| ton- | tance | voy- ayo — sub- 
| nage. |(uniles)| ages. I <i aay 
Vaderland ...... oN 18 | 12,000} 3,825 12] $11.27 $135, 288. 00 | 
ZOOM sincddhtnnsbucet 18 | 12,000 | 3,325 12; 11.27 135, 258. 00 
WO hence = eae a skadialam ccm | 270,576.00 








These vessels are supposed, in this calculation, to sail from New York to 
Antwerp. 
PHILADELPHIA TO LIVERPOOL. 




















| Gross| Dis- Round! sa | 
Name of vessel. |Knots.| ton- | tance | voy- — sone sab- 
| nage. (miles)| ages. | F y- 
; ee ye Pe tee Dee ae 
Haverford ......-......- 15 | 10,000 | 3,160 | 12| $8.485 | $84,850.00 
Merion ...cccceccoccesese 14 | 10,000 | 3,160 | 12 8.485 | 84, 850.00 | 
id cccneaidane 


Ns ahiuelinnadhaidindaabatel 169, 700. 00 


| 


The 2 following vessels (not named) are building at Cramps, and it is under- 
stood that the minimum speed of these vessels is to be 17 knots. It is sup- 
posed that they will sail from New York to Southampton, and that they will 

e entitled to full subsidy: 











Gross | 











Dis- | Round) ¢ sa le : 
Name of vessel. Knots.! ton- | tance | voy- ey —— 
nage. | (miles) | ages. | 3 ae" 
Not named 20 | 12,000} 3,100 | 14 $28.14 $337,680.00 
Deaietiesebcrneasscess 20 | 12;000| 8,100 14} 23.14 | 837, 680. 00 
Pe iitehnidbnsese ncadelihaniniectdbihinesainaliies wi linaiecn -.| 675, 380.00 


Also, the Paris will soon be able to restme her work and make at least 14 
tripsa year. The calculation follows: 











Gross | Dis- |Round| a we 
Name of vessel. |Knots.| ton- | tance voy- | per ton ron sub- 
nage. \(miles )| ages. | Pe i. | y 
© | 
Piatt aeidtaettchimrd 20 | 10, 669 3, 100 | l4 $28.14 |$800, 225. 66 











There are also to be considered the 4 small vessels on the Pacific coast, 
which are capable of earning $100,189.66. 


SUMMARY. 


New York to Southampton 
Fe ett a db daehdacsainweensceescers 
NN cd. cdnabicmasbbwasbectasese 
New York to Southampton 
2 I I an cnc canns snacatcaneuteces ons 
Ohio, Indiana, Conemaugh, Pennsylvania, on Pacific coast 


a a cnn meseenwendanuesaceendl $2, 875, GAL. 70 


The foregoing figures and calculations are not only based upon 
the present fleet, but the prospective fleet, as announced on the 


$1, 359, 590. 38 
270, 576. 00 
169, 700. 00 
675, 360. 00 
300, 225. 66 
100, 189. 66 
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} extent of 40 per cent, at least—should be adopted. 
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sailing lists of the International Navigation Company; so that, 
taking the company’s own statement for the tonnage, it is fair to 
assume that within two years from the passage of the bill their 
annual income from subsidy alone will amount to not less than 
$2,875,641.70. 

This is for one company alone. Several others are to profit 
largely, among them the Standard Oil Company’s fleet, as already 
shown, and the fleet of the Atlantic Transport Company, whose 
subsidies are estimated at $537,000 a year. 

It is the big and fast ships designed for passengers and fancy 
freight that would reap the benefits conferred by this bill, and 
not the transportation adapted to our great American products. 

The position of the Republican party in 1896 on the merchant- 
marine question as compared with the position it now assumes is 
significant. It recalls to mind unpleasantly a certain incident of 
recent date when the President pointed out to the Congress ‘‘ our 
plain duty” and then failed to follow the path he recommended. 

The Massachusetts Republican convention, in 1896, inspired by 
Senator Lopae, led off in that year with a “‘ discriminating duty” 
shipping plank, and its example was followed by a dozen or more 
other State conventions. The national Republican convention 
made the following declaration: 

We favor restoring the American policy of discriminating duties for the 
upbuilding of our merchant marine end the protection of our shipping in the 
foreign carrying trade, so that American ships, the product of American 
labor, employed in American shipyards, sailing under the Stars and Stripes, 
and manned, officered, and owned by Americans, may regain the carrying of 
our foreign commerce. 

In response, here is what President McKinley, in his letter of 
acceptance, said: 

The declaration of the Republican platform in favor of the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine has my hearty approval. The policy of discriminating 
duties in favor of our shipping, which prevailed in the early years of our his- 
tory, should be again a adopted by Congress and vigorously sup- 





| ported until our prestige and supremacy on the seas are fully attained. 


‘*Interests” kindred to those which swayed the Presidential 
mind in the Porto Rico case from ‘‘ our plain duty ” again seem to 
be at work. 

Mr. Chairman, a bounty shipping bill at best is a mere experi- 
mentforus. If it fails, nothing is accomplished and much money 
lost; if it succeeds, it will cost too much. On the other hand, we 
have had experience with the regulation of trade and transporta- 
tion. History tells us what it will do from whatit did. This was 
our early policy toward all nations for twenty-six years, and as to 
many for a longer time. It is our policy to-day as to nations not 
in convention with us for a suspension of it for a given time, and, 
as to those in convention with us, the sooner we modify those con- 
ventions in the interest of our merchant marine the better. The 
French have been nineteen years, and the Italians fifteen, testing 
the stimulating powers of bounty systems. Both countries are dis- 
appointed; the French, that it builds up a marine so slowly: the 
Italians, that it costs so much more than the treasury can afford, 

In 1896 the French Government appointed a special commission 
to study the shipping situation, the comparative decline of French 
shipbuilding having aroused their people, while French owning 
seemed to lag behind commerce discouragingly. In 1898 the com- 
mission reported the views of merchants, shipowners, and build- 
ers that ‘‘a more liberal policy’”—increase of bounties to the 
This was a 
leech-like prescription. Theannual shipping budget of that coun- 
try is now above $8,000,000, and the marine not one-fifth the 
tonnage needed by the United States. In Italy the shipping 
budget, now approaching $2,000,000 annually, greatly concerns 
the Government. <A change in the law of 186 to protect the 
treasury from a drain rapidly increasing seems necessary and is 
meditated by the Government of that country. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe in this bill. It isan unjust con- 
ferring of special privileges. The principle is similar to that of 
the protective tariff, only in a more aggravated form. It is the 
same taxing of the many for the benefit of the few, but in this 
case the few are still fewer. 

The experience of France in the same line has shown that not 
even those few are benefited ultimately. There an immense 
amount of capital was directed into the shipbuilding interest, 
with the result of greatly increasing competition, with conse- 
quent lowering of freight rates to ruinous figures. The people 
were taxed to build up a special industry, and in the long run 
that very industry was harmed. On sound economic principles 
the bill must inevitably be condemned. 

Not one sound economic argument can be urged in support of 
the ship-subsidy bill. The principle involved is a species of pa- 
ternalism. It has none of the redeeming features of protection 
and contains all of its fallacies. 

if the business of foreign shipping is not profitable without 
subsidies, either it should be relegated to those who can do it for 
us cheaper than we can do it for ourselves or it should be en- 
couraged by removing the peculiar barriers which now render 
it unprofitable. The latter alternative I consider the better 


course from the standpoint of healthy, broad governmental 
policy. 
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Repeal of War Revenue Tax and Ship Subsidies. 


We can, build ships in this country as well and as cheaply as they can 
be built anywhere in the world. Now, I had figures within the last year 
furnished from the best builders on the Clyde, and figures from as good 
builders as there are in this country, and to my utter amazement the Ameri- 
can figures on a single ship were £8,000 to £10,000 under (less than) the best 
Clyde builders. * * * Unfortunately the kind of ship that is to receive 
the subsidy is one that may need it, but it is one the country at large does 
not need. I allude to the orean greyhounds. (J. J. Hill, president Great 
Northern Railroad, Chicago, December 9, 1900. Literary Digest, December 
22, 1900.) President Hill, for the Pacific trade, is having built four of the 
largest steamers in the world, and they are being built in the United States. 
Literary Digest, supra. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 14, 1900. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12394) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, and 
a uae purposes,” approved June 13, 1898, and to reduce taxation there- 
under 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My time is so limited that I shall not undertake 
to dissect this bill, but will content myself by quoting from my 
Republican friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BouTEeLL}, 
who, on yesterday, as the RECORD states, said: 

On the basis of the expenditures of the year 1900 the total surplus earned 
in the three years 1900, 1901, and 1902 would be, with the war-revenue tax in 
full force, $286,000,000. 

Divide that by three, as # seems to be an estimate based upon 
that length of time taking 1900 as a basis, and we have an average 
surplus per year of $95.000,000, while this bill only proposes to re- 
duce this surplus $40,000,000. The Democrats insist on a greater 
reduction of $70,000,000. The chairman reporting this bill, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], in his speech, page 237 
of the RECORD, said this: 

This bill which we bringin here proposesa reduction of $40,000,000. It is 
exactly in accordance with what we announced when we brought in the bill 
two years ago raising the war taxes. We leave $65,000,000 still to be collected 
under the war-revenue bill. You will notice that we were to provide for an 
army of 100,000men. Both sides agree upon that number as necessary on ac- 
count of the conditions in the insular possessions of this country that came 
to us through the Spanish war. 

When this war-tax law was enacted there was no statement or 
argument that our Army should be raised to 100,000 men—not a 
word to that effect—but this tax is to be, in part at least, con- 
tinued for that purpose. 

The Democrats object to a standing army of 100,000. <A stand- 
ing army we contend isa standing menace to the liberties of the 
people. Mr. President Polk,in his message to Congress, July 6, 
1848, well states the position which the Democratic party has to 
the present day upheld. 

While the people of other countries who live under forms of government 
less free than our own have been for ages oppressed by taxation to support 
large standing armies in periods of peace, our experience has shown that such 
establishments are unnecessary in a republic. Our standing army is to be 
found in the bosom of society. It is composed of free citizens who are ever 
ready to take up arms in the service of their country when an emergency 
requires it. 

Our experience in the war just closed fully confirms the opinion that such 
an army may be raised upon a few weeks’ notice,and that our citizen sol- 
diers are equal to ee in the world. No reason, therefore, is per- 
ceived why we should enlarge our land forces, and thereby subject the 
Treasury to an annual increased charge. Sound public policy requires that 
we shouid avoid the creation of a large standing army ina period of peace. 
No public exigency requires it. Such armies are not only expensive and 
unnecessary, but may become dangerous to liberty. 

He is equally unfortunate in his recollection as to the promise 
made the people of this country when this war tariff was visited 
upon them. The Republicans, who now insist on a simple re- 
duction of $40,000,000, said these war taxes would be repealed as 
soon as the war with Spain was ended, and although the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PAYNE] says this war ended nearly 
two years ago, this war tax is not to be repealed and the people 
relieved of this military measure in time of peace. 

The chairman regrets that the committee is not able to reduce 
the taxes entirely upon those things which were taxed for and 
during the Spanish war, although two years have elapsed since 
the war closed, he says, and we are at a period of profound peace 
with all nations, and makes other excuses for not keeping this vol- 
untary promise. For example, he says we are to build the “ isth- 
mian canal,” without stating what the word “‘isthmian” means 
in that connection; whether he means the Panama Canal or the 
Nicaragua Canal. He leaves us in doubtas to his meaning. But 
I ask, where is the canal billlaw? ‘This is a war tariff, but is this 


| aS @ War measure, in their estimates in this bill? 
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canal a war measure? Is the gentleman ready, with the Demo. 
crats, to enact a law to build it? Among other things he says 
that we will need revenues for the purpose of building a ‘ Pacific 
cable,” and I ask the gentleman, and I ask gentlemen on the other 
side of the House generally, what the words ‘‘ Pacific cable” mean 
in connection with this statement, and whether that was included 
Did any one of 
you, when this war measure was being proposed and enacted by 
Congress, assert, or even hint, that the building of a Pacific cable 
was to be one of the war measures for which revenue was being 
raised under the bill? Not at all. Not a dollar of it was sug. 
gested to be so spent. ; 

But the gentleman from New York goes further and says that 
there are other expenses of the Government that must be met. 
He says that we must purchase and pay for armor plate. Yet he 
would keep these war taxes on in atime of profound peace to 
raise money for the purchase of armor plate, which should be, as 
it has been, purchased under the Dingley tariff law a peace tariff, 
Must a war tax be perpetuated for this, when we have bought 
and can buy armor under a less burdensome tariff? 

Again, in another item, he says that the Spanish-war pensions 
would involve a large expenditure of money and make necessary 
larger appropriation, in round numbers, about $5,000,000 more 
in addition to our ordinary appropriation. 

But this bill retains at least thirty millions of war tax. Is that 
amount retained for Spanish-war pensions? Again I reply, that 
that tax for our pensioners has always been paid from the bills 
for raising revenue which originate in times of peace and for 
peace purposes, and I think the Dingley tariff is ample to take 
care of them, as the Republicans claim the Dingley tariff isa 
success. It would seem this war tax is continued to make the 
Dingley tariff a success—prevent a deficit it perpetuated a long 
time. 

But are these all the reasons to continue this war tax? I think 
not. The gentleman is most remarkably silent upon that pending 
bill, the offspring of his own fertile brain and the Senator’s from 
Ohio [Mr. HANNA], the Payne-Hanna ship-subsidy bill. That bill 


| is pending before this body and is being discussed at the other end 


of the Capitol, but the gentleman fails to say that it is a war ex- 
pense—is silent on this seductive bill. 

We are also told that the Army must be kept up. The Presi- 
dent wants 100,000 men, although the war with Spain ‘ ended two 
years ago,” the chairman says. Again, he says we must have 
50,000 men for a ‘‘ permanent Army” in a timeof profound peac« 
We had only about 18,000 men—22,500—all told, when the war 
with Spain begun. In other words, the gentleman includes the 
Pacific cable, the ship-subsidy bill, armor-plate purchases, the 
Spanish-war pensions—all, as war measures. 

None of these were claimed as war measures, I repeat, when the 
revenue bill was being enacted, and it seems to be an afterthoug 
that they are now so characterized. The ship-subsidy bill al: 
provides for an annual expenditure of $9,000,000 a year for ten 
years, and I want to say in this connection, Mr. Chairman, t! 
the ship-subsidy measure has nothing whatever to do with t 
war. We have had successful wars without ship subsidies. It 1s 
not necessary to carry on a war successfully. ‘Then why should 
the $65,000,000 remain upon the people of this country withou! 
a single item of the Dingley tariff law—the mother of trusts 
repealed? Why permit this constant menace, as trusts are, to 
remain unwhipped when to properly reduce this tax is to crush 
these trusts? 

In other words, they do nothing in this bill to destroy trusts 
although altogether feasible, and they do nothing with the ! 
upon the statute books to destroy trusts, because the official r 


| ord shows that although we have had the McKinley Adminisir 


tion upon us for almost four years, the Attorney-General, in a ! 
ter to me in April or May last, shows that he has only filed t! 
suits under the act of 1890 up to that time, passed in both Ho 

of Congress in that year without a dissenting voice, One of thos’ 
suits succeeded, one failed, and the other stood then untried, an 
we do not know yet what the result of it is. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that the ship-subsidy bill stands | 
fore us condemned by what other distinguished men have s* 
upon that subject. When we had our other shipping subs 
propositions, they said that the reason why we could not cope wit) 
foreigners in building ships was because of the high tariff upon iron. 
Mr, Cramp said, in substance, ‘‘Remove the tariff on iron anc 
steel; that is all we want. We will then ‘overcome’ the differ 
ence in wages.” Mr. Roach supported his contention. 

In 1869 the committee of Congress examined John Roach a: 
Charles H. Cramp, large shipbuilders, In reply to a question } 
by Mr. Morrill as to the average duty on shipbuilding materila‘s 
Mr. Cramp said: 

About 40 per cent; and if our shipbuilders could be relieved from that, th y 
could compete successfully with foreign shipbuilders. The difference in the 


rs - chanics 
cost of labor would be overcome by the superiority of American mechani 


Wooden ships will no longer be built, since iron ships are superior in every 


respect. 
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Mr. Roach testified: 


America has lost her commerce, and what has she obtained in exchange 
for it? Simply the right of a few men to charge $9 per ton in gold on the im- 
portation of pig iron, Pig iron is the basis of all other metals connected with 
the making and repairing of ships. There has been a revolution in shipbuild- 
ing, and iron is the material from which they are now built. The high cost 
of iron produced by the tariff 7 it is one of the principal difficulties our 
commerce has to contend with. Idid not come heretoaska bounty. I came 
here to tell you that while all other articles of American produce are pro- 
tected to a great extent, there is no protection for American ships. If Con- 
gress will take off all the duties from American iron, reducing it to the price 
of foreign iron, then we are prepared to compete with foreign shipbuilders. 
The labor question is mistaken. e are prepared to meet that difficulty and 
to ask no further legislation on the subject. 


Senator CHANDLER, on the same subject, in 1872 said: 


It is desirable to own iron ships, very desirable, and I hope to see the day 
when we shall have our old supremacy in shipping; but it never will be done 
in the world by subsidies. It is not the subsidized lines of Great Britain that 
pay the largest returns. * * * You will never restore your flag to the 
ocean by subsidies, I care not how great you may make them; you may in- 
crease your subsidies to $10,000,000 a year and you will not restore your flag. 


Senator Morrill, of Maine: 


Is it practicable to recall our shipping? I think it is, and by the simplest 
process. Nota dollar of subsidies. Give us cheap materials,and we will do 
it. Give us the ground on which we stand, so that we shall have our mate- 
rials just as cheap as they can be afforded elsewhere, and then all these ship- 
yards and all that skilled labor will be at work at once; and you will find that 
we shall restore the balance of the shipping interests on the ocean that now 
stands against us. 


While Senator Sherman for free ships said: 


Since we can not build these vessels within 20 or 30 per cent of the cost 
in England, why not admit them free? Why not admit them duty free, 
raise the American flag upon them, put American officers upon their decks, 
and have American lines instead of British lines? Why, sir, if that bill 
should pass, authorizing foreign ships when owned by American citizens, to 
be used for the present, for three years uader the American flag, one-half of 
= lines between New York and England would be American lines in sixty 

ays. 


Subsidies were later again urged, and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON], February 28, 1879, said: 


Now, what is this proposition? Oh, it is to give to John Roach $3,000,000 as 
a practical gratuity and to charge that as a tax on the cotton and provisions 
and tobacco and wheat and grain and breadstuffs and oil that we produce. 
What for? To enable somebody to sell something that he has made, which it 
cost $1.43 to make here, while it costs only a dollar to make it in Europe, and 
both manufacturers have to go to the same market, namely, Brazil. Why, 
gentlemen, if you had a business agent who —— todo your private busi- 
ness in that way you would put him intoa lunatic asylum or swear that he 
was a thief or an idiot and discharge him. 


And on the amount of subsidy paid out he said: 


Commencing in the year 1847 down to the present time (1879) act after uct 
has been passed for a similar purpose (postal subsidies). I hold in my hand 
the official statements of the Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster- 
General, which show payments of subsidies to the amount, in round numbers, 
of $14,500,000 to steamship lines during the period from the year 1848 to 1858. 
I hold in my hand a statement that shows subsidies to the amount of $7,000,000, 
in round numbers, since that time, making over $21,000,000 that have been 
paid out of the Treasury for the purpose of establishing steamship lines. 
Seven million dollars would buy all the steamships engaged in commerce that 
sail under the American flag on every ocean in the world—and more than 
that, the subsidizing of these steamship lines, from the * Collins” line in 1852 
up < the present time, has bankrupted every prominent man that has fa- 
vored it. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now the a and cheapest iron and 
steel producing country in the world, not only, if you please, 
shipping our iron in its raw state throughout the civilized world, 
but shipping the finished products of this country to civilized na- 
tions. And, quoting the words of my distinguished friend from 
New York [Mr. Payne]: 

What we have so often predicted in the past as the result of our tariff laws, 
bringing our artisans up to that point of perfection where they can compete 


in the markets of the world, has already transpired, and we are marching on 
in that respect. 


Then why this ship subsidy? Thecheapest iron and steel in the 
world and our artisans where they can compete with the markets 
ofthe world! Why this bounty, and that, too, to the wealthy men, 
able to buy anything they want? Why retain this war tax to 
pay this unnecessary gratuity? 

It is clearly not needed, even if ship subsidy is a war measure; 
nor can it be classed as a war expenditure. Then why, I submit, 
continue a surplus war tax of $65,000,000 to meet them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Chairman, I append as part of my remarks 
an editorial from the New York Post of December 28, 1900: 


SHIP-SUBSIDY HUMBUGS. 


The facts which militate most strongly against the ship-subsidy bill are the 
tems of news which are constantly appearingin the newspapers. Here, for 
example, is one which was published December 21: 


“AMERICAN STEEL PLATES CHEAPEST. 


“GrLAsGow, December 20. 
“Clyde shipLuilders recently placed orders for 150,000 tons of steel plates 
in the United States, at a saving of £50,000 ($250,000). ‘The depression in the 
Scotch steel and malleable-iron trades is acute. Fourteen furnaces will be 


Gemped at the end of the year. The steel works are talking of closing indef- 
nitely. 

This is one of the notorious facts relating to the comparative cost of ship- 
building here and abroad, yet they are generally ignored by those who are 
deman ing the ship subsidy. There was a time, before we had commenced 
to do much in the way of building iron and steel ships, when such ships could 
be built more cheaply in England than here; but as far back as 1869, when a 
committee was “a by Congress to investigate shipping interests, John 
Roach testified: “If Congress will take off the dutiesfrom American iron, re- 
ducing it to the price of foreign iron, then we are prepared to compete with 
foreign shipbuilders. The labor question is misstated. We are prepared to 
meet that difficulty and to ask no further legislation on the subject.” 

As a result of this representation, Congress long ago put all materials for 
shipbuilding for the foreign trade on the free list, but the change of trade 
conditions has made even that unnecessary. Now we can sell ata profit in 
Great Britain steel plates and even coal coming from Pennsylvania, and with 
the cheaper price of American wood and the superiority of American machin- 
ery and of American workmen, the trade conditions are already in our favor 
as aresult of aperfectly natural and healthy outgrowth of our own resources 
and abilities. Aside from the iniquity of the subsidy bill as a piece of State 
socialism and class legislation, there is no more reason for subsidized Ameri- 
can shipyards than for subsidized American bicycle factories. 

Nor is there any justification fora subsidy on the ground of the higher 
wages of an American crew. American wages, as a whole, are considerably 
higher than wages abroad; but the fact that we can compete in innumerable 
manufactured articles with any foreign nation shows that for a given result 
American labor costs no more per unit of work done than the less efficient 
foreign labor. But, even if there were no element of increased efficiency 
represented by the — American wages, this ship-subsidy bill is noteven 
drawn so as to meet that difficulty. This is one of the points on which this 
bill, which starts out with a spectacular appeal to American patriotism by 
claiming that it will increase the number of American sailors, utterly breaks 
down when it comes to the test of manning the subsidized ships. The bill 
purports to require that at least one-fourth of the crew of a subsidized ship 
shall be United States citizens, but this requirement is absolutely neutralized 
by the provision that ‘‘if an American crew can not be reasonably obtained,”’ 
foreigners may be hired; that is, the shipowner may offer wages at the 
market rate, and if Americans will not ship at that rate he may make upa 
crew of foreigners. In other words, after having been compensated in ad- 
vance out of the public taxes because he said that he was obliged to pay high 
American wages, he may, nevertheless, for all that the bill contains, go on 
paying the market rate and ket the subsidy. 

his clamor for a ship subsidy is a fair sample of what may be expected 
from corporate interests which have once tasted the advantages of govern- 
mental interference in their behalf; for there is virtually no other industr 
which at present receives greater benefits from the Government. In addi- 
tion to the free raw materials (even if those were necessary to meet com- 
petition, as they are not), our navigation laws prohibit the registry by Ameri- 
cans of foreign-built ships. They absolutely prohibit foreign vessels from 
engaging in the enormous American coatwise commerce—and this is a pro- 
vision which has no counterpart in British law. All naval vessels are built 
at home in time of peace, and under the existing postal subsidy the United 
States pays almost twice as much subsidy per ton on its sea-going steam ton- 
nage as Great Britain. 

Attention has been directed more than once to the fact that this bill gives 
the largest subsidies to the fast-sailing passenger ships which carry little 
freight, although the ee is made that it is a bill to promote the export 
trade. The New York Press,a pretty sound Republican paper, has at last 
taken notice of this fact and advises the friends of the bill to drop this fea- 
ture of itand make it what it purports to be, a bill to promote commerce 
rather than excursion parties to Europe. In order to save the bill, the Press 
urges Senator HANNA to “set the American Line Jonahs ashore,”’ and the 
Tribune apparently indorses the sentiment by reprinting it in a conspicuous 
place. Mr. J. A. Heckman, whose name we seem to remember in connection 
with the Shayne association and the baggage controversy, writes to us also 
srotesting against legislation whose design or tendency is to furnish cheap 

ares at the ——e expense for tourists who go abroad to get their clothes. 
We agree fully with Mr. Heckman as to this. 


I will also insert the following: 


THE PROMPT EXTENSION OF OUR TARIFF AND COMMERCE LAWS TO THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA AS SOON AS THE TREATY IS RATIFIED ACQUIR- 
ING IT, MADE BY THE JUDGMENT AND ORDER OF MR. SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY M'CULLOCH, IN 1868, AND MR. SECRETARY OF STATE SEWARD, 
IN 1869. 


The treaty by which we acquired Alaska was proclaimed June 
20,1867. Following the departmental rule and law promulgated 
by the Administration of President Polk as to our California ter- 
ritory, and upheld by the Supreme Court in Cross vs, Harrison, 
reported in 16 Howard, Mr. Secretary McCulloch as early as March 
5, 1868, directed that: 


Furs from the Hawaiian Islands in American vessels, certified by a resi- 
dent United States consul as products of Alaska, procured by American 
whaling vessels in Alaska, the landing of which was a mere incident to trans- 
portation to the United States, are admitted to entry free of duty. (Synop- 
sis of Decisions of the Treasury of the United States, March 5, 1863.) 


At a later date (April 6, 1858) the following official letter, direct- 
ing that Alaskan oil be admitted free of duty, was issued: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 6, 1368. 


Sir: Your communication of February 7 is received, reporting upon the 
letter of the Secretary of State relative to the request of the Russian min- 
ister for the free entry of certain oil oie from Sitka for San Francisco 
and reshipped thence to your port in bond. 

The request for the free entry of said oil was made on the ground that the 
oil was shipped from Sitka after the ratification of the treaty by which the 
Territory + Alaska became the property of the United States. 

The treaty in question was ratified on the 20th day of June, 1867, and the 
collector at San Francisco has reported that the manifest of the vessel shows 
the oi} to have been shipped from Alaska on the 6th day of July, 1867, and 
that the shipment consisted of 52 packages. 

Under these circumstances you are hereby authorized to admit said 52 
packages of oil to entry free of duty. 

Please report your action under these instructions. 


Iam, very respectfully, 
HUGH McCULLOCH, Secretary. 
H. A. SMYTHE, oq. 
Collector, New York. 
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Here are two holdings of the Secretary of the Treasury, follow- 
ing the judgment of the court in the Cross-Harrison case and the 
rulings of the Polk Administration upon the same subject, and 
upon which the opinion in this case was based. 

Our commerce laws with Indian tribes, enacted in 1834, the law 
of Alaska, acquired thirty-three years thereafter. 

Mr. Secretary Seward, in 1869, gave official instruction to Gen- 
eral Schofield, then Secretary of War, to the etfect that the act of 
1834 was the law of Alaska the moment we acquired that terri- 
tory, and without any new legislation, citing and approving the 
Cross-Harrison case. We have here, then, not only our “reve- 
nue ” or tariff laws, but our “‘ commerce” laws with Indian tribes 
applied to this new territory. 

The following is Mr, Seward’s letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 50, 1869. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th instant, inclosing extracts from a communication from Mr. F. M. Smith, 
jr., concerning the alleged habitual encroachment of the agents of the Hud- 
son Bay Company upon the trade and Territory of Alaska, with a request 
for my views upon the subject. 

By the sixth article of our treaty with Russia of March 30, 1867, the cession 
of the territory and dominion therein madeis “ declared to be free and unin- 
cumbered by any reservations, privileges, franchises, grants, or possessions 
by any associated companies, whether corporate or incorporate, Russian or 
aA other, or by any parties except merely private individual property 
volders. 

Article 5 of the treaty between Great Britain and Russia, of February 28, 
1825 (3 Hertslet’s Treaties, 364), which was revived and continued by the 
seventeenth article of the treaty between the same powers of January 12, 
1859 (10 Hertslet, 1063), provides that ‘‘no establishment shall be formed by 
either of the two parties within the limits assigned by the two preceding 
articles to the possessions of the other; consequently British subjects shall 
not form any establishment either upon the coast or upon the border of the 
continent cx ees within the limits of the Russian possessions.”’ The 
article referred to established the boundary lines between the British and 
Russian possessions on the northwest coast of America, the same adopted in 
our treaty of cession with Russia. 

The provisions above cited are conclusive against the right of the Hudson 
Bay Company to establish or maintain such an establishment as Fort Yukon 
is described to be in the communication of Mr. F. M. Smith, jr. 

I understand the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Harrison vs. Cross (16 Howard, 164-202) to declare its opinion that 
upon the addition to the United States of ney territory by conquest and ces 
sion the acts regulating foreign commerce attach to and take effect within 
such territory ipso facto, and without any fresh act of legislation expressly 
giving such extension to the preexisting laws. I can see no reason for dis 
cr'mination in this respect between acts regulating foreign commerce and 
the laws regulating intercourse with the Indian tribes. There is, indeed, a 
strong analogy in the two subjects. 

The Indians, if not foreigners, are not citizens, and their tribes have the 
character of dependent nations under the protection of this Government. 
As Chief Justice Marshall remarks, delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Courtin Worcester vs. The State of Georgia (6 Peters, 557), “‘ the treaties and 
laws of the United States contemplate the Indian Territory as completely 
separated from that of the States and provide that all intercourse with them 
shall becarried on exclusively by the Goverament of the Union.” The same 
clause of the Constitution invests Congress with power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations * * * and with the Indian tribes.” 

The act of June 30, 1834 (4 Stat., 729) defines the “Indian country” as in fact 
“all that part of the United States west of the Mississippiand not within the 
States of Missouri and Louisiana or the Territory of Arkansas."’ This, by a 
happy elasticity of expression, widening as our domain widens, includes the 
territory ceded by Russia. Thatact provides that no person shall trade with 
any of the Indians (in the Indian country) without a license: that any person 
other than an Indian who shall attempt to reside in the Indian country as a 
trader, or tointroduce goods or to trade therein without said license, shall 
forfeitall merchandise offered for sale to the Indians or found in his possession, 
and shall, moreover, forfeit the sum of $500; that no license to aie with the 
Indians shall be granted to any persons except citizens of the United States; 
that a foreigner going into the Indian country without a passport from the 
War Department, the Superintendent or Agent of Indian Affairs, or the 
officer commanding the nearest military post on the frontiers, shall be liable 
to a fine of $1,000; finally, that the Superintendent of Indian Affairs and 
Indian agents or subagents shall have authority to remove from the Indian 
country all persons found therein contrary to law, and the President is 
authorized to direct the military force to be employed in such removal. 

These provisions seem to be all that can be necessary in the way of legis 
lation to prevent the encroachments of the Hudson's Bay Company alleged 
by Mr. F. M. Smith, jr. 

Of the practical difficulties in the execution of these provisions you have 
better means of judging than this Department. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant. 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Hon. J. M. ScHOFTIELD, 
Secretary of War. 


It should be remembered that the lamented and distinguished 
William M. Evarts was at this time (1869) the legal adviser of the 
Administration—that is, the Attorney-General of the United 
States—and it is supposed he was advised with before this opinion 
was issued, 

There are two Alaskan cases in point—Nelson vs. United States 
(30 Fed. Rep.), where the Constitution was held to apply and pro- 
tect the people in their fundamental rights, and the Indian Slave 
Case (31 Fed. Rep.), who was given his liberty under habeas cor- 
pus proceedings. Or, to state it still more strongly, in the words 
of Justice Curtis, in the case of United States vs. Morris, reported 
in Great Opinions by Great Judges and 1 Curtis Rep.: 


Nothing can be clearer than the intention to have the Constitution, laws, 
and treaties of the United States in equal force throughout every part of the 
territory of the United States alike, in all places and at all times. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 


This accession of territory Sponges forever the power of the United 
States, and I have just given to England a maritime rival that will sooner or 
later humble her pride.—Napoleon. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 18, 1901. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9829) to provide { 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the purchase of the Lou : 
territory by the United States by holding an international exhibition of ar} 
industries, manufactures, and the products of the soil, mine, forest, and 
in the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri— 


Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The present Congress, by an act approved June 6, 
1900, provided as follows: 

For defraying the onpraees of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Com 
mission, when appointed, $10,000; and when the Louisiana Purchase Ex posi 
tion of 1908, a corporation under the laws of the State of Missouri, shal! haye 
raised to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury $10,000,000 for and 
on account of inaugurating and carrying forward an exposition at St. Lot 
Mo., to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the purchase tl 
Louisiana territory by the United States, then the United States will au 
thorize the expenditure of the sum of $5,000,000 for such expositio: 
disbursed under the direction of the Louisiana Purchase Expositio: 103, 
under rules and regulations and under conditions to be hereafter prescribed 
by Congress. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOVERNMENT PLIGHTED. 

By the terms of this act this Congress plighted the faith of th 
Government to the people of St. Louis and to the people of all the 
States and Territories formed out of the Louisiana purchase, to 
authorize an international exposition, create a national commis- 
sion, and appropriate $5,000,000 for the purpose specified in the act 
from which I have just read. The people of St. Louis and t 
State of Missouri having complied with all of the conditions we im- 
posed, we are now in honor bound to perform the part we agreed 
at our last session the Government would take in aiding these 
people in their effort to inaugurate an exposition in commemora- 
tion of one of the greatest international events in our history and 
to make the proposed exposition for that purpose the greatest and 
the grandest the world has ever seen. 

THE MAIN PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration contemplates the full 
accomplishment of this purpose. It specifically authorizes an in 
ternational exposition at the city of St. Louis to be opened not 
later than May 1, 1903, and to be closed not later than December ! 
of the same year. By it we will also appropriate $5,000,000), as w: 
have agreed to do, to aid in the inauguration and success of this 
proposed celebration. It also authorizes the erection of a (701 
ernment building, and appropriates $250,000 for that pur): 
authorizes a Government exhibit, and contains many oth 
visions in respect to the details of this proposed exposil 
which I shall refer later on. 

The principal condition, the performance of which by the peo- 
ple of St. Lonis binds us to enact some such measure as your spe 
cial committee has reported, is that the people of St. Louis shall 
have first raised *‘ to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the sum of $10,000,000 for and on account of inaugurating an l 
carrying forward” this exposition. That this has been cone 3s 
fully shown by a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, which I 
will print as part of my remarks: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, February 

DeAR Sir: I have the honor to state that there has been submitte 
satisfactory evidence that the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Compa 
raised, by subscription pledges from good and responsible parties, m0 
$5,000,000, and by valid ordinance of the city of St. Louis a contribu 
$5,000,000, making in all the sum of $10,000,000, which has thus bee! 
available to the exposition company as its needs may require. 

Very truly, yours, ‘ 
L. J. GAGE, & 
Hon. J. A. TAWNEY, 
Chairman Committee on the Centennial . 
of the Louisiana Purchase, House of Representatives. 

Having thus complied with everything we demanded as _— 
dition precedent to the authorization of this exposition and 
appropriation of the amount specified, there is nothing, 0 
judgment of your special committee, for Congress to do or to Gv 
termine but to make the appropriation, prescribe the con«t — 
upon which the same is to be expended, and define the powers an* 
limitations of the national commission and of the local corp” 
tion under whose joint control and supervision the expos: tion 's 
to be inaugurated and carried on. This, we believe, will be fu’) 
accomplished by the passage of this bill. 
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My time will not admit of a full and complete statement of the 
details of this measure, and for that reason I shall print as a part 
of my remarks the report of the special committee which accom- 
panies the bill, 

In its prepafation due consideration was given to laws hereto- 
fore passed for a similar purpose, and the experience of the Gov- 
ernment and-of the local authorities in the administration of 
these laws was fullyinvestigated. The result of this consideration 
and investigation prompted the committee to materially change 
the plan for the joint control of this exposition from that hereto- 
fore adopted by Congress, especially the World's Columbian Ex- 
position. This ——. was conducted under the general super- 
vision and control of a national commission created by an act of 
Congress, and a local corporation created under the laws of the 
State of Illinois... Their powers in many instances were coequal 
and their jurisdiction over the exposition concurrent, which led 
to many very embarrassing situations and a great deal of turmoil 
and strife-between these two bodies. 

Very earlyin theework of inaugurating the World's Columbian 
Exposition differences arose between these two bodies, and I am 
informed by gentlemen who were connected with the control and 
management of that exposition that these differences at times 
became so acute as to threaten the abandonment of the exposi- 
tion. The chief difficulty arose out of the fact that the national 
commission was too large. That body consisted of two members 
from every State and Territory in the Union and nine at large. 
They were appointed by the President upon the recommendation 
of the governors of the several States. They were allowed S6a 
day for subsistence and traveling expenses. Upon examining the 
report of the commission and the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment it was found that this national commission cost the Govern- 
ment in per diem allowances and traveling expenses $497,685. 
The national commission was also authorized to appoint a board 
of lady managers, consisting of two from each State and Terri- 
tory,.for the members of which board there was provided a per 
diem allowance and traveling expenses. This Saaee of lady mana- 
gers cost the Government $229,190. 

It was thought by your committee that a commission of nine 
would be far more effective in the wise administration of the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in this exposition and certainly far less expen- 
sive. We have, therefore, provided for the appointment of a 
commission of only nine, the appointments to be made by the 
President, in his discretion. This commission will be authorized 
to appoint a board of lady managers, subject, however, to the ap- 
proval of the local corporation. This was deemed only fair, be- 
cause the expenses of this board must be paid by that cor, oration. 

Itisalso provided, in section 19 of the bill, that all sums of 
money expended by the Government on account of this proposed 
exposition shall be paid out of the appropriation of $5,000,000, ex- 
cept the cost of the Government building or buildings and the 
making and caring for the Government exhibit. So that there 
will be no opportunity for the friends of this exposition to come 
to Congress in the future, or for the national commission to ask 
for any further appropriation to defray expenses incurred on be- 
half of the Government other than that made by this bill. All 
expenditures made or obligations incurred by the Government 
must be incurred with the approval of and the expenditures paid 
by the local corporation, except those otherwise expressly pro- 
vided for. So that while the national commission will have gen- 
eral supervisory control over the exposition it can not incur any 
obligation on account of the Government that will necessitate a 
further appropriation unless authority for that purpose is here- 
after given by Congress. 

THE BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 


To obviate the difficulties that grew out of the concurrent juris- 
diction, control, and management of the World's Columbian Ex- 
position by the national commission and the local authorities, we 
have provided for a board of arbitration. This board is to consist 
of two members of the national commission and two members of 
the local corporation. To it all differences which the two bodies 
are not able to settle amicably must be referred for determina- 
tion. In the event of the failure of these four men to agree they 
are authorized to select a fifth member, and if they are unable to 
agree upon such fifth member the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to select him. 


ALLOTMENT OF SPACE BY LOCAL CORPORATION, 


We also discovered in our investigation what to the committee 
appeared to be a grievous mistake in the act authorizing the 
World's Columbian Exposition. That act authorized the national 
commission to ‘‘allot space foi exhibitors, prepare a classification 
of exhibits, determine the plan and scope of the exposition, ap- 
point all judges and examiners for the exposition, award all pre- 
miums,” etc. This work involved a vast amount of expense 
which, in the judgment of the national commission, should be 
borne by the local corporation. The national commission accord- 
ingly demanded the performance of this duty and the payment of 


this expense by the local corporation, but that body replied: 
**We have the show; we have the gate receipts, and under the 
act it is your duty to perform this work, and the Government 
must defray the expense.” In consequence of this a board of 
Government control was created by an act of Congress, and this 
board cost the Government in salaries and other expenses almost 
a million dollars, or, to be exact, $909,000. 

Believing that this burden should rest upon the local corpora- 
tion, we have provided that the allotment of space for exhibitors, 
classification of exhibits, plan and scope of the exposition, appoint- 
mentof all judges and examiners for the exposition, and the award- 
ing of all premiums shall be done and performed by the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company instead of by the national commis- 
sion, but subject to the approval of the national commission. By 
giving the national commission the right of approval we enable 
that body, as the representative of the National Government, to 
protect all foreign exhibitors in their rights in dealing with the 
exposition company, which it is the duty of the Government todo. 

This, Mr. Speaker, in brief explains the main features of this 
measure, the difference between its provisions and the provisions 
of previous laws enacted for similar purposes, and the reason for 
the changes the committee has made. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN EXPOSITIONS AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS AND 
THOSE PARTICIPATED IN BY THE GOVERNMENT AS AN EXHIBITOR, 

The only opposition to the passage of this measure comes from 
those who claim we have already gone too extensively into the 
‘*show business.” Because of the number of expositions held in 
recent years and the number now on the way, I have heard mem- 
bers say: ‘‘It is about time for the Government to go out of the 
‘show business.’” The time may have come, as the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] remarked the other day, ‘‘for the 
Government to go out of the side-show business,” but I do not 
think the time should ever come when the American peopleshould 
be denied Congressional authority and Federal aid for the appro- 
priate celebration of those great and far-reaching events in their 
history which distinctly mark the beginning and progress of our 
national life and great industrial development—events which, in 
less than a century and a quarter, have made our nation a world 
power and compelled respect for its flag, whether on land or on 
sea, or wherever it floats on the planet. It may, therefore, be of 
interest, in view of this criticism, to know that previous to this 
time Congress has authorized and directly aided only two inter- 
national expositions. The first was to commemorate the ceuten- 
nial anniversary of the birth of American independence at the city 
of Philadelphia, the second to commemorate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of our country at the city of Chicago. 
All other expositions have been held under State authority, where 
the Federal Government, like the States, was merely a participant 
in the form of an exhibitor. 

Congress having never authorized or aided but two international 
expositions there is no ground whatever, no justification fcr 
the claim that the Louisiana Purchase Exposition should not be 
authorized, unless the event is not of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify the exercise of national authority for that purpose and the 
et of money from the Federal Treasury. 

3ut, in my judgment, we have no right to withhold our sup- 
port from this measure upon this or any other ground. By the 
act from which I quoted at the beginning of my remarks I main- 
tain that the Government is as completely bound to give author- 
ity for this exposition and appropriate money for the same as an 
individual would be bound to comply with the conditions of his 
solemn contract. The people of St. Louis having complied in 
every particular with the conditions which Congress imposed, the 
contract, so far as they are concerned, is now an executed one, 
and there is nothing for us to consider, as I said before, except the 
manner in which the appropriation is to be expended and the 
limitations and restrictions upon the powers and authority of the 
two bodies under which the exposition is to be given. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EVENT TO BE CELEBRATED. 

But, if we stop and consider the importance of the event which 
itis proposed to commemorate, we must all admit that it justly 
occupies a place by the side of our triumph for liberty and the 
victory of the Union over the notion of aStates rights confederacy. 
The glory of this achievement and the memory of the men who 
wrought it by peacefully plucking from both Great Britain and 
France that splendid piece of territory out of which we have 
carved twelve of the brightest stars that now adorn our national 
firmament, deserves to be commemorated in a manner befitting a 
nation which by that acquisition has become the greatest nation 
on earth. 

By this achievement the policy of American territorial expan- 
sion was inaugurated by the founders of our Republic. By it 
they annexed an empire greater in extent than the States then 
comprising the Union; an empire seven times greater than that 
of Great Britain and Ireland; more than four times the size of the 
German Empire or of France; three times greater than that of 
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Spain and Portugal; an empire even greater in area than Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy combined. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EVENT IN THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PURCHASE 


But it is not the magnitude or territorial extent of this purchase 
that makes its acquisition one of the most important events in our 
nationallife. Itis the wisdom, the farsighted statesmanship of the 
men who saw the opportunity of strengthening forever the power 
of the United States, and who had the courage to take advantage 
of it, and thus insure our future peace with all European nations, 
together with the magnificent result we, as a nation, have achieved 
with this territory, a part of the United States, that marks this 
event as one of the greatest in our history, and that has created 
in the hearts of the people the patriotic desire to commemorate 
appropriately this grand achievement wrought by the founders of 
our Republic by the peaceful acquisition of this imperial domain. 

There is no fact in our national history that speaks more elo- 
quently in behalf of the progressive spirit of our people than the 
Lovelonmans wrought throughout this territory in the last cen- 
tury. With the extonsion of American sovereignty over this 
domain came the American husbandman, artisan, and merchant 
trader, not for the purpose of preying upon the native red man, as 
the Spanish, English, and French had done for more than a cen- 
tury, but to settle and develop the country, to make happy, pros- 
perous, and free homes, to add to the national wealth, and to open 
the way for the more rapid advance of Christian civilization. 

At the time of this purchase nineteen-twentieths of the terri- 
tory embraced in it was unpeopled save by wild beasts and sava- 
ges. The rivers flowed unvexed by the fretting wheels of com- 
merce; on the broad prairies the flowers bloomed and died with 
none to note their beauty or enjoy their fragrance; luxuriant 
grasses ripened in summer airs, rotted, and enriched a soil on 
which no harvest waved. In less than half a century all this was 
changed. The strong hand of the early pioneer was laid upon 
the mighty forces of nature, bringing them under his complete 
control. 

Things seemingly impossible at the time of the acquisition of 
this territory have been realized. Harvestsnowripen in the fields; 
villages cluster in the valleys; cities sit queen-like by the side of 
lakes and rivers, where, within the memory of men yet living, 
blazed the wigwam fires of the noble red man; mines are rapidly 
giving up their hoarded wealth; hammers thunder in mills and 
factories; steamers come and go; by the steel rail the flying train 
now traverses almost every foot of this territory; from one end of 
it to the other lightning leaps responsive to the voice and touch of 
man; schoolhouses are everywhere seen, while on every prairie 
and in every valley throughout this vast domain church spires 
point toward heaven. 

Nowhere in the history of the world can be found a more mar- 
velous development in the short space of one hundred years than 
that wrought by the people inhabiting the States formed out of the 
Louisiana purchase, which fact they will have an opportunity of 
exhibition to the world at this proposed exposition. 


THE PRODUCTION AND WEALTH OF THIS PURCHASE IN 1896, 


The report of the Secretary of Agriculture in 1896 shows thatin 
that year the territory within the Louisiana purchase produced 
1,145,187,081 bushels of corn, 151,395,785 bushels of wheat, and 
260,822,175 bushels of oats. The aggregate value of these three 
cereals for that year was $344,961,193. In 1890, or within eighty- 
seven years from the time of this purchase, the real and personal 
property belonging to the people within this territory aggregated 
$3,190,456,461, 

But it is not alone the — of these States that will be bene- 
fited; the opportunity will also be afforded the people of all the 
States to join with the people of the Louisiana Purchase States in 
exhibiting to the world our marvelous progress and development 
since the Columbian Exposition. It will then have been ten years 
since that exposition was held. We to-day occupy a far more im- 
portant position in the family of nations than we did then. 

We are now a world power. According to Mulhall, we are 
richer than those countries whose yee eee extend around the 
globe, and our power is recognized and respected by every civi- 
lized country on the planet. Never was there a more opportune 
time in our history for us to entertain the nations of the world 
than now. Our people never had a greater or a more sincere 
pride in the record of theircountry than they have to-day. Every 
nation will gladly respond to the invitation we will extend to 
them to participate in this exposition, to visit our land and wit- 
ness our great progress in commerce, in industry, in the arts and 
sciences, and in all things essential to national power and great- 
ness, and to the happiness and comfort of man. 

BLAINE’S ESTIMATE OF THE VALUE OF THIS PURCHASE. 

The importance to the nation of the acquisition of this territory 
and that this event should be appropriately commemorated has 
commanded the attention of the American people and of American 
statesmen for many years. On March 31, 1887, Hon. James G. 
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Blaine, speaking in the Merchants’ Exchange in the city of St, 
Louis, said: 

Your growth, gentlemen, is the growth of the Repub&c. In a peculiar 
sense your growth is the growth of the (rane-20 palma republic, a republic 
which is a far greater one, a far grander one, a far richer one than the Fed- 
eral Union was when Missouri became a member of it. And it is in that 
great region hitherto and as yet scarcely developed that this city is to haye 
its imperial growth and enormous development. 

But, gentlemen, with all the congratulations that I feel it is in my heart to 
extend to you, with all the compliments which your immense growth calls 
from every lip, I feel that I have one reproach against St. Louis, I feel that 
I have one reproach against this great trans-Mississippi department. A litt! 
over eighty years ago it belonged to a foreign power, and by the narrowest 
possible chance was kept from falling into the hands of England; but the 
watchful care, the great nerve and courage, the statesmanlike grasp of 
Thomas Jefferson, standing between the poser of France and the aggressive 
energy of Great Britain, plucked the whole territory of Louisiana from them 
both and made it intoan American State; and that vast domain for which 
Jefferson gave $15,000,000 is now represented in 7 great Therrre States 
and 3 large Territories which in the course of time will add 4 or 5 States pos 
sibly to the American Union. 

Never was a conquest so great, so extensive, acquired by peaceful methods 
Never was so great a conquest made by war that a conquering power was 
able to hold. Then let me say that my reproach to St. Louis, my reproach 
to every foot and every inhabitant of the Territory of Louisiana, is that on 
its surface, which represents a third part of the United States, there is not a 
statue raised to the honor of Thomas Jefferson. 

St. Louis is the capital, the emporium, and will be for all time of that which 

was the Territory of Louisiana. I will be forgiven, I am sure, for reminding 
you that gratitude to the great man who has gone, gratitude to that great man 
who in the annals of American greatness should stand next to Washingto: 
I will be forgiven, Iam sure, when I say that the duty of St. Louis and the 
merchants of St. Louis is to erect within your beautiful city a statue of him 
who, more than any other man, by a scratch of a pen created an empire 
[Prolonged applause. } 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 
* * = * * * ¥ 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Taw- 
NEY] has six and a half minutes remaining. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Will thegentleman from Min- 
nesota yield for a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I should like to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the provision of the sundry civil bill which 
creates the obligation which we are now seeking to fulfill. It is 
in these words: **That when the sum of $10,000,000 shall have 
been raised by the exposition company ”’— 

Now, I quote exactly: 

Then the United States will authorize the expenditure of the sum of 
$5,000,000 for such exposition,to be disbursed under the direction of “The 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 1903,” under rules and regulations and 
under conditions to be hereafter prescribed by the Congress. 

Now, my question is, Why do we not fulfill completely the ob 
ligation of Congress if we appropriate $5,000,000 to be expended 
for thisexposition? Thatis the letter of the promise that we make, 
and it seems to me that it is the spirit of the promise that we 

make, and that this creation of a great machine which will in- 
evitably run us into debt millions of dollars more, this creation is 
outside of the promise we made. Our promise simply was to ex- 
pend $5,000,000 on that exposition. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Oh, no, that is not all, 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman tell me 
where else there was any promise? 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will read the whole of that 
provision. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I have here the sundry civi! 
bill of last year containing the provision. , 

| Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will read that provision of 
the sundry civil bill he will find it is as follows: 


That said sum of $5,000,000 shall not be expended until the said sum ©! 
$10,000,000 raised by said Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 103 shall hav 
been expended for and on account of said exposition, and there shall be! 
paid into the Treasury of the United States the same proportionate amoun! 
of the aid given by the United States as shall be repaid to either the corpo! 

| tion or the city of St. Louis. 
| And provided further, That all sums expended by the Government on 4 
count of said exposition, except for its own buildings and exhibits and t 
care of the same, shall be deducted from any general appropriation mace ! 
said exposition. 
| Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Yes; but that does not in any 
way engage that the expenditure shall be more than $5,000,000. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Are you complaining that we have not re- 
quired that the expenditure fo: the Government building and th 
exhibits and care of the same shall be paid out of the five million: 
That is what I understood you to complain of. ;, 
Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. That is one reason; not U 
only one. Here is the promissory language: 
Then the United States will authorize the expenditure of the sum | 
$5,000,000 for such exposition. 

This bill probably authorizes the expenditure of six and a ha 
million dollars, and makes inevitable an expenditure of many more 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 7” 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is no basis whatever for your conclu 
sion. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Not necessarily; but we know 
in practice that it will. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. TAWNEY. There is no precedent to justify the statement 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, because no appropriation 
has ever been made to aid in carrying forward an international 
exposition under such conditions as we impose by this bill. We 
have provided absolutely that every dollar of money that we are 


required to expend, except for our building and exhibit, must 
come out of this $5,000,000 appropriation, and not a dollar of the 
5,000,000 can be expended except for the salaries and expenses of 
the commission until the people of St. Louis have expended $10,- 
000,000. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Why not appropriate $5,000,000 
in the sundry civil bill, under the conditions named in last year's 
sundry civil bill, and have done with it? 

Mr. TAWNEY. We have not only promised to appropriate 
this money, but we have also promised to authorize the creation 
of a commission and the holding of this exposition. This is de- 
clared > the first part of the provision from which the gentleman 
has read. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts (reading): 


For defraying the expenses of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Com- 
mission, when appointed. 


Mr. TAWNEY. By implication we have committed the Gov- 
ernment to the creation of this commission and to the holding of 
this international exposition, and upon the strength of that im- 

lied promise the people of St. Louis have raised $10,000,000. They 

ave performed the herculean task of raising $10,000,000 in less 
than a year’s time for the purpose of carrying on this exposition, 
atask it is doubtful if any other aay in the world could 
perform in the same length of time. his being so, it would be 
a disgrace for the same Congress that made the pledge, without 
which this work would not have been performed, to now fail to 
keep it in spirit as well as in letter. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I am in favor of giving them 
$5,000,000, as promised. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Iamalsoin favor of giving them the authority 
for the holding of this exposition, which is intended to be an inter- 
national exposition, so that foreign countries when they come here 
as visitors or exhibitors will understand that they have not been 
invited to attend a State fair, but to an exposition held under the 
authority of the United States Government—an exposition held 
for the purpose of commemorating the first and greatest interna- 
tional event in our history. 

Mr. LANDIS. DolI understand that this bill makes the Gov- 
ernment liable for more than $5,000,000? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Nota dollar except for its own buildings, and 
the making of its own exhibit. 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. The exhibit is directed? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The exhibit is directed. 

Mr. CORLISS. May I suggest to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota that it provides that the Government shall not be liable for 
one dollar of obligation beyond the appropriation? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It provides that the Government, under no 
circumstances, shall be liable for any act or for any obligation in- 
curred by the national committee or the local corporation in the 
carrying on of this exposition. 

Mr. TAWNEY, from the Committee on the Centennial of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 9829): 

[House Report No. 2765, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. ] 


The Special Committee on the Centennial of the Louisiana Purchase, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 9829) to provide for celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory by the 
United States by holding an international exhibition of arts, industries, 
manufactures, and the products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea in the city 
of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, reports the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that it be amended by striking out all after the 
qnacting clause and inserting the following, and that the billas thus amended 

oO pass: 

“A bill to provide for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana territory by the United States by holding an inter- 
national exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, and the products of 
the soil, mine, forest, and sea in the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri. 
“ Whereas it is fit and appropriate that the one hundredth anniversary of 

the purchase of the Louisiana territory be commemorated by an exhibition 

of the resources of the territory, their development, and of the progress of 
the civilization therein; and 

‘Whereas such exhibition should be of a national and international char- 
acter, so that not only the people of that territory, but of our Union, and of 
all nations as well, can participate, and should therefore have the sanction of 
the Congress of the United States: Therefore, : sia 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That an exhibit of arts, industries, 
manufactures, and products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea shall be inaugu- 
rated in the year 1903, in the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, as 
herein provided. 7 

“Src. 2, That a nonpartisan commission is hereby constituted, to consist 
of nine commissioners, to be known and designated as the “ Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Commission,’’ who shall be aggcinted, within thirty days 
from the of this act, by the President of the United States, and who 
shall also be oaltest to removal by him. Vacancies in said commission to be 


filled in the same manner as original appointments. 

“Sno. 3. That the commissioners so appointed shall be called together by 
the Secretary of State of the United States, in the city of St. Louis, by notice 
to the commissioners, as soon as convenient after the appointment of said 
commissioners, and within thirty days thereafter. The said commissioners, 
at said first meeting, shall organize by the election of their officers, and they 
may then, or thereafter, appoint such executive or other committees as may 


be deemed expedient, and a secretary ata salary of $3,000 per annum; that in 
addition to the salary of the secretary of said commission there is hereby 
allowed, out of any money appropriated to aid in carrying forward said ex- 
position, the sum of $10,000 per annum, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, for the purpose of defraying the clerical, office, and other necessary 
expenses of said commission. 

“Sec. 4. That said commission, when fully organized under the provisions 
of this act, shall eencins two of their number to act in conjunction with alike 
number appointed by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, to con- 
stitute a board of arbitration, to whom all matters of difference arising be- 
tween said commission and said company, concerning the administration, 
management, or general supervision of said exposition, includingall matters 
of difference arising out of the power given by this act to the said company 
or to the said national commission to modify or approve any act of the other 
of the two bodies shall be referred for determination; and in the case of the 
failure of said board of arbitration to agree upon such matters as may be so 
referred, said board of arbitration shall appoint a fifth member thereof; and 
in case of the failure of the said board to agree upon a fifth member, such 
fifth member shall then be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury. And 
the decision of said board shall be final in all matters presented to it for con- 
sideration and determination. 

“Seo. 5. That said commission be empowered, in its discretion, to accept, 
for the purposes of the exposition herein authorized, such site as may be se- 
lected and offered, and such plans and specifications of buildings for such 
purpose at the expense of and tendered by the corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Missouri, known as ‘The Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition Company.’ 

“Sec. 6. That the allotment of space for exhibitors, classification of ex- 
hibits, plan and scope of the exposition, the appointment of all judges and 
examiners for the exposition, and the awarding of premiums, if any, shall all 
be done and performed by the said Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, 
subject, however, to the approval of the commission created by section 2 of 
this act; and said commission is hereby authorized to appoint a board of lady 
managers of such number and to perform such duties as may be prescribed 
by said commission, subject, however, to the approval of said company. 
Said board of lady managers may, in the discretion of said commission and 
corporation, appoint one member of all committees authorized to award 
prizes for such exhibits as may have been produced in whole or in part by 
female labor. 

“Sec. 7. That after the plans for said exposition shall be prepared by said 
company and approved by said commission the rules and regulations of said 
corporation governing rates for entrance and admission fees, or otherwise 
affecting the rights, privileges, or interests of the exhibitors, or of the pub- 
lic, shall be fixed or established by said company, subject, however, to the 
modification or approval of said commission. 

“Sec. 8 That said commission shall provide for the dedication of the build- 
ings of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, in said city of St. Louis, not later 
than the 30th day of April, 1903, with appropriate ceremonies, and thereafter 
said exposition shall be opened to visitors at such time as may be designated 
by said company, subject to the approval of said commission, not later than 
the lst day of Ma;7, 1908, and shall be closed at such time as the national com- 
mission mey determine, subject to the approval of said company, but not 
later than the Ist day of December thereafter. 

*“Sec.9 That whenever the President of the United States shall be notified 
by the national commission that provision has been made for grounds and 
buildings for the uses herein provided for, he shall be authorized to make 
proclamation of the same, through the Department of State, setting forth 
the time at which said exposition will be held, and the purpose thereof; and 
he shall communicate to the diplomatic representatives of foreign nations 
copies thereof, together with such regulations as may be adopted by the com- 
mission, for publication in their respective countries; and he shall, in behalf 
of the Government and people, invite foreign nations to take part in the said 
exposition and to appoint representatives thereto. 

“Sec. 10. That all articles which shall be imported from foreign countries 
for the sole purpose of exhibition at said exposition, upon which there shall 
be a tariff or customs duty, shall be admitted free of payment of duty, cus- 
toms fees, or charges, onaae such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe; but it shall be lawful at any time during the exposition 
to sell, for delivery at the close thereof, any goods or property imported for 
and actually on exhibition in the exposition buildings or on the grounds, sub- 
ject to such regulations for the security of the revenueand for the collection 
of import duties as the Secretary of the Trea -ury shall prescribe: Provided, 
That ali such articles, when sold or withdrawn for consumption in the 
United States, shall be subject to the duty, if any, imposed upon such arti- 
cles by the revenue laws in force at the date of importation, and all penalties 
prescribed by law shall be applied and enforced against such articles and 
against the person who may be guilty of any illegal sale or withdrawal. 

“Sc. 11. That it shall be the duty of the national commission to make re- 
ports monthly to the President of the United States, showing receipts and 
disbursements and giving a general summary of the financial condition of 
said exposition, and a final report within six months after the close of the 
exposition, presenting the results and a full exhibit thereof. 

“Sec. 12. That the national commission hereby authorized shall cease to 
exist on the Ist day of January, 1905. 

“Sec. 13. That the United States shall not in any manner nor under any 
circumstances be liable for any of the acts, doings, proceedings, or represen- 
tations of the said Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, its officers, 
agents, or employees, or any of them, or for the service, salaries, labor, or 
wages of said officers, agents, servants, or employees, or any of them, or for 
any subscriptions to the capital stock, or for any certificates of stock, bonds, 
mortgages, or obligations of any kind issued by said corporation, or for any 
debts, liabilities, or expenses of any kind whatever attending such corpora- 
tion or accruing by reason of the same 

“Sec. 14. That there shall be exhibited at said exposition by the Govern- 
ment of the United States from its Executive Departments, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Museum, the United States Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries, and the Department of Labor such articles and material as illus- 
trate the function and administrative faculty of the Government in time of 
peace and its resources asa war power, tending to demonstrate the nature of 
our institutions and their adaptation to the wants of the people: and the 
Bureau of American Republics is hereby invited to make an exhibit illustrat- 
ing the resources and international relationsof the American Republics, and 
space in the United States Government building shall be provided for the 
purpose of said exhibit; and to secure a complete and harmonious arrange- 
ment of such Government exhibit a board to be known as the United States 
Government board shall be created, independent of the commission herein- 
before provided, to be charged with the selection, purchase, preparation, 
transportation, arrangement, installation, safe-keeping, exhibition, and re- 
turn of such articles and material as the heads of the several Executive De- 
partments, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. the Commissioner 
of Fish and Fisheries, the Commissioner of Labor, and the Director of the 
Bureau of American Republics may, respectively, decide shall be embraced 
in said Government exhibit. 

The President may also designate additional articles for exhibition. Such 
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board shall be composed of one person to be named by the head of each Exec- 
utive Department, one by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
one by the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, one by the Commissioner of 
Labor, and one by the Director of the Bureau of American Republics. The 
President shall name one of said persons so detailed as chairman, and the 
board itself shall appoint its secretary, disbursing officer, and such other 
oflicers as it may deem necessary. The members of said board of manage 
ment, with other officers and —aere ss of the Government who may be de 
tailed to assist them, inciuding officers of the Army and Navy l receive 
no compensation in addition to their regular salaries, but they shall be a 
lowed their actual and necessary traveling expenses, together with a per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
while necessarily absent from their homes engaged upon the business cf the 
board. 

Officers of the Army and Navy shall receive thic allowance in lieu of the 
transportation and mileage now allowed by law. Any provision of law 
which may prohibit the detail of persons in the employ of the United States 
to other service than that which they customarily perform shall not apply 
to persons detailed for duty in connection with the said Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. Employeesof the board not otherwise employed by the Govern 
ment shall be entitled to such compensation as the board may determine 
The disbvvrsing officer shall give bond in the sum of $30,000 for the faithfual 
performance of his duties, said bond to be approved by the Secretary of the 
rreasury. The Secretary of the Tr« asury shall advance to said officer from 
time to time, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescrive, a sum of rnoney from the appropriation hereafter to be made, for 
the Government exhibit, not exceeding at any one time the penalty of his 
bond, to enable him to pay the expenses of said exhibit as authorized by the 
board of manage:nent herein created. 

‘Seo. 15. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to place on exhibition, in connection with the exhibit of his Depart 
ment, upon such grounds as shall be allotted for the purpose, one of the life- 
saving stations authorized to be constructed on the coast of the United 
States by existing law, and to cause the same to be fully equipped with all 
apparatus, furnitare, and appliances now in use in all life-saving stations in 
the United States 

“Spec. 16. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause a suitable build 
ing or buildings to be erected on the site selected for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition forthe Government exhibits, as provided in this act, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to contract therefor, in the same manner and 
under the same regulations as for other public buildings of the United States; 
but the contracts for said building or buildings shall not exceed the sum of 
£250,000, which sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
defray the expense of erecting said Government building or buildings 
hereby authorized. The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause the said 
building or buildings to be constructed from plans to be approved by said 
Government board; and heisauthorized and required todispose of such build 
ing or buildings, or the material composing the same, at the close of the ex 
osition, giving preference to the city of St. Louis or to the said Louisiana 
Pur hase Exposition Company to purchase the same at an appraised va 
to be ascertained in such manner as he may determine. 

‘Sec. 17. That the commissioners appointed by the President under the 
authority of this act shall receive as compensation for their service 
penses the sum of $5,000 each per annum, the same to be paid by the Secre 
tary of the Treasury and deducted from any money appropriated for said 


ex position. 

“Src. 18. That no member of said commission or of said Government 
board, whether an officer or otherwise, shall be personally liable for any debt 
or obligation which may be created or incurred by the said commission or by 
the said United States Government board herein authorized. 

“Spc. 19. That whereas the Secretary of the Treasury has certified, under 
date of February 6, 1901, that the Louisiana Parchase Exposition Company 
has presented to him proof to his satisfaction that it has raised $10,000,000 for 
ami on account of inaugurating and carrying forward an exposition at the 

in the year 1903, to celebrate the one hundredth anni 


s and ex 


city of St. Louis, Mo., 
versary of the purchase of the Louisiana territory; therefore, there is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000,000, to aid in carrying forward such exposition, to pay the 
salaries of the members and secretary of the national commission herein 
authorized, and such other necessary expenses as may be incurred by said 
commission in the discharge of its duties in connection with said exposition; 
and to discharge all other obligationsincurred by the Government on account 
of said exposition, except for the erection of its own buildings and the mak- 
ing and care of its own exhibits at said exposition. 

That the money hereby appropriated shall be disbursed under the direc- 
tion of the said Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and upon 
vouchers to be approved by him: Provided, That, except for the payment of 
the salaries and expenses of the national commission, no part of said appro 
priation shall become available until the sum of $10,000,000 shall have been 
expended by said company on account of said exposition to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, That all sums expended 
by the Government on account of said exposition, including the salaries and 
expenses of said national commission, except for the erection of its own 
buildings and the making and care of its own exhibits at said exposition, 
shall be limited to and paid out of the appropriation of $5,000,000 herein pro- 
vided for such purpose. 

“Sgc. 20. That there shall be repaid into the Treasury of the United States 
the same proportionate amount of the aid given by the United States as 
shall be repaid to either the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company or the 
city of St. Louis: Provided, That this section shall not be taken or construed 
to give the United States a right to share in the proceeds of said exposition 
beyond the actual amount appropriated to aid in carrying forward said 
ex position. 

“Spc. 21. That any bank or trust company located in the city of St. Louis, 
or State of Missouri, may be designated by the Louisiana Purchase Exposi 
tion Company to conduct a banking office upon the exposition grounds, and 
if the bank so designated shall be a national bank, upon such designation be- 
ing approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, said national bank is 
hereby authorized to open and conduct such office asa branch of the bank, 
subject to the same restrictions and having the same rights as the bank to 
which it belongs: Provided, That the branch office authorized hereby, if the 
same shall be a branch of a national bank, shall not be operated for a period 
longer than two years, beginning not earlier than July 1, 1902, and closing 
not later than July 1, 1904. 

“Seo. 22. That no citizen of any foreign country shall be held liable for the 
infringement of any patent granted by the United States, or of any trade 
mark or label registered in the United States, where the act complained of 
is or shall be performed in connection with the exhibition of any article or 
thing at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Sec. 23. That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized, at his 
discretion, to detail for special duty, in connection with the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, such officers of the Army as may be required, to report to 
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the general commanding the Department of Missouri; and the officers ; 
detailed shall not be subject to loss of pay or rank on account of such ¢, 
nor shall any officer or employee of the United States receive additions 


or compensation because of services connected with the said exposition {; 


the United States or from said ex position. 

“Sec. 24. That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to crea‘ 
liability of the United States. direct or indirect, for any debt or ob)i; 
incurred, nor for any claim for aid or pecuniary assistance from Cong: 
the Treasury of the United States in support or liquidation of any de 
obligations created by said commission.’ 

The bill under consideration authorizes the holding of an interna 
exposition, beginning not later than May 1, 1903, at the city of St. Lou 
of Missouri, for the purpose of celebrating the one hundredth anniv, 
of the purchase of the territory of Louisiana. However much men may 
heretofore opposed the holding of national or international exposition: 
the authority and by the aid of the National Government, there is in t 
stance, in view of the action of this Congress in the last session, no 
upon which a refusal to authorize the holding of the proposed cel 
can be based and the giving of financial aid from the National Treas 
the purpose of carrying the same forward to success can be withh« 
view of this act, and believing that this first great international even 
history of our nation should be appropriately celebrated, this bill is 1 
to the House for its favorable action. 

It will not be denied that the greatest development in science, i: 
and civilization in the world’s history has taken place in the last hal 
century just closed. This marvelous progress in the things essentia 
material comfort and happiness of man is not attributable to any s 
fluence. It is, nevertheless, an interesting historical fact that the 
ginning of this great development is contemporaneous with the fi: 
national exposition held in the world. The Crystal Palace, init 
carried forward by Prince Albert of Great Britain in 1851, marks the 
ning of international expositions. In the fifty years tl have sinc 
vened the art of exhibiting has grown into a science as exact in it 
rules and as far-reaching in its effect on civilization as its antit! 
science of war. In this fact lies one of the chief reasons for the now 
and constantly growing sentiment in favor of expositions, national 
ternational. In these expositions, states and nations in friendly 
exhibit to the world, as neither could otherwise do, the natural res 
their country, their advancement in the arts and sciences, their 
architecture, the development of their genius in the art of manufa 
their national characteristics as a people, and generally their advar 
in civilization. 

These expositions in our day have come to be looked upon as th 
industrial college. Asa factor in industrial education, and also in t 
ter of creating and strengthening friendly relations between the sta 
nations theyare incomparable with any other influence or institutio: 
tr emendousimportance to the state in this respect, and to the world 
merce alone, justifies the expenditure of every dollar of public mor 
to aid in carrying them forward to success. The general welfare of 
ple is, through the beneticent influence of these expositions, promot: 
expenditure of public money fully as much if not more than it is by t 
- »priation of public money for the improvement of alleged rivers 

ors or the expenditure of money for many other alleged 
ments 


uve 


; : I 
where private interests are chiefly instrumental in secu 


app opriations. 


3ut there is another purpose for which many of these exposition 
that should commend them to our favorable consideration. In t! 
every nation, and especially during its formative period, there ar 
that not only mold national character but influence and control nat 
tiny. To appropriately commemorate these is a national duty, to t 
that these great events which have contributed most to the influen 
and greatness of a people as a nation may not fade from memory, ! 
impressed upon succeeding generations that love of country will cont 
zrow in strength as the centuries roll by. 

No event in the life of our nation except the achievement of natior 
pendence has contributed so much to the peace, happiness, prosperity 
and commanding influence of the American people as the purcha 
territory of Louisiana. In the cyolution of the North American | 
the acquisition of this territory outranks every other event. Sin 
have sown that territory with enlightened endeavor, created a1 
greater in area than the territory comprising the original States, int 
noble democracies, and found the Mississippi River, the original p1 
fect of the purchase, a mighty weapon of power in the preservati 

nion. 

We might speculate on what might have been had Thomas Jeff 
his contemporaries allowed this territory to remain in the po 
France or pass to Great Britain, as it would undoubtedly have d 
this purchase. On the day when the treaty of cession was signed N 
gave utterence to the following prophetic expression: 

“This accession of territory strengthens forever the power o 
States, and I have just given to England a maritime riva! that will 
later humble her pride.” 

The fruits of this purchase are too well known to need any recit: 

how that the event it is proposed to commemorate is worthy of the ¢ 
celebration of modern times. That an enduring monument to the 
of the statesmen who consummated this purchase should be erected a 
No more appropriate evidence of our appreciation of their act can 
than by celebrating the first centennial of the purchase of this ter! 
the metropolis of that imperial domain in the manner proposed, w! 
people inhabiting this territory will have an opportunity te exhibi 
world the marvelous development and progress of civilization in 
plored and unknown wilderness during a single century under th 
tion of liberty and the guiding influence of Christianity. 

The movement for a celebration of this great first international ev: 
its inception among the people inhabiting the various States and Ter! 
carved out of the vast area acquired in 1803. The movement resu! 
convention of delegates duly appointed by official authority, and rr i r 
ing 15 States and 2 Territories. This convention met in St. louis on. 
10, 1800, to consider the most appropriate way of celebrating and ere 
permanent memorial of this remarkable event in American history. | 
unanimously determined to hold an international exposition during t: 
tennial year of this purchase. The city of St. Louis was solicited to! 
rate the enterprise. Notwithstanding the magnitude of the underts 
the trust was accepted by the patriotic people of that great city, until! ' 
through their persevering endeavor, they have raised the sum of $! 
toaid in carrying forward this great enterprise. The movement toce! 
this great event as proposed has been universally indorsed by the 

»ress, the leading commercial organizations, labor unions, and by Sta 
islatures throughout the country. 

The Trans-Mississippi Congress convened at Wichita June 1, 1899, an. 
at Houston, Tex., April 10,1900. The National Board of Trade and man) 
legislatures have passed resolutions pledging support and calling u)* 
gress to extend the aid of the Federal Government to the BUCCOSS 
movement, to the end that this celebration may be carried on on & 


f th 
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commenstrate with the progress and wealth of the Republic and the grandeur 
of the event to be commemorated. 

By the terms of an act makir.g appropriations for sundry civil expenses of 
the Government for the fiscai year ending June 30,1901, and for other pur- 
poses, approved June 6, 1900, it was provided that when the Louisiana Pur- 

hase Exposition Compauy ‘‘shall have raised to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury $10,000,000 for and on account of inaugurating and 
carrying forward said exposition at St. Louis, Mo., to celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the United 
States, then the United States will authorize the expenditure of a sum of 
$5,000,000 for such exposition.” 

The act referred to also provided the terms and conditions upon which 
and the pur s for which said sum of $5,000,000 should be expended. By 
the action of the present Congress and the Executive, therefore, we are now 
bound morally, if not legally, to mn the sum of $5,000,000 for the pur- 
pose spegified, if the Secretary of the Treasury is satisfied that the condition 
named in the act referred to has been complied with. That this condition 
has been eomplied with by the people of the city of St. Louis and that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is satisfied of that fact is manifest from the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to the chairman of your special committee. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 6, 1901. 

DeAR Sir: I have the honor to state that there has been submitted to me 
satisfactory evidence that the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company has 
raised, by subscription pledges from good and responsible parties, more than 
$5,000,008, and by valid ordinance of the city of St. Louis a contribution of 
5,000,000, making in all the sum of $10,000,000, which has thus been raised 
available to the exposition company as its needs may require. 


Very truly, yours, 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 

Hon. J. A. TAWNEY, 

Chairman Committee on the Centennial 
of the Louisiana Purchase, House of Representatives. 

The people of St. Louis having thus complied with the conditions imposed 
by Congress, upon the performance of which conditions Congress has prom- 
ised toaidin carrying forward said exposition to the extent of $5,000,000, there 
is now noopportunity for anyone who believes in the Government fulfilling its 
pre une to question the appropriation of the money promised by the sundry 
civil act. 

In addition to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
people of St. Louis have raised $10,000,000 for the purpose of carrying for- 
ward this exposition, and that this sum has been so raised in advance of mak- 
ing the appropriation by Congress, there is a still farther safeguard against 
any possible loss on the part of the Government. Under the provisions of 
this bill no part of the money appropriated, except for the salaries of the 
members and secretary of the commission and the necessaries of the commis- 
sion, can be paid out of this appropriation until the full sum of $10,000,000 has 
been expended for and on account of said exposition. It is true that the pro- 
visior of the sundry civil act referred to does not expressly authorize the 
holding of an international exposition at St. Louis for the purpose of cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversay of the purchase of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, but it Goes so by implication, and, in fact, binds Congress to give 
express authority for the holding of this exposition. 

The bill under consideration therefore first authorizes the inauguration in 
the year 1903, in the city of St. Louis and State of Missouri, the holding of an 
exposition at which an exhibit of the arts, industries, manufactures, and 
products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea shall be inaugurated, and it fur- 
ther provides for the appropriation of the amount promised by Congress 
in the sundry civil act approved June 6, 1900. 

The bill (H. R. 9829) authorizing the holding of this exposition differs only 
in a few of its provisions from the act, approved April 5, 1890, to provide for 
celebrating the four hundredth anniversary of tiie discovery of America by 
the holding of an exposition at the city of Chicago, State of Illinois. 

In considering this bill your committee were fortunate in being able to 
study its provisions in the light of our_experience under the law above re- 
ferred to. After such study it was deemed necéssary to make material 
changes in the proposed bill to avoid useless expenditure of public money in 
carrying forward the pro exposition at St. Louis. Changes were also 
deemed necessary to obviate many of the difficulties encountered by the 
national cuameunnioe and the local corporation under whose joint supervision, 
administration, and management the World's Columbian Exposition was 
inaugurated and carried on. These changes were so numerous and the char- 
acter of them so material that your committee deemed it advisable to pre- 
pare and submit the foregoing as a substitute for H. R. 9829. 

Section 2 of this substitute reduces the size of the commission from 114 in 
number to 9, and authority to appoint these 9 commissioners is conferred 
upon the President, while no authority whatever is given for the appoint- 
ment of any alternate commissioners, as proposed in section 3 of H. ie 9829, 
H. R. 9829 provided that the commissioners and alternate commissioners 
should be entitled to receive, out of the Treasury of the United States, the 
sum of $6 per day for subsistence for each day they were necessarily absent 
from their homes on the business of the commission, besides their actual 
———— for transportation. : 

Jpon investigation it was ascertained that the World's Columbian Com- 
msieshenn. consisting of the same number as authorized by this bill, received 
in the aggregate for subsistence and expenses for transportation from the 
Treasury of the United States the sum of $497,685. It was also ascertained 
that because of the great size of the commission it tended rather to interfere 
with than promote the successful administration and carrying on of the Chi- 
cago exposition. In the interest of economy, therefore, and also in the in- 
terest of the success of the proposed St. Louis exposition, it was deemed by 
your committee advisable to reduce the commission to the size mentioned in 
section 2 of the proposed substitute. 

In acommunication addressed to the chairman of the special committee 
under date of May 21, 1900, Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, 
who served for some time as president of the board of directors of the corpo- 
ration known as “The World's Exposition of 1892,” written in reply to cer- 
tain inquiries of the committee, states: 

“The commission received generous allowances for subsistence, and the 
temptation was for frequent meetings and protracted sessions. What might 
have been expected naturally followed. The meetings of the commission 
were the center of stormy debate. Few comprehended at all the plan, pur 
pose, and scope of the enterprise. These, perhaps, were tho most in evidence. 
lhe commission misunderstood the directory and the directory did not 
understand the commission." 

It was also ascertained that frequent and very serious controversies be- 
tween the commission and the directory of the local corporation occurred, 
growing out of the conflict of jurisdiction and difference of opinion as to the 
proper management and administration of the exposition. In thesame letter 
above referred to, Secretary Gage says: 

“ The situation at times became unbearable to both sides, and after a year 
or two of working at cross purposes with each other the directory and the 
commission eed to respectively delegate their powers to what should be 


known as @ joint board of control, to consist of eight directors and eight 


— 


members of the commission. This was a great step forward, but yet tho 
troubles and conflicts did not end. Asthe enterprise progressed, power was 
still further concentrated until during the last year or year and a hal!’ the 
oa board of control gave way to what was known as the board of adminis- 

ration, which consisted of two members of the directory and two members 
of the commission.” 

In view of this experience, and the anomalous situation of two bodies con- 
stituted, one under Federal, the other under State authority, for the contro! 
of the same enterprise, your committee deemed it advisable to create a board 
of arbitration, as provided for in section 4 of the proposed substitute, to 
whom all matters of difference could be referred for settlement. 

Under the provisions of section 6 of H. R. 9829 the national commission is 
authorized to allot space for exhibitors, prepare a classification of exhibits, 
determine the plan and scope of the exposition, appcint al! judges and exam- 
iners, and award all premiums, if any. The Columbian Commission, created 
by the act of April 25, 1890,was charged with the same duty and possessed 
the same powers. This entirely relieved the local corporation from the re- 
sponsibility of this branch of the exposition, from protecting foreign and 
local exhibitors, and from the payment of the expense incident thereto. It 
also required the commission to provide for the proper classification and gen- 
eral supervision of all exhibits, and the awarding of all premiums. To ac- 
complish this, the commission, acting under authority of Congress, created 
what was known as the Government board of control, and in carrying for 
pas and completing the work of this board the Government expended 

00.000. 

Believing that this is one of the necessary branches of any exposition of 
this character, and in all previous instances has been under the control of the 
local corporation directly responsible for the proper management for all the 
branches of the exposition, it was deemed advisable to so modify the provi- 
sions of this section as to require the Louisiana Purchase Exposition corpora- 
tion to allot space for exhibitors, classify exhibits, prepare the plan and scope 
ot the exposition, appoint all judges and examiners, and award all premiums, 
if any, subject, however, to the approval of the national commission, who 
thereby will have ample opportunity to protect the rights and interests of 
all a exhibitors, as it would clearly be the duty of the Government 
to do. 

It was also found upon investigation that a similar board of lady man- 
agers, authorized by section 3 of H. R. 9829, appointed by the World’s Colum- 
bian Commission, cost the Government in the aggregate for allowances for 
subsistence, etc., $239,190. In view of certain cther proposed changes in the 
bill under consideration respecting the payment of salaries, allowances for 
subsistence, etc., it was deemed aivieable to qualify the appointment of a 
board of lady managers by the commission authorized by this bill by making 
the number thereof subject to the approval of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position Company, thereby affording the opportunity to limit the cost of 
said board of lady managers within the discretion of said company. 

= important addition to the section providing the appropriation is the 
following: 

** Provided further, That allsums expended by the Government on account 
of said exposition, including the salaries and expenses of said national com- 
mission, except for the erection of its own buildings and the making and care 
of its own exhibits at said exposition, shall be limited to and paid out of the 
copes of $5,000,000 herein provided for sucb purpose.” 

Jnder this provision the various sums paid out by the Government for and 
on account of the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, including the 
salaries and expenses of the commission, the board of lady managers, and 
the expenses incurred by the Government board of control, including the 
expense incident to the makes of the final report of the commission, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to about $1,679,000, or over one-third of the total amount 
which the Government is asked to contribute in aid of the St. Louis exposi- 
tion, if paid out on account of said exposition, are to be deducted from any 
money that may be appropriated to carry on the exposition. 

A further important and very material provision in the foregoing substi- 
tute, one not included in H. R. 9829, will be found in section 20. Under the 
act of the legislature of the State of Missouri authorizing the people of that 
State at the last general election to vote upon the question of whether or not 
the constitution of the State of Missouri shall be so amended as to enable the 
people of the city of St. Louis to issue bonds in the sum of $5,000,000 to aid in 
carrying on the proposed exposition, it was provided that the net proceeds 
of the exposition shall be divided equally between the stockholders of the 
company and the city of St. Louis) In view of the financial aid which the 
Federal Government is asked to contribute to this enterprise, it was deemed 
only just and fair that, in the event of such aid being given and in the event 
of there being any net proceeds, the United States should share proportion- 
ately a other contributors to the exposition. Your committee there- 
fore provides: 

**Sec.20. That there shall be repaid into the Treasury of the United States 
the same proportionate amount of the aid given by the United States as shali 
be repaid to either the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company or the city 
of St. Louis: Provided, That this section sha!l not be taken or construed to 
give the United States a right to share in the proceeds of said exposition 
beyond the actual amount appropriated to aid in carrying forward said ex- 

»osition.”’ 
; Under the provisions of the foregoing substitute, therefore,it is believed 
that every interest of the Government in said exposition will be far better 
protected than under the provisions of H.R.%&29. In the event of favorable 
action on the part of the House, the adoption of the substitute is respectfully 
roopmenatiied as hereinbefore stated. 

For the information of the House the committee hereto append a state- 
ment showing the amount heretofore appropriated by Congress in aid of 
similar expositions, including a detailed statement of tho amount appro 
wriated and expended by the Government in aid of the World's Columbian 
fexposition at Chicago. 

Aid or loans to expositions and expenses of Government exhibits. 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 1876 (repaid to United 
I ih A owe oienene oweln $1, 500, 000. 00 





Government exhibit.......-....- Mg eens us técdadbeutnesocemenene 578, 500. 00 
IO, SOU on 6 cain inns dunn cadcnccsededccus encecues 1, 350, 000, 00 
Government exhibit...... i hale rain a intent ainertes minha 300, 000, 00 
Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, 1884: Government exhibit 19, 000, 00 
Louisville Southern Exposition, 1884: Government exhibit aim 10, 000. 00 
Atlanta Exposition, 1895: Government exhibit and building . 200, 000, 00 
Nashville Exposition, 1897: Government exhibit and building. .. 130, 000. 00 
Omaha Trans-Mississippi Exposition, 1808; Government exhibit 
NE pelle Cini widine besews - srssiy i a sythendligeiaaeikin tralian 200, 000. 00 
Philadelphia Exposition of American Products, ete .............. 350, 000, 05 
Toledo Centennial Exposition ..............--.-....+...-.- eieatideldle 500, 000, 00 
Pan-American Exposition (Buffalo, N. Y.) .... ......---..2-.0-. ++ 500, 000. 00 
ilies 03006 vo gece condone anscas equeesevsrabencdodcedeunene 5, 628, 590.00 
Appropriations for World's Columbian Exposition .............. 5,381,895. 57 
EE beamekwtecne cocsen cusews vests mecesas cacesoccssoeccvcucces - 11,010, 335. 57 
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Appropriations for the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
Government buildings: 
Act April 25, 1800 


$100,000 
Act March 3, 1891 ........ 


300, 000 


Expenses World's Columbian Commission: 
Act April 25, 1800 
Act March 3, 1891 
Act August 5, 18 
Act March 3, 1893 


200, 000 
59, 500 
120, 000 
118, 185. 


497, 685 


Board of Lady Managers, World's Columbian Commission: 
Act March 3, 1891 
Act August 5, 1892 
Act March 3, 18 


36, 000 
110, 000 
93, 190 


239, 190. 0 


Expenses Government board of control, World’s Columbian Ex- 
position: 
Act March 3, 1891 350, 000 
408, 250 
150, 750 
: 909, 000. 
wae Congress, World's Columbian Exposition, act March 3, 
89] 


Admission of foreign goods, World's Columbian Exposition: 
Act April 25, 1890 
Act March 3, 189] 


2), 000. 
20, 000. 


40, O00. 


Aid to World’s Columbian Exposition, Columbian half dollar, act 
August 5, 1892... saad 


ee aie eS ee re SS ee Be a ee 2, 500, 000. 
Loss on recoinage of Columbian half dollar, act August 5, 1892 -. 


50, 000. 

Medals and diplomas, World’s Columbian Exposition, acts August a 
5, 1892, and March 3, 1893 

Medals and diplomas, World’s Columbian Exposition, act Feb- 
ruary 26, 1806 


108, 000. 


20, 600. 
123, 600. 
Distribution of medals and diplomas, resolution of March 13, 
15, 000. 
Expenses committee on awards (reirabursable), World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, act March 3, 1893 
Rent of building, division of awards, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, act February 26, 1896 
Acknowledgment to foreign countries for participation in 
World’s Columbian Exposition. act August 18, 1894 
Synopsis of Department report World's Columbian Exposition: 
Act August 18, 1894.......... 
Act July 19, 1897 ; 
Compensation to George R. Davis, director-general of World's 
Columbian Exposition, for final report, act February 26, 1896. 
Reimbursement to Thomas W. Palmer, president of World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition, for final report, act February 26, 1896 
Payment to Thomas W. Palmer, president, etc., to pay out- 
standing claims, deficiency act, June 8, 1806 
Payment to N. E. Dawson for services rendered World's Colum- 
bian Commission, deficiency act, July 19, 1897 a 


570, 880. 
860. 
2, 500. 


8, 500. 
98. 45 


18, 006 

1, 908. : 

6, 517.6 
500 


5, 381, 835. 57 


Total 


Countervailing Duty on Russian Sugar, 


SPEECH 
OF 
JAMES R. 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1901, 


HON. MANN, 


appropriations for the fiscal year 1901, and for prior years, 


Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. CHArrkMAN: So much has been said during the last few days 
concerning the recent order of the Treasury Department relating 
to the imposition of a countervailing duty on sugar imported from 
Russia, and some unjust criticism levied at the able Secretary of 
the Treasury, that I deem it proper to avail myself of the leave to 
print to make a full statement of the facts for the benefit of the 
members of Congress and the country. 

DOES RUSSIA PAY A BOUNTY ON THE EXPORT OF SUGAR? 

Section 5 of the act of July 24, 1897 (the Dingley Act), provides 
as follows: 

That whenever any country, dependency, or colony shall pay or bestow, 
directly or indirectly, any bounty or grant upon the exportation of any arti 
cle or merchandise from such country, dependency, or colony, and such arti- 
cle or merchandise is datiable under the provisions of this act, then upon the 
importation of any such article or merchandise into the United States, 
whether the same shall be imported directly from the country of production 
or otherwise, and whether such article or merchandise is imported in the 
same condition as when exported from the country of production, or has been 
changed in condition by remanufacture or otherwise, there shall be levied 
and paid, in all such cases, in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by 


| templated an encouragement to export, this object is clearly expressed 1\t 
On the bill (H. R. 14236) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the | i 

| wherein thisarrangement is expressly declared to be made “in order to fa 
| tate the exportation of the surpluses to foreign countries.”’ (Title D, Art. |), 
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this act, an additional duty ores to the net amount of such bounty or grant 
however the same be paid or bestowed. The net amount of all such bounties 
or grants shall be from time to time ascertained, determined, and declared by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make all needful regulations foy 
the identification of such articles and merchandise and for the assessment 
and collection of such additional duties. 


In pursuance of these provisions, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
December 12, 1898, directed that additional duties on sugar im- 
ported from, or the product of, the following-named countries be 
collected: 

Argentine Republic, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, France, Ger. 
many, the Netherlands, and Russia. ; 

This order, so far as it related to Russian sugar, was in force 
until April 20, 1900, or a period a little longer than one year and 
four months. On the day last named the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury, at the earnest solicitation of the Department of State, sus- 
pended the collection of the countervailing duty on Russian sugar. 
This action was authorized as a conventional courtesy, and was 
taken in the belief that no injurious consequences would follow, 
owing to the fact that little, if any, sugars produced in Russia had 
found or would find a way to the American market. The tempo- 
rary suspension of the order of December 12, 1898, offered also an 
opportunity to review the question, which opportunity was em- 
braced all the more readily in view of the earnest contention of 
the Russian authorities that no bounty was paid under their laws, 
It was believed that within sixty or ninety days the negotiations 
which were being carried on for a reciprocal trade treaty with 
Russia would be concluded, and the intervening time would offer 
a fair opportunity for a review of the Secretary's former decision 
assessing the countervailing duty against Russian sugar. The 
negotiations referred to were prolonged and finally terminated by 
abandonment. At first no Russian sugar came to the American 
market as a result of the suspension of the order assessing the 
additional duty; but by and by cargoes of such sugar arrived, and 
within the last few months considerable quantities have been 
directed toward the American markets. 

In reviewing the question as contemplated by the order of sus- 
pension, the Treasury Department has endeavored to obtain most 
accurate information relative to the Russian laws and their 
operation. 

Even the careful and earnest student will find himself in diffi- 
culties in an effort to get at the true meaning of the law and the 
regulations made thereunder. For the benefit of those who may 
not be able to devote so much time to this task it may be said that 
the following is regarded as a fair interpretation of the law and 
the instructions of the Russian Government: 

1. The Government establishes the maximum price of refined sugar in the 
domestic market. : 

2. Estimating the demand for home consumption, it permits the refinersto 
put on the market, under a tax of 1.75, a certain limited quantity, well within 
the known home consumption, but provides that any excess put upon thi 
home market shall be taxed at 3.50, or twice the regular tax (1.75). 

3. The interest of the individual refiner, then, lies in putting out all he can 
at a tax of 1.75 and none under the tax of 3.50. 

4. The inevitable result is an excess of stock in the hands of the refiners as 
a whole, and to get rid of this surplus it is exported. Now, a method exists 
by which refiner A can get the benefit of the failure of refiner B to supply 
the home market with his full quota. Home refiner A becomes willing t 
pay refiner B a certain reward if he will export a portion of his allotted quota 
and give A the official evidence of such exportation, which enables A to sell 
in the home market ata tax of 1.75 an equivalent portion of the sugar pro 
duced by him (A) in excess of his quota. 

5. The maximum prices fixed by the minister of finance are always pra 
tically reached by the trade, and are such as to give a very large profit t 
producer, particularly in those provinces where, owing to a better economic 
condition of the population, the demand for sugar exceeds the local supply 
from the stock entitled to withdrawal for consumption at a single tax. Tho 
ability of the producers of sugar in certain regions to obtain higher pr! 
than those obtained in other regions gives rise to the arrangement me! 
tioned in paragraph 4. 

6. While it could not be directly inferred from the wording of the stat 


itself that the Government,in arranging its system of sugar taxation,: 


instructions issued in pursuance of the statute by the minister of fina 


secs. 39 and 40.) That it results in a bonus from some source to those who 
export sugar there can be no doubt. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is an administrative officer, and 
it was primarily his duty, under the statute, to declare whether 
or not Russia paid a bounty upon the export of sugar within the 
meaning of section 5 of the act of July 24, 1897. The duty im- 
posed upon him by the statute involves great responsibilities. | 

Other sugar-producing countries against whom the additi nal 
duty has been assessed have not hesitated to urge that Russia a!so 
is a bounty-paying country, and that the United States could not 
afford to favor that country at the expense of others whose sug’'s 
were subjected to the heavier burdens, Home producers of suy:r, 
tarmers engaged in raising sugar beets throughout the beet-grow 
ing sections of the United States, and home refiners of sugar have 
protested vehemently against the admission of Russian sugar 
without the assessment of the countervailing duty. On the other 
hand, manufacturers of iron and steel and machinery of various 
kinds have quite as urgently demanded that the countervailing 
duty be not assessed, because of the supposed retaliatory attitude 
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of Russia with respect to the market for these goods which they 
enjoyed. But the question to be decided by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, no matter how much he might sympathize with the 
beet-sugar growers or with the manufacturers, was, ‘‘ Does Rus- 
sia pay a bounty upon the exportation of sugar from that country? ” 

For quite a while there was much doubt whether an appeal by 
an importer of sugar from the decision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Board of General Appraisers would lie. If that 
officer were to be the sole and final judge ina question of such 
moment, then his responsibility must be considered as immeasur- 
ably greater. That such an appeal does lie was decided by the 
United States circuit court of appeals February 8, 1901, in the 
Netherlands sugar bounty case (Hill Brothers vs. United States). 

In deciding that Russia paid a bounty, Secretary Gage, referring 
to section 5 of the act of July 24, 1897, said: 


The lawis not declarative as to who shall determine the fact that a “* bounty 
or grant is paid or bestowed.” 

In the present case the facts are involved, and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them are correspondingly difficult. At the conference of delegates on 
the question of sugar bounties, held ia Brussels in June, 1898, the Belgian and 
Austrian delegates contended that the Russian Government regulations re- 
sulted in an indirect bounty on exported sugar equal to the difference be- 
tween the price (exclusive of excise tax) of sugar sold in that country for 
home consumption and the price of sugar sold for export. 

Russia, on the other hand, protests with great vigor,that by no act of hers 
is any bounty or grant paid or bestowed on the exportation of sugar. 

It is represented that Russian sugar is sold for export at prices consid- 
erably below the cost of |production, and this phenomenon appears to be in 
some degree due to the regulations of the sugar industry of that country by 
the Russian Government. 

Do the Russian Government regulations have such a bearing upon the 
facts of the case as to bring Russian sugar within the intent of said law as 
disclosed by its terms? While the question in its initiative lies with the ad- 
ministration of the Treasury Department, the question is of a judicial rather 
than of an administrative character, and its importance demands determi- 
nation by a judicial tribunal. The Board of General Appraisers constitutes 
such a tribunal, and from its decisions appeal may be taken to the United 
States courts. . 

As an administrative officer, it is my duty todetermine questions of doubt 
in favor of the Government, the more so that if I err in that direction the 
error can be readily corrected by a competent tribunal upon protest and 
appeal by those adversely affected, while if by my action the interests of the 
Government are injuriously affected there is no remedy. 

In the present case there seems to be no other proper course than the one 
you are hereby instructed to pursue. It ought to bring the whole question 
promptly before a body constituted to hear and determine disputed ques- 
tions of fact and of law. 

The jurisdiction of the Board of General Appraisers to determine similar 
guestions has now been sustained by the United States circuit court of ap- 
eals in the case of The United States vs. The Hills Brothers Company, 
decided February 8, 1901, unpublished; and if appeal be taken from my rul- 
ing to that body, it will be your duty to facilitate in every way a prompt and 
final adjudication of such appeal. 


It isa cardinal principle in the construction of revenue laws 
that doubtful points should be determined in favor of the Govern- 
ment. Ifthereis doubt that Russia paysa bounty—and itis freely 
acknowledged by the Secretary that the question is greatly in- 
volved—then, under his decision, the importer of Russian sugar 
has the right of appeal to the Board of General Appraisers. This 
board, which is composed of nine members selected for their ex- 
perience and legal ability, isa judicial body. It has a decided 
advantage over an administrative officer. It can hear witnesses, 
adduce evidence, and judicially determine questions before it. 

From its decisions even there lies an appeal tothe United States 
courts, including the Supreme Court. Now, if the Secretary had 
decided, as he might have done, that Russia paid no bounty upon 
the exportation of sugar, the rights of the United States would 
have been utterly concluded. There would have been no one to 
appeal from his decision. If he had been in error, as indeed he 
well might be under such an involved state of law and fact, there 
would have been no tribunal to correct the mistake. As the case 
stands there is abundant opportunity for importers to seek a re- 
view of the Secretary's decision. If they fail to do so, then their 
action must be taken to indicate that they acquiesce fully in the 
Secretary's determination of the case. Their silence could bear 
no other interpretation. On the other hand, if they appeal as the 
law provides, the question may receive that full judicial consider- 
ation which its importance merits, and doubtless the Secretary of 
the Treasury would in such event do all he could to facilitate the 
early consideration of such appeal before the Board of General 
Appraisers. 

Following will be found the translations of the Russian laws and 
regulations, copies of reports from an American consul, and a 
translation of extracts from an article entitled ‘‘ Why is sugar 
dear?” published at St. Petersburg in Novoe Vremya, a Russian 
daily newspaper, under date of November 9-22, 1900: 


THE RUSSIAN LAW. 

The following is a translation of the Russian law of November 20, 1895, now 
nfrorce: 

1. The committee of ministers, upon a report of the minister of finance, 
determines for each sugar campaign: ; 

(a) The total quantity of sugar required for home consumption from all 
the factories and refineries. 

(b) The quantity of sugar to be kept by each factory as an obligatory re- 
Serve. 

(ec) The maximum of prices during the prevalence whereof said reserve 
must remain intact in the factories, as well as the conditions under which the 
Sugar in reserve can be put on the market. 


2. The ennie of sugar produced in excess of the amount fixed for home 
consumption (as per section 1) is considered as an excess of production, and 
is subject to an additional tax at the rate of 1 ruble and 75 copecks per pood. 

3. The excess (as per section 2) is distributed among the factories in pro- 
ayy to the quantity of sugar produced by each of them over and above 

6 8. 

4. The obligatory reserve of sugar to be kept by each factory is derived 
and completed from the quantity of sugar in excess of the normal quantity 
(section 2) by taking from such excess the necessary percentage to constitute 
the prescribed reserve. 

5. Sugar in excess of the normal production can not be put on the home 
market otherwise than upon payment of an additional tax, the normal tax 
being payable according to the general regulation; however, it is allowed to 
the manufacturers to keep this excess of sugar as free reserve, and in such 
case, so long as the sugar does not leave the factory, they are not required to 
pay either the additional or the regular excise. 

6. The sugar in the obligatory reserve is not liable to the payment of tax 
until it is withdrawn by permission under the conditions indicated in secton 7. 

7. In cases where the prices in the home market exceed the normal prices 
fixed the minister of finance authorizes the issuance of sugar from the ob- 
ligatory reserve and from the free reserve (if necessary) in sufficient quanti- 
ties to cause a decrease of prices without payment of the additional tax, but 
with payment of the normal excise. 

8. In case of loss, without the fault of the manufacturer, of sugar comprised 
in the obligatory of the free reserve, the minister of finance is authorized to 
strike the lost sugar from the factory's accounts, without exacting the excise 
and additional tax charged against it. 

9. Upon the exportation from factories of the excess of sugar, the same is 
exempted from excise and additional tax in full measure. 

Nore.—In case of such a rise of the prices of sugar in the foreign European 
markets, as might become an encouragement of a considerable overproduc- 
tion by sugar factories in the Empire, the minister of finance is authorized 
to submit to the committee of ministers a recommendation for the reduction 
or a total suspension fora given period of time, of the exemption of the ex- 
ported sugar from the additional tax. 

10. The delivery of sugar from factories and beet-sugar refineries is allowed 
only upon permits of the excise supervisor who certifies by his signature upon 
the transit document to the regularity of the delivery. 

ll. Persons guilty of an unauthorized delivery from factories of sugar per- 
taining to the obligatory reserve, or of the delivery of surplus weer without 
payment of additional tax, as well as refiners and traders guilty of knowingly 
acquiring such aeeegerny delivered sugar, are liable to the penalties pro- 
vided by section 1090 of the excise law, edition of 1893. 

12. The minister of finance is authorized, with the concurrence of the 
comptroller of the Empire, to establish the proper accountability of the fac- 
tories for the additional tax on sugar produced in excess to determine tho 
method of apportioning such excess among the factories, of forming the ob- 
ligatory reserves, of keeping and releasing the same, and also exporting the 
surplus and to give all necessary directions and explanations concerning the 
application of the present law. 


The following is a translation of the regulations made by the 
Russian Government in furtherance of the law above quoted, and 
is taken from the Vestnik Finansov, 1896: 


Instructions as to the manner of carrying into effect the opinion of the State 
council, most graciously Serene on the 20th November, 1895, relative to cer- 
tain measures concerning the sugar industry. 


[Approved by the minister of finance on December 23, 1895, in accordance 
with section 3, note 1, and section 4, note —, and section 1, opinion of State 
council, most graciously approved November 20, 1895. } 


A. ON THE ACCOUNTING FOR THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE SUGAR SuR- 
PLUSES AMONG THE FACTORIES. 


I. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


SEcTION 1. For the purpose of apportioning among the sand-sugar facto- 
ries and beet-sugar refineries (including the Zhityn refinery) the sugar sur- 

luses subject to an additional tax, pursuant to the act of November 20, 1895, 

he ministry of finance shall prepare a preliminary and a final account, to- 
gether with a supplemental account. 

Sec. 2. Pretiminary accounts are prepared (a) toward the beginning of 
the sugar campaign and (b) upon receipt of returns on the production of the 
mills, furnished in the manner hereinafter indicated, in the month of October. 

The final account is made after the termination of the production of juice 
in the majority of the mills, and the account qupplementes thereto, upon the 
receipt of returns, in the month of April, in regard to such mills as may not 
have completed their operations toward the month of January. 

Sec. 3. The preliminary account ascertains the maximum expected total 
production of sugar atthe mills. The final account, together with the ac- 
count supplemental thereto, ascertains the actual total production of sugar. 

After thus ascertaining the total production of sugar, the percentage ratio 
is determined which the surplus shall bear to the excess of the production of 
the several mills over and above the 60,000 poods allowed to each of themand 
the portion of the surplus is fixed which is to be set apart as an indivertible 
reserve at the mills. 

Sec. 4. Inasmuchas the percentage of surplus determined by the accounts 
mentioned will naturally vary, so must accordingly vary the apportionment 
of the surplus production among the several mills. 


II. THE EXCISE BOARDS TO PREPARE AND SUBMIT REPORTS WHEREON THE 
ACCOUNTING IN REGARD TO THE SUGAR SURPLUSES IS TO BE MADE. 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of drawing up the first preliminary account the 
excise boards are directed to present to the department of non-assessable 
taxes, on or before August 15 next preceding any given sugar campaign, re- 
turns upon the following subjects: (a) number of mills and refineries which 
are to be in operation during the coming sugar campaign; (/)) quantity of 
sugar on hand in each credited to the indivertible reserve stock; (v) quantity 
of free surplus sugar carried over from the preceding campaign and can- 
celed off the surplus account; (g) number of demietines of land under beets 
planted by the mill owners themselves and by planters: (¢) quantity and 
quality of the expected beet crop, estimated upon the average beet crops of 
the three years previous and the quantity planted in the current year; and 
(e) quantity of the expected output of sugar. 

‘These returns are to be presented in schedule form (Form littera a), and 
apart from it by telegram wherein shall only be stated: ‘* Transferred to pro- 
duction, 00 poods; total output of sugar expected, 00 poods; mills to be in 
operation, 00.” 

Norer.—In making returns under this section, as well as those hereinafter 
mentioned, an account shall be made which shall be signed by the comptroller 
and by the management of the mill. 

Sec. 6. For the second preliminary accounting the excise boards are di- 
rected to present to the department of nonassessable taxes on or before 
October 25, the following returns in relation to the mills up to October 20: 
(a) Number of factories producing juice, specifying the number among them 
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with an ascertained productive capacity of not over 60,000 poods; (b) actual | have not completed production of juice, their output estimated for the + 
quantity of sugar transferred from the free surplus of the previous cam- | being at 00 poods.”’ These returns are accepted, provisionally, for the ,) 
paign to the production of the current campaign; (v) quantity of beet har- | ary accouating, pending correction to be made upon receipt, by the de) 
vested, specifying, for proper future consideration, the quantity of beet | ment of nonassessable taxes of the returns of the several excise boar: 
delivered to the factories as well as that remaining on the fields, whether | said factories for the period ending April 1. 

merely not carried off or left in the ground, and showing the causes which Said returns are made in the regular order provided for beet-sugar | 
have delayed the delivery of the beet to the factories; (gy) average quality of | ries wherein the production of juice has been completed, and must be 
the normal juice of the same, as proven by polarimetric test, indicating | sented to the department on or before April 15. 

also its technical value, and (d) upon all these data, the estimated quantity Apart from this the following shall be stated by telegram: “ Prod 
of sugar about to be produced of the backward sand sugar factories, estimated at 00 poods.”’ 

Said returns shall be presented in the annexed schedule form (Form liftera Sec. 8. Should the main sugar refining operations at any beet-suc 
b), and apart from it, by telegram, wherein shall merely be stated: ‘* Millsin | fineries for any reason remain unfinished toward April 1, final retur 
operation, 00, of which 00, with a capacity not exceeding 60,000 poods; trans- | this additional term must nevertheless be made without fail, in whi 
ferred to production of sugar, 00 poods; yield of beet, 00 berkovetz; quality | work at the mills must be temporarily suspended as far as necessary 
of juice * bricks,’ 00; quality of sugar, 00; grade, 00; technical value, 00; esti- | purpose 
mated production expected, 00 poods.”’ Sec. 9. All information requisite for determining thereon the prod 

Sec. 7. For the purpose of final accounting, the excise boards are directed | of the several mills, whenever the same can not be obtained from th: 
to present to the department of nonassessable taxes, on or before the 15th | books kept at said mills, must be furnished to the excise ofiicers by th 
Janvary, the following returns for the period ending January 1: agements thereof; and incase the accuracy of the information so fu 

is to sand- sugar factories wherein the production of juice has been com- | be questioned, it isfor the management to substantiate the samo | 
pleted: (a) Quantity of sugar, strictly all white, registered and carried over | ducing to the excise officers the books of account and such commercia 
from the free surplus of the period last past; (b) quantity of sugar, white, | ical, or other books as are kept at the mill, as well as any agreem 
half white, and yellow of the Il and III crystallizations, registered since the | tracts, business documents, and the like, such as there may be. 
beginning of the campaign, the quantity of half-white and yellow sugars to Sec. 10. All products of sugar manufacture are taken by the excise 
be reduced to white sugar; (v) quantity of white sugar as yet unregistered; | at the actual quantity thereof on hand at the mills at thetime. T! 

(g) quantities on hand of unreeistered white sugar and yellow sugar of the | tity of the products is determined by weight or geometrical measur 

li and III crystallizations produced during the current campaign, but not a ca . 
wrought over as yet into white sugar; also quantity of molasses drained from | 11I. DRAWING THE ACCOUNTS OF THE SUGAR SURPLUSES AND AP} 
the IJ and III crystallizations; and (d) upon all the foregoing data the esti SAID ACCOUNTS TO THE SEVERAL MILLS. 

mated total output of sugar at the mills for the period under consideration, 
stating the exact number of factories with an output not exceeding 60,000 
poods each, as well as their aggregate production. 

In computing the total production of white sugar at a factory no other un- 
finished products may be considered but those hereinafter mentioned, the 
same to be reckoned as white sugar at the following rates: Half white, equal 
i - . a y « . ” © ives ; ' or . . - , 
02 per cent white: yellow sugar, LI crystallization, equal 75 per cent; yellow 
sugar, ILI crystallization, equal ) per cent; molasses, from I crystallization, 
equal 25 per cent, and molasses, III crystallization, equal 10 per cent. These 
returns shall be presented in schedule form, as per specimen hereto annexed 
(form, litterav). Apart from this, the excise boards shall wire to the De- 
partment a statement in form following: ‘* Production of juice completed at 

factories; total production of white sugar, estimated at — poods, including 
the product of — factories with an output not exceeding 60,000 poods each, es- 
timated in all at — poods. 

As to beet-sugar refineries, wherein there should at the time still remain on 
hand a large variety of products of refining in process of manufacture, the 
following course shall be pursued in relation to the returns to be presented 
on the 15th of January: The management of every mill shall furnish to the 
local excise office, on or before January 5, detailed schedules specifying (a) the 
quantity of registered sugar transferred from the surplus of the free reserve 
of the previous campaign into the production of the current campaign; (b) 
quantity of sugar weighed and registered since the beginning of the cam 
paign; (v) quantity of white sugar finished, but as yet unregistered, and (9) 
stock on hand of beet-sugar refining prosacs in all stages of manufacture, 
beginning with refined sugar treated for whitening, as well as in the process 
of drying, every item of drains to be followed by the quantity of white sugar 
contained therein. 

The local excise officers in charge shall compare the statements in the 
schedules furnished by the management with actual facts and deduct from 
the stated total of white sugar in process of manufacture the quantity, pood 
for pood, of purchased white sand sugar operated upon (purchased sand 
sugar in generalis not taken into account). Betailed returns, specifying the 
} roduction of the mills above mentioned, are to be presented by the excise 

wards to the department of nonassessable taxes in schedule form (form 
iittera g) simultaneously with the returns concerning sand-sugar factories 
wherein the production of juice has been completed. Apart from it each 
excise board shall wire a statoment as follows: “ Beet sugar refineries, 
production, preliminary estimate, — poods.”’ 

Said returns are accepted provisionally for the January accounting subject 
to correction, to be =alb upon the receipt of the returns on the production 
of beet-sugar refineries up to April 1, which are to be presented by the excise 
boards to the department of nonassessable taxes on or before April 15. The 
production of such refineries up to said date is determined upon the same 
data and at the same rates as those hereinabove set forth in reference to 
beet-sugar factories for the term ending January 1, with the following modi- 
fications and exemptions, however: The output is computed by the excise 
authorities (a4) upon the quantities of refined sugar weighed and registered, 
of white, half-white, and yellow sugars, respectively, reducing half-white and 
yellow sugars to white sugar, at the rates set forth in this section, after 
eliminating from the total, pood for pood, the quantity of purchased white- 
sand sugar previously registered at other mills; (6) wwon the quantity of 
registered white sugar transferred from the surplus of free reserve of the 
previous campaign into the production of the current campaign; (v) upon 
the remaining stocks of unregistered refined sugar and white sugars, and of 
unfinished half-white sugar and yellow sugar of the II crystallization, putting 
the white-sugar contentsof half-white sugar at 92 per centand those of yellow 
sugar of the LI crystallization at 75 per cent. 

lo the quantity, so computed, of white sugar and other sugars reduced to 
white sugar, an allowance of 8 per cent on the total is added to account for 
the white sugar remaining in other products of refining, beginning with mo Sec. 18. Upon every accounting made by the ministry of fina: 
lasses drained from the [I crystallization and yellow sugar of the III crystal- | apportionment of the surplus a memorandum isto be made at the m 
lization; the total of white sugar thus computed is finally taken as the out- | excise officers in charge, in the presence of representatives of the ! 
put of the refinery for the period under consideration. Final returns con- | agement, which memorandum shall be in triplicate, one copy to re 
cerning beet sugar refineries, to be used in the supplemental accounting, are | file with the books and the other copies to be returned, respective! 
to be presented to the department of nonassessable taxes, pursuant to the | district and the provincial excise board. 
annexed schedule form (Form littera e), on or before April 15. Apart from In the memorandum made upon the first preliminary accounting 

his the following shall be stated by telegram: *‘Output of beet-sugar refin- | entered (a) the percentage fixed for the distribution of the surplus 
eries estimated as 00 poods.” indivertible reserve on hand at the mill, and (v) the quantity of th« 

is to sand sugar mills wherein the production of juice may not have been | plusof sugar carried over from the previous campaign without being 

completed by January 1, the output of sugar isdetermined in conformity with | off the surplus account. 
the rules established for beet-sugar refineries, to wit: The managements of In the memorandum made upon the second preliminary accou! 
the mills must present to the excise office, on or before January 5, a detailed | well as upon the third accounting with regard to such beet-sugar r 
schedule, to be audited by the local excise officers, stating (a) quantity of | and sand-sugar factories as may not have completed the production 
surplus of last campaign, in the shape of registered white sugar, transferred | by January) shall beentered in addition thereto the result of the red 
from the free reserve into the production of the current campaign; (b) quan- | tion, under the modified percentagoa rates, of the sugar previously reg) 
tity of white, half white, and yellow sugars, weighed and registered, half | intofree sugar and surplus. 
white and yellow sugars being reduced to white sugar at the percentage In the memorandum made upon the final accounting shall be enter 
rates set forth in this section; (v) stock on hand of products in all stages of | the total output of the mill, ascertained in the course of the prepare 
manufacture, setting forth against each item of drains its white sugar con- | the returns; (») the distribution of this quantity, in accordance with t! : 
tents, and, lastly, (g) quantity of beet unworked, and yield of sugarexpected | percentages fixed, into free sugar (not subject to the additional tax 
therefrom. Detailed returns specifying the production of the mills herein | surplus; (v) the indivertible reserve on hand at the mill; (g) the quar 
mentioned are to be presented in the annexed schedule form (Form, litterad), | the free surplus of sugar carriedover from the previous campaign, a!) 
by the excise boards to the department of nonassessable taxes simultaneously | the stock of sugar remaining at the mill at the time the memoranh 
with the returns on such factories as have completed the production of juice. | made, specifying in what products said stock is kept at the mill. Memor. 

Apart from this the following shall be stated by telegram: “00 factories ‘ upon the supplemental (April) account are made in the same manner. 
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Sec. 11. Upon the returns above set forth the department of nonas 
taxes ascertains the aggregate production of sugar at all the factor 
production of the Zhityn molasses refinery is estimated upon the yie! 
tined sugar won from molasses at said refinery within the three ca: 
last preceding. 

Sec. 12. According to the aggregate production of sugar ascert 
above set forth, the ministry of finance determines what percenta 
the surplus shall bear to the output in excess of 60,000 poods, and 

ortion of the surplus to be set apart for the indivertible reserve, 
it thereupon advises the excise boards, and through them the suga 
facturers. 

Sec. 13. Upon the two preliminary accounts the distribution of th 
(to wit, into the indivertible reserve and the free surplus) procee 
with the registration of the sugar. So, ata mill with an output e 
60,000 poods, should there be 50 per cent appropriated for tho su: 
which 10 per cent for the indivertible reserve, then, after allowing t 
60,000 poods, 10 per cent of any quantity of sugar which is being re; 
must be set apart for the indivertible reserve, 40 per cent into t 
reserve, and 50 per cent (over and above the 60,000 poods) may be shi] 
the owner from the mill, free, without the payment of an additional t 

Sec. 14. In making the final account at the sand-sugar factories th« 
thereof is directly determined —_ the returns presented in Janua 
the surplus is apportioned accordingly. For example, if from the | 
taken into account in preparing the January report the output of a: 
been ascertained to amount to 160,000 poods and the surplus has bx 
at 50 per cent, of which 10 per cent for the indivertible reserve, t! 
mill owner may ship free 110,000 poods (60+-50=1L10thousand poods), 10),( 
must next be set aside for the indivertible reserve, and all the rx 
quantity of sugar is counted as free surplus. 

Sec. 15. With regard to those beet-sugar refineries and sand-sugar fa 
wherein the production of juice is not completed by January and a 
count can not be drawn, the distribution of the surplus proceeds a 
the sugar is being registered, up to the supplemental (April) 
after said accounting is made said mills are proceeded with a 
in the foregoing section set forth. 

Nore.—In the Zhityn molasses refinery the distribution of the : 
proceeds with the registration of sugar in the course of the entire c: 
provided that at said mill that quantity only of sugar is to be taken 
count at which its output may from time to time be estimated; s 
output ofthe Zhityn mill, for a given campaign, be estimated at 270,(”) 
and 50 per cent be ordered to be set apart for the surplus, then there 
shipped from the mill, free, i. e., without payment of the additional t 
more than 165,000 poods (60,000 105,000 +-165,000 poods). 

Sec. 16. In beet-sugar refineries, as well as in the Zhityn mill, pu: 
sand sugar and refined sugar won therefrom (allowing pood for )« 
generally considered free for shipment and are not taken into a 
calculating the surplus. For example, if at a refinery with an « 
225,000 poets there be 100,000 poods of purchased sand, only 125,000 ] 
considered in calculating the surplus. 

Sec. 17. Upon every accounting, where a new percentage is fixed, 
tribution of the oursies at the several mills is to be made, computi! 
the beginning of the campaign. For example, if, upon the first pr: 
accounting, there was set apart for the surplus 50 per cent, and upon ! 
ond 40 per cent, then, in accordance with the latter calculation, one fi 
of the surplus previously set apart is transferred to the free-sugar 
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B. ON THE APPORTIONMENT OF THE SURPLUS SUGAR AMONG THE 
MILLS AND ON CHARGING THE SAMF WITH EXCISE AND Al 
TAX. 
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Sec. 19. If a millowner should want the free surplus of sugar left at tho 
mill toward the end of the campaign to be canceled off the surplus account 
and transferred to the sugar production of the coming campaign, he must 
file with the excise board, on or before August 1, a special declaration to that 
effect, upon which the excise officers in charge shall, on September 1}, duly 
enter in the books of the closed and the coming campaign the cancellation of 
such surplus and the transfer thereof to the production of the new cam- 

algn. 
if no such declaration be filed in due time by the mill owner, all the remain- 
ing surplus of the free reserve shall on September 1 be canceled by the excise 
officers from the surplus account of the past campaign and transferred to the 
free surplus accumulating through the current campaign. 

Nore.—The surplus carried over from the previous campaign without be- 
ing transferred to the coming production is not included in the production 
account in making the accounts for the several mills, as set forth in sections 
5 to7. 

Seo. 20. The surplus sugar is charged with the excise and the additional 
tax as fast as said surplus is registered at the mill. Until the surplus (of the 
indivertible as well as of the free reserve) is removed from the mill, however, 
neither the excise nor the additional tax is levied thereon. 

Note 1.—All products of sugar manufacture, which under the rules in 
force are free from excise, are in general exempt from the additional tax, and 
may be removed from the mill free. 

Nore 2.—In accounting with the mills for the excise, pursuant to section 
ss0, excise tax law, the excise die for the registered surplus left over at 
the mill is deducted from the total sum of excise due from the mill, and 
of the balance so obtained one-third is made payable on June 1 and two- 
thirds on September 1. 

Sec. 21. ere should be kept at the mill an account book, fastened and 
sealed by the board of control, for the additional tax charged on registered 
sugar, after the form hereto annexed (Form, littera). (1) Until said books 
are received from the board of control there are to be kept at the miils pro- 
viseges books, after the same form, fastened and sealed by the excise 
boards. 

Norse.— Mills with an output not exceeding 60,000 poods are not required 
to keep such a k. 

Sec. 22. Apart from the book described in the foregoing section, there shall 
be kept by the excise officers in charge at every mill a memorandum, fastened 
and sealed by the excise board and in form prescribed by the latter, wherein 
shall be entered, after the final accounting, the stock on hand, expenditure 
and balance (a) of free sugar, (b) of the indivertible reserve, (v) of the free 
surplus, and (g) of the surplus carried over from the previous campaign, 
specifying the products wherein all said sugar is kept. 

Sec. 23. The mill managements are pogeared to file with the local sugar 
excise board, not later than on the 10th day of every month, a copy of the 
said account book for the month previous. 

The excise boards must keep special books, in form prescribed by the su- 
perintendents of excise taxes, to account for the additional sugar tax as well 
as for surplus sugar. 

Sec. 24. Whenever, in case of a rise of the sugar peices beyond the fixed 
limit, the minister of finance permits part of the inadvertible reserve, or of 
the surplus held in the free reserve, to be put free on the domestic market, 
such surplus sugar is, in due quantity, te be canceled off the surplus account 
and transferred to the free-sugar account; if the said surplus sugar has 
previously been registered, it is accordingly subject to the payment of the 
excise tax, alike with the sugar of the current campaign, although it may 
not have been virtually removed from the mill. 


V. ON THE ACCUMULATION OF AN INADVERTIBLE SUGAR RESERVE AND 
THE SAFE-KEEPING THEREOF AT THE MILLS. 


Sec, 25. The indivertible sugar reserve at the mills is formed by setting 
apart for the same a fixed portion of the sugar surplus as above set forth. 
There shall be set apart for the indivertible reserve, generally, white sugar 
(sand or refined). Should it be impossible to fill the indivertible reserve 
with white sugar, by reason of the absence thereof, other products shall be 
set apart for said reserve, the quantity thereof to be reduced to white sugar. 

Sec. 26. Sugar of the indivertible reserve must be kept at the mill apart 
from other sugar, and invariably in such a manner as to make the stock on 
a of the reserve easily ascertainable at all times by the excise officers in 
charge. 

Nore.—Where the keeping of the reserve sugar at the mill may, through 
lack of room, cause much inconvenience, the excise office may authorize the 
safe-keeping of such sugar at the owner's warehouses, located without the 
mill yard.onch sugar to be charged bya lien and a memorandum to be made 
thereof, provided that such warehouses are not fardistant from the mill, or 
are generally capable of sufficient supervision bv the excise officers of the 
district wherein the mill itself is located, and further provided, that in case 
it be necessary to establish special supervision or a special guard over such 
stores or warehouses, all expenses which may be incurred for such purpose 
be chargeable to the owner. In transporting reserve sugar from the mills to 
the warehouses above mentioned security must b2 given, while in transit, 
for the excise due thereon, at the rate of 75 kopecks per pood, as wellas for the 
additional tax, at the rate of Rb.1.75 per pood; if, however, the transporta- 
tion eas under the supervision of the excise office, no security is re- 
quired, 

Sec. 27. Sugar of the indivertible reserve which is carried over from the 
previous campaign must be replaced, without fail, with white sugar from the 
tirst returns of the new campaign. In the course of the campaign the stock 
of sugar of the indivertible reserve may, by leave of the proper excise au- 
thority, be replaced with other sugar (none other, however, than white) in 
like quantity. 

Sec. 28. In case registered white sugar kept as an indivertible reserve or 
left over,from the indivertible reserve, be injured by dampness or other 
cause, it may, each time by special leave of the superintendent of excise taxes, 
be dried at the mill, and the registered weegpers may be removed therefrom 
without again being charged with excise. To obtain leave to dry the sugar, 
the management of the mill must present a petition to that effect through 
the local inspector of sugar-excise taxes. The superintendent of sugar-excise 


taxes, in granting the petition, designates, in the permit for drying the sugar, | 


the term within which the drying is authorized and the time within which 
the sugar after drying must be again packed in its former wrappers, each 
wrapper to contain the same quantity and bear the same number as pre- 
viously entered in the book of the mill. Sugar which is permitted to be dried 
must be removed from storage, as wellas returned, weighed, and packed into 
its former wrappers by the management of ¢he mill in the presence of the 
proper excise officers, of which a memorandum must be made in triplicate, 
to be filed with the records of the mill, of the provincial, and the district 
board, respectively. 


Sec. 29, Sugar of the free reserve, if the same has been registered, must be | 


kept in such a manner as to be at all times easily capable of examination by 
the proper excise officers. 

Sec. 30. Sugar of tho indivertible reserve in stock at the mill is accepted 
48 security for the 75-kopeck portion of the excise on any sugar removed from 
the mill, at the following prices until further order: (a) White sand at the 
rate of lL ruble per pood, and () refined sugar at the rate of 1.25 rubles per pood. 
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White sand and refined sugar of the free reserve are accopted at the same 
rates as security for the 75-kopeck portion of the excise, as well as for the ad- 
ditional tax. 

Nore.—Free sugar (exempt from the additional tax) is accept<d until fur- 
ther order as security for the 75-kopek portion of the excise, as well as tho 
additional tax, (a) white sand at the rate of 1.75 rubles, and (c) refined sugar 
at the rate of 1.25 rubles per pood. 


G. ON THE SHIPMENT OF SURPLUS SUGAR FROM THE MILL TO THE 
DoMEsTIC MARKET. 


Sec. 31. Nosugar of any categorv (free sugar or indivertible or free re- 
serve) may be removed from the mill unless by leave of the excise office. 

Sec. ®. Sugar of the indivertible reserve, as well as sugar of the free re- 
serve, may be shipped from the mills without payment of the additional tax 
only by special permission of the ministry of finance, in case of a rise in the 
prices of sugar beyond the fixed limit. 

Src. 33. Except in the case mentioned in the foregoing section, the removal 
of sugar from the indivertible reserve is not permitted at all,and sugar of 
the free surplus (free reserve) may be shipped only after the additional tax 
due thereon has been fully paid into the treasury, for which a recept of the 
treasury must be produced by the mill management. (The 75-kopeck portion 
may be paid or secured in the regular order. ) 

Sec. 34. The comptroller of the mill, being satisfied that the intended ship- 
ment of sugar is regular, and, in case the free surplus is to be shipped, that 
the additional tax has first been paid thereon, permits the shipment of sugar 
by proper indorsement on the bill of lading, as well as on the stub, describing 
the category of tho sugar, shipped as ‘‘free,”’ “from the free reserve,’ or 
“from the indivertible reserve.’ In addition to the indorsement the official 
seal of the comptroller must be affixed to the bill of lading. 

Sec. 3. When paying into the treasury the additional tax on the surplus 
sugar the mill management must state. in the declaration presented to the 
ReROy. that the money is remitted in payment of “the additional sugar 

ax.” 

Sec. 36. The Treasury must note, in the receipts issued for the payment of 
the additional tax, that the money has been remitted in payment of “the 
additional sugar tax.”’ In the schedules of excise revenue presented by the 
internal-revenue officers to the department of nonassessable taxes, must be 
specified the receipts or the additional tax, under section 6, Article I, (excise 
on sugar) as a special item 0. 


D. ON THE EXPORTATION OF SUGAR SURPLUSES FROM THE MILLS TO 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND ON THE CESSION OF FREE SUGAR FROM ONE 
MILL TO ANOTHER, IN ORDER TO FACILITATE SUCH EXPORTATION. 


I. ON THE MANNER OF EXPORTING SUGAR TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Sec. 37. Free sugar, exempt from the additional tax, may be exported to 
foreign countries in compliance with the rules heretofore existing; the ex- 
portation of such sugar requires, however, a permit from the excise office, 
which must be duly indorsed on the bill of lading, as set forth in sections 31 
and 34 of these instructions. 

Norsr.—The mill owner is allowed to export free sugar (this rule does not 
apply to purchased sand or refined sugar produced from purchased sands) 
on account of his surplus for the same campaign. For this purpose the ex- 
port is made in the manner hereinafter, in subdivisions 1 to 4 of section 38, set 
forth, except that the excise office notes on the certificate “free from sugar,” 
and requires no security for the additional tax. Upon the return of the cer- 
tificate with the custom-house export mark, the excise office credits the 
exported quantity of sugar to the free surplus of the mill, if such there be, 
and increases by a like quantity the allowance of free sugar, of which a 
memorandum and an entry in the book must be made. 

Sec. 38. In relation to exports of the free surplus (free reserve) of sugar 
from the mills, the following special order must be observed, in addition to 
the rules now in force. 

(1) The transport of sugar from the free reserves intended for export to 
foreign countries, must be shipped in the presence of the excise authorities, 
who, after examining the transport, indorse on the billof lading accompany- 
ing the same that said sugar has been removed from the free reserve for ex- 
»ortation abroad, and issue a separate certificate to the mill owner, setting 

orth the name of the mill, the bill of lading accompanying the transporta- 
tion, and the statement of the weight of the sugar contained therein. 

(2) The additional tax, at the rate of rubles 1.75 per pood, chargeable to 
the exported sugar, must first be secured in full by cash, excise credit 
vouchers, or such funds as are accepted as security for the tobacco excise, or 
by the stock of sugar, free or of the free reserve, on hand in the factory, as 
set forth in section 30 of these instructions. (The75 kopeck portion of the ex- 
cise due on the exported sugar is to be paid or secured in accordance with 
the rules now in force.) 

(3) The custom-bhouse duly examines the exported shipment of the free 
surpiss, the tare previously certified by the excise office being accepted at its 
actual weight as per bill of lading annexed to the export certificate. After 
forwarding the transport across the border, the custom-house delivers to 
the shipper, in lieu of refunding the excise (not the additional tax, however), 
a voucher crediting the same on his sugar excise account and marks down by 
indorsement on the certificate of the excise office presented by him (subdi- 
vision 1) the time of export, the net weight of the exported sugar,and the 
credit voucher issued stating the amount of excise allowed. 

(4) The certificate with the indorsement of the custom-house must be re- 
turned by the mill owner to the excise office within six months from the date 
the sugar was shipped from the mill, whereupon the additional tax charged 
upon the exported sugar is remitted by the excise office, by a corresponding 
credit in proportion to the quantity of sugar exported, and the deposits se- 
curing the same are rotensed. If the certificate is not returned within said 
time, or does not account for the full quantity of sugar which was to have 
been exported, then, upon the failure of the mill owner to pay within two 
weeks the additional tax due, the excise oflice must proceed with the collec- 
tion thereof in regular manner. 

(5) The mill owner may forward his surplus sugar through the excise 
office, conformably to the rules of 7th Decsunber. 1887, laid down for the ex- 
port of spirits to foreign countries without security. In such case the sugar 
is accepted by the railroad in the presence of an excise officer or comptroller. 
The railroad bill of lading must be addressed to the custom-house through 
which the sugar is about to be exported, and the duplicate of the railroad 
bill of lading is delivered to the excise officer by whom it was forwarded, 
together with the certificate authorizing the removal of the sugar from the 
mill (subd. 1) to the same custom-house, whereupon the deposits securing 
the additional tax are released. Upon the arrival of the freight at the point 
of destination the custom-house accepts the same in the presence of the ship- 
per and forwards it across the frontier as above directed, at the same time 
delivering it to the shipper in lien of refunding the excise, a credit voucher, 
and thereupon returns the certificates of the excise office, with proper in- 
dorsement, to the excise board, which orders the additional tax to be remit- 
ted or in case of a shortage of sugar to be collected, as in the manner set 
forth in tho foregoing section. 

(6) Yellow sugar of any kind forming part of the free sarphs may be ex- 
pre to foreign countries in accordance with the rules of November 13, 

886, in relation to the manner of exporting yellow sand sugars to foreign 
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countries. The additional tax is secured in the manner above set forth (and 
the 75-kopeck portion of the excise in the manner set forth in the circular of 
the ministry of finance under date of September 3, 1894, being No. 2412). 
The memorandum made by the excise officer in charge on removal of said 
sugar from the mill takes the place of the certificate above mentioned (sub 
division 1), upon receipt of which memorandum, with the custom-house ex- 
port mark thereon, the additional tax is remitted and the deposits securing 
the additional tax are returned. 


II. ON TRANSFERS OF FREE SUGAR FROM ONE MILL TO ANOTHER IN ORDER 
TO FACILITATE THE EXPORTATION OF THE SURPLUSES TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

Sec. 39. A manufacturer may cede to another manufacturer his right to 
place on the home market free—i. e., without the payment of an additional 
tax—his alloted quota of sugar. 

Sec. 40. In relation to such cession the following rules may be observed. 

(1) The manufacturer who assigns to another manufacturer his right to 
dispose of a certain quantity of sugar free must give notice thereof to the 
local excise board, which first orders to hold at the mill a quantity of free 
sugar equal to that about to be assigned, and immediately thereupon duly 
communicates with the excise board having jurisdiction of the mill in whose 
favor the assignment is being made. 

(2) If the assignment is accepted by the latter mill, the quantity of free 
sugar in said mill is correspondingly increased by transfer from the free sur- 
— (not from the indivertible reserve), of which a memorandum is made 

y the excise officers in charge; thereupon the excise board, from which the 
communication in relation to the assignment of free sugar has been received, 
is notified of the acceptance of said assignment. 

(3) Upon receipt of the notification that the assignment has actually been 
accepted, the quantity of free sugar at the factory by which the assignment 
has been made is correspondingly reduced by transferring the same into the 
free surplus (or free reserve), of which a memorandum is made by the excise 
officers in charge. 

(4) The reduction of the quantity of free sugar at one mill and the in- 
crease thereof, by assignment, at another mill are entered in the proper 
books of the mill. 

(The books referred to are those which are required by the instructions 
= subject at all times to inspection by the excise officer. Secs. 21 and 22, 

orm )+(.) 

Sections 42 and 41 regulate “the allowances to be made for sugar exported 
prior to the enactment of measures for the regulation of the sugar indus- 
try,’’ viz, prior to 1895-96, and have no further application to-day. 


REPORTS FROM AN AMERICAN CONSUL. 


Referring to instructions from the Department dated July 24, 1900, trans- 
mitting a copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury under date of 
July 15, 1900, in which the honorable Secretary requests that certain infor- 
mation be obtained by consular officers in Russia in relation to beet-root sugar. 
The information asked for is designated under four different headings, and 
I have endeavored to answer the same in the order in which they appear in 
the letter from the Secretary of the Treasury. I have also, as instructed by 
the Department, reported on other points that may be of interest in connec- 
tion with this question. 

The Secretary of the Treasury desired information in regard to the fol 
lowing particulars: 


(1) **The prices of Russian sugar for export during the period of time be- | 


tween September 1, 1899, and June 30, 1900.” 
These prices were as follows: 


Date. 


| Price per 
pood. 


Rubles. 


/1.2 


I I wai nnttwchihs Segeubeiuns degge geeeenunntereseereeheees | 


October, | 
Novemb 
December. | 
January, 1900 
February, 1900 
March, 1500 
April, 1900 

May, 1900.........- 
June, 1900 


. 384 to 1.46 
1.50 


These prices are for the white sand sugar at the station of the Southwest- 
ern Railway. 

(2) “The prices of sugar for home consumption, exclusive of excise tax, 
during the same period of time.” 

These prices were as follows: 


Price ‘eal 
pood. 


Rubles. 
to 2 
to 2.5 
to 2. 52 
to 2 
to 2.! 
to 2 
to 2 
to 2. 
2.684 to 2.! 
2.78 to2.& 
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September, 1899 
October, 1899 .._. 
November, 1899 
December, T1899 
January, 1900 __. 
February. 1900.... 
March, 1900 

April. 1909 

May, 19%) 

June, 1900 
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These prices are for white sand sugar at the stations of the Southwestern 
Railway 

(3) * The cost of production of each of the several kinds of sugar produced 
for foreign and home markets.”’ 

‘Lhe diverse conditions of soil and climate in the regions in which beet root 
is cultivated in Russia engenders considerable difference in the beet-root 
crop as regards quantity and quality. This isthe main cause of the great 
difference in the cost of production of sugarin the factories, since in the price 
of the other materials and products required for the production of sugar the 
difference is not great. The technical conditions scarcely play an important 
part, as nearly all of the factories have the latest meee machinery. It is 
necessary also to remember that independently of territorial difference in 
the beet-root crop howhere is there such extremes observed as in Russia in 
this crop between one year and another, in consequence of unfavorable con- 
ditions for growth thus making the cost at the factory much greater. 





| of disposing of this sugar are 
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This is why it may be noticed that in a given factory in a given year the 
pood of sugar costs solely for its technical working 1 ruble and 55 kopecks. 
and in the next year, with the same amount of output, as much as 2 rubles 
per pood. Onan average, therefore, if it is permitted to draw such an ayer 
age, the pood of sand sugar for its technical working up costs about 1 ruble 
and 97 kopecks, and it is in view of this that the ministry of finance assumes 
in its estimate the cost at 2 rubles per pood. 

(4) “The significance and prices current of ‘export certificates,’ which 
according to common report, constitute the subject of traffic between the 
sugar factories in Russia.” 

Each factory is granted the right to place on the home market, with pay 
ment at fixed dates of an excise of rubles 1 75 kopecks per pood, the first 6). (i 
poods of sugar produced by it plus that percentage in excess of the 60.1) 
poods, which must be taken out of its eeluction to complete the issue into 
the home market up to the amount of the quantity fixed for the given period, 

EXAMPLE.—The number of sugar factories is 276 x 69,000 poods gives 
16,560,000 poods. The output has been computed, together with balances car. 
ried over from the last period, at 52,000,000 poods. The quantity for the home 
market has been fixed at 36,000,000 poods, so that for this amount, besides the 
16,560,000 poods, are required 19,440.000 poods. Therefore, excluding from the 
52,000,000 poods these 16,560,000 poods, the remainder of 35,440,000 poods must 
be distributed in percentage proportion, i.e., it must be shown what percent- 
age may still be placed on the home market and what may not be thus 
placed. After dividing the 19,440,000 poods by 35,440,000 poods we will find 
that on the home market, with payment of excise of rubles 1 75 kopecks per 
pood, may be placed 54.85 per cent of that total quantity of sugar for each 
factory, which the same will have in excess of the first 60,000 poods. The re 
maining 45.15 per cent of that same quantity constitute the surplus or the 
so-called “free reserve” which ma placed on the home market only on 
payment for each pood of rubles 1 75 copecks so-called additional excise, inde 
ny of the payment of the excise at rubles 1 75 copecks on the genera] 

DAaS1S. 

The owner of the factory can not, however, place on the home market al! 
the 45.15 per cent mentioned in the example, for the reason that the minister 
of finance regulates and controlsa —— of this quantity, retaining it at th 
factory in the so-called “immovable reserve,’ the quantity thus held lx 
fixed at the same time as the quantities for home consumption and export 

Vide: If the immovable reserve has been fixed, say, at 3,544,000 poods, t 
out of the above-mentioned 35,440,000 poods are retained 10 per cent. ‘I 
means that in the example given we arrive at the conclusion that the 35,44 
000 poods will be distributed thus: 54.85 per cent, or 19,440,000 poods, in the 
free sugar; 10 per cent, or 3,544,000 poods, in the immovable reserve; 35.15 per 
cent, or 12,456,000 poods, for the export board, when it is freed from excise 
or for placing on the home market, but with payment in this latter case of 
the additional excise. 

On shipment abroad of sugar which can not be placed on the home market 
without the payment of the additional excise, the latter—i. e., the excise—is 
guaranteed by approved securities, and for this sugar a certificate is given to 
the effect that the same has been manufactured at such a factory in sucha 
year and figures in the category of “free reserve” and is being sent abroad 
through such custom-house. hen thereafter this sugar arrives at the 
custom-house and has been shipped abroad, the customs authorities make an 
indorsement on the certificate and also issue to the shipper quittances, which 


| are accepted in lieu of payment of the excise computed as being due on that 


sugar. 

The manufacturer presents this certificate to the local excise administra 
tion, which sets the securities free which were deposited when the sugar was 
being removed from the factory. To avoid the necessity of giving securities 
as guarantee for additional excise, and in general for the greater freedom in 


| business transactions, the manufacturer is granted the right to export abroad 


“free sugar ’’—i. e., that on which no additional excise is payable. For such 
sugar, on its being taken from the factory, a certificate is given, on which is 
written ** Free sugar.” 

When thereafter this sugaris exported abroad and an indorsement is made 
on the customs certificate, then on presentation of this certificate to the local 
excise inspection the latter transfers to the “free sugar” an equal quantity 
from the “freereserve.”’ It is of course understood that on the exportation 


| abroad of free sugar the customs authorities also issue quittances, which are 


valid in lieu of payment of excise on sugar. 

It is permitted to export free sugar abroad not only for the purpose of 
liberating for admission to the home market the “free reserve’ of any cne 
factory, but also of any other factory. For this purpose the owners of the 


| factories who enter among themselves into such an agreement must noti 


their local excise officials, and these in turn must notify each other. 
factory which desires to export abroad its free sugar, say 5,000 poods, for th 
account of another factory indicated by it asks for the transfer in its fact 
and excise books of 5,000 poods from the category of ** free sugar” to the cat- 
egory of “free reserve,” in order that from the category of the ‘free re 
serve” of the other manufacturer 5,000 poods may also be transferred to the 
category of *‘ free sugar.” 

The other manufacturer hands in a notice for the liberation of 5,000 poods 


| of the free reserve from the additional excise and its transfer to the category 


r 


of free sugar, in view of the fact that in its place 5,000 poods of the free sugat 


| have been transferred to the free reserve of the first manufacturer. ‘ 
quently the first manufacturer ceded to the second his right of pla 


the home market 5,000 poods, which he can now only sell abroad or pas 
out into the home market after payment over and above the excise of t 
additional excise of Rs. 1.75 per pood. As the first and second meth: 

foes advantageous than placing the article «1 
the home market as free sugar, the manufacturer who ceded his right re- 
ceives from the manufacturer who acquired the right the price per poo 
agreed upon between them, which is usually determined by the difference 
existing at the moment between the price obtainable for the sugar on the 
home market and the price obtainable by sale abroad. ; . 

This is what is termed a transfer. Dependent on the fluctuations in pric’ 
of sand sugar in Russia and abroad, the price of these transfers alsavari 
therefore the person who sells the transfer (the right of issue into the hom 
market) charges several kopecks more than the difference mentioned al 
This is done on account of the risk that is taken that sugar prices abroa 
may fall, and also for the trouble involved in exporting, etc. 

EXAMPLE.—Price of sand sugar ata station in the southwestern reg 
(a) for the home market, Rs. 4.25 per pood, or without excise, Rs. 2.50; (0) 1° 
abroad, Rs. 1.25. Consequently the difference or value of transfer is Rs. 1.”, 
but in that case, for the reasgns given, Rs. 1.28 to Rs. 1.30 is paid for t 
transfer. 

The Russian Government, in order to regulate the sugar trade a ue 
give the industry a solid basis, prescribes that a certain quantity of the aut 
plus of all sugar mills or factories must be exported. Whether this sugar 
exported direct from each factory or if one factory exports its whole pro 
duction is immaterial to the Government. For example, 4 sugar factories 
far away from the shipping port have to export 50,000 poods each, or in 4 
200,000 poods. Another factory situated near a shipping port, to which t ~~ 
freight is cheaper, and with the demand for sugar not great, finds it m ae 
profitable to export its entire output (250,000 poods), and receives expo! 


nd to 
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certificates for this quantity. These certificates are given to the owners of 
the 4 factories mentioned, and these in turn deliver 200,000 poods of sugar, 
which can be sold on the home market whenever the owner pleases. 

It should have been stated that certificates to the extent of 200.000 poods 
are exchanged for the same quantity of sugar, and not 250,000 poods. These 
certificates can be sold toa bank or toa speculator who has engaged to de- 
liver sugar at the port abroad to which the sugar was shipped. The Govern- 
ment - cane Hanes certificates in payment of excise at par, i.e.,1 ruble 
75 kopecks a pood. 

The excise is levied on all kinds and qualities of sugar at the rate of 1 ru- 
ble 75 kopecks per pood. The payment of this excise is made at three differ- 
ent periods: One-third of all sugar placed in the accounts is my for by 
June 1; one-third of all sugar placed in the accounts is paid for by Septem- 
ber 1; one-third of all sugar placed in the accounts is paid for by December 1. 

When sugar is taken out of a factory the manufacturer must pay on ac- 
count of all the excise due on it 75 kopecks per pood in cash or in approved se- 
curities, and the factory property is guarantee for the 1 ruble remaining of 
the excise. For the greater security of the tiscal interests a law was passed 
on July 4, 1900, by virtue of which, commencing from September 1, 1901, 
greater security is demanded when sugar is taken from a factory, viz: From 
September 1, 1901, to September 1, 1902, will be levied 95 mopeass per pood; 
from September 1, 1902, to September 1, 1908, will be levied 1.15 kopecks per 
pood; from September 1, 1903, to September 1, 1904, will be Jevied 1.35 kopecks 
per pood; from September 1, 1904, to September 1, 1905, will be levied 1.55 ko- 

»ecks per pood; from September 1, 1905, the total sum of all excise in full 1.75 
Fopecks per pood, so thatfrom September 1, 1905, all factory property will 
cease to be considered as property available for the guarantee of excise. As 
regards the actual payment of the excise the time remains as above, viz, June 
1, September 1, and December 1. : 

For payment the excise in future will be calculated at the same rate as at 
present on the free sugar and free reserve, but on the immovable reserve the 
excise will only be charged when the minister of finance will give the per- 
mission to place it on the home market. 

The immoyable reserve is formed for the purpose of placing on the home 
market in full or in part, with the permission of the minister, in those cases 
where the price of sand sugar at the stations of the southwestern region 
shall remain for two weeks at the level of the fixed limit or exceed that limit. 
If by virtue of the condition of the market during the given period no permis- 
sion is given to place the immovable reserve onthe home market (if the prices 
of sand sugar do not exceed the fixed limit), then all of it is added to the out- 
put of the following period. 

For payment of the excise at the stipulated periods the Government ac- 
cepts money in cash, and also those quittances on account of sugar exported 
abroad, which are given by custom-houses when said sugar is shipped abroad; 
also a quittance on account of sugar exported from any one factory is valid 
on account of the excise of any other factory. This quittance is made out in 
the name of the shipper of the cargo, and it is onl necessary that the in- 
dorsement of the shipper regarding the transfer to the factory indicated by 
him in the indorsement should be attested. In these quittances is stated the 
quantity of the sugar shipped abroad and the sum of excise charged on it, 
calculating the same at the fixed rate of 1 ruble 75 kopecks per pood netto. 

It may be of interest to give the exports of sugar from the Ist to 13th of 
January, 1900, to the Ist to 14th of August, 1900. They were as follows: 
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| which 1,921,989 poods were refined sugar and 8,703,604 poods were white 
sand sugar. 

_ The following circular from the minister of finance to the managers of ex- 
cise was published July 21-8 August, 1900, and was numbered 589: 


“REGARDING THE PERMISSION TO PLACE ON THE HOME MARKET WITHOUT 
THE PAYMENT OF ADDITIONAL EXCISE A PART OF THE IMMOVABLE RE- 
SERVE, 


“From the particulars in possession of the ministry of finance it appears 
that during the time from the 1-14 to the 15-28 July, 1900, in the Kiev region, 
when white sand sugar was sold for delivery during the current period, the 
selling prices on an average were in excess of 4.60 rubles, i. e., in excess of the 
limit price named by the decree of the committee of ministers confirmed by 
His Majesty on the 18-30 June, 1899. + 

“In consequence of this, by virtue of paragraph 7 of the law of the 20th No- 
vember-2d December, 1895, and the said imperial order of the 18-30 June, 
1899, I find it necessary to permit the placing on the home market of 500,000 
poods of sugar to be taken from the immovable reserve, and to add this 
quantity to the free sugar. Since the placing of this 509,000 poods of sugar 
on the home market will increase the free sugar for the current period from 
35,500,000 poods to 36,000,000 poods, the additional account effected on the fac- 
tories in accordance with circular No. 556 of May 19-1 June, 1900, must be so 
altered that there must be passed out overand above the first 60,000 poods on 
each factory 53.5 per cent and into the sugar of the immovable reserve 8.1 
per cent from the amount of output of the factory, taken when the calcula- 
tions were made in accordance with the said circular. Therefore out of the 
quantity of immovable reserve on hand at each factory, a part of it equal to 
1.25 per cent of the amount of the output estimated at the drawing up of the 
additional calculation must be passed over to free sugar. 

“It is understood that the Russian Government fixes the price of sugar to 
be sold on the home markets for two periods of time, namely, from the 1-14 
September, 1900, to the 1-14 of January, 1901, and from the 1-14 of January, 
191, to the 1-14 of September, 1901. Whenever the limit price fixed by the 


Government is reached, or exceeded for two weeks, at any of the stations of 
the Southwestern Railway, the Government orders sugar to be taken from 
the immovable reserve and placed on the home market with the object of 
lowering the price of this article within the Government limit. This action 
on the part of the Russian Government naturally has the effect of control- 
ling, to a certain extent, the prices of sugar on the home market, but toa 
certain extent only. 

‘Sugar has time and again been sold on the home market above the price 
fixed by the Government, and the latter are quite powerless to stop it. The 
Government allow two weeks during which the price fixed may be reached 
or exceeded, and at the end of this period a sufficient quantity of the sugar 
from the immovable reserve is thrown on the market for the purpose of re- 
fame the price. But if the sugar manufacturers had two entire weeks dur- 
ing which time they were free to sell sugar at a higher price than the Gov- 
ernment limit, the principle of Government control falls to the ground. In 
my previous communication or report it was stated that the Russian Gov- 
ernment estimated the cost of producing one pood of sugar at 2 rubles, and 
I accepted that estimate as being correct. 

“I desire to add to my first statement and to report that I am now con- 
vinced that this estimateis toohigh. The cost per pood, on a fair and liberal 
estimate, does not, in my opinion, exceed on an average 1 ruble and 75 kopecks 
per pood. In conversation with a sugar manufacturer recently I was in- 

ormed that the cost of producing 1 pood of sugar was | ruble and 50 
kopecks. The price is fixed by the Government for sugar (home consump- 
tion) at the various stations situated in the southwestern district, and the 
limit applies to the sales made by the manufacturer to his various customers. 
The consumers, however, purchase for another and higher price; and this 
price at present reaches 5 rubles and 20 kopecks a pood. I have not touched 
on the question of refined sugar, as I assumed it had no bearing on the ques- 
tion involved, viz, whether the Russian system of excise amounted in reality 
toa bounty on sugar exported. The sugar mills produce the sand sugar 
from the beet root; and this sand sugar is sent to the refineries, in order that 
the various elements which go to make the loaf sugar may be extracted. 
The refineries charge from 75 kopecks to 90 kopecks per pood for the refining 
and have a profit of about 50 kopecks per pood. In regard to white or yellow 
sand sugar, there is no difference in the amount of the excise levied; both 
pay the 1 ruble and 75 kopecks per pood. 

“The Treasury Department may be interested in knowing that the quan- 
tity of sugar for the home market has been fixed by the Russian Government 
for the period 1900-1901 at 36,000,000 poods, and this in face of the fact that 
the actual consumption of sugar in Russia during 1899-1900 amounted to 
36,500,000 poods. Thus the yearly consumption of sugar in Russia has been 
fixed at half a million poods below the actual consumption for 1899-1900. 
This circumstance, even assuming that the consumption of sugar will not 
increase during the present period, will no doubt have a marked effect on 
the sugar market. The price fixed for the autumn and winter months of the 
current year, as well as next year to the 1-14 September, is 5 kopecks per 
pood lower than for the past year. 

“Thus, by the conditions of the Government limit the pood of sand sugar 
may be sold from the 1-14 September of the present year to 1-14 January, 
1901, without the excise, at 2 rubles 65 kopecks, and from 1-14 January, 190], 
to 1-14 September, 1901, at 2 rubles 80 kopecks per pood. The actual advance 
sales of sugar for delivery during the autumn months of the current year do 
not reach the Government limit. The transactions on the Kiev exchange 
show that large quantities of sugar have been sold at prices ranging from 4 
rubles 20 kopecks to 4 rubles 224 kopecks per poss. which, without the excise, 
represents 2 rubles 45 kopecks to 2 rubles 47} kopecks per pood at the railway 
station. This price shows, even if the estimate of cost of production be taken 
at 1 ruble 50 kopecks to 2 rubles, that the manufacturers have a fair margin 
of profit even with a large export, since with the price of Russian sugar in 
London at 13 shillings for 3 poads (about 2 pauses yee pood) and with no loss 
on the sugar exported to the East and to Finland, it may be asserted with 
confidence that the Russian sugar industry is in a flourishing condition. 

“In former years and up tothe present time the government fixed the 
limit price for sugar to take effect at certain designated points in this south- 
western region. From the Ist to the 4th of September of the current year 
and for the future the government announce that Rostoff has been added as 
a place to which the limit applies, and for all of the remainder of Russia the 
price limits which regulate the issue of sugar from the immovable reserve 
will be determined by the prices which prevail in the Kiev region and the 
freights to the various points.” 


““WHY IS SUGAR DEAR?” 
[Translation of article from the fees Novoe Vremya, November 
22, 1900. 


The causes of the high price of sugar reside in that abnormal condition of 
the sugar industry from which it suffered for a long time, and lately in the 
artificial compulsion to export sugar, and in the restriction of the growth of 
home consumption. It is not possible to sell in Russia more sugar than is 
fixed in advance, and this is the principal cause of the fact that the prices can 
not descend,to their own natural level, even in view of the present technical 
condition of the industry. 

Thus, forinstance, for the current period 1839-1900 the contingent of sugar is 
fixed at thirty-five and one-half million poods—same as in the past year, not- 
withstanding the increase of population and satisfactory crops. Whatever 
may bs the quantity produced over the fixed contingent, the excess must be ex- 
ported, and therefore can exert no influence to cause a lowering of the price 
at home; on the contrary, such excess even raises the home — inasmuch 
as the exportof sugar to certain countries—for instance, England—is unprof- 
itable, and the manufacturers of sugar naturally endeavor to recover the 
loss at the expense of the home market. This, the restriction of the quantity 
allowed for home consumption, is a measure directly antagonistic to the 
cheapening of sugar, and is, moreover, exceedingly injurious to the revenue. 

os * * cg * ae * 

Sugar is dear because it can not be produced for the home market in an 
unlimited quantity. Therein consists the whole substance of the case. On 
this Eapeats not only the high price of sugar, but also the slow progress of 
the industry itself andthe amount of the revenue, which does not promise to 
yield for the present year as much as it should yield. Therefore the pro- 
posed reduction of the excise tax, of which the sugar manufacturers are 
speaking with such pleasure, may prove profitable to the consumers and re- 
sult in no loss to the revenue only in case such reduction is coupled with the 
abolition of the =e restriction of production, which abolition is the con- 
ditio sine qua non of cheapness of sugar, regular development of the sugar 
industry itself, and of normal increase of the revenue. 


Mr. Chairman, no fault can justly be found with the action 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury, and we all know that he 
is a most worthy successor of the great minds and distinguished 
men who have preceded him in that responsible position, 
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The Late Representative Harmer, 


ADDRESS 


HON. HERNANDO D. MONEY, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Saturday, February 9, 1901, 
solutions submitted by Mr. PENROSE commemorative of the life, 


, and public services of the Hon. ALFRED C. HARMER, late a Rep- 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. MONEY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It has been two decades and a lustrum since 
my acquaintance began with the subject of these eulogies. AL- 
FRED C, HARMER entered the Forty-second Congress, served in 
the Forty-third, again reentered—after leaving out the Forty- 
fourth—the Forty-fifth Congress, and continued as a member of 
Congress until the day of hisdeath. Iwasa member of the Forty- 
fourth Congress, and then became acquainted with him as with 
all the other Philadelphia members who have been so feelingly 
and affectionately remembered by my friend from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr., CHANDLER]. That was a time of intense political ex- 
citement. 

Mr. HARMER lost his seat, I think, in the Forty-fourth Congress, 
because in that year there was an upheaval in politics, a sort of 
cataclysm that hurled from power the Republican party and 
placed in the House of Representatives a Demecratic majority 
and from the South men who truly represented it. The South 
had not up to that time been represented by its own sons, and in 
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that political revolution I, with a great many others, came into | 
| geous as ever beat within the human breast. 


Congress from the South. 

it happened that the fury of the conflict, which always affords 
to great men their opportunities, brought to the front the strong 
men of the North and of the South, and they met in that Congress, 
which, in my opinion, was the greatest that has ever assembled 
in the House of Representatives, if perhaps we may exclude some 
three or four of the first Congresses which had in their membership 
the men who framed the Constitution of the United States. 

[ had it in my mind this morning to call over the names of the 
distinguished men who composed that grand assembly of genius 
and of character. It is sad to note how many of them hav2 passed 
to ‘‘that bourn whence no traveler eer returns.” Out of the 357 
members now sitting in the House of Representatives only 2 of 
them were members of the Forty-fourth Congress—General 
Ketcuam, of New York, and Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, both of 
whom have not been serving uninterrupted terms. 

The array, genius, talent, and character that met in political 
conflict upon the floor of the House of Representatives was not 
only remarkable for its greatness, but remarkable for its contro- 
versies. 
of the most momentous importance. Vital interests, far-reaching 
policies and princip'es, were to bedetermined. Itseemedasthough 
the sections—the East, North, West, and South—had sent their 
best men to the controversy. 

I desire to read the names of a few of the men I have noted 
here. those who are recognized as men of national character and 
importance who were then the members of that august body and 
who have now passed away. 

I recollect very well Michael C. Kerr, the first Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in that Congress, to be followed by that 


| man, the exquisite wit, the humorist. 


great Republic, a man of supreme intellectual power, of the most 
amiable personal character, a good companion, and a student of 
almost everything that came within his intellectual survey, 

Following him was a man whose name was a name to conjure 
with—James G. Blaine, the brilliant American; aman with an in- 
tensely American foreign policy that he believed to be to the credit 
and to the glory of this country; a man who, I believe, at one tim 
had a larger and a more affectionate personal following than a 
man who has ever figured in American politics, in my time at 
least. 

Benjamin H. Hill, the lawyer, the orator, and the statesm 
whose tremendous speeches had an effect in the House of Repre. 
sentatives in the Forty-fourth Congress that can be compared only 
to the discharges of heavy artillery upon a field of battle. . 

Frank H. Hurd, the distinguished lawyer and orator of To!edv 
Ohio; a man recognized throughout the limits of this country as 
one of the very first legal minds in it, and when he spoke in th 
House he had the ear of every man who was in the Chamber. 

L. Q. C. Lamar, who graced a place in this Chamber, passed 
from it into a Cabinet office, and afterwards became one of the 
associate justices of the Supreme Court—Lamar, the man 
genius, the man of philosophy, and the man of affairs, whose ek 
quence was of that character which required study and thought, 
with no spontaneity, but with a magnificence of diction and pro- 
fundity of thought that always impressed itself powerfully upon 
his hearers, 

Henry B. Payne, afterwards a member of this body, a man who 


| was an influence in Ohio second to none, a man of the purest and 


loftiest character. 

Alexander H. Stephens—the poor little cripple, whose life was 
lived in a rolling chair, but whose intellect, whose character every 
one bowed to in profoundest respect—a most affectionate, aiia 
and gentle nature, and yet with a heart as resolute and as cow 


J. Randolph Tucker, the profound lawyer, the sagacious states 
What a lovable compar 


ion! How delightful the memory he leaves to the circle of ad 


| he left behind him! 


This great Republic at that time was settling questions | 


Wiliiam A. Wheeler, called from the House of Representat 
to sit in that chair and preside over the deliberations of the Ser 
ate as Vice-President of the United States by the votes of its 
people. 

Casey Young, the great Jawyer and orator from Tennesse 
only died last year, the friend of my heart; the man w! 
nearer to me, perhaps, than any other man; whose good tt 
were so numerous that they can hardly be enumerated in 
place. 

Jere Rusk, the big, stalwart man from the West, breezy, | 
frank, broad-minded in every respect: who afterwards 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, and governor 
State. 

Omar D. Conger, a man of biting wit, with a sarcasm th 
body could resist, who was transferred to this Chamber a 
tinguished himself here by his usefulness, 

William D. Kelley, who has been alluded to by my frie: 
New Hampshire [Mr, CHANDLER]—a man whom I knew w: 
intimately. He was a disciple of Henry Carey, and he 1 


| omitted an opportunity anywhere to preach his doctrine 


distinguished Pennsylvanian who has been so well eulogized by | 


my friend from New Hampshire, Samuel J. Randall, the man witia 


a lion heart and with a consummate tact for the management of | 
| and who became a figure ofinfluenceand importance in th 


men and the resolution not to be daunted by any opposition. 
Among the members was the brilliant, the witty, the humorous, 
the belles-lettres scholar, Sunset Cox—s. S. Cox. 
P. Bland. whose agitation of the silver question so long and with 
such ability won him a world-wide reputation. 
Following him was David B. Culberson, probably the greatest 
lawyer the House has ever seen, or certainly one of its very first, 


Also Richard | 


great force and effect—a man of genial nature. companion 
every respect, and one of the remarkable men of the Fort: 
Congress. 

The next name I have on this list, which stretches out so! 
is George W. McCrary, of lowa, who became Secretary of \\ 
well poised, a lawyer, eminent in council and in debate, 
every way worthy of the honors which he received. 

Fernando Wood, who was once the great mayor of Ne 


fourth and many succeeding Congresses—a man who, I lv 
one time during the civil war had the audacity to declar: 


| mayor, the independence of the city of New York. 


and from the beginning of his career to the close of it always a | 


commanding power in the House. 
Next was Charles J. Faulkner, an old man, distinguished be- 


fore the civil war in the House of Representatives, and who had | 


served as a minister to France, an accomplished diplomat, and an 
o!d-time Virginia gentleman. 

Then E. John Ellis, called the “eloquent” Ellis, of Louisiana, 
who, with a mellifiuous voiceand beautiful rhetoric, so often enter- 
tained the fancy and won the plaudits of audiences in every sec- 
tion. 

Following him was David Dudley Field, one of the greatest 
lawyers New York has ever known and, I believe, the author of 
the movement to codify the laws of the States. 

‘Then came James A, Garfield, afterwards the President of this 


Alfred M. Scales, of North Carolina—a thorough gentleman, 
fine lawyer, afterwards governor of North Carolina. 

Then from that Congress there were men transferred 
Chamber who are now living—Joseph C. 8. Blackburn, tb 
tucky genius, who has his moments of inspiration, who has t! 
peculiar manner, which Jefferson Davis had, of injecting int: 
mon conversation the most thrilling sentiments. : 

WILLIAM P. FRYB, the distinguished presiding officer 0! 
Chamber, whom we all delight to honor—a man bold in fis con 
flicts, ready in his retort, capable in every sense, enthusiast 
industrious, indefatigable, and resolute. ; 

EvGEenr Haug, Senator from Maine, broad-minded, scholai 
capable, eloquent, able to take care of himself anywhere. 

GEORGE F, Hoar, the erudite scholar, lawyer, and statesman 
whose eloquence has been the delight of this Senate and who neve! 
speaks but to instruct the Senate. : 1 

Then I have the names of some other men here who have retire: 


+ 
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to private life to enjoy repose of declining years, who had figured 
as conspicuous characters in the Forty-fourth Congress. J. Proc- 
tor Knott, the Kentucky humorist, who made the great Duluth 
speech and the speech on improvements in Washington, which 
will go down to the remotest ages of English-speaking posterity 
as the best specimens of American humor, 

Roger Q. Mills, who lately departed from this Senate an honored 
member, capable of great work, forceful in language, and in every 
regard worthy of the respect of his constituents and of all men. 

W. R. Morrison, the author of the Morrison bill, whose courage 
and fidelity to principle secured him a long service in the House 
of Representatives and the admiration of Democrats wherever one 
exists. 

James Wilson, who was, perhaps, the best parliamentarian in 
the House, and who is the Secretary of Agriculture in this Admin- 
istration—a man whose intelligent, careful, economical, and effi- 
cient management of that Department has marked a new era in 
its career and evidences a future usefulness for it that the people 
of this country, one-half of whom are agriculturists, fully appre- 
ciate. 

John A, Kasson, who is known now, and was then, as one of 
the first men of the House, a logical speaker, a ready debater, an 
accomplished diplomat. His speech before the Electoral Com- 
mission in 1876 was one of the best. He has been since in the em- 
ploy of our Government as a diplomat. He has shown the most 
consummate skill in his negotiation of reciprocity treaties. 

Henry W. Blair, who came from the House of Representatives 
to the Senate and distinguished himself here by a long career of 
usefulness and by his advocacy of educating all of the population 
at the cost of the General Government. 

Then there is JoserH G., CANNON, who is to-day the Father of 
the House, who has had long service there, interrupted only by 
one term, and has shown the greatest capacity for public business. 

A. 8. Hewitt, of New York, a millionaire, who succeeded in 
everything he undertook; a cool, sagacious, level-headed man, 
who rarely spoke, but always spoke with effect. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, late Vice-President of the United States, 
and last year again the nominee of his party for that high office, 
who presided over the deliberations of this Senate, clear-headed, 
cool, amiable, judicial-minded, fair, an honor to his country, and, 
I believe, the favorite of Democrats everywhere, but I am sure, 
also, the friend of all with whom he served in the Senate on either 
side of the Chamber. 


Gen. Eppa Hunton, now of this city, one of the gallant Confed- | 


erate officers who distinguished himself during the civil war, a 
former member of that House,a member of the Electoral Com- 
mission, who afterwards came to this Chamber, where he contin- 
ued the usefulness which distinguished him in the House. 

The last one I have left on this list is John H. Reagan, after- 
wards a member of this body. 
the chairmanship of the railroad commission of the State of Texas. 
He is the last surviving member of the Confederate cabinet, the 
oe of Jefferson Davis, honest, fearless, devoted to popular 
rights, 

These are some of the members of that remarkable Congress, 
with too many of scarcely inferior rank. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress, among this array of orators and 
speakers, I do not recollect that I ever heard Mr. HARMER make a 
speech, I did not know him intimately, but socially I knew him 
very well. He wasareticent man. He rarely spoke when any- 
body else wanted to do so, but he was always ready to answer in- 
telligently any questions that were put to him. 
he was amiable; he was trustworthy, and the best evidence of this 
is that for so long a time his constituency considered him worthy 
to represent them in the House. 

He had great committee work to do, and he did it unostenta- 
tiously and well. He never paraded himself in politics or in so- 
ciety or anywhere else; but he was a successful man. He hada 
cool mind, a keen insight into business. He knew the trend of 
events. He invested his money wisely, and he tried almost every- 


He resigned his place here to take | 


thing— mines, railroads, real estate, manufacturing—and was suc: | 
cessful in all of them; and after he entered public life he was still | 


successful. In other words, he was a model American in many 


respects, a man of great dignity of character, of never-failing | 


courtesy, of easy manners, charitable, and lovable. 

He was an indulgent father. He was loved by his family. He 
performed all the duties that devolved upon him in his long ca- 
reer—that of being a good father, a good husband, a good neigh- 
bor, and a good citizen. 

; His religious convictions were not subject of talk, but they were 
deep. 
he belonged to any; but he was one of those calm and practical 
minded men who believe that our lives here fix the conditions of 
our souls hereafter: that there is a here and a hereafter; and if he 
was correct—and I believe he was—then in that future world, 


I do not know to what church he belonged, nor whether | 


when the roll is called of all who were worthy of good report here | 


below, he can answer,‘ I am here.” 





He was direct; | 
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We know nothing but by authority of what is beyond. The 
philosophers from ages untold have attempted to demonstrate to 
us thefuture life, the immortality of the soul. Plato asserted it, 
Socrates proved it, Addison, the poet, believed in it and quoted 
Plato to justify his belief. There has not been a generation of 
mankind of any nation anywhere that has not acknowledged the 
existence of a God and believed in the immortality of the soul. 

The Accadian religion, the religion of the Chaldeans, a religion 
which Abraham carried with him down from the city of Ur, and 
which his successors carried to Egypt—take their invocations, 
their hymns, their prayers, and you find that all are to the same 
Almighty God, the Father of all. All speak of the future life in 
invocations for Divine mercy and forgiveness of sin. The ancient 
Egyptian religion—a religion which left such magnificent frag- 
ments of its splendid temples to be reflected in the bosom of the 
Nile and to excite the wonder and admiration for five thousand 
years. Take that fertile strip barred by the rocky hills, and be- 
yond the hills the tawny waste of desert sand, and in that valley, 
which was so long the seat of enterprise, of commerce, of litera- 
ture, of architecture, of arts and sciences, and they, too, believed 
in the future life with an intensity of conception to which we are 
strangers. They would even have made the body immortal, and 
in their tombs we find to-day a hymnal—the book of the dead—in 
which the soul was instructed in what it should say when it ap- 
pears before those inflexible judges who shall pronounce the sen- 
tence and decide its fate—‘‘ Have you done this?” and ‘*‘ Have you 
done that?”—and the soul must answer truly to them. 

Everywhere, even in the worship of the American Indians, and 
especially in the Peruvian mythology, you will find prayers and 
invocations, showing their belief not only in the eternity of the 
soul and of a future existence, but in a state of reward and pun- 
ishment and of a Divine Being with power to condemn or to be 
merciful, the Giver of all good gifts. A preacher might take one 
of those prayers—the prayer to Pachumac, for instance—and de- 
liver it next Sunday in any Christian pulpit, and no one of the 
congregation would know but that it was a beautiful creation 
from the brain of the Christian pastor. 

In all ages men have believed in the immortality of the soul. 
Later we find scientists arguing upon purely scientific bases, and 
by scientific processes, without quoting any authority whatever, 
although they are Christian believers, have demonstrated to a 


| scientific conclusion that the soul shall forever live. 


We walk through that door into another chamber, and from 
that to another, and no man knows whence we go. So we pass 
down to the narrow portals of the tomb, and we disappear from 
the gaze of the world. Our friends are heartstricken with grief 
for a little while, but soon we are forgotten, we are a mere mem- 
ory, and after a while a tradition; but the busy world with its 
thronging multitudes moves on, absorbed in its politics, its com- 
merce, its business. 

When the soul has gone beyond the portals of the tomb, when 
it has shaken off the flesh and its impedimenta here, then in the 
eternal hereafter we may know that all of that which we call 
“the past,” ‘‘thedark backward and abysm of time,” that flitting, 
flitting moment which we call ‘‘the present,” and that coming 
which we call ‘‘the future” are all merged in one ‘‘ now,” and 
there is no past, present, or future, but allisnow. There isno 
place, but all is *‘ here,’ and above all is the goodness of the Creator, 
the Father of all. 

Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, or by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, 

Mourning for departed relatives or friends is simply an ani- 
mal instinct, the pain of breaking the tender tendrils about the 


heart. It is the pang of separation that gives death its terror; 
nothing else. Who fears to meet the future? Is there any man 
afraid? If so, then let him change his course. How men rush to 


the cannon’s mouth, how they risk perils on sea and land, and 
how little they think of death! What small terror it has for any 
man, whatever his belief may be as to the future! 

And, after all, Mr. President, every heart must feel that sooner 
or later we must go to face the realities of which we have all 
thought and dreamed, and solve the great mystery of life and tho 
still greater mystery of death. It has been said that— 

Tt is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 

That means that there is something in this life that is projected 
into the life beyond; that the soul can not cast aside everything 
which it now has, but carries with it into the future existence 
something of the ‘‘now,” something of the “here.” Weare told 


that the subjective mind, which controls the automatic functions 
of the body, and which takes care of us when we are asleep and 
when we are unconscious of the effort to breathe or to pulsate our 
hearts—that subjective mind is the part that will live hereafter. 
| We are told that of the different nerve centers that one is the 
| physiological base of the soul. 
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Every nation hasits belief upon these points, but all agree upon 
one great fact—that there is a hereafter, and that in that hereafter 
the soul must take its stand as it ordained for itself in this world. 
There is no interference; there is no help. Of course the mind 
must yield to heredity and environment, but, after all, it is re- 
sponsible for its own efforts. 

In view of these facts, when I consider our departed friend, 
when I think of his kindly good nature, of his amiability, of his 
charity, of his self-respect, of his gentle bearing, of his sense of 
right, of honor, and of justice, of his fair dealing with his fellow- 
men, I think he has exercised at least the religion of humanity, 
and, like Abou Ben Adhem, when he awoke from his dream of 
peace and asked the angel if his name was written in the Book of 
Life. ‘Not so,” the angel said. ,‘‘ Then,” said Ben Adhem— 

Write me as one who loves his fellow-men. 

The angel smiled and showed him the book— 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 





Hawaiian Silver Coinage. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM 8. KNOX, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 4, 1901. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7091) relating to 
Hawaiian silver coinage and silver certificates— 


Mr. KNOX said: 


Mr. Speaker: The purpose of this bill is to take up the Hawaiian | 
silver coinage that was outstanding at the date of the acquisition of 


the islands by the United States. These islands are now a part of 
the territory of the United States just as much as Arizona or New 
Mexico; and these people obviously should have the same circulat- 
ing medium as that in use throughout the rest of the Union, and 
the same laws governing their coinage. 

The commission that was sent there at the time of the adoption 
of the annexation resolution reported a form of government and at 
the same time a bill providing for the taking up of this coinage of 
the Hawaiian Islands. That bill in the last Congress, when it was 
introduced, was sent to one of the financial committees of the House— 
I think the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures—and 
was favorably reported by that committee, but was not passed by 
the House. 

At the present Congress all matters relating to Hawaii were sent 
to the Committee on the Territories. The pending bill went to that 
committee, and they reported the same with certain amendments 
which do not appear in the report of the committee, but do not go 
to the merits of the bill, but simply change the phraseology, and I 
shall ask unanimous consent to have them adopted when action is 
taken on the bill. 

When the commission went to the Hawaiian Islands the coinage 
of the islands consisted of about $1,000,000 in silver, which had been 
coined atthe United States mint at San Francisco. I think $500,000 
were coined in the full legal-tender dollars, $250,000 in halves, 
$125,000 in quarters, and $25,000 in dimes. I am informed, with 
reference to the situation there now, that the dime has practically 
disappeared from the Hawaiian currency, and that leaves this cur- 
rency outstanding which this bill undertakes to provide shall be 
exchanged for the silver coinage of the United States. 

Provision is made for its exchange in the first and second sections, 
the first making this Hawaiian currency receivable for all dues to 
the Hawaiian government or to the United States, but, when once 
received, that it shall not be paid out again, but shall be recoined in 
the mints of the United States. The second section provides as 
follows: 

». That when such coins have been received by either Government in 


sums not less than $500, they shall be deposited as bullion in the mint at San 
Francisco, Cal., and shall be recoined in pieces of the same denominations as 
nearly as may be. And the superintendent of the said mint shall pay for such 
c \t their face value, to the proper officer or agent of the Government deposit- 
ing the same, the sum so deposited, in standard silver coins of the United States. 
The expenses of transmitting said coins to and from the Hawaiian Islands shall be 
borne equally by the United States and the government of Hawaii. 


In addition to that, there is a provision for taking up the muti- 
lated currency—that is, that which has become so mutilated as to 
be not redeemable—and that provision is contained in the fourth 
section in the following words: 


Sec. 4. That any silver coins struck by the government of Hawaii that are 
mutilated or abraded below such standard may be presented for recoinage at any 
mint in the United States by the person owning the same, or his or her agents, in 
sums of not less than $50, and such owner shall be paid for such coins by the 
superintendent of the mint the bullion value per troy ounce of the fine silver 
they contain in standard silver coin of the United States. 


SEC 
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| bill, not haying seen it before this moment. 





| what value does it pass? 
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Now, the provision of the bill is simply to exchange American 
silver coin for Hawaiian silver coin, and the sixth section provides 
that no seigniorage or mint charges shall be made by the United 
States, and that the expense of transportation shall be equally borne 
by the two Governments. * 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 1 would like to ask the gentleman a question, 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Iam not familiar with the provisions of the 
What value do the 
silver coins circulating in the Hawaiian Islands have et this time? 

Mr. KNOX. They circulate at their face value; that is, they 
have a dollar, a half dollar, a quarter, and adime. These coins are 
practically of the same intrinsic value as the United States coins, 
but they have not the United States stamp and are not United States 
money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Do they pass for the same value in making 
purchases in the islands? 

Mr. KNOX. They did, of course, before annexation, but now 
they are subject to exchange. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. WhatI want to get at is this: The denomina- 
tions used there are dollars, half dollars, quarters, and dimes. Does 
the dollar which is stamped with the stamp of the Hawaiian go 
ernment pass there at its commercial value or at the value which the 
United States dollar has? 

Mr. KNOX. It passes at its commercial value; that is, it is not 
United States money, but the coins are called dollars, halves, and 
quarters, and have the same purchasing power as before annexation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. How does the dollar pass? 

Mr. KNOX. That passes as a dollar up to $10. 
coin is a legal tender up to $10. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand that; but the question is, at 
Does it pass at the same value as | 
United States dollar or at the bullion value? ; 

Mr. KNOX. It passes in Hawaii as a dollar, but only asit passed 
before annexation, not as an American dollar. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is its purchasing power as high as that of t! 
dollar of the United States? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes; because it contains substantially the same 
amount of silver as the United States dollar, and it is supposed that 
it will finally be exchanged for United States coin. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That would be its commercial yalue, or the 
bullion value. 

Mr. KNOX. It is practically the same in Hawaii, but differs 
from the United States dollar because in Hawaii it is only legal 
tender to a limited amount. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, I understand; but is its purchasing 
power as great as the purchasing power of the United States dollar? 

Mr. KNOX. That I can not say. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, it seems to me that is a very impor- 
tant thing to be ascertained before we pass this legislation. 

Mr. KNOX. Why? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Because, if debts are made payable in that 
country in the Hawaiian dollar, and Hawaiian dollars have sim 
their bullion value, and those debts have ultimately to be paid in 
American dollars, it would mean doubling the amount which the 
debtor had to pay. 

Mr. KNOX. Oh, no; it stands just the same. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It would double the hardships of the debtor; 
and I believe that ought not to be done. 

Mr. KNOX. Oh, no; the Hawaiian dollars pass at their full val 
They are legal tender up to $10. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand that, but if they are legal tender 
only for their bullion value the purchasing power would not 
great as the purchasing power of an American silver dollar. 

Mr. GAINES. Dées the Hawaiian dollar pass at its face valu 

Mr. KNOX. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. At the face value of their dollar: but is 


Hawaiian silver 


‘ 


| face value of their dollar as great in purchasing power as our «i 


In other words, does the Hawaiian dollar now exchange one for 
with the American dollar? 

Mr. KNOX. It would in Hawaii, but if you are going to trans 
port it to the United States it is subject to exchange, because 1! 
not an American dollar. 

Mr. GAINES. This coinage is to be used in Hawaii? 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly; it is for Hawaii alone. 

Mr. GAINES. Then why do you want to enact this law? 

Mr. KNOX. Because they need American money, and they are 
obliged now, in settling debts with America and in transport! 
their money, to pay the exchange. Let me read you a communica- 
tion which I have received, showing the situation on January 15: 


BANKING HovseE or BisHop & Co., 
Honolulu, January 18, 1901. 
WILLIAM Haywoop, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. . 
DEAR SiR: Before you left Honolulu we mentioned the subject of the Hawanan 
silver coinage as a disturbing-element here. It is becoming more and more 80; 
for now that we are part of the United States it is essential that our coinage 
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should be upon the same footing in all respects. To be part of the United States 
and at the same time have a currency which has been issued by this government 
and yet legal tender for $10 only here, and not legal tender for any amount in 
other parts of the United States, is the cause of much trouble and disturbance in 
our financial relations. 

We are certainly placed in a very unpleasant position. The customs, postal, 
and internal-revenue offices are withdrawing from this Territory over a million 
ind a half annually in gold coin, and thus far no attention has been paid to our 
needs. It seems hardly fair that we are called upon to meet all our obligations 
and at the same time be taxed to this amount in addition, and that is what it 
really comes to. 

Any assistance you can render will be greatly appreciated here. As you know, 
we have written to Secretary Gage and he has promised to give the matter his 
attention, but, so far as the papers report, there seems to be no action on Hawaiian 
“Y ith kindest regards, we are, 

Yours, truly, BISHOP & CO. 

All the Hawaiian circulation is this silver, except gold. There is 
about $2,000,000 of gold, and gold is the only unlimited legal tender 
there is in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Is silver there exchangeable for gold? 

Mr. KNOX. Where? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In Hawaii. 

Mr. KNOX. It was, but I suppose it is not now, except at a dis- 
count, because gold is a full legal tender. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If you want to get gold there, dollar for dol- 
lar, how much of a discount do you have to pay? 

Mr. KNOX. Iam not informed what the discount is at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Do you know whether there is a discount? 

Mr. KNOX. I donot, but I should suppose there would be, when 
they have to get gold for exchange. Gold is the only unlimited 
legal tender. 

Mr. GAINES. 
tender? 

Mr. KNOX. In Hawaii silver is a legal tender only to the amount 
of $10. Gold is the only unlimited legal tender there is there. 

Mr. GAINES. Is it an unlimited legal tender in Hawaii? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes; and it is the only unlimited legal tender there. 

Mr. GAINES. How did it get to be a legal tender? 

Mr. KNOX. It always was, by law and by intrinsic value both. 

Mr. GAINES. Not before we annexed? 

Mr. KNOX. Oh, yes; gold has always been an unlimited legal 
tender there. 

Mr. GAINES. It has been a legal tender there since Hawaii be- 
came a part of the United States. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes; both before and since. 

Mr. GAINES. If you bring this Hawaiian coin here to the United 
States to be recoined, is it to be recoined into other Hawaiian dol- 
lars, or are we to coin it into United States dollars? 

Mr. KNOX. Into United States dollars. That is the purpose of 
the bill. 

Mr. GAINES. Then when it goes back to Hawaii it is United 
States silver coin? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. Andis no longer coined in the shape of the old 
Hawaiian dollar. 

Mr. KNOX. That is it exactly. 

Mr. GAINES. Howmuch do they lose per dollar? And is it free 
coinage, or does the party who brings it have to pay to have it 
coined? 

Mr. KNOX. No; under section 6 of the bill, no seigniorage or 
mint dues or charges shall be paid or retained for the recoinage of 
this coin at any mint of the United States under the provisions of 
this act. 

So we make no charge for seigniorage, and if we should lose a lit- 
tle by the coinage it would be small. This is simply an exchange 
of United States money for Hawaiian money of the same denomina- 
tion, in order that there may be the same coinage in all the States 
and Territories of the United States. 

Mr. GAINES. This isan exchange, because the Hawaiian coin is 
ee over here and made into a dollar. It is not a swap or ex- 
change? 

Mr. KNOX. It is necessary both to the Territory of Hawaii and 
the Government of the United States that we should pass this bill. 
This money accumulates, and when it is once received under the 
provisions of the bill it is not paid out, but it is recoined and the 
American money is sent back without charge for transportation, 
the cost of transportation being equaily divided between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and Hawaii. 

Mr.GAINES. Another question. Is our silver dollar a full legal 
tender in Hawaii? 

Mr. KNOX. Of course the silver dollar of the United States is 
legal tender wherever the United States owns the territory and its 
flag floats. 

Mr. LOUD. Now, will the gentleman allow me one question? 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr. LOUD. You are taking, I understand, the Hawaiian dollar 
and coining whatever the silver dollar contains into a silver dollar 
of the United States? 

Mr. KNOX. I shall ask unanimous consent to so amend the bill 


Are the American gold and silver dollars full legal 


as that it may be coined into such coins as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may desire. It may be determined it is wiser to coin it 
into subsidiary coin. 

Mr. LOUD. At all events, the silver coinage of Hawaii is now in 
the hands of a few people, who have accepted it at a discount. Will 
not your act breathe into the Hawaiian silver, bought at perhaps 60 
and 70 cents, a hundred cents of American gold? 

Mr. KNOX. I donot see how thatcan be the effect. If we are to 
take it, if we are to have American coin, you may say that the spec- 
ulator may get hold of it, but the coin is circulating at parity with 
American coin just the same. When apiece of this money comes 
in, it can not be paid out, and each American dollar when it goes 
there will be a legal tender under the laws of the United States, as 
it ought to be. 

Mr. LOUD. I will ask the gentleman this question: Are we not 
paying in your exchange more than the bullion value of this money 
to these people who have this money now, and which they have 
got by accepting it at a discount, of which there is no doubt they 
have, or will very soon? Now, then, they have the right now to take 
the silver and get it coined into bullion and sell it for its 

Mr. KNOX. What do you mean by coining into bullion? 

Mr. LOUD. They can get its full market value for it anywhere. 
I am afraid your bill will make the coin in the hands of a few peo- 
ple, accepted at a discount, worth a hundred cents of American 
money. 

Mr. KNOX. There is not a million dollars in the whole Territory 
of Hawaii. There are but $500,000 that were ever coined into silver 
dollars of the legal-tender money of Hawaii. 

Mr. LOUD. I understand that. 

Mr. KNOX. Three hundred and twelve thousand of that is in the 
treasury of Hawaii, represented by silver certificates. 

Mr. LOUD. But, if the gentleman will bear with me, in order to 
do that these coins are taken at about 50 cents, and do not you blow 
into these one hundred? 

Mr. KNOX. There is no such distinction. 
the coins is substantially the same. 

Mr. LOUD. But you do not exchange on intrinsic value. 

Mr. KNOX. It purchases in Hawaii and circulates in Hawaii at 
the face value of the dollar. 

Mr. LOUD. I understand that; but have not a certain few men 
got it in their possession? I willask youagainif the greater amount 
of the silver coinage of Hawaii is now in the hands of a few, ac- 
‘epted by them at a legitimate discount? 

Mr. KNOX. I am informed that exactly the opposite is true. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the Mint were 
before the committee, and they said exactly, on that point, that it 
was not; that it was in circulation in small amounts of money. It 
is a very limited amount; $500,000 of legal tender is all there has 
ever been coined. 

Mr. LOUD. Why not fix the value as we did in Porto Rico? 

Mr. KNOX. It is not fair and it is not just to take this Territory 
of Hawaii, which has this small amount in silver dollars circulating, 
and for this great Government to undertake to make a sharp bargain 
ora broker’s bargain withthe peopleof theTerritory. Itwasdifferent 
with Porto Rico. 

Mr. LOUD. Ido not think it isnecessary to submit to be robbed 
so as to do fair. 

Mr. GAINES. Who is being robbed? 

Mr. KNOX. There is no robbery. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman from California thinks that you 
are breathing 100 cents into this Hawiian coin by permitting 
Hawaii, that is subject to our laws and Constitution, to come here 
with its coin; and you do not take it at its bullion value, but give it 
substantially coin value? 

Mr. KNOX. Oh, no. 

Mr. GAINES. Suppose the dollar is abraded. 

Mr. KNOX. The bill provides for that. 

Mr. GAINES. Suppose it was abraded down to 6) cents and the 
man brought you 100 of them, would you give him a hundred 
dollars? 

Mr. KNOX. That is regulated by the rules of the Mint, which 
provide distinctly for mutilated coin. They take it at its value per 
troy ounce. 

Mr. GAINES. Is that according to its bullion value? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES. Then you would not give the man who brought 
you a hundred abraded down to 60 cents $100? 

Mr. KNOX. No; we would give him the same as we would give 
you. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr.SHAFROTH. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 





The intrinsic value of 


The time of the gentleman from Massachusetts 


Massachusetts [Mr. Knox]. 
Mr. Speaker, this bill was before the Committee on 


Mr. KNOX. 
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Coinage, Weights, and Measures and was carefully considered. If 
there was any confusion in my answers to the gentleman from 
Colorado, it was on account of the rapidity and multiplicity of his 
questions. The whole testimony was that the Hawaiian dollar cir- 
culates in Hawaii at its full face value. 
dollar contains just the same or substantially the same amount of 
silver as the American dollar, and is equally valuable intrinsically. 

Now, in conclusion, I would ask would it be right for this Gov- 
ernment to annex the Territory of Hawaii, making the people citi- 
zens of the United States, and then, if there was a depreciation upon 
their currency, take advantage of that as a speculation at the ex- 
pense of the people of the islands we annex? 

We have made the islands a part of American territory. 
have made their people an American people. They are part and 
parcel of the great Republic. They have this coin, which was coined 
in the mint at San Francisco in 1884, 1885, and 1886. The coins 
were of the same fineness and contained the same amounts of silver 
as those which circulate with us. They have been legal tender to 
the amount of $10 continuously since they were first coined until 
the present, and have purchased of commodities in the islands al- 
ways their full face value. They buy to-day just the same and just 
as much as the American silver dollar, but of course in the dealings 
between Hawaii and foreign countries and the dealings between 
Hawaii and the people of the United States these silver coins must 
lose something in exchange. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the dollar there to which the gentleman 
refers circulate at par with the American dollar—— 

Mr. KNOX. Yes; as I have just stated 

Mr. SLAYDEN (continuing). And that 3 per cent is the bank- 
ers’ exchange? Now, isit probable, if this coin does so circulate, that 
anybody would have an opportunity to buy the coin at a greater dis- 
count than that at which they are now selling? 

Mr. KNOX. Ido not think so. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Because if they do I would like to go into the 
business myself. 

Mr. KNOX. Ido not see how any money is to be made in that 
way. Certainly I hope that if any is to be made it will not be by 
the Government of the United States. 


We 





Appropriations of the Fifty-sixth Congress Reduced §125,- 
150,091.89 Under Those of the Fifty-fifth Congress, 





REMARKS 


HON. J. G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 4, 1901. 
The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 


Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The appropriations of the session just closing 
aggregate, as nearly as can be ascertained at this time, $729,911,- 
683.07. This sum includes $123,782,688.75 for the postal service 
and $53,000,000 for the sinking fund. It is believed that when 
the proof totals of the several bills come to be made they wil 
not vary substantially in amount from the sam named. 

I will submit as a part of my remarks a table showing, by titles 
of bills, the appropriations made at each of the regular sessions of 
the present and of the last Congress, covering the four fiscal 
years 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902. 

The increase over the appropriations made at the first session 
of this Congress is less than $20,000,000; and this sum is more 
than accounted for by the increase of $10,124,450 made on ac- 
count of the postal service and by $13,513,057.08 in the bill that 
provides for the maintenance of our naval establishment and for 


the construction, armor, and armament of the new ships of the | 


Navy. 

Slight increases are shown in the bills providing for the Agri- 
cultural Department, the Army, the diplomatic and consular serv- 
ice, the government of the District of Columbia, fortifications, the 
Indian service, and for legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses; but these increases are more than offset by the substantial 
reductions which are indicated in the sundry civil act, in deficien- 
cies, and for permanent appropriations. 
named is the provision for our annual interest charge, which, by 
legislation enacted by this Congress, has been reduced in a sum 
that will amount annually to $,400.000. 

The increase on account of miscellaneous objects is occasioned 
by the appropriation of $5,250,000 authorized by legislation at the 
tirst session of this Congress for the St. Louis Exposition. 

The total appropriations made at the two sessions of this, the 
Fifty-sixth, Congress are $128,150,091.89 less than the appropria- 


I did say that the Hawaiian | 


| tions made during the two regular sessions of the preceding Con- 


gress. 

The new revenue law passed at this session will, it is estimated 
reduce taxes for the coming fiscal year $41,000,000, bringing our 
total estimated income for the coming fiscal year, including post il 
revenues, to $675,633,042, 

Of the total appropriations made at this session, at least $30.. 
000,000 will not, in the light of past experience, be expende i, 
This considerable margin between actual expenditures and ap- 


| propriations made by Congress indicates a sui total of expendi- 








tures during the fiscal year 1902 of not exceeding $699,91 1,633.07. 
and this sum includes $53,000,000 on account of the sinking-fund 
requirements for the fiscal year 1902, which, of course, undey 
the terms of the law, will be met only to such extent as sur- 
plus revenues in the Treasury may permit. After meetiney tho 


| fullest ordinary requirements of the public service under the ap- 


propriations which have been made, there will surely remain 
sufficient revenue for 1902 to meet not less than $30,000,000 of the 
requirements of the sinking fund, amounting in all, as stated. to 
$53,000,000; and from other surplus money in the Treasury t! 
whole sinking-fund obligations for the year can and will be met 
if deemed expedient by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The large deficiencies provided for during the fiscal year 1899 


| by the first regular session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, amount- 


| ing to $349,772,889.96, were designed almost in their entirety to 
| cover the expenses of the military and naval establishments 
| during the fiscal years 1899 and 1900, incident to the war with 


| Spain, 


The most marked increase indicated in the appropriations for 
ordinary expenses of the Government made for the two years 1{01 
| and 1902 at the two sessions of this Congress over those of the two 


| 
| 
| preceding years, 1899 and 1900, provided for by tie Fifty-fifth Con- 


Included in the last | 


gress, is tor the postal service. This is theone branch of the pub 

| lic service that can not be restrained in its growth. It regis 

| with precision and exactness the welfare of the nation and 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial condition of the country. 
That the growth of the postal service for the two years provided 
for by this Congress is nearly 8 per cent greater than was the 
growth of the appropriations made therefor by the Fifty-fifth 
Congress over that provided for by the Fifty-fourth Congress is 
a source of congratulation. 

It is an axiomatic truth in economic science that in order to r 
duce taxes public expenditures must first be retrenched. Acting 
upon this philosophy, the appropriations, as I have shown, have 
been reduced $128,150,091.89 by this Congress under those p 
vided for by its predecessor, and this has rendered possible a re- 
duction of taxes in the sum of $41,000,000, 

With a continuance of the wise Administration now enjo) 
by the country, there is every reason to anticipate a furthe 
duction of public expenditures in the near future and a correspo! 
ing further reduction of taxes. 

Appropriations made by the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Congresses, } 
1899-1902. 
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Fifty-fifth Congress. Fifty-sixth Cor 


Title of bill. | 





Appropria- | Appropria-| Appropria- | Ap) ria 
tions, 1899. tions, 1900. | tions, 190! tion 
: ie 
| Agrionitare....cccco--see 33, 509, 202. 00) $3, 726,022.00 $4,023,500.00 $4.57 vo 
| Army ....--...........-.} 28,198, 392. 00) 80; 430; 204. 06 114, 220, 005.55 115, 7 
| Diplomatic and consu- | | 
lar EEE 1, 752, 208.76; 1,714,533.76 1,771,168.76 1 
District of Columbia - 6, 426, 880.07) 6,834,535.77 7,577, 369.31) + 
Fortitication.. ..........| 9,377,494.00) 4,900,902.00 7, 383,628.00) 7,5 
Indian ......----..---..--| 7%,673,854.90| 7,504,775.61; 8, 187,980.24; 9,5 
Legislative, etc ......... 21, 625, 846. 65) 23, 410,840.79 24, 175,652.58, 24, 0" 
Military Academy ..-.... | 458, 689. 23) 575, 774. 47 674,306.67) v4 
NAVY ...-----------------| 56,098, 783. 68} 48,099, 989.58) 65, 140, 916. 67) 78, 655 
Pension ...... .----- -----0/141, 233, 830. 00 145, 233, 830. 00,145, 245, 2380, 00,145, 215 
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once cvseue | 99, 222, B00. 75,105, 634, 138, 75 113, 658, 238. 75 12 
weocene laceascoscccéun! Gp Sense On 560, 000.00 . 


| Post-Office 
tiver and harbor 
































| Sundry Gi dewsccasoonas 48, 490, 212. 26) 48, 385, 930. 86 65,319,915. 45) 62,55 8 
| OT denne ‘£19, 082, 694. 30.492, 552, 290. 79/557, 918, 010. 93'583, 212, S88 
Deficiencies ..........--- 349, 772, 389. 96) 25, 005, 912. 26) 15, 688, 330.61) 14, 340,04 
| Ftcien alien Died a ela iia 
ae 768, 885, 084. 26 517, 558, 212. 05)573, 636, 341. 54,597, 553, 463 
| Miscellaneous. .......... 6, 560, 311. 29) 28, 744,590.24) 3, 802,301.34) 8, 000), U0" 
Total regular an- | 
nual appropria- r 7 Ba 
Oe eee 775, 395, 395. 55,546, 302, 802. 29/577, 438, 642. 88,605, >» i 
| Permanent annual ap- | f ne 
propriations ........../117, 836, 220. 00,128, 678, 220. 00/182, 712, 220. 00 124, 35 
Grand total regu- 
lar and — 
nent annual ap- | 
propriations -.-. 88/729, 911, i 


a (893, 231, 615. 55/64 4, 981, 022. 


29/710, 150, 862 
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Appropriations Increased $395,482,272.08 for the Fiscal 
aoe over Appropriations for the Two Years 
1897-1898, 


REMARKS 


HON. L. F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 4, 1901, 


The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I submit a statement giving the appropriations 
made by the Fifty-fourth Congress and the Fifty-sixth Congress 
covering the fiscal years 1897-08 and 1901-02. The Fifty-fourth 
Congress was the last one that made appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Government prior to the beginning of the Spanish- 
American war. 

The Fifty-sixth Congress (the one just closed) is the first 
Congress appropriating for the support of the Government since 
the close of the so-called Spanish-American war. The difference 
between the appropriations made by the Fifty-sixth Congress and 
those made by the Fiftv-fourth Congress amounts to $395,482, 272.08, 

During the session just closed the demands of the people, through 
their representatives, for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
have gone unheeded; for new public buildings they have been 
persistently denied. The river and harbor bill has been per- 
mitted to fail. The payment of just claims of honest people 
against the Government has not been provided for. 

It is doubtless conceived to be wisdom on the part of the leader- 
ship of the dominant party in Congress and the Administration to 
have denied these just demands of the people in order to provide 
for this enormous increase in expenditures that is almost wholly 
required in order to support the increased military establishment 
that has been inaugurated under the policy of the Republican 

arty. 
. Notwithstanding the heavy taxation of the people, and the 
enormous sums that are collected each year to be poured in the 
Federal Treasury, the public works and internal improvements of 
every character throughout the country have practically been 
denied by this Congress. 

The most casual examination of this table makes comment 
practically unnecessary. 
two years prior to the Spanish-American war cost a little over 
$23,000,000, and but little more than $46,000,000 for the two years 


covered by the Fifty-fourth Congress, while for the Army foreach | 


of the two years since that war, 1901 and 1902, it costs nearly 
$115,000,000, or $230,000,000 for the two years, exclusive of defi- 
ciencies that have been provided for in large sums out of appro- 
priations made for expenses of the Spanish war during the Fifty- 
fifth Congress. 


The Navy cost for the years 1897-1898, respectively, $30,562,000 | 


and $33,000,000, or $63,562,000 for the two years, while for the 


years 1901 and 1902 these appropriations amount to $65,140,000 | 


and $78,653,000, respectively, or nearly $144,000,000 for the two 
years. 


For the payment of pensions the appropriations show an aver- | 


age annual increase of nearly $4,000,000 for the current and next 
fiscal year over the years 1897 and 1898, or nearly $8,000,000 for the 
two years. 

In a word, this table shows that the price to the people of the 
policy of this administration that has 


Coan put in operation. 

The ship subsidy measure, that kas been deferred but not aban- 
doned, will cost $180,000,000 more, to say nothing of the lesser 
schemes that are proposed. 


Comparison between the appropriations of the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-sixth 
Congresses. 


| 
saa 





Fifty-fourth Congress.* Fifty-sixth Congress. 


Title of Dill. nme 












ria | Appropria- | Appropria a tg og 
tions, Ts97, | tions, 1898, tions, 1901. tions, 1902. 
i i 

Agriculture ............. $3, 255, 582. 00 $3, 182, 902.00) $4,023, 500. onl $4, 578, 400. 00 
le a oid | 23, 278, 402. 73) 23, 120, 344. 30 114, 220, 095. 55/115, 735, 649. 10 
Diplomaticand consular) 1, 642,558.76) 1,695, 308.76) 1,771, 168.76) 1,850, 228. 76 
District of Columbia...) 5, 900,319.48) 6, 186,991.06) 7, 577,369.31) 8, 504,960. 94 
Fortification ...........-. 7,377, 888.00) 9.517,141.00) 7, 383,628.00) 7,364,011.00 
Indian ...................| 7, 390,496.79) 7,674,120.89) 8, 197,989.24) 9, 506,221.09 
Lerislative, etc ewneeeeee| 21,519, B24. 71) 21, 690, 766.90) 24, 175, 652.53) 24, 600, 753. 85 
Military Academy ...... 449, 525. 61) 479, 572. 83 674. 306. 67) 748, 653. 68 
i 30, 562, 660. 95! 33, 008, 234. 19) 65, 140,916. 67) 78, 653, 973. 75 
PU cide dctinnmee «. o/141, 328, 580. 00,141, 263, 880. 00/145, 245, 230. 00,145, 245, 230. 00 


It shows that the Army for each of the | 


een thrust upon them by | 
the Republican party is in round numbers $40,000,000 within a | 
veriod of two years, and the half that is contemplated has not yet | 
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Comparison between the appropriations of the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-sixth 
Congresses—Continued. 








Fifty-fourth Congress.* | Fifty-sixth Congress. 


Title of bill. 


ome Appro ria-| Appropria | Appropria- 
tions, 1897. | tions, 1808. | tions, 1901. | tions, 1902. 





Post-Office 
River and harbor ......- 


| | 
cnbthwnesiniies $92, 571, 564. 22 $95, 665, 338. 75 $113,658,238. 75/$123, 782,688.75 
12, 659, 550. OO} .......... 560, 000. 00)... 








Sundry civil ............ 83, 096, 710. 19) 53,611, 783.38) 65, 319,915.45) 62,553, 108. 21 
Total .........----./381, 083, 113. 44.397, 100, 384. 06 557, 948, 010. 98.583, 212. 888.13 

Deficiencies -............ 15, 341,911.07) 10, 557,417.34) 15, 688,330.61) 14,340, 574. 94 
ici '296, 375, 024. 51/407, 657, 801. 40573, 636, 341. 54 597,553, 463.07 

Miscellaneous........... 999,057. 90 Wi. 34) 8 


416, 010. 06 


3, B02, : &, 000, 00D. 00 
Total regular an- 
nual appropria- 
tions a 
Permanent annual ap- 
propriations --.. 


396, 


119 


791, 024. 57 408, 656, 859. 30 577, 438,642. 88 605, 553, 463. 07 


> * 
Dewy & 


, 054, 160. 00 120, 078, 220.00 1 12, 220. 00,124, 358, 220. 00 


Grand total regu- 
lar and perma- 
nent annual ap- 
propriations -... 515, 845, 194. 57 528, 735, 079. 30 710, 150, 862. , 911, 683. 07 
Grand total ap- 
ropriations by 
Songresses -..... 


1, 044, 580, 273. 87 1, 440, 062, 545. 95 


* The Agricultural, Indian, sundry civil,and general deficiency bills failed 
to pass at the second session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, but the bills, sub- 
stantially as sent to the President for approval, were enacted at the ensuing 
extra session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, and are considered, therefore, in 
the table as though enacted in the second session of the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, being for the fiscal year 1808. 


Monument to Prison-Ship Martyrs at Fort Greene, New York— 
Battle of New Orleans and Chalmette Monument. 


SPEECH 
oF 
ADOLPH MEYER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Wednesday, February 27, 1901, 
On the joint resolution (S. R. 152) in relation to monument to prison-ship 
| martyrs at Fort Greene, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 
Mr. SreaKEr: I wish to express my cordial sympathy with the 
| joint resolution (S. R. 152) to provide for a monument in honor 
of the martyrs who perished on the British prison ships in New 
York Harbor during the Revolutionary war. The gentleman 
from New York |Mr. CUMMINGs] deserves our thanks for press- 
ing this matter upon the attention of Congress. 

The story of this sad drama is briefly but fitly told in the pend- 
ing joint resolutson. Unfortunate'y we donot have a full record 
of the names of those prisoners who perished on tese pest ships 
of England. It is well known, however, that both the army of 
the colonies and the colonial navy were represented in that array 
of captives, and that every one of the thirteen States, from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia, furnished its quota to the long list of sufferers. 
A few years ago the patriotic society of Old Brooklynites pub- 
| lished the names of 8,000 of the prisoners who were confined on 
board the British prison ship Jersey during a part only of the 
Revolutionary war. This pamphlet says: 

After diligent research among the records of the British war depart- 
nent, access to which was kindly permitted by Her Majesty's Government, 
this is all that can be found, and these are from the records of this one ship 
only. Norecord of the names of any of the prisoners of the prison ships 
Scorpion, John, Strombolo, Falmouth, Hunter, Prince of Wales,and Trans- 
port can be found, though their log books make very frequent mention of 
prisoners haying been received on board. The list here presented is, there 
fore, but a small portion of those of our fellow-citizens who were confined 
on board these floating Golgothas. Nor is it possible to designate which of 
those names died on board, but authenic history within the memory of the 
er of many now living proves that the number that died and were 
yuried on our shores, and over whose remains we now desire toerect a monu 
ment worthy of these patriots, numbered more than 12,000! 








The joint resolution, which is probably drawn up upon fuller in- 
vestivation, recites that nearly 20,000 patriot soldiers and sailors of 
| the colonial forces ‘‘ perished upon those British prison ships in New 
York harbor from neglect, privation, and disease incident to their 
imprisonment, as many as 11,000 having died upon a single hulk.” 

History informs us that, forced by the strategy of Washington 
to evacuate Boston, the British General Howe, early in July, 1776, 
made a movement to capture the city of New York, Witha force 
of 30,000 men, thoroughly equipped, opposed to a badly clothed 
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and equipped force of only half that number under Washington, 
the British defeated Washington on Long Island, taking 1,100 
prisoners, and by other movements compelled the surrender of 
New Yorkand theadjacentterritory. They captured Fort Wash- 
ington in November following, taking a large additional number 
of prisoners. They thus held New York City, Brooklyn, and all 
the adjacent territory, including Long Island. They held on to 
New York City till November, 1783. 

I mention these well-known facts to enable us to form a just 
judgment upon the cruelty and barbarity of the British in their 
mode of confining and treating the great numbers of American 
prisoners who during the war fell into their hands. Holding this 
territory—this port of New York and its vicinity—securely, and 
having full command of the sea, it was an easy matter for them 
to have provided a camp for these prisoners of war on shore, with 
abundant shelter, pure air, clothing, food, surgeons, and medi- 
cines. A single regiment of their then large garrison located in 
New York would have sufficed to guard these prisoners and ren- 
der resistance, rescue, or escape alike hopeless and impossible. 
If they did not do this act of humanity at the outset, whether 
from neglect or from lack of forethought, it was their imperative 
duty to have provided such a camp as soon as pestilence began to 
do its steady and dreadful work upon these unfortunate prisoners, 

For seven long and weary years this work of horrible cruelty 
went on. There was no pity, no mercy shown. The conduct of 
the British authorities must be judged by the fact that this suf- 
fering continued from year to year under their owneyes and that 
they could easily have remedied it all, and yet they would not stir 
a finger. 

What a record of noble, patriotic endurance on the one side and 
of fiendish cruelty and savagery on the other! All the while these 
brave men were plied with promises and suggestions to purchase 
freedom and life by taking the oath of allegiance to the Crown and 
enlisting in the serviceof theenemy. Thesoldier who faces death 
in battle has the excitement of the combat to fire his soul, the hope 
of honor and reward, the love and admiration of his family and 
friends, if he survives. 

The patriot who is ready to sacrifice his home and property for 
a grand cause may hope to rebuild his shatteredfortunes. Thesol- 
diers, half clad, who marched and camped in winter on frozen 
ground, often without shoes or blankets, the heroes who stood by 
the cause and who suffered at Valley Forge all through that 
dreadful winter, that stands out in history as a landmark of de- 
voted duty, may we!l merit our praise, gratitude, and veneration. 
But can any of these be compared to the prisoners who calmly 
faced a slow, lingering, but almost certain death by pestilence 
rather than abandon their country’s cause? 

It is hard to conceive of the persistent cruelty of the British 
ofticers on this occasion, but it was only doing on a large scale 
what was done all over the land in detail. At the time this in- 
famy began at New York City, Virginia and South Carolina had 
not been invaded. The hoofs of Tarleton’s dragoons had not 
pressed our Southern soil. But Virginia's turn was soon to come, 
and come it did. Houses aresometimes burned in war by accident 
or by a few marauders and stragglers, but the British fleet that 
ascended the Potomac River burned the mansions of patriots right 
and left with a studied, careful malice. 

In South Carolina, as has been eloquently said by one of her 
sons whose patriot ancestor had been compelled to suffer an igno- 
minious death by the enemy— 





The whole State, from the mountains to the sea, was overrun by an over- 
whelming force of the enemy. The fruits of industry perished on the spot 
whore they were produced or were consumed by the foe. The plains of Caro- 
lina drank up the most precious blood of her citizens; black and smoking 
ruins marked the places which had been habitations of her children. Driven 
from their homes into the gloomy and almost impenetrable swamps, even 
there the spirit of liberty survived, and South Carolina, sustained by the 
examples of her Sumters and her Marions, proved by her conduct that, 
though her soil might be overrun, the spirit of her people was invincible. 


Even the North American Indian was employed by England to 
lend new horrors to the combat, drawing down the eloquent rebuke 
of the immortal Chatham. All over the land, save in some por- 
tions of New England near New York, this terrible struggle went 
on.from year to year. A gifted writer, Joseph G. Baldwin, of 
Alabama, in a few vivid words, tells the story of the struggle: 


Great and unexpected reverses; sad defections; the weak vessels, once 
trusted brothers, falling off; miserable rivalries, even in the face of danger; 
bickerings, envy, insubordination in camp; disease, want of munitions of war, 
and of food, clothing, and shelter; the hope long and still deferred; the flag 
almost fainting in the breeze; the country deserted in all its busy avocations 
under a thick cloud of gloomy and of dreary silence; the forays of domestic en- 
emies; the dwellings of the patriots blazing at midnight; the path ambushed 
by day: the dark deeds, too horrible for description, of the savages on the 
frontiers; the church closed or become the rendezvous of reveling soldiers; 
the schoolhouse on the hill deserted and the windows broken in; the sudden 
incursion of hostile cavalry into peaceable neighborhoods, scattering the 
women and children from the houses the marauders pillaged: the plow 
stopped in the furrow and the dilapidated farm overgrown with briars; the 
towns and villages depopulated and in ruins, and the streets of cities deserted, 
or only exhibiting here and there, under some creaking sign, a little knot of 
busy idlers discussing the last news from headquarters. 
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There remains only one thing to add to the somber but true 
tints of this picture, and that is the black spot of thousands of 
brave, lofty men dying on the British prison and pest ships in 
the harbor of New York, the headquarters of British power in 
North America. 

All honor, therefore, I say, to the Tammany Society of the city 
in New York who, in 1808, collected the bones of those deceased 
heroes and martyrs, then lying exposed on the beach, and had 
them buried with all honor and fitting ceremony in the city of 
Brooklyn. Honor again, I say, to the park commission of 
Brooklyn, who, at a later period, prepared with great care and 
expense a permanent tomb for the reception of the remains of our 
heroic dead on the historic ground of Fort Greene, overlooking the 
scene of their sufferings and death. 

Iam very glad to know that the legislature of New York and 
the authorities of the cities of New York and Brooklyn have stead 
ily shown a proper zeal and solicitude for building a monument 
to honor these men, and to show that republics are not ungrateful. 
It isnottrue that nothing has been done by New York but to ap- 
pealtothe FederalGovernment. Thousandsof dollars havealready 
been collected for this monument, and laws have been passed by 
the State and municipality of New York to provide for further 
contributions, 

The bill expressly stipulates that the sum of $100,000 is appro- 
priated on the part of the United States for this monument, but 
nothing of this sum is to be expended until $100,000 shall have 
been raised by private subscription and by the authorities of the 
city and State of New York. New York goes hand in hand with 
you in this noble act. Her acts in the past to rescue the bones of 
these men from dishonor is an honorable page of her history, It 
is a reproach to your indifference. The much-abused Tammany 
: ciety of New York City has been faithful to its honorable tra- 
ditions. 

Suppose, however, it were true, as falsely alleged, that the peo- 
ple and authorities of this locality had done nothing but call your 
attention to this unfulfilled duty; ought you to hesitate? The sol- 
diers and sailors who perished there, did they come from New 
York alone or from all of the thirteen colonies? They were the sons 
of our America—of all our political domain, of every colony, State, 
and neighborhood. The blood that coursed through their veins is 
the same as that of hundreds of thousands of our people to-day all 
over this broad land. Many a family cherishes this honorable rec 
ord of a relative who perished there in a British prison ship. 

Have you any nobler act or event in all your history than this? 
Can it be surpassed or even matched in ancient or modern story? 
Is it not the duty and the privilege of every State of this Union to 
join in this act of pious veneration? Is there any State so cold 
and so callous as to be reluctant or indifferent? Will you not do 
some one thing in this age of commercialism and cold, sordid cal 
culation and greed that shall show to the world that the purse of 
the country’s payers can be opened as freely to honor those who 
fought and died for your freedom as to benefit those who consider 
bounties by the million a small reward for party service? 

Sir, 1 hope that members on the other side of the House will 
not look coldly on this proposition because an old Democratic 
society of New York, the Tammany Society, took the initiative in 
the work of rescuing the remains of these patriots thus lying ex- 
posed and had them fitly buried and honored. The Tammany 
Society, cherishing a strong feeling of indignation toward Eng- 
land on account of her atrocities in the Revolutionary war and her 
repeated insults and injuries to our flag, this going on until it 
culminated finally in the war of 1812, naturally took the lead in 
this matter. They deserve great honor for their action. 

But this ought not to be in any degree a party question, and I 
should be very sorry to see anything approaching a party division 
on this question. You appropriate money freely by the million 
for fairs and expositions; you tax the people over a hundred in 
lions every year for a needless and unprofitable war; you hay 
crowded the capital with monuments to those whose only title to 
distinction is that of service in an unfortunate civil strife, and 
surely you will not, you can not, refuse this small appropriation 
to honor these heroes who suffered a daily torture that this country 
might be free, and who thus gave you an example of rare persona! 
unselfishness and exalted patriotism which fortunately you have 
never had the opportunity to imitate, but which will, 1 hope, be 
an incentive to the highest public virtue for us and those who 
come after us for all time that the Republic shall endure. 


BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS—THE CHALMETTE MONUMENT. 


Mr. Speaker, it will ere long be my duty—and a most pleasant 
duty—in behalf of the State of Louisiana, to press upon the atten- 
tion of Congress the erection of a monument in honor of the sig- 
nal victory achieved by the American arms, under the leadership 
of the immortal Jackson, upon the plains of Chalmette, near the 
city of New Orleans, on the 8th of January, 1815. Jackson won 
many victories in peace and in war, but great as was his military 
genius and civic capacity the student of history will find in his 
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defense of Louisiana, beginning with his arrival on the 1st of De- 
cember, 1814, to the final repulse and collapse of the British inva- 
sion, the highest proofs of a military capacity which will always 
give him rank among the great captains of the world. His very 


presence was an inspiration. Doubt, fear, discord, insubordina- 
tion vanished before his presence and resistless energy. He was 
confronted by a superior force of veterans, schooled by the great 
Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular Campaigns, the heroes of 
Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, Vitoria, and many bloody combats, 
and led by commanders who knew not what it was to fear any 
obstacle or danger. 

They had the best arms, the highest equipment, perfect disci- 
pline, an overwhelming naval force. Jackson had asmaller army 
of comparatively raw troops, with many unskilled and inexperi- 
enced officers, soldiers badly armed, haif disciplined, not accus- 
tomed to act together, and who received their principal instruc- 
tion in arms in this very campaign. Among the defenders were 
released convicts and Lafitte’s pirates—only the day before out- 
lawed and proscribed—and other incongruous elements, but all 
welded together into one resistless mass by the fire of Jackson's 
patriotism. The city was greatly exposed. There were many 
points of attack, and it was difficult to anticipate at what point 
the enemy's blow would be struck. As it was, New Orleans was 
very nearly surprised. A large British force was landed very 
near the city before Jackson, with all his vigilance, knew of their 
coming. His preparations, however, were promptly made, and he 
attacked them that very night in their works. He swore in his 
mighty wrath that they should not sleep on the soil of Louisiana, 
and faithfully did he keep his word. He attacked them inces- 
santly until the day of final assault by Pakenham, when the flower 
of Britain’s chivalry went down before the deadly aim of the rifle- 
men of Tennessee and the hunters of Kentucky. After that over- 
whelming, crushing repulse the city of New Orleans and the 
Province of Louisiana were safe. 

To appreciate the grandeur of this victory we must remember 
that it came at the close of a war in which success and defeat had 
quickly followed each other. On the sea, indeed, our arms were 
generally victorious. British frigates for the first time almost in 
history were compelled to strike their colors. Still, we had pain- 
ful reverses, too, onthe water. On the land our repeated attempts 
to invade and overrun Canada had all been repulsed. Noim- 
pression had been made in that quarter. There had been suc- 
cesses and reverses, and among the latter one shameful capitu- 
lation by an American commander. We had, indeed, the glory 
of Scott and of Macomb to console us, but Canada defied our 
arms and most energetic endeavors. The Indians had cooper- 
ated with the enemy and had laid waste our exposed Northwest- 
ern frontier. A British force had landed on the Patuxent River, 
in Maryland, not many miles from this city of Washington, had 
marched across the country to Bladensburg, routed the American 
Army, and then had marched unopposed to our seat of govern- 
ment, burning our Capitol, the President’s Mansion, and other 
public buildings, while the President and his Cabinet had to flee 
before them. 

Treason and disaffection were rearing their front at the Hart- 
ford Convention, and the war, begun with so much spirit and | 
enthusiasm, was pressing hardly upon our resources as a people. 

It was at this trying hour that the victory of New Orleans came to 
gladden the hearts of patriots and to wipe out the disgrace of Hull's | 
surrender and the occupation of our capital by a hostile force, 

It may be said that a treaty of peace had already been signed | 

before Jackson won his famous victory, and that it was therefore 
unimportant. This would be a shallow view to take of the sub- 
ject. Suppose Pakenham had defeated Jackson and overrun the 
Territory of Louisiana, would Great Britain have ever surrendered 
it? Our experience of her systematic bad faith in not carrying 
out the treaty of peace in 1783 and of her gross repudiation of the 
treaty of Amiens made with Napoleon, and of many breaches of | 
treaty engagements by England and other nations, ought to ad- 
monish us that if Louisiana had ever been conquered by England 
its prompt restoration to the United States would have been very 
doubtful, and possibly not effected without prolonged hostilities. 
But apart from this, I hold that the victory of New Orleans 
served to develop the national character, and by its examp!e to 
admonish all foreign governments of the exceeding and inherent 
strength of governments founded on free institutions. 
_ The French Revolution was eventually put down, it is true, but 
it has been a lesson to tyrants ever since. The victory at New 
Orleans showed that Americacould defend herself without a great 
standing atmy, and that successful invasion was perfectly hope- 
less. To erect a monument, then, is an appropriate duty. It is 
not a mere local bounty or compliment, for the whole Mississippi 
Valley—Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi especially—shared 
in the glory of the defense. It belongs to the nation as a victory 
second only to Yorktown in its effect, and with all the glory be- 
longing to our own people, our own soldiers, and the mighty leader 
of our brave defenders, 











War-Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 28, 1901, 


On the conference report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12394) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide ways and means to 
meet war expenditures, and for other purposes,’ approved June 13, 1898, 
and to reduce taxation thereunder. 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The war-tax-reduction bill, as agreed to by the 
conferees on the part of the Senate and House, seems to me to be 
improvident as a measure of fiscal policy. This Congress by its 
extravagance in appropriations has far exceeded the revenue esti- 
mates of the Secretary of the Treasury, and yet by this act the 
Congress proposes to reduce the revenues many millions beyond 
the Secretary's recommendations. Are we not guilty of a reck- 
less disregard of orderly financial methods, and are we giving due 
consideration to the business interests of the country, which are 
ever sensitive to changes in Treasury conditions. 

I fear it is a mistake at this time to reduce materially the gross 
revenues at all, nor would such reduction be demanded by public 
sentiment with the true conditions known. 

Some of the stamp taxes imposed by the act of 1898 have proved 
an annoyance to the public. Any tax is an annoyance. Many 
persons are so constituted that they are irritated by the necessity 
of paving a butcher’s or a grocer’s bill—much more by the sterner 
obligations to the tax man. But it isa fundamental truth that in 
a free courtry the taxes that annoy most are the safest. When 
the citizen feels his taxes, when he has positive knowledge of the 
time, manner, and amount of his contributions for the support of 
his Government, he is likely to pay closer attention to the conduct 
of the public servants who spend his money, and to take effective 
means to restrain their pervading tendency to extravagance. If 
our revenue were raised entirely by direct taxation, by taxes so 
imposed that the contributor could figure up at the end of the 
year the exact amount of his contribution, we should be pretty 
sure to see a realization of the old-fashioned doctrine of Samuel 
J. Tilden, that the revenues should be limited to the necessities of 
the Government, economically administered. It is safer for the 
taxpayer to pay for and to endure without complaint the slight 
annoyance of licking and affixing internal-revenue stamps to his 
promissory notes and transfers than to trust himself to the con- 
cealments of a system of indirect taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, when the purchaser of merchandise gives his check 
in payment he knows that he has contributed 2 cents to the ex- 
pense of the Government—no more, no less. But algebra and 
logarithms would be vainly invoked to tell him how much he had 
been taxed by the customs duties levied on the goods he had bought. 
The stamp on his bank check is a visible and measured expendi- 
ture. He may not know at all that in paying for his goods he 
pays a duty of from 30 to 200 per cent. He has, moreover, no way 
of finding out how much the manufacturer has added to the cost 
of domestic goods under the privilege and protection of a section 
of the tariff drawn by himself and adopted by Congress at his re- 
quest. Only one hand, his own, visits the consumer's pocket for 
the money that pays the stamp tax. When the consumer puts his 
hand in his pocket for the money to pay a customs duty, side by 
side with his own, and often reaching deeper and abstracting more, - 
goes the prehensile paw of the trust, the Government's protected 
favorite, the beneficiary of bounties forced from the people by the 
Dingley tariff. 

We devote considerable time talking about the interests and 
welfare of the plain people. How can we justify the remission of 
$7,000,000 of taxation by the removal of the stamp tax on bank 
checks, paid by persons sufficiently well off to have bank accounts, 
and of which nobody should complain, while retaining the tariff 
duties on iron and steel, an industry that now commands the mar- 
kets of the world and in which a combination has just been 
formed with over $1,000,000,000 of share and loan capital? 

I have favored a revision of the internal-revenue-tax law on 
proper lines. Such a revision might have been undertaken with 
propriety. Some of the levies under the existing law were not 


only annoying, but unproductive. They should be struck off. But 
it is senseless to remit needed taxes, forty millions at a time, and 
put embarrassment in the way of a much wiser measure of revenue 
reform for which the time is now almost ripe, particularly when 
Congress is trusting to luck to avoid a deficit for the next fiscal 
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year and the Government is in gross danger of living beyond its 
means through legislative extravagance. 

This conference report is signed both by the majority and by the 
minority members, from which circumstance it would appear that 
the leaders on the Democratic as well as those on the Republican 
side of the House are satisfied with the measure as reported. I 
can not but attribute this unanimity of sentiment to different 
motives and aim so bold as to doubt whether this harmonious frame 
of mind was reached through the same channels of reason. Un- 
doubtedly our Republican friends believe a tax-reduction bill will | 
prove popular, and so it will with those of our people who consider 
the matter superficially, giving little heed to the future, as well as 
with those whom the bill favors especially. On this side of the 
House I will venture the surmise that a prospective deficit in our 
National Treasury, caused by extravagant appropriations, the 
heavy expense of our war in the Philippines, and our expedition 
into China, will not be viewed with disfavor, and it may be argued 
that such a state must operate to the disadvantage of the Repub- 
lican party and to the benefit of the Democratic party. If I have 
diagnosed the case correctly, I see little to the credit of either of | 
the parties, and certainly no good to the country. 


General Deficiency Bill | 
SPEECH 


OF 

C. ADAMSON, 
OF GEORGIA, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 


HON. W. 


On the bill (H. R. 14286) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
a for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for prior years, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. ADAMSON said: 

Mr. CHarrMan: I will not take time to make any remarks my- 
self on the pending question, but I have a letter from a prominent 
and well-informed gentleman in the district I represent, written 
to me on the subject of hazing, which I will use as my remarks. 
It is as follows: 

CoLumbBts, GA., January 25, 1901. 
Hon. W. C. ADAMSON, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Replying to your esteemed favor of 22d in regard to the West 
point Academy investigation, I believe that I fully voice the sentiment of 
our community in asserting that the recent disgraceful conditions developed 
by the Congressional committee would make the Academy appear an insti 
tution for the education and training of bullies and cowards, rather than 
gentlemen and soldiers, did we not fully recognize and appreciate the fact 
that there are even now many notable exceptions among the cadets to the 
unseemly practices, and that from this Academy have been graduated some 
of the noblest types of American manhood, whose example and reputation re- 
flect honor upon our country and challenge the admiration of the world. 

As at esent constituted and conducted, it menaces the integrity and 
dignity ot our civil institutions by encouraging the worst features of an 
autocracy, in which a military aristocracy is being fostered to overawe and 
dominate the people to whose countenance and generosity the Academy 
owes its existence. 

The creature has outgrown its creators, as evidenced by the defiance of 
these beardless cadets before the Congressional committee, and their com- 
mandant has the temerity to assert that a pernicious and cowardly system 
of outrage. assault, and personal indignity “can not be wholly controlled or 
prevented in an academy which is dependent upon the bounty of the people 
and the will of the Government! If, as seems to be the consensus of opinion, 
the miscreants who have perpetrated these humiliating abuses, which have 
attained to the flagrancy and moral turpitude of actual crime in several in- 
stances, should be punished and expelled, what then should be done with 
those officials at the head of this United States Academy who, knowing of 
these abuses, permitted them to be possible? They should be promptly re- 
moved, and officers placed in command who have both the capacity and dis- 
position to enforce decency and discipline. 

No temporizing or halfway measures will satisfy the people; the Academy 
should be reorganized from the top. 

Under imperial and despotic systems existing in Europe militarism per 
vades, controls, and stifles the very atmosphere of civil life. The masses are 
contemptuously overridden and thrust to the wall. With a continuance of 
the influences now being fostered at Westpoint, such is the apparent destiny 
of our own Republic,and unless the viper is crushed now and forever we 
shall soon feel the fangs of these little military bullies and autocrats, nur- 
tured in the bosom of the people, grown great and insolent at their expense. 

We have had already aslight experience during our late war with Spain 
of the domineering nature of militarism, “the insolence of office, and the 
spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 

We trust that such a bill will be brought forward and enacted for the regu- 
lation of the Academy as will make its attendants realize that they are the 
servants, not the aristocratic masters, of the people; that the sword shall be 
forever subordinate to the law in this Republic; that manly, brave, just offi- 
cers shall command its =rmies; gentlemen in the sense of those who are ten- 
der and considerate of (Le feelings of others, and not such brutal and petty 
natures as have beet: jm (ne recent past developed and tolerated at the West 
point Academy. 

I have the highest consideration for discipline and for soldierly qualities, 
for their necessity and enforcement; I appreciate also and make full allow- | 
ance for the exuberance of youth, but I can see no necessary connection be- | 
tween this natural characteristic and the belittling meanness that oppresses | 
and abuses the weak as has been demonstrated conclusively by the testimony 
before this Congressional committee. I indulge the hope that the late “con- 





| refers to the speech to which be is replying, using languag: 


cessions”’ of the cadets to an overwhelming sense of their shame and prot 
of public indignation, however commendable such concession may be (and 
which binds nobody but the present classes), will not delay or prevent t}y,, 
enactment of such stringent laws and re; tions by Congress as will enforces 
obedience, self-respect, and propriety of conduct, for all time to come. f»,, 
those who receive the beneficence of our ple and Government and who 
should be exemplars alike of the true soldier and gentleman. I write fo.) 
ingly upon this subject, as one mortified and humiliated at this stain y»,. 
the heretofore unsullied character of American manhood; and I write. » 
as one of the people, who has given the best years of his youth as a s)\joy 
freely in the active service of his country, and who feels sensibly the hun 
ating result of the present investigation. 

lam, dear sir. 


Very cordially, yours, LIONEL C. LEVY 


The Subsidy Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF ° 
HON, CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 14018) making appropriations for sundry civil expe: 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for othe: 


poses. 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 1 avail myself of the opportunity given by the 
general order of the House on yesterday to authorize general de- 
bate upon the pending measure to make reply very briefly to : 
remarks made by the able gentleman representing one of the Massa- ! 
chusetts districts (I refer to Mr. THayvER), which were made in a 
like general debate upon an appropriation bill. That speech of 


| the gentleman was made in reply, apparently, to a speech made } 


Senator FRYE in the Senate of the United States. I had intended 
when the occurrence took place to take up the speech of Senato1 
Fryer and as far as it was possible analyze it and discuss it with 
reference to the criticism by the gentleman from Massachusett 
but when I began to consider the subject I, of course, at ou 
found myself in collision with the rules of the House and the 
eral parliamentary law of the country,and that it would not only 
not be competent but highly improper for me to refer to any di 
cussion had in the Senate upon this or any other bili. 

This is a rule so o'd and so well established that I dared not im- 
pinge uponit. I cite the authorities which have made it im 
sible that I shall venture into this field. I1t has been left for t! 
gentleman from Massachusetts, in his first formal speech in th: 
House of Representatives, to hold up an argument of a member of 
the Senate and reply to it seriatum, to call the Senator by name, 
and to refer to the speech of a Senator in the other branch of t! 
legislative body. 

It isa breach of order to refer in debate to proceedings in the other ! 
and it is particularly the duty of the Speaker to prevent such expr 
(Jefferson's Manual, Section X VII, p. 157; Third session Fifty-fifth ( 
RECORD, pp. 2669, 2685; Appendix, pp. 38, 39.) 

References in the nature of criticisms of the other body or comments 


eran 


| it have been repressed with strictness. 


I cite half a dozen decisions, reference to which is had on pa 
432 of the Manual and Digest. 


It is not in order in debate to refer to a Senator in terms or criti: 
poreeneuty- (First session Fifty-second Congress, Journal, p. 87; It! 
p. 4Ue, 

Since I have been a member of the ilouse this rule has been so 
rigidly enforced that I dare not trench upon it, and hence \ 
unable to draw that clear line of distinctien which I should ! 
been glad to have drawn between tiie spevch of Senator Fry! a! 
the construction given toit by the gentleman from Massachi' 3 

In the course of his remarks the tleman from Massachusetts 


ae 


vu 


ers 


this: 

Senator Frye is of the opinion that not more than, etc. 

Now, assuming, as Senator Fr vi suggests, etc. 

It is stated by Senator Frye that we can not man and run our bi: 

Senator FrYe’s statement is startling as it appears on paper, etc. 

These are some of the points in Senator Fry's speech that | 
should have been delighted to refer to if I could have had the | 
ilege and opportunity of making reference thereto, but I bow 
ingly to the rules of the House and the general law of parliam 
tary procedure, 

I desire to respond briefly to some of the statements made by ' 
member from Massachusetts [Mr. THayer] in the course 0! 
remarks upon the ship-subsidy bill on Tuesday last. be. 

First. As to the objection of the gentleman to the provisio! 
the bill for the admission to American registry, under certain 
itations, of foreign tonnage owned to the extent of at least 4" 
jority interest by American citizens, I would say that this featur’ 
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of the bill has, from its very inception, been the subject of con- | these steamship companies is nomore likely to be sold to foreigners 


stant discussion and most thoughtful consideration on the part of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

It was conclusively demonstrated at the hearings upon the sub- 
sidy bill held by our committee that the average cost of ships built 
in thiscountry has been about 25 per cent greater than the average 
cost of similar ships ‘built in Great Britain, and this was shown 
to be as true of the ships built by that eminent shipbuilder, Mr. 
Charles H. Cramp, notwithstanding his statements quoted by the 
member from Massachusetts as to those built in other American 
shipyards. 

It was also conclusively demonstrated that the average cost of 
operation of American ships has been about 334 per cent greater 
than the average cost of operation of similar British ships in the 
same lines of trade. 

These facts were submitted, not only to prove the impossibility 


of operating American shipsin foreign trade in competition with | 


foreign ships without sufficient Government aid to equalize the 


differences noted, but also to show why such American citizens as | 


wished to engage in foreign trade were compelled to invest their 
capital in ships built abroad and operated under foreign flags. 

it was shown that some American citizens had soinvested their 
capital, and these citizens asked that a fair measure of protection 
be given them under the provisions of the bill under contempla- 
tion for the upbuilding of an American merchant marine... They 


argued that unless they were given such protection they would | 


be compelled, in order to save their capital already invested, to 
join with the foreign-owned steamship lines, not gnly in opposing 
the bill, but also the establishment and development of American 
lines under the bill. 

In consideration of the facts that it seemed only fair to give 
these American citizens some protection and that by securing 
their support we would also secure, not only the immediate pos- 
session of some valuable lines of trade already well equipped with 
modern tonnage, but also the benefit of the practical experience 
and peculiar ability of these men to help us develop new lines of 
trade as fast as American vessels could be obtained, our commit- 
tee felt that the claims of these citizens were entitled to very seri- 
ous consideration. 

As the discussion proceeded it soon became apparent that the 
United States as a whole would benefit materially by the admis- 
sion of this foreign-built tonnage, because it was proposed to give 
the admitted tonnage only half the compensation designed for 
American-built tonnage and compel the owners of the admitted 
tonnage to build in this country new tonnage equivalent to that 
to be admitted before permitting them to receive any subsidy 
upon the latter, the result of this, of course, being that for every 100 
tons of foreign-built tonnage admitted 100 tons of new tonnage 
would be built in this country, and the 200 tons combined would 
receive only75 per cent of the subsidy that 200 tons would receive 
if it were all built in this country. 

This seemed such a good thing for the nation as a whole that 
some argued that the privilege of bringing in foreign-built tonnage 
ought not to be confined to those American citizens whose capital 
was already invested in such tonnage, but should be extended, for 
a period of time at least, to any citizen who might desire to make 
similar investments. 

At this point, however, the shipbuilders of the country appeared 
and showed that perhaps the most important object of the bill 
should be, by creating a constant and increasing demand for 
American-built ships, to so develop the shipbuilding industry in 
this country as to eventually enable that industry to produce ships 
here as cheaply as they can be produced in Great Britain. 

The shipbuilders argued that this result could not possibly be 
attained unless the subsidy were confined, as far as possible, to 
American-built ships. They did concede, however, that it would 
be fair and also good policy to extend to American citizens whose 
capital was already invested in foreign-built ships just sufficient 
protection for such ships to secure their cooperation and assistance 
in the proposed upbuilding of the American merchant marine. 

The provisions of the vill for the admission of foreign tonnage 
have, therefore, been developed as a compromise between the 
American citizens whozs «apital was already invested in foreign 
ships and the America:: suipbuilders; and I desire to state that 
With a view of bringin. this compromise to a final conclusion 
amendments are now wt?) ler consideration which will receive my 
support, and which, if adopted, will limit the foreign tonnage to 
be admitted to just about 200,000 tons, which foreign tonnage, at 
the full rates of compensation provided for in the bill, would not 
earn, under the most favorable conditions, over $1,500,000 per 
annum, 

Second. As to the suggestion made by the member from Mas- 
sachusetts, that the stock of the steamship companies which will 
receive the subsidy may hereafter be acquired by foreigners, I 
would say that it is the purpose of the bill to make the operation 
of American vessels in foreign trade profitable, so as to attract 
capital to the business, and if this object is attained the stock of 


than the stock of any other American industrial enterprises which 
have been made profitable by protective legislation. It might as 
well be argued that we should not protect any industries in this 
country for fear the stock of corporations engaged in such indus- 
tries might become valuable and foreigners might bid for it. 

Our steamship lines engaged in coastwise trade have received 


| absolute protection from the beginning of our history, but there 








is nothing to prevent foreigners from buying the stock of the cor- 
porations that own these lines if the American stockholders were 
disposed to sell. The lines are profitable, however, and American 
stockholders are not disposed to sell, and I do not believea single 
share of stock of an American coastwise steamship company is 
owned by a fore’ gner to-day. 

in any case, whether the stock be owned by Americans or by 
foreigners, the ships and the lines will be American. They will 
be subject to the call of our Government at any time if needed, 
and they will carry our products to foreign markets under the pro- 
tection of our own fiag, thus relieving this country from the dan- 
ger that now daily confronts it of being cut off from foreizn mar- 
kets by any European war that might involve any of the great 
maritime nations on the ships of which we are now utterly de- 
pendent for the delivery of our goods abroad, where we must dis- 
pose of our surpluses. 

Third. The gentleman from Massachusetts laid considerable 
stress upon the point that the men who were our chief advisers in 
the drafting of the bill were themselves interested in shipping. 

The answer to this criticism is so obvious that it seems hardly 
necessary to mention it. 

To whom would we go for advice and assistance in the drafting 
of a measure of such a technical character if not to the men 
whose practical experience has made their advice.upon this sub- 


| ject valuable? Could we draft a Navy bill without consulting 


the experts of the Navy Department, or could we draft an Army 
bill without consulting the experts of the War Department? How, 
then, could we draft a shipping bill without consulting the ex- 
perts in shipping matters? 

Fourth. The gentleman from Massachusetts next suggested that 
if it be true that, owing to the higher rate of wages that must be 
paid in American shipyards and upon American ships, it is impos- 
sible for ships built and operated under the American flag to com- 
pete with foreign ships without Government aid, then the Gov- 
ernment, instead of subsidizing American ships to make up the 
difference and put them on terms of equality with foreign ships, 
should subsidize American laborers and American sailors, so as to 
induce the former to work in American shipyards and the latter 
to serve on American ships at foreign rates of wages. 

This proposition has the merit of novelty at least. 

If at the end of each week the American shipbuilder could 
make up his pay roll at the English rates of wages and the United 
States Government would pay the men whatever additional 
amounts it might be necessary to pay them in order to induce 
them to work, then the shipbuilder could undoubtedly produce 
ships in this country as cheaply as they could be produced 
abroad: and 1f the American shipowner could make up his pay 
roll at the English rates of wages, and the United States Govern- 
ment would pay the crews whatever additional amounts might 
be necessary to induce them to work, the American shipowner 
could undoubtedly operate American ships as cheaply as foreign 
ships and the same result—to that extent, at least—would be ac- 
complished under such a scheme as under the subsidy bill. 

Of course, so long as the laborer and the sailor receive the wages 
that they demand under the American flag, both ashore and afloat, 
they do not care whether the wages are paid wholly by the ship- 
builder and shipowner, or partly by the shipbuilder and shipowner 
and partly by the Government, nor would the shipbuilder and 
shipowner care so long as they could get laborers and sailors as 
cheaply as their foreign competitors can get them. 

I must admit, however, that the drafting of a measure which 
would accomplish these results, with due regard to the protection 
of the interests of the United States Government, and without in- 
volving that Government in an infinitely greater expenditure of 
money than that contemplated in the subsidy bill, appears to mo 
to be beyond my powers, and until the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has proven the contrary I shall feel warranted in believ- 
ing that such a task would be beyond even his powers. 

Fifth. In reference to the statement made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that the ships created and sustained by the 
bill would not, for the next ten years, be able to carry more than 
one-eighth of the exports and imports of this country, I would say 
that my understanding is that the bill will create, within a very 
few years, an American merchant marine available for foreign 
trade aggregating about 2,000,000 of tons gross register, and that 
to carry all the exports of this country would require a fleet ag- 
gregating about 8,000,000 of tons gross register. Of course, our 
imports being so much lighter than our exports, t.e same fleet 
could much more than carry allour imports. Therefore, as will 
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stead of being regarded with disfavor, is regarded as the best pos- 


years will be to enable us to carry at least a quarter of our ex- | sible use of Germany's resources in the prosecution of that vigor- 
ports and a much larger proportion of our imports under our own | ous competition for a share of the world’s carrying trade which 


flag. 
production of ships in this country will have been so materially 


reduced by the increased demand that our merchant marine will | 
continue to expand, even though such expansion will necessarily | I do say that in view of Germany’s successes it is absurd for us to 
| stand hesitating about the passage of a proper subsidy bill because 


involve a pro rata reduction of the subsidy. 

As to the reduction in freight rates, that will be brought about 
by the incursion of these 2,000,000 of tons of American shipping 
into the foreign trade. 
jecture; but, with all deference to the opinion expressed by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I must say I look for a consider- 
able reduction, and in any case the competition must necessarily 
be such as to compel the carrying of our goods, whether by our 
own ships or by foreign ships, at the lowest rates at which they 
can be profitably carried. 

Sixth. The gentleman from Massachusetts made several state- 
ments about the growth and condition of the merchant marines 
of foreign nations, and drew inferences from his statements which 
do not appear to be warranted by the facts. 

It must be remembered that of all maritime nations the United 
States is the only one that is at a disadvantage as compared with 
all the rest, not only as regards the original cost of the ship, but 
also as regards the cost of maintenance and the cost of operation 
of the ship. Some other maritime nations are at disadvantages 
as compared with other maritime nations in respect to one, or 
possibly two, of these elements of cost, but no other nation except 
the United States is at a disadvantage as regards all three. 

The extraordinary development in the merchant shipping of 
Norway is due to the fact that Norway possesses an advantage in 
the cost of operation of ships which, up to the present time, has 
more than counterbalanced all other advantages possessed by any 
other maritime nation over her. 

The success of Norway, therefore, proves nothing in regard to 
the solution of the difficulty that confronts us. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts stated that ‘‘in Germany 
the increase in tonnage, which existed before the adoption of the 
subsidy system, did not continue after bounties were paid,” by 
which statement he showed an extraordinary lack of information 
upon the subject. 

Germany began paying subsidies in 1886, in which year her 
steam tonnage amounted to 601,975 tons. In 1900 her tonnage 
amounted to 2,169,029 tons. In the fourteen years prior to the 
beginning of the payment of subsidies in 1886 the German mer- 
chant marine had increased only 447,930 tons. In the fourteen 
years following the beginning of the payment of subsidies, to 
wit, from 1886 to 1900, the German merchant marine increased 
1,567,054 tons. In other words, the increase was three and one- 
half times greater under the subsidy than without the subsidy. 

I fear the statement of the gentleman from New England, that 
less than 3 per cent of the tonnage of Great Britain receives subsidy, 
is also founded on incorrect information. I can not myself state 
just what percentage of the tonnage of Great Britain does receive 
subsidy, but I know that 80 per cent of the steamers of the world of 
14 knots speed and over are subsidized, and as Great Britain owns 
a very large proportion of these steamers, and as, by reason of 
their size, they constitute a very large proportion of her tonnage, 
I am sure they must amount to far more than 3 per cent of the 
total; but in any case, as I have already stated, it is not necessary 
for Great Britain to pay subsidies except in special cases, because 
she enjoys the advantage of being able to build ships cheaper than 
any other nation in the world and to operate them cheaper than 
many other nations, so that, even if it were true that only 3 per 
cent of the tonnage of Great Britain is subsidized, that would 
prove nothing as to the remedy for our trouble. 

The statement that the Hamburg-American Line has never had 
any subsidy, while possibly technically true, is practically the re- 
verse. No attemptis made to deny that the North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company receives very large subsidies from the Ger- 
man Government, and it is perfectly well understood in shipping 
circles that the North German Lloydand the Hamburg-American 
Packet companies divide their business on such terms that the 
latter receives a fair share of the benefits accorded the former. 

The Hamburg-American Company’s report for 1893 in part says 


We have closed a contract for several years with the administration of 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd by which we in common shall carry on, not only 
the lines between New York and the Mediterranean, but also the cabin 
traffic to and from Hamburg, Bremen, Southampton, as also the outgoing 
freight traffic; and have regulated the division of receipts, and thus set aside 
competition between our companies. That through this union the earning 
capacity of the two companies is greatly increased is certain, and there is no 
doubt that this union of the German companies gives a power which will be 
sufficient to keep competition within bounds and afford protection against 
all competitors. 


This quotation not only shows the fallacy of the argument that 
the Hamburg-American Company is operated independently of 
Government aid, but also shows that in Germany the fact of two 
great companies practically monopolizing German shipping, in- 


That, of course, is largely a matter of con- | 


I, personally, have no doubt that by that time the cost of | has been one of the first considerations in Germany’s political ana 


commercial policy for some years past. 
I do not say that we should follow exactly the same course, but 


| some people fear that a few large interests may secure a large 


_ share of the subsidy. 





Our committee has so drawn the bill that it is impossible for 
anyone to receive subsidy under it unless he performs the service 
required at least as cheaply as anyone else is willing to perform 
it, and that provision makes this subsidy bill the fairest, most 
democratic, and most advanced legislation that has ever been de- 
signed by this Government or any other government for a similar 
purpose. 

I do not now and here intend to further answer the objections 
made to this measure, I recently read a long letter printed in 
one of the newspapers of Massachusetts, written, apparently, by 
one of the able men of that State, alleging some half dozen objec- 
tions to the bill, some aftirmative objections to the things in the 
bill and some negative objections because certain things were not 
in the bill, and I carefully read the measure as it pends in the 
House and in the Senate, and find that every one of the statements 
of the gentleman were erroneous as to the actual facts in the case. 


The Late Alfred C. Harmer. 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. McoCLEARY, 
OF MINNESOTA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 8, 1900, 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
‘Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. ALFRED C. HARMER, 


late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Pennsy]l 
vania. 

* Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de 
ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 


stand adjourned. y 
. Roasted That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
“* Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolu 

tions to the family of the deceased”’— 


Mr. McCLEARY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The man who for nearly thirty years held the 
confidence and affection of an intelligent Philadelphia constitu- 
ency, as did General HARMER, has no need of eulogy from us. 

Nevertheless, such exercises as these are eminently fitting and 
proper. It is well that when a man lays down the burdenof great 
public duties that he has faithfully carried for many years in the 
general interest, his colleagues should suspend for a time the pub- 
lic service and do honor tothedeparted. It isdue to the deadand 
well for the living. To the dead it isin the nature of a rewar( 
for faithful service; to the living it is an inspiration to continue 
‘* faithful to the end.” 

As Hawthorne teaches in his story of The Great Stone Face, we 
become like that which we habitually or frequently contemplate. 
How proper, then, that a useful and honorable life should at its 
close have for a time our respectful and sympathetic consider:- 
tion. As Irving says: ‘‘The natural effect of sorrow over the 
dead is to refine and elevate the mind.” 

Mr. Speaker, when I first entered this body at the first session 
of the Fifty-third Congress, I was fortunate in being seated near 
General HARMER. He was early pointed out to me as one amons 
those longest in service in the House. As such he was to us *‘new 
members” an object of interest and a subject of study. 

He was so quiet and retiring that I thought for a while that he 
was reserved and proud. But ere long I discovered my mistake. 
I soon found that he was a man characterized by works rather 
than words, by kindly deeds rather than by protestations of re- 

ard. 
. I learned to go to him for counsel, and I always received it. I 
found him at all times gentle and generous, courtly and kindly, 
patient and patriotic—a man of conscience and of courage. What 
more can I say? What more could be said of anyone? 

Those of his loved ones who are left behind are blessed by the 
fragrance of his memory. And they can surely find comfort 1 
the words of Whittier— 


Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 


iF 
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Inland Waterway—Inland Waterway from Norfolk Harbor to Beaufort Inlet, North 
Carolina—This should Constitute only one Link in a Complete Chain of Water- 
ways from Boston Harbor to Beaufort lnlet, North Carolina. 


SPEECI! 


OF 


JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 4, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 13189) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The most important subject in connection with 
waterways under consideration by the National Government is 
the construction and maintenance of an interior waterway along 
our Atlantic coast. There is no project which will result more 
advantageously in the promotion of domestic commerce, because 
it will cheapen traffic rates and foster the interchange of com- 
merce between all sections of our country. 

The river and harbor bill contains an amendment proposed by 
the Senate, which is as follows: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to appoint a 
board of engineers, to consist of not lessthan three and not more than five, and 
t 


HON. 


» be taken from either the active or retired list of engineers in the service 
{ the United States, to consider the entire subject of a waterway of not less 
than 16 feet depth, from Norfolk Harbor, in the State of Virginia, to Beau- 
fort Inlet, in the State of North Carolina, with instructions (first) to make 
surveys of all possible routes, if necessary, whether or not included in recent 
surveys made by Maj. James B. Quinn and Capt. E. W. Van C. Lucas and re- 
ported to Congress in Executive Document No. 202, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
second session, and (second) to submit a report with estimates and recom- 
mendations, and, in the event of a favorable recommendation, a description 
of the best route; such report to contain an estimate of the total cost of the 
construction of the route recommended for adoption. including the probable 
cost of the purchase and improvement to 16 feet depth of any private water- 
ways that it may be to the interest of the United States to acquire and im- 
prove in connection with the above improvement. And said board when 
appointed is authorized to order such journeys for any or ail of its members 
as may be necessary to investigate not only any or all possible parts of pro- 
} osed route, but also the commercial interests of any port or ports liable to 
affected by the establishment of the proposed waterway.” 

This amendment has been agreed to by the conference committee 
of the two Honses and will become a law if the bill passes, which 
at this time, I regret to say, appears improbable. In this connec- 
tion I may be permitted to add that the opposition to the river and 
harbor bill is not based on meritorious grounds, but proceeds in 
part from the disappointment of those who sought to incorporate 
in it provisions for the inauguration of the project of irrigating 
arid lands in the West, and in part from those who, having en- 
couraged lavish appropriations for various other objects, now seek 
at the end of the session to practice economy at the expense of our 
shipping and domestic commerce. 

it was my privilege to introduce at the last session a bill for a 
partial survey of this waterway and the same was incorporated 
in the emergency river and harbor act of June 6, 1900, as follows: 

Pasquotank River [North Carolina]: With the view of obtaining a naviga- 
ble depth of 16 feet at mean low water from South Mills, on the Pasquotank 
River, thence down the Pasquotank River, through Albemarle Sound, Cro- 
atan Sound, Pamlico Sound, and Core Sound, to Beaufort Inlet, including 
also cost of procuring a navigable depth of 18 feet through Beaufort Inlet 
and 18 feet through Ocracoke Inlet, respectively. 

The examination and survey of this waterway was made and 
report thereof submitted to the Fifty-sixth Congress, second ses- 
sion, Document No. 202. This report contains much interesting 
material, and I shall quote therefrom quite fully without at this 
time attempting to submit at length any comments of my own. 
The Chief of Engineers submitted that part of the prescribed 
route between South Mills and the 16-foot curve in Albemarle 
Sound to Maj. James B. Quinn, of the Norfolk, Va., office, and 
the remainder or the southern end of the prescribed route to Capt. 
E. W. Van C, Lucas, of the Wilmington, N. C., office. The report 
on the preliminary examination by Major Quinn contained this 
indorsement by Col. Peter C. Hains, division engineer: 

In my opinion the opening of an inland waterway between the Northern 
and Southern States along the coast is highly desirable, both for commercial 
and military reasons. The entire waterway, however, should be under the 
control of the General Government. This would necessitate the purchase 
by the United States of the Dismal Swamp Canal, if the route herein referred 
to is adhered to. 

The report of the preliminary examination by Captain Lucas 
contains an interesting statement of the advantages of this water- 
Way, as follows: 

_ The object of this proposed project is to obtain an inland waterway of 16 
feet depth between Norfolk and either Ocracoke or Beaufort Inlet, south of 
Hatteras, principally for the use of seagoing barges passing between South 
Atlantic ports and points north of Chesapeake Bay. The arguments ad- 
vanced may be summarized as follows: ; 

1. Harge transportation is the cheapest known mothod for bulky freights 
like coal, lumber, ete. Its use has, in a few years, reduced by 30 to 40 per 
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cent the rates on north-bound lumber from North Carolina sounds, and by 
over 75 per cent the rates on north- bound coal from Chesapeake Bay ports 

2. It can not be successfully used for South Atiantic ports, because of per- 
ils and delays incident to rounding Cape Hatteras. . 

3. The establishment of an inland water route between Norfolk and some 
inlet south of Hatteras, as Ocracoke or Beaufort, will render possible the use 
of seagoing barges between South Atlantic and Northern ports, with result- 
ing benefits similar to those following their use north of Chesapeake Bay. 

The commercial interests affected are very large. If the bulky commodi- 
ties from the South Atlantic ports have the option of shipment by barge, the 
barge rate will determine the railroad rate, whether or not shipped by that 
route; consequently all such commodities, whether now shipped by water 
or by railroad, would be affected. 

The ports affected include Wilmington, N. C.; Georgetown and Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; Savannah and Brunswick, Ga.; Fernandina and Jacksonville, Fla., 
and many minor points; buta determination of quantities and values would 
involve a personal investigation at the various points named, which is not 
practicable in the time available for preparation of this report. 

A survey for the desired 16-foot inland waterway south of Albemarle 
Sound should include about 40 miles in Croatan Sound, 2 miles over Bluff 
Shoal in Pamlico Sound, 10 miles in Core Sound, the inner and outer chan- 
nels at Ocracoke Inlet, and the bar channel at Beaufort Inlet. The survey 
should also include the 18-mile waterway via Clubfoot and Harlowe Canal, 
between Neuse River and Beaufort Harbor, which is probably the best route 
between Pamlico Sound and Beaufort Inlet. Several previous reports have 
been made on similar proposed waterways, and there is a general agreement 
that the Clubfoot and Harlowe route is preferable to Core Sound. Capt. 
C. B. Phillips, Corps of Engineers, in his report dated January 15, 1880 (see 
p. 859, Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1530), states: 

**If Beaufort Inlet is desired as a passage to the ocean for vess« 
North, the Clubfoot and Harlowe Cana! route would be more de 
much less expensive to establish and maintain than the route via Core 
Sound’’—and this statement apparently voices the opinions of all who have 
investigated the subject. 

* * 
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The advantages incident to the successful introduction of large (14 feet 
draft) seagoing barges for the business of the South Atlantic ports have been 
recognized by men interested in water transportation, and [ am informed 
that several independent attempts to introduce them have been made, but 
each effort has been abandoned because of delays and perils incident to round- 
ing Cape Hatteras. 

An advantage of possibly great importance incident to a 16-foot waterway 
would be the establishment of an interior protected line for small naval ves- 
sels, torpedo boats, destroyers, etc. The fresh-water basins of Albemarle 
Sound and its ports would also be made available for such vessels. 


The report of Captain Lucas contains the following indorsement 
by Colonel Hains, division engineer: 

This is an important inland waterway, both from a commercial and a mili- 
tary standpoint. The entire line, however, should be under the control of 
the United States from end to end. 


The report of survey by Major Quin of that part of the route 
assigned to him contains valuable data and comments, from which 
I quote as follows: 


“It is probable that the possibilities of constructinga navigable waterway 
so as to provide secure passage for small vessels from the waters of Virginia 
to those of North Carolina and farther south engaged the attention of the 
‘commercial and political leaders of colonial times, and I have no doubt but 
that Washington entertained expectations of some such achieve ment in later 
vears when he undertook the construction of the canal through the Dismal 
Swamp, for in his time the terrors of the passage around Cape Hatteras were 
far more real than they are to-day, since the character of the vessels passing 
this route are vastly different. Yet ships at present, with allthe advantages 
which steam propulsion affords, are not exempt from shipwreck upon the 
numerous shoals which envelop, like a web, this dangerous, storm-infested 
cape. 

Vosscts sailing between ports which will permit of a course far removed 
from Cape Hatteras may experience no inconvenience from the difficulties 
attending navigation in its vicinity, but it is safe to say that there is nota 
navigator who has occasion to round this cape but experiences a decided feel- 
ing of relief when he is well beyond the dangers which beset it,and probably 
there is not one of these who has not wondered why the advantages which 
the landlocked waterways of such apparent amplitude and continuity be- 
tween the Chesapeake Bay and Beaufort Inlet have not been taken advan- 
tage of tothe certain relief of all navigation between the first-named bay and 
Onslow Bay, at least. 

Superticially the task seems easy. It is only when the engineer applies 
the formulas of his profession te the problem that difficulties arise. But, 
however formidable these difficulties may have appeared in the past, much 
that appeared impossible then, thanks to the wonderful advance in the me- 
chanic arts, becomes possible to-day, and the consummation of this widely 
desired inland navigation between the North and the South approaches a 
condition of possible early achievement. 

In determining the character of the work to be done, the nature of the 
commerce to be principally benefited has to beconsidered. The foreign com- 
merce, since it requires the largest class of vessels, should be able to brave 
the dangers off Hatteras successfully, although, as a matter of fact, such ves- 
sels are from time to time wrecked in this vicinity. This interest is at pres- 
ent negligible, and will be of less importance as time passes 

The coastwise traffic, on the contrary, is of the first importance, and it is 
this commerce which is essentially national in character. Of the two classes 
of vessels engaged on this coastwise traflic, the large vessels which ply be- 
tween widely separated ports could give the cape a wide berth, although 
during stormy periods a canal would be serviceable; generally the deep-sea 
water would be preferable, and the inland water route therefore unimpor- 
tant. To the smaller class of vessels—bargesard similar craft—a safe inland 
water route, such as is called for in the actdirecting the examination under 
discussion, is invaluable. 

‘Theo present navigable waterway has a limit of 8 feet depth to the Ocracoke 
Inlet. and 6 feet to Beaufort. This depth is inadequate for the full realization 
of the navigation possibilities or requirements of the routes. The benefits 
whicb bave attended the development of an 8-foot navigation warrant the 
belfe’ that the greater benefits which will result from a 16-foot channel are 
suffictent to warrant the undertaking as certain to be a profitable financial 
investment. 

As has been amply demonstrated upon the Northern lakes, a depth of 
water which will perrait the economic application of steam for the propul- 
sion of freighters has resulted in the most extraordinary development of the 
country tributary to this navigation. Why should not a similar result at 
tend the opening of an inland navigation of equal depth which is capable of 
extension from New York to Florida, and which would have direct connec- 
tion with nearly all the navigable rivers which flow from the Allegheny 
Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean? 
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The safety from stor and disaster which such an inland route would 
afford wou'd add greatly to the economy of transportation, and the economy 
of the transportation would invite commercial enterprises which at present 
are dormant, to the manifest disadvantage of the nation. 






Colonel Hains, division engineer, made an indorsement on the | 


foregoing report from which I quote as follows: 

The opening of an in'and waterway along the coast, avoiding Hatteras, is 
desirable both for commercial and military reasons. The entire waterway, 
however, should be under the control of the General Government. [f the 

yrescribed route is adhered to, that contro] would necessitate the purchase 
vy the United States of the Dismal Swamp Canal, and then increasing the 
present depth of the latter from 10 feet to 16 feet and rebuilding the locks to 
correspond 

The Dismal Swamp Canal is a link in the chain, and if it is to remain the 
property of a private corporation, that corporation would have the power to 
dictate the depth that could be made available. Thereis another canal con 


necting the waters of the Che —— gay with Albemarle Sound—the Alle 
marle and Chesapeake Canal. To improve the approaches to one and leave 
those of the other in their natural state would practically destroy the unaided 


one, for c 
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merce will always follow the better route. In my opinion the 
nt, before entering on a costly scheme for improving this inland 
rway, should control the entire route. 

The final report of survey by Captain Lucas of that part of the 
route allotted to him is also very instructive. Omitting the de- 
tails of the work and the cost of construction, I shall quote there- 
from quite liberally: 








Either the Ocracoke or Beaufort route will avoid Cape Hatteras, and the 
Ocracoke route has the decided advantage of costing less than half the cost 
of the Beaufort route; but it has the greater disadvantage of an outlet north 
of Cape Lookout, which, while not as dangerous as Hatteras, is still a serious 


menace to navigation, as shown by the estimated loss at that place of $2,600,000 
in vessels and cargoes during the nine years up to 1897 (see report on Cape 
Lookout Harbor of Refuge, printed in House Doc. No. 25, Fifty-fifth Congress 
second session). The Ocracoke route has the further disadvantage of a 
southern terminus at an isolated fishing village which can never have railroad 
connections 

The Beaufort route has apparently the single disadvantage of greater cost, 


while its advantages over the Ocracoke route include (1) the very important 





one of avoiding Cape Lookout; (2) its proximity to Lookout Bight, where the | 
establishment of a harbor of refuge has been contemplated for several years 


see House Doc. No. 80, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session), and (3) its rail- 
road terminus at Morehead City, just within theinlet. A harbor of refuge 
so near (7 miles) Beaufort Inlet would be a safeguard for vessels approaching 
tne inlet to take the inland route when the weather is bad and the sea so 
heavy as to make passage of the inlet dangerous. Theimprovement of Beau 
fort Inlet will tend to develop Morehead City asa shipping point, and its rail 
road connection will permit the establishment there of machine shops and 
other necessities for refitting and repair. 
rcial statistics.—This inland waterway, if established, will affect the 
commerce of all South Atlantic ports, which consists of both foreign and 
coastwise shipments. The former need not be considered, as they are carried 
mainly in large steamers or sailing vessels which draw more than the pro 
posed depth of the waterway and are equipped to weather heavy storms. 
Such vessels would hardly take advantage of the inside route. 

The coastwise commerce is carried by steamers and sailing vessels, but not 
in seagoing barges, which can not be successfully used under existing con 
ditions because of the dangers and delays incident to passing Cape Hatteras. 

Steamers, as a rule, would not seek the inland route, as the gain in time by 
going outside more than compensates for the greater risk. 

Sailing vessels are uncertain as to time, and would probably gain on a 
northwardly trip by being towed through Core Sound, sailing through Pam- 
lico, Croatan, and Albemarle sounds, and being towed thence through the 
canal to Chesapeake Bay. 
going barges can not under existing conditions be used for the com 
merce of the South Atlantic coast, as every effort to that end has conclusively 
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demonstrated the prohibitory effect of the dangers and delays incident to | 


passing Cape Hatteras. The South Atlantic ports are, therefore, at present 
debarred trom using what is generally conceded to be the cheapest known 
form of transportation, which fact, in my opinion, constitutes the strongest 
argument in favor of establishing an inland waterway from Chesapeake Bay 
to Beaufort Inlet 

The value of the interests affected is very large, and the followin, ti 
mates are submitted asa safe approximation tothe probable amounts. Th 
are believed to be fairly conservative and probably less than the amount 
more accurate estimates would show. For instance, Savannah's coast 
traffic, mostly to and from North Atlantic ports, was in 1899 valued at about 
$04,000,000 (annual report mayor of Savannah, 1899), and less than half that 
amount is given as Sav: nh’s share of the commerce liable to be affected by 
the establishment of the inland waterway. 





































Estimated value of coastwise commerce liable to be affected by the es t 
of inland water route to avoid Cape Hatteras. 
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and general merchandise of a bulky character that could stand shi; by 
barge, and will probably aggregate from 5,000,000 to 10,000,009 tons a ally 
It is therefore probable that the proposed and waterway, at an outside 
cost estimated at nearly $4,000,000 for the part under considerati will 1 
efit a commerce amounting toat least $115.000.000 annually, which would scem 
to indicate that it is a worthy improvement. The general manager of the 
bure of freight and transportation of Charleston, 8S. C., thinks its effect 
would much greater, as he state 

‘It will not only give lower rates on lumber. naval stores, cotton, coal 
etc.. but will also be the means reducing rates from the Western cities on 

kinds of freight, of which the principal modities are grain and its prod 
ucts, pa use products, iron, bar iron, and innumerable other kinds 
of go« ied by the West to the Southeast This is true becasue the 
rates fr« est to South Ath ports base on the rates from the West 









ern cities to Nor!olk plus the rail race from Norfolk to Charleston.” | 
Tis possible effect on rates from West ‘ities tothe South Atlantic coast 
is a very intricat 1,and one difticnlt to determine justly: but the 


questior 


general argument is that assuch rates are based on the rate to Norfolk plus | 
the rate from Norfolk south, a reduction of rates between Nerfolk and the 
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South will reduce the total rates between Western cities and the South At 
lantic coast. i ogatieeaal 

Conclusions.—That such an inland waterway as above described wil] } 
very valuable acquisition to the country, and particularly to the Sont)h 
hardly be denied, and the only serious objection isits great cost. It rer 
therefore, to determine wheter or not the arguments in its favor are 5 
cient to warrant so great an expenditure. : : 

These favorablc arguments may be summarized as follows: 

First. it will promote the establishment of barge transportation |} 

South Atlantic and Northern ports, with a probable consequent red 

of freight charges. On the estimated tonnage affected—say 5,000,000 { 

nually—an average reduction of only 10 cents per ton would am: 

$500,000, which, at 5 per cent, is the interest on $10,000,000, nearly don 

total cost, including that part north of Albemarle Sound. In confir : 
of the belief that reduced freight rates will follow the introduction ; 

transportation is the fact that since its introduction in the coal tra 

Chesapeake Bay north the freight rates have been reduced more tha r 
and where a few years ago they amounted to from $3 to $5 per ton t 
now from 75 cents to $1.50 per ton. 

Second. There will be a probable material reduction in insurance 
coastwise freights, due to the elimination of the most dangerous part 
route. Marine insurance from this port to New York is by steam: 
fourth of 1 per cent and by sailing vessel an average of about thre« 
of 1 per cent. The lower rate on a total commerce of $115,000,000 a 








| amounts to about $287,500, which does not include the insurance on t} 


ls themselves. 

Third. The inland waterway would afford an interior line of com: 
tion in time of war for transportation of supplies and for naval ope: 
by light-draft vessels, such as torpedo boats and destroyers. Its va 
such purpose can hardly be estimated, being similar to that of seacoa 
fications, which are rarely actually needed, but when the need ari 
most acute. 

fourth. There would be a probable large development of the 
along the route of the proposed waterway, such as has followed othe: 
improvements. This of course can hardly be estimated. 

Fifth. It would result in the establishment of a most important li: 


| chain of inland waterways that will eventually extend from the N 


land coast to Florida. 
Upon a review of the above report by Colonel Hains, di 
engineer, he makes the following indorsement: 


UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFrFi 
Baltimore, Md., December 

Respectfully submitted to the Chief of Engineers, United St: 
and reference requested to my indorsement, dated November 
report of Maj. James B. Quinn, Corps of Engineers, on the north 
this route, dated November 17, 1900. 

The opinion expressed in that indorsement—that the United States 
not undertake this work without controlling the whole route from 
end—is reiterated with additional emphasis. The corporation c 
the Dismal Swamp Canal can at any time dictate the depth to be n 
able for navigation, and also the draft and beam of vessels using th 
waterway. In my judgment, something more is necessary than a mer 
ment from the president of the company at means will be pro 
giving increased dimensions to the canal before the United States 
itself to the expenditure of several millions of dollars for this impro 
W hile there is a link in the chain of waterways between the Nort! 
Southern States controlled by private interests there is a menace t ; a 
utility of the whole route, and this danger may at any time be great { 
inability than from indisposition. It would be in the power of the 
tion to blockade the whale route by delaying repairs to a break in 
or its locks. The question of water supply to the summit level, » 
not been considered in this report, might make the depth needed i: 
cable of realization. 

[t is within therange of possibility that if this waterway be const 
the United States it may sometime in the future become desirable 
tary reasons, if not for commercial ones, to increase the dimensi 
navigable channel. In that event the corporation controlling th 
Swamp Canal could not be expected to anticipate a revenue from t 
tary operations alone sufficient to justify the expenditure of a sun 
this link correspond in dimensions with the other parts of the w 
the United States. Nor is the General Government confin 
itic route for an inland waterway connecting the Chesapeake | 
ufort Inlet. A route via the Albemarleand Chesapeake Canal, a p 
gh Currituck Sound and a continuance by the route prescril« , 

available and should be considered if the United Stat 
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1900, « » 
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work. 

Poth Cape Hatteras and Cape Lookout are dangerous to navigat 
ing only in degree. To provide a waterway that will avoid Hatt 
ause the vessels using it to round Lookout would be only a part 
uflicient ef. A waterway with its southern outlet at Ocra 
desirable as one with its southern limit at Beaufort, beca 
menace to navigators at Lookout. In my opinion, therefore, that | 
route prescribed by the law and reading “including also « 
anavigable depth of * 18 feet through Ocracoke Inle 
g undertaken by the General Government in connecti 
waterway now under consideration. 

7 * a7 + 7 + 

To sum up the estimate for the whole route of 174 miles inaccor«: 
this indorsement and my previous one on Major Quinn's report, t! 
ing is found, except that the estimate of the latter should be in 
respondingly to my recommendation that ‘the width should not i 
and particularly in the narrow and tortuous part, be less than 150 f 
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From South Mills to emarle Sound ea ..» $1 
Through Albemarle und to Beaufort Inlet Bar, excluding the 
route throug Ocracone GOISs ....< nccccccecccstcecccccss- 
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the plant provided for will be sufficient for the whole route 

The estimate of the district engineer for maintenance shou 
annually at least. 

T survey is for a project of great national importance, 
undertaken only after the most careful consideration and stucy 
the best routeisadopted. Idonot think thesurveys thus far made 
thisfact with certainty. tedesel 








t This survey isforaparticular route: 
law, leaving the engineer no discretion in the selection ofa better 
it exist. There are other routes that should be exami and the 
nection made between Albemarle Sound and Chesapeake Bay, whe 
via the Dismal Swamp Canal or the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Moreover, the entire route should be owned by the United States 
lam clearly of the opinion that an inland waterway s! ould be oj 
the United States from Norfolk south, that it should be under the 4 
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control of the United States from one end to the other, and that the Govern- 
ment would be justified in expending a considerable sum on such a work, but 
| think it very doubtful whether or not the route or oe prescribed in the 


law under which this survey is made is the best to be adopted. 

In view of the above, and while I conz'‘der the work as worthy of being 
undertaken by the General Government, I am of the opinion that further 
surveys should be made to determine the best route and the most desirable 
vy idth and depth. 

The conclusions deduced from the foregoing reports of exami- 
nations and surveys may be summarized as follows: 

|) The project of an inland waterway from Norfolk Harbor to 
Peaufort Inlet is highly commended as one of national importance 
both for commercial reasons and from a military standpoint. 

2) That,in the language of Colonel Hains, ‘the entire line 
should be under the control of the United States from end to end,” 
which would involve the purchase by the Government of either 
the Dismal Swamp Canal or the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, 
or both, and the Club Foot and Harlowe Canal, and the improve- 
ment and maintenance of each of these canalsas a free waterway. 

(3) That it would not be desirable to make Ocracoke Inlet the 
southern outlet to the ocean, but that Beaufort Inlet would be 
preferable for the reason that the dangers of Cape Lookout would 
also be avoided and because railroad connection would thereby 
be secured and the commercial possibilities of the waterway en- 
hanced. 

(4) That it is necessary to have further and exhaustive surveys 
of all existing and available routes between Norfolk Harbor and 
Peaufort Inlet with a view to the selection of the best route, and 
also to have the intervening canals surveyed and appraised with a 
view to their purchase by the Government. 

For these reasons it was proposed to create a board of engineers 
to make all necessary surveys, including the probable cost of any 
intervening waterways, and make full report with recommenda- 
tions to Congress, and this is embodied in the extract from the 
river and harbor bill quoted in the beginning of my remarks, 
The revival of this project has received the cordial indorsement of 
the press, both local and otherwise. The Wilmington (N.C.) Mes- 
senger, ths Raleigh (N. C.) Post, the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer, the papers in Newbern, Washington, and Elizabeth 
City, and other townsin North Carolina have all contained favor- 
able and repeated comments. The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot and 
the Norfolk Landmark and the press generally of that State have 
evinced a deep interest in it, recognizing its great advantages to 
that commercial port. The same is true of the influential news- 
papers of the South and also in the North. 

This project should not be considered as an ‘‘ iridescent dream,” 
but should be diligently pursued with the object of ultimate suc- 
cess. 

Safe and cheap transportation can never be accomplished be- 
tween the North and the South by coastwise navigation as long 
as Cape Hatteras stands asa grim menace in the way. I have 
just read in the papers an oft-told tale of the attempt to navigate 
that dangerous part of our coast, and while in the instance given 
happily no lives were lost, yet experience was afforded which even 
the hardiest navigator would not desire to repeat. I will read 
this press report: 

New York, March 2, 1901. 

The three-masted schooner Edward H. Blake, of Bangor, Me., arrived here 
to-day from Fernandina after a very rough passage of forty-seven days. 
The wife and daughter of Captain Smith, who were passengers on the vessel, 
are quitesick fromthe suffering and exposure they were compelled to un- 
dergo. Captain Smith said that from the time of leaving Fernandina the 
vessel was continuously pounded by heavy gales from the northwest and 
west. Five times she tried to pass Hatteras, only to be blown back each time. 
The worst day experienced was February 14, when the wind blew at the rate 
of 75 miles an hour, accompanied by hail, snow, and sleet. All that day the 
vessel ran before the wind under bare poles. Sails were blown away and 
split, and the sea dashing on the deck washed off part of the deckload and 
carried away the hatch covers over the forward and after houses and filled 
the houses with water. The cabin table was smashed by the seas which 
filled the cabin, and for days those aboard ate their meals sitting on the floor. 

At another and more favorable time I shall ask the indulgence 
of the House for the purpose of elaborating more fully the history 
of this proposed waterway from Norfolk Harbor to Beaufort Inlet. 
It is by far the most important of all the interior waterways pro- 
posed, because it avoids the most dangerous coast navigation, 
because of the larger commercial possibilities to our country, and 
because it would affect a larger area of trafiic. 

OTHER LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF INLAND WATERWAYS. 

From Norfolk Harbor proceeding northward, Chesapeake Bay is 
the finest of our inland bays and offers adequate depth of water. 
From this bay is reached the cities of Richmond, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and numerous other important ports. 

CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL. 
Chesapeake Bay is connected with Delaware Bay by the Chesa- 


peake and Delaware Canal, and thus an inland route is afforded to 
the city of Philadelphia. This canal was constructed in 1824-1829 


and is 13 miles long and extends from Chesapeake City to Dela- | 
The capacity of this canal is not sufficient to accoin- | 


ware City. 
modate the inland commerce which would seek it, 
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It has had | claim exemption of interest. 


varying stages of development and improvement, and at this time 
efforts are being renewed with a view to its conversion into a ship 
canal adequate to the needs of the present commerce. 

DELAWARE AND RARITAN CANAL. 

The necessity of a waterway to connect bv inland passage the 
city of Philadelphia with the city of New York received early 
recognition and resulted in the construction of a cana! cornect 
Delaware River at Bordentown with the city of 
on the Raritan River. 


ing 
Nev Brunswick 
This canal across the State of New Jersey 


was constructed in 1831-1834 and is about 4° miles long. This 
“anal, likewise, does not meet the conditions of the present. 
Various efforts have been made from tims to time to enlarge and 
improve it, none of which have justified the expectations of tho 
promoters, The city of Philadelphia, in 1894, created a canal 
cominission, composed of eminent and progressive men, for the 
purpose of locating a canal across New Jersey, with the view to 
the construction of an adequate waterway, which commission 


submitted an elaborate report on June 1, 1895, which is worthy of 
attention from all who are interested in this important project, 
Iam not informed that any action was taken upon this report. 
Either an enlargement of the present canal or the construction of 
another canal across New Jersey along the route proposed by this 
commission is necessary to connect the two great Phila- 
delphia and New York and to form a part of this interior water 
way. 

From New York there is fine navigation through Long Island 
Sound and no serious difficulty is presented until Cape 
reached, This cape has produced its full share of disasters to 
coastwise shipping, and if the city of Boston and the New Eng 
land coast is to have safe connection with New York and the re- 
mainder of this waterway, then another canal must be constructed. 

CAPE 

The project of constructing a canal connecting Buzzards Bay 
on the south across the isthmus of Cape Cod and connecting with 
Barnstable Bay on the north has a long and interesting history. 
On May 10, 1870, Gen. J. G. Foster, of the Corps of Engineers, 
made a report to the Chief of Engineers in which he recites in 
detail the various attempts which have been made for the con- 
struction of this canal. 

It appears that the Plymouth Colony as early as 1623 ‘‘used to 
communicate across the cape by boats which passed up the Scusset 
River to its head: thence by portage across the narrow neck of 
land between the head waters of the Scusset and Monumet rivers; 
and thence down the river in boats to its mouth, near which the 
town of Monumet stood, up to which, at that time, boats of 8 or 
10 tons could come.” 

‘*In 1736 the isthmus was described in the annals of the cape 
as ‘the place through which there has been a canal talked of this 
forty years, which would be a vast advantage to all the country 
by saving the long and dangerous passage around the cape and 
through the shoals adjoining.’” 

The impatience of the colonists in that ancient time has never 
yet borne fruit, although the subject of this canal has often 
afforded interesting ground for discussion, and when the people 
of Boston tire of other subjects their minds revert with unvarying 
certainty to the subject of the Cape Cod Canai. Those who are 
curious upon this subject may also read the public documents of 
Massachusetts for 1863 containing the ‘‘report of the joint com- 
mittee of 1860 upon the proposed canal to unite Barnstable and 
Buzzards Bay.” I have read other interesting literature upon this 
canal, and at some time I may exercise the privilege of summariz- 
ing the efforts which have been made for its construction. The 
commercial interests of the great city of Boston should no longer 
neglect the construction of this canal. It would give their do- 
mestic commerce access to all the ports south of their city and 
would be equally convenient to the coastwise traffic of the other 
New England ports. 

Thus it is that an interior waterway could be opened from Bos- 
ton and New England extending continuously southward to 
Beaufort Inlet. Comparatively all the dangers of our coast would 
be avoided. The thousands of tons of valuable cargoes and the 
numerous vessels which are annually destroyed on our coast, to 
say nothing of the loss of human life, would be saved to com- 
merce and to humanity. 

IOW SHALL THE OBJECT BE ATTAINED 

In my humble judgment it is the duty of the National Govern- 
ment to construct and own and maintain these arteries of com- 
merce. The great commercial interests in existence andin prospect 
justify the expenditure. Our present defenseless position in time 
of war and the value of this interior waterway in repelling inva- 


cities of 


COD CANAL. 


sion make it imperative upon the Government to commit itself to 
this great project. 
No one State can claim a monopoly of interest. Every State 


along our seaboard from Maine to Florida have a present interest 
in its construction. Neither could the States of the great West 
By reason of their Great Lakes and 








-_ 


the chain of canals which connect them with the Hudson River 
! 
| 


and thence with the seaboard, an outlet is given for their agri- 
cultural and manufactured products to the entire seaboard. 

This subject only requires agitation. As soon as the country | 
isinformed of the manifold advantages which will result from 
this waterway Congress will act and will not longer withhold | 
this meed to our commerce and our defense, 


Statue to Count Pulaski, 
SPEECH 
OF 
ABRAHAM L. BRICK, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, 


HON. 


‘ebruary 28, 1901, 
On the bill (H. R. 13295) for the erection of an equestrian statue to the mem- 
ory of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will not make a speech, but I will state that I 
have about 10,000 Polish-American citizens in South Bend, per- 
haps pretty nearly one-third of the population of my native town. 
In that package is contained petitions of, I suppose, at least 22 
societies of Polish-Americans from myhome, for thisstatue. They 
think of Pulaski and particularize him in reference to some of the 
other Polish patriots who have helped to establish our liberty be- 
cause of his chivalrous and peculiarly Américan qualities. ‘They 
take it for granted that he was an American citizen. Colonel Smo- 
linski has shown that by indisputable documents. While Kosci- 
usko, Baron Steuben, Lafayette, and others came here, they lived 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor; but Pulaski, at the age of 32, 
after two years’ service in this country and more than that serv- 


ice in the cause of liberty in his own country, gave not only his | 


genius, patriotism, and chivalry, the same as did Washington, La- 
fayette, and others, but he gave even more—he gave all he had, 
his life. 

After listening to the eloquent and able memorial prepared by 
my friend and associate in this cause, Col. Joseph Smolinski, it will 
hardly be necessary for me further to absorb the time of your 
committee. At the best I could add but little to the force and 
effect of his words. But I wish to thank you, Mr. McCLEary, for 
the numberless courtesies and many acts of assistance given to 
this cause by you, and also your committee for the courtesy ex- 
tended Colonel Smolinski and myself in this matter, and at the 
same time emphasize as best I can what he has said. 

The debt we owe to our distinguished dead is a sacred memory 
that only ingratiated time can pay. Over a hundred years ago a 
great man died. He died as he lived, a noble and undaunted war- 
rior, fighting the battles of liberty and of the Republic. 

To-day his ashes mingle with the sea or soil of Georgia, and his 
soul goes marching on with Washington and Lafayette in a land 
where strife no longer sounds, and death is but the opening door. 

I speak of Count Casimir Pulaski. 

Though born in Poland, no purer patriotism glowed in the breast 
of any Revolutionary father than was kindled in the heart of 
Count Pulaski for American freedom. 

No nobler sentiment ever lived in deeds of valor than burned in 
him who gave up love, and youth, and fortune, and all that man 
may hope or live for, to bear the toil and dangers of a distant land 
in an unequal contest, an almost hopeless cause. But it was the 
cause hisfather and all his kinsmen had died for; it was the thing 
his native country had on bended knees prayed for. It was the 
arrogant power and brutal force on the one side, with justice and 
rights of human kind upon the other, that incited him to give up 
a life of splendid hope and growing fame for freedom and for us. 
He devoted all this with no thought of spoil or hope of conquest. 
He was called to this by no strident voice of conflict or revelry of 
war. But he came to us with his youth, his genius, his patriot- 
ism, his life,in that godly consecrated love of liberty and human- 
ity that is conceived and finds its home in a martyr’s mind. 

The martyrdom he suffered for the Republic could spring only 
from a great moral principle born with him, bequeathed to him 
by his ancestors, and inspired by the environment of his life. 

In the evolution of moral crises great men grow. They bud 
and blossom in the earth and air that evolves them. The heart 
at first reechoes and then becomesthe home. So it was with 
Pulaski. He fought and died for America in the saddened love 
he bore for fair Poland, ravaged, pillaged, and denationalized, 
the darkest tragedy, the blackest chapter, in the annals of human 
misery, unparalleled in crimsoned history. They killed his father, 
murdered his country, coerced his people, or drove them into 
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exile. Such was the heart that Pulaski brought to George Wash- 
ington, with a letter from Benjamin Franklin, introducing him 
as **one of the greatest officers in Europe.” He won that mac- 
nificent compliment from the great American by his talents an. 
his patriotism, his heroic and dashing courage, his towering gey- 
ius, his unshaken loyalty, his incorruptible honor, his indomi- 
table love of country, and his deeds of heroism through eight long 
and despairing years of bloody war in Poland—achievements that 
barely escaped the miraculous and almost challenged belief. 

While a gleam of hope remained he fought for Poland with re- 
lentless energy and brilliant resource; but the combined power of 
three mighty empires crushed a valiant people, and Poland fell, 
They drove him from his country heartbroken, but not van- 
quished. He was the last to retire from the glorious contest. 

Always superior to events, formidable in victory, he was also 
great in defeat. To haverushed into slavery or death would have 
been a useless sacrifice. He chose rathertolive, to fight, to battle 
for liberty on the western shores of the Atlantic tide, to seek in 
the New World a land where kings were yet unborn, where free- 
dom was a star and thrones were dust. He fled from the hal- 
lowed land of his birth, consecrated with the blood of his father 
and brothers and his heart’s sad devotion, to prepare a place for 
his countrymen—a place filled with the freedom they had dreamed 
of and died for. 

To-day over 2,000,000 sons and daughters of Poland cherish the 
fame of Pulaski in this country. Destiny delights to mingle in 
the veins of American greatness the invigorating blood of many 
peoples. Let us erect a statue to Pulaski that shall reincarnate 
in his embronzed memory the love and patriotism of all his peo- 
es a more, 80,000,000 of the happiest, proudest citizens of the 
world, 

He was a soldier in the highest and best sense of the word, with 
a brain quick to receive and agile to execute. He brooked no 
opposition that he did not meet; he was unwearied in persever- 
ance and possessed a courage that was always ready, but never 
rash. He sacrificed himself, all the years of his young life, his 
fortune, his ancestral dignity, his lofty spirit, his splendid genius, 
and all his earthly hopes for liberty, justice, and humanity. For 
these he gave all he had—his martyred life. 

Others lived to enjoy the plaudits of men and a happy freedom, 
made possible through their valor and his, but he died. They 
lived to see the sunshine, but he fell in the smoke of battle, in the 
war-lit night, in the expiring gloom of the oldest Republic—his 
native land—and in the agonizing birthpain of the youngest child— 
his adopted country. 

Let us see that his memory survives his martyrdom. Let the 
gratitude of the nation commemorate his heroism in the multiplied 
patriotism of his children by rendering him due honor, 

The Continental Congress pledged that pious duty in 1779, 
yet his deeds were young, but in the cumulating press of 
responsibilities it has never been redeemed. 

I hope we will wait no longer to wipe away the stain of a na- 
tion’s forgetfulness and ingratitude to a brave man but speedily 
erect a statue to his enduring fame, and I ask that in connec- 
tion with my remarks Colonel Smolinski’s memorial be printed. 
No more elegant or fitting words will ever be said about a great 
man and a great people. 


while 
great 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 22, 1901 
Memorial of Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski, by Col. Joseph Smolinski, of Was! 
ington, D. C., representative of the Polish-American organizations in the 
United States in the Pulaski monument movement, etc. 


No page of American history is so full of interest as the one which relates 
tothe Revolutionary period. It gave birth to the highest ideals of patriotism, 
to the loftiest spirit of devotion to country, immortalized in a thousand 
porices actions which constitute a common patrimony of the nation’s proud 
inheritance, 

When from the belfry of old Independence Hall Liberty Bell tolled th» 
gladsome notes which announced to the struggling colonists and proclaimed 
to the world the birth of a new republic with its civilization, democratic 1 
stitutions, true liberty, and individuality of pyr there appeare 1 
the political horizon, among the galaxy of heroes who left their impress \} 
on three names which take high rank on the pages of contemporan 

1istory. , 

They stand out in bold relief in the Temple of Fame, and the glory which 
enshrines ¢heir memories will grow brighter and brighter as the years rou 
on. We refer with patriotic pride to the illustrious George Washing 
the epitome of whose life is written in the significant and familiar legend) 
‘Father of his country; first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts o! 
his countrymen.”’ Next is the last general of the Polish Republic, Thaddeu 
Kosciusko, whose life, indeed, was pemey put into action,” of whom the 
poet wrote at the sad hour of his death: 









‘*Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell.” 


And last, but not least, is the Phil Sheridan of the American cavalry, the 
brave Casimir Pulaski, who lost his life at the siege of Savannah, The ] ast 
two warriors were the tried and trusted friends of the immortal Washington, 
their illustrious commander in chief. They were men of military genius, 
noble sons of the fair land of Poland, conspicuous exemplars of wnswervins 
fidelity to principle, bright symbols of patriotism and patriotic endeavor, 
champions of universal freedom. ts of 

What greater gift can a pesple bequeath to a nation than monuments « ‘ 
art which not only symbolize heroic deeds and virtuous actions of great rom 
good men and women, but as object lessons immortalize the acb ievements 0 











true greatness, so that the generations as they come and go may draw inspi- 
ration from the glories of art which so eloquently tell the story of the lives 
of those whose heroism and virtues stimulate action and excite admiration? 

if the assertion is true, who is more deserving of this degree of immor- 
talization than Brig. Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski? The sentiment of ap- 
preciation of his worth and meritorious services was emphasized by the 
representatives of the Continental Congress, who were first to conceive the 
idea of erecting a monument to his memory. It originated during the stir- 
ring period of the war of the Revolution, of which he was one of the heroes 
and a martyr. 

On the 29th of November, 1779, a letter, dated October 31 of that year, from 
Major-General Lincoln, was read in the Continental Congress. It inclosed 
a communication of the 5th, same month, from Lieutenant-Colonel Bedaulx, 
of Pulaski’s Legion, announcing the death of the last-named officer, where- 
upon Congress 

** Resolved, That a momument be erected to the memory of Brigadier 
Count Pulaski, and that a committee of three be appointed to bring in a res- 
olution for that purpose. 

“The members chosen: Mr. Gerry, Mr. Livingston, and Mr. Harnett.” 

After a most careful research among the archives of the Continental Con- 
cress, I found no record whatever showing that the resolution was carried 
out, and consequently the stone of the then proposed monument remains in 
the querey. : 

Atter the lapse of more than a century, with the record of a vote still 
standing on the pages of the Journals of the Continental Congress as a public 
recognition of the eminent services of our hero, as well as an indication of a 
Republic's forgetfulness, | will not say ingratitude, the Polish-American citi- 
zens of our land, who number nearly 3,000,000 of souls, desire and pray that 
this Congress, the first of the twentieth century, redeem the pledge promised 
by the Continental Congress, and thus give evidence of the nation’s gratitude 
in appreciation of the meritorious services and noble character of Pulaski, 
who shed his blood in order that the infant Republic might live. 

From out that galaxy of heroes who gave our nation an historic beginning 
at a momentous period of the world’s history not excelled even by the Olym- 
pian memories of Pericles, who pictured in thundering eloquence Athenian 
patriotism, there is one among the many far-shining men, whose renown in 
valor and deeds is the record, of a golden page of our national history, to 
which it has imparted dignity. This one man I single out wasa foreigner 
by birth, a noble son of that most ancient nation—Poland; a stranger, if you 
please, but a dear brother by adoption, a veritable ere. “without fear 
and without reproach,”’ a champion in the cause of the oppressed in the 
cause of freedom, a hero of liberty, nay,an American citizen, baptized in his 
own blood on the plains of Savannah while defending our beloved land 
against the enemy. 

This proud warrior and hero of liberty gives us in his imperfect English 
the keynote to his lofty character. I quote from one of his unpublished let- 
ters to the Continental Congress, dated Charlestown, August 19, 1779, read 
before that body October 1, 1779, in which also appears his declaration to be- 
come an American citizen: 

*T could not submit to stoop before the sovereigns of Europe, so I came to 

hazard all for the freedom of America, desirous of passing the rest of my 
life in a country truly free, and before settling as a citizen to fight for lib- 
rty.’’ 
: ‘Then in an outburst of indignation at the intrigues and injustice operating 
in those days as well as in our day, he continues: ** But perceiving that en- 
deavors are used to disgust me against such a motive, and to regard it was 
phantom, I am inclined to believe that enthusiasm for liberty is not the pre- 
dominant virtue in America at this time,” and concludes thus: ** The cam- 
paign isat hand. Perhaps I may still havean occasion of showing that lama 
friend to the cause without being happy enough to please some individuals.” 
(Papers Continental Congress, No. 164, page 108.) 

It is in the revival of the recollections of what Pulaski did in the cause of 
freedom on two continents that we are stirred by a sense of deep gratitude 
and a loyal, patriotic appreciation, willing as lovers of liberty to give evidence 
of that inspiration born of his example, made holy by his death, in erecting 
tohis memory a monument worthy of his name and fame; one that shall re- 
main on our sacred soil in the nation’s great capital, an object lesson, an edu- 
cator, silent though it be, that shall cause his compatriots tolove and cherish 
more and more as the generatidns go and come their obligations to this our 
beloved country, and by thus making them good citizens they will be better 
fortified and imbued with a proper spirit and a higher ideal of American citi- 
zenship against the demoralizing tendencies and pernicious influences of the 
present day. 

Gentlemen, around this monument we pray you to erect, inspired by the 
fond memories that shall cluster around it and cling toit like the ivy, there 
shall grow up that magnificent, ideal citizenship, second to none in the sum 
of national greatness, that shall insure the safety of the Republic and its 
perpetuity. 

What claim has Pulaski to this recognition? 

If, indeed, time lends importance to high station, and emphasizes its con- 
secration of heroes and heroic actions in the glories of art, surely the princi- 
ples of right and justice which they upheld in former times will lose none of 
their force in the triumphant present. 

Few names of the stirring period of the eighteentn century have come 
down to us with more dignity, or clothed in greater attractive romance, than 
the intrepid Lithuanian, Pulaski, who, like his illustrious compatriot and 
companion in arms, Kosciusko, touches the tender chords of our sympathy. 

Born in 1747, and while yet a youth, he pledged his life and fortune to lib- 
erate his country, both from the invader and the disturbing elements within, 
under the famous compact of the confederation of Barr, organized by his 
patriotic father, Count Pulaski, in 1768, who, together with another son, was 
ost in the great fight for Polish independence. 

In the struggles which preceded the first partition of Poland, in 1772, he com- 
manded in many actions and military operations against the flower of the 
Russian army. His wonderful endowments, skill, and intrepidity excited 
the admiration of Europe and drew forth from the writers of the day such 
estimate of his worth as a soldier as is given in a letter to Washington, dated 
Paris, June 13, 1777, which reads: 

_ “Count Pulaski, who was a general of the confederates in Poland and who 
is gone to join you, is esteemed one of the greatest officers in Europe.” 
(Diplomatic correspondence of the Revolution, Wharton, vol. 2, p. 339.) 

We all know the sad story of the downfall of ill-fated Poland, and we know, 
too, what herculean efforts Pulaski, Kosciusko, and other brave companions 
in arms made to prevent the enactment of the saddest picture of time, that 
horrid scene, the crucifixion of Poland, the foulest blot on the world’s civi- 
ization. 

_ Noble Spartan, hopeful to the last that his country will again rise trium- 
phant from the grave of oppression, he saw, like a bright vision from afar, 
the beautiful temple of liberty building on the Western Hemisphere. There 
beneath the furls of our starry banner his compatriots would find a home in 
the land of the free. 7 

_ His generous impulse to serve the struggling colonists, his martial enthu- 
Siasin and love of liberty is forcibly expressed in the following letter of 
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Franklin, the accredited representative of the Colonies to France, which re- 
sulted in Pulaski’s admission to Washington's war council in the days which 
tried men’s souls: 

“Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer famous throughout Europe for his 
bravery and conduct in the defense of the liberties of his country against the 
three great invading powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will have the 
honor of delivering this into your hands. The court here have encouraged 
and promoted this voyage from an opinion that he may be highly useful in 
our service.”’ 

Briefly, in the summer of 1777 he arrived in Philadelphia, entered the serv- 
ice as a volunteer, served, successively, under Washington, Green, Wayne, 
Sullivan, Lafayette, Lincoln, etc. At Brandywine, where the first blows for 
American independence were struck, his skill, endurance, and bravery were 
so marked that Washington intrusted him with the command of his body- 
guard during the close of that r.emorable action. <A few days after the bat- 
tle “the Father of his Country,” in recommending our hero to Congress for 
appointment and commission as a brigadier-genoeral, says: 

“This gentleman has been, like us, engaged in defending the liberty and 
independence of his country, and has sacrificed his fortune to his zeal for 
these objects. He derives from hence a title to our respect that ought to 
operate in his favor as far as the good of the service will permit.” 

The record shows that Congress confirmed this recommendation, and on 
September 15, 1777, he was commissioned a brigadier-general and chief of 
dragoons in the United States Army, though but 30 years of age, havirg pre- 
viously been designated as commander of an independent corps, known as 
the Pulaski Legion, March 238, 1778. 

“Furthermore, it was left to Pulaski, the father of American cavalry, to 
demonstrate the value of this arm of the military service, aptly called “the 
eye of the Army,” which up to his coming the Lees, Sumters, Marions, and 
William Washington failed toshow. None of the officers named beld higher 
rank than that of colonel. Pulaski was the first general of cavalry in the 
American military establishment. 

To follow this fearless cavalryman in his rides through the storms of bat- 
tle from the Atlantic to the Gulf would occupy too much time. American 
history, written by numerous versatile pens, contains graphic accounts of 
his brilliant services. 

In conclusion, I invite attention to the last sad drama in his short but 
eventful life. It was while gallantly leading the combined American and 
French cavalry forces against the enemy he received his death wound at the 
siege of Savannah, Ga., October 9, 1779, and as he was borne from that mem- 
orable field moistened with his precious blood, turning to Light Horse 
Harry Lee, as that officer was familiarly called, he gave him, in feeble accents, 
this last command: ‘Follow my lancers, to whom I have given my order of 
attack;”’ and on October 11, 1779, his spirit took its flight heavenward—called 
off duty forever. 

His memorable charge is thus described by one of his staff officers, Major 
Rogowski: 

“For half an hour the guns roared and blood flowed abundantly. Seeing 
an opening between the enemy’s works, Pulaski resolved, with his logis mand 
asmall detachment of Georgia cavalry, to charge through, enter the city, 
confuse the enemy, and cheer the inhabitants with good tidings. General 
Lincoln approved the daring plan. Imploring the help of the Almighty, 
Pulaski shouted to his men “* Forward!” and we, 200 strong, rode at full speed 
after him, the earth resounding under the hoofs of our chargers. 

‘*Forthe first two moments all went well. We sped like knights into the 
peril. Just, however, as we passed the gap between the two batteries a cross 
fire, like a pouring shower, confused our ranks. I looked around. Oh! sad 
moment, ever to be remembered, Pulaski lies prostrate on the ground. I 
leaped toward him, thinking possibly his wound was not dangerous, but a 
canister shot had pierced his thigh and the blood was also flowing from his 
breast, probably from a second wound. Falling on my knees I tried to raise 
him. He said,in a faint voice, ‘Jesus! Maria! Joseph!’ Further I knew not, 
for at that moment a musket ball, grazing my scalp, blinded me with blood, 
and I fell to the ground in a state of insensibility. 

*“*He was borne from the bioody field, and, after the conflict was over, was 
conveyed on board the United States brig Wasp, to go round to Charleston. 
The ship, delayed by head winds, remained severaldays in Savannah River, 
and, during this period, he was attended by the most skillful surgeons in the 
French fleet. It was found impossible to establish suppuration, and gan- 
grene supervened. As the Wasp was leaving the river, Pulaski breathed his 
last. His corpse became so offensive that Colonel Bentalon, his offic in at- 
tendance, ‘was compelled, though reluctantly, to consig 
all that was now left upon earth of his beloved and honored « 

Gentlemen, it is to the memory of this great and good man 
dier, a hero of the war of the Revolution, entitled to the proud distin 
being numbered among the founders of our Republic, an exemplar of patri 
otism, a champion of liberty, of whom Washington said, * His valor and : 
tive zeal on all occasions have done him great honor’’—that we Polish- 
American citizens—I should say American citizens—pray you to immortalize 
by erecting to his memory a monument of American art which shall stand 
out in bold relief as the noblest expression of a people's heartfelt gratitude. 
Thus, too, will this monument, like all others, serve the office of history by 
endearing in the hearts and minds of generations yet unborn the memories 
which cluster around the great Revolutionary struggle for liberty, and in- 
still a better appreciation of the sacrifices made by the patriots of 1/76, whose 
heroism we must admire if we can not imitate. 

It is designed that this statue, as a work of art, shall emanate from this 
country. We are treating General Pulaski as an American citizen, which he 
was, while honoring a hero of liberty who fought on twocontinents for human 
freedom. 

























We believe that this great desire expressed by organized e erect a 
monument tothe memory of Pulaski will have a very beneficial ect upon 
the Poles of this country; we believe it will attach them more dearly to our 
flag, and as they seem to have an almost idolatrous love for her 1and he- 


roes, and as Pulaski was one of our great Revolutionary characters, 
this monument will have that great tendency. - 
It will do more than this by emphasizing our appreciation of the 


we think 


inestima- 





| ble blessings we as apeople enjoy as the result of sacrifices made and victories 
won by the patriots of 1776. To keep alive the memory of heroes through 
whose sacrifices deliverance came and freedom was made possible, we must 


not forget the debt of gratitude we owe to the foreigners who so generously 
aided the immortal Washington in establishing our great Republic 
Let us, then, erect a monument of granite and bronze that shall perpetu- 
ate the memory of the heroic dead, Pulaski, who— 
“In the thickest fight triumphantly he fell, 
While into victory’s arms he led us on; 
A death so glorious our grief should quell; 
We mourn him, yet his battle crown is won. 
Liberty was the goal, the price of which was his precious life, and our 
ratitude should be commensurate with the share of glory that attaches to 


is noble sacrifice. 
JOSEPH SMOLINSEL 


’ 
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Rural Free Delivery. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. GEORGE W. 

OF INDIANA, 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT 


Tuesday, F 


CROMER 


IN ‘ATIVES, 


ebruary 5, 1901. 





The House being in Committee of the Whole » Ho yuse on the state of the Union, 
aving under considers 1 the bill (H. 13729) making appropriati 
: service of the Post-Oftic o Dex artment t for the fiscal year ending J 
Mr. CROMER said: 
Mr. Cuarman: I do not claim to be either the father or step- 


her of rural free delivery, 
done so with, I think, 


though some of my colleagues have 
a less defensible title. But I have 
juite an a tive part in my individual capacity in the development 
of the service. Before I became a member of this House, or a can- 
didate before a nominating convention, I personally rode over three 
or four of the first routes in Delaware County, Ind. 
the district which I represent in Congress, and aided to the 


} 
ou 


est ol 


my ability the spec cial agent assigned to that duty in establishing 
such service as would meet the wishes of the people. 
RURAL FREE DELIVERY A GOOD THING FOR THE PEOPLE AND THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


I frankly own that the extension of mail facilities to the rural 
nnlets 
popula 


ion of my district has helped me greatly with my constitu- 


ents, and that the general results have been so beneficial that I am 
very desirous of aiding them to obtain further service along the 
same line. This sentiment, I think, will be shared by other mem- 


bers of this House, not ¢ 
from California, the chairman of the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads [Mr. Loup], although it is his humorous fancy to 
peak slightingly of rural free delivery, and to say that its benefits 
are more apparent than real, and that it is something of which the 
more a man has the w off he finds himself. 

Ne I notice from the official records that my friend has 
not fewer than 20 rural free-delivery routes in full running order in 


TSC 


vertheless, 


his home county of Santa Clara, Cal., each application bearing, 
as I understand, his indorsement. If there is more than one spot 
in that county below the fringing mountain peaks which encom- 


pass it that is not visited at least once a day by a rural letter carrier 
| would like the topographical officers of the Post-Office Department 
to point it out to me. 

According to their official maps rural free delivery honeycombs 
the whole county of Santa Clara from the mountains to the sea, with 
the exception of one little community in the neighborhood of San 
Jose, and in regard to that accidental omission I am informed that 
an application for extension of rural free delivery is on file and is 
being urgently pressed foraction. I wish all the countiesin my dis- 
trict wereas well provided for. If the gentleman’s theory is correct, 
he must be very badly off indeed. 

For myself, I admit that the more I get of rural free delivery the 
more I want and the more my people want. It isa good thing, 
Mr. Chairm: in, a great hum: inizing, civilizing influence, which can 
not be stopped by a sneer. You might as well try to check Ni: igara 
as to prevent the spread of rural free delivery, in due time, over all 
these United States. 

INDIANA FURNISHED THE REAL STEPFATHER. 

If, as I have before said, I make no claim of paternal rights to 
rural free delivery for myself, I do not wish my disclaimer to extend 
to my State. Indiana has been a pioneer in this great movement, 
and one of the sons of Indiana, the recent First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, Perry Sanford Heath, was the chief agent in vitalizing it 
into active life. 

In one of the public offices of the Post-Office Department the 
other day I came act some artistically engrossed resolutions, 
which were in part as follows: 


oss 















» special agents in charge of the various divisions of rural free delivery, 

rf ) r4gton to discuss questions affecti ng the service, desire to ex- 

heir deep regretat the departure of the Hon. Perry S. Heath from the office 

rst istant ter-Gene They ap} reciate that it is in a very large 

degree due to h re ht, and wide knov vo of the country that the 

present extension of rural free delivery has been made possible. If he can not 

claim to be the father | free delivery, he found its} ring on the steps of 

the Post-of D rtmetr too ok it in out of the cold, and b itoitas l 

and generous stepfather. His official voice ar ivate pr have been steadily 

used to win it welcome, to curb carping cri , and to pave the way to popu- 

] His nar must always be indissolubly connected with the success of 

I lelivery 

That tells the whole story in a few words. Itcomes from the men 

who were ‘‘ behind the guns.’’ 
\YS ARE DANGEROUS. 
Most 1 bers of this House, Mr. Chairman, who have rural con- 


bably become aware, long before this time, of the 


gtituents have pro 


taken | 


» now Pest of | 


ven excluding the distinguished gentleman | 
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firm grip which this feature of postal development has taken on all 

_ plain people of this country who have tried it or haye eve, 
eard of it. If there should be anyone who is not yet aware 

fact, I can assure him he has an experience in store which wi! 

his life unhappy just as soon as his constituents find out wh: 

are missing. 

In my own Congressional district, comprising seven counties 
the State of Indiana, I have 39 applications on hand, and the pet 
tioners in each case insist that they have as much right to , 
prompt consideration as those in the other 25 cases wher re 
more rural free-delivery routes have been started. They 
no rest by day or night, and I find it hard toanswerthem. |» 
it is difficult to point out why one community should, even fo; 
time, be preferred over any other, and the aphorism “ First , 
first served,’’ is noi always an explanation that satisfies. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY THE SERVICE OF THE FUTURE, 

The sooner Congress faces the fact that rural free de ‘livery 
the service of the future, superseding all other service in ru 
munities, and makes provision accordingly, the better it wil 
my judgment, for Congress and the country. It is about ti 
dropped the word ‘‘experimental’”’ in our annual appro} ri 
It was a fitting word to use when the appropriation was limited t 
$50,000 a year; it was not out of place when we raised it to § 
in 1898, and to $450,000 in 1899; but with an approp 
$1, 750,000 for the present fiscal year and a pending pro 
$3,500, 000 for ru at free-delivery service for the fisc al year 
coming, ‘‘experimental’’ becomes a misnomer, especially 
my colleagues on the Committee on the Post-Office and Post 
well know) we would have been prepared to recommen 
larger amount than $3,500,000 if the Department had se 
clear to immediately and profitably use it. 

I have in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a compilation entit) 

Free Delivery as a Permanent Branch of the Postal Service.’ | 
an official reprint of those portions of the President’s me 
the opening of the present session of Congress and of the 

the Postmaster-General and First Assistant Postmaster 
which bear upon rur: al free delivery. The President spe: 

rapid growth of rural free delivery in the past year as 
striking deve lopme nt of the postal service. He states that 


of t] 
} 
i mak< 
¢ 


the 


At the beginning of the fiscal year 1899-1900 the number of routes ir 
was only 391, and most of these had been running !ess than twelve mor 
the 15th of November, 1900, the number had increased to 2,614, re 


forty-four States and Te rritories, and serving a population of 1,801,524. 4 
ber of applications now pending and awaiting action nearly equal 
granted up to this time, and by the close of the current fiscal year ¢ 
routes will have been established, providing for the daily deliy 

the scattered homes of about three a 






nd a half millions of rural populat 
Speaking of the benefits derived, he says: 
This service ameliorates the isolation of farm life, conduces to good 1 
quickens and extends the dissemination of general information. |} 
thus far has tended to allay the apprehension that it would be so ey 


to forbid its general adoption or make it a serious burden. Its actual! 
has shown that it increases postal receipts and can be accompanik 


tions in other branches of the service, so that the augmented reve! 
accomplished savings together materially reduce the net cost. 
THE COST MAY BE EVEN LESS THAN ESTIMATED. 

The Postmaster-General takes up the question of cost, and 
different methods of computation, based upon existin 
namely: (1) The cost per square mile; (2) the cost per ca 
(3) the cost per county, where county service has been esta) l, 
demonstrates that rural free delivery could be extended 
practicable parts of the country at a gross cost of $20,555, ( 
Against this he offsets, upon estimates which in my 

judgment are exce edingly moderate, savings from 


discontinuance of fourth-class post- UB eccciedaes 2, 
Savings from discontinuance of star routes ............ 2 
To this he adds increase of postal receipts, resulting 

from increased postal facilities (another most moder- 

RUINED otk rin ndctsten Sains nla Panella ay ote l 
Leaving the net cost of universal rural free delivery.... 15 


Much less than the amount that is annually wasted 
provident provisions of law relating to the transportation 
class mail matter. 

MISSTATEMENTS CORRECTED. 

My esteemed friend, the chairman of the Committee on ‘ 
Office and Post-Roads [Mr. Loup], has thought proper to « 
these figures, but he has done so on mis staken informatio: 
opinion. He states that whena post-office is abolished by r 
rural free delivery the rece sipts of that office go tosome oth 
and that practically there is no profit in the transaction. 1 th 
due to Congress and the Department that this statement shot 
upon record unchallenged. The post-offices superseded by! 


delivery are offices of the fourth class, whose e ntire cancellati 
long as they exist, pass into the pockets of the postmasters a! 
their compensation. f 
When, by reason of rural free delivery, the receipts of th: 
ished offices are transferred to a post- office of higher class, this © 
perhaps result in raising the grade of that oflice, and conse: 











in an increase of the salary of the postmaster, but only to the ex- 
tent of 10 per cent on the increased receipts. In other words, for | 
every $100 the Department adds to a postmaster’s salary because of 
rur% al free de livery enhancing the grade of his office it ‘coll ects and 
turns into the Treasury $1,000 in increased postal revenues. Surely 
there is a ‘‘ profit”’ in this, to say nothing of the saving by discon- 
tinued star routes. 
SAVINGS ON STAR ROUTES. 

I have in my mind several instances in my own district where 

the star routes abolished by rural free delivery nearly pay the cost 
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of the rural service, without taking any other economies into consider- | 


ation. Take Modoc, Randolph County, Ind., for example. When 
rural free delivery started there, on the 6th of December last, it 
superseded a star route, for which $313 a year was paid to the con- 
— simply to drop a lock pouch at a little post-office without 

erforming any other service. The rural carrier now drops that 
pouch and distributes mail to over 200 families on his ronte at a cost 

of only $500 a year. The second month after he started the service 

the postal receipts doubled. 

At Montpelier, Blackford County, Ind., also in my district, one 
rural carrier has superseded two star routes which cost $285 a year 
and which made no deliveries or collections on the road. 

Another star route, discontinued from Lowell, Ind., because of 
rural delivery, cost the Department $138 a year to supply a $35 post- 
office. 

The report of the First Assistant Postmaster-General (which the 

itleman from California must certainly have overlooked) cites 
striking examples where rural free delivery, in addition to giving 
incomparably better service to the people, actually effects a saving 
to the Department. I quote one case from page 42 of that report: 


gel 


Baldwin, Douglas County, Kans. Established November 1, 1900. One carrier, 
at S000 per annum, 
Post-offices discontinued: Annual compensat ion. 





Hollis 





Cost of post-office and star route discontinued ..............eeeeeeees 657.37 
Se See er ET SOR MON titan cnadnsieeadaeceneceaetessceunnecnenst 900. 00 
ne er EE OE I oon. cnc utieasnneeckhitectmetes shane 157. 37 


The ‘ fit’’ in this transaction does not admit of dispute. 
are no accompanying extra charg The salary of no postmaster 
has been increased; but on the other hand there has been a 
increase in the volume of mail handled since rural free deliver 
started, this to go to the credit side. 


= 


es, 
great 
y was 
MIX UP OF TWO OPPOSING S! 

My distinguished colleague, the chairman of the 
he Post-Office and Post-Roads [Mr. Loup], replying to some re- 
marks of the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Lacey], made another 
statement in regard to the cost of rural free delivery which is liable 


RVICES. 


Committee on 


to lead to misapprehension. He said, as I understood him, that 
the present law prohibited a rural carrier from carrying a letter 
yout a post-oflice, and that he »must deposit it in one of the oti 


1 his route, so that though he might perform the physical act ot 

canceling the stamp, this : Let would not deprive the postmaster of 
receiving his percentage as a fourth-class postmaster. 

The gentleman has mixed up the star route and the rural 
delivery services. 


fre 
the regulation he quotes. A rural free-delivery carrie Tr, on the 
trary, can pass twenty fourth-class post-oflices if there should happe 
to be so many on his route, and he is not required os th e aie 
tions of the Department to deposit his mail in any one of these unless 
by so doing he can facilits : e its dispatch by an e 
carrying it back to the office from which he starts. 

The ‘‘mix up”’ of star route and rural free delive Ty, service 
to be general. My friend from South Carolina [Mr. Sroxes] in the 
course of this debate claimed to be another of the ste plathers”’ of 
rural free delivery. These ‘ thers’’ are getting to be almost as 
numerous as the ‘‘ Daughters of the Revolution.’’ But the adopted 


con- 


es 


f. 
stepia 





offspring of the gentleman from So uth ¢ Carolina was not rural free 
delivery. The bill he introduced provided for a star-route delivery, 
and not a rural free delivery. The service he advocates is set out 
In an official notice which was distributed over his State, a copy of 
which I have before me. It reads: 

STAR ROUTE BOX DELIVERY. 

Notice is hereby given to the public that the contracts for carrying the mail 
on all of the star routes in the State of South Carolina taking effect J ly 1, 1900 
provide that those who so desire may have the mail that is ruddressed to them 
delivered by the carriers into boxes along the lines several route 

Any person living on or near any star route in th named who desires his 
mail deposited in a box on the linc of the route by the carrier on said route may 
provide and erect a suitable box on the roadside, ted in such manner as to lx 
reached as conveniently as practicable by the carrier, and such person — fi 
With the postmaster at the post-office to which his mail is addressed (whi hal 


be one of the two post-offices on the route on either side of and next to the Son) ) 








a request in writing for the delivery of his mail to the carrier on the route for d 


| posit in said mail box, at the risk of the addressee 

















It shall be the duty of the postmaster at eve such post-office, upon a written 
order from any person living on or near the star ute, to deliver to the pr , 
mail carrier for that route any mail matter, except registered mail, with ins 
tions as to the proper mail box into which said mail matter shall b d; 
but no mail matter so delivered to a carrier for deposit l be « 
another post-office on the route before |} r d sited ina iil] box 

rhe carrier on the star route wil! be required to ive fre ny post ter 
ont route any mail matter that may be intruste I ‘ of rl 
mail bag, and shall carry such mail matter to 1 depos | S 
vaced on the line of the route for t! urpos s the « e 
“eon cn arge t >the addr essees. 

Tl iil carriers must be able to read and write the E: h language and | 
ofs ient intell gence to properly handle and deposit t d I x 
the routes. 

rhe law provides that every carr ier of the mail shall receive any mail t 
pre 1 to him, if properly prepaid by stamps, and deliver th 
ing at the next post-office at w! ch h arrives, but that no fees shall bea 
him ior. 

Che contract price covers all the service required of the ca I sind 
hereit 

W. S. SHALLENBI iE! 
s nd Assis t Post 
Please bring this to the attention of persons residing on star routes 

STAR ROUTE DELIVERY AN INEFFICIENT SUBSTITUTE 
Substantially similar provisions were included in the official ad- 
| ve oe ment issued by ‘aaane t division of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment some time last November inviting proposals for star-route 
contracts. I believe I am justified in saying that the proj ct of 


| adapting star routes to rural free delivery has absolutely fails d of 
public acceptance. The two services are not in the same class in 

point of efficiency. 
A star-route contractor can not cancel a stamp or deliver a letter 


; ca 


on his route. He can not passa _ post-oflic e without dumping the 
mail he has collected into that oflice, whether it belongs there or 
not. He can not register a letter or receipt for a money order. 
can not sell postage stamps or receive an unstamped letter accom- 
panied by the necessary coin to pay for the postage. 
All these and many other services which the rural free delivery 
r is authorized to perform place t! at service on a plane so ie 
ymparison 





rric 
the suggested star-route os substitute that 
nade between them. 


above no ¢ 


| 





ican bel The people have everywhere replied, 
_we ‘ lon’t want the star-route subterfuge: we want rural free 
a le live ry. 
HARMONY OF ACTION NEC SARY. 
My firm conviction, Mr. Chairman, is that if harmonious action 
can be established between the conflicting executive bureaus of the 


There | 


Star-route contractors are required to observe | 


irlier train than by | 


<PemMs 


Post-Ottice Department, which now have charge, respectively, of 


the establishment of rural free delivery and the continuance of 
fourth-class post-offices and star routes, rural free delivery can be 
made universal at a much less cost than that nam d in the estimate 
of the Postmaster-General, namely, thirteen milli ons a year. 


I believe First Assistant Post: General Johnson had the la 


sat his back when 


aster- 














the facts, and the figure in his recent report 
said 

M of thea ments at one f l 

© ¢ y would swamp the pos t 

i? s f in other servi aispen i 
have 1 refuted by the | 
s will be found in other portions r 
his de I lis! maa 
risdiction 1 tible r 

{s between rural free delivery and other serv , 1 am for rural 

free delivery first, last, and all the time. 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
or 
™% Y q vy { rr 
HON.-WM. ALDEN SMITH 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 31, 1901. 

The Tfouse being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Uni and having inder consideration the bill (H. R. 1 yr appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for t l year 

ing June im war 


Y SMITH _ 
I have listened with interest and amazement to 
the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] who has 
ust taken his seat. He says in regard to rural free mail delivery 
hat it should not be supported from the income of post-offices in 
arge cities. From this statement I wholly dissent. Does not the 
gentleman from Llinois overlook the fact that cities would not 
prosper were it not for the prosperous condition of the farmer; 
that the agriculturist is more closely related to the welfare, 


Mr. WM, ALDEN 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


t 
] 
i 
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development, and prosperity of the country than any other class of 
our citizens? When he prospers, all others prosper. When he is 
burdened. unhappy, and in debt, and the prices of his products low 
and insufficient, all other branches of industry feel this blighting 
effect. For my part, | care not where the money comes from, 
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whether from the large cities or the small cities and towns, so | 


lon 
Treasury of the United States. 

The farmers of the country are entitled to this new mail facil- 
ity. They demand it, as they have aright todo, it being in accord 
with our modern life. The immediate results of rural free deliv- 
ery are manifold and clearly apparent. It has stimulated social 
and business correspondence to a degree not anticipated even by 
its warmest friends, and it has added to the postal receipts very 
greatly during the brief period of its trial. Its introduction has 
been followed invariably by a large increase in the circulation of 
the press and the periodical literature, so desirable—indeed, so 
essential—to the present time. By it the farmer is brought into 
direct daily contact with the best thought of the day and the 
large industrial movements of the business world. He knows 
more about the markets and the varying prices than ever before. 
The producer is put into quick and ready communication with 
the consumer, and this great fund of information is brought to 


ras it comes legitimately into and is honestly paid out of the | 


him by a new system, though enjoyed by the older countries of | 


the world for many years. 


value of his farm. 

Good roads, which are so necessary to the maintenance of the 
rural free delivery, will become essential—the work of rural com- 
munities, if, indeed, the State and the nation do not undertake 
this great work. The material benefits of rural free delivery are 
both signal and unmistakable. I can not too strongly commend 
it. This great work of delivering the literature and the papers 


It brings him into a surer business | 
status; it gives additional value to his crops and increases the | 


and the letters immediately upon receipt to the farmers will exer- | 


cise a wide and potential influence upon our social and political 
life. It will become a factor in good government and stimulate 
American patriotism, for it can not be denied that loyalty to one’s 
government, devotion to its interests, must be reciprocal, and 
when all classes of our people are treated alike, a higher degree of 
patriotism will become manifest and more direct interest in 
national affairs will be taken by all concerned. 

It has been too much the disposition of the youth of our country 
to leave the farm where he was born and reared, around which 
so many delightful memories cluster, and where he has felt that 
his opportunities for growth and development were contracted 
because of his apparent isolation and removal from the sphere of 
business activity, and I can not too strongly emphasize the fact 
that this very work in which we are eugaged—bringing the daily 
current of thought to the farmhouse—will have a tendency to 
check this disposition upon the part of many of the young farm- 
ers of our country. 

There is no nobler vocation than that followed by the farmer 
and it should be remunerative. His life shonld be madeas happy 
as it is possible to make it, and when so e~isting he is the idea 
citizen, and gets from life its greatest enjoyments and its nios! 
complete satisfactiou. Rural free delivery will relieve the farm 
life of much of its monotony, and mitigate the difficulties experi- 
-enced in the past. This is an educational system that we are 
inaugurating, full cf promise and hope and encouragement. It 
will not beexpensive. Indeed, I donot believe any expense within 
reason is too great to deter the execution of this plan so greatly 
desired by the farmers of our country. 

The admirable commendation of this work by the Postmaster- 

General can be best expressed in his own words: 
The benign influences of our free institutions diffuse themselves widely 
and impalpably, but the arm of the Government is directly felt at few points 
The mails attest the visible presence and service of the Government, and not 
least among the merits of the rural free delivery is its creation of the satis 
fying conviction in the farmer that he shares with the townsman the mani 
fest advantages of which the Government is the direct minister. He fee! 
that the organized and helpful agency of his country comes to his do 
and the effect is to stir his conscious pride and stimulate his loyalty a 
patriotism. 

Withall these results clearly indicated by the experiment as thus far tried 
rural free delivery is plainly here tostay. It can not be abandoned where it 
has been established, and it can not be maintained without being extended 
It is a service in which there can be no backward step. Those who enjoy its 
advantages will not consent to surrender them, and every new route creates 
a demand from contiguous territory for the same privileges. We are thus 
confronted with the problem of gradually extending the delivery servic« 
over the whole area of the country where it is physically feasible or where 
the population is not so sparse as to make it unreasonable. A project of such 
comprehensive and colossa:i character may seem formidable and deterrent 
but while its difficulties are not to be underestimated, they are shown, wher 
examined in the light of practical tests, to be far from insurmountable 

We are now carrying the post-office to the door of 31,000,000 of 
massed in towns and cities. The task before usisthe more complicated work 
of carrying the post-office to the door of about 21,000,000, scattered over 
1,000,000 square miles of territory. Its magnitude is not to be underesti 
mated. England, France.and Germany make rural free delivery, their post 
men going on foot. But England contains 50.867 square miles, France 204,082, 
and Germany 208,830. Weare already covering with rural delivery a larger 
area than England, all effected within the past twoyears. By the end of the 
current fiscal year we shall reach one-sixth of the 21,000,000 to be served. 
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What has already been substantially accomplished is certainly capable of 
sixfold expansion. 

On the ist of July, 1899, there were 391 rural delivery routes in operation 
Within the fiscal year, under an_ appropriation of $450,000, this number wa 
increased to 1,214. On the Ist of July, 1900. the appropriation of $1,750,000 = 
came available, and on the 15th of November 2,614 routes had been lo “ated 
and established, 61.979 miles in aggregate length, covering 66,842 square mil: : 
divided among 44 Statesand Territories, and serving a population of ].80].5° 
The number of applications pending at that date and awaiting action or ur 


der investigation was more than 2,100—nearly enough to double the existin. 
service—and every day bringsmore. Theclose of the present fiscal year wi | 
see about 4,300 routes in operation, carrying the mail daily to the doors of no 
le n 3,500,000 residents of the rural districts : 





If rural free delivery is to be accepted as a general policy, it is prudent to 
inquire into the probable cost of extending the service throughout the se 
tions of the country favorable to its establishment. It must in the nature 
the case be limited to those regions which topographically admit of its int; 
duction and which are sufficiently settled to warrant it. Any calculat 
with the present data must be somewhat conjectural, but an approx Ul 

timate may be reached. Surveying the country with reference to t; 
d ty of the population and the character of the territory, and enteri; 
1yon a detailed examination by States, it is believed that in the aggregate a), 

rea of about 1,000,000 square miles comprises all to which the service might 
reasonably be extended. Certainly it would take some years to cover that 
rea, and it is all that need now be contemplated. : 

In arriving at an estimate of the gross cost there are three methods of 
computation. The first is to take as the basis the cost per square mile. the 


second the cost per capita, and the third the cost per county. On July 1, 19 
he rural-delivery service covered an area of 30,756 square miles, with | 

s. The cost per route, including the compensation of carrier and j 
al expenses, but not administrative expense, is fixed at $510. T) 
makes the total cost for 1,276 routes, covering 30.756 square miles, $650,760 
$21.16 per square mile, or for a milion square miles, $21,160,000, 

Th cond calculation is on the basis of popuiation. The strictly r 
population of the country varies little from 24,000,000. It is believed t 
upon a moderate estimate 3,000,000 of this number live in territory bey 
the possible range of free delivery, leaving 21,000,000 within reach. The 
of the service, as it now exists, is 92.7 cents per capita. At this rate th 
for 21,(0),000 people would be $19,467,000. 
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_ The third computation takes the county as the basis. There are in the 
United States, excluding Alaska, 2,843 counties. Applying the same per 
age, which on the best information obtainable was determinative of the 


to be considered, it is found that 1,331 counties, or their equivalent, are su 1 
to free delivery. The cost in Carroll County, Md., where a full county s 

s in operation, is 822.500. In Was rton County, Tenn., the cost 
$15,600. The average of the two is $19,050. If they were fair samples this 
might be taken es a basis. but both counties are billy, their physical subdiy 


ice rine 





sions are irreguiar, and it is *he opinion of special agents who have given 
th ject careful study tha. che cost is higher by one-third than it would 
be in counties of the Middle Western States, which are generally level, and 
where the roads are laid out on the section and quarter section lines. It is 





estimated that one-half of 
be served at 


the 1,33] counties are of the latter class, and may 
a cost one-third below the average of Carroll and Washi! 








or that the average cost for the whole would be one-sixth less. This would 
make the average cost per county $15,800, or $21,029.800 for the 1,331 count 
These three methods of coniputation bring results which closely appr 
each other, and their average, $20,555,600, y be accepted as a fairly app 
imate estimate of the gross annual cost of maintaining rural free d 
throughout tho territory where it is reasonably feasible. But it pre 
only one side of the account. In order to ascertain the net cost of such a 


al extension it i 
fected by the 


noe 
it 





necessary to deduct from this amount the savings « 
discontinuan other service which free delivery disp! 
a e Increased receipts it may be expected to bring. The sum ot 
items can only be inferred from the indications already given 

Where a solid county service has been established it dispenses with ab 
73 per cent of the fourth-class offices, and has doneit with little frictic 
first and with full and hearty concurrence inthe end. The substitut 
carriers has allayed any discontent that has grown out of the abolition of t 





offices. If the proportion which has prevailed in the full county ser\ 
thus far organized were to rule througha general extension of free de 
s above outlined, it would lead to the discontinuance of 39,420 odices 


an nual saving, reckoning the ave: age compensation at $70, of $ 
On the same basis there would be a saving of $2,500,000 through th 
tinaance of star routes. 

The increase of revenue which will be directly effected by free de 
and which must be taken into account, can also be approximately calc 
The gross receipts of the postal service for the year ending June 30,1") 
$102,554,579.29. Of this amount $82,195,091.96 came from Presidentia 
leaving $20,159,487.33 as the rec ‘ipts of the fourth-class offices. Ac! 
amination of the reports shows that the increase in the revenues last ) 
outside of the free-delivery offices, was 2.49 per cent. But the i ’ 
Carroll County after the establishment of rural delivery, even gré 
first, was fully 10 per cent for the year, showing that an increment i 








cent can be credited directly tothe introduction of this service 

The figures of other experiments confirm thiscalculation, Apply 
percentage to the receipts of the last fiscal year outside of free 
offi it points as the immediate fruit of the general extension of rura 
ery to an increase in revenue of $1,513,976.50. Indeed, this is believed t 
moderate estimate. As the extension would require a considera 


for its execution, the revenues would be constantly growing before 
plete consummation, and the proportionate increase would be the 
But taking the conservative exhibit, the net result of the extens 
livery to 1.000,000 square miles, or all the eligible portion of t! 
try, would stand thus: 








free de 


Estimated gross cost ii i Oa ee oS ne 
Deduct estimated savings from discontinuance of fourth 


class offices of .... 2... cccee iat i a ee ee 2, 700, 400 
Deduct estimated savings from discontinuance of star 
routes .. OAD ee oe a ee 2 500, 000 
SPOENOS TUOPORIOE SOONER iksdiconckgetececcdcnsestcenss 1,513, 976 
mam - 6 
Net aunual cost of rural free delivery-...............----- - Bb 


It thus appears that rural free delivery can be extended practically 
the whole country at an annual cost of less than $14,000,000, As the al 
priation for the current fiscal year for this purpose is $1,750,000, an acadit 
out!ay of $12,000,000, unless unforeseen demands should come, would sub 
tially take the mail every day to every door inthe land. This asz:ames (8 
the cost shall not exceed the presentrate. If carrier service can be mainta 
at the existing compensation, it assures this limitation, With rigorous 
straint the expenditures in this particular service can be restricted to 
fixed boundaries, while the revenues will steadily advance. It will ha! 





be disputed that the great result of carrying the post-office to every home, 
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it can be accomplished at such cost, or even greater, is an object well worth 


underté aking. 
This duty is emphasized and enforced when we consider some other phases 





| of the opposition manifested here. 


of the postal question. In my last annual report it was shown that if a class 
of p ablic ations which now, under an evasion of the purpose of the law, pay 
the second-class rate of postage, were really made to pay the third-class rate, 
as they ou ght to do, it wouk 1 bri ing an additional revenue tothe Government 
of $12,345,612. "This am ant is lost through an abuse that can be and —— to 
be re ‘ti ie fed. It is a public contribution without any public advantage for the | 


sole be enefit of a few pr ivate interes; 
The cost to the Gove rnment of this abuse is almost exactly equivalent to 





th e estimated cost of broad national rural free delivery; andi if it isa question 
between favoring a very limited number of publishersand favoring 21,000,000 


ha who live on the farms of the United States, there ought to be no hesi- 
tat ion in serving the many rather than the few. The abuse should be up- 
rooted < a public duty; the national delivery service should be undertaken 
as a public policy; and, when through the overthrow of the wrong the right 
can bee tall ished without the slightest additional burden, the appeal becomes 


Sa tibia. 


peo 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SERVICE. 

Yet while, as thus indicated, progress hi as been made in the United States. 
asin Eu rope an countrie s, towar i formulating a general system of extending z 
the free delivery of mails to communities living remote from cities, it mus 
be noted that our methods are not thoseof any othernation. They have been n 
ad«pted, or rather they ha ave adapted themselves, to the peculiar conditions 
r f American life. There are strong pointsof divergence between the system 
of rural free delivery now being established (or which is establishing itsel f 
in the United States and the methods of rural de livery which have prevailed 

n other countries for many years—in Great Britain, for instance, for over 
ifty years, and in France for a still longer period. 

Ours is a cooperative plan. It comes up from the people. It is estab- 
lished upon petitions presented through thei r Representatives in Congress, 
irrespective of party affiliation, and those who desire it are expected to 
meet the Government halfway, by mending their roads, building bridges 
over * the sir unbridged creeks and streams, and putting up secure and appro- 

e receiving boxes, so located on the re ataide along the route traversed 
by y th e carrier that he can conveniently deposit or collect their mails within 
The service in other coun- 
It is 





r therefrom without alighting from his vehicle. 
tri 3 is bureaucratic. originating always with the post-office officials. 
laid down upon geometrical lines and adjusted by a tape measure. 


PECULIARITIES OF EUROPEAN RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


The Secretary of State of the United States some time since, at the instance 
of Postmaster-General Gray, addressed to each of our ambassadors and min- 
rs a request to obtain from the chief postal authorities of the govern- 
meuts to which they were accredited inf ormation as to the extent and char- 
acter of the rural free-delivery service in their respective countries. 

lt was shown, for example, that in Great Britain there was substantially a 
house-to-house rural delivery, only the most inaccessible domiciles being left 
nvisited. The E ngli sh rural postman, traveling chiefly on foot, walk s from 
18 miles a day, for an aver: age pay of 18 shillings, or $4.50a week. A pa- 
| government provides him a unif: orm, gives him $ a year to buy shoes, 
shes him medical attendance when sick, and permits him to retire ona 
mall pension after ten years of faithful service. 
In France rural carriers, who travel on foot,are paid a mileage of 7} 





ist 















centimes a kilometer, or not quite 2; cents a mile, for the distance they cover. 
, average length of a route is from 10to 15 miles, and they are oe to 
cover it every day in the year,Sunday included. They receive an allowance 






for clothing and may retire on a pension at the end of fifteen years. The 
service extends into every commune, and practically all France is covered by 
rural free delivery. 
In Germany the delivery of mails in remote rural districts is not exactly 
Extra postage is charged, part of which goes to the carrier and part 
to th e Government. Th e pay of the carriers, outside of this allowance, is 
from 700 to 900 marks a year, w ith 100 marks additional for house rent .a Ger 
man mark being equivalent to 24 cents of our money). 

In Austria-Hungary the rural carrier is hired by r the postmaster of ~ e 
local office to which he is attached and paid by him. Heis authorized toc 
lect a fee of half acent on all letters andan eighth of 1 cent on all | cewspape: i 
deliv red by him. His ‘verage pay about a year. To a 
he travels 10 miles a jay, always on foot. Before he can enter upon “his du 
ties he has to make a de) osit of $80 (or two-thirds of a year’s salary) with the e 
postmaster as security ior earying out his contract. 

The Belgian rural carrier makes a daily round trip of 15 or 16 miles on 
foot, and is paid asalary whica variesaccording 
in the district where he serves, but which seldom exceeds $250 a year. 
denied the right to vote and prohibited from taking part in politics. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES RURAL FREE DELIVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It follows without saying that the rural free-delivery service with which 
the people of the United States have been mia de a quainted within the last 
three years is built upor 1 none of these models. It isa sturdy, self-assertive 
service, with no paternalis: n about it. The c: ir iers buy their own shoes and 
clothes, provide their own “rigs” and horses, pay their own doctors’ os 
and vote as they please. Partisan — has been eliminated, as far as possible 
- 1 the rural ‘tree-d elivery service. Re qui rement is made that each pet 
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a r rural free-de livery service, ore being taken up for in vesti gati on, 
lbe recommended by the Representative in Congress from the district 
in y which the proposed service is to start. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that this rural delivery service 
is experimental. I think it has passed out of that stage, and that 
it should be liberally provided for i in the general appropriation for 
the Post-Office Department, in such a way as is cal lculated to make 
the work efficient andconvenient. I believeit to bea fixture of the 
Post-Office Department. And why should it not be? The maxi- 


to the supposed cost of living | 
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deemed most desirable from every point of view. France, Eng- 
land, and Germany have given this great advantage to their rural 
communities. Why should we hesitate? I am surprised at some 
Generally the men who op- 
pose this great work do not represent the farmers of this country, 
and I believe that they are unappreciative of the fact that the busi- 
ness men of the large cities look with favor upon this new method. 
And at this point, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that I do not be- 
lieve the carriers upon these routes are sufficiently compensated for 
theirservices. They furnish their own horse and vehicle, and $600 
per year is notenough. I feel that they ought to get better pay. 

Mr. BUTLER. They now get $600. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. I feel, too, that we ought to have 

a uniform vehicle for carrying and delivering this mail. Thecar- 
riers are now vested with the additional responsibility of register- 
ing letters containing money and other valuables. The wagon 
used should comport with the dignity of the service performed. 
It should be covered and the carrier should be protected as far as 
possible from the inclemency of the weather, from the storms of 
winter and the heat of the summer's sun. I trust the Post-Office 
Department will give patient consideration to the question of the 
adoption of a vehicle specially adapted to this work; and, Mr. 
Chairman, I think after the vehicle has been adopted it would be 
well to have the Weather Bureau of the Government give to those 
carriers daily the predictions as to the weather for the following 
day, just as it is given to the mariners and sailors and the com- 
munities upon the seacoast and the Great Lakes. 
It would not be difficult or expensive, and with the accuracy 
which has been attained by the Weather Bureau in making 
prophecies and predictions the farmer would have the advantage 
of twenty-four hours’ notice as to what the weather may be. This 
would be a tremendous advantage to him, of incalculable value 
and effect, and I feel that some flag-signal service can be attached 
and made a partof rural-delivery work which will be inexpensive 
and yet serve the rural communities through which carriers pass 
with the weather prophecies and predictions daily sent out from 
that Bureau here in Washington. 

I have great faith and contidence in the present administration 
of the Post-Office Department. It is thoroughly businesslike and 
responsive to the demands of the people. The heads of the De- 
partment are accommodating and ready to receive suggestions, 
even from the most humble, and I look for the time, not far dis- 
tant, when the service of this Bureau will be the best of which 
man is capable. Furthermore, I think that the Committees on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads are thoroughly alive to the importance 
of the Post-Office Department to the country, and that they will 
be liberal and public spirited in their recommendations. 

Congress can with propriety indulge this branch of the Govern- 
ment service. A recommendation of three and one-half millions 














of dollars for the current year for rural delivery hes been made, 
and were it not for the fact tha tth 1at amount has been fixed upon 
I shoul i favor a still larger sum in hat this blessing may 
not be longer withheld from th oa : Bining it. In- 


quiry: at the Post-Office Departmen 
udgment, wherever rural free 
largest use it has been nearly 
limitless possibilities. But I 





do 


not care W Ot it 15 
in 


supporting or not. It isa natural i necessary auxiliary. The 
| farmers of this country demand it. It is their right, and I favor 
it in their name [applause], as the Representative of a large agri- 
cultural district, thri fty a and prosperous. 
Mr. MANN. Will the ge ntl man yield for a question? 


mum amount required to give every farmer in this country the | 


benefit of rural free mail de livery barel ly exceeds $12,000,000 a year. 
If we can bring all the farmers of this country into closer touch 
With the centers of trade where they do business, if by this added 
facility we can relieve them of many bu irdens and much anxiety, 

in Heaven's name let us not hesitate to take this work up upon a 


permanent and substantial basis and make it what it can and | 
| from Illinois resides. 
it will be the most inexpensive yet most efficient and best ap- | 


should be. 


preciated branch of the public service. Wherever the routes have 
been tried in my Congressional district they give the utmost satis- 
faction, and I believe that it would be impossible to get the consent 
of any farmer upon any route there to ‘cancel the service. 


Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Yes 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentlen ian from Michigan think it is 
fair to make clerks work in the city post-offices for $15 and $20a 
month in order that the country may have rural free delivery or 
any other blessing of the Government? 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Ido not believe 
post-offices of any large city work for 315 or $20 
wages would be unfair, and the Post-Office Department is not ad- 
ministered upon such narrow lines. I am in favor of paying 
reasonable wages to all the servants of the Government, but I do 
not base my de mand for rural free delivery upon any inequality 
in the wage scale that may exist in the Chicago post-office, or any 
other, which I presume the gentleman from Illinois has in mind. 
The Government can afford to pay good wages, and should do so, 
and the question of whether it does or not should have no infiu- 
ence whatever upon the question of giving the farmers of the 


any clerks in the 
amonth. Such 


country what they are justly entitled to—the delivery of theiz 
mail at their own doors, just as it is delivered at the doors of the 
humbiest citizens of the city of Chicago, where the gentleman 


I want the farmers of my district and State to have the same 
advantages with reference to the market reports, the daily papers, 
and the mail as is afforded to all other classes of our citizens. and 
I will not be content to allow them to be kept in ignorance of 


It is | either the appreciation or depreciation of their products for an 
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unreasonable length of time when this information can be brought 
to their very doors by such a small expense as | have stated. 
vote millions of dollars every year to our Army, our Navy, the 
Departments of Justice and of State: can we not economize in 


some one direction, or in all, and confer this priceless boon upon | 


the farmers? 

Weare asked to vote large sums of money in aid of expositions, 
where the handiwork of our genius may be displayed for a few 
months to good advantage, and after the exposition is over the 


buildings are all destroyed and the only benefit lies in the perma- | 


nent lodgment of the ideas there shown in the minds and hearts 
of the people contemporaneous with that event, but the service 
for which | am pleading will tend to brighten the home life of 
the farmer; will tend to greater enlightenment; will bring him 
into closer touch with the outside world. I do not ask it as a fa- 


farmer—the patient bearer of his country’s burdens and the pro- 
ducer of much of its wealth. [Great applause. ] 


Naval Appropriation Bill—Building War Vessels at Navy- 
Yards. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 24, 1901, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13705) making appro 
priations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and 
for other purposes— 


The Clerk read as follows: 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


That for the purpose of further increasing the naval establishment of the 
United States, the President is hereby authorized to have constructed by 
contract two unsheathed seagoing battle or carrying the heaviest armor 
and most powerful ordnance for vessels of their class, upon atrial displace- 
ment of about 14,000 tons each, and to have the highest practicable speed and 
great radius of action, and to cost, exclusive of armor and armament, not 
exceeding $3,850,000 each; two unsheathed armored cruisers, carrying the 
heaviest armor and most powerful ordnance for vessels of their class, upon a 
trial displacement of about 14,000 tons each,and to have the highest practica- 
ble speed and great radius of action, and to cost, exclusive of armor and arm- 
ament, not exceeding $4,000,000 each; and the contracts for the construction 
of each of said vessels shall be awarded by the Secretary of the Navy to the 
lowest best responsibie bidder, having in view the best results and most ex- 
peditious delivery; and not more than one of said battle “Te and not more 
than one of said armored cruisers herein provided for shall be built in one 
yard or by one contracting party; and in the construction of all said vesselsall 
the provisions not inconsistent herewith of the act of June 7, 1900, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1901, and for other purposes,” shall be observed and followed; 
and subject to the provisions hereinafter made, one and not more than two 
of the aforesaid battle ships and armored cruisers shall be built on or near 
the coast of the Pacific Ocean, or in the waters connecting therewith: Pro- 
vided, That if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the President from the 
biddings for such contracts, when the same are opened and examined by 
him, that said vessels, or any of them, can not be constructed on or near the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean at a cost not exceeding 4 per cent above the lowest 
avecepted bid for the other vessels provided for in this act, he shall authorize 
the construction of said vessels, or any of them, elsewhere in the United 
States, subject to the limitations as to cost hereinbefore provided. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York said: 

Mr. CuarrMANn: I offer the amendment I send to the desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 62, line 24, amend by inserting after the word “contract” “ or in the 
nayy-yards of the United States under the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

Also, on page 63, line 11, after the word “and,” insert “if by contract.” 

Also, on page 63, line 17, after the word “ vessels,” insert built by.” 

Mr. DAYTON, I raise the question of order on the amend- 
ment. I do not quite comprehend the scope of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York on the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Mr. Chairman, the para- 
graph just read provides under the title ‘‘ Increase of the Navy” 
tor the addition of four vessels to the Navy. The paragraph 
authorizes the President to have these vessels constructed by con- 
tract. This amendment is not subject to a point of order. It is 
neither new legislation within the meaning of the rule, nor does 
it change existing law. It is merely a limitation upon the power 
proposed to be given to the President. Under the language of 
this paragraph the power of the President to have these vessels 
constructed is limited. He iscompelled to have them constructed 
**by contract.” 

This amendment empowers him to have them constructed either 
by contract or in the navy-yards of the United States. Had the 


| committee recommended that the President be authorized to have 


We | these vessels constructed without any restriction whatever 1 


j 
j 





1pon 


| his power, it would then have been in order to have amended the 


paragraph by limiting the power thus proposed to be given to 
him by restricting him to construction either by contract or in 
Government yards. The committee, however, does not propose 
to give the President unlimited power. The mere restriction by 


| the committee of the President in one direction is no bar to efforts 


to limit itin another. The point of order is not good. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from New York has con- 
cluded, the Chair would be glad to hear from the gentleman from 
West Virginia on this question. 

Mr. DAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that, under existing law, the Secre- 


| tary of the Navy is compelled to build these ships by contract, 
vor, I demand it as a right, earned over and over again by the | 


That is existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
law? 

Mr. DAYTON. It is the law embodied in every one of the ap- 
propriation bills for a number of years. It goes back, I think, to 
1887, when it was first provided that this should be done by con- 
tract. I want to call the Chair's attention further to the fact that 
at the last session of Congress the point of order was raised against 
the same provision and was sustained on the ground that it was 
new legislation and in opposition to existing law. And if the 
Chsir will pardon me a moment, I think I can find the argument 
that was then had upon the question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Mr, Chairman, the gentle- 
man labors under a misapprehension when he says that there is a 
law in existence which applies to the vessels authorized in this bill. 
In this bill itself is contained the reenactment of the law which 
heretofore has regulated contracts for the construction of new 
ships. The paragraph now under consideration provides that the 
vessels therein authorized shall be built by contract. There is 
the authority to build by contract. Further on in this paragraph 
it is provided that the provisions of a former act shall apply to 
the construction of these vessels. 

So far as these vessels are concerned that is not yet a law. 
will not be until this bill passes. That portion of the paragraph 
may be stricken out. If this amendment be adopted and the 
President, under the authority then given to him, shall direct that 
some of these vessels be built in the navy-yards, then any provi- 
sions of this bill that regulate the letting of contracts for the 
building of vessels will apply only to the vessels built by contract 
and not to those built in Government yards. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment differs materially from that 
which was offered last year and to which reference has been made 
in the discussion to-day. The decision upon that amendment is 
not applicable to the question raised here, In the last s : 
while the naval bill was under consideration, I offered an amend- 
ment which provided that certain vessels authorized in that bill 


Will the gentleman refer the Chair to that 


It 


should be constructed under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy “‘in such navy-yards of the United States 
as were best adapted therefor.” The amendment was offered at a 


place in the bill different from that at which the peuding amend- 
ment is offered. Moreover, this amendment makes nothiny com 
pulsory upon the President. It merely places in his discreti 
power to direct that some of the vessels here authorized be built 
in these navy-yards. It is a mere limitation upon his power. 
This provision of the bill isentirely new. It authorizes th: con 
struction of four vessels. There is no law yet in existence which 
provides for the construction of these vessels. Under this bill as 
reported by the committee the power of the President to have the 
vessels here authorized constructed is limited. By the insertion 
in this provision of the words “‘ by contract” he is not given au- 
thority to have them built in the way he believes best. [He 1s 
limited to the contract method, This amendment is merely & 
further limitation of his power. t 








It makes it discretionary with 
him to have them built either by contract or in navy-yards. 1 
is not mandatory. It does not come within the ruling cited last 
year in the case where it was provided that certain vessels cou! i 
be built only in those private yards which had certain equipments 
and not more than acertain number of vessels under construction. 

If the Chair will refer to the ruling made in the last session, 
when the naval bill was under consideration, he will see that the 
amendment then under consideration was held to be obnoxious to 
the rule, because it provided that the vessels should be const ructed 
in the navy-yards ‘‘ best adapted therefor.” But this amendment 
contains no such language. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. From what page in the RECORD is the gen- 
tleman reading? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. The amendment offered in 
the last session is found on page 4492, Part V of the ConcuRes- 


SIONAL Recorp, I will send it up if the Chair desires it. That 
amendment was offered, as the Chair will see from inspection, to 
come in at a different place. It was so constructed that it applied 
directly to the vessels authorized in that bill. 











Mr. DAYTON. 
in that connection. Do you undertake to say that the Secretary 
of the Navy can now under this bill build ships in the navy-yard? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. No; forthisreason: Certain 
vessels have been authorized in certain appropriation bills—I do 
not remember now how many are authorized 

Mr. DAYTON. But I mean under the law providing that no 
work exceeding $1,000 shall be done except under contract after 
advertisement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. The Secretary of the Navy 
can not do anything without the authority of Congress, In the 
last appropriation bill a certain number of vessels were authorized 
to be constructed by contract. That bill provided that the pro- 
visions of the act of 1887 should apply to the construction of those 
vessels, 

This bill instead of setting forth in full the provisions of the 
act of 1887 reenacts it by providing that the provisions of that 
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I want to ask the gentleman a single question | 
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it was impossible to have the House vote directly upon the ques- 
tion. A point of order made against the amendment then offered 
was sustained by the Chair. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs in the last session had before 
them four or five of the most competent constructors of the Navy. 
All of these men expressed the opinion that it would be econom- 
ical for the Government to build some of the war vessels at navy- 
yards. At that time they were convinced of the advisability of 


, such action. 


In the discussion upon the naval bill during the last session, I 
submitted a statement, Mr. Chairman, of the work done in Gov- 
ernment yards in othercountries. It is really astounding to learn 


| that in England, France, Germany, Italy, and in Russia from 25 


act (setting forth its title) shall be in force so far as the vessels | 


here authorized are concerned. 
that specific direction, however, the provisions of the act of 1887 
would not control the President in contracting for the vessels here 


If this bill were to pass without | 


authorized. The act of 1887 would not control the action of the | 
President in building these vessels unless, as it is proposed to be | 


done in this bill, its provisions are specifically made applicable. 
The law is not yet made. It is merely under consideration. 
purpose of this amendment is to exempt some of these vessels 
from the provisions of the act of 1887, as proposed to be reenacted. 


The | 


The gentleman does not seem to be very familiar with the pro- | 


visions of that act. It was a special bill that provided for the 
building of vessels for the Navy. Under its provision the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was authorized in those cases in which satisfac- 


tory contracts could not be made for the building of all or any of | 


the vessels to build them in Government yards. It was not a 
general act. 
to the vessels therein authorized. It was carefully prepared, and 
many of the details of the contracts that the Secretary of War 
was authorized to make were distinctly set forth. 
year the provisions of that act have been reenacted, just as itis 
proposed to do in this paragraph by reference to the last general 
appropriation bill in which new vessels were authorized. The 
result has been that all vessels built by contract since then have 
been practically subjected to the same requirements. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is suggested to the Chair that section 
09 of the Revised Statutes is the permanent law regulating 
this subject. The Chair would be glad to hear from the yentle- 
man from New York on the subject. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. What is the section? 

The CHAIRMAN, The section is this: 

All purchases and contracts for supplies or services in any of the depart- 
ments of the Government, except for personal services, shall be made by ad- 
vertisement, etc. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. That is where the contract 
has been authorized; but no contract for the building of these ves- 
sels has been authorized. If the Chair will really look at the bill 
itself, he will see the bill provides that the President is ‘‘ hereby 
authorized to have constructed by contract.” There is where the 
authorization to contract for these vessels is contained, and this 
amendment limits his power. It is a limitation upon his power. 
There is no general law that provides that all vessels authorized 
for the Navy shall be built by contract. I make no question that 
if these vessels are to be built by contract that law applies. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from West Virginia 
any further general law bearing upon this question? 

Mr. DAYTON. Notatthistime. I have theimpression thatin 
one of the appropriation bills some time in the past it has been 
provided that the vessels shall be built by contract. 1 remember 
when the question came up last year I regarded it as res adjudi- 
cata, and hence have not looked the matter up since. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. ‘Thisis an entirely different 
amendment. We tried to avoid the trouble of last year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York seeks to amend this section in such a way that 
the President be authorized to construct these ships enumerated 
in the section either by contract or in the navy-yards of the United 
States. The provision reported by the committee only authorizes 
the construction of the ships by contract. There has been no gen- 
eral law suggested to the Chair which would be altered by the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York. The 
Chair, therefore, is compelled to think that it isin order, in the 
absence of any such statute, and therefore overrules the point of 
order, The question is upon agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. I would like to speak to the 
amendment. [Cries of ** Vote!”’| 

_Mr. Chairman, this amendment does not present a novel ques- 
tion. During the last session of Congress the question of build- 
ing some of the vessels anthorized for the Navy in the Gov- 
ernment yards was quite thoroughly discussed. Unfortunately 


on 
oe 


It was a special act, and its provisions related only | 


From year to | 


per cent to 60 per cent of the vessels under construction for the 
several navies are being built in the Government yards. Yet in 
seventeen years this country has utilized its magnificent naval 
stations for the construction of but four vessels. 

It was urged in this House that the yards would be so busy re- 
pairing vessels that it would be impossible for new work to be 
undertaken in them. At that time I pointed out the fallacy of 
that proposition. Six million dollars were appropriated at the 
last session for repairs to war vessels. Yet, Mr. Chairman,in the 
principal navy-yard of this country, located at Brooklyn, within 
a few months of the passage of that bill, hundreds of men were 
thrown out of employment by reason of the lack of work. Unless 
vessels require repairs, no appropriations, however large,can keep 
yards properly filled with work. 

The object of building in the navy-yards is not to cripple pri- 
vate plants. Efficiency of force and economy in its maintenance 
are the ends sought. It is well known that permanence of em- 

loyment secures labor more cheaply than temporary work. 

here seems to be some fear that this proposition involves large 
increases in the forces employed at the various navy-yards. These 
navy-yards are most cheaply maintained when most fully utilized. 
It is idle to expect that plants with a capacity of from two to 
three thousand men can be economically operated with only half 
their proper force employed. 

Continuity of employment is recognized in all establishments as 
essential to the highest degree of efficiency. Men constantly em- 
ployed together become well drilled and organized and are thus 
capable of doing more and better work, The temptation to drag 


| out work would not be present with constant employment in view, 


| ditiously done. 


as it is when men are taken on merely for temporary purposes. 
It is not human for men to work themselves out of ajob. With 
new work constantly in these yards, equipped as they are to han- 
dle it, repair work, when it comes, will be economically and expe- 
This is the unanimous opinion of the constructors 


| examined by the Naval Committee last session. 


_ 


I will not quote at length, Mr. Chairman, from the testimony 
taken before the Naval Committee during the first session of this 
Congress. In the discussion in this House upon the naval appro- 
priation for the present fiscal year that testimony was used in 
extenso. 

Evidence of the advantages to be derived from building in Gov- 
ernment yards constantly multiples. On the 15th of March, 1900, 
Mr. W. L. Capps, naval constructor, United S‘ates Navy, ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Naval Affairs for the pur- 
pose of giving his views upon the advisability of sheathing ships. 
I quote from that hearing the following, as it seems to have been 
overlooked in previous discussions of the question now under con- 
sideration: 

Mr. WHEELER. The con n considerir 


mittee has bee x the advisability of 


coustructing some of our ships by the Government in our navy-yards, and I 
would like to know what you think about it. 

Mr. Carps. | believe init toa limited degree, my reason being thatalthouch 
the first cost will probably be more than in a private yard, there are some cle- 
cided advantages to be derived from such a practice t is very evident why 
it should cost more, because the Government pays for eight hours’ labor about 
the same price paid by private firms for nine or ten hours work, in addition 
to full pay for all national holidays. It may be assumed that intelligence 


the 
of management will be the same, that the mechanics re ex lin skill, 


wou 





















and the cost of plant, etc., would be eliminated, so that der a proper and 
economical administration the cost of work in a Gove rent yard should be 
very little in excess of that ina private yard. The tremendous advanta ) 
be gained by having a small amount of work always available in a yard isin 
keeping the force in anefficient condition. You can get and retain good men 
by constant employment, and when vessels come in for emergency repairs, 
instead of being dependent upon contractors—who, it is well known, make 
very great profits in repair work; in fact, that is their: t profitable work, 
since it isin the nature of emergency wrk and must be done, and profits of 
50 per cent are not unusual in some parts of the worli—the work can be 
quickly and efficiently done by a trained force ina G nment yard. Gov- 
ernment ships can be sent there at any time and be properly taken care of 
t making any contracts at all; you have your own force,and the work 

in the best possible way 
‘ eLeR. Then, as I understand you, you think it would be better 
wisdom for the Government to construct at least part of its ships all the 


time in itscwn yards? 
Mr. Caprs. Ido. 








Mr. LOULENSLAGER. For the reason of increasing the efficiency? 
Mr. Capps. Increasing the efficiency and.in case of temporary lack of re- 
pair work, enabling you to maintain your organization, so that the yard will 
| be at all times ready to do any sort of work regardless of outside combina- 


ons, 
Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. In your judgment, would that character of efficiency 
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be maintained by repairs if the different navy-yards were continued right 
along consecutively, so as to maintain a regular force there from one year’s 
end to the other? 

Mr. Capps. Yes: if repairs were continuous the argument that building 
in yards is necessary to maintain an organization would not apply—— 

Mr. VANDIVER. Is it possible to do that when the emergency for repairs 
does not continue consecutively? 

Mr. Capps. No; experience has demonstrated it is not possible. 

Mr. LoUDENSLAGER. But does not that continue. Are we not continually 
having vessels to repair? 

Mr. Capps. Yes; fut the work is not uniform in quantity. In some sea- 
sons you have use for 1,000 workmen, at others you may reduce them to 50). 

Mr. LouUDENSLAGER. Is not the increased lot of workmen on repairs due 
to outside influences’ 

Mr. Carrs. I should say not; it ought not to be, decidedly. 

Mr. LouDENSLAGER. Is not it a fact whenever a vessel comes for repairs 
ata navy-yard where there are three or four hundred men employed, and 
who could make repairs to that vessel in a time perhaps spread over three 
months, is it not a fact that outside pressure is brought to bear to secure the 
employment of outside people, and that the force is immediately raised to 
eight or nine hundred? 

Mr. Carps. I should say decidedly not. If the charge of outside pressure 
could be sustained, and the additional men were not needed to carry on the 
work expeditiously in order to complete it on time, then the responsible 
authorities are guilty of malfeasance in office. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I do not so consider it. 

Mr. Capps. If you employ men not needed? 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. I do not say that. I said that force was increased 
whereby the work was completed within a month and a half, where with the 
regular force it would have taken three months. There isno malfeasance in 
office there. 

Mr. Capps. That is an entirely different matter. 
lead me to believe that is the case, however. 

Mr. LouDENSLAGER. Iam rather inclined to think, so far as my observa- 
tion goes as to the employment at navy-yards, that is in a measure the case. 

Mr. Capps. I think, rather, itis this way: When several vessels are sent 
toa navy-yard at the same time,if there is no immediate need for their 
services you could employ only your permanent force and spread the work 
over a space of four or five months and repair them all; but during that 
time, if there were real need for the services of these vessels, you would have 
possibly several million dollars’ worth of property lying idle because the re- 
pairs could not be completed in time by the permanent force, and in that 
case you would have to take in more men in order to do the work in a rea- 
sonable time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. You stated that in some parts of the world the approximate 
profit estimated or calculated for repairing ships would probably equal 50 

er cent’ 
, Mr. Capps. Yes; in several cases which came under my personal observa- 
tion 1 am quite sure that the profit was not less than 50 per cent. 

Mr. HawLey. What is your estimate of the profit that is expected or 
sought by American repair shops? 

Mr. Capps. It isathing you can only give an opinion about, because the 
books of cost are usually inaccessible, but my belief is they will make ordi- 
narily 20 to 30 per cent on repair work. 

Mr. HAwWLeEY. If you were constructing a vessel or vessels in any yards in 
our country, with a full force of trained artisans in all the departments which 
have to do with construction of ships, and were suddenly called on to make 
the repairs to a large ship, or a number of ships, and you had this working 
force at your command, what, in your judgment, would be the percentage 
of the difference in cost to the Government doing it under the conditions 
that I have named in your own yards or having it done by private yards? 

Mr. Capps. Under thoroughly efficient management and using your per- 
manent force? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Under the conditions I have just named. 

Mr. Capps. The time limit comes in. Do you wish this work done in a 
very brief time, or do you mean working your present force to its full 
capacity? 

Mr. HAWLEY. We want it done in such time as would operate to the 
greatest advantage of the Government in the economy of the repair work 
which is made. 

Mr. Capps. Then you would not increase your force; you would work 
your normal force to its full capacity. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Simply call them off from some other work and put them 
on this work? 

Mr. Capps. Yes; the taking on of new men means an increase of expense. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I put my question very clearly so you would understand 
that the workmen who were to be employed in these repair works were 
workmen you had regularly there in the construction of ships, and you would 
call them away from that work for the time being in order to make those 
repairs. What would be the difference in the per cent of cost to the Govern- 
ment under those circumstances and the charge made by private shops? 

Mr. Capps. I would not venture to give you an exact percentage. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can understand that 

Mr. Capps. It should cost less to do the work in a Government yard. 

Mr. HAawLry. Based on your experiencc? 

_ Capps. Yes. It ought to be lessina Government yard than ip aprivate 
yard. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Would it be safe for the Government to undertake for the 
sake of those repairs—largely for that reason—to begin the construction of 
ships in those yards? 

Mr. Capps. Yes; because not only is the cost less, but the quality of the 
work is better, and it is better simply because your workmen have no incen- 
tive to do work otherwise than in the best manner, and in private yards 
there is some incentive to slur over repair work in order to do it cheaply. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In your reply have you considered the element which is a 
factor of this matter—the difference between the eight hours for the Govern- 
ment and the ten hours for the private yards? 

Mr. Capps. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And you still can do it for less money? 

Mr. Capps. Yes; I believe so. The difference in the length of working day 
is practically offset by having the plant free. If you are going to charge up 
the cost of the plant, that is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. Merca.r. Is it not a fact that on all repairs in private construction 
they charge the men up by the hour? 

Mr. Capps. Yes. 

Mr. Merca.F. So much an hour? 

Mr. liaw.ey. On that very point, is it not true that the Government really 
pays the same price for the same character of labor for eight hours as the 
private yards pay for ten hours? 

Mr. Carrs. Practically. 

Mr. HAWLry. That seems to me to bring the question right back to its origi- 
nal proposition. 

Mr. Capps. It is nine hours in some yards instead of ten, as against the 
Government's eight hours. 








My experience does not 
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Mr. HAWLEY. I can understand it is difficult to make any accurate stato. 
ment, because conditions are varying all the time, but your judgment is that 
after all your experience in naval work, for the sake of repair work alone in 
the different yards, particularly with the increased work which the N 
must now have, that it would be — advantageous for Congress to 
vide for the construction of more or less ships in our own yards? 

Mr. Capps. I do. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My question I tried to make plain—that, for the sake of re- 
pair work alone, that the economy of that work alone if the ships cost the 
same money, dollar for dollar, in the Government yards that they would cost 
in the private yards, that still, for the sake of repair work, by reason of the 
expedition which can be given to important work, you would have these 
yards maintained on a basis that would enable you to build shipsin the navy- 
yards as well as to do this repair work? 

Mr. Capps. Yes. 

The same conclusions are reached by practically all the con- 
structors in the Navy. They all advocate the building of new 
vessels in yards, believing that the interests of the Government 
and therefore the people will best be served by such a policy, 

It seems peculiar that the Committee on Naval Affairs in its re- 
ports ignores completely this proposition. Last year, although 
days were spent in taking testimony upon this question, not a 
single word was to be found about it in the very voluminous 
report presented by the committee to the House. The question 
was completely ignored, This year the committee has pursued 
the same policy. So far as its reports are concerned it would be 
impossible to know that the subject had ever been broached. 

This has not been due, Mr, Chairman, to any dereliction on the 
part of the officials charged with the duty of advising the com- 
mittee and Congress, In the annual report of Rear-Admiral 
Philip Hichborn, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, this matter is Carefully con- 
sidered. Admiral Hichborn is about to retire after forty years of 
service in the Navy. No one questions his great ability, He is 
competent from years of study and experience intelligently to ad- 
vise upon such questions. To insure this House, having before it 
his arguments, I will read that portion of his report, as it is very 
brief, which deals with this question: 

BUILDING VESSELS IN NAVY-YARDS. 

Much has been said both in favor of and against the building of vessels in 
the navy-yards. The progress made in the improvement of yard plants and 
the ever-increasing need for a permanent skilled force ready for and capable 
of at all times taking up repairs of any character which the growth in 
“matériel” of the Navy entails make it desirable that the question should 
be given careful consideration. There is at the present time, in view of the 
prosperous condition of the shipbuilding industry and the number of naval 
vessels building and appropriated for, sufficient work to permit the assign 
ment of a portion of the building work to the Government yards without 
there being a question of the withdrawal or withholding of necessary support 
and assistance, through work given out, toa private industry, the mainte 
nance of which in a high state of efficiency is unquestionably of national 
aageeseane. 

‘hese conditions make it possible to eliminate from the discussion any 
uestions of policy except such as affect economy and efficiency. It has been 
the history of all the iron and steel navies in existence vy wy | that the build- 
ing of the vessels was at first entirely confided to peveese industry, and t! 
the existence of the nucleus of a steel fleet made it necessary that the g 
ernments who were their owners should themselves provide for repairing 
these vessels, and that, having provided the necessary plant for this purpos 
the provision for the maintenance of the equally necessary though vastly 
more difficult thing to attain, viz, efficient working organization and adequate 
efficient personnel, forced them to undertake in their navy-yards a portion 
of the new building work. The extent to which this is being done by the 
principal naval powers may be seen by the table below: 
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In the case of many of the European nations—for example, Denmark l 
Holland, maintaining smaller navies—so strongly is this necessity for a} 
manent efficient navy-yard personne! felt that practically all the naval ! 
ing work undertaken by them is carried out at their navy-yards. Whatth ey 
have done and are doing is mentioned here solely to emphasize the fact that 
the unanimous testimony of experience has been and is that the executio! 
a certain amount of building work at the chief Government yards is neces 
sary to the maintenance of such navy-yard staffs as a complete and efficient 
naval organization requires; and that, whatever disadvantages such a course 
entails, they are more than compensated for in the end. Itis believed th A 
we have reached that stage in a naval development—still considerably ; 
hind our national development—which forces upon us serious consideration 
of this step which other naval powers have found necessary and exped 1 
At the outset the disadvantages to be labored under will be considerable. 
Time and experience will do much toward the alleviation or possibly the ¢ 
tire removal of many of these. While, under existing conditions, in the ca 
of the first vessels built in our navy-yards it may be expected that the c 3 
will not-be greatly different from—may even be somewhat greater than 
for—the same work executed by contract in the private shipyards, the Bure wu 
believes that such a course once entered upon would demonstrate its —. 
ability and practicability in an increased efficiency and economy 1n navel ac- 
ministration, regarded as a whole, without interference with a caine os 
policy of such Government encouragement of the shipbuilding industry ke 
will keep the greatest number of establishments in a position to underta 
and execute promptly any naval work which may be required. 














It is well known, Mr. Chairman, that at times naval construct- 
ors have been at their wits’ ends to devise employment in order 
that their forces should not be completely disorganized. The 
shipyards of this country arenot many. They are scattered aiong 
the coasts. Workmen can not afford to shift frequently from place 
to place. They desire to settle wherever employment promises to 
be most continuous. As I pointed out last year, in 1845 Lord 
Brassey, probably the greatest authority on this question that 
Great Britain has ever produced, stated that it was necessary to 
keep men constantly employed in order to secure the best results. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. 1 ask unanimous consent to 
continue my remarks. 

Mr. FOSS. Icall for avote. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that he may continue his remarks for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. DAYTON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Division, Mr. Chairman! 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 72. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. I ask for tellers. 

The question was taken, and tellers were ordered; and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FirzGERALD] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foss] were appointed tellers. 
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tennial? Would you erect a monument or open a historical 
museum? Would you publish the contract between Jefferson and 


| Napoleon in the newspapers, or shoot off firecrackers, or sing 


hymns in the churches? 

All this and more could be and no doubt will be arranged for, 
and yet your constituents and mine would justly ridicule our 
pusillanimity. We could make the anniversary of the day when 


| ratifications of the purchase were exchanged a national holiday, 





The House again divided; and the tellers reported 66 ayes and | 


72 noes, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The St. Louis World's Fair. 


*‘An enterprise concelyed in patriotism, born of truly national Instincts, and 


the material welfare of the American people and the people of the world.” 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 18, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 9829) to provide for celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the United States 
by holding an international exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, 
and the products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea in the city of St. Louis, 
in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no particular reason why I should advo- 
cate the passage of the pending measure any more ardently than 
any other member of this House. The St. Louis World's Fair is 
the concern of every citizen of this country, and, consequently, of 
every member of Congress, as much as it is mine and that of my 
colleagues from St. Louis and Missouri. 

It is true my city is to furnish the location for the great exposi- 
tion, but that location was chosen, not by us, but by a conven- 
tion of delegates whom the governors of fifteen different States 
and Territories had sent to St. Louis. That convention met in 
January, 1899, to decide whether and how the centennial of the 
Louisiana purchase should be celebrated. After several days of 
earnest deliberation it was unanimously agreed that an inter- 
national exposition, second to none ever held anywhere on the 
globe, should be held in the metropolis of the Mississippi Valley 


| makes still larger sacrifices. 


and we would still be far from coming up to the just expectations 
of the American people. No; I would be greatly mistaken in the 


| temaper of our people if they were satisfied with anything less 


than what we propose to do in the pending bill. 
it is a national undertaking, in the best sense of the word. 


| There is no local feature connected with it except that the expo- 


sition must be held somewhere, and there is no difference of opin- 


| ion, 1 believe. that it should be held in some locality within the 


confines of the Louisiana purchase, St. Louis is the largest city 
in that vast territory. She will have large revenues during the 
time of the exposition, true, but do not let us forget that she 
While the nation is asked to con- 
tribute $5,000,000, St. Louis puts up $10,000,000, to commemorate 
an event which is really the whole nation’s concern, and not hers. 
There is not a city in the wide world, except in the United States, 
which could raise $5,000,000 by voluntary subscriptions; and I go 
still further and say it is doubtful whether to-day you could find 
another city in this country which would undertake it, and, be- 
sides, be willing to vote additional $5,000,000 as an assessment 
upon her taxable property. We have doneit. Public spirit and 
civic pride have accomplished it. For two long years we have 
been gathering subscriptions, and the sum total of time and en- 
ergy spent upon the task by our citizens and the sacrifices made 
by them have perhaps never been surpassed in times of peace any- 
where and at any period in the history of the world’s municipalities. 

To-day I stand here, Mr. Speaker, and can proudly say in be- 
half of the citizenship of St. Louis and St. Louis County, ‘‘ We 
have done our part; we have fulfilled our contract. We have 
raised $10,000,000, and tender this enormous sum to the nation as 
an offering upon the altar of patriotism.” In European countries 


| he ‘ j ‘ r , > 2116 , ‘Trav slarges é of } 
projected for the progress, the enlightenment, the peaceful advancement, and | the national governments usually deft by the largest part of CEPo 


in the centennial year of 1903, the convention assigning as a | 


reason that no other plan would be commensurate with the im- 
portance of the great historical event it was proposed to com- 
memorate. Our citizens reluctantly assumed the great obligation, 
not only in behalf of St. Louis, or Missouri, or the States and Ter- 
ritories comprised in the purchase, but in behalf of the whole 
country, 

The acquisition of the Louisiana territory is the proudest achieve- 
ment of American statesmanship, and the unparalleled develop- 
ment of the vast empire west of the Mississippi River is the won- 
der of the nineteenth century. lt is the most eloquent evidence 
of the trium 


f yh 
lift us up with pride and to thrill the heart of every true Ameri- | 


can from Maine to California and from Canada to the Gulf. 


| day had succeeded in the 
and glory of American institutions, tending to | 


sition expenditures, but here in this case one American city pro- 
poses to carry two-thirds of the burden ierself. It is unnecessary, 
perhaps, to remind the members of th. House of the fact that last 
summer a contract was entered into between the United States 
and the people of St. Louis. Bya provision contained in the sun- 
dry civil bill, and which passed both Houses by large majorities, 
it was stipulated that if St. Louis would raise $10,000,000 for the 
contemplated exposition, Congress would aid the undertaking to 
the extent of $5,000,000. The Secretary of the Treasury was des- 
ignated as arbiter, and that official has now certified, as appears 
from the report so ably presented by the distinguished chairman 
of the special committee having this matter in charge, that St. 
Louis has fully performed her part of the contract. Nothing, 
then, remains to be done but that Congress carry out its promise 
and keep its pledge. 

In view of these facts it seems to me that even those who from 


| constitutional scruples oppose appropriations of this kind should 


What | ered from the effects of the Revolutionary war. 


nolonger withhold their support. The time to urge constitutional 
objections was when the original contract was entered into, but 
to-day the question before us is of an entirely different character. 
It is not whether $5,000,000 shall be appropriated, but whether or 
not Congress will keep faith with the people of St. Louis and will 
fulfill a moral if not a legal obligation. That is the only question 
we are now called upon todecide. The pending measure, therefore, 
appeals not to our judgment as to a policy, but to our conciences 
and to the honor of Congress and the nation. 

It is the first time, Mr. Speaker, that St. Louis knocks at the 
doors of Congress for such a purpose. We now ask the nation to 
lend its aid and encouragement to an enterprise conceived in pa- 
triotism, born of truly national instincts, and projected for the 
progress, the enlightenment, the peaceful advancement. and the 
material welfare of the American pecple and the people of the 
world, 

Is the occasion worthy of the magnitude of the project? Let the 
historian answer the question. He says the Louisiana purchase 
was an event second in importance only to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the foundation of the Government itself. It settled 
once for all the question of European power and possessions south 
of the forty-fifth—aye, forty-ninth—degree of northern latitude 
and made the Americans lords and mastersof the continent forever. 
What if France or Spain or England had succeeded in retaining 
possession of nearly all the territory west of the Mississippi, if 
Napoleon had not sold it to Jefferson, or if the Feceralists of that 
opposition to the purchase? I leave it 
to the imagination of the members to picture to themselves the 
possible or even probable results. The country had hardly recov- 
Would it have 
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but a world’s fair is adequate to the occasion of this great cen- | been equal to the emergency of a second conflict of arms with a 
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great European power? Such a war would, perhaps, have been in- 
evitable; but if it had occurred, the contract price would undoubt- 
edly have been more than a hundred times that paid by Jefferson 
to Napoleon Bonaparte. To-day we regard that price—$15,000,- 
000—merely nominal, but at that time the Federalists in Congress 
made it the pretext of a most bitter opposition to Jefferson’s great 
expansion act. 

Listen to what they said. 





It is interesting in the light of the 
twentieth century. ‘‘Fifteen millions of dollars!” they would 
exclaim, ‘‘The sale of a wilderness has not usually commanded 
apriceso high. Ferdinando Gorges received but £1,250 for the 
province of Maine. William Penn gave for the wilderness that 
now bears his name but a trifle over £5,000, Fifteen millions of 
dollars! A breath will suffice to pronounce the words. A few 
strokes ef the pen will express the sum on paper.” But not one 
man in a thousand, they argued, has any conception of the mag- 
nitude of the amount. Weighit, and there will be 433 tons of 
solid silver; load it into wagons, and there will be 866 of them: 
place the wagons into line, giving 3 rods to each, and they will 
cover a distance of 5} miles; stack it up, dollar on dollar, and, 


supposing 9 to make an inch, the pile will be more than 3 | 


miles high; it would pay an army of 25,000 men 40 shillings a 
week for twenty-five years; it would, divided among the popula- 
tion of the country, give $3 for each man, woman, and child; in- 
vest the principal as a schoo! fund, and the interest will support 
forever 1.800 free schools, allowing 50 scholars and $500 to each 
school. For whose benefit is this purchase made? The South 
and the West. Will they pay ashkare of the debt? No; for the 
tax on whisky has been removed. Federal writers all over the 


| July and August weather. 





land were vieing with each other in attempts to show the people | 


what an exceedingly great sum of money $15,000,000 was. Some 
affected to consider the purchase of foreign territory unconstitu- 
tional in the extreme, and even President Jefferson was first in- 
clined to take that narrow view, until his common sense got the 
better of his political scruples. 
should become depopulated; lest a great emigration should set in; 
lest old men and young men, abandoning homes and occupations, 
should cross the Mississippi and perhaps found there a republic 
of theirown. Some, again, feared that mere extent of territory 
would rend the Republic apart; that no common ties of interest 
could ever bind together under one government men who fought 
Indians and trapped bears around the head waters of the Missouri 
and men who built ships and caught fish in the harbors of the 
Atlantic coast. 

Statistics and arguments, most happily, were of no avail. The 
mass of the people pronounced the purchase a bargain. The Sen- 
ate ratified the treaty and conventions, and on December 20, 1803, 
Louisiana was peaceably taken possession of by the United States. 
Wisdom, patriotism, and broad-gauged statesmanship had tri- 
umphed over sophistry and factiousness, and in 1903, at St. Louis, 
we will all bend our knees and thank the Lord for this glorious 
victory of American common seuse. 

Does the present generation fully realize the wonders of the 
metamorphosis these hundred years have wrought in that vast, 
then uninhabited, domain beyond the Father of Waters? To the 
Americans of that day it was an unknown land. Nota boundary 
was defined. Not ascrap of trustworthy information concerning 
the region was to be obtained, only meager accounts of what 
travelers had seen on the Missouri, of what hunters and trappers 
knew of the Upper Mississippi, of what the Indians said were the 
features of the great plains that stretched away toward the set- 
ting sun. The history of the human race furnishes no example 
to equal the miraculous change wrought here in a single century. 
Immigration furnished the substance and liberty the force of this 
unparalleled development of the 13 States and 2 Territories com- 
prised in the domain of the Louisiana acquisition. To-day Louis- 
liana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, and Indian Territory constitute an empire with at 
least four times the population of the 13 original States under 
Jefferson, and with room for tens of millions to come. 

Let us look for a moment at the next World’s Fair in its inter- 
national aspect. It is a fascinating thought and a most interest- 
ing picture to contemplate. We need not strain our imagination 
to arrive at the conclusion that the international features of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition will in proportion vastly exceed, 
and in determined effort on the part of foreign participants 
greatly excel, anything heretofore seen on this continent. The 
reasons are technical and commercial as well as political. 

First, we must add a whole decade of progress to the wonders 
seen in the White City on Lake Michigan, and considering that 
nearly all civilized nations have progressed as we have, the sum 
total of achievements in industry, science, and art recorded since 
the Columbian Exposition is almost bewildering. Foreign par- 
ticipation is. of course, not prompted by sentiment, but by the 
almighty dollar. We buy $1.000,000,000 worth every year from 
the outside world, and this American custom is the great and irre- 


Others were worried lest the East | 
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| ated by a cordial desire to be on good terms with him. 
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sistible magnet which will attract the manufacturers and artists 
of the whole globe to our fair. So strong is this attraction that i 
will easily overcome the alleged drawback in the shape of our 
The sun, I believe, will have no ter. 
rors for the man who is after the American dollar. Incidentally 
let me say in this connection that the cool air by means of which 
we shall render our exposition palaces comfortable will in itself 
be an instructive illustration of the world's progress. 

But besides these commercial considerations there is a political 
reason which must be regarded as a hopeful omen of suc 
Our great undertaking will be popular in Europe and elsewher 
because its sanction by Congress and the President is a mecca 
of peace to the world. Of late we have dabbled, so to speal 
war, and our enemies in Europe, aided by Democratic politicin1s 
on this side, have set up the claim that the American Republic 
vould henceforth compete with the monarchies of the Old World 
in wars of aggression and conquest. Although the Liberals and 

1 
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Republicans of England, France, and Germany bravely combat: 
this assertion, yet some of them had their misgivings about th 
matter, and during the great peace conference of parliamentari- 
ans, held at Christiania, Norway, in July, 1899, at least a dozen 
representatives of as many nations privately expressed their fears 
to me, 

‘If it were true,” said a well-known member of the German 
Reichstag, ‘‘that the United States had taken up war as a busi 
ness, it would be a blow to the cause of republicanism in Europe 
from which it would not recover in a hundred years,” I did my 
best, of course, to reassure my friends, and suggested that if they 
knew the American people a little better, doubts as to their peace- 
ful intents and purposes would never enter their minds. Lut no 
more effective reassurance on this score could have been given the 
friends of peace and liberty of Europe than the $5,000,000 ap»ro- 


| priation by Congress for the St. Louis World’s Fair. No national 
legislature, not even ours, has ever contributed as much in one 


lump sum for a project which can not succeed except amidst tho 
blessings of peace. This action of Congress will cause ¢ | 


| rejoicing among the friends of international peace all over the 


world, not only because of its general significance, but al! 
cause the legislative council of that conference, upon my n 
had unanimously decided to hold the 1903 meeting in the c 
St. Louis. This, by the way, assures usthe first great world’ 
gress, and undoubtedly there will be others, Perhaps the | 
dent and Secretary Hay can be induced to invite the govern 
of the earth for a further consultation, with a view to pe: 
nently substituting arbitration for war, and thus to crown 
great Louisiana Exposition with the glory of an achievement w!) 
will deserve and receive the blessings of all mankind. 

Within the next few weeks President McKinley will no 
foreign governments of the action of Congress. Just watch 
readily they will all respond. The Spanish-American war 


wr 


| perhaps, not a big affair as amilitary operation, butit has wi t 


a remarkable readjustment of European opinion concerni 
All travelers abroad agree that, while Europeans never loved Un 
Sam, and do not now, they at least ‘‘respect” him, and are 

tl 
pearance on the stage of action has had the effect of relegating 
to the rear the Turkish, Oriental, and many other que: 
which have exercised European diplomacy for so many } 
and of causing each power to observe strict neutrality, to c 
itself to its own sphere of influence, and to await developm 
The old bones of contention have dwindled into insignifican 
compared with the new Oriental questions in which the resu'ts of 
the Spanish war have forced the United States to take a han! 
Up to two years ago it was regarded a promotion fora G 
diplomat to besent from Washington to Constantinople, ‘To-\!ay 
I know the reverse to be the case, which speaks volumes for to 
changed condition of things. , 

And now that Uncle Sam, instead of walking around w 
chip on his shoulder, as Europe feared he would do, extends © 
glad hand of welcome to all the world for the purpose of a 
hibition of the victories of peace, the effect can be none other than 
a ready and general acceptance of the invitation. 

I suggest, however, that in the course of time our call up 
nations of the earth may be supplemented by a cordial invitation 
of rulers. Their desire to visit this wonderful country is w1' 
doubt a strong one, and with the modern means of transports! 
enlightened public opinion would nowhere regard it as deroga ivory 
to their dignity if they embraced such a splendid opportunity 
see the New World. They are fully aware that their sal 
have long ceased to believe them endowed with omniscience, ! 
such a visit could well be justified even from the standpoint ©! 
statesmanship, which requires the crowned heads to be we! 
posted, in the interest of their own people, on the conditions 0! 4" 
nations‘and countries. While in Berlin last year a high offic. ©! 
the foreign office said, when I mentioned the matter to hin 
had no doubt that the novel idea of a visit to America woul’ ©" 
doubtedly impress the Emperor, and while such a visit was !'"! 


- 











robable, nobody could venture to say that it was among the 
impossibilities. There is not one crowned head in this wide world 
who would not find here scores of his former subjects who have 


since become good and loyal American citizens. Our great Amer- 
ican family consists of people of all races, climes, and tongues. 
We have the Indian, the negro, the Chinaman, the Mexican, the 
Arab, Nubian, and Persian, the Japanese, the Filipino, the Cuban 
and Porto Rican. Orient and Occident, the sunny South and the 
icy North are alike represented, and all, Germans and French, 
English and Irish, Russian and Hungarian, have forgotten their 
historical differences and are living side by side in peace and 
friendship as American brethren. What a wholesome object les- 
son to the rulers of men of the magic influence of political liberty. 
Yes, the St. Louis World’s Fair will not only be a school, a college, 
a university for us, but also an inspiration to all mankind and 
their rulers. 

Not one dissenting voice has been raised in the press of the 
country. If there has, we do not know of it. Here are editorial 
expressions from some of the leading newspapers of the country: 


(St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ] 


The first practical steps toward the suitable observance of the centennial 
of the purchase, during Jefferson's Administration, of the Louisiana province 
from France have been taken. Mr. BARTHOLDT has introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives to authorize the holding of an international expo- 
sition at St. Louis in 1903. This will be the hundredth anniversary of the 
Louisiana acquisition, and the exposition is designed to commemorate that 
event. * * The acquisition of Louisiana was by far the greatest achieve- 
ment of Jefferson’s Administration. It will make his Presidency illustrious 
throughout all time. The glory which it sheds upon his name is as bright 
and as lasting as that which is cast upon it by his authorship of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. From the beginning of its life as a nation onward un- 
til 1803 the United States comprised only the region between the Atlantic and 
the east bank of the Mississippi, an area of 828,000 square miles. 

The Louisiana acquisition added 1,172,000 square miles to its possessions, 
more than doubling its area, and gave it about two-thirds of its present ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi, the rest of it being obtained subsequently from 
Mexico, except in the case of Oregon and Washington, which were gained 
through discovery, settlement, and treaty with England. Louisiana’s acqui- 
sition settled at once the burning issue of the navigation of the Mississippi, 
made the country’s extension to the Pacific inevitable, and put the United 
States in a conspicuous place among the great nations of the earth. 

Everybody believes, of course, that St. Louis is the proper place in which to 
hold theexposition. It is the largest city in the Louisiana territory, and it is 
nearer the gecgraphical center of the country than any other great town. Inits 
facilities for quick and frequent communication with every other point in tho 
country no other inland city approaches it except Chicago, which is outside 
of the Louisiana district. The sentimental reasons for holding the exposition 
in St. Louis are reenforced by important practical considerations. On both 
grounds the claims of St. Louis for the honor of being the Louisiana exposi- 
tion town are so numerous and so obvious that they will not be seriously 
challenged anywhere. 

(New York World.] 


It would be difficult todo more than justice to the epoch-making event 
which it is proposed to celebrate. It is second in national importance only 
to the establishment of our independence. It made possible the complete 
rounding outof thenational domain. It clearly indicated the course of every 
subsequent territorial and political development, not merely in our country, 
but inour continent. It marked the end of Spanish rulein Centraland South 
America. It made inevitable the acquisition alike of Florida and Texas and 
the Pacific coast. If the exposition proposes to represent the growth and 
development of all the States which came to us through the Louisiana pur- 
chase, it will have to include a very ample territory, which has been ours less 
than a century. ‘ 

By the terms of the measure before Congress, the national appropriation 
is to be limited to $5,000,000. It is to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and to be available only after the sum of $10,000,000 
hee bese: — and expended on the exposition by the people of Missouri and 
of St. Louis. 

An eogrepriation so well guarded should meet with no opposition in either 
House of Congress, and a movement which has the enthusiastic support of 
so vast a population in so vast an area—every State in the Louisiana pur- 
chase territory favors it—has a just title torecognition as a national project. 


[The Washington Post.] 


It seems to us that St. Louis is entitled to prompt and respectful considera- 
tion in this matter of the proposed celebration of the Louisiana purchaso. 
A dozen reasons, each one of them imperative and unanswerable, might be 
put forward in support of this hypothesis. Jn the first place, St. Louis is the 
practical center and the actual metropolis of the vast territory added to the 
United States through the negotiations initiated by Thomas Jefferson. Again, 
the event to be celebrated is, next to the success of the revolution of 1776, the 
most important in ournational history. Finally,the people of St. Louis have 
made a proposition so fair, so liberal, and so businesslike that it commends 
itself to approval at the first glance. 

We recall, in the history of national anniversaries, celebrations, centen- 
nials, etce., which have been aided by the Government, none of greater signifi- 
cance and merit, none in which good faith has been more securely guaranteed 
and the public Treasury surrounded by better safeguards. Certainly Con- 
gress can afford to answer promptly. 


[Philadelphia Ledger. ] 


The Louisiana purchase brought under the Stars and Stripes a vast em- 
pire, including the then unknown and unexplored region west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. The statesmen who were responsible for the acquisition 
builded better than they knew, since to this day it is not definitely known 
exactly how much of the present limits of the United States was included in 
the great unknown land ceded in 1803 tothe United States by Napoleon. 
The purchase included parts of Alabama and Mississippi, the whole of the 

resent States of Louisiana, Arkansas. Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, and the 

Jakotas, Minnesota, west of the Mississippi; nearly all of Kansas, the whole 
of the Indian Territory, and the parts of Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana 
lying east of the Rockies; and some authorities hold that the French rights, 
to which we succeeded, gave us under the purchase the domain extending 
to the Pacific and including Idaho, Oregon, and the State of Washington. 

Our title to Oregon has been deduced from other sources, however, and 
the question as to its inclusion within the territory of the Louisiana pur- 
chase is disputed. This great empire, constituting half the United States 
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and now peopled by millions, where only a century ago the Indian and the 
buffalo roamed at will, was bought for the sum of $15,000,000. 

Senator CULBERSON, of Texas, claims the right of his Stato to participate 
in the celebration as a part of the purchase. The United States received the 
French rights in 1803, and Texas was French territory; though in our treaty 
of 1819 with Spain we ceded the territory which row includes Texas. The 
St. Louis celebration will be a great national event, marking one of the 
grandest feats of statesmanship, and deserves the support of business bodies 
of cities generally and of the National Goverament. 


[Baltimore Sun.] 

St. Louis proposes to celebrate the centennial of the Louisiana purchase in 
a manner befitting the event to be commemorated and on a i commen- 
surate with the acquisition by the United States of such an enormous area 
of territory. The Louknes purchase was expansion along the only safe lines. 
The territory acquired from France in 1803, during the Administration of 
Mr. Jefferson, included all the country west of the Mississippi not occupied 
by Spain as far northas the British possessions. It comprises the whole ora 
part of Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Indian Territory, Colorado, the Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, Washing 
ton,and Wyoming. The Mississippi Valley is to-day the center of the food 
supply for the United States and the nations of the world. The States in- 
cluded in the Louisiana purchase furnished last year 300,000,000 bushels of tho 
total wheat production of this country, ornearly 55percentof it. During the 
war with Spain all the horses, mules, and beef used by the United States Army 
came from the Louisiana purchase States. These States are now supplying 
the people of Great Britain with a large part of their food supplies. 

The progress made by the territory which constitutes the Louisiana pur- 
chase States has been phenomenal, and St. Louis thinks it should be signal- 
ized by a world’s fair. The people of St. Louis have raised $5,000,000 by vol- 
untary subscription for this great undertaking, and the city of St. Louis has 
contributed an additional $5,000,000. <A bill is now pending in Congress pro- 
viding for aid by the National Government to the amount of $5,000,000. Con- 
gress was liberal in its treatment of Chicago, and St. Louis asks only asimilar 
measure of generosity. With such means available for a world’s fair at St. 
Louis, it would excel any international exposition ever before attempted. 
The surplus products of the Louisiana purchase States now find their way 
into the markets of the world, and if a world’s fair, as it probably would, 
should increase the demand for these products in Europe, South America, 
and the Far East, the whole country would be benefited. If Congress can see 
its way clear to appropriate $5,000,000 out of its immense surplus for the pro- 
posed exposition at St. Louis, the world’s fair tocommemorate the Louisiana 
purchase would doubtless be a brilliant success, in which the nations of the 
world would gladly cooperate. 

(The Washington Mirror. ] 


There is a bill before Congress which asks for $5,000,000 for the centennial 
of the Louisiana purchase in 1903. It should pass. The great nation can not 
afford to be niggardly in a matter suchasthis. The celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the Louisiana purchase is not a local matter; it isa national affair. 
The city of St. Louis, where the proposed exposition is to be held, has already 
pledge< itself to a guarantee fund of $10,000,000. This colossal amount shows 
tho sentiment of the people of the great Southwest. Asa matter of fact, the 
nation ought to be proud that it possesses a city so public spirited, so gener- 
ous. The claims of St. Louis upon Congress must be recognized. The people 
demand it. To properly exhibit to the world the magnificent resources of 
the Southwestern States such an exposition is necessary, is timely, is proper. 
And this apart from the celebration of the Louisiana purchase. Let there 
be no cheeseparing policy in regard to the St. Louis Exposition. The money 
asked could not be put to a better purpose, a purpose which will serve to ag- 
grandize us, increase our commerce, and do more to develop that section of 
the country than anything else possibly could do. 


(Chicago Times-Herald.] 


The year 1903 will be the centennial anniversary of the birth of the Jeffer- 
sonian idea of territorial expansion. In 1803 President Jefferson looked over 
the Federal Constitution, and finding it no bar to the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory asked Congress to let him have $15,000,000 with which to purchase from 
France the Louisiana tract, embracing 1,235,450 square miles. 

The city of St. Louis, being the most important city in the Louisiana tract, 
is planning to celebrate the centennial anniversary of this purchase with a 
““world’'s fair,” to be held in that city in 1903. It is fitting that St. Louis 
should have the fair, and she should have direction over it, but such an ex- 
position, celebrating a historical event second only in importance to the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, is essentially a national enterprise. 
In recognition of this fact St. Louis has asked Congress for an appropriation 
of $5,000,000 to aid the project, this amount to be available on condition that 
the sum of $10,000,000 be raised locally. 

The sum asked for is asmall one considering the exceptional importance 
of such a fair to the entire nation. It will not only celebrate the first great 
ee act at a most opportune time, but will furnish an exhibit of the 
products and resources of this “ great empire of the West”’ that will impress 
the people of the Old World and the New with the wealth, power, and grand- 


eur of the nation. ; 
[Cleveland Leader. ] 


The promoters of the exposition which St. Louis intends to hold in 1903, 
to celebrate the centennial of the Louisiana purchase, command respect 
everywhere when they ask aid in influencing Congress to appropriate $5,000,- 
000 for the purpose of the enterprise. It is not that the sum soughtisso 
great. Mere impudence might account for that. The point isthat St. Louis 
asks a big national appropriation only on the condition that not less than 
$10,000,000 shall be raised locally for exposition purposes. Congress is re- 
quested tocontribute not over half as much money as St. Louis and the State 
of Missouri shall be willing to invest. 

On such terms it is hard to refuse aid. Progressive and enlightened peo- 
ple the country over recognize that a great industrial and commercial ex- 
position helps all sections and all classes. It isa vast school as well as a place 
of recreation and pleasure. It promotes civilization and the development of 
national wealth and resources. It isa source of increased business power 
and activity. For these reasons itis always proper to give respectful con- 
sideration to requests for national participation, on a large scale, in a big ex- 
position, wherever it may be held. 

[Pittsburg (Pa.) Chronicle-Telegraph.] 

Really, Congress might go a step further and dedicate halfa million toward 
causing distinguished foreigners, scientists, artists, literary men, merchants, 
engineers, é6tc., to visit the fair, and incidentally travel through the country, 
becoming acquainted with its resources, people, 3, Scenery, etc 
A liberally planned hospitality would make its returns 
any rate, tho $5,000,000 asked for should be granted at an 
the St. Louis people may, with spirit, go to work and rais« 

[Boston Herald. ] 
We have recently called attention to the application ma 
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This is clearly a national enterprise, and as such it seemstous is worthy the 
national assistance asked for it. The event it proposes to commemorate was 
the most important one that followed the establishment of the National 
Goverzment. It gave to the United States the territory between two oceans, 
in place of confining it to the region of the Atlantic seaboard, and also 
brought the great rivers, Mississippi and Missouri within its dominions, fur- 
nishing what is indispensably needed, an outlet from its West to the Gulf of 
Mexico. St. Louis is acting in a very liberal spirit in this affair, and she asks 
aid of Congress only after a pledge to do her full part in the commemoration. 
[Minneapolis Tribune. ] 

Congress made a iiberal appropriation in aid of the Chicago World's Fair, 
and it should now be equally liberal with St. Louis, or perhaps more liberal, 
inasmuch as our country has expanded since 1893 and there isan opportunity 
for a bigger exposition. It is reasonable to suppose that the attendance of 
foreign visitors at St. Louis will be larger than it was at Chicago, since events 
of the last two years have brought the United States into closer contact than 
ever before with the countries of the Old World. An international exhibi- 
tion in the largest city of the former Louisiana Territory, with exhibits and 
visitors from the leading centers of both hemispheres, will be opportune in 
the extreme. It will also tend to the establishment and cementing of new 
ties, the strengthening of existing commercial relations, and the creation of 
new ones of great and lasting value. 


(St. Paul Dispatch. ] 


“On the event of this mission depend the future destinies of this Repub- 
lic." So declared Thomas Jefferson when Monroe started for France to ef- 
fect the purchase of Louisiana. It is to celebrate that purchase that St. 
Louis has in view an exposition to be held in 1903, and to be opened on the 
date of May 2, when the negotiations between the astute Talleyrand and the 
fortunately equally astute Livingstone and Monroe were finally concluded. 
It is fitting that St. Louis should have thishonor. She is the most important 
city standing to-day on the purchase ground, a statement St. Paul cansafely 
make, as she rests upon territory which has always from the beginning been 
apart of the original domain of the United States. New Orleans, which 
might compete, is on the east side of the river, and, moreover, is not so typi- 
cal an American city as St. Louis, notwithstanding the latter’s French name. 
St. Louis was determined upon as the site of the exposition by a convention 
of delegates from the States and Territories which have been carved out of 
the ** purchase.” 


[Jersey City (N. J.) Evening Journal.] 


With all the millions of money which Americans will spend in visiting the 
Paris Exposition, comparatively few thousands of Americans will see the 


show. Coming right on top of it next year will be the Pan-American Fair at 
Buffalo. Before either of these fairs has been held, however, a measure has 


been laid before Congress calling for an appropriation of $5,000,000 in aid of a 
world's fair to be held in St. Louis in 1903 to celebrate the centennial of the 
Louisiana purchase. 

The events of the last two years have brought the United States into 
closer contact than ever before with the countries of the Old World. An in- 
ternational exposition in the largest city in the Louisiana territory, with 
exhibits and visitors from the lea ing centers of both hemispheres, will not 
only be opportune in the extreme, but will also tend to the establishment 
and building up of new ties, the strengthening of existing commercial rela- 
tions and the creation of new ones of great and lasting value. 


{Austin (Tex.) Daily Statesman.] 


Texas should improve the opportunity which this international fair will 
present. Itis worthy of the sympathy and the support of her people. It 
will furnish the occasion for a world-wide advertisement of the matchless 
natural gifts and ad--antages of which we so proudly boast. Wisely utilized, 
it will mark an epoch in our history and become a century landmark in the 
pathway of our industrial and commercial progress. Indeed, the harvest of 
nefits we may reap will be as manifold as it will be enduring. 
1It behooves us to avoid the folly which madejthe Lone Star painfully con- 
spicuous at Chicago in 1893 by itsabsence. If we are true to our best inter- 
ests, we will not only patronize the St. Louis fair, but we will signalize our 
resence in that prosperous and progressive city by a display of our indus- 
rial wares that willdefy competition. No State co such wealthand variety 
of resources as Texas. In the diversified products of field and plain, forest 
and mine, she stands without a peer. These rich treasures of soil and cli- 
mate should be gathered together and fashioned into an exhibit worthy the 
——. the patriotism, and the greatness of the most imperially endowed 
Yommonwealth in the great sisterhood of States. 


[Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times.] 


The city of St. Louis is getting on well with the projected exposition to 
be held in 1908 to celebrate the centennial of the Louisiana purchase. The 
enterprise is sure to bea great success, the greatest thing of its kind in the 
first decade of the new century. Every State in the purchase should con- 
tribute in cash, and each make an exhibit that would dwarf all their efforts 
in the past in thatline. St. Louis does her duty courageously when she leads 
off with a fund of $5,000,000. If all the rest of the imperial domain that is in- 
terested shall do anything like as well, the fair will be the finest and grand- 
est the world ever saw. 

[New York Commercial. ] 


St. Louis is to be congratulated on the enterprise its leading citizens have 
shown in making preparations fora grand international exposition, to be held 
in celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the Louisiana purchase. 
Not since the Columbian Exposition of 1892 has a fair of this kind been pro- 
jected on a scale so magnificent. The commercial benefit of such an exhibi- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley is so obvious that it needs no comment. One 
hundred years ago the territory acquired from France wasa howling wilder- 
ness. New Orleans and environments, with a few trading towns up the 
river, were all there was of apparent value to show for the money Mr. Jef- 
ferson paid. Now there is a population of at least_20,000,000 sturdy American 
citizens there, home owners, patriots, energetic, industrious, and prosper 


ous. 
[Washington Star.] 


Two years from now the one hundredth anniversary of the purchase of 
the Louisiana territory by Mr. Jefferson will be celebrated by the holding of 
an exposition in the city of St. Louis. The enterprise is cast in an ambitious 
mold, and is certain to be worthy of the occasion. The means to insure suc- 
cess will be ample, and those by whom the outlays will be made are residents 
of one of the most attractive and progressive of American cities. St. Louis 
will contribute $10,000,000, the National Government $5,000,000, and the State 
of Missouri $1,000,000. Here, then, will be §16,000,000 in the hands of men of 
brilliant accomplishments and large views for the celebration of an event in 
which the whole country takes the greatest possible pride. Can success be 
doubted’ Are we not reasonably certain to witness such an achievement 


as will iilustrate not only the inestimable value of the Louisiana territory as 
a part of the American Union, but at the same time the great power and im- 
portance of the Union itself? 
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But note particularly the amount to be expended—sixteen millions of dol- 
lars! That happens to be $1,000,000 more than Mr. Jefferson paid for the whole 
of the territory. So that we shall have at the end of one hundred years a 
well-arranged spectacle commemorating the purchase of the territory which 
will cost more than the territory itself did, and presented in the leading city 
of the section then acquired, and which contains a larger population and 
more wealth than any city in the United States did at the time Kir. Jefferson 
occupied the White House. 

How this information would “ paralyze*’ those pessimistic patriots of 1:03 
who could see nothing but disaster to the Union in Mr. Jefferson's purchas 
How stoutly they would insist upon an affidavit before they would accept it 
Imagine the effect on a Senator White—remembered now only in connection 
with the opposition to Mr. Jefferson—who said on the subject of the ter- 
ritory: 

‘I believe it will be the greatest curse that could at presentbefall us. Tho 
settlement of this country will be highly injurious and dangerous to the 
United States. We have already territory enough, and when I contemplate 
the evils that may arise to these States from this intended incorporation of 
Louisiana into the Union I would rather see it given to France, to Spain, or 
to any other nation of the earth, upon the mere condition that no citizen of 
the United States should ever settle within its limits. than to see the terri 
tory sold for a hundred millions of dollars and we retain the sovereignty.” 

As history has a way of repeating itself, evenin big real estate transac 
tions, is there anything violent in the suggestion that the twenty-fifth or the 
fiftieth anniversary of American sovereignty in the Philippines may be cele- 
brated by an exposition at Manila, the cost of which may exceed the pur- 
chase price of the whole archipelago? There are great possibilities for de 
velopment in that quarter of the globe, and this is an age of push and 
progress. 





Hazing at West Point. 


SPEECH 


HON. B. T. CLAYTON, 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 27, 1901. 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 12846) making appropriations for 
io support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 5), 
902. 


Mr. CLAYTON of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In making our report the special committee of 
investigation was limited by the object for which it was appointed 
We did not desire to be unfair to the institution, but we were ap- 
pointed to investigate the practice of severe hazing that has grown 
up at West Point in recent years, and the report was confined to 
that subject. The unanimous report of the committee condemns 
the practice of hazing. The legislation proposed will, I believe, 
stop it. In our condemnation of this unlawful practice, do not let 
it be supposed that your committee have lost sight of the general 
excellence of the institution and its necessity, or the good results 
that it has accomplished and is accomplishing to-day. 

No one on the committee or in the House is more anxious than 
I am to correct this evil and to bring the Academy up to date and 
makeit what the people of the United States want itto be. I join, 
therefore, with my colleagues on the committeein strongly urging 
the passage, at an early date, of the bill proposed by the investi- 
gating committee, whicn, I think, will be of very great benefit to 
the institution. Yet I think it but fair at this time to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this committee has gathered together in their 
evidence all the fighting and hazing that has gone on at the insti- 
tution for three years and put it into one account. 

Take any other body of 400 vigorous, healthy young men, sum 
marize all their misdeeds for the same time, and you will have 
quite an account. In fairness to the Academy I think it should 
be noted also that the worst of these acts of hazing were commit 
ted by young men who are not now in the service, but have b« 
weeded out. It is the desire of the authorities at the Academ) 
and is the result of the course there, that the worst hazers do no' 
graduate. Whilecondemning the previous law, or rather the wan! 
of a proper law, which made it possible for these boys to carry on 
their system of hazing and prearranged class fighting, I think 1 
but fair to say that often young men of very excellent charicter 
will be found ready and willing to enter upon these things. with- 
out vicious intent, unless there is a positive law against it. !t 
should be noted also that the charges against the Academy usually 
come from disappointed friends of young men who have failed 
cadets. 

The illustrious Sheridan while a cadet was expelled, which seu- 
tence was afterwards remitted to one year’s suspension, 0” 
count of fighting. Custer,I believe, had his diploma refused hii 
upon the graduation of his class because of some trouble that ! 
was in on account of a fight. Many of our best officers in the 
Army had their experience in boyish fights and hazing while at 
the Academy. It often happens that the same qualities of char- 
acter which in mature manhood make the gallant officer of 1n- 
trepidity, of tenacity of purpose, and of uncompromising loyalt) 
to duty, in a boy render a certain amount of disciplinary punish- 
ment necessary. 


as 
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A boy of positive, pugnacious character, if he have honorable | 


instincts, may make a good officer, but all the science and educa- 
tion known in our day can not make a soldier of the milk-and- 


water youth who does not possess that necessary quality termed | 
by Col. Theodore Roosevelt as the “fighting edge.” If the time | 


ever comes when 400 representative American youths, selected | 


from all parts of the country, can be brought together in close as- 
sociation and voluntarily perform all their duties and behave to 
each other in such a lamblike way as to need no correction or 
punishment, then it will be time for the United States to stop 
training young men for soldiers and to make a contract with 
some other more vigorous nation to protect us in our difficulties 
with foreign powers. 

Where men are educated for positions of trust and power over 
other men, as at our Academy, it is of great importance that we 
guard them against everything that would have a tendency to 
instill brutality, and I am in favor of a comprehensive and specific 
law to break up this senseless custom. At the same time let us 
not lose sight of the fact that in every war that is waged, where 
there is one man unjustly punished there are ten men allowed to 
suffer through incompetency and lack of character on the part of 
those in whose power it is to look out for the soldiers. It is not 
the severe officer that we have to fear in time of war, but it is the 
indifferent officer. 

It is not discipline that kills men; it is the want of it. The en- 
forcement of sanitary regulations and rigid compliance with all 
the rules required for heaith in camp and field service can only be 
obtained by the administration of a vigorous, determined officer. 
The leading of men on the field of battle, the final test of an officer, 
requires a positive deiermination and bravery. There is no place 
in the military calling for the simply negative character, however 
free he may be from faults. 

In 1898 the colonel of one of our volunteer regiments in the 
Philippine Islands had been severely condemned for his vigorous 
enforcement of discipline. 
State from which his regiment came went so far as to pass reso- 
lutions condemning him; yet afterwards, when active service be- 
gan the members of the regiment began to appreciate the goo | 
results accomplished by the course of this officer to such an ex- 
tent that these resolutions were rescinded. When the regiment 
was in an untenable position on the field of battle that colonel ex- 


I believe that the legislature of the | 


| commanders were selected from all walks of life. 


tricated it by leading in person a charge upon the enemy's posi- | 


tion, winning the fight and saving many of his men from death 
and wounds, though losing his own life in thecharge. Not until 
then was he fully appreciated. 

As the Military Academy has been the subject of many harsh 
expressions of late, I beg the indulgence of the House while I re- 
call a few facts concerning its origin and development. The 
Father of his Country, in his last annual message to Congress, 
says: 

The institution of a military academy is also recommended by cogent 
reasons. However pacific the general policy of a nation may be, it onght never 
to be without an adequate stock of military knowledge for emergencies. The 
first would impair the energy of its character, and both would hazard its 
safety or expose it to greater evils when war could not be avoided. Besides 
that, war might not often depend upon its own choice. In proportion as the 
observance of pacitic maxims might exempt a nation from the necessity of 
practicing the valor of the military art, ought to be its care in preserving 
and transmitting, by proper establishment, the knowledge of the art. 

Whatever arguments may be drawn from particular examples superfi- 
cially viewed, a thorough examination of the subject will evince that the art 
of war is at once comprehensive and complicated, that it demands much pre- 
vious study, and that the possession of it in its most improved and perfect 
state is always of great moment to the security of anation. This, therefore, 
ought to be a serious care of every government, and for this purpose an 
academy, where a regular course of instruction is given, is an obvious ex- 
pedient which different nations have successfully employed. 

This subject was brought to Washington's attertion by his ex- 
perience in the Revolutionary war, when he had been compelled 
to secure the services of many foreigners versed in the science of 
war, and also by his observance of our Army after the war had 
ceased, when it was difficult to keep up the high standard which 
he had developed through active service and which he deemed so 
essential to tne permanent safety of the country. Subsequent 
events proved the wisdom of Washington. 

At the commencement of the war of 1812 our Army was not 
up to the standard that had been advocated first by Washington 
and afterwards by Jefferson, and our Military Academy, though 
it had been established in 1802, had not received the attention 





which it ought to have had, and there were but 65 of its graduates 


in the service. But few of our regulars had ever seen the field of 
battle; they were not well versed in military affairs, and but few 
of our officers were educated as they ought to have been. Hence, 
the years 1812 and 1813, excepting sea tights, recorded more de- 
feats in proportion to the number of victories than has ever been 
recorded in any war that America has ever waged. 

In the next two years American bravery, stimulated by bitter 
experience and previous defeat, redeemed itself and brought to a 
successful close this second war with Great Britain. Though few 
in number, the graduates of the Military Academy sustained an 





| 
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important partin thelast campaigns of this war; one-sixth of them 
were killed in battle, one-quarter were killed and wounded, and 
one-fifth of those who served received one or more brevets for 
their distinguished gallantry in this war. At the close of this 
war the Military Academy was fully developed and put upon the 
basis which it now has. 

In the beginning of the Mexican war there were over 500 highly 
educated graduates in the service and nearly as many more in 
civil life ready to offer their services should their country need 
them. I quote here from a distinguished writer on this -ubject: 

Our Regular Army, mostly officered by them, had acquired experience in 
fighting savages on our extended frontier, and had learned discipline in the 
swamps of Florida. Our brave volunteers, with high aptitude to form the 
best of soldiers, wisely sought the éléves of our national school and tendered 
to them the command of their regimentsand battalions. The material of bat- 
tle had been prepared by skilled hands, and educated minds directed the 
complicated machinery of war. The consequence of this fortuitous condi- 
tion of things, despite political machinations, is too well known to bo required 
to be detailed here. Suffice it to say that, in comparing this with the preced- 
ing war, the fruits of military education are most apparent. 

In Canada during two and a half years, with much larger forces than the 
enemy, our defeats outnumbered our victories, our gains in prisoners of war 
were less than our losses, our trophies were few, and our conquestsscarce ox- 
tended beyond the camps we occupied. In the Mexican war our small but 
heroic Army in less than a year and a half, though opposed to the quadruple 
force of the enemy, won 9U victories, captured 40,000 s« diers. took a thousand 
cannon and an immense amount of small arms and munitions of war, carried 
10 fortified places and the capital of the enemy, and extended our conquests 
over the immense territory of Mexicoand California. The gain of that war, 
to say nothing of national reputation, now annually pays more than thrice 
the total cost of the conquest. 


Soon after the Mexican war General Scott said: 

I give it as my fixed opinion that but for our graduated cadets the war 
between the United States and Mexico might, and probably would, have lasted 
some four or five years, with, in its first half, more defeats than victories fall- 
ing to our share; whereas, in less than two campaigns we conquered a great 
country and a peace without the loss of a single battle or skirmish. 

In this war it is said that one-fifth of the graduates were killed 
and more than one-third were wounded. 

It is not necessary for me to mention the names of those who 
rose to prominence or those who died in battle in our great civil 
war. That war furnishes a greater number of examples than 
any other war known in the history of the world wherein the 
Its close, how- 
ever, found that, in general, there remained in the highest places 
only those who had been systematically educated in military mat- 
ters. There were Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, and a host 


| of others on the side of the North, with a smaller but brilliant 


array on the side of the South. 

There could be no more practical illustration that military 
genius, however requisite to a great commander, must be aided 
by professional schooling and training. The object of war is peace 
upon such conditions as are demanded by your country. A great 
commander must obtain the maximum effect in the minimum 
time with the greatest saving possible of lives and money for his 
side. Where time is so limited and action imperative, it would 
not be fair to putany man at the head of so complicated an organi- 
zation as an army in modern times without the most thorough 
education in the method of handling it and abso:ute familiarity 
with all the means it is to use in the accomplishment of its pnr- 
poses. 

The plans even of a genius, unless he have skill and experience 
as @ commander, are apt to go wrong. it must ever be remem- 
bered that :. modern times, in order to be successfully waged 
by any nation, must be carried on with all the science and all the 
means which our day and civilization have developed. It must be 
waged according to the rules and principles which it is necessary 
that all officers should know before they are fit tocommand. The 
members of this House realize that it is wiser to learn lessons 
taught by our own history than it is to again have to purchase 
experience by any unnecessary shedding of blood on the battle- 
fields. 

It is true that the complete education of the soldier can not be 
obtained alone in military academies, but requires also the greater 
schools of the march, the camp, and the battlefield, and that the 
great general can only be developed by the actual experience of 
campaigns added to the lessons taught by the masters of the art 
of war. ltis also true that great commanders can not be made 
unless they be born with genius to conceive and the energy, inge- 
nuity, and daring to execute great plans. But besides these 
natural gifts he must have the knowledge of the means with which 
he is to work and the knowledge of the methods of other great 
generals before he is able to successfully meet an able and edu- 
cated enemy. 

Some commanders have risen to great prominence and renown 
by their genius alone, without great learning, but the great mas- 
ters, such as Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, Washington, Lee, and 
Grant, have been great students, and were not only great in the 
practice, but were also learned in the art of war. Napoleon, who 
exceeded all others in the dazzling brilliancy and the great num- 
ber of his victories, had received the best military education at- 
tainable in his time, and from his very boyhood up had been a 
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student of the military features of the map of Europe and of the 
very problems that he afterwards was called upon to solve. 
Washington was a man of great education and learning, and in 
is 7 x manhood had great experience in Indian and French 
ighting, and for many years previous to his command of ‘he 
American Army had been a student of the history and art of war. 
And what is true of these two is equally true of the others. And 
to-day, with the advances that have been made in the weapons 
and other materials used in warfare, the technical education of 
officers is more cn amy than ever. Our recent ex] 
show us that we can not always avert war, but we can p 
meet it in the most economical and effective way. 
The most st of the advantages of educati¢ 
und in the F 
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seepe ation art ranco-German war. There large 
armaments were formed, large numbers of soldiers were put into 
the field inas time, battles of treme ndous size and importance 
we fought, and campaigns waged with rapidity. Greater re- 


sults were obtained in proportion to the loss than had perhay s 
n wit n the history of the world up to tat time. 
In 1898 this country surprised the rest of the world by os ra- 
pidity with which it obtained px ace with Spain upon its own n- 


dition This success was due no less to the education an ¥ 
ciency of our small Regular Army at the b inning than to the 
superior vigor and bravery of our men as compared with those of! 


the en 
cation, ar 
ing shc 


You can not have too much discipline, genera! edu- 
pecial trainingintheArmy. Soldiers when not fight- 
l busy drilling and studying. Service in th 
Army for officers and enlisted men should be a course of instruc- 
tion fr inning to end. 

It is not for the benefit of the Military Academy or its cadets 
that Congress yearly makes appropriations for its support, but it 
is for the benetit of the x itself that it maintains that great 
institution of sci nce 1d military art. By supporting it we 
practice the most useful and the most intelligent economy in m« 
and money. A gener: tion has never passed since its foundation 
when it has not many tim 3 repaid us the cost of its maintenance 
since its beginning to the present day by the diffusion of t 
cial knowledge which Washington said was so esseutial to th 
very existence of a nation, not to mention the execution of public 
work 
its graduates. The greater the education of all our officers and 
the more thoroughly our Army is instructed the more valuabl 
it will be as a nucleus in time of emergency and the lesser will be 
the c victory. 

In speaking of the absolute necessity of military education and 
in advocating the usefulness and eticiency of the West 
Academy, I do not for one instant lose sight of the merits of 
great men who, without previous training, rise to the leadership 
of men in all our wars. All honor to the brave and patriotic vol- 
unteers of 61 and ’98 who, upon the call of the President, came 
from every walk in life to enter the service of the nation. The 
promptness and freedom with which they entered the service 
the country, their intelligence and endurance, their sacrifice 
and bravery entitle th em to all the praise that we can give thei 

Never in the history of this country have we been more in t! 
need of intelligent, loyal, up: ight Army officers than we are t 
day. However our countrymen may differ in theory we have a 
new problem to solve as to how we are to handle the Philippine 
Islands. As soon as possible the civil authorities should be putin 
the ascendancy, but surely no practical man will deny the necessity 
for, and the great part to be played by, a large armed force in that 
country for some years to come. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire to add to the report of 
the committee concerning hazing; but I do say this, that in judg 
ing the conduct of our young men at West Point we should not 
use the same standard of comparison that would be proper if we 
were attempting to regulate the affairs of a the ninary. 
In such an institution the cultivation of correctness of life and 
the iaculcation of gentieness of spirit and Christian forbearance 
and resignation are the first requisites. The young divine must 
learn to love above all other things the heroism of martyrs. But 
for soldiers we must have positive, aggressive characters, who do 
not resign to martyrdom, but under all circumstances se« ) 
energy and life itself to attain immediate and material victory. 

lf I were attemp iting to criticise the Academy, I should not find 
fault so much with what is done there that ought not to be don 
as I would to call — to the fact that it is very enon and 
almost impossible for the authorities to find out a man’s p vi 
adaptability fortheservice. Therulesand regulati na, wells 7 
tive in laying out the work to be accomplished, areall negative so 
far as concerns the development of character. They are full of 
rovisions about what should not be done. A boy of industrious 
1abits and capacity sufficient to master the studies, yet with no 
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fight in him, might, so far as the authorities are concerned, and 
without the standard set by the boys 
the course with flying colors. 

The recognition of this fact in a vague way, not understood | continued, especially the tax on whisky and tobacco. 


themselves, pass through 
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| corresponds to a large extent to the order of merit 


s and other duties apheanen i with the proverbial integrity of 








even by themselves, is the underlying principle which made ey 


sty 


-adet that came be fore the committee speak in favor of some way 


of testing a man’s natural fitness for military life. This ambiti im 
to have every son of the Academy positively fit for the mil 
profession more than any other thing is the cause of the s) 
of hazing which has alw ays existed at the Academy, 
about three years ago grew to such proportions as to cause | 
present action of Congress in stopping it. The influence of 
fellows should not be underestimated in the education of a 
The rating of the cadets at the Academy according to t 
mation in which they are held by their fellow-cadets while { 
in which 1 
take their places as officers of the Army. The order in y 
they are rated by the authorities does not seem to be an indic 
as to their future rating inthe Army. You will find that; 
of those who afterwards achieved distinction stood high, a 
McClelian, Sherman, and Lee, while just as many stood | 
did Grant, Sheridan, and Custer; but you will find that in 
every instance such men all had the esteem of their fellow 
while at the Academy. 
When the First Division of the First Army Corps took th 
town of Coama, P. R., August 9, 1898, the Spanish colonel 
ianding, when he thought defeat or retre ae was inevitab! a 
out openly, intentionally exposing himself, and died with 1 
let wounds in him. Later that year Colonel Stotsenbur ! 
mman d of a Nebraska regiment in the Philippines, saw a 
b er of his command in an untenable position in front of t! 
lines and unable to get out of it. Stotsenburg went to | 
gave the command ‘* Charge!” leading his men in a su 
advance, and, with but small loss, captured the rebel wo1 
extricated his men froma deadly position. Stotsenburg wa 
but his death came in the accomplishment of vict 
hismen. Between the courageous sacrifice by Stotsenl 
own life for the accomplishment of victory and glory, 
pusillanimous loss of c ourage in the critical moment and t 
sequent suicide of the S Spaniar. d at Coama, there is no co1 
Give us men like Stotsenburg for our officers and thi 


and yw ch 


ru ay 
Ory al 








will never know defeat. 
Let us pass such laws as will require the cadets to live up 

standard required by the great American p —. Prescri 

shment for infraction of rules 1 put the administra 

these laws beyond fear or favor o of polit cal infinence. B 
all, Mr. Speaker, Congress should a!ways avoid puttir 

mium in our Military Academy upon mere negative qualiti H 
is always to be remembered that a lazy, incompetent, ind 
or cowardly man in command of an armed force is 

worst man you could put there. 


The young men whom we were sent to investigat 





Point are, I believe, as fine a body of voung men as you 
together in this broad and of ou red from all 
of | . from all parts of t! great ry. they w 

this historic institution b idier.) tinct and ¢ 
They know—and theya of tl that t \ 

t 1} our for ‘es ina | 3 COU iting 

f and many of them will, in as t time, be} 

the sod in the se distant islands. T1 l that to bev 


their alma mater they must meet with eae and enti 


all difficulties and dangers that may await them. 


roess 


War Revenue. 


abet: 


VINCENT 


sat 


HON. BOREING 


OF KENTUCKY} 
7 nw . 7 . » . Y> are . ate 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thurs lay, I ebru . 
On the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of t 
to the bill (H. R. 12394) *“*to amend an act entitled ‘an act to} 
. 1d means to meet war expend I yr other purj 
June 13, 1898, and to reduce taxati ler.”’ 





Mr. BORELNG said: k 
Mr. SreaAKER: The internal-revenne system in the U! 
States isa result of the civil war of 1861. A war tax wa 
levied upon the business transactions and industries of U 
try, toge sther with an income tax, in order to raise mo! 16y | 
on that war, at the close of which the country was invo lV 
ebt of more than $2,000,000,000, And in order to liquidat 
inde sbtedness and to pay the extraordinary expenses that to 
the war, as such unusual expenses always follow a war, the 
annoying and most unobjectionable prov risions of the = tax \ 
t was n 
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the policy of the Government to place this burden upon such in- 
dustries and products as the people could do without and leave 
the necessaries of life free from taxation for these purposes. 

When President Harrison turned over the reins of Government 
to his suecessor, Mr. Cleveland, in 1892, this indebtedness had been 
reduced to $585,000,000, but in time of profound peace, when the 
Democratic party had full sway in every department of the Goy- 
ernment, from 1892 to 1896, the public debt was increased by nearly 
$300,000,000. When the country became involved in war with 
Spain in 1898, with this indebtedness against us, in order to pro- 
vide revenues to carry on the war against Spain the Congress of 
the United States enacted the present law providing for the taxes 
that are now be'ng collected. This war having been fought toa 
successful conclusion, we are now asked by our constituency to re- 
lieve them of this war tax. But we are again confronted by the 
fact that we have more than a half billion of the war debt of 1861 
increased by about $300,000,000 indebtedness that was inherited 
from the Cleveland Administration, coupled with the extraordi- 
nary expenses resulting from the Spanish-American war. 

Our constituents, of course, are not all agreed as to what arti- 
cles or items of taxation should be relieved. But, as is usual in 
such cases, each class is awake to its own interest. I have been 
glad to note in the correspondence of my constituents that the 
people of the eleventh district of the State of Kentucky base their 
request not upon the claim that the war tax is oppressive upon 
the people at this time, but upon the grounds that at term of the 
stamp tax is more or less annoying to them in the transaction of 
business. Special complaint is made about the tax on patent medi- 
cines, bank checks, telegrams, deeds, mortgages, and notes. The 
fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the genuine and permanent prosperity 
that came to the country with the return of the Republican party 
to power in the United States has so stimulated all our industries, 
encouraged business, extended trade and commerce, and thereby 
furnished new markets for the products of our farms and factories, 
that it has given employment to all our people with increased re- 
muneration and made the payment of taxes easy. I therefore as- 
sume that the present war tax is not oppressing any class of our 
citizens. 

I am opposed to any further reduction in collection of revenues, 
excepting in so far as to relieve the people from the annoyance of 
the stamp tax, and, in fact, Mr. Speaker, if I were to follow my 
individual judgment rather than to be guided, as I am, by the 
wishes of my constituents, I would make no change in the present 
law at all until we have met the unusual expenses following the 
war, and curtailed the indebtedness of the Government at least 
down to where it was at the close of Mr. Harrison's Administra- 
tion. When times are prosperous and money and capital em- 
ployed to the profit of both, I believe that both the people and the 
Government should pay their debts. It is true that the splendid 
indorsement given the Republican Administration by the reelec- 
tion of President McKinley in 1900 has strengthened our credit 
and confirmed the confidence of the business world in our insti- 
tutions, but we should not overlook the fact that along with our 
unmeasured advancement, increased wealth, and enlarged pos- 
sessions, involving new duties and the solution of great problems, 
comes proportionately increased responsibilities, and should the 
United States unfortunately become involved in foreign compli- 
cations that would result in war a large public debt might prove 
an embarrassment to us. I am therefore of the opinion that the 
wisdom and propriety of liquidating our public indebtedness at a 
time when the payment of taxes oppresses no community or 
interest will be approved by the people generally. 

I congratulate the House conferees on their success with the 
Senate members of the conference committee in securing the lib- 
eral concessions that have been made on the stamp tax in their 
report now under consideration. Since we have decided to re- 
duce the war revenues by removing a portion of the taxes, I believe 
the present billis the best attainable, and shall therefore give it 
my support. But in doing so I desire to state and emphasize the 
fact that the exceedingly liberal reduction upon beer does not 
meet with my approval. I voted against that reduction in the 
Committee of the Whole when it was made in the House, notwith- 
standing I had received letters from the breweries all over the 
country complaining of the excessive burden placed upon their 
business by existing law. I am now opposed to the reduction 
provided for in this bill, because it is contrary to the policy of the 
Government as expressed in the Republican Administration for 
forty years, and is not demanded by the people that I represent 
and does not commend itself to my judgment. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent a sober constituency. There is but 
one brewery within the limits of my district, and neither that 
brewery nor any citizen of my district has made any protest, either 
to or through its Representative in Congress, against the provision 
of the present law, and while I have no war to make upon the in- 
stitution, I am free to say that the majority of the good citizens of 
the 19 counties that I represent would be willing to see the brew- 
ery and whisky interest taxed todeath. Iam well aware thatsome 
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temperance people oppose the taxation of alcoholic industries in 
any form or degree, because, as they think, it recognizes the valid- 
ity of these institutions, and not because they think they ought to 
be allowed toexist. Butas they doexist and wield their influence 
for evil, 1 believe it is both wise and properto compel them to bear 
a liberal share of the burdens of taxation to support the Govern- 
ment. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the brewery interest is well able to take 
care of itself. Unfortunately, as I believe, oppressive taxation 
has not been able to destroy them or even to reduce their num- 
ber or influence, although the contrary has been advocated upon 
this floor by their numerous and strong advocates. The Congress 
of the United States, in my judgment, will do well to note the 
constantly growing sentiment of the people of the United States 
against the alcoholic traffic in all forms. The whisky traffic is 
the growing evil of the times. I am not here to advocate the 
course of Mrs. Nation in Kansas, or the forcible destruction of 
saloons in any State. The people of the United States did not 
indorse the action of John Brown in his efforts to liberate the 
African slave in this country contrary to law, yet his unwise and 
ill-guided action indicated that slavery was doomed and must go. 

Drunkenness is to-day sapping thé foundation of the American 

tepublic by its destructive force against the young manhood of 

the nation. The appeal for the relief of the breweries, therefore, 
does not commend itself to the public conscience. I repeat that 
the great majority of the 50,000 voters in the district I have the 
honor to represent stand for temperance and vote the Republican 
ticket. The counties that compose the district give more than a 
thousand majority to the county. The temperance sentiment 
throughout the South is wider than the political parties and 
broader than the religious creeds, and far more comprehensive 
than the Prohibition party. If a vote could be taken independent 
of politics the people of the South, in my opinion, would vote 
against the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
United States. My vote, therefore, for this bill carries with it no 
indorsement of the saloon interests of the country. I accept the 
measure as the best that can be had under the circumstances, 
feeling assured that the same will be accepted and approved by 
my constituency. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13729) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department r the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 192 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to have the substitute bill which I 
submitted a few moments ago considered by the House at the 
present time. as we have comp!cted the sections relating to appro- 
priations for post-office clerks. Inasmuch as it is the intention of 
the chairman of the committee to reserve a point of order upon 
this proposition, I wish to call the attention of the House to a few 
facts in connection with this maiter. I therefore ask that I may 
be permitted to speak on this matter at this time. I offer the 
amendment which I sent to the Clerk's desk a short time ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to offer the 
amendment now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. I wish to offerthe amend- 
ment which I sent to the Clerk's desk a few moments ago and asked 
to have printed in the Recorp. I refer to the classification bill 
submitted by the Department, which appears in the report of the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General. It ought to be called the 
Beavers bill, as I believe Mr. Beavers framed this measure. [I 
might add that this whole matter could be very easily adjusted if 
Mr. Beavers’s recommendations were carried out. He knows 
more about post-office clerks’ salaries than any man in the country. 
He is acquainted with the conditions surrounding the work of the 
post-office clerks and he could be depended upon to do justice to 
all interests. AsI said before, he is the best official, in my judg- 
ment, who everoccupied the position. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. The amendment is a 
very long one, and I ask to waive the reading of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, the Chair does not think it is within 
the power of the committee to waive the reading of the amend- 
ment. The Chair thinks probably we can arrive at what the 
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gentleman desires. 





The gentleman from Massachusetts desires 


to address the committee on the classification bill. Without ob- 
jection the gentleman from Massachusetts w ill be recognized. 
Mr. FITZGERALD of Massarhuseits. The classification bill 
which I have offered as an amer nt provides for the increase 
of salaries of all post-office cler’ = in the first and second class 


offices of the country. It provides aiminimuin salary of $600, and 
makes provision for increases annually until the snlary reaches 
$1,600, provided the clerk’s services are satisfactory. 

I am greatly surprised that more ir terest is not taken by the 
members of the House in this proposition. Surely there is nota 
member of this body who does not a init the justice of the de- 
mand of the post-oflice clerks that a classification bill should pass, 
yet when the matter is being discussed comparatively few of the 
members seem to take any interest in the proposition. I presume 
if an election was approaching, and the votes and influence of the 
post-office clerks were needed, every member would be on his feet 
shouting for the classification bill. [Applause. ] 

I have taken a deep interest in the post-office clerks classifica- 
tion bill since I have been a member of Congress. The only time 
that I have seen any great desire on the part of the members of 
the House to do anything for the clerks was two years ago, when, 
on a proposition to increase the salaries in some of the grades, a 
tie vote occurred. Since then, though I have made repeated in- 
quiry from different members of the committee, nothing tangible 
has resulted in the shape of a favorable report. When members 
of the committee are asked why the classification bill is not re- 
ported, almost every one of them replies, ‘‘ Well, I am in favor of 
the clerks’ bill.” Yet nothing has ever been accomplished. Some- 
times the chairman of the committee is blamed, and at other 
times the Speaker, but I do not think it is fair to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility on either of these two gentlemen. 

I believe if either Mr. Loup or the Speaker of this House felt 
that the majority of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
were in favor of the classification bill that neither one of them 
would stand in the way of its being reported. It is an old saying 
that promises are easily made and broken, and I think that the 
post-office clerks of the country have been taken in by various 
members of Congress, who, around election time, promise any- 
thing, and forget everything after they are elected. My experi- 
ence has taught me to believe that the post-office clerks will not 
get what belongs to them until they have men located right here 
in Washington, from their own ranks, to look out for their legis- 
lative interests. 

Every trust and corporation, the Army, the Navy, the Revenue- 
Cutter Service, in fact every branch of the Government service 
except the postal service, whenever anything concerning their in- 
terests is being considered by Congress, are represented in the 
committee room and in the lobbies of the Capitol. Why not the 
0st-office employees? Whereamore faithful, honest, and efficient 
one of public servants in this world to-day than the post-office 
clerks? |Applause.] Whatmore responsible duties rest upon any 
class of men in the world than those which rest upon the shoulders 
of the post-office clerks of this Government? They must be honest, 
vigilant, sober, industrious, and painstaking. 

Only the brightest of those who pass a severe civil service ex- 

amination are appointed, and these men are required in most 
instances to substitute quite a little while before securing a regu- 
lar appointment. In some of the large post-offices of the country, 
Chicago and St. Louis among the number, after receiving regular 
appointments the clerks are paid $400 the first year. In Boston 
the past two years the men who were appointed, after substituting 
for a year, were put to work at $500 per year. These are distinct 
violations of the spirit of the Post-Office regulations, which 
provide that all clerks shall receive a minimum salary of £600 per 
year. 
” I desire to bring to the attention of the House at this time a 
sketch of the ordinary clerk’s life in the Boston post-office. What 
is true in Boston is true in every first-class post-office in the coun- 
try, and if there is any member of this House, after he peruses 
this sketch, that thinks the post-office clerk has an easy life or 
decent remuneration I would like to know who he is. 

The character of the work of post-office clerks requires a sound 
body and intelligence above the ordinary. 
quick of movement, and his eyes and body are continually in ac- 
tion. He is on his feet all day and his hours are irregular. This 
is particularly the case of the clerks employed in the mailing di- 
vision. city division, and stations. 

Perhaps the hardest work performed and requiring the greatest 
amount of ability and intelligence is done by the clerks in the 
mailing division. 

The first work required of a mailing division clerk, after pass- 
ing from astamper, is to memorize the post-offices in Massachu- 
setts (S14) as they are dispatched on the railroads leaving Boston: 
also the first separation of the remainder of the United States and 
Canada, making 80 separations in all. 

He is then designated as a separator. 








The clerk must be | 
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| and Los Angeles railroad post-office. 
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Having thoroughly mastered this work, he passes to the grade 
of distributer, which requires the greatest mental activity and 
quickness of body, as upon him depends the proper dispatch of 
mail on his particular case. 

Owing to new railroad connections and other changes he must 
readily forget the previous distribution of post-offices and learn 
the new. Much is left to his judgment in handling doubtfully ad- 
dressed mail; and in forwarding this class of mail he saves much 
time and perhaps much in trade to the careless writer, although 
the latter may never be aware of this. 

A distributer on the New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
case must have in his mind the proper distribution of 7,500 post: 
offices. Of this number 90 per cent are sent to railroad post-oifices 
and distributing offices in these States. 

In the States of Maine and Vermont 75 per cent of the post- 
offices are sent to railroad post-offices and distributing offices, and 
so on through the States of the Union and Canada. 

To illustrate the work of these clerks we will suppose that 
among the thousands of letters dropped in the Boston post-office 
at 5 o'clock p. m. are 11 letters addressed _to the following post- 
offices: First, Wellsville, N. Y.; second, Point Pleasant, N. J,: 
third, Titusville, Pa.; fourth, Johnson City, Tenn.; fifth, Orange. 
Tex.; sixth, Santa Barbara, Cal.; seventh, Oxford, Me.; eighth, 
Cranston, R. L; ninth, Passumpsic, Vt.; tenth, Goshen, N. H.: 
eleventh, North Haven, Conn. 

After being canceled they are passed to the separater, who 
places them in the following boxes: First, New York State; sec- 
ond, New Jersey; third, Pennsylvania; fourth, Southern States: 
fifth, Western States; sixth, Western States; seventh, Maine (Dis, 
eighth, Rhode Island; ninth, Vermont; tenth, New Hampshire 
(Dis.); eleventh, Connecticut. 

These letters are collected by the distributer, who disposes of 
them as follows: First, Wellsville, N. Y., to New York and Dun- 
kirk R, P. O. west of Hornellsville; second, Point Pleasant, N. J., 
to New York and Point Pleasant R. P. O. No. 2: third, Titusville, 

-a., to Buffalo and Pittsburg R. P. O. north of Oil City; fourth, 
Johnson City, Tenn., to Bristol and Chattanooga R. P. O.; fifth, 
Orange, Tex., to New Orleansand Houston R. P. O.; sixth, Santa 
Barbara, Cal., to Ogden and San Francisco R. P. O.; seventh, 
Oxford, Me., to Portland and Island Pond R. P. O., Danville 
Junction to South Paris; eighth, Cranston, R. I., to Providence 
and Willimantic R. P. O. east of Plainfield; ninth, Passumpsic, 
Vt., to Newport and Springfield R. P. O. north of Wells River; 
tenth, Goshen, N. H., to Newport, N. H. (Dis.); eleventh, North 
Haven, Conn., to Boston, Providence, and New York R. P. 0. 

There are exceptions in nearly all cases, and these must receive 
special care. An exception means that mail for certain offices 
must be sent via a certain route at one part of the day and via 
another route another part of the day. As an illustration, take 
two of the above-addressed letters, Santa Barbara, Cal., and N: 
Haven,Conn. Between the hours of 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p, m. mail 
addressed for Santa Barbara, Cal., is made up for Ogden and San 
Francisco railroad post-office, and the rest of the twenty-four 
hours, from 6.30 p. m. to 19.45 a.m., it is made up for Albany 
After midnight and until 
7.30a.m. North Haven, Conn., is made up for Boston, Springfield, 
and New York railroad post-office; from 7.30 a. m. to 8 a, m. it is 
made up for Boston, Springfield ana New York railroad post-office, 
south of Springfield; from 8 a.m to 11 a. m. it is made up for New 
Haven (Dis.), Conn., and from 11 a. m. to midnight it is made 
made up for Boston, Providence and New York. 

Each clerk in the mailing division handles on an average 15,0) 
pieces of mail a day, and the proportion of errors is about 1 to »,0\) 
nieces. 

. The work of the clerks in the paper room, where newspapers n\! 
merchandise are handled, is identical with that of the letter 100 

where letters and circulars are handled. Both of these rooms ar 
branches of the mailing division. 

The work of the clerks in the city division, where mail is hand!ed 
for city and station delivery, is next in importance to that of the 
mailing division, if not as important. : 

3y many, the work of these clerks is considered as intricate 4s 
any other class in the post-office, because of the constant changes 
going on. Firms are daily moving from one section of the city to 
another, and their patrons still address mail to the old address. 
The clerk must send tothe new address and, of course, carrics 
these changes in mind, as he has not the time to refer to postal or- 
ders. He must know whoare box-holders, though mail is not ac- 
dressed to box. He must also know that certain firms have two 
boxes, one for letter and circular mail, the other for newspapers 
and packages. 

Box-holders are continually surrendering boxes and have mail 
delivered by carriers, and firms having mail delivered by carriers 
rent boxes, and thereafter mail is delivered by box. And so there 
is an everlasting change going on, and clerks must keep these 1” 
mind or their value to the post-office ceases. ly 

Clerks in the stations of a large office like Boston not only 
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perform all that is required of clerks in the mailing division and 
city division, but also to issue money orders and handle registered- 
mail matter. 

There are many other details in connection with the work of 
the clerks in the foregoing divisions and stations which would 
take up much space here, but the facts given above are deemed 
sufficient to give an idea of what is required of post-office clerks 
in these divisions and stations, which are the important branches 
of a post-office. 

There may be some member of this House who feels that a post- 
office clerkship is a sinecure, but if any such member will look 
over the statement I have just made, when it is printed in the 
ReEcorD, and weigh the facts contained therein carefully, he must 
agree that the post-office clerk deserves every consideration that 
the classification bill affords him. Gointo any of our large city 
post-offices at election time or during the holiday season and you 
will find these men working like slaves with no let up until every 
piece of mail is attended to. Somuch in illustration of this work. 
Now as to salaries. I will now instance a few cases of the injus- 
tices which have resulted to clerks in the Boston post-office from 
the operation of the present system. I will use the initials of the 
clerks’ names. 

J. H. R., city division, entered service September, 1884; entered 
$900 grade in 1891; now receiving $900, after seventeen years. 

D. 8S., city division, entered service October, 1884; entered $900 
grade in 1891; now receiving $900 after seventeen years. 

E. B. C., city division, entered service 1885; entered $900 grade 
in 1894; now receiving $900 after sixteen years. 

W.H. T., city division, entered service June 1886; entered $900 
grade in 1895; now receiving $900 after fifteen years. 

W.J.C., city division, entered service April 15, 1886; entered 
$900 grade on May 4, 1895; now receiving $900 after fifteen 
years. 

J. E. M., city division, entered service 1886; entered $900 grade 
in 1894; now receiving $900 after fifteen years. 

W. W. M., mailing division, entered service September 16, 1884; 
entered $900 grade in 1890; entered $1,000 grade in 1899; now re- 
ceives $1,000 after seventeen years. 

E. W. F., mailing division, entered service October, 1881; en- 
tered $800 grade July, 1889; entered $900 grade July, 1890; entered 
$1,000 grade June, 1899; now receives $1,000 after nineteen years. 

W. A. W., foreman in station case, entered service January 
25, 1876; entered $1,000 grade July, 1889; entered $1,100 grade 
July, 1895; entered $1,200 grade July, 1897 (appointed foreman); 
now receives $1,200 as foreman, after twenty-five years, 

A. B. L., mailing division, entered service 1883; entered $700 
grade July, 1889; entered $800 grade July, 1890; entered $900 grade 
February, 1897; entered $1,000 grade July, 1899; now receives 
$1,000 after eighteen years. 

C. J. F., mailing division, entered service October, 1882; entered 
$900 grade July, 1890; entered $1,000 grade July, 1899; now receives 
$1,000; eighteen years. 

Joseph A. D., mailing division, entered service April 15, 1875; en- 
tered $1,000 grade August 12, 1890; now receives $1,000; twenty-five 
years. 

Frank T., mailing division, entered service 1875; entered $1,100 
grade in 1890; now receives $1,100; twenty-six years. 

Eugene R., mailing division, entered service 1885; entered $700 
grade in 1890; entered $800 grade in 1892; entered $900 grade in 
1897; entered $1,000 grade in 1900; now receives $1,000; sixteen 
years. 

John J. C., mailing division, entered service May, 1886; entered 
$600 grade in 1889; entered $700 grade in 1890; entered $800 grade 
in 1592; entered $900 grade in 1897; now receives $900; fifteen years. 

W.H.D.S8., mailing division, entered service October 1, 1886; 
entered $600 grade 1889; entered $700 grade in 1890; entered $800 
grade in 1892; entered $900 grade in 1897; now receiving $900; 
fourteen years. 

J. J. B., mailing division, entered service October, 1886; entered 
$600 grade July, 1889; entered $700 grade July, 1890; entered 
$800 grade April, 1892; entered $900 grade July, 1897; now re- 
ceiving $900; fourteen years. 

George A. R., mailing division, entered service December, 1886; 
entered $600 grade July, 1889; entered $700 grade July, 1890; 
entered $800 grade April, 1892; entered $900 grade July, 1897; now 
receiving $900; fourteen years. 

P. J. F., mailing division, entered service April 9, 1889, $480; 
entered $600 grade July, 1889; entered $700 grade July, 1892; 
entered $800 grade July, 1897; now receiving $300; twelve years. 

E. T. G., mailing division, entered service November, 1888, $480; 
entered $600 grade July, 1889; entered $700 grade April, 1892; 
entered $800 grade July, 1897; entered $900 grade July, 1899; now 
receiving $900; twelve years. 

V. E. B., mailing division, entered service October, 1888, $480; 
entered $600 grade July, 1889; entered $700 grade October, 1894; 
entered $800 grade July, 1895; entered $900 grade July, 1899; now 
receiving $900; twelve years, 
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D. E. S., mailing division, entered service July, 1887, $480; en- 
tered $600 grade July, 1889; entered $700 grade; entered $800 grade 
July, 1895; now receiving $800; thirteen and one-half years. 

L. T. K., mailing division, entered service October, 1887, $480; 
entered $600 grade July, 1889; entered $700 grade; entered $800 
grade July, 1893; now receiving $800; thirteen and one-half years. 

T. F. H., mailing division, entered service November, !889, $600; 
entered $700 grade in 1894; entered $800 grade in 1807; now receiv- 
ing $800; eleven years. 

J.J. W., mailing division, entered service July, 1890, $600; en- 
tered $700 grade July, 1894; entered $800 grade July, 1897; now 
receiving $800; ten years. 

). F. E., mailing division, entered service February 21, 1875; 
entered $900 grade December 1, 1885; entered $1,000 grade July 1, 
1895; now receiving $1,000; twenty-six years. 

M. A. W., city division, entered service July 25, 1894, $600; en- 
tered $700 grade September, 1894; entered $#00 grade July, 1899; 
now receiving $800; seven years. 

W. R. G., weigher, entered service November, 1889, $600; en- 
tered $800 grade, 1895; now receiving $800; eleven years, 

F. C., mailing division, entered service 1890, $600; entered $800 
grade in 1897; now receiving $800; ten and one-half years. 

C, C., mailing division, entered service July, 1884, $180; entered 
$800 grade in 1896; now receiving $800; sixteen and one-half years. 

J.J. D., mailing division, entered service 1887, $180; now re- 
ceiving $900; thirteen years. 

T. D. F., mailing division, entered service November, 1888, $480; 
entered $600 grade July, 1889; entered $700 grade October, 1891; 
entered $800 grade July, 1897; now receiving $800; twelve years. 

A scrutiny of this list shows that Mr. Loup is somewhat mis- 
taken in his statement made the other day when he said, * our bill 
provides annually a sufficient amount of money for the gradual 
promotiou of these men from $600 to $700, from S700 to $800, and 
from $800 to $900, and so on up to $1,400 as they shall prove their 
efficiency in the service.” ; 

I think the salary of theclerksin the postal service of the United 
States to-day averages less than $800 a year, and when you con- 
sider the character of service rendered they are not only the 
poorest paid of all classes of Government clerks, but are poorer 
paid than clerks in any ordinary business establishment. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The post-office clerk must be honest, because he is constantly 
surrounded by temptation in the form of money and valuables of 
all kinds sent through the mails; he must be tireless, as well as 
quick in action, ready to move at an instant’s notice in order to 
facilitate the transmission of the mail; he must be unusually 
accurate, discerning, and of good judgment in order that letters 
may not go astray and that mail improperly or insufficiently 
addressed may reach its rightful owner. 

A good post-office clerk must possess all these qualities, and yet 
this great Government of ours, that will spend in the two sessions 
of this Congress over a billion and one-half dollars, denies even 
scant justice to this deserving class of men. 

How would any member of this House like to start out to- 
morrow with a wife and family of children to feed, clothe, and 
educate on a salary of $800 ayear? Yet this is the average salary 
paid by the United States Government after ten years of service 
in all the large cities in the country. 

In our large cities the cost of living is a great deal higher than 
it is in our towns and villages. and this fact ought to be taken 
into consideration, as well as the fact that the cost of living has 
gone up a great deal all over the country the past three or four 
years. 

The clerks who pass the general examination here in Washing- 
ton start in at a salary of $1,000, work seven hours a day, get 
thirty days’ regular leave, and generally take thirty days’ sick 
leave; yet we pride ourselves on being a Government where every 
man has an ejual opportunity. 

There might be some excuse for not meeting the demands of the 
post-office clerks if the revenues of the Government were deficient, 
but when we witness the spectacle of millions being paid as pre- 
miums to redeem bonds that had not matured in order to take the 
money out of the Treasury and put it into circulation, as was the 
case repeatedly last year. it shows that the dollar, not the man, is 
the governing factor in this country to-day. We need not go out- 
side the Post-Office Department itself to find plenty of avenues to 
obtain all the money necessary to put the post-office clerks of the 
country on a substantial classification basis. Every student of 
the postal business admits that the railroads are greatly overpaid 
for carrying the mails. 

Professor Adams, in his report on railway-mail pay, states ‘‘ that 
the railways of the country during the last quarter of a century 
have been benefited by improved methods of manufacture and 
changes in the price of equipment and supplies quite independ- 
ently of the economies introduced as the result of increased traftic, 
and that $3,000,000 could be reasonably taken each year from the 
amount paid to the railroads for mail transportation.” If this is 
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timony of this expert, who is admitted by the members of 
the Postal Commission representing both sides of this Chamber 
the formed man in this country on the question of 


to be best Inlo 
railway-mail pay, why did not the Post-Office Committee tak« 

me action, reduce the money paid to the railroads by this 
amount and transfer this sum to the appropriation for salaries 
for post-office clerks? The railroads of the country do not need 
this money in order to earn good dividends, as a glance at the 
price of railroad securities now and three years ago will show phe- 
nomenal a s in the price of all railroad stocks and bonds. 
I desire to submit at this time a short table, which shows very 
interesting data: 
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Weight of mail matter from which no 
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This table shows that 56.31 per cent of the total weight of mail 
matter which is carried on the railroads of the country furnishes 
no revenue to the Government and that 48.40 of this percentage 
is charged to equipment. 

A further glance at the figures show that 381,657,766 pounds of 
the mail carried is second-class matter, and when you consider 
that the Government receives but $3,527,032 and pays out $20,- 
749,435 for the transmission of this classof mail matter, not count- 
ing the post-office expenses, which must amount to $10,000,000 
more, it is easy to see how a gre: 
branch of the service. Therefore I say it it clearly within reason 
to argue that if the House is disposed to treat the post-office clerks 
fairly there are plenty of opportunities to make radical changes 
which will give the clerks what they ask without costing the Gov- 
ernment a dollar. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask why would it not be just as 
well to equalize the salary by cutting down somebody’s pay as by 
eternally equalizing them in putting salaries up? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. If the gentleman from 
Missouri feels that way about it, why does he not put his idea into 
force? I believe this to be the greatest and richest Government 
on earth, and [I know we can afford to pay living salaries to our 
postalemployees. The two sessions of this Congress will authorize 
the expenditure of a billion and one-half dollars, and vet we are 
told we can not afford to put into effect the post-office clerks’ clas- 
sification bill. The post-office clerk is accorded the poorest treat 
ment of any of the Government employees, and I believe in giving 
him a chance to live. [Applause. | 

Mr. CLARK. Did you ever hear of any of them resigning 
because they did not get enough? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts, 

Mr. CLARK. How many? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Ihave known many men 
to resign. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri that I do 
not think any man is getting very far ahead in this great country 
that will give his services for twenty-six years and not be able to 
obtain more than $720, after having passed through that period in 
faithful service. I think he isa pretty mean boss who, withample 
funds, will continue him on such a small salary. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If he had gone out at first and gone 
to doing something else he might have amounted to something. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts. Yes, he might; and if 
he had worked for a private firm as faithfully as he had worked 
for the Government he would be far better off. I think as a mat- 
ter of fair play we ought to begin to pay these people decent sal- 
aries and give them a proper and necessary increase of their 
salaries. I have not noticed any member of Congress trying to 
reduce the salary paid to Congressmen's clerks. I suppose they 
earn $1,200, while the post-office clerks loaf and grow fat. I will 
not take up the time of the House longer. I think it has been 
proven beyond a doubt that the post-office clerk is poorly and 
shabbily treated by the Government, The fact that out of more 
than 700 clerks in the Boston post-office but 147 received an in- 
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| crease last year proves if all places were treated like Boston that 


a clerk would receive an increase of $100 every five years, and 
starting in at five hundred, as they are now doing in Boston, at 
the end of twenty-five years he would be receiving $1,009. 

In other words, after twenty-five years’ service he would receive 
the same pay as the average clerk in most bureaus of the G 
ernment receives starting in, 

This is not fair; it is not honest; and I hope that some day the 
House will do this vast body of honest, reliable, and faithful men 
equal and exact justice. The average man in the postal service 
by the very nature of things must dress neatly, travel in decent 

ociety, associate with gentlemen, and enjoy some of the pleasu 
Live and let live has always impressed me as an 
Let us act that motto to this vast army of 
serving men, who are the right arm of the business and social] 


)V- 


| terests of the country and on whose efficiency, integrity, and sk 


| the great interests of this country so much depend, 


| many of them and am glad to say that the old associations are 


passage of a proper bill. 





{Grea 
plause. | 

Many of these clerks are my personal friends. I grew up with 
not forgotten. I meet them on the street, talk with them at the 
club,and many of them visit my home, where I am always ela 
to see them. 
them. 

1 realize that nothing can be done in the few remaining days 0 
the present Congress, but I appeal to the members of the House, 
particulary to the members of the Post-Office Committee. to give 
earnest and serious attention to the Post-Office clerks c! 
tion bill to the end that when the next Congress meets an int: 
ligent, sincere, and successful effort can be inaugurated for the 
[ Applause. } 
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I know their condition and appeal for justice for 


The Late Representative John H. Hoffecker. 
SPEECH 
OF 

HON. W. B. SHATTUC, 
OF OHIO, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Saturday, February 16, 1901. 
resolution 
now suspended th 
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The House having under consideration the following 
‘Resolved, That the | ess of the House be 
nity may be given for tribute to th 
ute a member of the House Rep 
‘Resolved, ar mark of respect tothe mem 
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1of his eminentabiities a ting 


servant, th mnclusion of these exercise 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the > 

‘‘Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these r¢ 
to the family of the deceased’ 

Mr. SHATTUC said: 

Mr. SeEAKER: To the large number of his associates in C 
gress who, like myself, had the valued privilege of know 
late Representative JoHN H. HOFFECKER intimately w 
indeed, to every gentleman in this body, of which he was s 
ful and prominent a ntember—the shock of the suddennes 
demise at his home in Delaware last summer will be viv 
sadly recalled by these tributes of respect and love which ' 
day pay his memory. 

The location of his apartments in this city while in ai 
upon the sessions of Congress made of him a close neig 
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e House, at the cx ~ lall star 


| mine, and our cordial relations with each other were added 


made more pleasurable by this fortunate circumstance dui 
long period in which I enjoyed his society; and I feel a s¢ 
gratitude that I was thus enabled to enjoy his compan! 
when our duties in this Chamber did not interfere with our | 
ant and, to me, profilable intercourse. 

Mr. HorreckeER possessed that sincere cordiality of man! 
that nobleness of character, inborn politeness, considerate | 
ness and geniality for everyone with whom he came in col 


| which is epitomized and best described in the phrase, ‘‘a 


man of the old school.” While I have seldom met anyon 
appearance has so impressed me with respect and confid 
did his, his personality and character commanded the respect 
confidence which his appearance inspired, and much of the 
cere regard and friendship that came to him were begotten 0! 
own sincerity and confidence in mankind. ; 

His long and exceptionally successful career as a man of affa 
his energetic service in various important enterprises in the me! 


} 


| cantile world, his public life, and his great trust in men, with! 


| 


natural kindliness of heart and nobility of character, com! ay 
to create in him what a famous philosopher aptly terms ** a Witt 
affinity” which impelled him naturally and without effort, wit) 
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neither deference nor condescension, to be to the great and less of 
the world, to the high and low, always the same courtly, genial, 
amiable gentleman. 

His home life was beautiful and inspiring in its refinement and 
simplicity, and the same noble qualities which brought to him 
the love of his friends were possessed by his devoted wife and 
children. Indeed, Ido not think there existed a more touching 
example of the best American home life in its Christianity and 
culture and devoted love than was formed by this family, and in 
the Camise of the kind and loving husband and father they are 
indeed sorely bereaved. 

Others here will speak of his valuable and faithful services in 
this House. Seldom has ‘‘the common duty of each day been 
more uncommonly well done” than by Mr. HorreckErR. His ca- 
pacity for ceaseless work was remarkable, his large private inter- 
ests combining with his duties here to keep him constantly en- 
gaged, while his interest in humanity and his unselfish desire to 
help others less fortunate impelled him to find ample time to help 
countless of his acquaintances; and it was while faithfully attend- 
ing to his duties as a Representative of his people that he passed 
away. 

His personality and character won for him countless friends in 
all walks of life, who sincerely loved him and who deeply mourn 
the loss of his companionship and of the helpfulness of his Chris- 
tian character and great kind heart; and though many of them 
could praise his virtues more eloquently than I, yet none could be 
more grateful for the friendship of the companion who has been 
called away and whose memory I revere. 


Our Relations with Cuba. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. TOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 7, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 13850) making appropriations for the diplomatic and con- 
sular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902. 

Mr. SCUDDER said: 

Mr. CHarrMan: I will avail myself of the latitude permitted in 
the discussion of this bill to direct the attention of the House to 
the Cuban question; and in that connection it is both interesting 
and instructive to consider the situation in Egypt, because there 
is a close parallel between the circumstances out of which that 
situation arose and the circumstances of our present relations with 
Cuba. There is no subject upon which the British Government 
has been more generally and constantly and severely criticised 
than its continued occupation of the land of the Pharaohs. It 
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matter of fact,our dominant purpose was that of destroying a 
régime under which savagery flourished in its most odious and 
cruel forms and setting up instead the machinery of a true and 
lasting civilization. We shall not discharge in honor the duty we 
have voluntarily assumed by a mere technical observanco of the 
Teller resolution. We have promised to Cuba peace, order, equal 
rights, security for life and property, justice, and material prog- 
ress. Does any sane man believe that these results are likely to 
be attained by approving the proposed Cuban constitution and 
surrendering the destinies of the island to the former insurgent 
leaders? 

Mr. Chairman, it is unpleasant, but not surprising, that the 
revolutionary element which is in control of the Cuban constitu- 
tional convention should be antagonistic to the idea of recognizing 
in us any rights, or to the pressing present necessities of the United 
States, in their formulation of the basic law for their little coun- 
try. It is quite unnecessary to mince words in speaking of tho 
actions or purposes of colored and white leaders like Gomez, Cis- 
neros, and Giberta. They may be honest and sincere enongh, ac- 
cording to their lights, but the kind of liberty and independence 
of which they dream is the independent liberty of the successful 
revolutionary chief to own, run, and loot the state for his own and 
friends’ advantage. The Cuban question is not one of party. 
Nothing could be worse for the Democracy than to take the oppo- 
site view of it. The birth of a new nation, on territory that God 
and nature intended to be a part of the United States, and which 
will be some day, is a matter not to be entangled in the meshes of 
domestic politics. 

The constitutional convention delegates in Cuba should study, 
then seek to meet the wishes of the United States. After spend- 

ng millions of dollars in money and sacrificing many lives we are 

in a position to make demands upon the island much more severe 
than any we will make, and still the Cubans would have no cause 
to complain. We are not seeking to govern tho island, and we 
should not seek to, it is unnecessary; time will bring it to us, 
the Cubans themselves will petition it, but we are entitled to 
exercise a protectorate which will guard Cuba from foreign foes 
and prevent her from becoming the prey of other nations. Wo 
should have conceded to us the right to intervene in order that no 
harm may come to her and that a stable government may be 
maintained. We also should have the privilege of establishing 
naval stations. 

All these things Cuba ought to be more than willing to grant, 
but it seems that the convention delegates have very little grati- 
tude, and some of them are even talking loudly about possible war 
with the United States if we fail to get up and out uncondition- 
ally. That kind of talk is nonsensical; but it shows what might 
very readily happen in the future if a few hot-headed individuals 
should be permitted to control Cuban affairs, and should the 
island be allowed to cut away absolutely froin the United States. 





| To prevent any possible trouble in the future we should insist on 


| our right to intervene. 


We neither wish Cuba to get into difti- 


| culties with foreign powers nor to be continually torn up with in- 


went there in 1882 in order to suppress the insurrection of Arabi | 
Bey and to strengthen the tottering authority of the Khedive | 


Tewfik Pasha, and when it went there the Government, then in 
the hands of Mr. Gladstone, made the same blunder which Con- 
gress made in adopting the Teller resolution. It declared that the 
occupation of Egypt was only temporary, and that it would cease 
when its purpose had been served. That was eighteen years ago, 
and it has not ceased yet; but so great and manifold have been 
the benefits of which it has been the source that every intelligent 
observer has been constrained to acknowledge that its cessation 
is neither to be expected nor desired. Yet the British Govern- 
ment was just as formally and strongly pledged to evacuate Egypt 
as the Teller resolution pledged us to evacuate Cuba, and even 


more so, as the assurance which Mr. Gladstone originally made | 
in one of those fits of sentimentality to which he was periodically | 


subject was weakly and unwisely reiterated by more than one of 
his successors. But the British forces remain in Egypt and no 
one doubts that they will indefinitely stay there. 


Those of our people who are now engaged in demanding the ful- | 


fillment of what they are pleased to describe as ‘‘our solemn 


pledge,” the pledge in question being the Teller amendment to | 


the declaration of war in 1898, are making the mistake of regard- 
ing that as the only pledge involved in our dealings with Cuba. 
The truth is that it is one of many and by no means the most im- 
portant. One general proposition was that a state of anarchy ex- 
isted in Cuba; that the conditions of barbarism there prevalent 
were a menace to civilization; that it devolved upon us as the 
guardian of human liberty and free political institutions in the 
Western Hemisphere to correct the intolerable evils and set up in 
their place the institutions of enlightened government. Mr. 
TELLER’S amendment merely explained our motive and disclaimed 


| demonstrate their unfitness and their irresponsibility. 





ternal quarrels. 

But the constitution makers do not see it in that light. They 
object to any supervision onour part. From their actionsit would 
appear they consider the United States to be the obligee, and not 
Cuba. 

Mr. Chairman, this may be accounted for by the fact that Cuba 
is passing through the usual cris's that confronts a state laboring 
under a violent and sudden change of government. At present 
the island is controlled by an element without patriotism, little 
honor, and still less commercial standing in the community—po- 
litical adventurers, in the main, whose sole hope is to govern as a 
means of gratifying their own ambitions and with the expectation 
of political preterment. Until this element is turned down, leay- 
ing aclear road to the better and more conservativ 
cial element, Cuba will be ina state of turmoil. 

Of course, the United States might permit these 
the Santo Domingo idea in Cuba. 


‘and commer- 


people to try 
It might allow them thus to 
il But by so 
anto Domingo 


onest and stable govern- 


doing it would condemn the island to the depthsof S 
instead of raising it to the heights of | 
ment. By some of our own people this is regarded as the best 
policy. Yet, in the light of recent history, the American people 
could never hope to justify themselves for such a wanton and 
criminal course, even though it should be followed at the instiga- 
tion of the present Cuban convention. 

Cuba is rich in natural resources, but money is needed for its 
development, and capitalists will not unlock their money chests 
until adequate protection is promised for investments. In other 
words, until the present political agitation is checked the natural 
development will not be begun in earnest and the island assume 
that state of prosperity to which she is entitled. 

It may be that there are some of the better class of Cubans who 


have followed closely the course of events in this country, and 


the very least infusion of rapacity or selfishness therein. As a | particularly our administrative policies as exemplified in Porto 
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_ Rico and the Philippines, who entertain a strong feeling of dis- | for her. 


trust as to America’s real purpose regarding Cuba. But for the 
existence of that sentiment of distrust the plan for annexation of 
the island to the United States might to-day command much 
stronger support than that openly accorded it in Cuba. Despite 
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There is not another great power in the world of to-day 
that would go to war for the purpose of freeing a weaker nation 

and thereafter, instead of subjugating that nation to its own yoke, 
help it willingly in the establishment of its independent govern. 
ment right at its benefactor’s doors and where it will be capable of 


undeniable blundering in the past, however, it ought not to be | causing infinite trouble and unceasing international complication 


too late to make it clear to the great majority of her islanders 
that their best interests call for union with our great Republic. 


in the future to its savior. 
The people of Cuba should not permit their ungrounded preju- 


Unfortunately for practical results it is too late to inquire into | dices against this country to turn them, snarling and snapping at 
the besotted infatuation of those of our authorities who invested | the hand which saved them from a tyrant’s rod of oppression. 
such notoriously unfit men with political influence and power in They have a sacred duty to perform toward us, just as we have 


Cuba, thereby insuring the present lamentable and threatening 
situation. The mischief has been done—done, seemingly, delib- 
erately and persistently—and we are face to face with its vicious 
consequences. It is obvious now that the pets of Brooke and 
Wood are incapable of leading public sentiment in Cuba to con- 


afford to make ourselves responsible. 
tion of the proposed Cuban constitution under the auspices of the 
old insurgent leaders must inevitably lead to chaos—to conditions 
which we have pledged ourselves to prevent. And itis clearly a 
waste of time to argue and palaver over the Teller amendment 
while infinitely higher and more pressing duties call upon us for 
recognition. What is needed in Cuba, and what we are bound to 
provide, is a dispensation of peace, order, security, and protection 
of vestedinterests. If wefall short in this our national honor will 
be smirched, our national dignity compromised. 

Mr. Chairman, we will be justified in asserting the right to be 
consulted by the Cuban government so far as its relations to for- 
eign powers are concerned. I do not concede that our promise to 
the people of Cuba implies absolute independence, irrespective of 
the conditions existing in the island, and in view of the cost of 
Cuba's freedom to this country in treasure and in blood, gratitude 
should impel her to lean upon America as her best friend and 
protector. That there are influential leaders in Cuba that do not 
take this view of the matter, and, instead, are already talking of 


toward them. A bit of gratitude and friendly feeling on the part 
of the people whom we brought out of bondage would be a pleas- 
ant thing to contemplate just now. Butif the people of Cubaare 
blind to their obligations to us, if they refuse to consider our rights 


, U | and to appreciate the dangers to which they expose us, then all 
struct a governmental system for that island for which we can | 


It is obvious that the opera- | 


| grave obligations in this matter. 


fight, is a phase of the Cuban situation unpleasant to even Cuba’s | 


best wishers in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, a United States protectorate will give to Cuba 
the reality of independence, to the United States the surety of or- 
der, of solvency, of justice, and of peace in Cuba, and to the world 
notice that the United States may be considered as on guard over 


to this nation and to prevent other nations from making any de- 
signs on Cuba an occasion of trouble to ourselves. Local inde- 
pendence, domestic control, with suzerainty of the treaty-making 
and debt-incurring power in the United States, should satisfy the 
people of Cuba and bring order out of the confusion which has 
reigned there for centuries. 

Such a protectorate over Cuba is as necessary as it is consider- 
ate. In few countries in the world are the elements for intel- 
ligent government less and those for unintelligent government 
more than in Cuba. Liberty itself is worth only the value of itin 
order, honesty, justice, decency, and obedience to regulated law. 
Liberty other than that is license, and a license tiat is a curse not 
greater to those that have it than to those affected by relations of 
neighborhood, of commerce, or of interest with it. The world 
knows the United States, but knows not Cuba. Cuba knows the 
United States, but knows notthe world. For herself Cubashou!d 


lean on the United States, and to the world the United States will! | 


stand for Cuba, saying, ‘‘I have underwritten it, and shall be re- 
sponsible for it.” 

These conditions magnify and suffice for statesmanship. With 
us liberty means social order, the supremacy of the law, respect 
for government, for property, and for human life. 
with the Cubans, who now are clamoring against us, we can only 
assume from their past conduct and their present anxiety to be 
freed from our restraining influence. We will not deny them lib- 
erty, but we will forbid them license. This accounts for their 
discontent. Moreover, we can not afford to forget we have an in- 
terest in the suppression of yellow fever in Cuba greater than was 
our interest in the removal of the Spanish Government. We have 
a right to insist upon the protection of our country from that pest 
and menace of Cuba by the Cuban government from the outset. 

Mr. Chairman, Cuba will have its own government and its own 
flag and be in virtual control of its own destinies in the course of a 
few months if she will lay aside suspicions that reflect upon her 
far more than they do upon the United States, and proves by her 


Whatit means | 


actions that she is capable of performing the duties of a civilized, | 


enlightened people; but instead of doing this she proves her unfit- 
ness for the independence she asks by ignoring the plain fact that 
no nation ever did, and no nation ever will or ought to do, what 
she seems to expect the United States to do for her. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not pleasant to have to urge upon one whom 
you have greatly benefited the duty of manifesting a reasonable 
gratitude for such benefits, but it would be well were Cuba to 


this maudlin protest against our enforcement of peace, security, 
and stability in Cuba is as absurd as the hysterical clamor to which 
we weakly yielded in making war on Spain, We have assumed 
We have demolished the only 
sovereignty that ever existed in the islang since Spain's discovery 
in the fifteenth century, and wecan not, without dishonor and dis- 
grace, repudiate the responsibilities we haveassumed. The Teller 
amendment of 1898 contains the least of our pledges. I+ isamere 
overture of altruism—a luxury to be enjoyed only when we are in 
honor free. 

To the fact that ours is the most free, the most liberal, the most 
benevolent, the most progressive, and the most growing nation in 
the world, the Republic can point with confidence, gratitude, and 
legitimate pride. On the fact that the great mass of its citizens 
love it for being that, and serve it to keep it that, the Republic 
safely and calmly leans. The Republic can forgive its traducers 
or misinterpreters, can protect them and can hope for the coming 
of a better mood of mind to them, But even the Republic can 
not suspend or divert the laws of growth in itsowncase, It must 
go forward. 

The reconstruction of Cuba, to be lasting, must be right and 
thorough. The colonial failures of other countries and unhappy 
experience within our own, by precipitating results after the 
civil war, must admonish us to move with sagacity and with 
honor, and, therefore, to move without hurry, without impulse, 


‘ ) g 0 C _ and without fear. 
the island, alike to prevent it from being an occasion of trouble | 


Mr. Chairman, under present conditions I can see but one thing 


| to do, and that is for this Government to be firm in dealing with 


Cuba. We have great interests at stake; we should therefore 
make our requests and desires known to Cuba, and thereafter, if 
necessary, these requests should be put in the form of an ulti- 
matum. I can not believe it will be necessary to go this far, for 


| the probability is that Cuba will yield; but if she does not do so 


| promises with dignity, decision, and equity. 


readily, then our troops must remain until an absolute under- 
standing is reached. 

In pursuing this course our Republic will be maintaining its 
Unworthy of its 
blessings indeed is he who to-day feels not thankful that they may 
soon be extended over further millions of people in Cuba with 
results for good that must be felt to the end of time. 


Baltimore and Potomac Railroad—Elimination of Grade 


Crossings. 


SPEECH 
OF 


ADOLPH MEYER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Thursday, February 7, 1901, 


On the conference report on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1929) to provide for eliminating 
certain grade crossings on the line of the Baltimore and Potomac 
Company, inthe city of Washington, D. C., and requiring said company 
depress and elevate its tracks, and to enable it to relocate parts of its rai 
road therein, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 2 
Mr. SPEAKER: I felt it to be my duty as a member of the Com- 





l- 


| mittee on the District of Columbia to give my support to the bill 


(S. 1929, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session) to provide for elimi- 
nating grade crossings on the line of the Baltimore and Potoma 


| Railroad Company in the city of Washington, and requiring the 


said company to depress and elevate its tracks, and to enable it to 
relocate parts of its railroad therein, and which has now been re- 


show a bit more appreciation of what this Government has done | ported in amended form by the conferees. 
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That the pene of the measure is justified and required by the 
public interests I have no sort of doubt. So far as the railroad 
company is concerned, I have no prejudices either for or against 
it. I would not be willing to do the company an injustice on the 
one hand, or, on the other, to favor any legislation for their benefit 
that did not at the same time harmonize with and promote the 
general interest of the people and especially of this District. I 
may add further that I have no pet scheme to promote. 

This question of eliminating the grade crossings by some feasi- 
ble mode has been before the District Committee for years. 
Naturally there has been considerable diversity of opinion in re- 
spect to plans for effecting it, and the result is that an object the 
immense imporiance of which all persons are willing to concede 
has been postponed. I mean the preservation of human life. In 
every great city of the world, I believe, certainly in London, Paris, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and elsewhere, railroads run 
with their loads of passengers into the very heart of the city, but 
due care is taken not to endanger human life. It is a reproach to 
our legislation that this matter has not been cared for long ago. 

It appears to me that in dealing with this subject the first ques- 
tion to be considered is the safety of human life. I speak not only 
in the interest of the public, but of the corporation using this 
franchise, The corporation is deeply interested in settling the 
matter upon a proper basis. The second matter—and a most im- 
portant one for our consideration—is the convenience of the trav- 
eling public in entering or leaving the city. When I say the trav- 
eling public, Imean not only the people of this city, but the citizens 
of the United States who may have occasion to visit the city of 
Washington. There was a time in the memory of living men 
when Washington and no other American city had a railroad. 
The sinneotinale did the whole business. 

There was a time later when, for quite a while, a traveler on his 
way to New York would have to stop and ride 3 or 4 miles through 
the streets of Philadelphia and take a train on the other side of 
that city. Through travel has disposed of all that business. You 
can not halt the traveler on the outskirts of a great city and com- 

el him to take a long and expensive ride to a hotel orto his home. 
You have to let him come toa depot in a reasonably convenient 
locality, as does London, Paris, New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago. Lifé is not made up entirely of flower gardens, singing 
birds, and esthetics. There must be a plan for utility. We are 
not legislating for the rich exclusively, but if we were, even they 


would prefer a short, safe ride to their homes to an esthetic drive | 


through the Mall. 

Now, that the public and you yourselves insist on having the 
railroad, how will you bring it into the city and where will you 
stop it and locate its depot? Can you have a better general line 
of entrance to the city, where you will work less disturbance to 
important interests, than a route like the one selected by the Bal- 
timore and Potomac Railroad and the one marked out by this bill? 
Can you find anywhere a more convenient location for its depot? 
Remember that this system is one of the great railroads of the 
United States, connecting this city with the North, the East, the 
West, and the South. 

Remember that there was a time, and that not so very far back, 
when this city had but one railroad connecting it with the North 
and the West—the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. That was not 
a very healthy condition of affairs for us, considering the matter 
either from a business or from a military standpoint. It was at 
that time the people of the national capital were gladdened by the 
construction of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, the exten- 
sion of the great Pennsylvania Railroad system to this city. It 
was at that time that the board of alderman and the common 
council of Washington City located the railroad depot on its pres- 
ent site and that this location was confirmed by act of Congress 
approved May 21, 1872. 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that the construction of this addi- 
tional railroad—a great competing line—had much to do with the 
development of the national capital, its increase in business, popu- 
lation, and beauty? 

Listening to some of the debate on this bill one would suppose 
that the only thing to be considered in this and like questions is 
the question of ornamentation and the preservation of every 
square foot of the Mall, so as to please the eye and permit a grand 
pleasure drive. One of the critics of this bill in an official report 
informs us positively that ‘* Washington will always be a resi- 
dence city, and never a commercial metropolis.” 

One of the speakers in the discussion tells us that the city of 
Washington is not a commercial city, ought not to be one, and 
he hopes never will be one. I do not think these gentlemen have 
fully apprehended present conditions or divined the future. This 
city is growing rapidly and steadily. Its commerce or business is 
increasing. Its manufactures are already considerable and are in- 
creasing. Experience has demonstrated that the capitals of all 
great countries grow at a very rapid rate. 

It is true that London has easy access to the sea, but hydraulic 





science may do as much for Washington in the future. Look at 
Paris, an interior city without any navigable stream—an inland 
city—with its vast business industries, manufactures, and wealth. 
Look at Berlin and Vienna—with their wonderful growth and 
great trade. Look at Philadelphia, and compute how much of 
her great wealth and population is due to an export trade by 
water. It is safe to say that this city will havea great and in- 
creasing growth, which will be proportionate to that of this great 
country. It will have something more than grand public build- 
ings, tasteful residences, broad avenues, flower gardens, and the 
like. 

It will have, as it already has, its utilitarian side. It will have 
workshops, industries, poor people as well as rich, and all these 
must be cared for. Washington can not well expand to the south, 
for the Potomac lies in the way, but it willexpand east, north, and 
northwest. Its population will overflow in all these directions. 
It will cross the Potomac to the west. Not merely one bridge, 
but ere very many years there will be three or four bridges con- 
necting this city with the magnificent and beautiful country lying 
west of the Potomac. For all these extensions I hope adequate 
parks will be provided. The poor, the larger class of people of 
only moderate means, who can not quit town or drive about in 
carriages, will want breathing places. The children will want 
playgrounds. You will have to do as much for them as London 
does for her poor people with her spacious parks, They are not 


| connecting parks, but they are there all the same. 


This subject of eliminating grade crossings on the Baltimore 
and Potomac Railroad has presented difficulties, but at last we 
have a bill which the District Commissioners favor, and which is 
favored also by the press and people of Washington City. It is 
also acceptable to the railroad company. It is fair to the com- 
pany,and it ought to be fair. The bill is sustained by the officials 
of the District, whose knowledge of the general subject and of 
every detail of it can not be questioned any more than their dis- 
position to guard the public interests. 

The main objection urged to the bill is that it allows the rail- 
road company to retain the site it now has for its depot, and that 
they are allowed afew more acres of land in order to build a grand 
and commodious depot adequate to the wants of the traveling 
public. I consider this an argument in its favor. We wanta 
large depot for the public, and we want it near where it is now, 
convenient for the public to use. In point of fact, the company 
ought not only to be allowed, but required to construct the depot 
in the locality designated by this bill. 

They are willing to doit, lknow; butif the company was unwill- 
ing, I would insist on it in the public interest. As for the ques- 
tion of money, I hear nobody suggesting that they should pay for 
this additional 14acres. Considering the great convenience to the 
people of this District and of the Union by this improvement, I 
would not stop for one moment to demand money for it. If it 
were a bad arrangement for the general public, I would not let 
them have it at any price. 

And now who is injured by this location and arrangement? It 
is said that the Mall will be destroyed. Thisisall fanciful. Am- 
ple provision is made in the bill even for the pleasure drive, 
though that is not,in my opinion, a vital matter. Theold Mallis 
now divided up into a series of parks by streets running south 
and it is not proposed by anyone, as I understand, to close them. 
You will still have a series of parks, the whole aggregating five 
or six hundred acres, and these I take to be ample for South Wash- 
ington. They are more than enough for the population, present 
and prospective. The peopleliving north of Pennsylvania avenue 
do not use them at all, and are less likely to do so hereafter than 
now. The electric cars carry the people from the body and center 
of the city north, east, and west out of the city. None of them 
care to go to the Mall. 

Sir, behind this clamor and outcry of a few persons I found no 
public sentiment and certainly not any public necessity. The peo- 
ple of thtis city favor this bill. It seems to me the wishes and 
opinions of this people, who are unrupresented on this floor, ought 
to have great weight with us in disposing of this matter. Their 
leading citizens and business men have studied it for years and 
know more about it than we do. 

I believe there is no division of opinion as to the necessity of a 
new bridge across the Potomac, and the argument for a separate 
highway bridge from the railroad bridge appears to be very strong. 
A highway bridge is needed at this point, One has stood there 
for many years. Thereisa large and increasing intercourse with 
Alexandria, which is a growing point, and I do not consider this 
proposition as standing in the way of the proposal for a bridge to 
be situated higher up the Potomac. If there was any conflict, 
preference ought to be given to the connection with Alexandria 
and the country adjacent to both cities. 

When this legislation shail go intoeffect and these improvements 
shall have been completed, I believe it will be a matter of wonder 
and amazement that anyone seriously opposed the bill under 
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which this question received its solution. As to what is the public 
interest in this matter, I am fully in accord with the views of the 
District Commissioners and the people of Washington City. If 
anyone will read the clear and dispassionate statement of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners on this subject, it seems to me he can not fail 
to be convinced that a correct, common-sense conclusion of this 
question has been at last reached. [Applause.] 


Senator from North Carolina. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARION BUTLER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Saturday, March 2, 1901. 


The Senate having under consideration the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13189) making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BUTLER said: 

Mr. PxresipEnT: I gave notice several days ago that I would ad- 
dress the Senate before the close of the present session on the 
resolution which I ofered some time since and on which my col- 
league addressed the Senate on yesterday. The resolution, as 
Senators know, was to refer the credentials of Mr. F. M. Simmons, 
Senator-elect, to the Committee on Privileges and Elections for 
investigation. I do not desire at this late hour to detain the Sen- 
ate a moment longer than duty and the importance of the subject 
demand, but I understand that this is the last appropriation bill, 
and I very much fear from the present outlook that the hour of 
adjournment will arrive before this bill has reached a vote. 
Therefore I am forced to take advantage of this opportunity to 
address the Senate as briefly as possible on the resolution re- 
ferred to. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the paper that purports to certify to the lawful election of 
Mr. F. M. Simmons to be a Senator of the United States from North Carolina 
for six years, beginning March 4 next, be referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

My colleague in his speech delivered on yesterday covered very 
fully in a general way the facts and the law which form the basis 
of this resolution. 1t would be impossible in a speech of any rea- 
sonable length to cover in detail a history of the recent suffrage 
campaign in North Carolina so as to set forth the different meth- 
ods employed in different parts of the State and in different coun- 
ties and in different precincts in overturning the will of a large 
majority of the people at the so-called election in August last. I 
shall therefore later on in my remarks, instead of attempting to 
cover the whole field, take up the election methods resorted to by 
the Democratic machine, under the direction of Mr. Simmons, in 
only one county, and that is my native county of Sampson. I 
take this county for two reasons: First, because I am personally 
familiar with the facts, and can therefore state them of my own 
knowledge; and second, because the crimes against the ‘*‘ repub- 
lican form of government” committed in that county were of a less 
grievous nature than those committed in a majority of the coun- 
ties of the State. A very large majority of the white people of 
Sampson County are Populists, and over a two-thirds majority of 
the legally qualified voters of the county are opposed to the Dem- 
ocratic party. Therefore it would be impossible for many of the 
flagrant crimes of intimidation and violence which were commit- 
ted in many counties where the Democratic machine was numer- 
ically the stronger to be committed there. Thus, if it appears 
from the facts that I shall present from that county that the re- 
sult was secured by fraud and corruption, it will be apparent that 
the result was accomplished by methods more revolutionary in a 
majority of the counties of the State. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the facts with reference to 
the election methods in Sampson County, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to two important points that will govern 
the Senate in the consideration of this case, whatever the facts 
may be. First, while the Senate has in every contested-election 
case from the beginning of the Government up to now failed to 
go behind the returns from a legislature in trying the title ofa 
person to a seat in this body, yet no Senate committee and no 
action of the Senate has ever yet declared that this body would 
not do so if the time arrived when it was justified in doing it. 
In fact, this body has always taken the position, and has taken 
the pains to so declare, that it would do that very thing whenever 
the time and occasion arose that demanded it. In the Turpie 
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case the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections concluded 
its report with the following: 

‘The majority of the committee do not mean to be understood as now com- 
mitting ourselves toan opinion upon the question whether the Senate can not 
refuse to seat a claimant who owes his election to a legislative body which is 
itself the result of fraud or crime—which has overcome the true will of the 
people—even if it have possessed itself of legislative authority and of the 
technical evidence of a rightful character, or whether the judgments of such 
a body as to the title to seats of its individual members are entitled to any 
respect whatever. If that question should hereafter unhappily arise, it wil] 
be dealt wich on its own merits. 

The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] pre- 
pared the report of the committee in that case. 'The question as 
to whether or not a legislature has been elected, as a result of fraud 
or crime, which has overcome the true will of the people has un- 
happily arisen, and is now presented squarely to the Senate. 
Therefore, in the language of the committee in that case, ‘‘the 
Senate must now deal with it on itsown merits.” Ina later case, 
known as the Scott case, the Senate committee in its report says: 

A majority of the committee do not mean to decide that the Senate could 
not refuse a seat to a claimant who is elected by a legislature which is itself 
directly and plainly the result of force and fraud. 

So the Senate committee and the Senate itself have always taken 
the position that while in no case yet presented have they felt justi- 
fied in going behind the returns of a legislature, yet they have 
always expressly declared that it was competent for the Senate to 
do so, and that the Senate should do so whenever it was shown 
that the will of a majority of the people had been overturned 
and the legislature claiming to elect a Senator had held office as 
a result of fraud or force or crime. 

Now, there is just such a case here presented. The showing of 
facts made by my colleague justify and make it the duty of the 
Senate to go behind the returns of the legislature and investigato 
the title of the sitting members composing the majority and to 
determine whether or not the majority do not hold power as a re- 
sult of fraud or force or crime. There has never yet been a caso 
like this before the Senate, for there has never yet been a case 
where there was such flagrant frauds and force and crime to over- 
ride the will of the people and defy the constitution of the State 
and the Constitution of the United States, to say nothing of the 
laws of the State and of the United States. 

Even the present governor of North Carolina, who claims to 
have been elected at the recent August election (so called), an- 
nounced on the stump during his canvass of the State that he 
desired to be elected by lawful means, but that if he could not, he 
was determined to be elected by fraud and force, What were the 
lawful means to which he referred? They were by the use of the 
most unfair, dishonest, thieving, and unconstitutional election 
law that ever disgraced the statute books of any State in the 
Union; an election law that did not require the registrars to take 
an oath to support either the constitution and laws of the State or 
the Constitution and laws of the United States or to obey even the 
provisions of the election law, which was designed to rob a major- 
ity of the voters of their elective franchise; an election law that 
provided that the registrar might ask dozens of questions wholly 
irre’evant, beyond those prescribed by the constitution of the State, 
as to the necessary qualifications of an elector, and which went 
further, and then gave the registrar power to refuse to register an 
applicant after he had not only complied with every constitutional 
rejuirement, but had answered every irrelevant and unconstitu- 
tional question which the registrar might ask, if, forsoot!, the 
registrar was not satisfied he was a qualified voter, and which fur- 
ther denied any right of appeal from the arbitrary decision of such 
an unsworn election official clothed with autocratic and tyran- 
nical powers; an election law which denied to all parties besides 
the Democratic party the right to select and have placed on any 
election board a representative of their own choosing; an election 
law which did not provide a single penalty for registrars and 
judges of election for unlawfully refusing to register voters or 
for unlawfully and willfully denying them the right to vote on 
election day, or for miscounting or throwing out their votes when 
the vote was being convassed; an election law which contained 4 
section denying to an elector who had been unlawfully denied the 
right to register or vote the right of the writ of mandamus, thus 
closing the doors of the court toa citizen who had been disfran- 
chised and outraged in a Republic like ours. : 

Mr. President, I can not take the time of the Senate to recite the 
monstrous provisions of this law from beginning to end, but the 
above citations willserve as examples, and surely they are enoug! 
alone to shock the sense of justice of any and every Senator who 
believes in justice or has the least regard for the fundamental 
principles of arepublican form of government. So when the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor claimed that he desired to be elected 
by lawful means, he meant by an election law which was prepared 
with malice aforethought to subvert and overthrow the sovereign 
will of the people of North Carolina, but realizing that the majority 
against him and his machine was so great, he was constrained 
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to admit the necessity for fraud and force to supplement the infa- 
mous wane such a law. 

Now, Mr. ident, who was the author of this election law 
and thechief conspirator behind its mostinfamous execution? It 
was Mr. F. M. Simmons, who was chairman of the Democratic 
State committee, and who now claims a seat in this body as a re- 
sult of the workings of such an election law, supplemented by 
fraud and force. Therefore, it is not only the right, but, in my 
opinion, it is the highest duty of the Senate to do now what it has 
always declared it would do, namely, to investigate the title of 
the members of the legislature when it appeared that they held 
their seats as aresult of fraud or force or corruption. I say, Mr. 
President, that on this ground the Senate can and should proceed 
with the investigation that my resolution calls for. 

But, Mr. President, there is another ground on which this in- 
vestigation can be made. It is not necessary for the Senate to 
take the position which I have outlined above in order toadopt my 
resolution and refer the credentials of Mr. Simmons to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, and it would not be necessary 
for the committee to make the investigation along that line in or- 
der to find that Mr. Simmons was not entitled toa seat in this 
body. Why? Because the Senate has held that whenever a man 
claiming a seat in this body was himself guilty of bribery or any 
other crime that would unfit one to be a Senator, or that he was 
so connected with fraud, force, corruption, and crime committed 
in the election as to make him particeps criminis, if not the chief 
instigator, that then he would not be a proper person to sit in this 
body, and that, too, regardless of the fact that he was elected or 
not elected by a legislature that was unlawfully elected. In the 
Clark case the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, in a 
unanimous report, declared thatif a person claiming a seat in this 
body were elected proeeey by a legally constituted legislature, yet, 
if that party had himself been guilty of bribing even one voter, 
and even if that vote did not in any way affect his election, then 
he would be declared to be disqualified to sit in this body. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will the Senatorfrom North Caro- 
lina allow me a word right here? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Since this matter is under dis- 
cussion, I wish to express my opinion that the Senate can go be- 
hind the returns of a legislature whenever it thinks the election 
of a person who presents himself for a Senator was unlawful for 
any reason. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very glad to have the opinion of such a 
distinguished lawyer as the Senator from Connecticut on that 
point, and it seems that there can be no question as to the fact 
that a large majority of the best lawyers as well as a large major- 
ity of all the Senators of this body will hold the same view. 

But, Mr. President, I had just passed from that point; I had 
just finished calling the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the committee and this body have always declared that whenever 
a case was presented that raised a question as to the election of a 
legislature by fraud, force, or corruption, etc., that then the Sen- 
ate would go behind the returns of the legislature that elected the 

rson who claimed a seat in this body. It seems that there can 

no question as to that point. The only question there can be 
is as to whether or not that time has arrived, and the facts which 
my colleague presented and which I will present most abundantly 
establish that fact. 

When the Senator from Connecticut interrupted me I was on 
the second a that is, that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of this body, and the Senate also have taken the position 
that whenever a person claiming a seat in this body has been 
guilty of conduct to make him an improper person to sit in this 
body, that then it would be the duty of the Senate after investi- 
gation to declare his seat vacant. Therefore I ask that this reso- 
lution be adopted, referring the credentialsof Mr. F. M. Simmons 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections on the second ground 
as well as on the first ground, in order that the committee may in- 
vestigate his conduct as chairman of the Democratic committee 
in the last campaign and his responsibility for the crimes against 
liberty, civilization, and humanity then committed, and even to 
extend their investigation as to his fitness further, if necessary. 

Mr. President, the Senate will refuse a seat in this body to aman 
who has been guilty of bribing one voter; what will it do with a 
man claiming & seat in this body who has been guilty of conduct 
a hundred times worse? Is bribing one voter or one member of 
the legislature as great a crime against republican institutions and 
against society as unlawfully disfranchising thousands and tens 
of thousands of American citizens? The briber does not dis- 
franchise the voter; he even recognizes the right of the voter to 
his vote. He simply seduces the voter into making merchandise 
of his vote for a consideration. The voter is not disfranchised by 
fraud or force; he is left as a free agent. If he sells his vote, 
he does it of his own volition. It is true that a crime has been 
committed—a crime by the seller and a crime by the buyer; but it 
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does not compare with or measure up to the crime of robbing a 
citizen of his birthright. 

Mr. President, the crime of disfranchisement—illegal and un- 
constitutional disfranchisement—which was conceived, planned, 
and executed by Mr. Sinmmons in the late election in North Caro- 
lina is only a small part of his offense against society and repub- 
lican institutions and Christian civilization. The unlawful, vio- 
lent, revolutionary, and bloody execution of his infamous plan 
was, if anything, greater. If a man who bribes one voter is dis- 
qualified to sit in this body, then the man who now claims a seat 
we representing North Carolina is a hundred times more disqual- 
ified. 

Mr. President, the Senate is face to face with this question. It 
is one that can not be passed over. It must be investigated and 
determined. As I have shown, there are two grounds for such in- 
vestigation: e.ther one of them is sufficient. This is a matter 
about which I have but little personal interest. What 1am now 
saying is from a sense of public duty; and it is the public duty 
that devolves upon the Senate—indeed, a grave public duty. Ifa 
matter of this kind can be allowed to pass, then, indeed, the foun- 
dation stones of the Republic can be undermined without protest 
or redress. 

If the Senate should decide to proceed to investigate this matter, 
then the facts can be and will fully presented to the election 
committee. At the present time I will ask simply to put into the 
ReEcorD the facts relating to one county, to which I have referred 
above. Immediately after the close of the late August election 
the election frauds in Sampson County were reviewed in an arti- 
cle written by my brother, Maj. George E. Butler, and published 
in two editions of a paper I own and publish, namely, the Raleigh 
Caucasian and the Clinton Caucasian. The article is as follows: 
THE PEOPLE OF SAMPSON COUNTY INDIGNANT—THE SIMMONS DEMOCRATIC 

MACHINE FOREVER DOOMED IN THAT COUNTY—ONE THOUSAND WHITE 

MEN DEPRIVED OF THEIR VOTES BY THE DEMOCRATIC CANVASSING 

BOARD—FIVE HUNDRED QUALIFIED VOTERS REFUSED REGISTRATION--A 

GRAPHIC STORY OF DEMOCRATIC OUTRAGES—THE COUNTY STILL POPU- 

LIST, AFTER THE GIGANTIC STEAL, BY 60 MAJORITY—NAMES OF THE 

MACHINE GIVEN—THE FIGHT WAS STRICTLY BETWEEN WHITE MEN—THR 


INVASION OF ARMED RED SHIRTS REVOLUTIONARY AND WILL BE CON- 
DEMNED. 





The Populist majority in Sampson County by Democratic count was 1,400, 
a gain of nearly 1,000 in the past two years. The fight in Sampson was be- 
tween white men with the ratio more than two to one in favor of the Popu- 
lists, and the increased majority this year was caused by the shameful conduct 
of the Democrats by wearing red shirts and importing all the red-shirt cut- 
throats and tramps in adjoining counties to invade our county for the pur- 
pose of terrorizing our people and driving them from their honest convictions. 

The leaders of the Democratic party in Sam n County,and especially in 
Clinton, encouraged and protected this howling mob to the disgust of all 
coon people in the county and to their utter rout and repudiation at the 

volls. 

, With a fair registration and honest count Sampson would have gone Popu- 
list by not less than 2,500 majority. Afterall the stealing they could possibly 
do on the day and night of election we then carried the county by 1,400 ma- 
jority, according to their own count. 

This majority was appalling to them. They did not expect it. They 
hoped by their stealing on the day and night of election, together with their 
fraudulent registration, to carry the county. They decided that this big 
majority must be reduced by the canvassing board on Saturday,and here in 
the court-house of the county,a venerable temple of justice, and in the broad, 
open daytime, in the eepeenes of several hundred good people of the county, 
there was perpetrated the blackest and most damnable outrage ever wit- 
nessed ina civilized country before. The highway robber who sits by the 
roadside for his unsuspecting victim, or the chicken thief who crouches in 
the henhouse in the nighttime, or, meaner still, the sheep thief who walksoff 
with an innocent, crying lamb on his back—any of these in the estimation of 
good people in a Christian community would be regarded as honorable men 
and quntlemnen compared to the measly , ang that called themselves the can- 
vassing board of Sampson County and polluted the county's court-house on 
Saturday, Angust 5. After taking a solemn oath to do their duty before Ged 
and man and to administer justice to all parties, they proceeded while their 
breath was still hot on the Book to throw out Lisbon Township with 247 qual- 
ified voters, Turkey Township with 228 qualified voters, Herrings Township 
with 213 qualified voters, Honeycutts Township with 400 qualified voters, mak- 
ing a grand total of 1,088 qualified votes stolen by a Sampson County Demo- 
cratic canvassing board in one day. 

The Populist party includes more than twice as many white men as the 
Democratic os in this county, and own more than twice the real and per- 
sonal property of the county, and poll more than twice as many votes as the 
Democratic party, yet the Populists were denied representation on the can- 
vassing rd and in several of the townships were refused a judge of elec- 
tion, but appointed Democratsin their stead. The registrars were all Demo- 
crats, and every scheme and subterfuge was resorted to by the registrars to 
prevent Populists and Republicans from ee Voters applying for 
registration were asked all kinds of foolish and absurd questions and required 
to answer upon theiroath. Hundreds were denied registration because they 
could not give theirexact age in days and months, though they swore to their 
exact ege in yearsand had been voting regularly more than a quarter of a 
century. Others were denied registration who swore to their exact age but 
could not tell what year they were born. Others who swore to the day and 
year in which they were born and gave their exact age, but reference to the 
old registration books did not correspond either in the day or the year given 
were denied registration. Nearly were asked if they had listed and pai 
their poll tax, and if not they were disqualified, when the constitutional re- 
quirements to vote in the election law makes no such requirements. 

In many townships men were solemnly asked upon their oath about their 
rivate family affairs. How he and his wife got along together, and other 
oolish and absurd questions, and in many instances if he was not living with 

his wife, or had not n divo , or domestic troubles of any kind, he was 
— disfranchised. In Hall Township a white man was disfranchised 

use he plowed half a day without a plow = After they had denied 
several hundred in the county of registration in the way I have stated above 
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they drove many from the polls by intimidation and threats, and by requir- 
ing them to take solemn oaths about trivial and irrelevant matters and 
threatening them with criminal prensenton for perjury if they made an in- 
correct statement in any particular. Hundreds were registered on strips of 
paper, and these strips were afterwards destroyed by the registrar and their 
names never carried to the registration books at all. 

All of this fraud and deviltry was of no avail. The county grew stronger 
Populist every day. Some other plan must be resorted to. Their next 
scheme was larceny, and it began in this way: 


HONEYCUTT TOWNSHIP. 


This township, the old home of Senator BuTLEr, is a large and strongly 
Populist township. On the last day of registration it could be easily seen by 
the Democrats that the Populists would have a tremendous majority in the 
township. W.A. Baggett, the Democratic registrar, on returning home in 
the evening of the last day of registration, claims that he was assaulted 
about dark in a few hundred yards of hishome by a mob of men and made to 
surrender the registration books. He made no alarm and had no search 
made for the parties, but came to Clinton and reported the fact and had it 
wired to the State papers that the Populists had stolen the book, claiming 
his book showed a registered majority of 27 votes for the Democrats, while 
both Baggett. the registrar, and John D. Kerr, who sent out the libelous re- 
port, knew that it was untrue. 

There was a legal election held in this township, each man taking an 
oath that he was registered, and the registrar, in the absence of the book, 
certifying to the same fact, and passed all that were properly registered to 
the polls, who voted. The actual count after the polls closed showed 2 
Democrats and 241 Populists, and yet in the face of this John Kerr wired to 
the State papers the vile slander upon the ae of Honeycutt Town- 
ship that they had stolen the registration books, as the Democrats had 27 
majority in the township. The canvassing board, at Mr. Kerr's request, 
threw out the entire vote of Honeycutt because they alleged that not all 
the men in the township voted on the day of election. The Populists then 
agreed to give them every man in the township whose name was on the reg- 
istration books and count all not voting as Democrats. This they refused, 
and, after having stolen the registration book from their own registrar, com- 
mitted the double crime by throwing out the entire vote of the township, 
thereby stealing 241 Populist votes in one precinct. 

Their next crime wasin Lisbon Townshi». This is another Populist strong- 
hold. The first registrar the Democrats appointed was given his instruc- 
tion how to proceed with the dirty work of cheating the Populist out of 
votes, and he was either afraid to do it or he was too honest to do it and, after 
registering about 50 voters, resigned. 

The county board of elections then appointed another registrar. He reg- 
istered a few and then he resigned, and instead of sending the book and his 
resignation direct to H. E. Faison, the chairman of the board, he expfessed 
them to J. D. Kerr, to Clinton, via Wilmington, in order to cause delay; and 
consequently for about ten days there was no registrar or registration book 
in the township. The county rd then appointed another, and after con- 
siderable delay he resigned; and then another was appointed, who was a 
ee physician with many sick fever patients, and of course it was un- 

erstood he was to resign. 

The Democrats and Populists of the township then recommended another, 
who was a Democrat and who promised to serve as registrar, and he came to 
Clinton to receive his appointment, but the board refused to appoint him, 
butappointed another man who they knew beforehand wouldresign. Finally 
the last day of registration came and no registrar, and less than one-third of 
the qualified voters in the township registered. Every intelligent man in 
the township and Sampson County thoroughly understands the trouble in 
Lisbon Township. It was a contemptible commeenney between the election 
board and the chairman of the Democratic party of this county and these reg- 
istrars. And to complete their dirty work they took advan of their own 
wrong and not only refused the 148 voters they had denied the privilege of 
voting, but threw out and refused to count the 99 votes properly registered 
and om voting, thereby throwing out the entire vote of township, 
consisting of 247 votes. 

The cause of their cowardly and niggardly conduct is explained by the 
fact that the Populists had about 215 majority in the township. 

Their next steal was at Turkey Township. This was also 2 Populist town- 
ship, and the election passed off orderly and quietly and the registrar and 

udges declared that it was a fair election. When the canvassing board met 
saturday the word was given and passed around by J. D. Kerr, the chief mo- 
gal and adviser for the sheepish-locking outlay,and Turkey Township, with 
ts entire vote of 228, was dumped on the litter heap. Luke Kennedy, the 
Democratic registrar and brother of the Populist candidate for the senate, 
J. T. Kennedy, in order to throw out the township and defeat his own 
brother, took the Holy Book and swore that there was intimidation at the 
polls, but said he was not intimidated, and when asked who was, could not 
name a single man or produce a single witness; yet, upon this hearsay evi- 
dence, which is inadmissible in any court, and evidence which would in- 
competent and insufficient even if it were admissible, this board threw out 
- Tur ey Township. It was done at the instance of the registrar of that 
township, the ungrateful brother of the Populist candidate for the senate. 
It was an ex parte hearing and their conduct is without precedent in North 
Carolina and was without authority of law or shadow of evidence. 

(The Caucasian is informed from another source that five or six witnesses 
were put on the stand to corroborate the Democratic registrar, and every 
one of them swore that there was no intimidation so far as they could see. | 

They began their rascality again when they reached Herrings Township. 
There was another strong Populist township and must be di of. The 
election passed off quietly and satisfactory to eee eeny until the count be- 
gan. The election was held in an old shop and the registrar had himself 
ro off and crouched in one corner of the shop. When he began to count 
all alone, denying the right of any qualified voter seeing the count, as pro- 
vided for in the election law, his reason for not allowing anyone to come 
near him was that it was “too hot.” One of the boyson the outside, in order 
togive this “ hot” registrar more air and ventilation, took off two planks on 
the side of the shop. This trar, when his deviltry could no longer be 
hidden, refused to continue the count, but it was promptly taken up and 
completed by other Democrats, who signed the returns and swore to their 
eorrectness. The judges and registrar who refused to make this count are 
indictable under the election law and the code for failure to perform their 
duties, but their refusing to do so did not invalidate the returns, as substi- 
tutes were appointed who promptly did the work and signed the returns. 


Yet this stultified gang of county canvassers proceeded to throw out the en- 
ire Sewnelp with 213 votes simply because the Populists had a majority of 
votes. 


This brings usto North Clinton Township. This township by actual count 
was Populist by 3 majority, and the Populist poll book in which was recorded 


the name of each Populist voter as he voted verified this statement by show- 
ing a majority of 3 votes for the Populists, yet the Democratic count in this 
ority for the Democrats. It was done in this 
and the count was made by the Democratic 
of election, who not only refused the presence of any spectators to 


township was from 90 to 111 m 
way: The boxes were roped o! 


ju 





verify the count which was demanded, and which is required by the election 
law. but failed to read aloud the names on the tickets, and many of the tickets 
were counted for the Democrats without even being unfolded. This was 
done in the presence of a large number of Populist voters and Populist can- 
didates for office, who, by this arbitrary ruling of the Democratic registrar 
and 7 of election, enforced by Democratic bailiffs, were compelled to 
stand off and see the votes Chey cast counted for men they did not vote for 
and counted for men they would have died before Bez wane vote for. The 
Democratic judge counted all the boxes but the towns ip box, and the Popu- 
list judge counted this box, which showed a majority of 3 votes for the Popu- 
lists in North Clinton Township, and it was so recorded on the tally sheet 
when the count was made. 

In the absence of the Populist judge, the registrar and Democratic judge 
changed this tally sheet after it was signed, to show a Democratic majority 
of about 40 votes. This was done to prevent too great a-variance between 
the township box and the other boxes, and to prevent their rascality from 
being too noticeable. When this township was reached by the canvassing 
board, they passed it over without investigation, as it was one of the two 
Democratic townships in the county. The Populists thereupon demanded an 
investigation. It was at first refused, but sone the appeals of the coun- 
sel for the Populists they finally agreed to admit evidence. The Populists 
aes charges of fraud and irregularities in North Clinton Township, as 

ollows: 

First. The registrar and Democratic judge of election were not sworn on 
the day of election, as required by law. (The Populist judge was sworn. ) 

Second. The counting was done by the Democratic judge of election se- 
cretly and fraudulently, not permitting anyone to see the face of the tickets 
as they were being counted, as is required by law. 

Third. The names on the tickets were not read aloud as required by law; 
in fact, the names on the tickets were not read at all, but counted “ Popu- 
list’ or “* Democrat,” as the said judge chose to count them. 

Fourth. That the counting was so illegal and fraudulent as to changea 
Populist majority of 3 toa Democratic majority of from 90 to11l votes. Upon 
these charges the counsel for the Populists began to introduce evidence, 
offering as many as six men of good character to prove each charge. The 
evidence began to pile up against these Democratic election officials, and it 
was black and sickening to behold. We demanded the tally sheets to prove 
our charges of fraud in the count and show that they had been tampered 
with since they were signed up on the night of the count. We offered the 
Populist jpdge to prove this against them, who would swear that two rows 
of the tally sheet had been erased, as well as the figures which showed a 
Populist majority in the township box, whereas it was made to count 40 
Democratic majority. The Democratic registrar admitted having these tally 
sheets, but refused to produce them to verify our charge. The evidence was 
growirg so large for these dirty fellows that they adjourned the board to 
meet again on Monday morning to continue the hearing. They moet again on 
Monday, and upon coming together, to the dismay and disgust of all decent, 
fair-minded people, they passed a resolution to admit no more evidence 
against their crowd, for it was evident to everyone that a fair and full in- 
vestigation of the Democratic registrars and judges in North and South 
Clinton townships would not only warrant throwing out both these town- 
ships, fraudulently counted Democratic, but would also forever destroy the 
yo and reputation of every mother’s son of them that participated in 
the steal. 

Counsel for the Populists demanded the roll call of the board when they 
passed this disgraceful resolution, and demanded the same when the vote 
was taken to throw out the four Populist townships ahove, but to the dis- 
gust of all the spectators oar, scringed and squirmed and crouched behind 
each other and cast sheep-killing glances on the floor and voted “no,” thereby 
showing to the world that they were ashamed to go on record before the 
withering scorn of an outraged and indignant ome. These are grave 
charges we have preferred against the Sampson County canvassing board, 
and in order that the people may know upon whom to fasten their contempt 
we give their names in full below: 

Chief adviser and rin, ter, J.D, O. Kerr. North Clinton, H. B. Ches- 
nutt; South Clinton. J. A. Beaman; Lisbon, John Johnson; Franklin, Bulie 
Moore; pegeees Bridge, Amos Smith; Turkey, Luke Reuneay: Piney Grove, 
Henry L. Clifton; Halls, Tom Hobbs; Newton Grove, J. W. Bryan; West- 
brooks, Gocrge Warren; Mingo, Eli Wilson; Herrings, Blake Warren; Hon- 
eycutts, W. A. Baggett; Dismal, Lewis Spell; Little Coharie, A. R. Harris; 
McDaniels, Owen Owens. 


SOUTH CLINTON TOWNSHIP. 


The Populists demanded an investigation in this township as well as in 
North Clinton, but an investigation was promptly refused by that immortal 
canvassing board whose names we have given above. 

This township was also safely Populist, but was counted in for the Demo- 
crats by some 75 majority by the same fraudulent methods that were adopted 
in North Clinton Township, with the additional advantage that al) the elec- 
tion judges were Democrats. There was no Populist representation at all, 
and the votes were counted by one man, who counted the tickets ‘“* Populist 
or ** Democrat” according to own wicked proclivities. 

I have enumerated above some of the crime and wickedness of the Demo- 
crats oauias this meus. which has forever disgraced and damned them 
inthiscountry. Our — ©. regardless of party. color, or previous conditi: D8, 
are thoroughly indignant. They could not steal enough to capture thecounty 
or this senatorial district, and they never will. This county, whatever may 
be the alignment of parties in the future, is lost to the Democrats forever. 
Hundreds of men who voted the Democratic ticket in this election have de- 
nounced them and left them since the election. : 

As we have said above, the fight in this county was strictly between white 
men, and why our county should have been invaded by a foreign invasion of 
red shirts and cutthroats, who walked our streets with Winchesters and pis- 
tols, unmolested by ponte authorities, isa blistering shame, and when this 
lawless mob of red shirts, with guns on their shoulders and pistols in their 
belts and murder in their hearts, should be countenanced by civilized people 
and encouraged by protected Christians isa scene not witnessed since the 
Reformation, when Martin Luther thundered at the Diet at Worms and peo 
ple were persecuted and burned at the stake for their honest convictions. 

Here in the year of our Lord 1900 ministers of the gospel, who are chosen 
to teach religious toleration and lead people to Christ, were actually geen 
riding on horseback at the head of this lawless and irresponsible mob of red- 
shirt anarchistsand murderers. “ 

‘* When the fountains are destroyed, what shall the righteous do? 


The above article a red on August 16 in both the Raleigh 
Caucasian and in the é inton Caucasian and was a bombshell in 
the camp of the political enemy. At a mass meeting held in Clin- 
ton on August 18, at which meeting were assembled thousands of 
voters from Sampson, Duplin, Bladen, Cumberland, and Harnett 
counties, this article was indorsed, and the resolution indorsing 
said article was published in the Raleigh Caucasian and the Clin- 
ton Caucasian in the issue of August 23. 
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This bold publication and condemnation of the Democratic elec- 
tion machine of the State created quite a sensation among their 


organization, At first they attempted to vindicate themselves by 
force and threatened violence against the author of the article 
and the committee who indorsed it, but when their attempts in 
this direction were met by force, they decided to vindicate chem- 
selves by resorting to the courts, and accordingly instituted crim- 
inal libel eo not only against the author of the article 
above referred to, but also against 16 prominent Populists of 
Sampson County who constituted the committee that drew up the 
resolution indorsing the article. 

This criminal ore was not instituted in the courts of 
Sampson County, where all of the defendants and prosecutors re- 
sided, but was brought in another county, to wit, the county of 
Duplin, where the Raleigh Caucasian and the Clinton Caucasian 
also circulated. At the December term of the Duplin superior 
court indictments were found against the author of the article 
and the 16 men who had indorsed it, and — were forced to 
leave their native county, together with 200 of their witnesses, 
and journey to a distant county to attend trial. Their defense 
was the truth of the charges contained in the article for the pub- 
lication of which they were indicted, and the proceedings of that 
trial, written by a Democratic reporter and sent out to the Asso- 
ciated Press, are given below and are a fair report of the trial: 

{Correspondence of the Morning Post.] 


THE DUPLIN LIBEL CASE—DEFENDANTS WERE ANXIOUS FOR SPEEDY 
TRIAL—INDICTMENTS QUASHED AFTER ORDER OF CONTINUANCE AND 
DENIAL OF MOTION FOR REMOVAL TO SAMPSON COUNTY. 

KENANSVILLE, N. C., December 7. 

The famous libel suit from Sampson County, in which George E. Butler, 
John E. Fowler, Cicero H. Johnson, and 14 other prominent Populists were 
indicted for libel on John D. Kerr, H. B. Chesnutt, and other prominent 
Democrats, came up for trial here in the superior court Thursday. There 
were able counsel on both sides of the case—Messrs. John E. Woodard, W. R. 
Allen, and Solicitor Duffy for the State, and Messrs. Stevens, Beasley & 
Weeks, Capt. C. M. Cooke, and F. R. Cooper, esq., for the defense. 

A large number of witnesses from Sampson County and elsewhere were 
in attendance, and, on account of the character of the case and the promi- 
nence of the parties, there was much interest manifested in the outcome of 
thecase. The prosecution, after calling their witnesses, announced that they 
were not ready for trial on account of the absence of a material witness and 
asked for acontinuance. The most interesting phase of the case was here 
developed. The defense stated that they were ready and anxious for a trial, 
and claimed that the absent witness for whom the prosecution asked fora 
continuance was one J. C. Peterson, a student at Wake Forest College, who 
had not been subpcenaed until last Sunday, the day before the court con- 
vened. But one of the prosecutors having made affidavit as to the matter 
they could show by this witness, and it appearing material and necessary 
for the prosecution, the judge granted the motion for continuance. 

The defendants insisted upon an immediate trial upon the grourds that 
the prosecution had not used due diligence to procure the attendance of 
their witnesses, while the defendants were ready with the attendance of 125 
of Sampson, by whom they insisted they were 
pre d to prove the truth of the charges contained in tho alleged libelous 
article, and that it would be a great hardship upon the taxpayers of Duplin 
County, who had no interest in the prosecution, as well as upon the defend- 
ants and their witnesses. 

The defendants’ counsel further insisted that if the case should be con- 
tinued it be removed to Sampson County, where all the prosecutors, defend- 
ants, and witnesses reside. 

The defendants, failing to get the case tried at this term of court or to get 
it removed to Sampson County, moved to quash the bill of indictment for 
defects in the bill and for some irregularities in the grand jury. Upon in- 
vestigation of these matters the motion to quash the bill was sustained by 
his honor Judge Moore, and the bills of indictment in both cases against the 
oneneente were quashed, and judgment was entered discharging the de- 

endants. 


Why the prosecution resorted to legal technicality, as appears 
from the above report of the trial, and ran from a public investi- 
gation of the charges which they had brought is difficult to ex- 
plain, except from the fact that they knew that the defendants 
were ready with their witnesses to prove all that was charged in 
the article and more, and therefore they could not afford for those 
facts to be made public and published to the world. 

The article referred to was written immediately after the meet- 
ing of the canvassing board, and, while it is a terrific arraign- 
ment of the election methods in North Carolina in the August 
election, yet it is not a full write-up and does not show up all the 
disreputable methods resorted to by the Democratic machine in 
that campaign. The defendants were not only prepared to prove 
by their witnesses every material charge contained in the article, 
but were ready to prove in addition thereto many more facts 
about the election frauds in Sampson County, among which may 
be cited the following: 

That in Lisbon Township they did not intend that there should 
be a full and fair registration of the qualified voters of that town- 
ship, and prominent members of the election machine of Samp- 
son County openly stated that prominent Populists in that town- 
ship had made themselves officious in ae and therefore they 
intended to see that these Populists did not have an opportunity 
to vote. In order to show that they ad planned to carry out this 
general purpose, I will call attention to the fact that nine different 
registrars were appointed within three weeks in Lisbon Township 
and none of them could be persuaded by the voters of the town- 
ship to keep the books and register the voters, but they resigned 


witnesses from the count 


board of the county, and it is believed that many of these regis- 
trars resigned in pursuance of a general purpose and plan con- 
cocted with the election officials of the county, or they were ~o 
pointed by the election board with the knowledge that they could 
not serve. 

In short, there was a conspiracy to disfranchise the legally qual- 
ified voters of that township by denying them an opportunity to 
register; and this was simply a part of a general conspiracy, which 
was conceived by Mr. Simmons the State chairman, and put into 
execution by the same and by many different methods to secure 
the same results in the different townships and different counties 
over the entire State. 

In Turkey Township, in addition to what is recited in the arti- 
cle, it could be shown that a voter went to the home of the regis- 
trar to register and found him at work on top of his house. He 
registered him while in this exalted position, without coming 
down and swearing the voter and placing his name on the book. 
The registrar, in transcribing this data from a slip of paper or a 
shingle when he had taken it to the book, made an error in the vot- 
er’s age, and the voter was challenged on the day of election and 
threatened with a term in the State prison if he voted. 

The Democrats secured a man to ride over this township a few 
days before the election and notify all of the illiterate voters (not 
Democrats) that their ages recorded on the new registration book 
did not correspond with their ages on the old registration book, 
and that if they voted they would be criminally prosecuted. On 
the day of election the Democratic registrar left his book and 
went out of the house and mounted a box and made a short speech, 
stating that the age of many of the voters was incorrectly stated 
on the books, and that if these people voted they did so at the risk 
of criminal prosecution. Consequently several voters were chal- 
lenged when they went in to vote, not because they were not old 
enough to vote, but because the books may have shown them to 
be 39 years of age when, in fact, they were 40. Several left the 
booth without voting, but being advised by their friends that they 
were qualified voters and to return and vote, did so. And upon 
these facts the registrar, on the day the canvassing board met, 
swore that there was intimidation in the election in his township, 
and upon his unsupported testimony the entire vote of Turkey 
Township was thrown out. 

In Herrings Township a citizen who was properly registered was 
challenged and not allowed to vote for the reason that he was liv- 
ing separate and apart from his wife, but this rule did not apply 
to the Democratic brethren, for a few moments afterwards a 
Democrat was challenged for the same cause but allowed to vote. 

In Piney Grove Township the Democrats did not allow a Popu- 
list or Republican judge of election—they were all Democrats— 
and did the counting as they chose, and superintended the voting, 
showing the Democratic voter which one of the six boxes to cast 
his various ballots in, but Republicans and Populists were refused 
such information, and these six voting boxes were constantly re- 
versed, in order to confuse the voter and get his ballot in the wrong 
box, which, under the election law, rendered the ballot void and 
was not counted. In thistownship more than a dozen men quali- 
fied and registered before witnesses, but on the day of election 
they wero not allowed to vote, as their names could not be found 
on tho registration books. 

One venerable white man, 66 years old, born and lived all hislife 
in this township, was challenged on the day of election and denied 
the ballot becausethere was a variance of two years in his age on the 
old and new registration books. Another man over 45 years old 
could not swear to his exact age, but stated that he was about 45 
years old, was refused registration. One voter was properly reg- 
istered, but was challenged and was not allowed to vote because 
he did not know the governor of the State. Another citizen was 
asked who the governor of the State was and who the President 
of the United States was, and not being able to give their respec- 
tive names was not allowed to vote, when the election law had no 
such absurd Sa aap These questions were not peculiar to 
this township, but is a fair index to the methods in the other 
townships and throughout that section of the State. 

On the night before the election in this township anonymous 
letters with skull and crossbones were left on the doorstep of 
nearly every colored voter in the township, threatening each one 
with severe punishment and some with death if they went to the 
polls next day and voted, and many were prevented from voting 
in this way. 

In Little Coharie Township the judges had some tickets put in 
the wrong box. Some were torn up and not counted. One voter, 
a Democrat, was allowed to vote without having registered, and 
another voter, a Populist, was denied registration because he had 
not listed his poll tax for the past year, when there was no such 
requirement in the election lawfor registration. It was practiced 
by the registrars in nearly every township in the county and 
a over the State to ask the voter applying for registration if 
he had listed his poll tax, and hundreds of voters were not allowed 


one after another as soon as they were appointed by the election | to register on that account. 
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In Mingo Township a Populiet was not allowed to register be- 
cause he had not listed his taxes for the t year, and immedi- 
ately upon this ruling of the registrar a ocrat who had not 
listed his taxes agen himself for registration, and this astute 
registrar, in order to save his man, thereupon listed the latter's 
taxes and allowed him to register. It is needless to say that this 
was without authority of law in eithercase. This same registrar 
refused registration to a qualified voter, a white man, because he 
and his wife were living separate and apart, and on the same day 
a Democrat who was living in the same infelicitous way was per- 
mitted to register. It is needless to say that the election law did 
not require the registrars to go into the marital relations of a 
voter or to investigate his domestic infelicities. Yet these absurd 

uestions and those we have enumerated above and many other 
oolish inquiries were made, not by authority of law, but by the 
instructions of the election machine in the county and State. 

In Newton Grove Township the ballot boxes, six in number, 
were placed on the head of a barrel and indistinctly labeled in script, 
when they were required 7. law to be labeled in bold Roman 
type. No Populist or Republican was permitted to act as judge 
of election. The Democrats, in open violation of the election law, 
took entire control of the election and refused to show the illiter- 
ate voter which were the proper boxes in which to deposit his 
ballot, and to add to his confusion would occasionally change the 
location of the boxes on the barrel. About 40 votes were lost to 
the Fusionists in this ae by this contrivance alone. .And 
this plan was practiced in nearly every county in the eastern part 
of the State. 

In McDaniels Township a voter registered at the age of 50. He 
was challenged because he was alleged to be only 49 years old. 
The voter offered a witness to prove his age, but the witness was 
not permitted to testify, and this venerable voter was made to re- 
tire without voting, whereas the law as to the age of the voter 
makes only one requirement, and that is that he shall be over 21 
years old. 

In Clinton Township as many as 40 qualified voters, with ages 
ranging from 25 to 70 years, were challenged and turned from the 
polls and not allowed to vote because the election officers claimed 
their ages were incorrectly stated, and in the same township 46 
voters who had properly registered were denied the ballot because 
on the day of election their names could not be found on the 
registration books. The registrar had erased these names from 
his book, or he registered the voter on sheets of paper and refused 
afterwards to copy the names on the registration books. No 
Populist or Republican was allowed to act as judge of election, as 
required by the election law, and in this township one man 
counted the votes, without calling aloud the names on the tickets 
as required by law, and the Democratic election official would 
not permit any voter of any of the other political parties to see 
the tickets countec, which was plainly permitted by the election 
law, but with a display of pistols and rifles kept the counting 
secret and concealed from the view of the public. The Demo- 
cratic count in this township by the methods I have enumerated 
was at least 75 votes more than they were entitled to. 

In Westbrook Township the Democrats gained 35 votes by this 
method of counting, and when the opposition insisted upon rep- 
resentation on the counting board they refused, and threatened to 
abandon the count and not certify to the returns, 

And in Herring Township, when the Republicans and Populists 
insisted upon seeing the count, the registrar and judges of election 
threw up the boxes, abandoned the count, and refused to certify 
the returns, and requested the canvassing board to throw out the 
returns, which it did. 

In Dismal Township the registration showed more than 5 to 1 
against the Democrats, and one plan the Democrats had to neu- 
tralize this vote was to lose the registration books before the day 
of election, and consequently the registrar left his book at the 
voting place in the open woods and went about a quarter of a 
mile for dinner, and remarked while he was away that he hoped 
some one would steal that book. The book was not stolen, and 
the next plan was on the day of election to put more Populist 
tickets in the boxes than there were Populist voters, and this was 
done; and, when the count was over, 23 more Populist votes were 
in the boxes than there were Populist voters; but when the Popu- 
list voters held the election officers responsible for this fraud, 
which would have caused the election board to throw out the 
entire township, these guilty election officials promptly discarded 
the illegal votes and made the proper returns, and thus their 
attempted fraud in this instance was frustrated; and yet this Dem- 
ocratic registrar claims to be, and is properly r ed, the most 
honest registrar ainong the 16 in Sampson County. 

In Halls Township on the night of the election the Populist 
poll book showed 124 Populist votes, but the Democratic election 
officials counted in only 96. In this township, as well as in 
Piney Grove Township, voters were intimidated by finding placards 
stuck on their front doors on the morning of election day threat- 
ening them with awful consequences if they dared to vote any- 
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thing but the Democratic ticket. This is the township in which 
a qualified voter was seriously challenged because he had inad- 
vertently plowed one day on his farm without a plowpoint; but 
there can be seen more justification in this than the registrars in 
Turkey Township, who refused an old darky registration for the 
reason that the darky had not completed a certain piece of ditch- 
ing on his place that he had contracted to do. 

erhaps there was more fraud and corruption in the count and 
the conduct of the Democratic judges and registrar in North 
Clinton Township on the night of the election than in any other 
township in the county, but those facts were given in detail in 
the article quoted above and need not be repeated here. 

The election law under which this election was held was con- 
ceived by a wicked genius and is without pretense of fairness, and 
it is safe to say that no State in the Union, not even Kentucky, 
was ever forced to hold an election under such a gigantic fraud. 
But the legislators who framed that bill were but pigmies and be- 
ginners in the art compared to the giant manipulators that ad- 
minis it. 

When State Chairman Simmons with his ingenious advisers got 
together and framed their instructions to the county chairmen, 
and these county chairmen called together the various township 
chairmen in secret conference and imparted these secret instruc- 
tions, then the last hope of the majority of the people in North 
Carolina for honest elections and manhood suffrage was gone, for 
this coterie of election prostitutes had finished the plot to carry 
the State by fraud and force, and the subsequent events of tho 
omer were but the necessary formalities to complete the 

arce, 

The Democratic candidate for governor of the State, and who 
now occupies the governor's chair, made the greater part of his 
campaign over eastern North Carolina followed by a train of 
ruffians dressed in red shirts and armed with loaded rifles and 
pistols, who shot into houses on the highways and paraded the 
streets of the towns when he spoke, to the fear and terror of all 
law-abiding and peace-loving people. Free speech was stifled and 
riot and disorder were everywhere. Gray-haired veterans and 
pious Christian pee, who attempted to canvass the State in 
the interest of honest government and manhood suffrage were 
not allowed to fulfill their appointments in some parts of the 
State, but were insulted and driven from the canvass. 

Cannons were purchased by Democratic clubs, rifles were se- 
cured in large quantities and placed in the hands of Democratic 
voters, who were directed to use them if necessary to carry out the 
plan of capturing the State; and in the town of Clinton, the county 
seat of Sampson, the county in which all the above frauds and 
crimes were committed, the military armory was invaded with- 
out authority of law, save from the company officers, and the rifles 
taken therefrom, with belts and loaded cartridges, and stored in 
private houses to useif necessary to carry the county Democratic. 

The county did not go Democratic, nor would the State have 
gone Democratic if the red-shirt and shotgun argument had 
been eliminated from that disgraceful campaign. But the gov- 
ernor and the entire State officials, together with Chairman Sim- 
mons, the United States Senator elect, who are the beneficiaries 
of that blooay campaign of fraud, force, and theft, are now pos- 
ing as election reformers and ask that riot and anarchy shall cease 
and that peace shall reign throughout the land. The peop!e re- 
joice at this sudden conversion of theirs, but would have more 
faith in their conversion if they would surrender the stolen goods. 

But, Mr. President, they will not surrender the stolen goo:s. 
The Senate is not called upon to deal with any of them except the 
one who will within a few hours be knocking at the door of the 
Senate for admission, with his stolen credentials stained with 
fraud, force, blood, and violence. Let the Senate decide to inves- 
tigate his right to a seat hore and ail of the facts of that shocking 
and horrible campaign will be placed before you. 

But, Mr. President, the investigation need not stop there. be- 
cause Mr. Simmons has a record that needs investigating, dating 
back prior to the campaign to which I have referred. © was at 
one time nominated by President Cleveland for internal-revenuo 
collector for theeastern districtof North Carolina. His confirma- 
tion was vigorously opposed and prevented by the late Senator 
Vance, and much evidence was placed before the Finance Vom- 
mittee of this body to show that he was not a fit man to hold even the 
position of a revenue officer. As long as Senator Vance lived he 

revented the confirmation of this man for collector, and if Vance 

ad continued to live it is safe to say that Mr. Simmons would never 
have been confirmed. The damaging statement of facts as to this 
man’s unfitness for even that position which were placed before 
the Finance Committee, have been abstracted by some unknown 
agency, and nodoubt destroyed. Most, if notall of the same f acts, 
however, can again be produced, and surely if Mr. Simmons was 
an unfit man to be a revenue officer under the Government he !s 
much less fit to sit in this august body as a representative of asov- 
nner State which the great Senator-Vance so honorably repre- 
sen 
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As thro some light upon this phase of the matter, I ask to 
ut into the RecorD two letters, one written on August 21 and 
Pre other on August 29, by Mr. Charles N. Vance, a son of the 
late Senator Vance, referring to the facts to which I have just 
alluded. The letters are as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 21, 1900. 


My DEAR Sir: I have received your letter of the 20th instant, in which 
you ask me tostate what were the objections of my father to the confirmation 
of F. M. Simmons as collector. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would not be inclined to revive recollec- 
tions of political controversies with which my father was concerned, but 
when impressions, as I understand, are being made in the State that at the 
time of death he and Mr. Simmons were on friendly terms, I desire to 
state that this is not the fact, but on the contrary a short time before my 
father’s death he stated to me that in his opinion Mr. Simmons was not fit 
for this office, or worthy of the confidence of the people of North Carolina. 
I know the fact that my father regarded Mr. Simmons as an unscrupulous 
politician, and for that and other reasons he opposed his confirmation for 
collector. But for hisdeath Mr. Simmons would never have been collector. 

I know of my personal knowledge there were enough Senators at that 
time with Senator Vance to have defeated Simmons's confirmation. 

My father stated to me that if Simmons obtained control of the politics of 
North Carolina it would be conducted as a machine, regardless of the rights, 
privi or opinions of the people, and if there wasanything that my father 
abhorred in politics it was a machine or bossism. Whatever honors he got 
came from the ple, and he trusted them implicitly. 

As ex in a card which he wrote to the Asheville Citizen in Feb- 
ruary, 1904. he opposed the confirmation of Mr. Simmons “upon personal as 
well as public grounds—grounds connected with his unfitness to hold the po- 
sition to which he had been appointed.” 

Mr. Simmons stated in a recent card that Senator Vance did not oppose 
him on account of any charges against his personal character. There were 
some charges of this kind and some serious objections to him, which were 
filed at the time with the Finance Committee of the Senate. I have made 
diligent search for these papers, but failed to find them inthe records. They 
have beena sted by some one. I do not know by whom or when. 

Another reason for Senator Vance’s opposition to Mr. Simmons: That gen- 
tleman came to Washington early in and, in his capacity as chairman of 
the Democratic executive ttee of North Carolina, told Mr. Cleveland 
in an interview he had with him that Senator Vance, who was then fighting 
the nomination of a certain party as collector in the western district, di 
not represent the Democratic party of North Carolina or the sentiment of 
the people in that State at that time. -Mr. Simmons denied making this state- 
ment, and of course will deny it again, but my father told me he knew he 
made it, and I believe him in preference toMr.Simmons. Of course Mr. Sim- 
mons will deny this; he denies Serre. he can give St. Peter “ cards and 
spades” and beat him denying every day in the week. 

Although Mr. Simmons is now posing as having been all along the friend 
and champion of silver, he joined in 1893-04 with the enemies of Senator Vance, 
whowere trying toencompass his downfall. Simmons was at that time hold- 
ing up the hands of Mr. Cleveland, who lost no opportunity to injure Senator 
Vance politically because the Senator refused to support the unconditional 
reps ~ don — Act, but stood up squarely for silver then, as he did 
unt hb 

In m nm Mir. Simmons did not become a friend of silver until he 
found that the sentiment of the pecete of North Carolina was overwhelm- 
ingly in that direction. When Senator Vance was fight this battle for 
alive Mr. Simmons was doing all in his power to uphold the hands of the 
Se as is well known by everyone, was in favor of the 
ae gud stan and was using its patronage in North Carolina to that 
end. 

Iregret that Senator Vance's name has been ht into this matter, 
but, inasmuch as it has, in justice to his memory and in fidelity to his friends, 
and as an affectionate son, | deny anyand all statements made,and by whom- 
soever, that heever relented in his op tion to Mr. Simmons’s appointmeut 
or confirmation as collector, or that he ever entertained for a tment any 
other than the opinion that from any standpoint Mr. Simmons was wholly 
unfit for an office of trust. 

Of course if the majority of the people of North Carolina desire to send 
Mr. Simmons to the Senate, I can but acquiesce, but Iam determined he shall 
never get to the Senate upon the false pretense of being the friend of Senator 
Vance, and I wish to say to those in North Carolina who loved him in life, 
and who still love and revere his memory, and I believe there are many, that 
Mr. Simmons was his enemy to his dying day, personally and politically, and 
= oe the chief of those who tried to humiliate and hound him to his 

eath. 

Lhave written more at length than I had intended, but I wish the people 
of North Carolina to understand that if my father were as he would not 
for a moment favor or even countenance the pretensions of Mr. Simmons to 
Senatorial honors, for I know the fact that if he did not regard him fit to be 
a revenue collector, he could not haye thought him fit to represent a great 
State in the highest le; tive Chamber on the earth. 

Yours, very truly, 


Hon. Jony R. WEBSTER, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


CHAS. N. VANCE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 29, 1900. 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Thomas B. Womack, the former chief clerk of ex-Collector Simmons, 
in a letter published in the Raleigh Post of the 25th instant, replying to my 
letter of the 22d instant. in which I stated that Senator Vance thought Mr. 
Simmons unfit to hold the office of collector, goes on to say: “* Why do not 
these gentlemen give the specific charges against Mr. Simmons’s personal 
e r,and give him an opportunity toanswer? In his name I demand 
that they make their charges specific. y attempt to break down a man’s 
character by insinuating there are charges against without stating what 
the nature of the charge is?” He demands that the charges be made spe- 
cific, and denounces as “ cowardly and pusillanimous” that there arecharges 
resecneng on Simmons’s personal character without a statement of what 

ey are. 

I desire to reiterate, on my own responsibility, the statement which I made 
in my letter of the 22d instant, that my father op d the confirmation of 
Simmons as collector “upon personal as well as public grounds—grounds con- 
nected with his unfitness to hold the position for which he had been se 

ted; *’ and also to reiterate that he stated to mea short time before h 
eath “that in his opinion Simmons was not fit for this office or worthy of the 
confidence of the je of North Carolina,” and I know that with Sim- 
mons’s indorsements he would not have been confirmed but for my father’s 
death. As before stated, I have not been able to find anything on in the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, but it seems Mr. Simmons was more for- 


tunate, and obtained possession of the files which of right should be in the 
official records of the Senate. 

Why did Mr. Simmons wish to withdraw these papers so promptly if there 
was — reflecting on his personal character or fitness for the office of 
collector? It may be that Mr. Simmons does not recognize either moral or 
legal responsibility affecting political methods, or acts affecting the political 
integrity of the State or the Federal Government. But be this as it may, I 
know that my father did not entertain for Mr. Simmons any confidence 
whatever, and in vindication of his opinion and estimate of Simmons, and in 
answer to Mr. Simmons's demand on me in his letter published in the Raleigh 
Post of the 27th instant, if I knew of any charges against his personal charac- 
ter “that it be made public, to the end that the people may upon it,” 
etc., I desire to call the attention of both Mr. Simmons and Mr. Womack to 
the fact that during the time that Mr. Simmons was collector, and Mr. Wo- 
mack was his chief clerk or ee serious reflections were made upon the 
character of Simmons by Col. B. B. Bouldin, now of Greensboro, N. C., then 
revenue agent, a gentleman of high character, and a Democrat, in which 
Colonel Bouldin, as I am informed by him, charged, among other things, that 
Simmons falsely certified to compensation paid clerks and deputies, and ig- 
nored the claims of a crippled Confederate soldier as gauger, in favor of a 
man against whom charges of unfitness had been preferred. 

I have no doubt Colonel Bouldin will furnish both Mr. Simmons and Mr. 
Womack with a copy of these charges, if they desire, to the end that Mr. 
Simmons may “havean opportunity to answer it,” or, if preferred by them, 
would give the charges to the press for the information of the general pub- 
lic, “to the end that the people may pass upon it." 

As to the letter sig by a number of citizens of Charlotte, I see but little 
toanswer. They have denied nothing, which I have stated, material to this 
controversy. I reassert and maintain that Senator Vance never wavered in 
his opposition to Mr. Simmons's confirmation; but these gentlemen say they 
believe my father forgave Mr. Simmons at the time of his death. What had 
Mr. Simmons done that he should need forgiveness? Why should he invoke 
the charity of adeathbed? Iresentand deny Simmons's pretensions of friend- 
ship to my father, and say to the people, his friends, that he would not in- 
dorse Mr. Simmons’s candidacy, if living, nor that of ar man who should 
be driven to the necessity of proving his general charac. .. 

Iam accused by these gentlemen of bringing up from the grave the hal- 
lowed dust of my father and intruding it intothis campaign. No, no, gentle- 
men, such is not the case; but I do insist that Mr. Simmons shall not use the 
ashes of the noble dead to further his ambition, or as an offering to the people 
of North Carolina for their support. Simmons was my father’s enemy, po- 
litically and personally. and I would be recreant to filial duty and lacking in 
self-respect were I to allow Simmons to pose as his friend in this camp . 
If my father’s name has been dra; into this matter, it has been done 
the friends of Simmons, and since it has been done, Iam determined here an 
now that the people of my State shall know the truth. 

We have come upon evil timesif, in a great State like North Carolina, there 
is but one man thought fit to be Senator, and that fitness based solely upon 

ounds of party service. Have not other chairmen been just as efficient as 
Mr. Simmons, who have never demanded the greatest office within the gift 
of the people as a reward for their services, or claimed any undue credit for 
performing their sort. The time has come, in my opinion, when the people 
should gpd at the ballot box such pretensions, and they now have that op- 

rtunity. 
pore my father’s “ghost” has been called up, as alleged by my Charlotte 
frienés, it was not called up by me, but it has been obtruded in this campaign 
by the triends of Simmons for whatever influence it might have in his favor, 
and since it does walk abroad in North Carolina, I hope its silent and impres- 
sive influence may be felt in behalf of good government, clean politics, and 
honest men; and may the example, opinions, and life of him, whom they de- 
clare to be “ North Carolina’s greatest commoner,’’ be worth something to 
the people of the State, for whose honor, happiness, and glory he gave the 


best days of his life. 
CHAS. N. VANCE. 


Respectfully, yours, 

These letters speak for themselves. The Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections should not only investigate the creden- 
tials of Mr. Simmons to ascertain the facts about the recent cam- 
paisn in North Carolina, but they should summons before them 
Mr. Vance, the author of these letters, and the other parties re- 
ferred to in the letters, and give an opportunity to again collect 
theevidence which Senator Vance placed before the Finance Com- 
mittee, and to establish all of the serious charges that he preferred. 

Mr, President, the Senate owes it to itself to do this; it owes it 
tothe majority of the voters of North Carolina; it owes it to the 
whole nation, and to every lover of liberty and of republican in- 
stitutions. 


River and Harbor Bill—Buttermilk Channel. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 14, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of tho 
Union, and baving under consideration the bill (H. R. 13189) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no desire unnecessarily to lengthen the 
discussion on this bill. During the debate, however, many mem- 
bers, particularly those with some claim to distinction as humor- 
ists, have singled out the |g Se for the improvement of Butter- 
milk Channel in New York Harbor for criticism and condemnation. 
So astounding have been some of the statements made that I deem 
it proper to place briefly before the committee the facts which 
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rompted the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to insert in this 
bill wrovision for the improvement of this channel. 

I do not purpose to indulge in any criticism of the work of the 
committee. The appropriations carried in the bill are undoubtedly 
large. For immediate and future expenditure about $59,000,000 
a It must be remembered, however, that this country, 
with its countless harbors and navigable streams, has a commerce 
unrivaled in history. Watersthat sufficed a few years since for 
the traffic of the day are now inadequate for the demands of com- 
merce. 

New lands and new enterprises are continually adding to the 
ulk of the country’s freight. With the marvelous progress that 
has been made within recent years in methods of transportation, 
deeper water and safer channels are required for the vessels now 
used in the carrying trade. It is idle to waste regrets upon this 
bill. ‘The people universally demand proper improvements of the 
waterways upon which the great bulk of our commerce is carried, 
To secure these improvements they do not begrudge the necessary 
expenditures, neither will they approve the course of those who 
seek to prevent the required legislation. 

In a bill of such magnitude, with its multitudinous details, 
with the various and selfish interests at work, it would indeed be 
miraculous did this bill not contain items properly the subject of 
criticism. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, however, as 
is well known to the members of this House, have devoted much 
time to this bill. Their labors have been onerous, their industry 
untiring. If all of the criticisms of the bill have as little to com- 
mend them, however, as those made of the item for the improve- 
ment of Buttermilk Channel, then the committee can well be 
content with their work. 

It seems remarkable, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen have so 
easily been misled about this provision. Merely because a name 
smacks more of the farm than of an important part of the harbor 
of New York should not be and, indeed, is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for the attacks that have been made upon the item for the 
improvement of Buttermilk Channel. 

he gentleman from Michigan { Mr. ae in his remarks the 
other day singled out the improvement at Buffalo and the provision 
for Buttermilk Channel as illustrations of what he considers im- 
proper items in this bill. He said: 


Permit me to call attention to another item of this biil—an item found on 
pege 10—for what is called the Buttermilk Channel, adjacent to New York 
Jity. Weall know the vast sumsof money that have been appropriated from 
time to time for improvements in that locality. Until New York Harbor is 
capable of taking care of the interests of our navigation at that great point [ 
would not object to our appropriating anything that contained a little cream 
= 7 x le, but when it gets down to 
call a halt. 


uttermilk it seems to me it is time 


Now, what is Butvermilk Channel, as it is called in the bill? Mr. Chair- 
man, this improvement is for the benefit of the property holders along the 
water front of Brooklyn, for the express benefit of their interests, and of no 
interest to the people at large in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is merely a sample of the many criticisms 
made of this project. A little research would surely have ‘pre- 
vented such misleading statements. For the benefit of gentlemen 
unfamiliar with the waters adjacent to New York City, I will 
state just what Buttermilk Channel is. In the language of Maj. 
W. L. Marshall, of the United States Engineer Corps, found in a 
report to the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated New 
York City, June 25, 1900— 

Buttermilk Channel is the southeasterly one of two channels connecting 
the East River with the main channel of New York Harbor. It extends along 
the Brooklyn water front southwesterly to Red Hook, where it meets the 
Red Hook Channel, and continues to the main harborchannel. The extreme 
length of Buttermilk Channel from the 40-foot curve in East River to the 
40-foot curve in the main channel is 2} miles. Throughout this length the 
channel had a natural depth of about 26 feet at mean low water, but the deep 
waterway was crooked, in many places narrow, and on account of the rapid 
current it was difficult to follow. Improvements made under different proj- 
o“- adopted since 1880 have resulted in making the 26-foot channel 1,000 feet 
wide. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is an accurate description of Buttermilk 
Channel, With Bay Ridge and Red Hook channels it is the most 
direct and convenient course to the ocean from New York. The 
improvement of this channel is not merely for the benefit of the 
adjacent properties. Its improvement is demanded by the neces- 
sities of the commerce of the country. This project has been 
urged by the municipal council of the city of New York, by the 
New York Cotton Exchange, by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, by the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
SS ns Aor Maritime Association of the Port of New York, 

the New York Produce Exchange, by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, and by the Coffee Exchange of the City of 
New York. 

The resolutions adopted by these various bodies were sent to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Such indorsements could 
never be secured for an improvementat an expenditure of $1,800,- 
000, which would be merely ‘‘for the benefit of the property hold- 
ers a'ong the water front of Brooklyn, for the express benefit of 
. their interests, and of no interest to the people at large in this 
country.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is unnecessary to enlarge on the standing of 
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the exchanges and bodies which have indorsed this project. Their 
memberships represent the great business houses of New York. 
Nothing but the most meritorious project could command such 
support. 

‘I'wo projects for the improvement of New York Harbor were 
considered by the committee, One—authorized in this bill—the 
improvement of Buttermilk Channel; the other, the removal of 
the well-known and dangerous Diamond Reef. The committee 
determined that at this time it was unadvisable to authorize both 
of these projects. Careful inquiries were made to ascertain which 
was the more important and pressing. The selection of But- 
termilk Channel for immediate improvement in preference to 
Diamond Reef indicates in some measure the importance of the 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the committee by reciting at 
length the reasons that impelled the committee to prefer the But- 
termilk Channel project to the project for the improvement of 
Diamond Reef. is reef has long been a menace to the safe 
navigation of the waters about New York City. Many vessels 
have struck it and been seriously injured. Nevertheless compe- 
tent judges have expressed the opinion that the removal of this 
reef was not as pressing and as imperative as the improvement of 
Buttermilk Channel. I have in my hand a copy of a letter sent 
to the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors within 
a few weeks. Itis from Mr. A. Foster Higgins, chairman of the 
committee on harbor and shipping of the chamber of commerce 
and president of the pilot commissioners of the port of New 
York. Certainly he is qualified to speak on this question. Asked 
to express his opinion ‘‘as to the relative importance and neces- 
sity to the commerce of this port of two measures, of the work on 
Diamond Reef and that now asked for and urged on the Govern- 
ment of the still further deepening of Buttermilk Channel,” he 
says: 

I do not hesitate to say that the latter shculd receive immediate attention, 
even if it necessitates temporary deferring of Diamond Reef work. The lat- 
ter is a well-known danger, and whilst its removal is demanded, temporary 
extension of time thereon will not be attended with serious delay. The 
other, Buttermilk Channel, is now peremptorily demanded. 

There seems to be some a as to the improvements 
already made in the harbor of New York. It is not a fact, as 
stated in this discussion, that immense sums of money have been 
spent for the improvement of the channels of that harbor. The 
late Mr. Ambrose, in a statement made a few years since before 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, showed that up to the year 
1890 $296,000,000 had been appropriated for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors in this country. Of that sum only $4,047,000 
had been expended in New York Harbor. The exports of mer- 
chandise from New York during that time had averaged 47 per 
cent, and the imports 69 per cent of the business of the entire 
country. 

The improvement of the waterways adjacent to New York City 
is not a local matter. The commercial interests of the country at 
large, demand adequate improvement of these waterways. 

This channel, the name of which has occasioned so much hilarity 
on the part of some gentlemen, is in some respects the most re- 
markable body of water in this country. Although but 2} miles 
in length, the amount and the variety of freight loaded and un- 
loaded upon the wharves along it is marvelous. The wharves 
along the channel are points for receiving, storing, and shipping 
grain and South American, Caribbean, Mediterranean, and mis- 
cellaneous goods, inc!uding sugar, coffee, and cotton. A fairly 
accurate statement of the freight received has been compiled for 
the calendar year 1899. No records of the freight shipped are 
obtainable. In previous years, however, the shipments have ex- 
ceeded the receipts by an averige of about 10 per cent, and the 
same ratio, for the purpose of il (ustration, is assumed for the year 
1899. 


Commercial statist? jo. the calendar year 1899. 


Estimated 
value. 


Receipts 
Shipments (estimated) 


Vessels arriving and departing (1899). 


Number.| Draft. | Tonnage. 


Tons. 
1, 000-6, 800 


Steamers 600-3, 000 


1,246 
Sail 507 


Feet. 
18-29 
12-26 
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That is to say, Mr. Chairman, 33,143 vessels, during the year 


1899, have loaded and unloaded upon the wharves along this chan- 
nel (2} miles long) 12,301,292 tons of freight, of the value of 
$378,754,512. Moreover, this channel is a natural highway, upon 
which countless vessels are compelled to pass in going to and from 
different points in the harbor of New York. It is im ible to 
make even an St ene estimate of the amount of freight which 
passes through this channel without touching at the landings. 

From the statement of my colleague from New York [Mr. AL- 
EXANDER] made yesterday it appears, however, that for the ten 
months ending October 31, 1900, the value of New York's exports 
and imports amounted to $893,176,394, the greater part of which 
goes through Buttermilk Channel. 

These statistics di of the statements made here that these 
improvements would be exclusively for the benefit of property 
owners and no benefit whatever to thecountry at large. It would 
be useless to deny, of course, that the adjacent _— will not 
be in some measure benefited. No waterway has ever been im- 
proved without resulting benefit to some individuals. The mere 
fact, however, that some particular individual will benefit more 
than some other individuals is no reason to defer or to neglect an 
imperative duty. Buttermilk Channel is a national highway of 
commerce. Its improvement is in the interest of the trade of the 
entire country. The individual advantage to be derived from its 
improvement is insignificant and unworthy of consideration in 
opposition to the project. 

tt is necessary to remember, too, that the deepening proposed 
by this improvement does not extend beyond the harbor lines. 
These lines have been established by the engineers of the United 
States Army in charge of such work. Before the expenditure 
made by the Government in this improvement can be of any ben- 
efit whatever to the properties on the Brooklyn shore along which 
this channel extends it will be necessary for the owners of the 
several properties to expend at least $100,000 for dredging. 

This channel, extending along the Brooklyn water front until 
it meets Red Hook Channel, as I have already stated, is part of 
the most direct route from New York City to the ocean. Unless 
it is deepened and enlarged, as pregeene in this bill, it practically 
makes useless the expenditures already authorized for the im- 
provement of the Bay Ridge and Red Hook channe!s. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask whether any 
portion of these channels is located within the present limits of 
Greater New York? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is Buttermilk Channel so located? 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Iam not opposing the eee 

Mr. FITZGERALD of New York. If the gentleman will refer 
to the Scientific American of January 12 of the present year he wi!! 
find a small sketch on page 26 showing these different channe's 
carefully marked. In no better way can an accurate idea be had 
of the different waterways about New York City than by examin. 
ing this chart. 

Mr. MANN. I did not happen to see that. 

Mr. F'TZGERALD of New York. Many persons complain, 
Mr. Chairman, that shipbuilders are reaching for the bottom 

uicker than the dred . Many members of this House, more 
amiliar, perhaps, with the “ prairie schooner” than with ocean- 
going freighters, are most clamorous for the reduction of freights; 
at the same time they seem to be the most strenuous antagonists 
of appropriations for the deepening of the highways of commerce. 
Thoughtful men do not expect that the same depths will be re- 
quired in the internal waterways of the country—the great riv- 
ers—as are necessary in the harbors into which come the great 
vessels of the ocean carrying trade. It is in these vesse’s that the 
great surplus of breadstuffs and beef from the interior of the 
couniry—from the inlanu States—as well as the manufactured 
articles, must be shipped abroad. The farmer and the cattle 
raiser, as well as the manufacturer, clamor for lower freights. 

Experience has shown that large vessels are more economically 
maintained and operated than smaller vessels and consequently 
freight charges are reduced by giving facilities for vessels of 
greater draft.: Some gentlemen say, however, that instead of 
increasing the draft vessels should be built with greater beam. I 
do not pose, Mr. Chairman, as an authority upon marine archi- 
tecture. I do know, however, that in building vessels averaging 
600 feet in length there is a limit to their beam proportion- 
ate to their depth, It can readily be assumed that marine 
architects in designing vessels try to build them so that they can 
be utilized as advant usly as possible. The facilities afforded 
by the harbors recognized as the great commercial ports of the 
bee are matters of knowledge essential to the successful ship- 

uilder. 

It is unquestionably true that the great seaboard cities of this 
country have not adequate depths of water in their harbors. 
But recently application was made to a wharfage concern in 

yn by a representative of a line of vessels plying between 


Liverpool and an Australian port. The vessels of this line are of 
the most improved style of floating refrigerators. They draw 
from 34 to 35 feet of water. They have been built — for 
the dam of carrying eggs, butter, and beef. Yet the request 
of this line for wharfage facilities in the harbor of New York 
had to be denied because of the lack of sufficient water. And 
this is not an extreme case. There is at present building for the 
White Star Line a steamship which. when fully loaded, will 
draw 388 feet of water. If such vessels as this are not to be 
accommodated in the great harbor for which the city of New 
York is world-famous, where upon our coast can a safe haven be 
found for them. 

Considering the immense traffic in Buttermilk Channel, with 
the necessity to turn steamers 500 and 600 feet in length, with 
vessels constantly passing along the channel, 1,200 feet is not an 
excessive width. The conditions are entirely different on this 
waterway from the conditions upon the Detroit River, with its 
width of 300 feet. With the rapid current, the innumerable 
wharves adjacent to the channel, to which boats are continually 
coming and going, and with the passing traffic, 1,200 feet of chan- 
nel is hardly adequate for the increasing demands for facilities 
upon that highway. No item in this bill is more properly upon 
a river and harbor bill. Buttermilk Channel is trulya highway 
of commerce. Its improvement is a national project. The bene- 
fits that accrue to a locality from such improvement are lost in 
the magnitude of the country’s interest in the project. Such im- 
provements permanently inure for the benefit of the entire coun- 
try and to the advancement of its commerce and prosperity. 
[ Applause. } 


General Deficiency Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 20, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 14286) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for prior years, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. CaairMAN: I have heretofore had occasion to make some 
observations on the rules of this House. As a supplement to said 
remarks I take the present opportunity to read an article in the 
Kansas City Times from their regular staff correspondent, Mr, 
H. J. Groves, appearing in the issue of said paper of February 7, 
1901, 

NEW ENGLAND INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 
WaAsuHINGTON, D. C., February 4. 

In his great ship-subsidy speech in the Senate Mr. Vest called attention to 
the domination otf New England in American politics. The Senator said: 

“New England is rich and powerful. Her people have made money in 
every contingency and in every era in the history of our country. First 
they drove back the Indians, took their lands and sold many of their chiefs 
into slavery in the West Indies. They pursued with great profit the African 
slave trade, and finally, in a war waged against the people to whom they had 
sold their negroes after they had found them unprofitable, they had Govern- 
ment contracts which filled every savings bank in New England, until now 
they are the most powerful and the richest, relatively, of all the sections of 
this country. 

“Tam not attacking the people of New England. Iadmirethem; I admire 
their courage, their sagacity, their aggressiveness. With asterile soil andan 
inhospitable climate, they control the politics and the policy of the United 
States. They send their ablest men to both branches of Congress and keep 
them here as long as they can preserve the material interests of that section. 
It makes no difference how much these Representatives and Senators may 
differ with the people as to matters of sentiment and abstraction, if they are 
true to the material interests of New pagpens. thatisenough. The two Sen- 
ators from Maine differ as widely asthe North and South Polesupon the for- 
eign policy of the United States, but they are both here to-day by the unani- 
mous vote of the legislature of Maine. he two Senators from Massachusetts 
are equally diverse in their opinion as to the Philippine question and the 
Philippine war, but the people of Massachusettssend them both here because 
they know their ability and recognize their usefulness. 

“New England is properly named, and I do not say it in any inimical fee!- 
ing to her people. Old England, a little island up in the fogs and mists of 
the northern ocean, controls the literature, finance, and commerce of the 
world. New England, six small States,a majority of them not as large as 
counties in Missouri, controls the politics of the whole United States. here 
is no measure before the Senate or the other branch of Congress in which 
New England does not receive the largest share of the Government bounty. 

“ Take this bill, Mr. President, and look at its provisions, and you will read 
between the lines that it is a New England bill.” 

In these few words Senator Vest told a er known to every student of 
public men and affairs. The six little States which form the New England 
frowp have figured prominently in the settlement of every question that has 

m presented to the Republic. In a former letter to the ‘Times I called at- 
tention to the same conditions Senator Vest discusses. The West and South 
have sacrificed prestige in Was by changing the representative every 
time an ambition was born in the tion of some bright young lawyer. 
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The reason these sections have not exerted more influence in national legis- 
lation is because they have left but few of their representatives here long 
enough to ripen into usefulness. 

But few men who are sent here leave an impress upon the legislators of 
the country. Those who do = pm commanding and unusual ay 
or else secure prestige by continued service and consequent familiarity wit 
the needs of the country. 

Of course, if the same rules were used in Congress that prevail in the Mis- 
souri legislature, the new man would have a more even chance, but the rules 
of the House and that grand old humbug called *‘ Senatorial courtesy " in the 
Senate preclude the new arrival from starring in the first act. 

All legis'ation is directed by one of three influences. In the order named 
they are effective: 

First. The Presidential infiu 2nce. 

Second. The power vested in the Speaker of the House and his pliable and 
servile Committee on Rules; and 

Third. That “modern Senatorial courtesy” that causes the majority side 
to use all the measures proposed by one of its members. 

The first is used extensively. It is the most dangerous. It exists and is 
effective as the premium for Federal patronage. The second is used to make 
the first effective. 

The third is independent of the other two, and invoked and customary be 
cause nearly all the members of the majority side are elected on account of 
their wealth and interests in, or service to, some trust or corporation, and 
in turn each needs help to promote private interests. 

The new member does not realize before he comes here that he has to go 
through the “hazing” process before this combination will notice him. He 
is allowed for a term or two to leok wise, if he will be good and keep his 
mouth shut. Any other course to a new member is suicidal. 

He will kindly speak when he is spoken to and come when he is called. 
Otherwise he is supposed to be a fool and injures his chances for future use- 
fulness. I hope Missouri will continue her policy of keeping her men in the 
service as long as they are useful. She has a brilliant ae poems delega- 
tion bere now, and before many years have passed their uence ‘will put 
New England to shame. 

Senator Vest is not mistaken about New paaes. He told the gospel 
truth, and the West and South should study what he said. 

During the last Congress the delegation from Maine controlled the House. 
In that Congress Maine had four members. This little en furnished 
the Speaker, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds. 

But Reed resigned, Dingley and Milliken died, and BouTELLE lost his mind. 
The result is new men herefrom Maine. With the exception of LITTLEFIELD, 
none of them will be heard from during this Congress, but the Pine Tree 
State will keep them here until theyare heard from. They will be continued 
in Congress until they work, like Reed, Dingley, Milliken, and BovTe..e did, 
from the bottom to the top of the committees, and then you will hear from 

aine again. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Maine lost all her old members in one year 
and with them three important chairmansbips of committees, New England, 
with 27 members, has six important chairmanships left, while Missouri, Kan- 
sas. and Nebraska, with 29 members, have only three. 

The chairmanships, of course, all go to Republicans, but they go by length 
of service. Mr. McKinley served fourteen years in long enough to 
est to be chairman of the Ways and Means Committee and write the tariff 

ill which elected him President. 
But continuing on Senator Vest's point. Look at New England in the 


Senate. 

These six little States furnish a lesson in thatbody. President pro tempore 
Frye has been in the Senate and House continuously for thirty-two years 
Beside being President of the Senate, he is chairman of the following com- 
mittees: Commerce, Foreign Relations, and Pacific Railroads. Beside these 
influential plums New England has the following committee chairmanships 
in the Senate: Aqriowiese, Finance, Judiciary, Library, Military Affairs. 
Pensions, Philippines, Privileges and Elections, Relations with Cuba, and on 
the 4th of March, when Senator THuRsSTON, of Nebraska, goes out, Senator 
Puiarr of Connecticut succeeds him as chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. Is it any wonder that New England keeps fat on public funds’ 

In my former letter on the subject I said Iowa had the strongest delega- 
tion on the Republican side of the House. Thereare 11 members in the dele 
gation. Hers isthe key to their influence. Mr. HENDERSON is Speaker of 
the House. Mr. HersBuRn is chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Mr. HuLL is chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Mr. Lacey is chairman of the Public Lands Committee, and Mr. 
Covusrtns is at the head of the Committee on Expenditures of the Treasury 
Department. Each of these has served from eight to twenty-two years in 
Congress. Long service has won them their places of influonce. 

e Democrats in the Senate have five chairmanships; of these two go to 
Missourians—VeEstT's service to date, twenty-two years; COCKRELL to date, 
twenty-six years. Jones of Nevada has a chairmanship; hecame to the Sen- 
ate March 4, 1873. MORGAN has one; he came in 1875 and has just been elected 
for six years more, and Carrenry has the fifth one. He has nm in the Sen- 
= em eight years, but he voted with the Republicans, and this secured him 
the . 

The people of the West and South should not overlook or pass unnoticed 
the ment made by Senator Grorce G. Vest that New England has 
dominated the politics and legislation of the Republic. Senator Vest does 
not make statements lightly. He is not given to exaggeration. He is nota 
word dealer or phrase coiner. He means what he says and always has the 
proof to substantiate his statements, This condition existed, and every 
student of public affairs knows it. Senator VEsT graphically stated the fact. 
He casually told the reason. ‘They keep their men here,” was the state- 
ment the voters of the Central West should remember. Senator Vest is 
closing an illustrious career. He is not a candidate for reelection. He can 
speak without be’ with selfish motives. 

In connection with his remark it is well to keop in remembrance the story 
of one little State alone, the extreme Northeastern State. It has exerted 
more infiuence on national legislation and politics than any dozen Western 
States combined. 

I turned to the Congressional record to-day of the Fifty-fifth eagees to 
see what was the tenure of service of the Maine delegation in that y: 
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not such a notable record, either. Maine to-day has little infiue 

House. One eeqneem two deaths, and one case of ity me hey 4 
to send new men to that body. But Frye and HALE will see that the “ Pino 
Tree” State gets what she wants in conference committees until the Maino 
delegation has been here long enough to railroad the State's schemes through 
the House in proper form. I would not advocate the changing of the (‘on- 
gressional tenure of office. She people should have an ovportunity to pass 
on the Congressional record often, at least every two years, but if the record 
is a good and growing one, it should be Sadavesd. There are two districts in 
the country that for over twenty years have never returned a member for a 
secondterm. Therearemany who give to Congressmen two terms, no more 

These districts are never influentially represented in Congress. aa 

The Republican majority in the lower House of Congress is the best 
trained, finest disciplined, and best organized set of men of years and sup- 
posed ability in the world. The Speaker absolutely controls the entire 
body, but the dictatorship of the Republican side rests in the hands of four 
men. All of it is centered in the President, from whom they get orders 
The four get similar orders, so there is no ibility of disagreement among 
them. HenpgERsON enforces the rules from the chair, while DALzELL 
GROSVENOR and Payne point out Republican duty from the floor. The 
rest follow. Now and then a big, brainy Republican like Lirruertie:.p. of 
Maine, Moopy, of Massachusetts, or HEPBURN, of Iowa, revolts. but the or- 
ganization is too strong,and the rebel goes back whipped to the reservation. 

HirNDERSON lacks the ability of Reed, but he is a success as Speaker, and 
with the three lieutenants, each commissioned to speak for the President 
the boss-ship is not often disputed. ¥ measure or not, the Republicans 
always vote together, and vote as the four Administration representatives 
order. They follow the programme. 

Thus you have the story of influence in Congress. It is the story of long 
service. Missouri, the great central State in the Union, should study the 
story to profit. ; 

H. J. GROVES. 


The Late Senator Gear. 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 26, 1901. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That it is with deep regret and profound sorrow that the House 
of Representatives hears the announcement of the death of Hon. JoHN Henny 
GEAR, late a Senator from the State of Iowa. 

** Resolved, That the House extends to his family and to the people of tho 
State of Lowa sincere condolence in their bereavement. 

* Resolved, That as a mark of ‘respect tothe memory of the deceased the 
business of the House be now suspended to enable his associates to pay {it- 
ting tribute to his high character and distinguished services. 

* Resolved, That the Clerk transmit to the family of the deceased and to tho 
governor of the State of lowaacopy of these resolutions with the action of 
the House thereon. 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions tothe Senate "— 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee said: 

Mr. Speaker: I regret that I did not have notice earlier that I 
might bave had time to prepare with some care remarks appro- 
priate to this occasion. It was only a few moments ago that I 
determined to say a word by way of eulogy of Senator Grar. I 
remember, Mr. Speaker, very well when Senator GEAR became a 
member of this House in the Fiftieth Congress, the session after 
I became a member. I was not thrown intimately in connec- 
tion with him during his legislative career, but I came to know 
him very well. Senator Gear came into national politics as a 
member of Congress late in life. 

My experience has been, sir, that it is rather unusual for a man 
to enter this House so old as was Senator GEAR when he came here 
and make so perfect a success as a legislator as is true of that gen- 
tleman. He was past 60 years of age when he entered Congress. 
As remarked by the gentleman from Ohio who preceded me, ho 
at a very early date became a member of the greatest legis a'ivo 
committee of the House of Representatives—the most import:.nt 
of any of its committees. We who were members at that time 
will all bear witness to his faithfulness and his capacity as a mem- 
ber of that important committee in the Fifty-first Congress. _ 

I am reluctant to refer to myself on any occasion of this kind, 
but I remember very well his participation in the debate when 
the tariff question was being debated in the Fifty-third Congress. 
Gentiemen have spoken of the tenderness and loving nature and 
disposition of Governor Gear. This was clearly shown in the 
Fifty-third Con . ITamsure no gentleman was better ent tied 
to be held in the deep affection that seemed to cluster around 
him. It was illustrated in the case to which I am about to reser 
by a gentleman who was a candidate against him for the Senator- 
ship in lowa. That gentleman was then and is now a member 0! 
this House and is now doing me the honor to listen to what I am 
saying. 

| seeber very well when, as the result of the contest there 
for the Senate, Senator Gear was successful, of having a conver- 
sation with this gentleman, his colleague, who was then aspiring 
to the exalted station which Governor Gear had won. He said 
he had a first-rate chance to win the fight, indeed he believed he 
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would win until Governor GEAR became a candidate and entered 
the field actively. He said: ‘‘After the old man came into the 


race I knew I had no chance.” He added that when it became 
known he wanted the pee ae opposition quickly vanished. 
He spoke of him in the most kindly and tender way, which satis- 
fied me of the depth and strength of the affection which Governor 
GEAR must have had on the people of Iowa. 

I have already hinted at and was about to mention an incident 
which occurred and came under my own observation when he re- 
turned to the House of Representatives as a Senator-elect. He had 
been away some time ng the position. I mention this incident 
to show the feeling and the respect entertained for Governor GEAR, 
not only by his colleagues on the Republican side, but by gentle- 
men on this side of the House at that time. After an absence of 
several weeks spent in conducting his campaign he returned. 
The tariff bill of the Fifty-third Congress was being discussed. 
I had the honor to be in the chair in Committee of the Who!'e 
when the Senator-elect came upen the floor and took his seat just 
in the rear of that side. He had been here only a few moments 
when some question on which he desired to speak was presented. 
He rose and addressed the Chair for recognition, which was 
promptly accorded him. 

Up to that moment his presence on the floor had not been no- 
ticed. I took the liberty, because of the warm friendship which 
I entertained for him, to recognize him, when he addressed the 
Chair, as ‘‘ The Senator from [owa,” which at once called atten- 
tion to his presence. The applause which broke out on that side 
of the House was not surpassed by that which followed upon this 
side, in recognition of his popularity and the high esteem in which 
he was held. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not occupy further time in speaking of this 
distinguished man. I regret that are not more ‘‘ Governor 
Gears” in the politics of this country. Iowa has sent many able, 
accomplished, and faithful legislators to this body and to the other 
branch of Congress; but in my judgment she has never sent any 
man better calculated to reflect honor upon a great Common- 
wealth, for faithfulness to duty, for ability, for integrity of char- 
acter, and for sincerity in all his public acts, than Jonn H, Gear. 





Naval Appropriation Rill, 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. SYDNEY E. MUDD, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 25, 1901. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 13705) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902, and for other purposes— 


Mr. MUDD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire merely to occupy the time of the House 
long enough to place myself on record as one of the members of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs in favor of a liberal and progres- 
sive policy in the upbuilding of our Navy. I do not know, Mr. 
5 er, just how many ships Germany is building, or Japan is 
building, or any foreign country is building, but I do know that 
if we are to build up a Navy in the United States we can not do 
it by this process of continued investigation and delay. The way 
to build up a navy is to appropriate the money and authorize con- 
tracts to enter upon the work of construction. It is not to wait, 
to wait, and to investigate. I am in favor, sir, of such a policy as 
will not only keep our Navy up to the rank where it is to-day— 
the fourth among the nations of the world—but I favor a more 
aggressive and, if need be, more expensive policy of going ahead 
with the work which we have begun, and uplift it until it shall 
rank first among the nations of the world. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horxuys] stated in answer to 
a question of the gentleman from West Virginia tor parton) 
that it was in pursuance of the investigation that been h 
that we have to-day the best armor = in the world; and yet 
the gentleman from Illinois—and that is the policy of those who 
agree with him—would want us to wait a year or two more before 
going into the b of further battle ships, until we get an 
armor plate that must be better than that w: he has just now 

as the best in the world. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr.MUDD. Yes. 

Mr, HOPKINS. Is it not a fact that when this debate com- 
menced in on the harvey- 
ized plate the Krupp process was unknown, and is it not admitted 
by all scientists and experts and all men that are intelligent upon 
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this subject that the Krupp process is infinitely superior to the 
harveyized plate? 
Mr. MUDD. I admit that. In other words, Mr. Speaker, the 
ntieman from Illinois, by his response to the gentleman from 
est Virginia to which I have just referred, and by the remark 
now made by him, demonstrates the fact that we are now build- 
ing our battle ships and armored cruisers from the standpoint of 
the highest development in naval construction which the world 
| hasatthisday. The gentleman has aitempted some analogy from 
the building of houses. We build our houses, or we undertake to 
build them, from the standpoint of the highest intelligence and 
learning that we have among architects and builders at the time 
of their construction. It is upon just this basis that we mest pro- 
ceed now to build battle ships and armored cruisers. We can not 
build anything by delaying for the purpose of building upon a 
knowledge of facts which we can only know in the future. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me again? 

Mr.MUDD. Yes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Is it not a fact that there is = dispute in the 
Ordnance Department of the Navy to-day as to whether cruisers 
should be sheathed or unsheathed? 

Mr. MUDD. Yes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Is it not the part of wisdom to have Congress 
wait until the question can be determined as to which is the cor- 
rect process, before we authorize any more cruisers? 

Mr. MUDD. No,I do not admit that. Mr. Speaker, if weshall 
wait until we in this Congress know everything, we shall never 
do anything in shipbuilding or in any other line of progress. 

r. DAYTON. And will the aes allow me to suggest 
that if we had waited for the settlement of this dispute we should 
not have to-day a single armored cruiser afloat? 

Mr. MUDD. And we shall never do anything more in pushing 
forward the rank of our Navy if we pursue the policy advocated 
by the gentleman from Illinois, which is to wait, and to wait, 
until we know all of that of which we know nothing to-day. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The Senate amendment only postpones this 
until December next, and during the interim it provides that the 
information shall be furnished to Congress on this disputed sub- 
ject, so that we can determine which is the best type of cruiser to 
authorize, and then go on with the construction of our Navy. 
But from my standpoint it would be worse than foolishness to 
authorize the construction of two of these cruisers costing millions 
of dollars, if after they are constructed we are to find them abso- 
lutely worthless or practically so as a part of the great Navy we 
seek to build up. 

Mr. MUDD. Yes, Mr. Speaker, that statement may sound well 
enough standing alone, but if we are to wait until next December, 
other doubts will by that time have arisen as to some of the de- 
tails of the construction of these ships, and if we are to wait until 
all doubts shall have been resolved into absolute certainty and 

rfect knowledge, then, I repeat, we shall never build up the 

avy or do anything else in the way of national progress in this 
me 

Mr. Speaker, all of us know, as the gentleman from Illinois has 
stated, that there is to some — a controversy as to whether 
sheathed or unsheathed battle ships and cruisers are better. We 
can build them both for that matter. The majority of the Board 
of Construction at the Navy Department are of the opinion that 
for the present the safer plan is that all vessels of the type recom- 
mended in this bill be not sheathed and coppered. I understand 
that the question as to the necessity of sheathing, and the value 
of it, depends in large measure upon the question of the climate 
into which such vessels are to go. In tropical climates I believe 
it is contended thatthe bottoms of vessels foul more readily than 
in milder climates, and it is contended that there is a greater 
necessity for sheathing and coppering. Vessels of both types aro 
in existence now, however. Vessels of both types are in existence 
in the navies of the larger nations of the world, and both do ex- 
cellent service. 

The gentleman from Illinois seems to rest upon the impression 
that a very — and vital factor of the value of a vessel depends 
upon the q on whether or not it is sheathed or unsheathed. 

tis not the case, Mr. Speaker. We are now building, I say 
again, from the standpoint of the highest knowledge and the high- 
est development of naval science that the world knows to-day. 
We shall have to depend upon that condition and that degree of 
advancement of knowledge for all of the years of thefuture. We 
have to-day what all men admit is the best armor plate that is 
manufactured in the world. We have facilities for shipbuilding 
and for manufacturing of all the factors that enter into the con- 
struction of ships that no nation in the world possesses. 

In the midst of the pressing onward of the great nations of the 
world, and great riv. for mastery upon the seas, it is no time 
for gentlemen to stand here now and prate to us the hackneyed 
—— and principles of economy. edid not win our recent 

attles and add to our domain by a blind adherence to what gen- 
tlemen here call economy. 
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Everybody admits that new conditions, arising from our recent 
acquisition of territory, render a larger and a greater Navy an im- 
perative necessity for thiscountry. Whether or not wedid a wise 
thing in adopting this policy of territorial acquisition is not now 
before the House. Our territory has enlarged; we have expanded. 
We have acquired possessions extending far away into the distant 
seas, and we shall hold on tothem. They render absolutely nec- 
essary a larger Navy for the defense and for the maintenance of 
the prestige and the pride of the country. Itis through our Navy 
and through the strides that we have been making toward the 
upbuilding of it that we have enforced respect for our country 
and for our name throughout the world, and that we have given 
an impetus to trade development that has brought to an unex- 
ampled level the commercia a prestige of the country. 

I trust the House proposition may be adhered to, and that in all 
the years that are to come we may go ahead in building battie 
ships and building armored cruisers, building the highest type of 
naval war vessels that we may possess the knowledge, as I know 
that we do and shall always possess the means to build. 


Centennial of the Louisiana Purchase. 


SPEECH 


OF . 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 1, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 9829) to provide for celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
vorsaey of the purchase of the Louisiana territory by the United States 
by holding an international exhibition of arts, industries, manufactures, 
and the products of the soil, mine, forest, and sea in the city of St. Louis, 
in the State of Missouri. 


Mr. MEYER of Louisiana said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am cordially in sympathy with the pending 
bill (H. R. 9829) reported by the Special Committee on the Cen- 
tennial of the Louisiana Purchase. 

In the “‘ making” of this grand Republic of the Western Conti- 
nent and the world certain great events stand out prominently as 
formative in their character and the basis of its present grandeur 
and yet greater destiny. I would select as the most important. 
and those in which all Americans can take a just pride, the fol- 
lowing acts of the drama: The settlement of Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, and the other colonies on the Atlantic seaboard; the union 
of these colonies in the movement for independence and its suc- 
cessful accomplishment in 1783; the formation of the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1787 and the inauguration of the Government created; 
and, lastly, the acquisition of the Territory or Province of Louisi- 
ana from France by treaty in 1803. 

The Union has been involved in wars more or less important to 
its interests or honor, but even when the whole country supported 
these wars with its blood and treasure the occasion was much less 
important. The war with Great Britain in 1812-1815 was honor- 
able to our arms, and the successful defense of Louisiana will 
always be an imperishable glory in our annals; but a treaty of 
peace with England had been concluded prior to that event, and 
while that treaty neither gained nor sacrificed American terri- 
tory it failed to secure the ial object which induced us to 
take up arms. The war with Mexico led to large acquisitions of 
territory, but they were greatly inferior in area and resources to 
the Louisiana purchase. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE ACQUISITION OF LOUISIANA. 

The acquisition of Louisiana eclipses all our territorial acquisi- 
tions. It secured us, beyond all dispute and forever, the free navi- 
gation of that mighty river justly termed the Father of Waters, 
which, with its tributaries, bears to the sea the productsand wealth 
of a valley second to none on the globe for f , climate, com- 
mercial facilities,and resources. Few persons have an idea of the 
extent of the waters and tributaries. Speaking of the river from 
Gairo to the Gulf, one of my predecessors in this House stated 
that the distance was 1,170 miles by the river, into which 43 other 
rivers, navigable by steamboats for 16,000 miles and by bateaus 
and flatboats for 50,000 miles, poured their waters. He estimated 
its commerce as double that of the whole foreign commerce of 
the country and as needing no navy to defend it, 

According to the United States Statistical Abstract for 1890, the 
area of the Union in 1800, comprising coy the territory between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi River, represented only 
827,844 square miles. The Louisiana purchase increased our area 
to 1,999,775 square miles, or more than double the original area. 
By this acquisition we added 1,182,752 square miles to the public 
domain. In acquiring Florida we added 59,268 square miles. The 
Texas annexation of 1845 gave us 274,356 square miles. By the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo we acquired from Mexico some 522,- 


568 ae miles, including California and New Mexico. The 
Gadsden purchase embraced 45,535 square miles. The Alaska 
purchase added 577,390 square miles, but it was mostly of terri- 
tory which is not adapted for settlement. [Applause.] 

There is not one of these acquisitions which compares for a mo- 
ment with the Louisiana purchase. Even the grand and fertile 
State of Texas—truly an empire State—falls far behind in area 
variety of resources, and products to this grand, imperial pur. 
chase of Louisianu. It must be remembered, too, that the pur- 
chase of Louisiana led to the settlements and the political move- 
ments which culminated in the separation of Texas from Mexico. 
the establishment of its independence, and its final annexation to 
the American Union. The same may be said in respect to the 
acquisition of California. Had the Louisiana territory continued 
as it once was, and as Napoleon desired it to become and remain, 
a strong and flourishing French colony, the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia and our whole Western extension would have been rele- 
gated to a distant future and a only after a bloody 
and costly war. We would have had Canada for our northern 
border, protected by the armies and navy of Great Britain, Loui- 
siana held, developed, and fortified by France, blocking and'imped- 
ing our progress westward and also our commerce to the Gulf, 
and perhaps Spain holding Florida, or, worse still, ceding it to 
England or France as a thorn in our side. 

DUE TO THE GENIUS OF JEFFERSON. 

From all this danger and peril we were saved by a fortunate 
conjunction of circumstances and the genius of one of the great- 
est of mankind—a statesman who knew as much of the philoso- 
phy of government as the wisest of men, but who to the com- 
prehension of pe — united a quickness of perception 
and a vigor of execution that was not excelled by Cromwell or 
Jackson. His comprehension of a political situation was perfect. 
Never was it more signally exhibited than on this occasion. 

Early in the year 1802 authentic intelligence of the cession of 
Louisiana and the Floridas by Spain to France reached the United 
States. No information could have been more distasteful than 
this to the Government and ple of the United States. Spain 
was deemed a weak power. Her tenure of Louisiana created no 
specialalarm. There was no fear that the States of the West lying 
in the Mississippi Valley would not be able to command in the end 
a free transit for their products to the sea. Spain’s power, if it 
should become necessary to do so, could be dislodged. It was far 
different with France. 

Here was one of the greatest of the European powers, with a 
fleet largely superior to ours, a great and brave army, a local pop- 
ulation not unfriendly but devoted to France, and a great ruler 
with vast designs, resources, and the audacity of genius. There 
was the greatest ible danger that Napoleon would colonize, 
develop, and fortify the country. He would then be master of 
the situation. Our commerce would be at his mercy and our 
progress westward arrested. It was a deathblow to all our 
schemes and fondest hopes. Had Mr. Jeffurson been a man of 
hasty temper, violent passions, or contracted views, or had he 
listened to the clamor of public feeling, or to the pressure of his 
political enemies, he would have pursued a course leading us up 
to war. Had he drawn the sword, er eee the country 
would have sustained him, and perheps also he might have over- 
run Louisiana with our armies. 

But he was far too wise to allow his hand to be forced. Fortu- 
nately he and his party friends had ever been friendly to the 
French —_. He had been long time a minister to France and 
had formed valuable friendships. He had a the policy 
which was once eager to exchange the friendship of our old ally 
in the Revolutionary struggle for one of alienation, hatred, and 
war. Yet he had favored neutrality in the fierce struggle then 
going on in Europe as strongly as had Washington himself. It 
was in this moderate, cautious temper and spirit that the instruc- 
tions to our minister in France, Mr. Livingston, were framed. 

JEFFERSON'S DIPLOMACY. 

All this was well enough and avoided the principal danger; but 
Mr. Jefferson had a stronger card to play, and he knew how and 
when to doit. France and Great Britain had been at war from 
1793 up to the 27th of March, 1802, when the treaty of Amiens 
was signed. But the terms of the treaty were not carried out by 
England, and the temper of the two nations remained hostile and 
embittered. Each Government distrusted the other; it was rather 
an armed truce than a — pee. War was not merely liable, 
but likely, to break out , as it did finally on the 18th of May, 
1803. A real was not in sight. It was in this unsettled 
condition of affairs, which Mr. Jefferson fully appreciated, that 
he wrote a personal letter to Mr. ene the American min- 
ister to France, on the 18th of April, 1 

The letter was not addressed omaeny to the French Govern- 
ment, but it was written so that Mr. Livingston could exhibit it 
or quote from it or use its form of thought in conversation with 
the foreign officeor with the Emperor himself. He stated strongly 
but temperately the great injury to the United States by this 
transfer of Lou to France, and the manner in which our 
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country viewed the proceeding, and in the plainest possible terms 
that, if war shoula break out anew between France and England, 
an alliance by our Government with Great Britain, in order to 
abrogate her on of Louisiana, would inevitably follow. 
He spoke as a friend of Franco, as a President of a country deeply 
anxious for the friendship of that nation, but with a frankness 
and point never exceeded in the intercourse of nations. 

The document was unofficial. It was a sort of private talk, but 
talk that Bonaparte could not fail to understand. To make sure 
that its substance would reach the French ruler and to leave no 
possible doubt as to the policy of the President the letter was 
sent open to M. de Nemours, who was then about to return to 
France, the letter to be read, then sealed and forwarded to its 
destination. Mr. Jefferson told him that his object in giving it to 
him in that way was to enable him to impress on the Government 
of France the inevitable consequences of their taking possession 
of Louisiana. 

In all human probability it was the erage of this letter 
that finally operated on the mind of Napoleon at the time when, 
war with Groat Britain breaking out afresh, he concluded to make 
a virtue of necessity, sell Louisiana to the United States for some 
$12,000,000, and thus avoid forcing the United States into a Brit- 
ish alliance, That he acted wisely and for the best interests 
of France as well as the United States is clear. If anything could 
add to the just fame of Jefferson in this great transaction, it is his 
selection of James Monroe—a man of great force of character and 
his close personal friend—as a special envoy with ample powers 
to act, in connection with Livingston, and the letter he wrote him 
on the occasion. Well did he say in that letter: ‘On the event 
« oe — depends the future destinies of this Republic.” 

pplause. 
C It was on the 30th of April, 1803, that the treaties were signed 
by which the entire province of Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States. Nosuchmomentous acquisition of territory has ever been 
made by peaceful methods and withoutinjury or wrong to a single 
human being. 
MOVEMENT FOR CELEBRATION OF CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 

It was natural that as years rolled round and the centennial 
anniversary of this event approached there should be among the 
citizens residing in this old territory of Louisiana a movement 
looking to its fitting celebration. |. A convention was held for this 
object on January 10, 1899, in St. Louis, Mo. Fifteen States and 
two Territories were represented, and it was resolved to hold an 
eee exposition during the centennial year of the pur- 
chase. 

The city of St. Louis was invited to undertake the enterprise. 
Assuming that the most fitting celebration of this great event of 
the acquisition of Louisiana would be an exhibition or exposition 
of peed na of this section in arts, industry, and civilization, 
it would follow that there are strong reasons why the city of St. 
Louis shotld be taken as the place for this special form of cele- 
bration. Its large Oe perme its central position, railroad and 
water connections, and the wealth, energy, and intelligence of its 
citizens give it special fitness for this mode of celebration. In 
addition to this, the Government, by the law of June 6, 1900, 
is formally and distinctly commit to this project, and has 
yt itself to advance $5,000,000 in aid so soon as the city of 
uis should raise $10,000,000 to defray the expense of the 
exhibition. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to the Hon. Mr. Taw- 
NEY, dated February 6, 1901, states that satisfactory evidence has 
been submitted to him that the $10,000,000 has been raised by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company by satisfactory pledges 
from responsible parties for over five millions and five millions 
more by a valid ordinance of the city of St. Louis. The people of 
this city, therefore, having complied with the condition prescribed 
by Congress, it would seem that the Congress is fully committed 
to the appropriation contained in this bill. 

The Special Committee on the Centennial of tke Louisiana Pur- 
chase have given most thoughtful attention to this subject, and 
their very able report leaves little to be said on the general subject. 
a have drawn their bill with much care. The two gentlemen 
on the minority of the committee, who were constrained by their 
honest convictions to oppose the connection of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with these expositions, concede, in their report, that 
there are abundant precedents for the bill and that almost identi- 
cal legislation was enacted and money appropriated for expositions 
held at Philadelphia, at New Orleans, at Atlanta, at Chicago, and 
at Buffalo. They also recognize the grandeur and importance of 
the event to be commemorated, and, what is very im t, they 
consider that the Government’s interests are y ed in 
the bill prepared. Such an indorsement ought to weigh with all 
of us, and certainly does with my mind. 

THIS HISTORICAL INCIDENT SHOULD BE CELEBRATED AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Without objecting, therefore, in any degree to the bill of the 
committee as drawn, and with a very high ———— of their 
work and labors, I must call your attention to the fact that an in- 
dustrial exposition, especially one of a national and international 


character, while it may illustrate the grand and beneficent conse- 
quences of this act of purchase, is not fairly and distinctly a cele- 
bration of the historical incident, the historical event. For ex- 
ample: When you celebrated the centennial of the Declaration of 
Independence you celebrated it not at New York or Washington 
City, but at a where the Declaration was penned and 
published to the world. A proposition to hold it elsewhere would 
not have been entertained. 

The formation of the Federal Constitution—where will you cel- 
ebrate it save in the city where it was framed and agreed on? 
The inauguration of the Federal Government—our first Adminis- 
tration of Washington—you held it in New York, where it hap- 
pened. The centennial of the victory of Yorktown, which in effect 
ended our long struggle for independence—how absurd to have 
celebrated it at Richmond, or Baltimore, or New York, or any 
other place than the very field, the identical spot, where the 
American and French forces led by Washington compelled the 
surrender of Cornwallis? You would not celebrate the landing 
of the pilgrims at New Haven, at Providence, or even at Boston, 
but exactly where it occurred. The first settlement of the Old 
Dominion—the earliest of all our colonies—would you celebrate it 
at Richmond or at Jamestown? These questions supply their 
own answers. 

I hold, therefore, and maintain that in addition to this grand 
roposed e ition, national and international, to be held at St. 
ouis, which has already been determined upon, and as I believe 

most wisely, that there should be also a special historical celebra- 
tion of the actual transfer of this vast province of Lonisianaatthe 
very spot where the transfer of sovereignty from the civil and 
military authorities of France to those of the United States 
actually occurred. That was in the city of New Orleans, the 
capital city of Louisiana—the entire province. The historian of 
the Tenth Census of the United States tells you the story in brief 
words, as follows: 

On the 18th of May, 1803, Casa Calvo, sent from Habana for the Purpose, 
jointly with Governor Salcedo, proclaimed the coming surrender and its con- 
Conintel terms, and the held themselves in readiness for the hourly ex- 

ted arrival of General Victor. Instead of him came a rumor, painful to 
ussat and incredible to the creoles, who had so lately received the news of 
the cession to France with the liveliest delight, and about the last of July, 


1803, a vessel from Bordeaux brought the official announcement that on the 
_— of the preceding April Lo: had been purchased by the United 


t 

“On the 3ist of October Congress authorized the President to take pos- 
session of the ceded territory. the 30th of November, with troops 
drawn up in line on the Place aArmes and with discharges of artillery, Sa!- 
cedo, in the hall of the Cabildo, delivered to Laussat the keys of New Orleans, 
and Casa Calvro declared the ple of Louisiana absolved from their allegi- 
ance to the King of Spain. m a flagstaff in the square the Spanish colors 
descended, the French took their place, and the domination of Spain in Loui- 
siana was at an end. 

On Monday, the 20th of December, 1803, with similar ceremonies Lausset 
turned the province and the keys of its port over to Commissioners Claiborne 
and Wilkinson. The French tricolor, which had floated over the Place 
d’Armes for the short space of twenty days, gave place to the Stars and 
Stripes, and New Orleans was an American town. 

THE CAPITAL OF THE GREAT PROVINCE OF LOUISIANA. 

Here was the capital of this vast Province of Louisiana. Here 
and in the immediate vicinity was the great bulk of the popula- 
tion of the province, and here was its seat of commerce. In 1803 
the population of New Orleans was 10,000 souls. The city was 
already an important seaport. Some 265 loaded vessels sailed in 
1802 from the harbor, with a tonnage of 31,241. The increase of 
tonnage in 1803 was 37 per cent. The exports were $2,000,000, 
and the imports were two and a half millions. 

Of the province of Louisiana, outside of the present State 
boundary, little was even known. The savage tribes roamed un- 
moles over that vast domain—hunted, fished, fought, lived, 
and died. Here and there were small settlements. On the day 
that France made formal delivery of the province St. Louis and 
the adjacent districts had a population of less than 3,000. 

Even in the year 1810,.some seven years after the country had 
been thrown open to American settlement under the American 
flag, the population of St. Louis was less than 1,500. St. Louis 
was first established as a trading post in February, 1764, and the 
eo of the town or city for along time was exceedingly slow. 

e real, magnificent growth of St. Louis has been only in the 
past fifty or sixty years. That it will be one of the greatest of our 
American cities no man can doubt—perhaps the greatest, as the 
seat of a great manufacturing industry, for which it has marked 
advantages—but at this time (1803) the place was insignificant. 

The present city of New Orleans was founded in 1720 and was 
made the capital of the province of Louisiana by Governor Bier- 
ville in 1722, over forty years before the establishment of the trad- 
ing post at St. Louis, which some years hence will welcome the 
industries of the civilized world to its portals and generous hos- 
pitality. [Applause. ] 

It seems to me, therefore, that in addition to your grand and 
costly exposition of industry at St. Louis it is eminently a fitting 
duty for us to celebrate in some appropriate manner the historical 
event—the actual realization of the great and noble dream of Jef- 
ferson and the patriots of that day, the formal transfer of the 


province, the raising of the American flag where that of France 
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and Spain had so long floated, as a token that henceforth the power 
of the new Republic of the west, its commerce and industry, were 
to be paramount in that grand outlet of the States of the Missis- 
sipp Valley. 

The amount of money necessary for such a historical celebra- 
tion would be trifling in comparison with what you propose to 
expend in aid of the noble St. Louis project. I aes this in the 
interest of the coming celebration—to give it completeness, final- 
ity, and dignity. To attempt to celebrate this great and inter- 
esting historical transfer of sovereignty in 7 distant city would 
be illogical, inappropriate, and grotesque. The history of Loui- 
siana—it is written and willstand. It is full of interest, romance, 
adventure, heroism, suffering, and dignity. You can not blot it 
out, even if you desired todoso. You can not obscure it, 

The story of this grand tradition of a mighty province to our 
dominion as a people; the rescue of the soil from 
consecration to the purposes of industry and commerce; the vic- 
tory of New Orleans in 1815; the valor of the sons of Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the West; the fame of Jackson—these 
events and many more that live in story and song’ and can not 
perish from our thoughts all admonish you to render this simple, 
natural act of justice. [Applause.] 


The General Deficiency Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY D. ALLEN, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 14236) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
grees for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, and for prior years, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky said: 

Mr. CHAtRMAN: While considering the appropriation bill now 
before the House, I desire to call the attention of members and 
the country to the bill pending in the Senate known as the sh.ip- 
subsidy bill, which provides for a bounty or gift by the Govern- 
ment of $9,000,000 a year for twenty years, or $180,000,000, to the 
shipowners and shipbuilders of tuis country, I shall not go into 
the details of the provisions of the bill or of its operation. 

It claimed by oa ae ght gona = bill ate pas- 

s necessary e upbuilding of the long-decay ipping 
industries of the United States, but the real purpose of it is on ro- 
vide a sufficient fund in the way of bounty to give to the ship- 
owner the extra cost of building the vessel, and the maintenance 
and operation of it. Their reason is in effect that because the 
material man gets more for his goods, and the seaman more for 
his wages than dothe foreign merchant and seaman, all of which 
the Republican claims to be due to its —s of legislation 
in the way of pro on, these amounts must be paid back by the 
Government out of the taxes paid by the people. But when we 
come to scrutinize the bill we find it so constructed that all sea- 
men and sailors may consist of the very class of cheap foreign 
seamen and sailors who, they say, are such great obstruction to 
=e ity of the American shipping industry. 

r. Chairman, there is no more reason, authority, or justifica- 
tion for subsidizin 


the shipping industry than for the building 
up and supporting 


Government aid of any other industry. if 
we are to subsidize class of industry, why not apply the same 
principle to every other industry? The Republican party is re- 
sponsible for the present condition of our me interests. 
hen that party came into power in 1860 our flag floated over 
every Atlantic oe but by the end of the year 1867 no 
steamer crossing the Atlantic Ocean carried the American flag. 
For more than forty years the Republican party has controlled 
our national policy toward the shipping interests, with the result 
that confronts us in that industry to-day. 
- In that time they have two subsidy bills for the revival 
of shipping, both of which have proven absolute failures, and to- 
day we see but 9 per cent of our enormous foreign commerce car- 
ried in American ships. But, Mr. Chairman, our condition is not 
so bad for the country at large as the promoters of this scheme 
would have us believe. I find from investigation, and upon valid 
authority, that the tonnage of the steam vessels of the United 
States has been rapidly increasing of late years and is now the 
greatest in the history of our country. I will — Republican 
authority forthestatement. In his —— at the ices Commer- 
cial Club banquet on October 10, 1899, President M ley said: 
Our shipbuilding has been greatly increased. For the first time in all our 
history the tonnage of our steam vessels exceeded on Juue 1 the tonnage of 
all our sailing vessels, and other craft. We built in 1897 and 1898 more 
vessels terials bined. tonnage 


Pi cewaned tae of sh clhatan! com! 


e floods and its | 


increased during the year 100,000 tons, and is 

Liston afore ange can teams are, Under cnatrarton i the Unite 
ever ore, 

new establishments planned. - =~ a enlarged and 

The increase of the commerce of the United States has been 
marvelous in the last ten years. In 1890 our im wero 
$823,397,726 and in 1900 were $829,052,116, being an increase of 
scarcely 1 cent. In 1890 our exports were $857,502,548 and in 
1900 were $1 478,050,854, being an increase in ten years of 72.4 per 
cent, The excess of exports over imports in 1890 was $5,654,390 
whils in 1900 the excess was $648,998,738. : 

Our imports from Europe in the ten years from 1890 to 1900 
were reduced from $474,000,000 to $439,000,000, And our exports 
to Europe in that time were increased from $682,000,000 to $1,111,- 
000,000. Our imports from North America in 1890 were $151,000, - 
000 and in 1900 were $131,000,000. During that time our exports 
to North America increased from $95,000,000 to $202,000,000. Our 
imports from South America increased from $101,000,000 in 1890 to 
$102,000,000 in 1900, while our exports to that country increased 
from $35,000,000 to $41,000,000. Importations from Oceania in 1890 
were $23,000,000 and in 1900 were about the same, while our exports 
to that country increased during that time from $17,000,000 in 1990 
to $40,000,000 in 1900, Ourimports from Africa increased $6,000,- 
000, while our exports to Africa increased $17,500,000. 

Last year the import trade of the United States shows an in- 
crease of $30,000,000 over the previous year, while the export trade 
shows an increase of more than $202,480,000 over the previous 
year. Our trade with Austria has more than doubled in the last 
ten years, and we now send to that country six times as much as 
Germany, our trade being next to that of Great Britain. So that, 
Mr. Chairman, with these rapid strides in our foreign commerce, 
it is difficult to see the reason for subsidizing the shipping inter- 
ests for promoting that commerce. 

With these figures before us there is no foundation for the claim 
of the subsidist. The products of this country will find the mar- 
kets of the world, subsidy or no subsidy, and no contribution of 
the Government to this industry is demanded or can be defended. 
The whole scheme of this are if passed, will be a surrender 
by the Government upon the hold-up of the shipowners and ship- 
builders of this country, inspired, encouraged, and backed up by 
the aid of Marcus Hanna. 

Instead of the bill compelling more American sailors at better 
wages, the shipowner may et the subsidy and hire foreign 
seamen at the lowest . Instead of assuring larger American 
cargoes, it makes it possible for shipowners to sail with empty 
vessels and still secure the subsidy. Instead of securing faster 
ships for the trade, it makes fast trips of no consequence. Instead 
of re for more mails and fast mails, it leaves foreign mails 
to be carried by British and German ships. 

Instead of securing to commerce more ships, it puts it in the 
power and to the interest of existing companies to combine and 
wipe out foreign competition, divide the subsidy among as few 
ships and shipowners as ble, and provide large bounties to be 
added to the dividends of steamship companies y receiving 
qooe profits without the aid of subsidies. This fact can not be 

oubted when it is known that those behind this raid are the 
Standard Oil trust and associates, the combine that has destroyed 
competition in the transportation of the industries of the United 
States by means of enormous discrimination. 

If this bill should become a law, it will place it in the power of 
the steamship trust to control absolutely transportation rates 
of our exports, and to raise the charges only to the limit of its 
greed. In theexercise of this power will result enormous damage 
to the agricultural interests of this country. 

The farmers, whose products amount to 65 per cent of our for- 
eign supetee will be compelled to submit to and bear the might 
of this burden. The price in the foreign market of our large sur- 
plus of farm products, less the cost of rtation, is the pric? 
in our home market, so that the increase in ocean freight rates to 
that extent decreases the price to the farmer. : 

Mr. David Lubin, in an article contributed to the New York 
Evening Post of December 17, 1900, presents the operation of the 
subsidy t with regard to the agricultural interests in a very 
plein and lucid manner. He says: 

AN INJURY TO AGRICULTURE—THE SHIPPING SUBSIDY BILL IN ITS EFFECT 
ON FREIGHT—CHARGES FOR FARM PRODUCTS. 
To the Editor of the Evening Post: 

Srr: The advocates of the shipping subsidy bill make the following claims: 

1. That it is intended to protect American shipping against the compet 
tion of foreign ships. . 

(2) That this protection is intended to diminish and eliminate the employ: 
mens of foreign ships in our foreign carrying trade and to give this trade to 

merican . 

(3) That thus will be built up a great American merchant marine. | 

(4) That all this will be of service to this nation by keeping at home large 
sums now paid to foreign ships; by the employment of American capital Sho 
labor in the building and manning of American ships; by supplementing th° 
strength of the Navy in the training of American seamen and in the use 0 
the merchant ships in time of war. 

Setting aside all other arguments for the time being, it is the 
this letter to limit the discussion to the influence which the opera 
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y then have on 
ported or whether it is to be sold for home use. 
ustry whatever can be so powerfully affected by the action of 
the subsidy to shipping as the staples of agriculture. <A decline of 5 
cents per hundred in the price of ocean freight meansan advance to the farmer 
of 5 cents per hundred on all his unsold products. An advance of 5 cents per 
hundred on ocean freight means a decline to the farmer of 5cents per hun- 
dred on all his unsold products. 

Now that the matter has been clearly defined, the question properly pre- 
sents itself, Will the prepeset subsidy to shi tend to decrease the price of 
ocean freights or wil it tend to increase it? ein punendy enipptn meas- 
ure is not expnan £0 Goceeess atten Colehs chasane Sevtnens, for 3 S$ main 
urpose is not todo the foreign carrying trade at the ‘pauper ” labor rates of 
bored competi but the driving away of these competitors so as to per- 

the fected powners to ocean freights high enough to enable 
—as claim—to pay their sailors * protected American w “and, 
Damesives in increased profits the rew of “ pro- 


in order for the advocates of the subsidy bill to explain it, for these are among 
of their bill. Not, indeed, that they in- 
tend to raise the price of ocean freights; oh, no! This is stoutly denied. In 
some mysterious way ocean freights are to decline, and, nD, profits in some 
other by tee way are to goup, in order tc reward capital and labor on the 


1 , mark of protection. 
Now, will subsidy measure raise or will it lower ocean freights? This 
is the question which every statesman in Congress will no doubt put to him- 
self. He will not overlook the fact that a general advance of, say, 10 per cent 
in ocean freights means a corresponding loss to the farmers of the nation on 
all the corn, cotton, wheat, hops, tobacco, meat products, and on all other 
agricultural sta’ whether these are to be exported or whether sold for 
use in the home market. This point is highly 

There is yet one other and very important consideration which will no 
doubt be given this subsidy bill, and that is, What action will be possible b 
the shipping men when once they succeed in driving away foreign competi- 
tion toan extent which would place the fixing of the price for ocean freights 
into their own hands? 

Granted that this is a possibility,and what must we further grant? This, 
that it would be the most dangerous power ever given by legislation into the 
hands of men rformoney. With power to raise and lower ocean freights 
at will, they would have the power to and lower the home price of sev- 
eral billion dollars’ worth of icultural staples at any and at all times. 

There is yet one more consideration which the merits of the case deserve 
to have brought forward. We find that the shipownersand shipbuildersare 
working with great zeal for the adoption of their measure, u its pas 
sage on the score of its utility to this nation. But we believe that there is 
just ground for doubting their sincerity in the matter; decidedly so, if we 
are to judge from their former statements. 

By referring to the Philadelphia pe rs of July 31, 1895, it will be seen that 
ataconvention in that city, at whic’ ostall the Atlantic coast shipowners 
and shipbuilders were present, they unanimously resolutions con- 
demning the protection of shipping at the expense of culture. Their 
chief ——-. Mr. Charles H. Cramp, then said that shipping should only 
be protected when in the same bill there should likewise be provided protec- 
tion for the staples of agriculture. Accordingly there was a resolution 
passed unanimously for the joint protection of shipping and of agricultural 
staples by a bounty on exports. 

Realiz, the inequality and the economic unsoundness of protecting ship- 
ping at the expense of agriculture, Mr. Cramp then said: “* When we went to 

‘ongress and asked a bounty for oursel we committed a grave error, and 
lam going to do allI can to repair it.” ese remarks were applauded to 
the echo, and yet we find that in the face of all this the shipping men are 
now striving with all zeal and vehemence to do just what they previously 
condemned as an injustice and an economic wrong. 

In view of these several presentations, it now remains to be considered 
whether, in an attempt at protecting shipping, this tection act is not 
likely to seriously injure the primary industry, agriculture. Having come 
to the conclusion that this is very likely to be the case, it will not be difficult 
for the statesman to decide as to his duty in the matter. 

DAVID LUBIN. 


New York, December 10. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to subsidies in any and all forms. 
We can not build up our lost shipping industry by means of sub- 
sidies, however large they may be. Their tendency will ever be 
to make the industry subsidized depend upon the continuation of 
a for its life and perpetuity, so that such policy must be 
continued indefinitely or the industry will surely perish. Are we 
ready to surrender to this demand? Will the taxpayers of this 
country submit silently to the taking of $180,000,000, as proposed 
by the Sey bill, out of their pockets, to be turned over to 
the trusts and conbines of shipowners? 

{do not believe they will. Forbearance can not endure any 
longer—the day of reckoning will come, and the people will as- 
sert their sovereignty. Sir, the party in power, flushed with vic- 
tory, mad with for spoils and power, forgetful of and over- 
riding the teachings of the Republic as set forth in the Declaration 
of In dence, ignoring the Constitution of our country, has 
started ont upon a conquest for military supremacy and colonial 
dependencies, foreign to the genius of our institutions as estab- 
lished by our fathers. 

_Just a few years ago we were astounded at a yearly appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000,000, but by reason of the a now being pur- 
sued by the present Administration we find that the approp tions 
meal git ef er teeny nas niko sper 

, or twenty years e shipowners ® 
snbeidy Gill is to me a law. a aa 

Mr. Chairman, our national progress has been by leaps and not 
by steps. We have grown from a few colonies to be the grandest 
power on earth. We are —e the world in science, commerce, 
and the development of higher civilization. The effect of Ameri- 


can energy and skill is seen in the very foremost rank of the world’s 

progress, and yet in the midst of all this national grandeur we find 

ped sa oppressed shipbuilders and shipowners clamoring for 
ty ere 


c ey perish. Sir, this is the of the survival of the 
fittest. We want no laggards. Self-reliance, energy, and push 
are the watchwords of our national greatness, and let him who can 
not keep up with the procession get out of the way. We want no 
camp followers. The God of the universe has permitted, and will 
ever permit, that some shall fall by the wayside while others reach 
the desired goal. 

Our Government should guarantee to every industry equal 
start and equal man under the law. Equal rights to all 
and exclusive privileges to none has ever been the crowning faith 
and doctrine of the Democratic party, and all legislation that 
transcends this fundamental idea is subversive of the rights of 
the great body of the people to the paternal fostering of advan- 
tages for the few. [Applause. } 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS C. CATCHINGS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13729) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902— 


Mr. CATCHINGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My friend from Ohio adverted to the fact that 
in the report from the Postal Commission submitted by me in re- 
gard to the special-facilities fund I had contented myself with 
saying that there was nothing in the law which made it manda- 
tory upon the Post-Office Department to expend this facility fund. 
I said al! that was necessary, Mr. Chairman. I repeat what I 
there stated, that if the Post-Office Department is willing to take 
upon itself the responsibility of saying that it can get as good 
facilities as they now have, it need not expend one dollar of this 
money. He is mistaken, Mr. Chairman, when he says that the 
Postmaster-General has continued to expend this facility fund 
because he has taken it to be the wish of Congress that he should 
do so. Thatis not true atall. I think that the whole testimony 
submitted to the commission, notably that of Mr. Shallenberger, 
will satisfy any man that he does not do so because he is unwilling 
to take upon himself the responsibility of the consequences that 
might result. 

Mr. BROMWELL. MayI ask the gentleman whether he has 
read the question put by Mr. Moopy 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have read it all and heard it all. 

Mr. BROMWELL (continuing). To Mr. Shallenberger, on 

age 449? 
, Mr.CATCHINGS. Iamgoingtoreadit. Ihaveread it within 
the last half hour. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that the Post-Office Department wants 
Congress to take the responsibility of withdrawing this facility 
fund, but Mr. Shallenberger will not say that he can get as good 
facilities as those which exist to-day, and he never will say it, 
unless in the future experience should justify him in making the 
statement. He has said always, as he has said to the different 
members of the commission, that he thought he could get substan- 
tially the same service; that he believed he might get substan- 
tially the same service. He never has expressed the opinion that 
he could get it as it is to-day, and there is nothing in the situation 
which would justify him in expressing such opinion. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. eee has stated, Mr. 
Chairman, that we had this fast train No. 35 before this fund was 
expended, in 1893. He does so in the face of the testimony of Mr. 
Shallenberger. That train is an entirely new, improved train, 
which has been in operation only since 1893. The truth is Con- 
gress authorized this facility fund to be expended in March, 1893. 
The appropriation could have taken effect, if the Post-Office De- 
partment had chosen to make it do so, on the ist day of July. It 
did not award it until October, and in the meantime it required 
the Southern Railroad Company to put on an additional fast 
train, running with speed equal to the fastest trains that ran 
from New York to the South, and that was operated for a number 
of months before the contract was awarded. So that, as a direct 
result of this special-facility fund, we have to-day trains 35 and 237 
leaving New York and going through to New Orleans upon a 
schedule of time which is not equaled anywhere in the South. 

The trains of the Illinois Central, the trains of the Louisvilic 
and Nashville, which have been spoken of, do not equal in speed 
these two magnificent trains which are the direct creation, as the 
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testimony shows, of this special-facility fend. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BROMWELL| said that railroad facilities have nat- 
urally increased since 1893, but these facilities of which I am 
speaking, Mr. Chairman, existed in 1893 and have continued from 
that day down. Now, it is a great service to large sections of this 
country. The gentleman has stated that prior to 1893 there were 
ten roads out of Washington. They afforded competition, it 
would seem, to satisfy any man’s ambition; and yet with all that 
competition the Post-Office Department was unable to secure any 
service which is at all to be compared with that which exists to- 
day. Ihave been told, and I believe it to be true, that one line 
going south once had this fund, but surrendered it because it was 
not willing to make a schedule which the Departmentinsisted upon. 

Now these trains are run on schedules fixed by the Department 
itself; and whereas there was a heterogeneous mass of mail traf- 
fic south of Washington prior to 1893, we have now schedules so 
fixed by the Department itself that every branch road, every in- 
tersecting road, has direct connection with the Southern Railroad. 
The result is that the mails are not only speeded from New York to 
New Orleans, but they go from Atlanta to Tampa and Jackson- 
ville, to Chattanooga, thence by Memphis to Kansas City and the 
West; from Chattanooga to Birmingham, Vicksburg, Shreveport, 
and Dallas, Tex.; so there is a direct benefit resulting to the peo- 
ce rae in large and diverse sections of the country which can 

traced absolutely and entirely to this increased mail service. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. 
Mississippi permit a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentle- 
man, because I have confidence in his judgment and discrimina- 
tion, why is it that there is such a difference in the opinion ex- 
pressed by gentlemen on the floor as to the opinion of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General? One gentleman gets up and says 
he opposes it and another gentleman says that the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General favors it. I know the gentleman can 
tell why there is this difference between members on the fioor. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have never heard any man say that the 
Post-Office Department has ever stated that it desired the contin- 
uance of this fund. On the contrary, the Post-Office Department 
does not desire the continuance of the fund. But you can not 
read the testimony of General Shallenberger without being satis- 
fied that his whole objection to it is, as he says, that it creates dis- 
satisfaction with other roads; and what he fears is that it is the 
enterin “—— which will lead to similar expenditures as to other 
railroads. at is the substance and truth of his testimony, and 
it is the whole of it. They have not expended this money upon any 
fanciful theory, as expressed by my friend from Ohio, but they have 
expended it because ae did not want to take the responsibility 
of destroying the ificent fast service which exists to-day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Does the Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General assert anywhere that this appropriation does 
not expedite the mail? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. He does not. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Has he said that they get 
the mail more iad now than they did before the subsidy? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. He says the service has been vastly in- 
queen since this subsidy, if you choose to call it such, was voted. 

@ says: 

Iam clearly of the opinion that the service between Washington and At- 
lanta, Ga., and{New Orleans, and other Southern and Southwestern territory 
has been 7 materially improved and the delivery of the mails expedited 
since March, 1893. 

There can be nothing plainer than that. 

Mr. BROMWELL. But he does not say by reason of the sub- 
= He says it has been improved. 

r. CATCHINGS. Of course he does not. He states the fact 
that since the facility fund was extended there has been this mag- 
nificent improvement. Isubmit that the testimony will show that 
it follows it and was thecause of it, whether the Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General says so or not. I am going to read you what 
he says, which is the whole of his testimony upon which this oppo- 
sition is based, and I will show you that he has never stated that 
if the fund was withdrawn the service which now exists could be 
or would be continued, and that is all the impression I desire to 

‘make on the committee. 

By Mr. Moopy: 

Q. If you took off the special-facility train No. 85, which leaves New York 
at 4.35 a. m., would you lose the connection with the New England mail which 
arrives at New York in time to connect with that train? 

A. We might have to seek some other 
necting routes. Iam not prepared to say 
that train should be taken off and not substituted for it; but we assume 
that if the -facility fund were withdrawn the volume of traffic 
would j on competing roads sufficient facilities for us to utilize. 


Let me say to my friend from Tennessee it is just such state- 
ments as oe which the whole argument on the other side 
is based. I again from the testimony of Mr. Shallenberger: 

Q. Do not misunderstand me. I do not think anything should be paid by 
way of ao New d mail. think it is an out- 


On the contrary 
rage to do it; t what would be the train that the New England mail would 
connect with if this train 35 was taken off? 


Will the gentleman from 


ent to insure con- 
tit would not be disastrous if 


coitsedin.” We would at ence appeal ota other Soa, Some OF another 

That is always the answer—vague, indefinite, uncertain. Never 
once does Mr. Shallenberger say that he could give us such service 
as we have without this extra compensation. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. Willthe gentleman pardon a suggestion? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me to read 
four lines from page 449 of volume 1 of the report of the com- 
mission? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. Here is General Shallenberger’s stato- 
ment before that commission: 


But, as I have said in my testimony before, looking the country over and 
knowing the dissatisfaction it creates, we are prepared to say that we think 
= secure, in general, better service without the special-facility appro- 
P on. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. That confirms the proposition I announced 
in the beginning of my remarks, that General Shallenberger’s 
whole objection to this appropriation is that he fears it may create 
discontent among other railroads and may be the entering wedge 
for similar expenditures to other roads, and so he says that look- 
ing the country over—not this line between New York and New 
Orleans, but looking over the whole country—the Department 
thinks that in general, not for this line particularly, they could 
get along better without the special-facility fund. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will my colleague allow mea 
question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Are not the mail connections 
just as good, the trains just as rapid, the service just as good 
from New York to Chicago, and from Chicago down by the IIli- 
nois Central, as from New York down to Washington and from 
here down by the Southern Railway? And is it not true that the 
Southern Railway system receives this sabsidy while the Western 
road does not? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. If my friend from Mississippi asks me 
whether the mail going from New ——— Pennsylvania, and 
New York to New Orleans and the South reaches there as rapidly 
by way of the Western roads, I answer no. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Of course not, because the 
distance is ter. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But the question I ask is 
whether the connections are not as good, the route just as good, 
and the time per hour just as good as upon the subsidized route? 

Mr. CATC. GS. It is very likely that some of the Western 
roads leaving New York do make as good time as is made by these 
fast nail trains going over the Southern route. It is not true 
that trains of the Illinois Central road, from Chicago to New Or- 
leans, travel at the same rate. It is not true that the Louisville 
and Nashville makes as rapid time over its road as is made over 
these Southern roads. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Just one more question on this 

intand Iamdone, The gentleman and I have achoice of routes 
in coming to Washington. I ask my colleague whether it is not 
true that he comes by way of Memphis and Louisville and takes the 
Iinois Central road in preference to these other roads? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. o; I never come that way at all. Butmy 
colleague’s suggestion is no answer to this proposition. You can 
not make as fast time by that road as you can by coming by way 
of Meridian and Chattanooga or Birmingham and Atlanta. The 
travel is shorter by the Southern route, and the rate of travel 
faster. 

Of course when the gentleman and I are traveling, a few hours 
are a matter of no ee. I go by one route or the other 
simply for variety. Thedifferenceis only a matter of a few hours. 
But when we come to the question of expediting the mails th» 
matter is a much more serious one, because it affects business in- 
terests at large. 

I will say to my colleague from Mississippi that there was 4 
time when these facilities were extended to roads going out from 
New Yorktothe West. For instance, General Shallenberger says: 

When the reduction of 10 per cent was made in the railroad pay, the fast 
mail trains were to be wi wn from the New York Centra’, and we were 

recommendation—or rather the Department was con- 
strained to make a recommendation at that time—that some special-facility 
fund should be allowed in order that it might secure the necessary mail 
facilities to the great West over the trunk lines. 

Railroading had not advanced at that time so far as it has at 
present; nor was the volume of traffic so great on the roads going 
out from New York; nor was competition somber. Hence it was 
thought wise, and in fect necessary, by the Department that 
special facilities shoui’i |\° extended to secure fast service to the 

est. But now, as Mr. Shallenberger says, the case is different. 
I ask the attention of my colleagues to this language: 


Long since we have ceased to any appropriat 
cause traffic is so heavy and compet Lion 0 active that we have no trou 
securing the very best mail 


That could not be said, of course, of the traffic going from New 


ions to those lines, be- 
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York to New Orleans over the Southern road. It is not true that 
the competition is py he has been suggested in connection with 


this discussion; and y believe, Mr. Chairman, that the vast 
traffic over this road has been su 


duced largely, 
ial facility. 


amount of 
if not entirely, by reason of this 


Mr. BURKE of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me to in- 
terrupt him again? 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Certain 


ly. 
Mr. BURKE of Texas. I shall not interrupt afterwards. Ifind 
on page 458 of the testimony here the following questions asked 
in connection with this matter: 


Q. You understand that these systems have reached that point so that you 
can ert Just ans good speed without the money as with it? 
a 


A. e idea. 
2 am is the departmental position, is it? 
. Yes. 


Now, that is saying a great deal. It is equivalent to saying that 
this money is simply wasted in this connection. 

Mr. CA TCHIN . That, I have already said, is an assumption 
of the gentleman who was then testifying. I do not dispute that 
he has sostated. But Ido say that he never stated it to be an 
actual fact in his judgment that this sum of money—this fast mail 
facility sum—was not money well spent. 

The gentleman might, however, have proceeded with his read- 
ing a ifttle further, and read a question which I submitted in the 
same connection and the answer: 

Do you think that if these subsidies were withdrawn you could distribute 
these mails among these different roads so as to secure the competition? 

The answer is: 

his 

ups we want 6 rolqosour subsdule tine; we went Co ‘avail carscives of the 

opportunity to give less service. Then we would say to the competing road, 
ow is your opportunity. 

But I have already stated, Mr. Chairman, that the only com- 

ting road was the board Air Line, which had precisely the 
same identical provision offered to it. It declined to accept the 
appropriation, because it was unwilling to change its schedule so 
as to make the time required. 

Now, is there a gentleman here on the floor of this House who 
believes that if the special facilities which have been granted for 
years past were withdrawn that these two t trains would be 
run the same as before? Would it be possible for the road to so 
runthem? That is the question with which you must deal. It is 
a very costly process, gentlemen must remember. If anything 
was developed in the testimony before the commission, it is that 
the cost of running trains is governed largely by the speed, Now, 
would the present be maintained if this special-facility fund 
were withdrawn? I doubt it. The company runs its trains at a 
rapid speed because they find it pays them. 

t may be true, as some gentleman suggested in the course of 
the debate—I believe the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Moopy]—that it was also something of an advertisement to the 
rail company. But the fact is, and we must recognize the 
fact, that we did not have this fast service until this special-facility 

d was expended. We have it now, and the only question for 
our determination is, Will this House, simply because Mr. Shallen- 
berger has expressed an opinion, in a vague and indefinite way, 
that the service will be performed without this special fund—I say, 
shall we take it off and run the risk of crippling, if not destroy- 
ing, the wholeservice? Will thecommittee take the responsibility 
which the Post-Office Department is unwilling to take in connec- 
tion with the matter? 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, with 
his consent. 

Mr. CATCHINGS, Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. I only know what our experience has been, but I 
desired to ask the gentleman this question, in view of his experience 
and being one of the members of the commission that dealt with 
the subject, as to what would be the difference, in his judgment, 
if this special-facility fund or subsidy were withdrawn from this 


Mr. CATCHINGS. I could not say. I am not myself a rail- 


man. ; 

Mr. SIMS, But what, in your judgment, would be the differ- 
ence in the delivery of the mails? 

Mr. CATCHIN Gs. Well, if I judge be Ba increase of speed 
that has been produced by this subsidy, I should say that it would 
be reduced very materially. For instance, to Danville the differ- 
ence would befrom thirteen to eighteen hours’ increase; to Green- 
ville, from fourteen to nineteen; to Charlotte, sixteen to twenty- 
two, and Atlanta and other points in the same proportion. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Does the gentleman from issippi im- 
agine that the great Southern system would go back to its old slow 
trains if this subsidy were taken away? 

TCHIN Mr. Chairman, in view of the extraordinary 
growth of this service and the interest I feel in it, 1 would be un- 
wi to take any ulative step. [Applause.] I think that 
we ht to deal with the — as a matter of fact, and we 
can only judge of what the future will produce by what existed 


eee ee 


in the past before this subsidy was paid. I would be unwilling, 
in view of the interests of the people among whom I live, to specu- 
late upon a matter of such vital impé@rtance to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CATCHINGS, I would like to have a few minutes addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Iask that the gentleman from Mississippi 
have ten minutes additional time. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That will be ample. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I am entitled 
to an hour, and if I can have the privilege of doing so I will yield 
to the gentleman such time as he may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman, unfortunately, has not the 
floor just now. 

Mr. BROMWELL. Then I ask that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi have ten minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will read some- 
thing more. 

Mr.SHATTUC. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SHATTUC. Do you believe that there is a sufficient 
amount of interchangeable passenger business between the North 
and South in the five months from June 1 to October 31 to jus- 
tify x such train as that? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Idonot. I have gone over that road when 
I have been the sole passenger in a magnificent car. I answer 
unhesitatingly that there is no such passenger traffic between 
New York or New England and the South as would justify the 
running of these splendid trains. 

Mr. SHATTUC. Is it nota fact that the passenger business 
from the South comes North in the summer time and goes back 
in the sit! fall? 

Mr. CATCHING. That is true, sir; undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHATTUC, So that during June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember there is no business between the North and the South in 
either direction excepting purely commercial business. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. That is absolutely true, and during that 
period of time I have no doubt whatever that these magnificent 
trains are run at a very great loss; but they must be run on this 
schedule, because the Department fixes it and exacts it, and so 
they are run. 

Mr. SHATTUC. Between Cincinnati and Florida, as soon as 
the pleasure travel stops in the winter time and spring, is it not 
a fact that in the summer time the Louisville and Nashville and 
the Cincinnati Southern road between those commercial centers 
take off their through limited express? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I have been told that is true. 

Mr. SHATTUC. That is true, and I say from personal knowl- 
edge in this business that it is my belief that there is no business 
between the North and South that would justify the running of 
this train in the summer time, and during at least five months of 
= year, and that they would not do it unless they were paid for 

oing it. 

Mr. BURKE of Texas. How is it in the West? 

Mr. SHATTUC. There is asufficient amount of traffic between 
the Kast and the West so that they can afford to run the trains, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Why does the Illinois Central 
run its trains all the year around? 

Mr. SHATTUC, It does not run all of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. As a matter of fact, fhey have 
got the same trains all the year around. 

Mr. SHATTUC. There is quite a difference in the business 
ae Chicago and the South and between New York and the 

uth, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not know why, Our 
commercial business is ntashentty with New York. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh, no; we get all our plantation supplies, 
our machinery, our mules, our flour, and everything of that sort 
from the West. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to read something more that Mr. 
Shallenberger said, which will confirm every statement I have 
made. He was asked this question: 

Do you mean to say that eter to the subsidy system these trains over the 
Southern road outstripped the trains over all other roads to such an extent 
as to secure thereby the freight and passenger business? 

This is his answer: 

No; I think these trains have been developed since the period when the 
subsidy became available. 

That is absolutely true. Nosuch trains existed until thesubsidy 
became available, and in making that answer General Shallen- 
berger simply stated the truth. . Loupasked him this question: 


It is a fact, is it not, that you could deliver this mail that goes on the sub- 
sidized trains in the city of Sharlotte on an unsubsidized train quicker than 


you now deliver it on a subsidized train? That is, in other words, there is no 
possible necessity for the subsidized train from New York to Charlotte for 
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angie except the accumulation of mail in New York between 2.10 a. m. 
and 4.20 a. m.? 


To that General Shallenberger replied: 

Weil, Iam not prepared to say what effect it might have on any one train. 
We take some risk when we say that we hope to have equally good service 
if the facility appropriation were withdrawn. 

I call the particular attention of gentlemen to that statement of 
General Shallenberger: 

We take some risk when we say that we hope to have equally service 
if the facility appropriation were withdrawn. I do not know what effect it 
might have upon the railroad interests. 

And it is because he would take a serious risk, Mr. Chairman, 
that he is unwilling to assume the responsibility of refusing to 
pay this subsidy after it has been voted by Congress. That is the 
whole of it. It is not as my friend from Ohio [Mr. BRoMWELL] 
says, that he expends this fund because he takes it to be the wish 
of Congress that it should be expended. There is nothing in the 
language of the appropriation to convey any such wish to him. 
It is entirely optional with him whether he will expend it or not, 
but here in this answer you will see the full explanation of the 
fact that they continue to expend this facility appropriation as 
long as it is voted. It is because they would considerable 
risk in refusing to do it, and the Post-Office De ent will not 
take the risk, because they would subject themselves doubtless 
to very great criticism if, by refusing to make the expenditure, 
the mail facilities to which our people have become accustomed 
should be greatly deranged and the time occupied in transport- 
ing the mails from New York to the South should be greatly 
increased. 

What the Postmaster-General wants is for Congress to take 
this responsibility; and if Congress should cut it off, and then 
the service should fall through, they could say they did not do it, 
but the legislators didit. That is the whole of it. He wasasked 
as to whether or not, as all the railroads tried to compete for 
passengers and freight, that they would give the same schedule, 
and he said that be could not say that they would doso. He had 
been asked if the expedition of the mails by putting on these two 
splendid fast trains had not resulted in causing an increase of the 
schedule time of trains of other roads running south in their effort 
to compete for passenger traffic, and he answered that it was true 
that the effect had been thus beneficial, as it had caused all 
other roads to increase their apeed so that they could enter the 
field of competition. When he was asked if without this facility 
fund the fast trains would fall back, he answered that he was not 

repared to say, but that all other railroads might also fall back 
in their speed. I have no doubt, myself, on that point. He was 
asked a leading question by one member of the commission, who 
was trying to destroy this facility fund, and every lawyer will 
know what that means: 

7 you do not think that the rapidity of trains is increased by the extra 
mail pay? 

Mr. Shallenberger was too wise to answer as he was expected 
todo. He says: 

I would not say that. I think they have been increased, but I think there 
is now no justification for the Department paying the money to secure— 

What? 

To secure reasonable service. 

In other words, it might be reasonable service in the judgment 
of the Department if the time was diminished five or six hours be- 
tween the city of Washington and New Orleans, but it would 
not be reasonable service to the people who have adjusted their 
business with reference to these fast trains. 

Mr. Shallenberger, from the beginning of his testimony tothe end, 
has never said once that he could procure this service without it. 

My friend from Ohio has attem)ted to impugn the letter of Mr. 
Shallenberger to Mr. Swanson in 1898. He says that we must take 
his last say. There isnoconflict between what Mr. Shallenberger 
said in 1898 and what he said before the Postal Commission. He 
never said then that he could dis with the facility fund and 
maintain the same service. He not said so since. He does 
not say so, and he will not sayso. Mr. Shallenberger’s record has 
been honorable, upright, and consistent in this matter. He has 
been struggling for a general principle, and my friend from Ohio 
has distorted his contention, and says that he does not want this 
fund, because he could maintain the same service without it. 
He has never had sucha thought or idea. He does not believe he 
can give us this service without it. No, Mr. Chairman, no word 
has fallen from his lips that would justify any man in drawing 
such an inference. He said that he can give a reasonable service, 
and one that he believes the — in the South should be willing 
to take rather than to have principle in our postal service. 
That is the whole of it. 

Mr. GAINES, Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr, CATCHINGS. Certainly, 

Mr. GAINES. Speaking of Con on 

Ing 


gress making this 
t and 
used, pans tabeaeeans , for special facilities, and yet 


out of thissum the Department found it nece to use onl 
$185,125. Now, if it is n to have $600,000, way should ths 
ods, CATCHINGS.” Because possibly the Departmen 

r.C use t was will- 
ing to take the responsibility in taking that out for certain —- 
going to the West. At one time this fund was given to some of 
the roads going to the West, and it increased the volume of traffic 
until it became so great that the speed was increased very rapidly 
and there was no necessity for it; and in this case the Department 
a take the responsibility of withdrawing the special- 

acility fund. 


Boston’s Commerce. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 11, 1901, 


On the bill (H. R. 13189) making we for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At various times the past two days when tho 
river and harbor bill was being discussed I have tried to get the 
floor to answer and correct the statements that have been made 
by two or three members of the House relating to the size and 
importance of the large seaportsof the country. Under the rules 
of the House, the time thus far has been occupied by the members of 
the committee, and I have not been abie to obtain the floor to make 
a statement concerning Boston’s commerce, her right to hold the 
position as the second commercial seaport of the country, and the 
duty of Congress to grant the pe en carried in the pending 
bill. Ithank the gentleman from Wisconsin and the House for 
the opportunity, given me by unanimous consent, to discuss these 
propositions atthis time. In the opening remank&s of the chairman 
of this committee, Mr. Burton of Ohio, he gave a list of the cight 
leading ports of this country, and I quote from his remarks: 


The eight largest ports in the oomny. as given by the official statistics 
contained in the reports of the Chief of Engineers, are. in their order, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo, Pittsburg (which perha rou can 
ey call a port, being located on the head waters of the Uhio), Deneve. 
Cleveland, and Duluth-Superior. 


He said at the time, however, with his usual fairness, that some 
mistake must have been made in the figures, as he felt confident 
that Boston was much nearer the top of the list. I questioned 
him as to where he had obtained his figures, and he said they were 
the official figures of the Board of United States Engineers. 
These figures included the foreign and domestic tonnage. | im- 
mediately telegraphed the Chamber of Commerce at Boston for 
the figures of last year’s foreign and domestic commerce, and I 

uote the following reply, which I received from the secretary of 
that body, Mr. E. G. Preston, in this morning's mail: 


Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, Mass., January 9, 1901. 
Hon. Joun F. FitzGERALD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. FirzGeRaun: Your telegram just at hand. Iam very sorry to 
learn that Mr. LAwWrencz has been called away from Washington, but have 
no doubt that our matter in relation to the harbor will be well looked out 
for by those of you who remain. 

The commerce of this port amounted, in 1865,to $45,000,000; in 1875, to $80,- 
000,000; in 1885, to $107,000,000; in 1895, to $170,000,000; and in 1900 tosubstantially 
$190,000,000, exclusive of the in-t t and transshipment trade passing 
through this port, which amounts to about $12,000,000 per year. i 

The tonnagr of yessels in the foreign trade entered and cleared at this port 
during 1900 aggregated 4,225,000 tons, while the yessels in the coastwise trade 
numbered 21,000 and ag: ted 17,000,000 tons. ; 

The size of the vessels which we now have in the foreign trade running to 
and from this portis, of course, one of the essential features, as you are aware. 
During the period covered by the statistics stated above the capacity has 
increased many fold. From the steamer of 2,500 or 3,000 tons we have come 
to the steamer of 10,000 to 12,000 tons dead-weight capacity, and from draw- 
ing 23 feet to32 feet 6 inches, which is the draft of the largest steamers at the 
Cx oy passengers the growth of the port during the 

n on 0 e gro oO! 8 uring 
last few years has been little short of marvelous. While I have not the 
exact of the arrivals of passengers last year, they will 
amount to over 20,000, and the cabin passengers to bably 9,000 more. The 
stee passengers will show an increase of 40 to 45 per cent over 1998, and 
we os passengers of 50 per cent over 1898, and over 1804 of 800 to 400 per 
cent. 

This is the begin of a business which is destined to grow into very 
ee propertioes ates if we have water enough in our channels to 

ng 2 eee at all stages of the tide, thus sw 
lays. particularly annoying to passengers. a delay of a 
tide to a vessel of one-half or one-quarter size of the present 
the akipe of the pruan ae aaanesnet = pe mg cabin 

ps e — crew . 
and ae twelve or hundred souls—it becomes a matter of tho 


vexatious de- 
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I will now quote the figures which in the Army Engi- 
neer's report, which were the basis of Mr. Burton’s statements: 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

















The accompanying commercial statistics for the fiscal ending June 
90, 1900, have been furnished by the collector of customs at tom, Mane. 
Amount of revenue collected: 

TE. ceantabiibtesthlinensduditbhdimudene caqdadwitinecavessevevctins $10, 678, 299. 95 
Taint diitndestddinimdne hientdiendenathateangennnncane nese sore 15, 689, 276. 26 
1900 2 POSS SSSSSS COSS SSSOSS SHSOSS S OSOSE OSS OF OE SHOE SUSS STS OSSSSSCCE 871, 
1899. 1900. 
Shipping. 
Tons. to Tons. 
Entrances 
Foreign .......--.. 1,989,784 | 1,643 2,016,121 
Domestic.........- 140, O11 217 219, 473 
ces: 
Foreign --------.-- 1,710,822 | 1,504 | 1,660,587 
Domestic.......-.-. 16), 926 805 248, 095 
ESI SS —————————————————ea—a———————e——e—e—eaooeoeoeoo—————— 
1898 1899. 1900 
Importations: 
inch ovciws euvcce osccee $51,475,004 | $52, 101, 069 $72, 161, 687 
ee) eee 653, 740 114, 135 134, 602 
tions: 
Morchandiee. ...........c03..0- 1, 402, 676 2, 437, 731 1, 243, 486 
MINIONS, striae enisgunocuticictnnende cise 2,904 3, 384 
estic— 
Merchandise. .................- 116, 129,227 | 125, 600,258 110, 946, 025 
Coin and bullion............... 8,100 19, 505 22, 500 


I was amazed at the discrepancy in the — as reported by 
Mr. Preston and the collector of the port. . Preston's figures 
showed the number of vessels entering and clearing in the coast- 
wise trade to be 21,000, with a ee of 17,000,000, while the fig- 
ures quoted above, which were = Mr. BurtToON and other 
members of the House in figuring the relative rank of the ports of 
the country, show the number of vessels entering and clearing to 
be 522, with a tonnage of 467,568. ; 

When I saw these figures and compared them,I ceased wonder- | 
ing why Boston was not found in the United States engineer's list 
among the 8 leading ports of the country. 

I called at once at the nena Department to find upon what 
basis the collector's figures rested, and I was told that the figures 
reported by the collector of the port of Boston of domestic busi- 
ness included only the business done by vessels operating between 
Boston and far-off domestic ports, such as points on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific coast. The Treasury official informed me 
also that no record of the entrance or clearance of vessels engaged 
in the domestic trade between any ports of the United States was 
ase by the Treasury Department, and the only way to obtain 
this information was through the various boards of trade or 
chambers of commerce at the different ports. 

Inasmuch as the figures quoted by Mr, Burton upon which he 
rested his statement were the figures of the boards of trade and 
the Treasury Department, | claim the same right for Boston, and, 
using the figures received from the Boston Chamber of Commerce | 
and quoted above, Boston is the second port in the country to-day. | 

To further confirm this statement I wish to present to the House 
at the present time official statistics obtained from the Treasury | 
pe sr ent on the foreign trade of the five leading ports of the | 
country. 


Statement exhibiting the receipts from duties on a of merchandise at the 


Total value of imports and exports of merchandise during the 
fiscal year ending with June 30, 1900, at the following ports: 


Exports. Total. 

















° $537, 237,282 | $518, 834,471 ($1, 056, 071, 753 

seach ‘ 72, 195,989 | 112,195,555 184, 301, 404 
Baltimore 19,045,279 | 115, 530, 378 134, 575, 657 
Philadelphia 51, 868, 002 78, 406, 031 130, 272, 083 
New Or 17,490,811 | 115, 858, 764 1338, 349, 575 


Total value of imports and exports of merchandise during the 
fiscal year ending with June 30, 1890, at the following ports: 








Port. Imports. | Exports. Total. 
EY TI iach cnn aphtinepeentaguniie pines $516, 426, 693 $349,051,791 | $865, 478,484 
DD <cheedsatieapetet henantetindanmens 62, 876, 666 71, 21, 44 Lit, 078, 610 
oo elt een nabamemimbase iets 13, 140, 208 | 73, 983, 698 87, 123, 896 
IE, scien caceub weeded woncinitin 53, 996, 315 37, 410, 683 91, 346, 998 
ee CIOS Gisiieid vtenen Gente awestan 122, 785, 4 


tas, oS | 108, 126, 891 


The fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, gives hardly a fair test of 
Boston’s foreign export trade. A large number of vessels were 
taken by the British Government for use as transports in the Boer 
war. That Boston suffered most in this respect is easily seen by 
a —— of the amount of foreign exports of the five leading 
ports for the years ending June 30, 1899 and 1900, 


Value of foreign exports. 








Year. New York. Boston. 


leans. 





Philadel-| paitimore. | New,Or 











$107, 156, 240 | $87,993, 277 
115, 530,378 | 115,853, 764 


$128, 137,149 $60, 950, 065 
112, 195, 555 | 78, 406, 031 
| ok i 


Every port in this group gained except Boston. The English 
Governmentin selecting its vessels demanded the largest and new- 
est type of freight and passenger carriers existing, and as Boston 
was the American port of the largest proportion of these vessels 
she naturally suffered most. 

If the figures of 1899 are used, anid I think they afford the safest 
basis for comparison, Boston is second to New York in imports 
and exports, and shows a bigger net gain in her foreign trade 
than any of the five ports above mentioned. 

in order that the House may have the full benefit of my inves- 
tigation of this matter, as well as to be fair to all parts of the 
country, I quote the official figures of the Treasury Department, 
giving the figures of the customs revenue received at the nine 
leading ports for the fiscal year 1900: 


Customs revenue of largest ports for fiscal year 1900. 
SE endinthinnad ed tte tatdnnpenss} bpinee Conese Gontapecenee sunets $152, 333, 877 


1909............| $450, 444,217 
1900........---.| 618, 834,471 








Philadelphia -............- dh ia tain bdedebetbonenddududeteeedet 20, 214, 3 
DRE dn ch, Gutuae 6adethaedicn dcbendches dbgasedtccus cuscasnedsoseuth 18, 767, O46 
ED. L ducnge ndiademascns 4004 Onde weeghnne Caneeeqnmeceeseeenn hamevase 7, 941, 280 
I ae ee ital eeaneumsnmenebuben 7, 068, S81 
Bere? COB CARE cc npcbncd ceqmbesetene agenda cocer 1eceses ccccseccesoqusese 6, 828, 980 
Go ccd de dekcoege nthe wdiitindinbes adud tantdin daca ene ndiwemanntl 2, 726, 818 
i ID eaten pevitinbeadebtnd anabqdenceesunttecsé-cesaquseedes 1, 501, 567 
NINE cobalt een seit sh Peahasstee adie i dheiien tans sirmeialh Se 1, 003, 649 


I also present the official figures taken from the report of the 
Treasury Department of the customs revenue of the six leading 


| ports the past twenty-two years: 


t of New York for the last twenty years ended June 30, compared with othe: 


eading ports of the United States for the same period. 








Year ended June 30— New York. 








Boston. Philadelphia. 















Aggregate of 


Sg en, all other ports 
Baltimore. | New Orleans. |San Francisco./'>+ tho United 


States. 











Total, United 
States. 

















NO cilia i dant incitinioeiinnn dics $96, 833, 028. 88 $13, 481, 263. 61 $8,775, 081. 77 $1,899, 128.73 | $1,287,608.14 | $6,151, 136.12 | $7,264,338. 42 | $135, 601,585. 64 
Bi ascsdiilieua a a ae a 30, 431,007.56 | 20,579, 160.98 | 12°517,287.30 | ~2.900,146.76 | ~2,081,204.87 | °65,616,141.10| 10/794, 714.77 | “184,919; 603.34 
Tiss soutien dleescsedchpedienenh o 138, 900,312.45 | 21,145,129.52 | 11,008/877.52| 2'867,690.49| 2'492°307.33 | 6,167,493.04| 14 493°243.69 | 196,471! 054.04 
Wii s.ist \alialiieilatbe ws cous sncebduucins 151, 529,893.82 | 23.661, 287.66 | 11,778,725.05| 2.953,922.82| 3.061,189.74| _8,372)254.89 | 17,674,913.09 | 219, 0R2! 187.07 
146, 581,223.14 | 23,216,948.40 | 12/090,912.49 | 2,984.583.00} 1,975, 502.85 | 10,183, 165.19 | 16,350,205.10 | 213,871, 999.67 
133, 866,902.91 | 21, 882,630.80 | 12,814,741.62| 2.241,441.56 | 1,991,761.98| 6,849,348.55 | 14,069, 704.97 | 193, 716,531.89 
Site Lodienneneeonqacdnne 125, 313,677.43 | 19,578, 962.42 | 12'379,290.11 | 1,884.630.53 | 1,494,610.02 | 6, 628,990.03 | 13,537,642.61 | 180, 815, 743.15 
Spit eMbihad Lake <ovendaaniote 182, 635, 960.33 | 20,925,074.12 | 14:540,760.17 | 2°531.984.41 | 1,304,302.88 | 5,871,481.55 | 14.588,781.99 | 102) 307,844.45 
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These figures show that Philadelphia collects, next to New 
York, the largest amount of xevenue at the present time. Boston, 
in the twenty-two years reported above, is second to New York 
thirteen times and Philadelphia nine. In the value of both imports 
and exports, however, as shown in a previous part of my remarks, 
Boston is easily second. When we are deepening our harbors 
bulk, not quality, is to be considered. It seems to me, therefore, 
when the facts which I have placed before the House are analyzed, 
that Boston occupies the place which her Representatives on this 
floor have always claimed for her—the second commercial port of 
the country. 

Now, on the merits of the bill: I wassorry to observe, during the 
progress of this debate, that there are still many men opposed to 
ap oo for river and harbor improvements. They can not, 
in , be alive to the marvelous changes which these improve- 
ments have brought about in the past half of acentury. Mulhall in 
1896 said that in the preceding fifty years distributive energy had 
increased three times as fast as production proper. The comforts, 
joys, and happiness of life ever increase as new avenues of com- 
merce and civilization areopenedup. The opposition to river and 
harbor appropriations generally come from those in the inland 
States, who seldom have a chance to observe the great benefits 
derived from these improvements. 

If they are not near enough the coast to witness the marvelous 
changes that recent years have brought about in ocean carrying 
commerce they can not have failed to notice the great decrease in 
the cost of transporting to 4 lands the aoe of the farm, 
the factory, and the workshop in their district. I hold in my 
hand a telegram which I received a few hours ago from William 
H. Lincoln, one of the great steamship owners of this country and 
the president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, in answer to 
a telegram I sent him for information as to the increase of the size 
of ocean-going steamships the past few years and the decrease in 
the cosi of exporting grain. 

Boston, Mass., January 11, 1901. 


To Hon. Joun F. FrrzGERA.p, 
Washington: 


Sazxonia, 14,000 tons; 600 feet; 82 feet 6 inches draft. Ivernia,same. Devo- 
nian, 10,400 tons; 570 feet; 32 feet 6 inches draft. 


Larger steamer building. No particulars. En: ng grain now 2 pence 
00 bo ; formerly 9pence. Average former draft steamers, 23 feet, and about 
ns. 


W. H. LINCOLN. 

These facts tell the story in a nutshell and prove to this House 
and the country that it is the farmer and, the workman who re- 
ceive the benefit of these appropriations and not the ports where 
the money is spent, except in a small degree. Consult the mani- 
fest of any of the large freighters sailing out of Boston Harbor and 
you will find that not 10 per cent of the exports are the products 
of Massachusetts. How long would the farmer in the West be 
able to sell his grain in open competition in the markets of the 
world if Congress followed the implied suggestions of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HersurN], who in his remarks of yester- 
day ridiculed the idea, which he said was being acted upon in 
all the large seaport cities, of Sngring the harbors as the con- 
stantly increasing size of the modern freight carrier demanded. 
I was surprised at this statement. 

Usually he approaches public qetees upon this floor with 
marked ability and unanswerable logic. He has been counted as 
one of the foremost champions of American commercial interests, 
and one of the noted pieces of legislation that passed this body last 
session bears his name. I refer to the Nicarywgua Canal bill. He 
practically asked the House yesterday if it was pro to con- 
tinue deepening the harbors of the great seaports of the country 
in proportion as the commerce-carrying vessels of the world in- 
oreeeel their draft. He protestedagainst such a policy, and pointed 
to New York and Boston as the chief offenders. 

I was s at the statement when it was made, and the 
more I have thought over the matter the more my surprise has 
increased. It is nota — in my mind as to whether we will 
do it; we must doit. e can not lag behind in the fight for com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy, particularly when our power 
of production is so far ontside our power of consumption. The 
world moves and we must move with it, and if we are to become 
competitors for the world’s markets we must undersell our rivals. 
We must meet the competition of other nations not by standin, 
still and waiting for the customer to come to us. That is the ol 
doctrine, which read, “‘ Everything comes to him who waits.” 
The present age gives you nothing. You must fight for every- 
thing you a get, and as with men so with nations. 

If you success in your business, you must hustle. 
fore my surprise at the gentleman from Iowa suggesting that be- 
cause of a eres small outlay, compared with the benefit 
to be derived by all parts of the country, we should hesitate to 
deepen our harbors to provide for the t leviathans which will 
control the commerce of the future. eare going at a terrific 


pace. When the nineteenth century dawned, the mer of that day 
used the same primitive means of locomotion as was used eighteen 
hundred years 


ore, in the days of Cesar, 
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Horses and camels, sails and boats were used for p: 
freight traffic at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Asia 
and Africa were in an impenetrable and inyul erable darkness, 
unknown to anyone except the daring and vent aresome explorer. 
Egypt was sought only by those desiring to study the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx. China was the land of mystery and pig-tail mil- 
lions, shut off from civilization and light. America was then in 
her infancy, only a short while before having become a free and 
independent nation. Europe was considered the center of intelli- 
gence, progress, and civilization. If westop to consider for a mo- 
ment the marvelous changes of the past one hundred years, they 
seem incredible, yet they but emphasize the fact that we must be 
ready at all times to meet the results of the inventive genius and 
magnificent development of the present rapid age, 

Think fora moment what a hundred years has brought forth. 
This century received from its oa the horse; we bequeath 
the bicycle, the locomotive, and theautomobile. We received the 
goose quill; we bequeath the typewriter. Werecvived the scythe; 
we bequeath the mowing machine. We received the sickle; we 
bequeath the harvester. Wereceived the hand printing press; wo 
bequeath the Hoe cylinder press. We received the painted canvas; 
we bequeath lithography, photography, and color photography. 
We received the cotton and woolen loom; we bequeath the factory. 

We received gunpowder; we bequeath nitroglycerine. We re- 
ceived the tallow dip; we bequeath the arc light. We received 
the flintlock; we bequeath the automatic-firing Maxim gun. Re- 
ceiving nothing, we bequeath the anesthetic properties of sul- 
phur ether, by means of which to a great extent human life has 
been saved and pain prevented. We received the beacon signal 
fire; we bequeath the telephone and wireless seregeerny. We re- 
ceived ordinary light; we bequeath the X-ray. © received the 
old-fashioned sailing ship; we bequeath the ocean greyhound and 
freight leviathan. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, it is only as far back as 1819 that the first 
steamer, the Savannah, crossed the ocean. One hundred and 
twenty years ago a couple of stages and a dozen horses carried all 
the merchandise between New York and Boston, the two big 
commercial centers of the country. Boston was termed the 
‘‘Hub.” How little that designation applies at the present time! 

About half a century ago it required sixty days to go from Bos- 
ton to the Missouri River, and the North American Review, speak 
ing of this country in 1858, said: 

The Missouri River is the termination of a vast ocean desert over 1,000 
miles in breadth, which it is ible to travel, if at all, with caravans of cam- 


els, and which interposes a barrier to the establishment of large com- 
munities, agricultural, commercial, or even pastoral. 


How would that See, fit that a now? In place of 
a desert and wilderness there thrive thousands of farms, produc- 
ing millions of bushels of grain and feeding numberless cattle 
carried to the seaports, not by caravans of camels, but by huge 
iron steeds breathing fire and smoke, built and operated by Boston 
capital and Boston enterprise. 

istance to-day is not measured in miles, but in hours. Less 
than five days is the time required to pass from the Eastern to the 
Western coast. Porto Rico and Cuba are nearer Chicago to-day 
than was the Louisiana Territory at the time of its purchase, and 
Hawaii, aye, even the Philippines, are nearer to New York than 
California was when it was annexed, a little more than half a cen- 
tury ago. There are members of this House who can remember 
when it cost the — of a barrel of flour to-day to carry it a hun- 
dred miles anywhere in the United States, yet to-day the amount 
of wheat that makes a barrel of flour is carried from the farmer's 
hand to the consumer in Europe at a cost of a very few cents. 
(core) 

During the past seven years the increase in the number of ves- 
sels entering and leaving Boston has been 15 per cent, while 
the increase in the tonnage has been 40 per cent. This shows the 
evolution in our ocean carrying commerce. 

Now, if the situation is such that certain vessels can not now 
sail out of Boston fully loaded because of their immense draft, 
and these increases have come about in the past few years, and 
the size of the vessels keeps increasing, and every sensible mem- 
ber of this House knows that this continue in the evolution 
of our sea a commerce, how will they get in and out of 
Boston Harbor ow will they get in and out of any harbor on 
the Atlantic coast? There is not a 35-foot harbor to-day along the 
Atlantic coast, yet there are vessels building of nearly that draft. 

Perhaps with the coming of the twentieth century air ships 
may be invented to sail from this country to other parts of the 
world. oa) Unless something of this kind happens, the 
members of this House from the central and western sections of 
the country, if they want their products to compete with the rest 
of the world, must join with the members from the seacoast States 
in securing liberal appropriations for harbor improvements 1n or- 
der to provide for the cheaper transportation which follows the 
increased carrying capacity of ships. 

Nothing better illustrates the marvelous change in the character 
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of the freight carrier of the day than tocite my own rience since 
becoming a member of this body. I have been here but six years, 
yet during that time I have fought with my colleagues for appro- 
priations for a channel 1,000 feet wide and 27 feet deep; then for 
a channel 1,200 feet wide and 30 feet deep, and am now fighting 
for a channel 1,200 and 1,500 feet wide and 35 feet deep. 

The Leyland Line estimates that 75 per cent of the freight car- 
ried by its steamers comes from the West and Southwest; the 
Warren Line 79 per cent, and the Allen Line 76} per cent. 

Boston has contributed her share to the great reduction so bene- 
ficial to the farmer in the West and Southwest, and is willing to 
do more if fairly treated by the Government. 

Since 1825 Boston has received for harbor improvements about 
$5,000,000, while she has paid into the national asury through 
the custom-house more than $500,000,000. The State of Massa- 
chusetts, a the past quarter of a century, has expended two 
millions and a half, and will eee more the present year. 
Only the other day the board of railroad commissioners approved 
the authorization of a loan of $2,500,000 for the construction of 
docks, terminals, and the largest grain elevator on the Atlantic 
coast. New docks have been built by the State; one is now in 
operation, and more are to follow. 

I think I can appeal with confidence to the members of this 
House from all sections of the country te stand by Massachusetts 
and by her first and magnificent city—metropolitan Boston. No 
ap ever went forth in this House for justice, whether in be- 
half of the North, South, East, or West, but found a willing ear 
in the Massachusetts Representatives upon this floor. No crisis 
ever faced the country that found Massachusetts wanting in 
Se or good deeds. No misfortune ever befell a sister 

ommonwealth or a municipality or a village in the confines of 
this nation, e~en before an appeal was made, but what Massa- 
chusetts and |30ston were the tirst to proffer assistance and help 
with food and clothing and money to alleviate the suffering of the 
unfortunate and afflicted people. [Applause. ] 

Boston Harbor is one of the grandest in the world. It is situ- 
ated most advantazeously, and is naturally of a good depth, secure, 


and unobstructed by sand bars or shoals. It contains 60 square 
miles of anchorage ground, and nearly a score of steamship lines 
operate between it and foreign ports. 

Boston Harbor was the scene of the first open act of rebellion 
against British tyranny and oppression, and its interests are there- 
fore sacred to the 76,000,000 of people in this country to-day. 

The Boston tea party and the Boston port bill were the stepping 
stones in the formation of this great Republic of ours. 

Boston is to-day the recognized home of art and science and 
music and literature. Her citizens have always aimed to keep her 
in the position she occupied when the nation was born—the first 
city in the affections of the people of the country. More young 
men and women, more boys and girls, walk her streets to-day— 
strangers within the gates of the city—seeking education in every- 
thing which tends to make life better and grander, than can be 
found in any city of the country. 

Boston is a well-governed city. ier streets, her avenues, her 
thoroughfares are well cared for aud well lighted. A high sense 
of sivic duty is demandec| by the citizens, and no great scandals 
in municipal administration have ever appeared. 

The State of Massachusetts and the city of Boston have been 
lavish in their expenditures to make the city’s health and beauty 
commensurate with its commercial importance. During the past 
fifteen years more than $25,000,000 have been spent in the con- 
struction of parks and boulevards, $10,000,000 on the building of a 
sewerage system, and $30,000,000 for a pure and adequate supply 
of water for metropolitan Boston. 

These large appropriations, unequaled by any city in the world 
of equal size, prove the public spirit of her citizens and show her 
worthy now, as she was a century and a quarter ago, when her 
patriotic sons struck the first blow for American freedom and 
American liberty. [Loud applause. ] 

Last year the exports from this country amounted to $1,500,- 
000,000, while the imports amounted to $825,000,000. This is a 
phenomenal showing, but it is bound to increase. Boston wants 

art of thiscommerce. She must have it, and she knows that this 
ouse will treat her demands justly and equitably. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Fox 7 wa 
Mr. Jones of Virginia 2838. 
Mr. Meyer 47. 
Mr. ee 45. 
Mr. Shaw 
Mr. H. C. Sraith of Michigan 153. 


Richardson, James D. (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Remarks by, on 


Gear, John H: death of 368. 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill 
Remarks on, by 


Mr. Finley 99. 

Mr. poanerold of New York 365. 
Mr. Foss 154 

Mr. Glynn 164. 

Mr. King 260. 

Mr. Mann 93. 

Mr. Muller 93. 

Mr. Ruppert 91. 

Mr. Seudd dor 206, £9, 290, 201, 202, 203, 204. 
Mr. Small 33: 

Mr. _ Cc. Smith — Michigan 162. 
Mr. Sparkman 1 

Mr. Thomas of North Carolina 158. 


Rixey, John F. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Remarks by, on 
Reapportionment 45. 
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Ruppert, Jacob, jr. (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 
River and harbor appropriation bill 91. 
War-revenue reduction 43. 
Rural Free Delivery 


Remarks on, by 


Mr. Cromer 340. 
Mr. William Alden Smith 341. 


Russian Sugar 
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Remarks by Mr. Mann on countervailing duty on 318. 


Scudder, Tounsend (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 
Relations with Cuba 357 


River and harbor appropriation bill 206, 289, 290, 291, 292, 


293, 294. 
Shipping subsidy 206. 
War-revenue reduction 331. 
Shafroth, John F. (a Representative from Colorado) 
Femarks by, on 
Army reorganization and Philippine policy 3. 
| Shattuc, William B. (a Representative from Ohio) 
| fiemarks by, on 





Hoffecker, John H: death of 356. 
Shaw, Albert D. (a Representative from New York) 
hemorks by, on 
Reapportionment 82. 
Shipping Subsidy 
Remarks on, by 


Mr. Allen of ppntacky 372. 
Mr. Caffery 22 

Mr. Gaines 310. 

Mr. Grosvenor 382. 

Mr. Scudder 306. 


| Sibley, Joseph C. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Remarks by, on 
Harmer, Alfred C: death of 41. 
Sims, 7. W. (a Representative from Tennessee) 
4emarks by, on 
New England in American politics 367, 
Small, John H. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
femarks by, on 
Inland waterway 335. 


Smith, Henry C. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Remarks by, on 
Oleomargarine 22 
Reapportionment 153. 
River and harbor appropriation bill 162. 
Smith, Wm. Alden (a Representative from Michigan) 
.omarks by, on 
Rural free delivery 341. 


Sparkman, Stephen M. (a Representative from Ilorida) 
semarks by, on 
River and harbor appropriation bill 156. 
Stark, William L. 
Remarks by, on 
Army reorganization 14, 
Stewart, James F. (a Representative from New Jersey) 
Remarks by, on 
Clarke, Frank G: death of 227. 
| Stewart, William M. (a Senator from Nevada) 
Remarks by, on 
Irrigation 183. 


(a Representative from Nebraska) 





Remarks by, on 
Hoffecker, John H: death of 294. 


Swanson, Claude A. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Remarks by, on 


Special mail facilities 266. 


Sulloway, Cyrus A. (a Representative from New Hampshire) 
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Tawney, James A. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Remarks by, on 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition 312, 


Thomas, Charles R. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
River and harbor appropriation bill 158, 
Thomas, Lot (a Representative from Iowa) 
Remarks by, on 
Oleomargarine 18. 


Underwood, Oscar W. 


Remarks by, on 


a Representative from Alabama) 


War-revenue reduction 53. 

Wanger, Irving P. (a Re 
Remarks by, on 

Hazing at West Point. 226. 


presentative from Pennsylvania) 


| War-Revenue Reduction 


Remarks on, by 


| Mr. Boreing 352. 
Mr. Bromwell 33. 
Mr. Gaines 310. 
Mr. Maddox 42. 
| Mr. Norton of Ohio 41. 
| Mr. Rt.ppert 43. 
i Mr. Scudder 331. 
Mr. Underwood 535. 


West Point Military Academy 
Remarks on hazing at, by 
Mr. Adamson 332. 
Mr. Clayton of New York 350. 
| Mr. Wanger 226. 
| Williams, James R. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Remarks by, on 
Army reorganization 8. 


yy 


i . 
Zenor, William T. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, cn 
Oleomargarine 12. 
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